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THE  HELLENIC  FACTOR  IN  THE  EASTERN 
PROBLEM. 


PROBABLY  for  the  first  time  during  two  thousand  years,  the 
silence  of  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  was  broken  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  stir  of  an  assembly  comprising,  as  we  are  told,  about 
ten  thousand  persons.*  It  had  been  preceded  elsewhere,  for 
example  in  Zante,  by  a  similar  and  not  much  smaller  meetmg.  It 
is  interesting  for  us  Englishmen  to  observe  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Komans  of  to-day  following,  Hke  oureelves,  the  traditions  of 
their  remote  forefathers,  and  handlmg  matters  of  prime  pubHc 
uiterest  in  public  assembly.  In  the  millennium  preceding  the  long 
term  which  I  began  by  naming,  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  regular  and  familiar  in  any  part  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  this  rather  notable  gathering  was  to  put  forward 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Hellenic  provinces  still  m  serWtude,  and 
not  pennitted  even  to  speak  authentically  for  themselves.  The 
claim  is  for  an  equal  share  in  the  emancipation,  Avhich  has  been 
demanded  in  various  quarters  on  behalf  the  Slavonic  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Power.  The  meeting  was  first  addressed  by  the 
Pr(>>fe8Sor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Athens,  avIio  advanced 
this  among  his  claims  to  speak  on  the  occasion — that  he  had  seen 
liis  brother  and  his  brother-in-law  beheaded,  his  ftither  and  his 
uncle  hung.  He  noticed  the  general  groimds,  on  which  those  of 
liis  own  race  are  entitled  to  no  less  favourable  consideration  than 
their  brethren  in  misfortune  farther  north.     He  noticed  also  the 
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great  distmction  between  them :  **  The  Slavs  have  risen  tliis  year, 
le  Greeks  have  not-**  And  the  distinction  is  moat  important, 
pndiatiiig  heartily  the  doctrines  of  the  STiprcmc  right  of  over- 
ttring  mighty  which  still  appear  to  find  some  uouiitenance  among 
ns^  I  must  etill  admit  a  material  difference  between  those  who  show 
that  their  enfranchisement  is  rerjuired  for  the  general  tranquillity 
and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  much,  if  right  be  done  in  the  firet- 
mentioned  class  of  cases ;  for  Human  Justice  is  ever  lagging  after 
Wrong,  an  the  Prayers  of  Homer  came  limping  after  Sin/  Even 
to  the  great  Healer,  duiing  his  earthly  Avalk,  the  *'  sick  folk  "  were 
bought  Gratuitously  to  search  out  all  the  woe  of  those  who 
suffer  m  silence  and  inaction,  desirable  as  it  might  be,  is  scarcely 
witliin  the  conditions  of  human  strength. 

But  this  is  not  disputed  by  the  Greeks  of,  or  beyond,  the  Kingdom, 
It  appears  to  be  met  by  a  plea  of  fact  wliich,  if  it  can  be  made 
good,  is  relevant  and  importimt.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Professor 
PappaiThigopoulos : — 

"The  PuMrers  Irnvc  mtulf^  use  of  t^x^vy  meiins  to  reprts'^is  the  disposition 
of  the  Greeks  to  war,  hy  proniising  that  the  Orei^k  ntttion,  which  for  the 
Hme  refrained  from  roniphoatinf:,''  the  situation,  should  at  the  settlement 
obtain  tht^  «aiiR^  advantages  an  the  Slavs/*t 

Professor  Kokkinos,  following  in  the  discussion,  mxyn  that  free 
Greece,  loyal  to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  had  encouraged  their 
i'ethren  still  in  senntude  to  rely  on  those  Powers,  and  that  Europe 
bad  praised  the  pnidence  and  patience^  which  were  exliibited 
accordingly.  The  Minister  Coumoundouros,  in  reply  to  a  deputa- 
tion appointed  by  the  assemblyt  encourages  them  to  hope  that  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Porte,  and  the  humanity  of  Europe,  will  not 
drive  them  to  embrace  the  belief  that  the  gates  of  Justice  may  be 
shattered,  but  opened  never, § 

Of  the  steps  thus  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  the  European 
Governments*  the  public,  and  also  the  ParHament,  of  this  conntry 
ire,  T  apprehend,  up  to  this  time  in  ignorance.     It  does  not  appear 

mo  that  siich  steps,  if  taken,  were  necesearily  ^\rrong,  or  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  existing  complications,  it  must  have  been  wrong 

posfpone  a  statement  of  their  nature.  We  have  indeed,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  1876,||  a  communication  fnmi  the  Consul 
at  Caneia,  affiiniing  the  existence  of  geneml  and  deep-seated  dis- 
content in  Crete,  together  with  the  drafl  of  a  large  measure  of 
change  proposed  by  the  Christians ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
ofjinion,  or  account  of  any  steps  taken,  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Greeks  them- 
Helves  to  a  hearing  at  the  Conference  of  the  Powers  cm  Eastern 
affairs,  if  such  a  Conference  should  be  held.    There  are  signs, 
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ivhich  render  it  more  or  less  probable  that  they  may  proceed  to 
substantiate  their  claim  by  voies  de  fait.  In  any  alternative  it  is 
not  wise  to  attempt  to  get  past  the  present  disturbance  without 
^ving  their  existence  even  a  thought. 

"  It  will  bnt  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place."* 

For  months  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  other  than  Slav,  have  been 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  It  certainly  is  not  too  early  to 
examine  a  little  into  their  cases. 

There  are  four  Christian  races  under  the  dominion  of  the  Porte. 
The  question  of  the  Slavs  ifi  going  to  the  Conference,  or  the 
sword.  The  case  of  the  Wallachs  of  Roumania  is  happily  disposed 
of;  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  results  of  the  Ciimean  War.  The 
case  of  the  Armenians,  who,  like  the  Wallachs,  are  stated  to  be 
four  milHons,  ifi  presented  argumentatively  in  a  Mimoire^  dated 
October,  1876,  and  laid  before  each  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
more  proximate  case  of  the  Hellenic  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  is  that  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  imfold.  And  this 
not  only  because  it  is  the  portion  of  the  house  next  to  the  present 
conflagration,  and  most  likely  to  be  caught  by  it ;  but  also  because 
the  history  of  the  proceedings,  through  which  the  Kingdom  of  free 
Oreece  was  established,  aflfords  most  interesting  precedents,  and 
an  admirable  guidance  for  any  Government,  or  representative  of 
a  Government,  desirous  to  deal  with  the  great  Eastern  problem  in 
the  spirit  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  country.  On  their  title  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference  I  do  not  presume  absolutely  to  pro- 
noimce.     We  may  see  applied  to  these  populations  the  maxim — 

'*  Tho  voice  of  any  people  is  the  sword 

That  guards  thorn ;  or  tho  sword  that  beats  thorn  down."J 

I  cordially  hope  that  it  will  be  deemed  wise  and  just  to  consider 
their  case.  But  without  prejudging  the  point,  I  proceed  to  sketch 
in  outline  the  most  material  parts  of  an  interesting  history. 

In  common  Avdth '  the  Italians,  but  in  a  still  more  conspicuous 
degree,  the  Greeks  have  been  remarkable  among  men  alike  for 
the  favours  and  the  spite  of  fortime.  And  it  is  no  wonder  if, 
amidst  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  even  such  dis- 
couragements as  arise  from  defects  and  vices  of  their  own,  they 
cliug  to  the  belief  that  the  severity  of  their  trials  is  in  tnith  a 
presage  of  a  happy  and  distinguished  future,  acting  like  the  flame 
of  the  furnace  on  the  metal  which  is  to  issue  from  it.  The  fall  of 
the  race  was  indeed  from  so  great  a  height,  and  to  such  a  depth 
of  misery,  as  is  without  parallel  in  history.  The  first  stage  of 
their  descent  was  when  they  came  under  the  Eoman  dominion. 

*  Hamlet  iii.  4. 

t  Me'moire  buf  la  situation  actuello  des  Arm^nions  ot  aur  leur  avenir.  Dated  frcm 
74,  Lancaster  (Jate,  Lon  Ion.  X  Tennyson's  Harold. 
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But  Gnmda  atpta  ferttm  vicfomn  ccpit.  Tin's  fii'st  reverse  was  miti- 
gated by  the  majesty  of  the  Power  to  which  they  sucomribed.  and 
5y  a  coiitiniiuiia  iiitellectuul  reigii;  such  that,  whea  Christiiirdty 
Tweut  forth  into  the  world,  no  sooner  had  it  moved  oiitwardi*?  from 
its  cradle  in  Jerusalem,  than  it  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Greek 
rehgion.  That  aspect  it  bore  for  centuries.  In  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  by  minds  in  which  the  Greek  element  predominated,  was 
moulded  that  Creed,  wliich  still  remains  the  intellectiial  basis  of 
the  Cln-istian  system.  In  the  second  centuiy,  it  was  still  the 
mling  Clnistian  tongue  in  Rome,  where  Pope  Victor  was  the  first 
who  wrote  in  Latin  on  the  business  of  the  Church.*  Perliaps  the 
greatest  measure,  ever  accomplished  by  a  single  man  at  a  single 
stroke,  was  the  foainhition  of  Constantinople  ;  whose  empire  sur- 
vived, by  a  thousand  yeai-s,  that  of  the  elder  Rome-  Here,  too 
Greek  influences  acqtiired  ascendency :  and  we  ought  to  wonder, 
not  so  much  at  the  final  fall  of  tlie  great  city,  as  at  its  long 
survival ;  a  survival,  only  brought  to  its  term  by  the  appearance 
<m  the  stage  of  foes  far  more  formidable  than  those,  before  whom 
Italy  and  its  proud  capital  had  hcked  the  dust. 

But,  all  this  time,  numerosa  parahat  ejcced^iv  turrtH  tabnlala.  \\Tien 
still  the  exclusive  mistress  of  the  most  refined  learning  of  the 
world,  she  was  called  to  bear,  in  common  with  other  not  yet 
patrician  races,  the  fearful  weight  of  the  Ottoman  yoke.  By  the 
far-sighted  cruelty  of  ilohammed  IL,  the  aristcjcracy  <»f  the  Greek 
lands  was  completely  swupt  away.  They  exhibited,  uideed,  no  case 
hke  that  of  the  general  apostasy  of  the  landholders  in  Bosnia :  the 
repetition  of  this  infamy  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Crete  took  ])lace  at  a 
nmch  latter  period.  Greeks  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  natm*al 
leadem:  they  were  assailed  at  every  point,  and  in  the  very  citadel 
of  the  family  life,  by  the  terrible  exaction  of  the  cluldren-tribilte. 
Not  only  was  the  system  indicated  by  that  phrase  a  most  cruel  and 
wicked  one  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  who  invented  it,  but  it 
carried  with  it  an  amount  of  degradation  to  the  suflerei's  who  bore 
it,  such,  perhaps,  as  never  was  inflicted  even  on  African  slaves. 
Endured  at  first  in  the  stupidity  of  terror,  it  laid  \\'ide  and  deep, 
during  the  two  centuries  for  which  it  lasted  the  fomidations  of 
baseness,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  two  centariee 
since  its  cessationt  have  not  yet  everywhere  effaced  its  effects. 
Xor  is  efteminacy,  especially  where  thus  engendered,  a  guanintee 
for  humanity.  The  fathers  who  gave  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  children  to  tlie  tyrant  were,  thus  faiv  sunk  into  the  n'gion  of 
I  lie  brutes^  and  acipihcd  of  necessity  something  of  that  habit  of 
mind  which  is  as  ready  upon  occasion  to  enforce  tb"  1=^^^'  <»f 
violence,  as  to  cringe  before  it. 

•  DolJiiiff<?r,  mppolytus  und  Kalllittus,  eluip.  i,  \h  28.     Ploninier**  Ttnn*iUtittD,  p.  25. 
t  I'mky'8  Urcefte,  tvom  1453  to  1H21,  pp.  ItU,  Ui'», 
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AVliile  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Greek  race,  considered  on 
the  side  of  their  Ottoman  masters,  their  horizon  was  not  a  whit  less 
black  in  every  other  quarter.  There  is  no  chapter  of  history 
more  disgraceful  to  Western  Christendom,  than  that  which  exhibits 
the  conduct  of  its  various  Governments  with  respect  to  the  entrance 
of  Turkish  rule  into  Europe,  and  its  continuance  there.  It  made, 
indeed,  vigorous  and  even  noble  efiforts  to  repel  the  invaders ;  but 
this  was  when  the  Turks,  having  overrun  that  portion  of  the 
South  of  Europe  which  adhered  to  the  Oriental  Church,  began  at 
length  to  menace,  and  to  some  extent  to  occupy,  European 
ground  within  the  precinct  of  the  Latin  Communion.  These 
efforts  were  tdtimately  successful;  but  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  danger  could  be  said  to 
have  passed  away  from  Western  Europe.  And  it  was  during  the 
same  period,  which  witnessed  the  great  overthrows  of  the  Turks  at 
Vienna  (1685)  and  Peterwaradin  (1717),  that  they  were  allowed  to 
add  to  their  empire  by  wresting  Crete  from  the  Venetians,  and  by 
finally  recovering  the  Morea.  The  efforts  made  by  Venice  were 
remarkable  as  proceeding  from  so  small  a  State,  confident  only  in 
maritime  resources ;  but  they  were  neither  liberating  nor  crusading 
efforts,  so  far  as  the  Chiistian  populations  were  concerned.  They 
were  commercial  and  territorial;  and  if  the  civil  yoke  which 
they  imposed  were  lighter  than  that  which  they  removed,  it  was 
sometimes  found  that  they  carried  with  them  a  new  stumbling- 
block  in  the  shape  of  religious  rivalry,*  whereas  the  Turks  were,  as 
a  rule,  in  regard  to  questions  between  one  form  of  Christianity 
and  another,  supremely  impartial.  At  all  events  we  find  that, 
whou  the  long  war  waged  in  Crete  ended  in  1669  with  its  sur- 
render to  the  Porte,  the  Greek  population  of  the  island,  who  might 
have  given  the  victory  to  Venice,  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
whilet  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  purpose.  In  general,  either 
Europe  was  indifferent  to  the  subjugation  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
or  at  any  rate,  governed  by  their  selfish  jealousies,  the  Powers 
could  not  agree  on  the  division  of  so  rich  a  spoil,J  and  therefore 
they  suffered  a  very  unnatural  oppression  to  endure. 

But  even  political  jealousy  was  not  so  keen  and  sharp-eyed  an 
enemy  as  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  extra- 
ordinary proof  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Pope  Pius  II.  to  Mahomet  II. 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Pontiff  exlioi-ts 
the  vnctorious  Sultan  (1461)  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  not  only 
promises,  upon  that  condition,  to  confer  on  him,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  apostolical  authority,  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  all  the 
coimtries  he  had  conquered  from  the  Greeks,  but  engages  to  use 

•  Gordon's  History  of  tho  Greek  Revolution,  i.  p.  9. 

t  Finlay*8  Greece,  p.  132. 

X  Picbler,  GeRchichte  der  Kircblichen  Tmnniing,  i.  50O. 
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him  for  the  rG-eetablishment  over  those  countries  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Papal  Chair.  Ttmm  brarhmm,  he  says,  in  eo»  imploraremus^  <pAi 
jura  Ecclemp  Rommuv  nonnunf/mim  usurpanU  ^t  contra  mair**m  suam 
mi'nua  ervjwiL^  Such  waa  the  consolation  administered,  on  the 
Cbrifltian  side  and  from  the  highest  quarter,  to  those  crushed  under 
the  calamity  of  Ottoman  domination.  It  was  tht^ir  peculiar  fate 
to  be  smitten  on  one  cheek  because  they  WBre  Chiistians,  and  on 
the  other  hocause  they  were  not  Latin  Christians,  Had  it  not 
been,  says  Dr.  Pichler,  the  learned  historian  of  the  Schism,  for 
the  religious  division  of  East  and  West,  the  Turks  never  could 
have  established  their  dominion  in  Eiu-ope.f  Finlay  tells  us  that 
Greeks,  prosecuting  their  calling  as  merchants  in  the  West,  used 
Btually  to  assume  the  disguise  of  Turks,  in  order  to  secure  for 
''themselves  better  treatment  than  they  could  have  received  as 
Eastern  ChristiaD8.|  And  yet  we  learn  from  the  same  author,  that 
they  suffered  heavily  for  their  supposed  identity  of  religious  pro* 
feseion  ivith  the  Lathis.  The  Moors,  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  Kast,  might  not  unnaturaUy  pay  off,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  ascendant,  some  of  their  old  scores ; 
part,  at  least,  of  what  they  had  suffered  from  the  xnctorious  Chiis- 
tians  of  Spain,  But  the  Jews  also  migrated  in  large  numbers  at 
the  same  time  to  the  same  quarter,  and  took  a  very  high  social- 
position  in  the  East  as  merchants,  bankers,  and  physieians- 

"'  They  were  eager,**  says  Fiulay,  "  to  display  their  gratUurle  to  the 
Ottomans,  and  thi^  udiiiman  cniieltiea  they  had  suffered  from  the  Imiuisi- 
tion  made  them  inec'OTK'ilahle  enemies  of  the  ( 'hristiana.^g 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Turks  did  not  long  enjoy  a  maritime  superi- 
ority con-espondiDg  with  their  military  power  by  land.  They  had 
not  nautical  in  the  sfime  high  degree  as  soldierly  aptitudes,  and  they 
were  gi*eatly  dependent  for  manning  their  ships  on  th<:  Greeks,  of 
whom  they  had  25,0(X>  in  the  fleet  defeated  at  Lepanto.  Therefore 
the  seas  afforded  the  means  of  constant  irregular  attack  on  Turkey. 
They  were  covered  with  pirates;  and  the  religious  ordeii?  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Stephen  found  it  a  meritorious  as  well  as  profitable 
occupation  to  pursue  buccaneering  practices  on  the  cosists  of  the 
countries  and  islands,  wliich  were  mainly  inhabited  by  the  Greek 
race  ;  as  in  so  doing  they  were  assailing  the  territories  of  the  infidel. 
and  diminishing  his  power.  The  Greeks  were  commanded  into 
Turkisli,  and  Iridnapped  into  Christian,  galleys.  Barbary  competed 
in  these  lawless  practices.  Devastation  was  spread  over  the  coasts 
of  Greece,  which  often  became  uninhabitable  ;||  and  this  plague 
was  not  extirpated,  until  the  epoch  of  poUtical  redemption  came. 

Nor  was  tins  singular  corapUcation  of  calamities  materially 
relieved  by  the  fact,  that  Greek  intelhgence  had  been  largely  drawn 


•  Pichler.  LoOL 
t  Ibid.  i.  lUd. 


J  FinlAyV  Oro^e©,  p.  UQ. 
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upon  to  bring  up  to  par  the  scantier  supply  of  Turkish  braina. 
Among  the  Viziers  and  other  governing  Turks  no  small  nimibers 
were  of  Greek  extraction  or  mixed  blood,  but  no  trace  of  tlris 
relationship  seems  easily  perceivable  in  their  conduct.  Still  more 
remarkable  was  the  creation  of  the  class  of  Phanariots,  so  called 
from  the  Phanar,  a  quaHer  of  Constantinople  which  they  inhabited; 
an  artificial  aristocracy,*  in  whom  selfish  interests  left  little  room 
for  the  growth  of  traditional  feelings,  so  that  their  services  to 
themselves  were  boundless,  but  to  their  nation  rare.  The  opening 
for  promotion  tended  to  stir  the  desire  for  education  so  congenial 
to  Hellenes,  but  as  tax-gatherers  the  official  Greeks  were  oftea 
the  instruments  of  tyranny  in  detail ;  and  a  numerous  body,  pos- 
sessed of  influence,  while  on  the  whole  they  used  it  somewhat  to 
alleviate  oppression,  at  least  in  Greece,  yet  acquired  an  interest  in 
supporting  that  Ottoman  domination,  upon  which  they  persona^y 
throve.t 

To  the  Greek  race  at  large,  these  calamities  were  not  only  of  an 
afflicting,  but  also  of  a  most  corrupting  character.  The  song  of 
Homer  witnesses  that  the  mild  slavery  of  the  heroic  ages  took 
away  half  the  manhood  of  a  man.$  But  the  slavery  (for  this  it 
really  w€U3)  imposed  by  the  Ottoman  Turk,  not  only  substituting 
will  for  law,  but  mutilating  the  sacred  structure  of  the  family,  and 
clothing  the  excesses  of  tyrannical  power  with  the  awful  sanctions 
of  religion,  was  such  as  to  take  away  even  half  the  remaining 
\'irtue  of  a  slave.  It  seems  indisputable  that  the  effect  was  to 
corrode  very  seriously  the  character  of  the  race.§  The  fetter  that 
eats  into  the  flesh  eats  also  into  the  soul.  God  made  man  fi-ee, 
yet  doubtless  in  foresight  of  the  mischiefs  that  would  result  frowc 
the  abuse  of  freedom.  The  abuse  of  it  is  fault  and  guilt,  but  tb' 
loss  of  it  is  mutilation.  Under  Ottoman  rule,  and  in  exact  pro- 
l)ortion  as  it  was  unqualified  and  unresisted,  together  with  iutel- 
lectual,  moral,  and  domestic  life,  the  sense  of  nationality,  and  the 
desire  of  recovery,  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

One  treasure  only  remained  to  the  Greek  through  the  long 
night  of  his  desolation  ;  it  was  "the  pearl  of  great  price/'  Setting 
aside  the  involuntaiy  victims  of  the  children-tribute,  only  a  mast 
insignificant  minority  of  the  Christian  races,  or  at  least  of  the  greatei 
part  of  them,  submitted  to  purchase  by  apostasy  ||  immimity  from 
suffering,  with  free  access  to  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  life:; 
especially  to  that  most  intoxicating  and  corrupting  pleasure,  the 
power  of  simple  domineering  over  our  fellow-creatures.  That 
faith,  which  ought  to  bear  fmit  in  the  forms  of  all  things  fair  and 
noble  and  humane,  shrank  into  itself,  as  it  often  shrinks  in  case€ 

•  **  A  fictitious  and  servilo  noblesse." — Gordon,  Greek  Revolution^  i.  p.  34. 

t  Ibid.  293—290.  %  Od.  xvii.  322. 

§  Gordon's  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  i.  32,  33.  |i  Ibid.  i.  33. 
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lees  unhappy  ;  and  slept  through  the  icy  winter  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  a  twinkling  h'ght  still  marked  the  habitation  it  had 
not  deserted ;  and  it  abode  itB  time,  bearing  within  itself  th© 
capacity  and  promise  of  a  resurrection  to  come.  While  we  admib 
and  deplore  the  deep  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  the  widespread 
ravages  of  demoralization,  let  there  also  he  a  word  of  tribut-e 
rendered  to  the  virtue  of  one  heroic  endurance  and  persistencyt 
which  is  without  parallel  in  the  hietoiy  of  Oirietendom. 

If  we  look  to  the  meauB  by  which  this  great  result  was 
achieved,  I  cannot  but  assign  the  utmost  value  to  the  fact  that 
even  the  popular  serv-ices  of  the  Eastern  Chuitjh  appear  to  b© 
profusely  charged  with  matter  directly  drawn  from  Scriptur*^,  and 
that  access  was  thus  given  to  a  fountain  of  living  watera,  0ven 
where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  unheard,  and  books  wew 
almost  unknown.  Thus  the  ministration  of  the  Christian  rites 
was  kept  in  some  relation  with  that  action  of  the  human  intel^ 
Kgence,  which  they  encourage  and  presuppose.  But  I  think  that 
the  impartial  student  of  hietor}'  must  also  admit  that,  in  the^o 
dismal  circumstances,  the  firmly  knit  organization  of  the  Christian 
clergy  rendered  an  inestimable  service,  in  helping  the  great  work 
of  consei-vation.  And  it  is  not  wthout  interest  to  remark  how 
many  circumstances  favour  the  beUef  that  in  this  work  the 
largest  share  belonged  not  to  the  monk  in  liis  cloister,  or  the 
bishop  on  his  throne,  btit  to  the  seculaiv  or,  as  they  are  now  called, 
the  working  clergy.  The  institulion  of  marriage  made  and  kept 
them  citizens  as  fully  as  the  members  of  their  flocks :  and  **  chill 
poverty/'  if  it  **  repressed  their  noble  rage/*  removed  them  from 
the  temptations^  to  which  the  higher  clergy  were  exposed  by  thei^ 
often  close  and  questionable  relations  with  ConBtantinople.  Mr, 
Finlay,  who  has  exposefl  the  ref^ults  of  this  contact  with^  to  say 
the  leajst,  an  unspaT-ing  hand,  has  nevertheless  placed  iipon  record 
the  following  remarkable  judgment : — 

'^  The  iiarish  priests  liatl  an  iniiueiice  on  tlie  fate  of  Greece  qnlUl 
inconimensurfite  with  their  social  rank.  The  t^verence  of  the  |jeajsantry 
for  their  Church  wa^  increased  by  the  feeling  that  their  own  misfortanea 
were  shared  by  the  se^nilar  clergy.  .  .  .  To  tljeir  conduct  we  muist  numly 
atirihutc  tite  coutick^nc^^,  which  the  agricultural  population  retained  iti  the 
]>rouiiHes  of  the  trospel,  and  their  finn  |iersistencc  in  a  persecuted  faith, 
The  grate  of  God  operated  by  human  uieans  to  preserve  Christianity 
under  the  domination  of  the  Ottomans."* 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  door  of  hope  was  opened,  and  th^ 
opening  gradually  widened,  for  the  race.  The  decay  and  extinc- 
tion of  tlie  children-tribute*  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  to  be 
considered  ae  the  removal  6f  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all 
recovery.  The  contact  with  Venice,  even  in  political  subordination, 
maintained  variously  at  various  times,  and  never  wholly  lost  in  the 
•  FfDby*B  Gre«iio,p,  181. 
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{so-called)  Ionian  Islands  until  the  extinction  of  the  long-Hved 
Republic,  may  at  least  have  tended  to  maintain  some  sense  of  a 
common  life,  and  common  interests,  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
The  gradual  loss  by  the  Turks  of  their  military  supremacy  was  at 
least  a  negative  advantage,  a  remote  source  of  hope,  to  those 
whom  they  held  in  servitude.  Some  admissions,  too,  must  be 
made  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  Whether  to  avoid  trouble,  or  for  what- 
ever reason,  in  certain  districts,  as  in  the  Armatoliks,  in  Maina,  in 
Sphakia,  a  more  or  less  wild  local  independence  w€U3  permitted  to 
subsist.  And  candour  compels  us  to  confess  that  the  gradual 
inroads  of  Russia,  with  its  rising  power,  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  its  active  interference  in  the  Danubian  Principahties,  sug- 
gested in  idea  the  figure  of  a  deliverer  rising  on  the  far  horizon. 

In  the  peculiar  case  of  Chios,  the  large  principles  of  local  self- 
government,  established  under  the  Genoese  tmding  company  of 
the  Giustiniani,  were  respected  by  the  Sultans  after  the  conquest 
of  the  island  in  1566,  It  became  the  home  of  comparative  security 
and  prosperity.  It  retained  this  character  until  the  epoch-  of 
the  Greek  Revolution,  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  quenched  in 
blood  by  a  massacre  even  more  sanguinaiy,  though  apparently  in 
some  respects  less  fiendish,  than  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of  the 
present  year.  By  this  condition  of  relative  freedom,  continued 
through  generations,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  rose  to  a 
superior  level  of  intelligence ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  Chios  has  supplied  the  chief  part  of  those  mercantile  families, 
BO  full  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  shrewdness,  who  have  given 
in  our  day  to  Grecian  commerce  its  veiy  prominent  and  powerful 
position  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  of  Europe.  What  a 
lesson,  on  the  comparative  results  of  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
even  a  very  modest  share  of  freedom  with  order  on  the  other ! 

When  the  Morea  returned,  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718, 
under  Turkish  dominion,  the  cessation  of  the  children-tribute  had 
for  some  time  removed  a  powerful  check  upon  the  growth  of  the 
population,  and  the  system  came  at  least  partially  into  vogue  of 
commuting  the  personal  services  of  the  rayah,  and  exactions  in 
kind,  for  money  payments  of  fixed  amount.*  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  nineteenth  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  population  of  the  Morea  would  appear  to  have  increased  from 
200,000  (1701)  t  to  twice  that  number. 

The  consequence  of  this  risuig  energy  was  soon  exhibited  in 
the  activity  of  Russian  influence,  and  in  the  readiness  with  which 
welcome  was  accorded  to  the  rather  selfish  plans  of  Catherine  II. 
In  1770,  her  agents  procured  a  revolt  in  the  Peloponnesos  and 
in  Crete,  but  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  them  under 
the  crown  of  the  Empress.}     The  result,  as  might  be  expected, 

♦  Finlay's  Grooce,  p.  281.  f  Ibid.  p.  237.  X  Ibid.  p.  308. 
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Was  dkeouragmg ;  and  in  the  peace  of  Kamardju  wlitcU  did  so 
much  to  extend  Russian  power  and  influence  over  tlie  ( "  i  -"  iis 
of  Turkey  in  gefieral,  no  other  care  was  taken  of  the  Gr^  u 

the  insertion  of  a  clause  of  amnesty,  which  was  left  to  e3ceout4> 
itself;  a  process  which  requires  no  exposition  in  detail,*  They 
shared,  liuwever,  in  principle^  and  they  had  qualities  enablmg  them 
to  turn  to  peculiar  account,  the  strange  but  very  valuable  privi- 
leges of  the  Barat,  under  which  Ottoman  subjects,  residing  in 
Ottoman  territoiT,  obtained  a  charter  of  denaturalization,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  some  friendly  power,  to  whom 
their  allegiance  was  traBBferred*t  But  the  time  soon  arrived 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  moral  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  of  growing  commerce,  and  of  the  improvements 
effected  m  their  language  by  progresBive  approxunations  to  the 
ancient  standard.  By  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  they  had 
so  far  imbibed  the  spirit  and  sense  of  nationality,  that  it  is  said 
disappointment  was  felt  on  its  being  found  that  nothing  was  done 
for  the  Greek  race*  The  influence  t»f  the  miflchiovous  combum- 
tion,  wliich  daringly  assumed  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alhance,  was 
undisguisedly  adverse  to  them.  The  Congress  of  Laybach,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Revolution,  declared  its  hostihty  to  L*very  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  Congi'ess  of  Verona,}  which  followed  closely  upon 
the  great  massacre  of  Chios,  was  not  roused  by  s>^npathy  or 
horror  to  authorize  any  positive  measure  or  policy  against  Sultan 
Mahmoud ;  and  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
were  upon  the  whole  overborne,  in  the  direction  of  Russian  policy^ 
by  his  horror  of  democracy, § 

But  the  opinion  and  sense  of  communities  had  now  a  larger 
influence  than  formerly  on  the  coui-se  of  affairs,  and  even  on  the 
action  of  Governments.  The  Greeks  were  advancing  in  education 
and  in  wealth,  whilst  the  process  of  decay  had  visibly  attacked 
the  proud  Empire  of  the  Ottomans,  Courage  had  re\nved  among^ 
them,  fostered  partially  by  pii'acy  and  lynganduge,  but  also  by  tho 
formation  of  regular  military  bands,  composed  from  tJie  amtatolu 
or  local  Cliristian  militia,  who,  in  the  strange  and  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  Empire,  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  great 
power  in  parts  of  the  peninsula,  until  in  later  times  the  centraUzing 
operations  of  the  Sultans,  endeavouring  to  circiunscribe  their 
action,  threw  them  into  an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  into  habits  of  absolute  rapine.  From  the 
materials  thus  supplied,  several  regular  eorps  had  been  coi  d 

in  connection  with  various  Governments,     On  tho  sea,  "  td 

been  formed  a  race  of  hardy  mariners,  who  manned  the  Greek 


•  Gordon,  i.  31*    t  Fiiiliiy*»  Hii!t<*ry  of  tho  Greek  RoTflJwtipn,  i.  131.     1  Ibid,  il  IC;2. 
§  A  difFeront  view,   to  aomw   pxUiit,  is    tokon  in  Jo7UOT]nG*s  LIfo  and  Timoi  of 
Alc^xander  L,  Tat*  iii,  cbiiptern  rl,  n^tid  viL 
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trading  ships,  and  knew  how  to  work  the  guns,  that  they  carried 
for  defence  against  the  piracy  still  infesting  their  coasts.  All 
these  separate  materials  were  brought  into  the  possibility  of  com- 
bination by  the  Philikfe  Hetairia  ;*  a  secret  society  of  considerable 
valne,  in  whose  bosom  lay  the  seeds  of  the  revolution,  waiting  the 
day  when  they  should  burst  from  the  surface.  This  combination 
grew  out  of  or  replaced  a  literary  institution  called  the  Philomuse 
Society,  which,  like  the  agricultural  gatherings  at  a  more  recent 
period  in  Italy,  appears  to  have  cloaked  its  aims  under  a  title 
calculated  to  avert  suspicion.  The  Hetairia  had  a  decided  relation 
to  Russian  influence,  as  well  as  to  Greek  independence,  but  to 
influence  of  a  popular  kind,  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  very 
energetic  operation  during  the  present  year.  All  the  European 
Governments  were  alike  hostile  at  the  time.  Still  in  the  case  of 
Sussia  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  Hellenes  might  not 
irrationally  regard  her  as  the  natural  enemy  of  their  enemy.  The 
ramifications  of  this  society  were  wide,  and  its  uses,  at  least  its 
preliminary  uses,  would  seem  to  have  been  considerable.t 

It  was  not,  however,  by  the  advised  counsel  of  the  conspiratoi-s 
that  the  time  of  the  outbreak  was  finally  determined ;  but  by  the 
war  between  Sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  formidable  vassal,  Ali 
Pacha  of  Joannina  in  Albania,  which  appeared  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action  too  tempting  to  be  sUghted.  It  was  in  the  year 
1821,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Principalities,  that  the  movement 
began ;  but  it  was  essentially  Greek, J  and  could  only  live  and 
thrive  on  its  ovfn  soil.  In  Southern  Greece  it  commenced,  with  fatal 
energy,  in  a  widespread  massacre  of  the  dispersed  Mussulman  popu- 
lation. It  rose  to  nobler  efforts,  and  to  great  exploits;  but  I  am  not 
required  to  attempt,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  details  of  military 
history.  It  offers  in  detail  a  chequered  picture  of  patriotism  and 
corruption,  desperate  valour  and  weak  irresolution,  honour  and 
treacheiy,  resistance  to  the  Turk  and  feud  one  wth  another. 
Its  records  are  stained  with  many  acts  of  cruelty.  And  yet  who 
can  doubt  that  it  was  upon  the  whole  a  noble  stroke,  struck  for 
freedom  and  for  justice,  by  a  people  who,  feeble  in  numbers  and 
resources,  were  casting  off  the  vile  slough  of  servitude,  who 
derived  their  strength  from  right,  and  whose  worst  acts  were 
really  in  the  main  due  to  the  mastei*s,  who  had  saddled  them  not 
only  with  a  cruel,  but  with  a  most  demoralizing,  yoke?§  Among 
the  propositions,  which  seem  to  be  appUcable  to  the  facts  collec- 
tively, are  these :  first,  that  it  lay  beyond  the  power  of  Turkey  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  without  the  aid  of  Ibrahim's  ability  and  of 

•  Gonlon,  i.  42;  Finlay,  i.  120. 

t  Finlay  and  Gordon  seem  to  differ  much  in  their  estimates  of  the  efficiency  of  tho 
Heteiria.  X  Finlay,  i.  1G9. 

§  See,  on  this  subject,  n  nohlo  passage  from  Lord  Russell's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of 
Europe,  whicli  is  oitod  by  tho  Bulgarian  Doi)utie8  at  p.  25  of  their  recent  pamphlet. 
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the  Kg)"ptian  forces:*  secondly,  tliat  gratitude  for  what  Greece 
hud  once  been  and  done  producod  much  foreigii  aid,  CBpeoially  in 
the  uoble  forms  of  individual  devotion,  as  iVom  BjTon,  Church, 
Gordon,  Hastings,  and  othei-s:  thirdly,  that  the  efForts  made  would 
have  been  incfleetital  to  achieve  a  complete  deHvemnce,  without 
fureign  assistance  of  another  sort. 

Every  traveller  in  Greece  and  its  islands  will  speedily  leam 
that  upon  the  list  of  virtues  obliterated  from,  or  rather  impaired 
in,  the  general  Hellenic  mind,  tlio  seiuse  of  j:^ratitude  is  not  inrhiflcd. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  lively. 

One  of  the  most  lu-illiant  names  of  our  political  InjBtory  ij?  also 
one  of  the  names  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Greece.  It  is  the  name 
of  George  Canning*  Let  us  now  see  by  what  wise  and  bold 
action  that  place  m  the  fond  and  tenacious  memory  of  a  coimtry 
and  a  race  was  obtained. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  reached  at  first  very  widely  over  the 
range  of  territones  inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  from  Macedonia 
to  Crete  ;  but  after  a  time  came  to  be  contracted,  as  far  as  land 
operations  were  concerned,  witliin  limits  narrower  than  those  of 
the  liistorical  Greek  Peninsula.  The  moderate  capacity  and 
indifferent  morality,  but  too  obsenable among  the  Greek  leaders, 
convinced  the  acute  and  penetrating  mind  of  Lord  Byron  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  were  vast.  In  August,  1824, 
before  Ibrahim  with  his  Egyptian  forces  had  taken  part  in  the 
quarrel^  the  Greek  Government  entreated  England  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  fnistratc  the  schemes  of  Russia.t  Mr, 
Canning  received  tliis  letter  on  November  4th,  and  answered  it 
on  the  let  of  December.  In  his  reply  he  only  promised  that 
Great  Britain  woidd  mediate,  on  the  request  of  Greece,  witli 
the  assent  of  the  Sidtan,  a  friendly  sovereign  who  had  given  to 
this  country  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  chief  importance  of  this 
answer  lay,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it  uicluded  the  recognition  of  a 
govenmientj  authorized  to  act  for  the  Greeks,  and  thus  of  tlieir 
latent  right  to  form  themselveB  int-o  a  state :  secondly,  that  it 
mdieatLMl  a  step  on  Avhicb,  when  taken  by  tliem,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  found  liirther  proceedings.  He  had  indeed  already, 
in  1823,  by  a  recognition  of  the  Turkish  blockade  of  the  Greek 
port^,  given  to  the  insurgents  the  character  of  belligerents.!  But 
it  seems  plain  on  grounds  of  common  sense,  although  in  1801  the 
(piestion  came  to  be  clouded  by  prepoKsessions,  that  a  measure  of 
this  natnre  is  properly  determined  by  considerations  of  fact^ 
rather  tJian  of  principle. 

In  August,  1825,  the  military  presmirci  through  the  invasion  of 

•  Gonloti^  il  17U  t  Finlay'B  Orock  Rerolutio^,  IL  1«C;  Gordan,  ii.  l'«a 

§  Lii  Kuai«io  «t  )u  Turquict  [mv  Duiiiii  ilia  Boukiiurow.    Amttlertlan). 
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the  Peloponnesos  by  the  Egyptian  force,  had  become  severe  :  and 
an  act,  as  formal  and  authoritative  as  the  condition  of  a  State  still 
in  embryo  would  permit,  then  declared  that  "  the  Greek  nation 
places  the  sacred  deposit  of  its  liberty,  independence,  and  political 
existence,  under  the  absolute  protection  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Canning  at  once  perceived  the  full  significance  of  the  step ; 
and  entered  upon  perhaps  the  boldest  and  wisest  policy  which 
has  been  exhibited  by  a  British  Minister  during  the  present 
century.  It  did  not  consist  in  empty  but  offensive  vaunts  of  the 
national  resources,  or  loud  proclamations  of  devotion  to  British 
interests,  of  which  Britons,  like  other  nations  in  their  own  cases 
respectively,  have  little  need  to  be  reminded.  Neither  did  it  rest 
on  those  guilty  appeals  to  national  fears  and  animosities,  which  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  body  of  a  people  can  withstand 
when  they  come  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  its  leading*  characteristic  was  a  generous  confidence  in 
the  good  sense,  and  love  of  Uberty,  which  belonged  to  his  country- 
men, and  a  brave  and  almost  chivalrous  belief  that  they  would  go 
right  if  their  leaders  did  not  lead  them  wrong.  Before  Mr. 
Canning  took  office  in  1822,  the  British  Government  viewed  the 
Greek  rebellion  with  an  evil  eye,  from  jealousy  of  Russia.  Accord- 
ing to  Finlay,*  its  aversion  was  greater  than  that  of  "  any  other 
Christian  Government."  Its  nearest  representative,  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  well  known  in  the  Ionian  Islands  as  King  Tom,  after 
breaking  faith  with  the  people  there  by  the  establishment  of  a 
government  virtually  absolute  in  his  own  hands,  endeavoured  (but 
in  vain)  to  detect  by  the  low  use  of  espionage  the  plans,  yet  in 
embryo,  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  had  any  individual  more  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  despotic  governments 
of  Europe,  than  a  Minister,  who  was  more  hateful  in  their  eyes 
than  any  Secretary  of  State  who  before  or  since  has  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  he  saw  that  the  true  method  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  an  exorbitant  influence,  of  disarming 
Russian  intrigue,  and  shutting  out  the  power  of  mischief,  was  for 
England  to  assume  boldly  her  own  appropriate  office  as  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  thus  to  present  her  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  struggling  to  attain  the  precious  boon.  Invested 
with  a  sole  authority  by  the  address  of  the  Greeks,  and  thereupon 
at  once  tendering,  through  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  his  distuiguished 
cousin,  the  mediation  of  England  to  the  Porte,  he  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  associate  with  himself  as  partner  in  his  office  that 
Power,  who,  as  he   well  knew,  had   it   in   her  hands  either   to 

♦  Greek  Revolution,  ii.  1(>1  ;  Gordon,  i.  315.  Also  compare  Tricoupi,  HcUonike 
EpanastasiB,  i.  389,  seqq. ;  ii.  211) ;  iii.  2(17.  On  the  change  in  the  English  policy,  and 
its  ofiFoct,  see  Tricoupi,  iii.  li)l — V.H.  The  majority  of  Mr.  Canning's  Cabinet  did  not 
Kympathlze  with  him :  but  ho  had  the  advantage  of  a  thoroughly  loyal  chief  in  Loril 
Liverpool. 
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make  or  mar  his  work,*  The  circmnBtanceB  were  in  some 
respects  propitioui?.  Alexander*  who  had  been  perplexed  with 
perpetual  balancing  between  his  Orthodox  sjTnpathies  and  his 
deHpotic  covenants  or  leanmgs,  died  before  the  close  of  1825: 
and  Nicholas,  his  Buccessor,  expended  the  findfniits  of  hia  young 
imperial  energies  in  repelling  the  mediation  of  England  aa  to 
Ids  own  quarrel  with  the  Porte,  but  also  in  accepting,  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  nature,  that  partnership  in  the  patronage  of  the 
struggling  Greeks,  which  was  tendered  to  him  bj  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govemment-t  In  Greece 
itself,  the  eflect  is  described  by  Tricoupi  in  few  words  :  ^  *£AA£tf 
riyy\i^€\*  oXnj ;  all  Greece  became  Englislut 

Had  Mr.  Canning  been  a  man  of  infinn  purpose,  or  of  narrow 
and  peddling  mind,  he  might  readily  have  found  excuses  for  die* 
claiming  special  concern  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  subjects.  The  party  by  which  Lord  Liverpoors  Government 
was  supported  did  not  sympathize  with  that  or  with  any  revolt* 
The  PhilheUenes  of  England  were  but  a  sect,  limited  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  But,  above  all,  there  had  been  then  no  groimdto 
fear  lest  Russia,  by  an  affected  or  real  protection,  shoidd  shut  out 
this  country  from  her  proper  ofBce.  Russia  had  em-rendered  her- 
self,  in  the  main,  to  the  debasing  influence  of  Metternich.  §  She 
had  in  1823,  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  for  the  Greek  cause, 
produced  a  plan  for  dividing  the  country  mto  three  hospodariatee, 
to  be  governed  by  native  rulers,  with  the  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Ottoman  ganisons;  and  had  even  alleged,  as  a  ground  for  its 
adoption,  that  it  highly  favomvd  the  principal  families,  and  would 
detach  them  from  the  interestR  of  the  insurrection.  Its  single  merit 
was,  that  it  covered  the  entire  range  of  the  Hellenic  lands ;  but  it 
seemed  to  gi%*e  ground  for  the  accusation  of  Finlay.||  that  its  aim 
was  to  keep  Greek  feeling  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation,  and  thus 
to  peri-jetuate  the  need  of  Russian  inteiTention.  At  the  outset  of 
tlie  war,  the  attitude  of  this  great  St^te  had  been  one  of  undis- 
guised hostility .f  It  not  only  dismissed  I  lypsilantes,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Piincipalities,  from  the  Russian  army,  and  gave 
the  necessary  consent  for  the  entry  of  Turkish  troops  into  thoee 
provinces  to  put  down  the  insuiTection,  but  it  ejected  fromRuseiaii 
iterritory.  under  circumstances  of  great  severity,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Greeks,  who  were  refused  admission  into  Austria,  and  into  the 
Sardinia  o^  that  day,  and  who  only  by  means  of  private  alms  wore 
enabled  to  return  to  then*  countjy,**  But  Russia  had  also  con- 
troversies  uf  its  own  with  the  Porte,  arising  nut  of  the  artidei*  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bukliarest  (1812),  and  indirectly  those  controvenrieB 

•  Compare  THcmtpi,  HoU^niki^  EfumiuitaBia,  iii  27K  f  Djid.  It.  2»  3. 

I  IHid,  ili.  2(>7.  §  La  auaAie  et  U  Toiquio^  p.  S8. 

n  (tmok  Ravoliitios.  iL  ItiS.  ^  lUUl  i.  loS  fm[i\. 

••  Ibi<L  a.  j».  10*;;  Gordon,  n.  p,  ^. 
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favoured  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  by  requiring  Turkish  troops 
to  be  moved  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Canning  made  his 
far-sighted  appeal  to  the  Czar.  And  it  was  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  countries  that  the  work  received  an  impetus  such  as  to 
secure  success.  In  the  month  of  April,  1826,  an  important  protocol 
was  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which  the  leading  terms  are  as 
follows.  Greece  shall  be  a  tributary  State,  governed  by  autho* 
rities  of  its  own  choice,  but  with  a  certain  influence  reserved  to 
the  Porte  in  their  appointment.  The  Greek  people  shall  have  the 
exclusive  direction  of  their  foreign  relations.  The  lands  of  Turkish 
proprietors  shall  be  purchased  by  the  State.  The  Second  article 
provides  for  an  offer  of  mediation  with  the  Porte ;  and  the  Third 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  already  declared,  should  the  Porte 
refuse  the  offer.  The  delimitation  of  territory  is  reserved.  The 
two  Governments  renounce,  by  a  happy  covenant,  imitated  in 
1840,  and  again  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  all  exclusive 
advantages,  and  all  tenitorial  aggrandisement.  Lastly,  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  three  Great  Powers  is  to  be  invited.*  This 
protocol  was  followed,  through  the  aid  of  British  and  French  in- 
fluence, by  the  Treaty  of  Akerman,  which  settled  the  outstanding 
differences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  made  further  provision 
respecting  the  Principalities,  and  re-established  in  principle  the 
autonomy  of  Sei-via.f 

The  offer  of  mediation  agreed  on  in  the  protocol  was  refused 
by  the  Porte,  which  now  relied  on  its  military  successes,  and 
which  had  not  to  deal  with  an  united  Europe ;  though  the  France 
of  the  Bourbons,  much  to  its  honour,  had  associated  itself  with 
the  Courts  of  England  and  of  Russia.  The  refusal  brought  about 
the  signature,  in  July,  1827,  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  This 
treaty  was  the  great  ornament  of  the  too  short-Kved  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning,  as  the  poUcy,  which  it  brought  to  decisive 
effect,  was  the  crown  of  all  his  diplomacy.  It  provided  for  a 
renewed  offer  of  good  ofiices  to  the  Porte,  and  for  compulsory 
measures  to  give  practical  effect,  in  case  of  a  renewed  refusal,  to 
the  protocol  of  1826.  But,  after  not  many  days,  Mr.  Canning  was 
no  more. 

Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  declaration  of  a  com- 
pulsory armistice,  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  November,  the  dismissal  of  the  Am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople,  the  war  declared  in  April,  1828, 
on  Russian  grounds,  by  the  Czar,  and  the  advance  of  his  conquering 
armies  to  the  conquest  of  Adiianople  in  August,  1829.  At  that 
point  the  Emperor  Nicholas  perceived  from  many  signs,  and 
doubtless  among  them  from  the  attitude  of  England,  the  pmdence 

•  La  Russie  et  la  Turquie,  pp.  92—94.  f  Ibid.  p.  95—^101. 
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of  a  halt.  But  to  liiin  and  to  his  country,  aided  by  tie  good 
oflScefi  of  Pnis8ia,  redounded  tlie  final  honour  of  including  in  tlio 
Russian  Treaty  of  Peace  the  provasions  of  July,  1827*  Tlio 
tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  is  tJie  iuternatioaal 
charter  of  the  independent  existence  of  Greece**  Though  thi> 
Sultan  had  vaguely  agreed  to  the  conceseion  before  the  Treaty, 
at  the  iuBtaucu  uf  England  and  France,  yet  hie  willingness  to 
comply  may  be  set  down,  in  the  main,  to  the  fonnidable  nearnesd 
of  the  Russian  army. 

A  BritiBh  subject  can,  as  such,  find  little  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
later  stages  of  the  history.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand  why 
in  1821*,  ivith  Constantuiople  opened  to  the  Russian  armies,  tho 
British  Government  should  have  been  disturbed ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  either  to  comprehend  or  to  justify  the  rapid  change  of  tone 
and  feeling  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  power  in  January*  182^;  and  which  stigmatized  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  in  the  Royal  speech  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  as  an  imtoward,  though  it  was  certainly  an  imex- 
^ected,  event.  An  error,  not  perliaps  more  strikhig,  but  yet  more 
rievouB  in  its  consequences,  was  the  naiTow  amount  of  territor}' 
'accorded  to  the  new  Kmgd(uu,  as  if  to  abate  at  once  the  high 
hopes  and  rebuke  the  nobh-  daring  of  its  people,  and  to  condemn 
the  infant  State  to  a  deplorable  weakne^  and  perpetual  tatelage, 

Finlay  sa}^  with  truth  that  the  Revolution  of  Greece  was  the 
people's  revolution.  They  exhibited  a  tenacity  and  valour,  not 
less  than  that  of  the  American  colonists  in  their  famouB  revolt^ 
which  some  despotic  sovereigns  showed  themselves  veiy  ready  tci 
asHiHt,  We  need  not  resent  that  assistance.  It  Ijruught  to  a 
sharper  and  speedier  crisis  a  war,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  intemdnable,  between  the  two  most  tenacious  and  self-reliant 
races  in  the  world.  The  same  service  was  done  tt»  Turkey  by  the 
Three  Powers ;  and  from  higher  motives.  Their  abstinence  would 
not  have  replaced  the  Sultan  in  a  real  sovereignty.  Fortresses 
taken,  araxies  discomfited,  wtiuld  have  seemed  to  be,  but  would 
not  have  been,  the  end.  The  mountain  and  the  flood  would 
have  given  refuge  to  their  hardy  children,  and  the  contest  woidd 
have  been  dispersedly  but  resiilutely  maintained  by  a  race,  to 
whom  as  yet,  except  in  the  Black  Mour»tain»  no  equals  in  valour 
have  appeared  among  the  enslaved  populations  of  the  East.  But 
if  thijB  was  a  notable  resembhince>  there  was  another  yet  mure 
notable  contrast,  between  the  cases  of  America  and  Greece.  The 
populations  directly  interested  were  not  very  different  in  number. 
Of  quick  and  shrewd  intellect  there  certJiiuly  was  iiu  lack  in 
either.  But  the  solid  statesmen,  the  upright  and  noble  leaders,  who 
sprang  forth  in  abundance  to  meet  the  need  in  the  one  ease^  were 

*  FiijlftT,  Greek  KovolutJuij,  U.  TJ2  \  hn  Ruawi'  ai  la  TurqtiJ>»  pp    t*'*  -  1  ^^'^ 
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sadly  wanting  in  the  other.  The  colonists  of  America  had  been 
reared  under  a  system  essentially  free,  and  they  rose  in  resent- 
ment against  an  invasion  of  freedom  but  partial  and  compara- 
tively slight;  the  revolted  Hellenic  population  had  for  four 
centuries  been  crushed  and  ground  down  under  a  system,  far  from 
uniform  in  a  thousand  points,  yet  uniform  only  in  this,  that  it  was 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  excellence.  It  is  in  and  by  free- 
dom only,  that  adequate  preparation  for  fuller  freedom  can  be  made. 

The  UDcasiness  of  Greece  in  its  provisional  condition,  xmder 
Capodistrias  as  the  President  of  a  republican  Government,  was 
extreme;  and  diplomacy  still  did  it  a  service,  greater  than  perhaps 
it  knew,  in  offering,  or  promoting  the  offer  of,  its  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold*  of  Saxe  Coburg,  first  among  the  statesman-kings  of  his 
day,  or  perhaps  his  century.  He  accepted  the  Hellenic  throne ; 
but  the  intrigues  of  Capodistrias,  in  representing  difficulties,  and 
also  in  creating  them,  appear  to  have  so  far  darkened  the  pros- 
pect as  to  have  brought  about  his  resignation.  With  that  resigna- 
tion passed  away  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  infancy  for  Greece.  The 
small  number  of  princes,  disposable  for  such  a  purpose  as  filling 
the  Hellenic  throne,  was  probably  further  reduced  by  the  jealousies 
of  reigning  families  and  their  States ;  and  though  the  average 
capacity  of  the  members  of  royal  houses  may  be  considerably 
above  that  of  the  community  at  large,  but  a  very  small  part,  out 
of  a  very  small  total,  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  standard  of 
faculty  and  character  required  in  order  to  meet  the  arduous  calls 
of  the  situation.  King  Otho  was  neither  a  depraved  nor  a 
neglectful  sovereign.  But  he  had  no  conception  of  free  govern- 
ment ;  the  stage  on  which  he  had  to  act  admitted  only  of  its 
exhibition  in  Lilliputian  proportions :  there  were  no  indigenous 
statesmen  suited  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  Strangers  were  brought 
in  for  ministers  ;  the  spirit  of  faction,  and,  worst  of  all,  of  foreign 
faction,  prevailed  at  the  centre;  absolutism  was  the  medicine 
applied  to  the  infirmities  of  the  country ;  weakness  and  disorder 
were  the  result.  And  when  a  Constitution  was  established  in  1843, 
it  was  alike  premature  and  defective,  both  in  itself,  and  in  that  it  had 
to  be  worked  by  a  sovereign  incapable  of  comprehending  it.  In  1862 
the  patience  of  the  people  was  finally  exhausted,  and  King  Otho  dis- 
appeared. Perhaps  it  is  only  as  from  that  year,  that  free  Greece  ought 
to  be  considered  as  put  upon  its  trial.  And  even  when  the  stage  was 
thus  cleared,  and  a  sovereign  of  promise  was  at  length  secured  for 
the  country,  it  was  the  promise  of  boyhood  only,  and  more  years  had 
to  pass  before  the  young  King  George  attained  the  years  of  action. 

This  outline,  so  general  and  so  slight,  would  require,  of  course, 
correction  as  well  as  development  if  made  applicable  to  details. 
But  some  review  of  the  past  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 

*  Finlay,  ii.  221 ;  Tricoupi,  iv.380,  S-^l. 
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ohande  of  judging  rightly  of  the  present.  Aiid  here  we  encounter 
la  school  of  thought,  whose  maxim  it  is  that  the  emancipation  of 
^  Greece  has  resulted  in  a  total  failure.  Let  me  now  first  show  that 
competent  judges  have  not  thought  so,  and  afterwards  aak,  whether 
bis  sentence  of  sweeping  eondenination  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 
The  Seven  Islands,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Soptinsular 
Republic,  are  scattered  along  the  coast  froin  Epinist^the  extreme 
Routh  of  tbe  Morea.  They  are  independent  in  thought  and  feelings 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  partition  of  the  offices  of  government, 
under  the  British  Protection,  a  keen  rivahy  prevailed.  No  one 
probably  will  be  founfl  to  hold,  that  that  chapter  of  our  hist^^ry  is 
wt»rthy  of  its  general  Htrahi,  Sometimes,  when  we  preached  consti- 
tutional doctrine  to  Continental  sovereigns,  the  cose  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  was  cast  in  our  teeth.  It  was  at  onu  time  my  duty  to 
study  carefully  the  liistory  of  tlie  connection,  and  1  must  say  tlrnt, 
thntigh  the  general  intentions  of  the  Protecting  Power  wcr<^ 
good,  the  reproach  was  in  various  respects  well  deserved ;  even 
down  to  a  period,  when  King  Tom  and  lus  systeni  had  been  ap- 
parently repudiated.  To  share  a  common  subordination  is  not  a 
principle  of  common  life.  The  islands  had  no  other  principle, 
except  one,  that  of  theii-  Hellenic  nationality.  And  this,  which  wa« 
a  reality  and  an  honour,  some  Engllyhmen  were  led  absurdly  to  deny, 
because  the  Italian  language  was  in  use  among  the  ruling  class, 
with  a  very  limited  infusion,  if  any,  of  Italian  blood.  Why  did  wo 
not,  on  the  estabHslmient  of  a  free  Greece,  sci^c  the  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  relation  manifestly  prox-isional,  and  relieving 
them  and  ourselves  from  a  position  false  from  the  root  upwards, 
by  aUowing  them  to  t^ke  their  natural  place  as  part  of  the  newly 
constituted  State  I 

The  question  appears  a  reasonable  one ;  yet  we  have  no  reasou 
to  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Canning  contemplated  such  a  meaefUre.^ 
It  is  probable,  that  ho  found  himself  boimd  hand  and  foot  by  a 
military  tradition,  supposed  to  draw  its  origin    from   the    great 
fapoleon.     If  Napoleon  did  indeed  teach,  as  is  said,  the  great 
ttOitaiy  value  of  Corfii,  it  would  be  interesting  to  observ^e  at  what 
"period  of  his  career  he  promulgated  the  doctiine.     Was  it  after, 
or  was  it  before,  six  or  eight  thousand  of  his  veteran  troops  under 
|Berthier  were  neutralized,  for  all  the  years  from  the  French  con- 
quest to  his  abdication,  by  a  couple  (I  believe)  of  small   British 
vessels  ?*    Even  in  the  times  of  sailing  ships,  and  of  an  artillery 
I  which  has  since  been  not  so  much  improved  as  transfonned,  and 
with  reference  also  to  the  monopoHzing  schemes  of  an  aggressive 
power,  it  may  be  asked,  what  element  of  strengUi  did  Corfii  secure 
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for  a  poflseesor  who  had  not  the  command  of  the  sea  ?  and  what 
real  addition  did  it  make  to  the  military  resources  of  one  who  had 
it  ?  Of  the  military  burden,  for  a  country  like  this,  of  maintaining 
garrisons  of  six  or  eight  thousand  men,  whether  in  Corfu  or  in  the 
islands  collectively,  it  is  needless  that  I  should  speak. 

No  man  was  more  keenly  sensitive  than  Lord  Palmerston  on 
subjects  connected  with  miUtary  power,  or  more  alive  to  the  de- 
fective state  and  qualified  progress  of  free  Greece.  Yet,  in  1862, 
when  first  the  prospect  of  free  government  in  an  effective  form 
was  opened  for  that  coxmtry,  he  with  Lord  Russell  proposed,  and  his 
Cabinet  promptly  agreed,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Seven  Islands  with 
the  continental  State.  This  was  a  practical  witness  to  the  judg* 
ment  passed  by  that  Cabinet,  and  especially  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell,  on  the  hopefulness  of  the  future  for  Greece. 
Had  they  not  had  confidence  in  her  prospects,  they  could  not  have 
deemed  it  wise  and  right  to  promote  the  transfer  of  the  Ionian 
population  from  British  protection  to  the  rule  of  the  young  King. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  were 
most  desirous,  even  at  that  late  period,  to  retrieve  the  error  com- 
mitted at  the  inception  of  the  Hellenic  State  by  the  deplorable 
restriction  of  its  territory.  In  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the 
Porte,  they  wished  for  the  assignment  of  Thessaly  and  Epiros  to 
Greece,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  sovereignty  and  tribute.  Our 
own  surrender  of  the  Protectorate  gave  us,  in  a  measure,  occasion 
to  consider  what  arrangements  might  be  most  conducive  to  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  East.  Happy  would  ifc  have  been  for  all 
concerned  if  these  opinions  could  have  taken  practical  effect.  But 
even  ^vith  Governments  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  the 
standard  of  wisdom  as  to  territorial  questions  is  not  uniformly 
high.  As  gold  for  individuals,  so  land  has  for  States,  a  mere- 
tricious fascination. 

Nothing  could  at  that  time  have  been  gained  by  a  pubUc  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  ungenerous  to 
Turkey,  then,  as  was  still  hoped,  seriously  engaged  in  giving  effect 
to  the  reforms  she  had  so  solemnly  promised  in  1856,  to  disturb 
the  slumbering  Eastern  Question  by  mooting  a  plan  of  which  a 
refusal,  if  made  known,  would  have  placed  her  in  an  invidious 
position.  The  position  is  now  wholly  different.  She  has  herself 
trodden  under  foot  those  promises,  bought  from  her  with  such  an 
effusion  of  Western  blood  and  treasure.  She  has  completely 
liberated  for  free  discussion  both  friends  and  foes,  and  also  such 
as,  disclaiming  either  enmity  or  admiration,  believe  that  her  best 
chance  of  continuing  to  hold  a  position  in  Europe  dependB  upon  the 
speedy  adoption  of  large  and  liberal  aiTangenients  for  the  virtual 
self-management  of  intcnial  affiiirs  in  some  or  all  of  her  European 
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provinces.  But  I  deem  it  also  important  to  redeem,  duiiug  the 
Kfetime  of  his  fellow-labourer.  Earl  Russell,  the  memory  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  wrong  dont*  it  by  thoRe,  who  believe  or  argue 
that,  if  now  alive,  he  would  have  been  found  to  plead  the  obliga- 
tion of  nmiutaiuing  the  integiity  of  the  Ottoman  Power  as  para- 
mount to  the  duty  of  granting  to  her  afflicted  subjects  eimple, 
broad,  and  effective  guarantees  for  their  personal  and  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  Finlay,  publishing  in  18fil  the  History  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution, has  complained  that  the  progress  of  the  country  in  industry 
and  population  had  not  then  answered  to  the  expectations  formed  of 
it.  Bnt  he  has  nowhere  uttered  a  word  to  imply  tliat  its  eman- 
cipation was  other  than  a  great  good  conferred  upon  the  Hellenic 
race,  as  well  as  a  gain  for  Europe  by  the  extinction  of  a  Haiuiug 
element  of  discord*  I  have  adverted  at  various  points  to  the  faults, 
in  Greece  and  out  of  it,  which  have  restricted,  but  not  destroyed^  the 
frnit^  of  the  Canning  poUcy.  Yet  let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselveBi 
that  real  and  most  important  progress  has,  after  all,  been  achieved. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  not  only  did  the  whole  domi- 
nant class,  or  rather  the  collected  fmgments  of  a  domiuant 
olass,  present,  as  their  leading  features,  weakness,  selfishness,  and 
venahty,  but  the  people  was  partially  barbarized,  buth  by  servitude, 
and  by  the  professions  of  the  pirate  and  clepht;  so  that  the  war 
w4iich  they  wagL^d  was  terribly  defaced  by  acts  of  cnielty.  But  tho 
revolutions  which  they  made,  and  justly  made,  in  1843  and  in 
18 G2,  did  them  honour  by  their  freedom  from  the  taint  of  blood* 
Greece,  internally  considered,  is  now  an  elemeut^not  of  disturbanoe^ 
but  of  stability,  in  the  Levant.  As  the  countrj^  does  not  molest 
Europe,  so  the  people,  always  sound  at  heart,  do  not  molest  the 
Government;  but  obey  the  laws,  which,  indeed,  are  borne  better, 
perhaps,  than  they  deserve.  The  e\il  of  transitory  niinistriee  and 
shifting  majoritii^s  is  but  a  secondary  symptom  ;  and  has  often 
found  it«  parallel  in  our  own  substantially  well-governed,  and 
always  orderly,  Austrahan  colonies.  Brigandage  has,  indeed,  been 
greatly  favoured  both  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  by  ihf^ 
jBtrong  countenance  it  received  from  traditions  anterior  to  tho 
Revolution,  when  it  wore  the  guise  of  patriotism.  But  it  had  long 
mnce  become  occasional  and  limited,  at  the  time  when  England 
was  shocked  and  harrowed  by  a  deplorable  but  single  outrage,  of 
a  kind  from  which  Italy  has  been  but  lately  purged,  and  Sicily, 
we  must  fear,  is  not  yet  purged  altogether.  The  venaUty,  im- 
blushing  and  almost  universal  among  pubUc  men  at  Constanti- 
Dopk\  hides  its  head  in  Athens,  much  as  it  did  in  Eu gland  under 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Recently  detected  in  the  gross  transactionB 
between  certain  ministers  and  certain  bishops,  it  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  severely  punished  by  the  regular  unbiassed  action  of 
tho  Courts*    In  tliis  small  and  almost  unniicipal  StatOt  tJie  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Judiciary  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  question  • 
of  itself  an  inestimable  advantage.  The  higher  Clergy  live  in 
harmony  with  the  State,  the  lower  with  the  people ;  and  the 
correspondence  of  our  Foreign  OflSce  would  show  instances  of 
their  liberal  feeling,  such  as  are  Hkely  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  Eastern  Christendom  at  large.  Their  union  with 
the  people  at  large  makes  them  an  important  element  of  strength 
to  the  social  fabric.  It  was  indeed  an  union  cemented  by  suflfer- 
ing.  On  Easter  Day,  in  April,  1821,  the  Patriarch  Gregorios*  was 
arrested  in  \nm  robes,  after  divine  service,  and  hanged  at  the  gate 
of  his  own  palace  in  Constantinople.  After  three  days  he  was  cut 
down,  and  his  body  dehvered  to  a  rabble  of  low  Jews,  who  dragged 
it  through  the  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea.  Gordon  enumerates 
about  twenty  Bishops,  who  were  massacred  or  executed  by  the 
Turks  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution.f  As  for  the  priests, 
they  sufiered  everywhere,  and  first  of  all.J 

The  statistical  record,  moreover,  of  the  progress  of  Greece,  drawn 
firom  pubKc  sources,  is  far  from  being  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

The  population,  which  stood  in  1834  at  650,000,  had  risen  in 
1870  to  1,238,000;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  nearly  doubled  in  thirtynsix 
years ;  a  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  than  that  of  Great  Britaio, 
and  far  beyond  the  ordinary  European  rate.  With  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece  must  now  contain  a  number  of  souls  considerably 
beyond  a  million  and  a  half. 

In  1830,  Greece  had  110  schools,  with  9,249  scholars.  In  1860, 
it  had  752  schools,  with  52,860  scholars.  The  Univei-sity  of  Athens, 
which  in  1837  had  52  students,  in  1866  could  show  1,182. 

The  revenue,  which  was  £275,000  in  1833,  was  £518,000  in 
1845,  and  £1,283,000  in  1873;  or  probably  about  a  million,  after 
allowing  for  the  Ionian  Islands. 

For  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Greece,  the  figures,  thou^ 
imperfect,  are  not  unsatisfactory.  The  number  of  Greek  seamen^ 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  in  1871  no 
less  than  35,000.  But  before  that  annexation  they  were  24,000  :  or 
almost  three  times  as  many,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  those 
•f  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tonnage  is  over  400,000  for  187L 
Before  the  union  with  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  imports  and  exports 
averaged  for  1853-7,  £1,546,000;  but  for  1858-62,  £2,885,000. 
For  1867-71  they  had  risen  to  £4,662,000.  That  portion  of  Greek 
trade  which  is  canied  on  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
was  in  1861  £923,000,  had  risen  in  1871  to  £2,332,000. 

Neither,  then,  in  a  material,  nor  in  a  political  and  social  view,  is 
there  any  ground  to  regret  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  on 
behalf  of  Greece. 

♦  Gordon,  L  187.  Finlay,  i.  230.  Tricoupi,  HoUonikc  Epanastasis,  vol.  i.  pp.  102—107, 
cbap.  vi.  t  Gordon,  i.  187,  188,  190,  194,  306.  %  ll^id-  i-  l*-^2. 
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I  will  now  resume  the  argument  on  the  future  of  the  HelletuQ 
fubjects  of  the  Poi-te. 

The  title  of  the  Armenians,  and  of  the  Hellenic  provuicee  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  hare  their  case  considered  at  the 
approaching  Conference,  is  not,  as  I  have  already  stated,  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  Slavonic  conntries*  For  these  have  exliibited 
their  claim  in  the  most  effective  form,  by  rising  against  the  Sultan, 
and  by  defeating,  in  two  of  them  at  least,  hi«  efforts  to  pacify 
tliem  throngli  desolation.  Perhaps,  in  reason,  the  identity  of 
grievance  might  be  taken  for  granted;  but  the  ^Hellenes  may 
I  justly  be  put  to  the  proof.  Will  their  locm  standi  so  far  be  admitted 
at  the  Conference,  as  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  of  making  good 
their  case  ?  Without  prejudice  to  the  general  merits,  it  is  plain  that 
this  admission  cannot  be  withlield,  if  they  are  able  to  sustain,  by 
adequate  proof,  the  statements  which  were  boldly  assevered  at  the 
meeting  in  the »Pnyx,  but  for  which  the  evidence  has  not  been 
disclosed  to  the  world.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  the  question  to 
fitand  for  decision,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conference,  whether  its 
care  is  to  extend  to  any  other  than  the  Slavonic  provinces.  I  will 
proceed  to  state  some  reasons,  which  might  well  give  bias  to  an 
Englishman  in  favour  of  the  affirmative;  and  especially  to  an 
Englishman  slightly  tinctured  with  Russopliobiu,  or  the  kindred, 
but  more  advanced,  disease  of  Turconiania. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
miBnt  that  the  changes  it  may  be  required  to  make  shall  extend  to 
aU  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  that 
Government  to  claim  that,  when  the  immediate  and  primary  case 
of  the  Slavs  has  been  disposed  of,  the  door  shall  be  closed  against 
others,  whose  eqnality  of  title  she  has  herself  asserted.  Next  as 
to  Russia,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  her  interests  wiU  render  her 
ftUxiouB  to  widen  the  field  of  interposition.  What  generosity  may 
prompt  her  to  attempt,  I  dare  not  at  present  conjecture  ;  but,  aa  I 
believe  she  cannot  always  be  exempt  from  the  selfishness  of  which 
w^  ought  sometimes  to  be  very  conscious  in  ourselves,  so  it  has 
ieen  well  proved  that  the  Emperor  and  his  people  are  open, 
certainly  not  less  than  we  are,  to  the  generous  emotion  which 
has  recently,  and  I  believe  effectively,  tlmlled  through  this  island. 

With  some  very  Hmited  exceptions  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  beyond  doubt^  that  the  hopes  of  the  Chriatians  in 
European  Turkey  have  been  directed  either  to  this  country  or  to 
Russia.  As  between  the  two,  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  might  conceivably  direct  their  hopes  either  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other.  It  is  too  often  and  too  hastily  assumed,  that  they  all 
work  in  the  same  line,  the  line  leading  towards  Russia,  My  own 
belief  is  that  thcjse  populations  would  all  prefer  aid  from  England, 
3  it  were  to  be  had :  all,  even  including  Slavs  and  Wallacha. 
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It  is  true  that  they  both  are  united  to  Bussia  by  a  double  tic ;  the 
Slavs  by  those  of  religion  and  of  race,  the  Wallachs  by  the  tie  of 
religion  and  perhaps  of  recollection ;  for,  though  Russia  may  have 
used  them  in  her  own  interest  as  tools  against  the  Porte,  it  was  to 
her  power  that  they  owed  those  local  immunities,  which  put  them  in 
a  condition  to  become,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  a  free  State.  But 
both  even  of  these  races  have  other  ties  with  England :  first,  in  the 
possession  or  desire  of  popular  institutions ;  secondly,  in  that  they 
have  not  to  fear  from  her,  even  as  possible,  either  absorption  or 
aggression.  But  the  Wallachs  are  happily  out  of  the  question ; 
and  as  to  the  Slavs,  I  feel  that  it  is  vain  to  pursue  the  discussion 
with  special  reference  to  England,  after  the  course  which  affairs 
have  taken  in  1875  and  1876. 

The  present  inquiry  is  as  to  the  Hellenic  races ;  and  here  the 
matter  stands  very  diflFerently.  Only  in  a  single  point  have  they 
sympathies  which  would  lead  them  by  preference  towards  Russia : 
it  is  the  point  of  reUgion.  Were  these  coimtries  within  the  Latin 
Church,  community  of  reHgion  might  greatly  weigh,  for  it  would 
imply  some  antagonism  to  all  other  forms  of  Christianity.  Within 
the  Greek  Church  this  is  not  so,  because  it  is  constituted  on  the 
original  principle  of  local  distribution,  rejects  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  supremacy,  and  claims  no  jurisdiction  beyond  its  own 
borders.  Mr.  Finlay  speaks  of  the  strong  leaning  of  the  Ionian 
population  to  Rusda.  This  may  have  been  true,  and  with  very 
good  reason  for  it,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland ;  or  in  the 
Island  which,  according  to  Gordon,*  "groaned  for  years  under  the 
iron  rod  of  a  wretch,  whose  odious  tyranny  would  have  disgmced 
a  Turkish  Pacha."  But,  by  degrees,  the  treatment  of  the  islanders  by 
the  English  was  gi-eatly  altered  for  the  better.  Eighteen  years  ago, 
I  was  engaged  in  a  mission  to  the  Islands,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  notion  of  the  prevalence  of  Russian  leanings  there  was 
altogether  visionaiy ;  that  the  desire  of  the  people  was  to  be  Greeks 
in  poUty,  as  they  were  Greeks  in  blood  and  feeling,  but  that  as  long 
as  they  could  not  be  politically  Greeks  they  preferred  an  associa- 
tion with  the  British  Crown  to  any  other  association  whatsoever. 

Since  that  time  events  most  impoiiant  in  their  bearing  on  the 
present  inquiry  have  occurred  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  If,  on  the  score  of  reUgion,  there  was  then  a  qualified 
affinity  with  Russia,  there  is  now  a  positive  antagonism.  The  four 
or  five  millions  of  Bulgarians,  who  were  then  in  their  traditional 
intercommimion  with  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople,  are 
now  severed  from  it  by  an  ecclesiastical  schism ;  and  of  that 
schism  Russia  is  believed  by  the  Hellenic  race  to  have  been, 
through  its  Ambassador,  General  Ignatieff,  the  most  active  and 
powerful  fomentor.     And  this  although  it  has  been  alleged  that, 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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a  master  of  the  finesse  of  diplomacy,  and  knowing  the  blind 
hostility  of  ^Vli  Pacha  to  eveiy thing  proposed  or  supported  by 
Russia*  lie  put  the  Porte  on  the  side  of  the  Bulgariaufi  by  advisedly 
taking  liinieelf  the  side  of  the  Patriarch/ 

It  is  remarkable  that  bo  little  has  been  said  or  heard  on  this 
important  subject  in  the  West,  The  reason  is  that  its  direct  con- 
sequences have  been  pui'ely  negative.  The  hundn*d  eyes  and 
hundred  hands  of  the  Curia  were  directed  from  Rome  to  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  quarrel;  but  in  vain. 
It  IS  hardily  asserted  that  31.  Bouree,-  the  French  Ambassador* 
suppoi-ted  with  all  the  influence,  if  not  \nth  the  wealth,  of  his 
country,  the  Papal  operations ;  but  in  vaLo.t  The  eighty  or  ninety 
millions  of  the  Oriental  Communions,  though  partially  severed  in 
communion,  and  even  to  a  veiy  small  extent  in  doctrine,  among 
themselves,  form  an  imited  and  impregnable  phalanx  as  against 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

In  the  original  outbreak  of  the  Bulgarian  quarrel,  we  may  recog- 
nize on  the  part  of  that  people  a  genuine  aspiration  of  nationality. 
Under  c<jlour  of  obtaining  more  learned  and  competent  men  than  I 
could    he   found  among  an  nninstructed  p(»pulation,  a  pmctice 
had  grown  up,  dating  from  about  a  centuiy  and  a  half  ago,  of  1 
appointing  Greek   Fanariote   bishops  to  Bulgarian   sees.     The  i 
demand  of  Bulgaria  was,  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  Bishops,  and  of  a  chief    Prelate  with  the  title  of  I 
Exarch.     If  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  happened  in  the  course  | 
of  this  conti'oversy,  as  of  many  others,  that  right  changed  sidea  | 
as  it  went  on.     The  Patriarch  offered  that  the  Church  of  Bulgaria^  ] 
like  that  of  Russia  and  of  Greece,  should  become  an  independent  I 
national    Church ;    but  stipulated  that,   like  them,  it  should   be 
limited   within  local  bomidaries.     On  the  Bulgarian  side  it  was" 
contended  that  wherever  there  were  Bulgarians^  constituting  a  i 
local   majority,  the  jurisdiction   of  the  national   Church  should  I 
extend.      This   claim   directly   traverses   the    principle    of   local 
distribution,  on  which  the  Oriental  Church  claims,  in  conformity  I 
with  the  iVnte-Nicenr-  Church,  to  be  fomided.     The  claim  was! 
refused.       Excommunication    followed.       The    Russian    Church  j 
declined  to  support,  the  sentence   of  the  See  of  Constantinople. 
Another  of  the  Patriarchs  took  the  same  view,  and  was  deposed, 
Russia,  ha\nng  the   means   in   her  power,   took  an   active   part 
against  the  successor  who  was  appointed.  In  a  word,  although  the  i 
rehgionofthe  Bulgarians  remains  in  doctrine  aiid  rites  precisely] 
what  it  was  before,  the  tranquil  East  has  been  thrown  into  thei 
abyss   of  ecclesiastical   disturbance ;    and  with  a  chief  share  in  f 
producing  such  a  state  of  things  the  Russian  ijifluence  is,  whether  1 
justly  or  unjustly,  credited.     It  is  even  stated  that  by  confiscating  j 

*  Atteotion  »iix  BulksAfi:  Buchtfeftl,  1S7(I,  |».  14.  f  IbhU  {u  U. 
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the  proceeds  of  estates  in  Bessarabia,  Russia  ha^  deprived  the 
Patriarch,  and  the  Greek  estabhshments  in  RoumeUa,  of  a  large 
part  of  their  means  of  subsistence;  *  not  to  mention  the  crowning 
allegation  of  this  fierce  Hellenizing  adversary,  which  is  that  she 
desireB  to  define  an  ecclesiastical  Bulgaria  reaching  beyond  the 
Balkans,  in  order  that  she  may  thus  herself  eventually  control 
the  mountain  passes. 

Now  it  is  with  Constantinople  that  the  whole  Hellenic  race  feels 
itself  in  matters  of  reUgion  to  be  inseparably  associated ;  it  is  in 
the  strictest  sense,  notwithstanding  the  undue  subserviency  to  the 
overweening  pressure  of  the  Porte  which  has  at  times  and  in 
certain  respects  lowered  the  dignity  of  that  great  See,  an  eccle- 
eiastical  centre  to  the  Hellenic  race,  wliich  resents  every  disparage- 
ment inflicted  on  it.  So  far  therefore  as  religion  is  concerned,  it 
is  at  this  moment  a  ground  of  real  and  strong  revulsion  from 
Bussia,  not  of  attraction  to  it. 

No  full  and  accurate  view  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  can  be  obtained  without  taking  into 
count  the  dualism  that  subsists  among  them,  as  between  Hellene 
and  Slav.  They  are  sharers  in  a  common  rehgion,  and  this  bond 
of  sympathy  is  piimary.  They  are  also  sharers  in  their  sufferings ; 
but  they  are  to  some  extent  rivals  in  their  dreams.  Between 
them,  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  the  heii-ship  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  have  some  tendency  to  clash  about  the  inheritance 
before  the  day  of  possession  has  arrived.  The  Slav  is  stronger  in 
numbers :  the  Hellene  feels  that,  during  the  long  and  rough  night 
of  the  great  calamity,  the  remaining  genius  of  liis  race  supphed 
the  only  lamps  of  light  which  flickered  in  the  storm  and  in  the 
gloom.  As  between  Hellene  and  Turk,  the  Czar  has  borne  the 
aspect  of  a  champion  :  as  between  Hellene  and  Slav,  he  has  rather 
the  position  of  a  possible  adversary  ;  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  moment  accentuate  and  shai-pen  the  outlines  of  that 
position.  Only  when  the  place  of  advocate  has  been  altogether 
vacant,  has  the  Hellenic  race  been  disposed  to  give  to  Russia  that 
position.  The  prospect  of  Russian  predominance  in  the  Levant  is 
just  as  oppressive  to  their  rising  hopes,  as  that  of  a  Greek  Empire 
at  Constantinople  is  distasteful  even  to  the  mighty  and  wide- 
ruUng  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.f 

I  am  arguing  for  othei-s,  rather  than  myself.  I  flnd  abundant 
reasons,  altogether  apart  from  those  which  I  have  last  advanced, 
for  desiring  that  the  opportunity  of  the  present  crisis  should  be 
used,  after  meeting  its  primary  necessities,  to  act  more  broadly  on 
idefiis  sucli  as  were  unquestionably  and  strongly  held  by  Lord 

♦  Attention  aux  BalknnR,  p.  21. 

f  The  Greek  conception  of  Russian  policy  is  jwintcdly  expressed  by  Tricoupi,  in 
reference  to  the  project  oi  iS23.   Hollenike  Epanastasis,  iii.  IHU,  chap.  xii.   AUo  iiL  263 
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Palmci-fiton  and  Lord  Russell  in  1862,  and  to  anange  w'itli  the 
Porte  for  the  concession  to  the  Hellenic  ProviiiceB  of  all  that  may 
be  found  reasonable.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ant'igouisni 
of  interests  between  them  and  the  ruling  Power,  wliich  many 
assert  and  assume,  does  not  in  truth  exist*  The  condition  of 
Turkey  is  bad  as  matters  now  are :  what  would  it  ha\*c  been  if 
the  festering  sore  of  the  Greek  Revolution  had  been  permitted  to 
pass^  by  neglect,  into  a  gangrene  ?  I  believe  that  Sus5crainty  over 
a  large  range  of  coimtry  woiJd  then  have  been  better  for  both 
parties,  than  independence  in  a  very  small  one :  but  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  was  better  than  the  doctrine  that  we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects 
than  with  any  other  Bimilar  quarrel,  and  than  a  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  that  doctrine.  Why  shoidd  we  be  alanued  at  the  sound 
of  Suzerainty  i  It  is  a  phrase  of  infinite  elasticity.  Even  in  the 
present  Turkish  Empire,  Suzerainty  exists  in  half-a-dozen  different 
forms,  as  over  Tmiis,  Egypt,  Samos,  lioumania,  and  Servia,  What 
it  implies  is  a  practical  self-management  of  all  those  internal  aftairs 
on  which  the  condition  of  daily  life  depends,  such  as  police  and 
judiciary,  with  fixed  terms  of  taxation,  especially  of  direct  and  in- 
ternal taxation,  and  with  command  over  the  levy  of  it.  Where 
these  points  are  agreed  on,  there  is  little  left  to  quaixel  about, 

There  is,  therefore,  for  any  who  thiuk  in  this  w^ay,  ample  ground 
for  boHef  and  action  without  reference  to  the  position  of  this  or 
that  European  power.  But,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  actors  have, 
as  to  the  Eastern  Question,  a  larger  place  than  the  acts.  To  them 
I  desire  to  point  out  that,  if  they  think  it  urgently  required  for 
England,  in  the  face  of  Russia,  to  establish  an  independent  position 
and  intlucnce  in  the  Levant,  by  some  more  enduring  means  tlian 
vaunting  menace  or  mere  parade,  or  proclaiming  schemes  of  tho 
most  unmitigated  selfishness,  they  have  now  such  an  oppoi^tuuity 
a«  never  before  w^as  offered*  Of  that  people  who  still  fondle  in 
their  memories  the  names  of  Canning  and  of  Byron,  there  are  in 
the  Levant  we  may  safely  say  four  millions,  on  whose  affections 
we  may  take  a  standing  hold,  by  giving  a  Httle  iViendly  care  at 
this  juncture  to  tlie  case  of  the  Hellenic  provinces.  They  want» 
not  Russian  institutions,  but  such  a  freedom  as  we  enjoy.  They 
want  for  their  cause  an  advocate  who  is  not  likely  to  turn  into  an 
advei^sary;  one  whose  temptations  Ue  in  other  quaiters;  who 
cannot  (as  they  fondly  ti-ust)  ask  anything  from  them^  or  in  any 
possible  contingency,  through  durable  opposition  of  sympathies 
or  interests,  inflict  anything  upon  thenu* 

*  In  tho  Timts  of  KoTcmbpr  18»  will  be  found  a  report,  copicnl  from  tbo  Kdlnischt 

I  SC'ttuiff^  of  a  coiiTOiisjiiion,  hdrl  b}-  th©  reportor,  with  Genernl  Ignfttbff.     The  di^gToe  of 

rrliaiiot^  <lno  to  it  mny  be  a  cjuoHion*     Out  th«  Bculiiiiotit«  towards  tho  Groek  proHDeea 

iHptamAtht  woro  ot  tho  Gold  And  dtsoounigmg  chatmctor^  -vrhieli  I  ahotild 
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The  recollections  oi  Lord  Byron  have  been  recently  revived  in 
England  by  a  well-meant  efiFort.  Among  them  there  is  one  peculiarly 
noble.  It  is  that  of  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Greek  cause ;  a 
devotion,  of  which  his  unsparing  munificence  was  far  from  being 
the  most  conspicuous  feature.  In  the  days  which  preceded  the 
revolutionary  war,  when  Greece  lay  cold  and  stark  in  her  tomb, 
her  history  and  her  fate  drew  forth  from  him  some  precious 
utterances  of  immortal  song  : — 

"  They  foil  devoted,  but  undying : 
The  very  gale  their  names  seemed  sighing : 
The  waters  murmured  of  their  name ; 
The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame  ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 
Claimed  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay : 
Their  spirits  wrapped  the  dusky  mountain ; 
Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain: 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Rolled  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever : 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 
That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs." 

These  lines  are  from  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth,"*  published  in  1816. 
More  beautiful  still,  if  more  beautiful  be  possible,  were  the  Knes  of 
1813  in  "The  Giaour"  from  the  image  of  a  dead  body,  which 
began : — 

**  So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed, 
Tlie  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed." 

And  his  ever-wakeful  Muse  stood  ready  to  greet  the  fii-st  efibrt  of 
resuscitation.  In  "The  Age  of  Bronze,"  written  in  1823,t  he 
hailed  the  re\aval  thus  : — 

"  'Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 
Such,  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
When  Greece  was — No  !  she  still  is  Greece  once  more.** 

But  Lord  Byi'on  brought  to  this  great  cause,  the  dawn  of  eman- 
cipation, for  the  East  then  all  in  grave-clothes,  not  only  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  or  the  reckless  daring  of  a  rover.  He  treated 
the  subject,  which  both  shaped  and  absorbed  the  closing  period 
of  his  Ufe,  with  the  strongest  practical  good  sense,  and  with  a 
profound  insight,  which  has  not  been  shamed  by  the  results.  It  is 
not  imnatural  to  suppose,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  lofty  part  he 
played  may  have  been  among  the  encouragements  which  brought 
into  action  the  bold  policy  of  Canning ;  nor  to  hope,  that  the  con- 
templation of  it  may  yet  supply  a  guiding  light  to  some  British 
statesman  called  to  open  its  capabilities,  as  well  as  to  encounter 
its  embarrassments, 

"  in  una  selva  oscura 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita."^ 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

♦  XV.  t  vf.  X  Dante  Inf.  i.  2. 
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INTEMPEKAXOE  J  ITS  PREVALENCE,  EFFECTS, 
AND  REMEDY. 


THE  widespread  prevalence,  in  this  coimtiy,  of  the  vice  c«f  into 
perance  is  so  constantly  attracting  public  attention,  and  so 
mnch,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  ^\^itten  regarding  its  catises  aai 
efiecte — though  unhappily  with  small  visible  influence — that  it  may^ 
appear,  at  first  Bight,  ahiiost  superfluous,  if  not  presumptuous, 
to  recur  to  the  subject.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  littlo  Ao* 
resulted  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  not  only  excuses 
reitemtion,  but  urges  ou  all  well-Mnshem  of  their  country  unceasing 
efforts  to  find  some  remedy  for  so  gTeat  an  eviL  It  is  impossible' 
iJideed  that  any  Cliiistian,  any  patriot,  any  man  or  woman  not 
utterly  lost  in  selfishness  or  warped  by  prejudice,  shoidd  be  able  to 
rest  content  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

To  those  w^ho  have  already  given  some  attention  tu  the  subject^ 
it  may  appear  stmnge  that  any  proof  should  be  thought  necessaiy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  curse  of  intempemnce  among  lus,  since  the 
daily  jounials  abound  with  fearful  illustrations  of  it,  and  one  can 
hardly  enter  many  of  our  streets,  especially  at  certain  times,  without 
meeting  it  sttilking  abroad, — '*  the  pestilenee  that  walketJi  in  dark 
ness,  the  destructi<m  that  wasteth  at  noonday,"— while  those  wdia 
labour  in  any  way  among  the  poorer  classes  are  often  ready  to 
despair  before  the  intensity  with  which  it  rages,  and  tlie  havoc  it 
works, 

NotwHthstanding,  however,  snoh  evidences,  ample  and  horribl 
enougli,  a  member  of  Parliament  has  recently  had  the  hardihoo< 
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to  declare  publicly  his  conviction  that  more  people  suffer  from 
over-eating  than  over-drinking.  It  is  true  that  the  speaker,  a 
large  brewer,  was  one  of  an  interested  party ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  even  self-interest  could  so  blind  the  eyes  and  distoii; 
the  judgment  of  any  individual  as  to  enable  liim,  in  apparent 
good  faith  and  sincerity,  to  make  such  a  statement.  It  is  sur- 
prising, too,  that  it  should  have  been  heard  by  numbers  surrounded 
by  the  devastations  of  dnmkenness,  and  not  have  provoked  in- 
dignant remonstrance.  But  one  thing  is  obvious,  that  in  dealing 
with  a  subject  in  which  so  much  personal. interest  is  involved, 
its  influence  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  although,  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  the  country  who  are  more  or  less  benefited 
by  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  few,  probably,  would  be  fomid 
sufficiently  reckless  to  endorse  the  affirmation  just  quoted,  yet 
veiy  many  would  naturally  welcome  the  least  plausible  escape 
from  the  conclusion,  that  the  good  of  the  commxmity  demands 
a  smaller  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  would  be 
incUned  to  under-estimatc  the  force  of  the  arguments  and  facts 
tending  to  that  conclusion.  Wliere  questions  of  profit  and  loss 
come  in,  the  mental  vision  is  liable  to  many  and  strange  illusions 
vnX\i  regard  to  the  subject  before  it ;  and  it  requires  an  elevation  of 
spirit  almost  more  than  himian  to  rise  altogether  superior  to  the 
influence  of  self-interest.  We  must  beware,  therefore,  of  displaying 
too  great  severity  towards  a  feeHng  wliich  we  ourselves,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  niiglit  find  it  impossible  to  suppress,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  unexposed  or 
unresisted  when  standing  in  the  way  of  measures  for  the  public 
good ;  and  the  powerful  influence  which  in  the  present  case  it  will 
be  sure  to  exert  against  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  renders  it  incumbent  upon  tlie  friends  of  tem- 
perance to  lose  no  opportunity,  and  to  neglect  no  meaiLS,  of  bringing 
prominently  forward  the  terrible  facts  connected  Avith  the  drink- 
plague,  so  that  the  public  conscience  may  not  be  suffered  to  sleep, 
but  may  have  constant  warnings  given  it,  and  constant  appeals 
made  to  it,  until  roused  at  length  to  resolve  on  attempting  the 
removal,  or  abatemt?nt,  of  the  scourge. 

In  the  following  essay  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to 
collect  together,  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  statistics  of 
the  present  state  of  tilings  in  England  with  regard  to  intemper- 
ance— first,  as  to  its  prevalence;  and  secondly,  as  to  its  direct  and 
indirect  effects,  more  especially  in  relation  to  crime,  poverty,  and 
lunacy ;  and  then,  while  considering  the  several  remedies  that  have 
been  already  proposed,  to  state  succinctly  his  own  ideas  of  what  is 
needed,  with  a  view  to  the  mitigation  of  this  immense  evil. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  to  demon- 
strate from  figures  the  aAvful  prevalence  of  intemperance,  since  there 
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is  no  large  employer  of  labour  who  does  not  recognize  how  moch 
his  own  interests,  together  with  those  of  the  countr>'  at  large,  arc 
injunonsly  affected  by  \U  and  no  clergyman  or  visitor  among  the 
poor  who  does  not  bewail  tho  widespread  degradation  and  ndser)* 
it  causes,  while  uven  n  easncJ  inspection  of  the  poorer  parts  of 
our  large  to^Tis^  with  the  nnmberkfis  gin-palace«  and  drinking- 
bare  they  contain,  and  tlie  wretched  scejiee  that  may  be  daily 
witne^ed  there,  is  enough  surely  to  sJiock  the  most  tlioTi 

It  ha«  been  said  tliat  among  the  working  classes  nc.  ....  c.. 
intemperate  in  expression  as  the  total  abstainers— and  perhapu 

Ltiiere  may  be  some  truth  m  the  charge — but,  if  it  be  »o,  the 
accused  have  much  to  plead  in  extenuation.  These  men  and 
women  live  habitually  in  the  midst  of  scene9«  occasional  glimpesea 
of  wluch  are  sufficient  to  appal  those  who  are  tmfamiliar  with 
them.  The  hideous  dissonance  of  drunken  shouts  and  furious 
gin-fomented  broils  is  aU  around  them,  the  shriekB  of  ill-used  wives 
and  beaten  children^  victims  of  drunken  frenzy  or  moroeeaeea,  are 
always  in  their  ears,  A  drunkard's  home — not  in  coloured  picture, 
bnt  in  living  reaUty,  is  constantly  before  them — a  shmldtiring 
pectaele  of  misery  and  desolation:  while  his  r- 

Ipinched  and  woe-slricken,  sit  side  by  ade  witL  .**  ..  ..  --  ^  the 

chool ;  can  we  wonder,  therefore,  if  they  **  lift  up  Aeir  voice  witli 

tiength  ?  ^'     Can  we  wonder  if,  liaving  seen  and  t  lessed 

ige  effected  where  the  *♦  Devils  Chain**  of  int^*..^    ..*-  e  has 

E'U  broken,^ — the  change  from  cruiJty  to  kindneos  in  the  parent, 

from  misery  lo  comfort  in  the  home, — they  should  feel  stfongly.  and 

.  often  ^eak  somewhat  karshlj  and  bitterly  of  those  who,  in  th^ 
igmeiit^  are  encouf&ging  and  supporting  a  sjstem  which  pro- 
duces such  unspeakable  mischief  t 

The  dpeadful  prevalence  of  intemperance  »  no*  only  enggested 
by  what  is  se^i  aroimd  us^  it  is  amply  proved  by  recorded  fiicta» 
In  187o  tht^n*  werv  no  lees  titan*  203^989  apprebensions  in  England 
and  Wales  for  drunkenness  and  for  being  dnink  and  disorderly  ; 
an  appalKng  number,  even  if  it  included  every  drunkard.  It  ia. 
howmer*  mil  known  thai  tlik  rept^Beeote;  unfortunately,  but  a 
aoaU  portioQ  of  the  lota)  victiiDa  of  inlempeiaiice,  m  proof  uf 
which  it  is  only  necesasary  to  watch  tho  emptying  of  the  drink- 
abopsal  Ika  doemgtlme^  when  it  wSbe  obserred  that  ahhough  bol 
Um  of  Ihooe  thw  turned  into  the  stret^ls  are  olliennse  than  mom 
or  kfls  the  worse  for  drink,  many  being  eren  mnable  lo  watkakMI0; 
yet  the  poSce  officei^  though  watdiing  and  ready  to  istetfere  in 
eaM  of  aeoM^r*  otilr  ad  in  the  bst  ^xtremsty.  The  matt  imnii 
be  not  meidy  drunt  but  *^  drank  and  incapabK**^  or  *^  drunk  attd 
iSvmfeclT,*^  to  brin^  him  within  the  oScml  Het  of  apprebcswons ; 
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and  therefore  to  the  203,989  who  are  apprehended  must  be  added 
all  those  who  escape  apprehension  through  being  somewhat  less 
than  "  incapable  or  disorderly,"  and  who  only  vent  the  effects  of 
drink  upon  the  helpless  family  at  home.  Then,  after  making 
liberal  allowance  for  repeated  apprehensions  of  the  same  offender, 
the  enormous  number  of  drunken  men  and  women  that  are  thus 
revealed  may  well  appal  the  most  inconsiderate !  To  realize, 
moreover,  the  fuU  extent  of  the  evil,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  the  most  part  each  of  these  dininkards  represents  a  wretched 
home,  a  suffering  husband  or  wife,  and  miserable  children  doomed 
to  bear  through  life,  physically  and  morally,  the  curse  of  having 
been  begotten  of  a  drunken  parent. 

It  is  indeed  but  as  a  figure  of  speech  that  the  name  of  home 
can  be  given  to  the  wretched  abodes,  the  very  thought  of  which 
causes  a  shudder  of  pain  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  them,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  picture 
of  wretchedness  suggested  by  the  phrase,  a  "  drunkard's  home," 
with  its  accompaniments  of  a  suffering  wife,  compelled  to  be  the 
bosom  companion  of  a  half-mad,  half-idiotic,  wholly  repulsive 
being,  and  of  children  brought  up  in  poverty  and  hunger,  and 
amid  scenes  of  degradation  and  cruelty  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

So  far  we  have  treated  only  of  the  direct  effects  of  intemperance. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  influence  it  has  in  con- 
tributing to  crime.  Some  time  since*  the  statement  was  made 
by  Lord  Aberdare,  late  Home  Secretary,  that  crime  was  on  the 
decrease  in  this  country ;  but  this  statement  seems  hardly  bonie 
out  by  facts,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  circumstance  that  by  the  Acts  of  1847  and  1855,  a  large 
number  of  criminal  delinquencies  were  allowed  to  be  dealt  Avith 
summarily,  and  removed  from  the  list  of  indictable  offences,t  by 
which  the  number  of  criminals  was  apparently  reduced  Avithout 
any  reduction  in  crime.  But,  if  this  alteration  of  the  law  be  taken 
into  accoimt,  we  shall  find  that  wliile  the  amount  of  crime  (taking 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1854)  was  as  one  in  671  of 
the  population,  in  the  five  years  ending  1873, — notwithstanding  the 
spread  of  education  and  a  general  state  of  prosperity, — ^it  had  in- 
creased to  one  in  477.  If  we  proceed  to  seek  for  the  coimection 
between  crime  and  intemperance,  there  is  an  almost  imiversal 
concurrence  of  opinion  and  testimony.     First  we  have  %  that  of 

•  Speech  at  Brighton,  October,  1876. 

t  Vide  Judicial  Statistics  for  those  years,  and  the  ensuing  ones,  also  Crime  iu  England 
and  Wales,  by  Hoyle,  p.  43. 

X  Vide  Speeches  of  Baron  Amphlott,  at  Leeds  Assizes,  1876 ;  Justice  Lush,  at  Bristol 
Asizes,  1876;  Judge  Keating,  at  Norwich  Assizes,  1874;  Justice  Hannen,  and  Baron 
MarkiD,  at  Liyerpool  Assizes,  18GG,  1869 ;  also  speeches  of  Judges  Bovill,  Douman, 
DMuy,  Ac. 
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the  judges,  who  almast  nnammously  declare  tlmt  by  far  the 
.largest  mtnihcr  of  those  who  ore  tried  by  them  have  coiiiuiitted 
I  their  crimes  through  the  influcuce  of  strong  drijik.  Next  we  have 
tho  witness  of  the  chief  officers  of  otir  comity  aiid  borough  gaols," 
who  declare  that  at  least  throe-fonrthB  of  all  those  who  have  come 
tin  dor  their  care  have  fallen  through  drink.  Then  comes  the 
united  tcBtiraony  of  the  most  experienced  governors  of  convict 
prieonB,!  that  almost  all  convicts  have  been  more  or  less  intem- 
perate. The  cbaplauiR  of  the  gaolsj  confina  these  represejitaticnis 
most  emphatically,  and  assei^  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tho 
criminals  to  whum  they  minister  liave  mmk  into  this  criminal 
class  ihrongli  drinking  hal>it8 :  and  lastly,  we  have  much  tnist- 
worthy  evidence  from  head  constables,  who  not  only  confii-m  the 
above  statements,  but  add  that  a  great  difficulty  with  the  police 
constables  themselves  arises  from  the  temptation  of  strong  dTink 
to  which  they  are  expose d.§ 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  connection  between  intemperance  and 
pauperism,  the  testimony  is  equally  conclusive ;  the  reports  from 
many  chaplains  and  masters  of  workhoueesH  expressly  state  the 
unanimous  conviction,  on  their  part*  founded  on  careful  mve^tiga- 
tion*  that  the  gj-eat  majority  of  paupers  are  ia  this  contlition  in 
consequence  of  their  own  intemperance,  or  the  intemperance  of 
their  parents,  and  that  were  intemperance  to  cease,  the  workhouses 
in  the  next  generation  would  be  nearly  empty ;  while  at  Oie 
present  moment  fully  three-fourths  of  'England^s  paupers,  or 
nearly  00(),000,f  are  such  through  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of 
intemperance. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  lunacy,  the  mo9t 
eminent  doctoi-s  connected  uith  hmatie  asylimis  put  down  at  least 
twenty  i>er  cent,  to  this  cause,  but  there  is  reason  to  bt-lit  v«-  lh:it 
a  much  larger  amount  is  indirectly  traceable  to  it/* 

From  the  above  evidence,  then,  the  follo\%Tng  startling  re.suUfi 
are  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  our  country  with  regard  to  the 
vice  of  intemperance.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  about  2O3»0O0 
apprehensions  in  each  year  for  dnmkeimess;  and,  calculathig  that 
for  every  one  apprehended  at  least  two  will  escape,  wc  have  the 
appalling  total  of  over  half-a-roillion  of  dnmkards  in  Great  Britain^ 
Assuming  that  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  tliese  are  heads  of 
famihes,  and  that  each  head  represents,  according  to  the  usual 

♦   Vtik  Report  of  Couroention  of  York  on  Intcmperanco,  p.  127.  i 

t  Uiia.  p.  120,  I  Riid.  p.  130. 

§    Vide  Report  of  Convocation  of  Oftaterbory  on  IntompBrince,  p.  44. 

II    Vith  Rppon  of  Conroi  ution  oi  Yorlw,  \k  lis, 

\  Tho  Poor  Liiw  Lot^ul  UoTertJoiotit  \i<\\yori  (( Jovi^rnment),  pnblifibed  iS70(iifttoi  tlmt 
thi*ro  aro  80O»014  pAupi^i'h  in  En-'Linrl  Li  I  i  VV:ii(  1   n  xv, 

♦•  Dr.  J.  a  Brown,  Suj^jriui  \ avium, reported  (18T2),  thai  l.>  \mt 

oont  of  tho  cftflfti  t>f  iuHatiity  !'•  ,  to  dmnk^'nncs.^,  aod  m*inr  rnoro  to 

it»  indirect  ofitoctji,  Kav)  biuinci>t>ur> ,  Cliitii itiiiii  of  H<*r  ^lajc^aty's  Comniiitiiouors  <m 
Lunacy^  places  bi«  tjatitmito  of  iQeumtjr  caawjil  liy  drink  as  high  as'  (JO  per  cent. 
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rtf<\  t^m  pei^otis  besides  himself,  we  have  nearly  2,500,()(>0  men» 
iromen.  And  children  existing  under  the  misery  and  dcgradatinn 
iinpKif*]  111  the  words,  "members  of  a  drunkard's  family."     Awful 
[indeed  as  these  figures  are,  they  will  not  appear  strange  to  those 
I  who  it'ftlize  how  fearfully  intemperance  prevails  among  the  working 
icla58e8»*  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  nearly  thirty  million 
JUrrck  of  malt  Uquor»  eighteen  million  gallons  of  wine,  ten  million 
||alloa8  of  cider  and  perry,  and  forty  million   gallons  of  ardent 
pints   cont-aining   altogether   about  84,Ul>0,000  gallons  of  pure 
Jcohol,  and  estimated  as  worth  about  13 0,0 00,000  pounds  sterling, 
iTft  coiwfumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  each  year.t 
Wo  have,  then,  half-a-milHun  drnnkards,  and  two  milhon  inno- 
tnt  gnffbrere  through  this  vice.     AVe  have,  also,  15,491$  offenders 
iItT  of  indictable  crimes  in  addition  to  the  total  of  512,425  con- 
rioted  summarily  before  the  magistrates,  of  whom   101,551  were 
onvicted  for  personal  assaults,  3,106  being  aggravated  assaults 
»t>n  women  and  children,  and  of  all  this  mass  of  crime  it  is  proved 
fcy incontestable  evidence  that  a  very  large  proportion  results  from 
ntempemnce.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  this  total  must  bo 
Wed  at  least  200,000  innocent  victims  to  these  criminals,  who 
ftve  suffered  in  purse  or  person  through  them,  and  also  the  mem- 
^rs  of  these  criminals'  famiUes  who  are  involved  in  their  misery. 
Vo  have,  again^  800,914  paupei-s,  of  whom  600,000  or  more  are 
paupym  through  the  effects  of  intemperance;  and  out  of  71,000 
Inniitica  in  England^  Wales,  and  Scotland,  it  is  estimated  that 

Ili*HX)  at  leojst  are  insane  from  the  sanio  cause*|  But»  startlingly 
tltar  as  are  these  figures,  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  reahze  the 
naw  of  miaery,  vice,  and  crime,  the  degradation  and  disgrace^ 
^ch  unch  t<itals  represent,  and  which,  each  year,  is  augmenting 
mtber  tlian  diminishing. 

It  mtist  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  the  abovo  remarks, 
timt  bt^mperance  prevails  exclusively  among  the  so-called  work- 
ing cla»»c*s ;    those   higher  in   the   scale  of  society   are  by  no 
in«    exempt    from  it — perhaps,   considering  the   advantages 
■         ^,  they  are  even  more  guilty  in  this  respect.     There 
families  that  have  not  to  bewail,  in  some  branch, 
th^  unhappy  victims  of   this    vice;    and  it  is    impossible  to 
|luit*  mixed  much  in  the  world  without  becoming  acquainted 
lilti  many  bHghtcd  lives  among  the  multitude  of  young  men 
l*ho  have  been  led  astray  and  ruined  by  the  drinking  customs 
eociety.      For  instance,   there  are   the   *' wines'*    of  college 


'T"  J  by  the  cL^rflry,  aU  ovor  tbo  contitry,  to  the  ConTocfttion  at 

f^  ;]tJigo  of  drunkjirda,  occafiional  or  Imbiluril,  to  tho  total  popu- 

^  n  EnpUrvd  nnd  Wnlee,  by  Hoyle,  p.  9C. 

*  '  ti>t  18175  (published  October,  1876),  pp.  xtU,— xat. 

U3IW  Report  for  1871,  (ind  other  rotnma. 
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Bfe,  the  treating  GUBtoms   amoDg   commercial   men,  the  ent 
mente  of  the  refreshment  bars  attached  to  billiard-roomfi^  mt 
and  dancing  saloons,  with  other  of  the  eodlees  snareB  spread] 
for  youth.     Those  persons  are  indeed  happy  who  have  never  been  J 
compelled  to  wxtnefis  in  eome  friend  the  growth  of  this  ineanuatangl 
vice ;  who  have  never  watched  the  gradttal  deterioration  of  char] 
racier,  the  decay  of  eelf-respect,  the  painful  nervousnesB,  thatl 
indulgence  in  it  has  produced,   tiU  at  length,  the  drink  mania  1 
having  taken  fuD  posaeasion  of  the  wretched  man,  his  life  haa) 
closed  in  a  horror-haunted  death-^bed,  and  one  more  imfortiinate  ! 
has  been  added  to  the  thousands  of  those  on  whom  truth  compels  I 
H8  to  pass  the  sad  verdict,  "  Suicide  by  drink !  '*     It  is  not  within  j 
the  scope  of  the  writer's  intention  to  enter  more  fully  upon  thisi 
branch  of  the  subject^  yet  he  cannot  help  uttering  a  strong  pro-! 
test  against  many  customs  among  us  that  do  so  much  towards 
promoting  intemperance.      These   begin   even   in   dealing  withj 
children,  when  fooUsh  parents  or  relatives  introduce  baby-lips  tol 
the  wine-glass ;  the  child  at  dessert  is  given  a  taste  as  a  treat,  and 
this  treat  lays  the  foimdation  often  of  the  drink-craving  of  after-  j 
life.     Parents  may  well  beware  of  the  peril  of  such  a  course. 
Children  are  very  rarely  better  for  alcohol,  and  when  brought  up  j 
without  it  few   learn   to   care    for  it,   and    fewer  still  become 
dnmkards ;  but  to  make  a  treat  in  childhood  of  the  glass  of  wine  I 
is  the  Bihrest  way  of  contributing  to  form  habits  that  may  involve! 
in  maturity  a  drunkard's  end;  for  all  dnmkards  become  so  by] 
degrees,  and  it  follows  that  the  earlier  in  life  the  taste  is  acquired^  | 
the  more  likely  is  the  drink-oraving  to  result.      Another  mc 
dangerous  custom  is  that  of  making  unnecessary  indulgence  iai 
drink  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  all  festi\ntie8,  arisiug  fronLi 
the  idea,  which  appears  to  prevail,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  hospitahtyl 
to  offer  intoxicating  beverages  to  friends  at  any  time  in  the  day,f 
an  idea  followed  no  less  in  the  invitation  of  the  members  of  thej 
wealthier  classes  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  than  in  the  adjournment  of 
the  poorer  classes  to  the  pubhc-house  to  treat  each  other  to  beer  J 
But  even  stiU  more  baneful  and  degrading  is  the  custom,  amDnj 
the  commercial  classes,  of  treating  customers  to  drink  in  order 
induce  business,  also  the  "footing**  customs  among  workmen, 
well  as  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  emploj^era,  of  giving  strong  diiiil 
to  casual  workmen,  a  temptation  almost  irresistible  to  most  ol 
them,  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  since  they  have  thus  the  chance 
of  drinkiug  free  of  expense. 

Among  other  most  dangerous  customs  which  must  be  noticec 
10  that  of  introducing  spirits  after  meals,  when  an  ample  quantit) 
of  wine  has  been  already  drunk,  which  prevails  extensively 
some  parts  of  the  country,  leading  many  persons,  for  the  sake  ol 
companionship,  to  indulge  in  excess  which  frequently  ends  ic 
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t-cmving/    Nor  must  wo  omit  to  notice  the  results   that 
dUow  from  clab  meetings  at  publiohoiises,  and  tho  custom  of 
ig  for  the  "  good  of  the  hougo,'*  all  of  which  tend  to  seduce 
ximxkj  into  tho  downward  path  that  leads  to  rwin.     There  is  also 
^e  most  pernicious  custom  very  prevalent  among  small  employeii* 
'  labour,  namely,  that  of  paying  their  workmen  at  pubHc-hous^es, 
ten  kept  by  relatives,  or  in  which  they  have  an  interest ;  this  is  a 
fui  temptation  to  workmen  and  leads  many  to  ruin,  and  should 
1y  prohibited  by  law.    It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
^t  st^  both  by  word  and  example,  against  each  and  all  of 

be»©  mischievous  customs  of  society,  and  to  uphtjld  the  principle 
lihc  nobility  of  manhood  consists  in  resisting  all  mere  sensual 
ice>  and  in  avoiding  everything  that  may  give  the  passions 
coutix)!  over  the  higher  nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  essay.     It 
had  been  proved  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  prevails  to  a  moat 
ig  extent,  and  that,  notAvithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
dd  written,  it  is  still  spreading,  with  its  invariable  accompanimeuts 
'  mideiy,  pauperism,  and  crime, 

Tho  question  then  meets  us — ^whether  anything  can  be  done 
ratify  this  evil  by  parliamentary  action,  and  if  so,  whether 
lie  pieeent  is  a  case  in  wliich  Government  should  intei-vene  I     It 
h&»  bi,<en  maintained  by  some  that  the  drinking  evil  is  not  a  subject 
|icir  its  interference,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  member  of  the 
Iouxh;  of  Commons,  "that  eveiy  one  has  a  right  to  drink  as  much  as 
he  oau  cany  away,*^  and  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  meddle  with 
idtvidual  indulgence-     Such  arguments  would  hardly  have  been 
If  aaced  but  for  the  strong  and  powerfid  interests  affected ;  for 
if  IhoTD  be  one  duty  which  is  luiiversally  acknowledged  as  more 
lemnli^it  on  the  governing  power  of  a  State  than  another,  it  is 
!  duty  of  proWding  protection  for  its  members  and  of  insisting  on 
igemeuta  for  social  peace  and  security.    This  is  recognized,  in 
"ill  c:   '^"      ^  oommunities  and  by  all  civiUzed  governments,  who,  as 
a  xnu '  .  ict,  do  prohibit  actions,  on  the  part  of  mdividaals,  which 

are  liable  to  work  harm  around  them ;  they  regulate,  for  example, 
UiO  fftorage  and  vending  of  explosive  materials,  forbid  the  pubHca- 
tion  and  sale  of  immoral  books,  make  illegal  the  discharge  of  fire- 
Jirmii  in  pubHc  places,  and  even  tho  establishment  of  betting  and 
gmmbling  houses ;  no  small  number  of  things  indeed,  are  limited 
more  or  less,  or  entirely  disallowed,  on  account  of  the  danger 
they  Uireateo  to  the  physical  or  moral  well-being  of  the 
pKfplc ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  surely,  it  must  be  quite 
ai  desirable  and  right,  that  the  Government  should  regulate  the 
traffic  in  that  article  which  daily  experience  proves  to  be  fraught 

•  It  etojt  tiot  be  forgotten  thAt  every  ovor-indtilgettco  weakens  tho  resUUng  power 
(U-J  iitiluruB  A  cravniLf  for  tuoro  lienor, 
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with   public  danger  while  unregrilated,  by  rendering  60  niaiijl 
consumei'S  incapable  of  controlHng  their  actions,  and  by  contri- 
buting, almost  more  than  anything  besides,  to  swell  the  rankn  of 
pauperism  and  crime.    Aesuming,  then,  that  the  State  not  only  haal 
the  right,  but  is  bound,  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  let  us  inquire] 
first  what  it  is  which,  conducing    most  to  the  encouragemeni 
of  intemperance,  requires  chiefly  to  be  dealt  with,  and  then  con- 
sider in  what  way  State  action  can  bo  taken  here,  i^nth  the  best 
chance  of  success*     If  we  are  mUing  to  accept  the  univer 
testimony  of  observant  men,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  nearlj 
all  of  one  opinion — viz.,  that  the  number  of  drunkards  in  anj 
locality  is  determined  by  the  number  tjf  drinking-places ;  that  ia\ 
going  through  a  hst  of  towns  and  villages,  the  amount  of  intem- 
perance 18  shown,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
beer-shops  and  public-houses.*     True  it  has  been  urged  that  thdj 
multipUuation  of  public-houses  is  regulated  by  the  previous  demand 
for  strong  liquor,  and  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause ;  but  th 
view  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  fact  that  wherever  driiiking-place^l 
have  been  diminished,  a  decrease  of  intemperance  has  followed.! 
Such  has  also  been  the  experience  of  various  for£>ign  count rioSiJ 
among  which  Sweden  may  be  quoted  as  affording  a  striking  illn 
tration.      This  countiy.  in  which  formerly  the  drink  trade  wa 
tmrestricted,  was  a  most  intemperate  one,  notwithstanding  that  iti 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  educated; J  since,  however,! 
certam  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  it  has  remarkably  improved  in  sobriety,  and  the  town  ol 
Gothenburg,  once  pre-eminent  for  alcoholic  excess,  in  Avhich  thd 
convictions  for  dninkenneas  had  reached  one  in  ten  of  the  popa^ 
latiouj  has  been  so  improved  by  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  iti 
leading  citizens  to  reduce  the  number  of  driiiking-houfies,  that 
although  only  partially  successful  in  their  object,  the  number  oi 
convictions  have  been  diminished  from  one  in  ten  to  one 
twenty-Bix,  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  §     Again,  the  t-ov 
of  St»  Johnsburg,  in  Vennont,  U.S.,  population  .5,000,  has  bee 
thus  described  in  a  letter  (by  Mr,  Hepwoith  Dixon)  in  seve 
EngHsh  newspapers : — 

'•  A  town  which  hats  all  the  aspects  of  a  garden ;  a  town  in  which  m 
of  the  workmen  are  owners  of  real  estate,  but  ia  which  the  mf  >ral  order  i^ 
even  more  conspicuous  than  the  material  prosperity.     No  polioomau  walk 
the  streets ;  on  ordinary  days  them  is  nothing  for  a  fw! iceman  to  do. 
voices,  I  am  boimd  to  say,  reply  to  me  that  these  uim.mi;il  but  dcsii 
conditionB  spring  from  a  strict  eiifort?emeat  of  the  law  prulu luting  th«1 
of  any  species  of  intoxicating  drink." 


•  Bd9  Uble  of  relativo  proportion  of  population  to  facUitiefl  for  dnnkiagr  (Koporl  i 
Convocation  of  York),  p*  342, 
t  York  Conrocftiion,  p.  315.  %  Lning*8  Tour.  p.  27. 

§   Vide  Licenso  Bofonn  ;  tke  OofehenbtiTg  Sjetom,    By  Alosandor  BAlIoar^  E«i[. 
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Then  to  come  to  our  own  country.  The  town  of  Bessbrook,  near 
Newry,  belongs  to  a  wealthy  Quaker,  Mr.  John  Grubb  Richardson. 
He  employs  there  4,000  persons,  and  will  not  allow  a  single 
public-house  on  his  property.  The  results  are  wonderful;  no  poKce 
are  needed ;  crime,  riot,  and  pauperism  are  almost  or  quite  un- 
known ;  places  of  worship  are  well  attended,  and  rates  are  saved. 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  at  Saltaire,  and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  at 
Romsey,  have  also  suppressed  drink-houses  with  happy  results. 

It  is  thus  incontestably  proved  that  tmdue  faciUties  for  ob- 
taining strong  drink,  involving  those  numberless  inducements 
which  competition  compels  dealers  to  offer  in  the  shape  of 
amusements,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  customers,  are 
the  greatest  cause  of  national  intemperance;  that  where  there  are 
no  drinking-places  there  is  scarcely  any  intemperance  at  all,  that 
where  there  are  few  there  is  very  Uttle,*  and  that  where  these 
faciUties  have  been  reduced  a  corresponding  decrease  in  intem- 
perance has  taken  place ;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  in  evidence 
that  where  a  public-house  has  been  introduced  into  a  hitherto 
sober  community,  in  which  none  had  before  existed,  drunkenness 
has  followed.  Hence  it  is  to  the  diminution  of  drinking  facilities 
that  we  must  look  for  any  improvement. 

There  are,  indeed,  too  many  secondary  causes  indirectly  con- 
ducing to  intemperance  ;  such  as  the  want  of  innocent  recreation, 
the  wretched  homes  of  the  poor,  the  bad  water  supply,  and  certain 
foolish  customs  of  society;  but  the  reason  why  many  of  these 
very  evils  are  allowed  to  remain,  is  too  often  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance and  the  recklessness  of  character  it  promotes. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  vice  of  alcoholic 
excess  does  prevail  to  a  most  alarming  extent  amongst  all,  but 
especially  amongst  the  artisan  and  poorer  classes,  and  that  from 

•  The  report  of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  intemperance  contains,  on  page  344,  an 
mstructive  table,  showing  the  relative  amount  of  drunkcnncBS  in  a  number  of  localities, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  drinking  licenses.     For  example  : — 

Population     No.  of  Licensed      Average  to  \«,^.,r.»  ^f  t-»«„,««w,«„« 

J  T..vv-n.      Drinking  Places.      Pui-ulation.  Amount  of  Intemperance. 

i>34  ...  1  ...  1  to  (JOO  ...  only  occasional. 

1.000  ...  2  ...  1  „  oOO  ...  2  per  cent,  of  the  working  classes. 

2,358  ...  4  ...  1  „  r)87  ...  small. 

3,71!  ...  7  ...  1  „  530  ...  not  much. 

On  the  other  hand — 

080     ...     13  ...     1  ,,     75  ...     amongst  all  classes. 

1 1  c\i\(\             Q  4  1       <^n\           (^^  P^"''  c^'^»t.  of  the  men,  20  percent. 

11,000     ...     34  ...     1  „  340  ...  I     of  the  females. 

10,000     ...     1)9     ...     1  ,,  101     ...     very  great  among  all  classes. 
14,000     ...  109     ...     1  „  128     ...     80ixircent.amongstworking<:lasse8. 

Again,  on  page  309,  the  Chief  Constable  reports :— "  The  parish  of  T had  formerly 

two  public-houses  and  two  beer-houses.  At  that  time  drunkenness  and  crime  were  rilo 
in  the  parish.  The  magistrates  stopped  three  of  the  licenses,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  we  never  hear  of  anything  requiring  police  interference." 
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this  BOttrce  flowB  moBt  of  the  crime,  psnpeftsnu  and  miseiy  that} 
exist ;  and  now,  having  shown  that  the  amotuit  of  intemperance  m\ 
regulated  by  the  number  of  places  licensed  for  "^  V  of  strong  I 
(IriJik,  we  are  oongtrained  to  the  concloHion  tha:  ief  remedy  j 

to  be  Bought  is  the  diminution  of  these  places.     This  conclufiiou  | 
has  been  forced  on  ahnost  every  one  who  has  carefally  considered  I 
the  question.    But  the  difficulty  arises — how  to  apply  the  remedy  tj 
Some  would  allow  each  parish  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale 
intoxicating  liquors  within  its  boundaries ;  these  may  be  termed] 
the  prohibitionists ;  while  others  would  alter  the  existing  arran| 
ments  for  licensing,  or  place  the  whole  drink  traffic  under  the 
respective  municipalities^  with  some  such  system  as  prevails 
Gothenburg.     With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  reformeis;,  it  is  ^ 
be  feared  that,  as  yet  at  least,  their  proposals  have  done  muc 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  caiLse  they  have  at  heart :  as  for 
example  in  the  Permissive  Bill  which  is  brought  forward*  year 
by  year,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  not  only  because  it  is  in  itseli 
open  to  many  grave  and  insuperable  objections,  such  as  that  it 
would  plunge  every  community  into  periodical  contests  of  a  bitter! 
nature,  and  would  have  no  effect  in  the  most  drunken  districts  wher 
it  is  most  needed  ;  but  still  more  because  the  continual  advocacy  of 
so  unattaiimble  a  measure  stands  in  the  way  of  more  attainable j 
reforms,  and,  stiU  further,  because  it  has  come  to  be  recogni^ied 
the  inevitable  yearly  debate  on  the  subject  whose  futility  and  failure 
are  foreknown,  and  therefore  it  excites  neither  the  enthusiasm  of 
reformers  nor  the  fear  of  opponents.     Were,  howe^rer,  its  conditic 
more  satisfactory,  yet  any  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  enrira  pro- 
hibition, except  under  most  special  and  rare   circumstances,  ha 
one  fatal  fault,  namely,  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  general  feelinj 
of  the  country,  while  in  every  self-governed  Stat^  the  first  essenJ 
tial  to  all  successful  refoi-ms  is  that  they  shall  have  the  suppor 
of  public  opiniou.     ^Vny  legislation,  or  any  attempt  at  legislatior 
without  Buch  support  must  fail  \  and  such  will  often  produce 
reaction  of  feeling  which  hinders  not  only  legislative  progress,  but 
also  the  very  formation  of  tliat  opinion  which  is  so  desirable, 
reform  is  often  seriously  delayed  by  cnide  attempts  to  accompliel 
something  for  which  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  educatoc 
or  matin-ed.     It  is  therefore  most  earaestly  to  be  hoped  that  all 
friends  of  temperance  will  recognize  this  truth,  and  be  content  t<J 
concentrate  thuir  efforts  on  such  refonns  as  present  a  reasonably 
prospect  of  attainment.    In  speaking  thus,  however,  it  is  only ' 
legislative  action  that  the  writer  refers.     There  is  no  need  for  anj 
abatement  of  exertion,  but  everj^  necessitj"  and  every  inducement  t< 
redoubled  effortjs  to  enhghten  pubhc  opinion  on  subjects  connected 
with  intemperance,  since  every  indi\4dual  won  to  the  temperanc^ 
cause  is  valuable ;  every  '*  Band  of  Hope'*  formed  is  a  gain ;  an<i 
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though  it  is  painftd  to  wait  while  the  monstrous  evil  is  yearly  devour- 
ing its  host  of  victims,  the  friends  of  temperance  need  not  despair, 
for  their  cause  is  holy,  their  battle  is  the  Lord's ;  and  every  great 
and  noble  victory  has  been  won  through  patience  and  through  pain. 
It  has  taken  centuries  to  win  freedom  to  worship  God,  centuries  to 
obtain  freedom  firom  poUtical  despotism ;  and  it  would  be  weak 
and  foolish  to  complain  if  it  demands  patient  waiting  and  long- 
continued  labour  to  free  our  community  from  the  thralling  tyi-anny 
of  intemperance.  If,  however,  the  battle  is  to  be  won  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  degrees,  and  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  approve 
each  step  attempted,  and  so,  from  each  success,  progressing 
gradually  onward. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  the  writer  proposes  to  suggest 
the  steps  that  appear  to  him  most  essential  and  most  practicable, 
and  to  which  he  would  urge  that  every  effort  of  reformers  should,  at 
the  present  time,  be  directed  ;  premising  that  eveiy  vested  interest 
should  be  carefully  considered,  and  that  those  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  invest  their  property  in  the  drink  trade  should  be  protected 
from  injury  by  the  law,  since  it  is  under  the  law  they  have  acted. 

As  a  first  step  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
any  further  interests  in  this  trade.  Universal  testimony  shows  that 
drinking-houses  are,  almost  everywhere,  far  in  excess  of  any  possible 
need ;  and  that  to  this  excess,  with  the  competition  for  trade  which 
results  from  it,  leading  to  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  attractions 
to  draw  customers,  a  vast  amount  of  the  existing  intemperance 
must  be  attributed.  Common  sense  therefore  suggests,  and  public 
opinion  would  support,  a  Bill  to  prevent  any  further  licenses  being 
granted,  until  in  each  locality  the  number  of  houses  shall  have 
fallen  to  reasonable  proportions  as  regards  the  population,  and 
when  such  Umit  shall  have  been  reached  the  magistrates  might  be 
empowered  to  grant  another  license,  subject  however  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Home  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  no 
difference  should  be  made  between  the  beer-shop  and  the  public- 
house,  for  all  evidence  conclusively  proves  that  tliey  are  equally 
fraught  with  danger.  As  this  would  affect  no  vested  interest,  and 
is  80  evidently  just,  the  only  opposition  likely  to  arise  would  be 
from  some  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

This  step  ha^^ng  been  secured,  and  the  creation  of  any  further 
interests  being  prevented,  for  which  public  opinion  is  probably 
quite  ripe,  the  next  effort  made  would  be  toward  obtaining  a 
distinction  in  legislation  between  hotels  proper  (including  those 
houses  the  chief  use  of  which  is  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
and  dining-rooms),  and  mere  drinking  places  (including  in  this 
category  all  those  houses  where  the  chief  or  sole  object  is  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  hquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises) ;  for  while, 
as  at  present,  the  two  are  confounded,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  legis- 
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lation  that  will  apply  fairly  to  both ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
e\'itlent  that  an  essential  difference  exists  between  them,  and  tha 
respectable  inns  and  hoteb,  especially  if  the  bars  attached  shoul 
be  dune  away  with,  have  nothinjj;  in  common  with  gin*palaces  an( 
beer-shops.  If  tliis  distinction  could  be  made,  the  way  would  b^ 
prepared  for  the  next  most  important  reform,  to.,  the  reductio] 
of  the  hours  during  w^hich  driniing-houses  should  be  kept  open 
and  the  closing  of  them  on  Sundays.  It  would  also  pave  the  wa 
for  the  introduction  of  some  system  with  respect  to  mere  drinkin, 
places,  similar  to  that  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  Gothen 
burg,  while  the  deficiencies  which  have  prevented  its  complet 
success  there,  and  which  will  be  noted  afterwards,  might  be  avoided 

A  brief  account  of  this  plan  %\^  form  a  fitting  illustration  am 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced  regarding  the  cau«( 
of  intemperance,  and  the  means  necessary  for  its  cure,  (lothen 
burg,  the  second  city  in  Sweden,  and  a  seaport,  containing  at  thi 
present  time  about  (50,000  inhabitants,  had  long  been,  before  thi 
present  system  was  established,  one  of  the  most  drunken  cities  h 
the  world.  In  1855  the  apprehensions  for  dinnkenness  amotmte 
to  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  population,  and  the  report  of  i 
condition  was,  "that  probably  in  no  community  was  bmtisi 
coarseness  and  deep  poverty  so  conmion."  In  the  year  1855 
change  was  made:  the  greater  pait  of  the  spirit  licenses  we: 
purchased  by  representativ^es  of  the  municipality,  w^ho  fii-st  re 
duced  the  number  of  bars,  and  placed  the  remainder  in  charge 
persons  who,  it  was  intended,  should  derive  no  benefit  from  th 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks*  At  the  same  time  the  bourses  wen 
inspected,  made  comfortable,  and  furnished  so  as  to  supply  fooi 
and  unin  toxica  ting  drinks,  on  the  sale  of  w^hich  tlie  person  i 
charge  derived  consid»jrable  lienefit. 

It  need  hardly  be  piiinted  out  that  no  cry  of  class  legislatioi 
(the  strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  opponents)  could  b 
made  to  this  system,  nor  any  accusation  of  *'patcrnaP  legislatioi 
For  every  one  who  desired  it  could  obtain  strong  drink ;  but  t 
the  same  time,  all  temptation  to  injure  customers  by  induciuj 
them  to  take  too  much,  or  by  adulteratijig  the  liquor,  would  b 
taken  away. 

The  profit  on  the  sale  of  alcohoUc  liquoi^  in  Gothenburg  belong 
to  the  town,  and  has  had  a  considerable  effect  in  reducing  the  ratei 
while  the  apprehensions  for  drvmkenness,  under  a  iar  strict^ 
enforcement  of  the  law  than  previuusly,  havu  fallen  from  one  il 
ten  to  one  in  twenty-six  of  the  popnlation.  This  is  undeniably 
great  improvement,  and  shows  what  might  have  been  accoi 
plished  had  the  beer-shops,  of  which  there  were  in  1873  i 
fewer  than  400,  and  the  licenses  for  the  saje  of  strong  drin 
in  music  saloons,  as  also  the  retail  spirit  licenses  held  by  groci* 
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and  private  persons,  been  acquired  at  the  same  time.  This 
striking  change  has  also  been  accomplished,  notwithstanding  a 
great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  a  very  much 
higher  scale  of  wages,  which,  in  general,  results  in  increased 
intemperance. 

The  description  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  this  city,  which 
only  twenty  years  ago  was  a  sink  of  brutality  and  poverty,  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  The  streets  are  entirely  free  from  drunken  persona,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  people  is  marked  by  the  utmost  propriety  and  decorum.  The  houses 
of  the  working  people  are  well  kept,  and  no  external  poverty  is  visible."* 

Gothenburg  has  thus  proved,  by  the  comparatively  great  success 
of  its  system,  that  restriction  in  the  sale  of  drink  is  the  salvation 
of  a  town  from  intemperance,  and,  by  its  partial  failure,  that  such 
restriction  must  apply  to  all  drinking  places  alike. 

Is  it  impossible  to  save  England,  which  year  by  year  appears 
sinking  lower,  from  the  effects  of  this  curse  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  remedy  from  education  alone,  or  to  suppose  that  such 
instruction  as  elementary  schools  afford  the  working  classes  (and 
which  ceases  at  thirteen  years  of  age)  will  effect  this  change. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  intemperance  is  quite  as  prevalent  among 
skilled  and  educated  artisans  as  among  i-ustic  labourers,  while 
Sweden,  as  has  been  shoAvn,  was  sunk  in  this  vice  at  the  very  time 
when  she  excelled,  as  a  nation,  in  education.  Religious  influence 
vdW  no  doubt  do  much,  especially  now  that  the  Churches  have 
roused  themselves  to  the  work,  and  ministers  of  all  denominations 
have  become  missionaries  of  temperance,  many  totally  abstaining 
themselves,  that  they  may  help  the  weak  and  give  countenance  to 
those  noble  men  and  w^omen  among  the  Avorking  classes  who 
resist  the  influences  around  them,  and  who,  amid  tamit  and  often 
persecution,  maintain  the  temperance  cause  by  showing  that  total 
abstinence  in  no  way  necessarily  deteriorates  the  man  mentally, 
physically,  or  spiritually. 

But  the  great  hindrance  to  all  religious  influence  is  intemper- 
ance, and  the  public-house  bars  the  door  to  the  House  of  God. 
Other  influences  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  attractions  of  the 
tavern,  such  as  securing  in  each  locality  a  full  supply  of  pure 
water,  public  parks,  reading-rooms,  faciHties  for  higher  education, 
innocent  recreation,  where  strong  drink  is  excluded,  healthy 
dwellings,  stricter  police  supervision,  a  better  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws,  making  improvidence  (especially  when  flowing  from 
intemperance)  a  crime,  and  eliciting  a  healthier  tone  of  pubUc 
feeling  in  relation  to  intemperance ;  but  all  these  together  will 

•  Vide  LiceoRe  Reform:  the  Gothenburg  Sybtem.  By  Alexander  Balfour.  P.  17. 
London :  Simpkin  d;  Co. 
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have  cotnparatiTely  little  infltience  while  over  142>000*  publicans 
and  beer-fiellers  compete,  by  holding  out  every  specicB  of  allure- 
ment, to  attract  the  young  and  unwary  to  their  bare  and  counters, 
and  many  of  whom  would  be  ruined  but  that  they  subsist,  on  the 
ruin  of  their  customers.  Meantime  the  disease  of  intemperance 
is  rapidly  spreading ;  women  have  taken  to  it,t  and  drunken  parents 
are  not  only  daily  poisoning  the  blood  of  their  children,  but,  by 
their  example,  introducing  them  to  the  vice. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  every  sober  man  should  exert  himself  to 
abate  this  evil,  since  indifference,  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  plea  of  Cain,  •*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f  It 
is  quite  possible  for  the  respectable  to  shut  their  eyes  to  ills  about 
them,  while  the  police  keep  the  leading  thorouglifares  clear,  and 
the  daily  list  of  crime  and  misery  in  the  columns  of  the  press  is 
passed  over  unread,  but  not  the  less  will  the  blood  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  cry  to  us  from  the  ground,  if,  from  apathy  or  selfishness, 
WQ  make  no  effort  to  fence  the  gulf  into  which  such  multitudes 
are  ignorantly  or  madly  rushing,  A  ehoi-t  time  ago,  a  tale  was 
published  called  "^^  The  Devil's  Chain,"  which  a  portion  of  the  pi-ess 
condemned  as  sensational  nonsense.  The  linking  of  the  various 
incidents  into  one  connected  tale  may,  perhaps,  be  open  to  criticism; 
but  every  incident  brought  forward  is  constantly  illustrated  in 
real  life  by  the  newspaper  reports.  Every  few  weeks  coroners* 
juries  are  engaged  in  investigatiJig  the  suicides  of  wretched  girls, 
mined  through  drink.  Reports  of  the  Divorce  Court  are  constantly 
recording  the  destruction  of  homes  through  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  having  fallen  into  habits  of  intemperance.  There  are  few 
caBCs  of  murder  or  manslaughter  but  are  proved,  by  the  c\ddence, 
to  arise  from  this  cause;  while  every  species  of  cruelty  and  misery, 
even  to  the  maiming  and  wounding  of  helpless  infants  by  the 
dnmken  fury  of  their  own  parents,  besideB  numberless  accidents, 
are  daily  recorded  as  arising  from  the  same  fearful  cause.  In  the 
criminality  of  these  horrors  eveiy  member  of  the  community  must 
take  his  share,  for  the  majority  of  them  may  he  prevented.  They  are 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  many  of  our  national  customs,  and  of 
the  legal  pel-mission  given  to  unlimited  beguilement  of  the  weak ; 
and  no  Bophistry,  or  profession  of  ignorance,  will  relieve  one  in- 
dividual from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  these  crimes  till  his 
utmost  infliience  has  been  exerted  in  the  cause  of  temperance- 
It  is  strange  that  while  the  causes  of  infinitely  lesser  evils  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  investigation  of  Royal  Commissions 
and  Joint  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parhament,  tins,  the 
greatest  curse  to  the  country,  has  excited  comparatively  Uttle  in- 


♦  ParliameiiUry  R«turD,  1874. 

t  10,000  women,  mnd  12,000  men  were  opprehended  in  UvdTpoQl  last  fOArfor  dmnkea* 
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vesiigation.  The  motion  made  last  eession  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  a  parhamentary  inquiry,  is,  however,  a  hopefiil  sign 
that  this  apathy  is  yielding,  and  all  friends  of  temperance  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  investigation  as  complete  as  possible,  so 
that  the  extent  and  mahgnancy  of  the  evil  may  be  thoroughly 
brought  to  light. 

That  any  fair  and  impartial  report  will  gi-eatly  strengthen  their 
hands  is  imquestionable,  for  it  is  indeed  very  doubtful  whether  the 
horrors  which  have  been  recently  perpetmted  in  Bulgaria,  and 
which  have  so  excited  the  pubhc  mind,  have  produced  an  amount 
of  suffering  and  misery  equal  to  that  which  is  each  year  endured 
by  the  weak  and  helpless,  the  women  and  the  children,  of  our  own 
country,  as  the  terrible  result  of  our  national  intemperance. 

Francis  Peek. 
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A   PLEA  FOR   iMKTAPHYSIC. 


IL 


AN  attentive  reader  of  my  former  paper  on  tliis  Btibject  will  at 
least  have  drawn  from  it  one  conclusion.  He  will  Lave 
understood  that  metaphysical  ideas,  when  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development,  become  something  quite  different  frora 
what  they  are  usually  held  to  be.  He  will  have  seen  that  the  idea 
of  evolution  has  indeed  transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  MetA- 
physic,  as  it  has  transformed,  or  is  tmnsforniing,  all  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  wliat  Metaphysic  was  before  it  thus  transformed  itself  in  the 
light  of  its  latest  synthesis.    Here  is  Auguste  Comte*s  description 

of  it:— 

« 

^^In  tbo  theological  sta^e^  the  human  mind,  .seekiug  the  ef^sential  nature 
of  beings,  the  first  and  final  cunaes  (the  origin  and  purpoi^e)  of  all  eft'ects 
— in  short  absolute  knowledge — suppioses  all  phenomena  to  be  produced  by 
the  immediate  artiun  of  supernatural  beings. 

'*  In  the  metaphysical  Btuge,  which  i»  only  a  modiiicatioii  of  the  first, 
the  mind  supposes,  instt^id  of  Bti|jernatural  l>ein^8,  abstract  forces,  veritable 
entities  (that  is,  |^)ersonilied  abstraclions),  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable 
of  protiuctng  all  phenomena.  \Vhat  is  called  the  explanation  of  phenometia 
is,  in  this  stage,  a  mere  reference  of  etich  to  its  proper  entity/'  ♦ 

It  is  clearly  this  old  metaphysic,  untransfoniied  by  the  piinciple 
of  evolution,  that  Mr,  Matthew  iVrnold  also  has  in  his  mind  when» 


•  The  Poaitire  PhiJoaophy  i 
(Trubner,  1876),  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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in  the  second  chapter  of  **  God  and  the  Bible "  ho  treats  meta- 
pfaysiciflme  to  the  follo%%4ng  smart  little  fusillade : — 

•**  Continue  ftudita?  tocos  vagitos  6t  iagcna/ 

At  the   njenlion    of    that   name    fnetapfi^/stcs^    essence,    existence,    sab- 

fitaoce,  finite  and  itifinite.  cause  and  siKcessiou,  something  and  nothing', 

I  begin  to  weiive  their  eternal  dance  hufoTO  ns  !  with  the  confused  munimr 

ft>f  fhf^Tf  combinations  filling  all  tho  region  governed  by  her,  whi>,  far  more 

Mmnher  lale-bora  rival,  political  economy,  has  earned  the  title 

1  science/** 

WTiat  I  complain  of  in  these  words  is  not  that  they  are  too 
gtroDgt  but  that  thoy  are  not  half  strong  enough.  Let  me  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Aruold*s  attention  the  terms  in  which  another  great 
religioiifi  reformer,  Luther^  Bpeaks  of  the  philosophical  synthesis  of 
the  epoch  in  his  time  just  about  to  expire.  The  Schoolmen  are, 
r  T  /her,  ''locusts,  catei-pillars,  frogs,  lice."  And  of  Aristotle, 
T  i  .er  of  Scholasticism,  says  Luther,  as  recently  quoted  by  Mr. 

J.  W-  Draper  :t— 

•*  Truly  a  de\i!,  a  horrid  calumniator,  a  wicked  sycophant,  a  prince  of 
darkness^  a  real  ApoUyou,  a  l>east,  a  most  horrid  impostor  no  mankind, 
one  m  whom  there  is  scarcely  any  philosophy,  a  pabUc  and  professed  liar, 
A  goat,  a  complete  epicure,  this  twice  execrable  Aristotle." 

Looked  at  critically,  these  two  forms  of  words,  Mr.  Arnold's  and 
Luther  s,  are  only  '*a  deeply  moved  way  of  saying" — the  synthesis 
of  the  immediato  past  has  become  insufficient  for  the  present 
expansion  of  experience.  This  ardour  of  denunciation  in  fact 
oocnpies  in  the  minds  of  religious  reformers  the  place  which  we 
hsTo  seen  that  humour  occupies  in  a  philosopher  hke  Plato  ;  it  la 
aa  imaginative  way  of  detaching  oneself  from  ideas  by  wliich 
one  feels  oneself  to  be  dominated.  Luther,  as  we  know,  was 
dominated,  notabl}'  in  his  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  by  the 
ideas  of  the  **  twice  execrable  Aristotle  ;"  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
setpiel  I  think,  tliat  Mr.  Arnold  is  himself  also,  like  St  Anthony  in 
the  desert,  dominated  by  a  whole  swaiin  of  detached  and  iiisub- 
nrdinate  metaphysical  entities,  buzzing  about  his  head,  and  keeping 
him  a  stranger  to  **  that  serenity  which,'*  he  tells  us,  **  comes  from 
having  made  order  among  ideas.** 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  his  denunciation 
of  metaphysic  may  be  regarded.  In  **  Culture  and  Anarchy/'  as 
^e  have  seen,  he  is  remonstrating  with  the  liberal  PhilistinOt 
and  in  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism ''  with  the  religious  Philistine, 
and  he  is  driven  in  each  case  by  the  exigences  of  his  argument 
upon  the  standpoint  of  modern  metapliysic,  of  the  Zclt-Geut  and 
the  **  better  self'* — i,e.,  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  the  collective 

•  God  and  the  Bible,  p.  58, 

t  The  Conflict  between  Religion  ftn^  Scions  (ICisgi  1875)«  p^  315. 
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II. 


AN  attentive  reader  of  my  former  paper  on  this  subject  will  at 
least  have  drawn  from  it  one  conclusion.  Ho  will  have 
understood  that  metaphysical  ideas,  when  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development,  become  something  quite  different  from 
what  they  are  usually  held  to  be.  He  will  have  seen  that  the  idea 
of  evolution  has  indeed  transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  Meta- 
physic,  as  it  has  transfonned,  or  is  transforming,  all  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  what  Metaphysic  was  before  it  thus  transformed  itself  in  the 
light  of  its  latest  synthesis.     Here  is  Auguste  Comte's  description 

of  it : — 

• 

"  In  tlio  theological  stage,  the  human  mind,  seeking  the  essential  nature 
of  beings,  the  first  and  final  causes  (the  origin  and  purpose)  of  all  effects 
— in  short  absolute  knowledge — supposes  all  phenomena  to  be  pioduced  by 
the  imniediate  action  of  supernatural  beings. 

'*  In  the  metaphysical  stage,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the  first, 
the  mind  8U])poses,  instead  of  supernatural  beings,  abstract  forces,  veritable 
entities  (that  is,  j^ersoniiied  abstractions),  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable 
of  producing"  all  phenomena.  What  is  called  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
is,  in  this  stage,  a  mere  reference  of  each  to  its  proper  entity."* 

It  is  clearly  this  old  metaphysic,  untransformed  by  the  principle 
of  evolution,  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  also  has  in  his  mind  when. 


*  The  Positive  PhiloBophy:   freely  translated  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martinoaa 
(Triibncr,  1875),  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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in  the  second  chapter  of  "  God  and  the  Bible/'  he  treats  meta- 
physicians to  the  following  smart  little  fusillade : — 

**  *  Continno  auditsD  voces  vagitas  et  mgens.* 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  metaphi/sicsy  essence,  existence,  sub- 
stance, finite  and  infinite,  cause  and  succession,  somethmg  and  nothing, 
begin  to  weave  their  eternal  dance  before  us !  with  the  confused  murmur 
of  their  combinations  filling  all  the  region  governed  by  ker^  who,  far  more 
indisputably  than  her  late-bom  rival,  politick  economy,  has  earned  the  title 
of  the  dismal  science."* 

What  I  complain  of  in  these  words  is  not  that  they  are  too 
strong,  but  that  they  are  not  half  strong  enough.  Let  me  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Arnold's  attention  the  terms  in  which  another  great 
rehgious  reformer,  Luther,  speaks  of  the  philosophical  synthesis  of 
the  epoch  in  his  time  just  about  to  expire.  The  Schoolmen  are, 
for  Luther,  "  locusts,  caterpillars,  frogs,  lice."  And  of  Aristotle, 
the  father  of  Scholasticism,  says  Luther,  as  recently  quoted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Draper  :t — 

"  Truly  a  devil,  a  horrid  calumniator,  a  wicked  sycophant,  a  prince  of 
darkness,  a  real  Apollyon,  a  beast,  a  most  horrid  impostor  on  mankind, 
one  in  whom  there  is  scarcely  any  philosophy,  a  public  and  professed  liar, 
a  goat,  a  complete  epicure,  this  twice  execrable  Aristotle.** 

Looked  at  critically,  these  two  forms  of  words,  Mr.  Arnold's  and 
Luther's,  are  only  "a  deeply  moved  way  of  saying" — ^the  synthesis 
of  the  immediate  past  has  become  insufficient  for  the  present 
expansion  of  experience.  This  ardour  of  denunciation  in  fact 
occupies  in  the  minds  of  religious  reformers  the  place  which  we 
have  seen  that  humour  occupies  in  a  philosopher  like  Plato  ;  it  is 
an  imaginative  way  of  detaching  oneself  from  ideas  by  which 
one  feels  oneself  to  be  dominated.  Luther,  as  we  know,  was 
dominated,  notably  in  his  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  by  the 
ideas  of  the  **  twice  execrable  Aristotle  ;"  and  we  shall  find  in  the 
sequel,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Arnold  is  himself  also,  like  St.  Anthony  in 
the  desert,  dominated  by  a  whole  swarm  of  detached  and  insub- 
ordinate metaphysical  entities,  buzzing  about  his  head,  and  keeping 
him  a  stranger  to  "  that  serenity  which,"  he  tells  us,  "  comes  from 
having  made  order  among  ideas." 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  his  denunciation 
of  metaphysic  may  be  regarded.  In  "  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  as 
we  have  seen,  he  is  remonstrating  with  the  liberal  Philistine, 
and  in  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  "  with  the  religious  Philistine, 
and  he  is  driven  in  each  case  by  the  exigences  of  his  argument 
upon  the  standpoint  of  modem  metaphysic,  of  the  Zeit-Geist  and 
the  "better  self" — Le.y  upon  the  historical  evolution  of  the  collective 

*  God  and  the  Biblo,  p.  58. 

t  The  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  (King,  1875),  p.  215. 


consciousnese.  But  now  m  **  Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  in 
"  God  and  the  Bible,"  he  has  taken  in  hand  to  reason  ^th  the 
irreli^onfi  and  anxious-to-be-ecieiifcific  Philistine ;  and  by  sympa- 
thizing with  him  in  his  fixed  ideas,  by  deacending  to  his  level, 
and  by  using  his  own  language,  to  convince  him,  if  it  may  be, 
that  there  is  after  all  something  in  rehgion  worthy  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  attention.  **LoI  I  have  a  controversy  with  the 
nations^'"  !Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  say ;  '*  behold,  I  will  plead  with  all 
flesh;^ 

It  is  doubtless  well  to  reason  with  the  PhiHstines,  whether  they 
be  rehgioufl  or  irreligious;  it  is  well  to  try  to  bring  home  to  them 
the  importance  of  culture ;  it  is  well  to  show  them  that  reli^on 
is  an  indestructible  and  necessary  element  of  true  culture ;  but  it 
does  not  do  to  take  them  too  much  into  our  confidence,  lest  we 
become  partakers  of  their  crimes.  And  when  he  disparages  philo- 
sophy, to  please  and  flatter  the  middle-class  mind,  Mr.  Arnold  should 
beware  lest  he  be  carried  too  far  away  from  the  main  stream  and 
vital  movement  of  the  best  that  is  thought  and  known  in  the 
world ;  he  should  remember  too  that  his  new  friends,  the  Philis 
tines  who  despise  philosophy,  contemn  letters  also. 

But  it  is  not  only  his  conscious  detachment  from  the  synthei 
of  the  immediate  past,  nor  again  his  policy  of  fraternizing  ft 
the  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  converting  him,  with  thi 
irrehgious  Philistine,  which  leads  Mr.  Arnold  to  give  up  the 
standing  point  of  the  social  consciousness,  of  the  Zeit-Geist,  and 
of  the  best  self  as  organized  and  embodied  in  the  State,  which  he 
maintained  so  finitfully  in  "Culture  and  Anarchy"  and  in  "St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism/'  His  inabihty  to  maintain  himself  the; 
is  partly  also  the  neinesu  of  his  want  of  method,  his  desultoriness: 


i 

hP 


**  Des<:*arte8/*  says  Mr,  Arnold  in  *^  Literature  and  Dogma"*  *'  had  a  f amoi 
philosophical  method.    .    .    .    Quite  in  a  contrary  fashion  we  soineti 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  of  use  by  the  very  absej 
of  all  scientific  pretension,  by  our  very  want  of  •■  a  philosophy  based  on 
principles  interdependent,  suljordin ate,  and  coherent  ;*  because  we  are  thus 
oblig€Kl  to  treat  great  questions  in  such  a  simple  way  that  any  one  can 
follow  us,"  &C- 

Mr.  Arnold  here  forgets  what  he  said  in  "  St.  Paul  and  Pro^j 
testantism ^'t  about  the  scientific  sense  "which  seeks  exact  knowi|H 
ledge ;"  that  '*  it  never  asserted  its  claims  eo  strongly ' '  as  now ; 
that  "the  propensity  of  rehgion  to  neglect  those  claims,  and 
the  peril  and  loss  to  it  from  neglecting  them,  never  were  80 
manifest ;"  and  that  whatever  hinders  the  filtering  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  into  rehgious  doctrine  **  hinders  truth  and  the  natural 
progreBfi  of  things."  It  would  seem,  at  least,  that  if  the  conver- 
IS  Philistine  is 
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ice  of  "coherent"  and  Rcientifio  thinking,  of  method  in  short, 

lonly  hj  a  treatment  of  great  questions  in  a  way  so  simple  "^Hhat 

Vhjxy  one  ccm  follow  iie»"  it  is  to  be  bought  at  a  great  price.     But 

■  let  us  see  what  Lord  Bacon  Bays  about  the  importance  of  method, 

land  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it.     Bacon  had  no  more  love 

jfor  metajihysicians  than  Mr.  Arnold  manifests  in  what  we  may  call 

\hu  ieeoml  manner^  his  manner  in  ''Literature  and  Dogma/'  and 

in  "  God  and  the  Bible,"      But  he  is  far  too  wise  to  allow  that 

tmth  is  to  bo  found  by  renouncing  method*     On  the  contrary  he 

»y3: — 

••The  inteUect  left  to  itself,  unless  g*overDed  and  assisted,  acts  irregularly, 
m\  i»  i|iute  LncompeteDt  to  overcome  the  obscurity  of  tbiiigs ;  [cumj 
iBtellectus  sibi  permiASiis  .  .  .  nisi  regatur  et  juvetur,  res  imequalis  [sit] 
«t  (jflmiiio  inhabilis  ad  superaudam  i-erum  obscuritiitem."* 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  the  different  kinds  of  illusions, 
or  '*  idola,"  as  after  Plato  ho  calls  them,  which  besiege  and  gain 
cutrance  into  the  mind,  unless  it  be  forearmed  against  them 
by  method ;  ita  ut  veritati  aditus  difficilis  pateat — *"  so  that  it 
becomes  difiScult  for  tmth  to  enter," 

First,  there  are  illusions  common  to  the  human  mce  at  large^ 
"having  their  foundation  in  the  veiy  constitution  of  man.*'  These 

called  the  "  idols  of  the  tribe :''  the  tendency  which  we  all 
ire,  by  reason  of  our  natural  indolence^  to  boHeve  in  first 
impressions,  to  think  tilings  much  simpler  than  they  really  are, 
to  look  at  great  questions  *'  ex  analogic  homiuis  "  and  not  **  ex 

ogia  universi " — as  we  should  say,  to  regard  things  from 
'  point  of  view  of  the  individual  instead  of  %rom  the  point  of 
tiew  of  the  Zeit^GeiKt,  We  saw  before,  for  instance,  how  baseless 
but  how  common  was  the  opinion  that  society,  the  State,  has  the 
awifi  moral  duties  as  the  individual  citizen.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  particular  case  of  the  tribal  "  idol :"  the  general  character 
of  this  illusion  is  thus  given  by  Bacon :  '*  The  spirit  of  man  being 
of ao  equal  and  uniform  substance  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign 
m  nature  a  greater  equaUty  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth,"  f 
biitesd  of  talking  of  the  mind  as  an  equal  and  uniform  substance, 
we  should  say  in  modem  language,  that  iJte  proems  of  thinking, 
vdm  rtmlated^  has  a  tetidenci/  like  all  other  processes  in  miiure  to  move 
ohy  ■  '^ '  ^'ne  of  least  resistance*  Thus  when  Mr.  Arnold  makes 
ki'  I -ntal  assumption  on  w*liich  "  Literature  and  Dogma  " 

»basedr  by  saying,  *'The  object  of  religion  is  conduct,  ,  .  *  and 
conduct  18  really  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,"t  he  is  feigning 
m  conduct  and  in  religion  *'  a  greater  equality  and  imiformity 
tliaa  is  in  truth."  Conduct  is  a  very  difBcult  thing  and  by  no 
nicana  simple,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  doing  but  also  in  the 

I*  Xcrrsm  OrgEimiBj  xxi.  f  See  Novum  Organmui,  Ui-,  and  Spotltling*9  note, 

{  LitoT»ture  and  TkigmtLf  p<  li. 
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aatter  of  knowiag  wliat  ought  to  be  done ;  and  it  becomes  less 
Hrimplc  as  society  iticreases  in  complexitr.  It  is  again  by  no 
moan8  clear  or  admitted  that  religion  is  concerned  solely  with 
conduct ;  that  depends  npon  what  religion  yon  are  spealdng  of, 
and  npon  the  stage  of  cultnre  at  which  you  are  supposing  the 
worshipper  to  have  arrived*  In  all  rehgions  there  are  other 
elements  mixed*  such,  for  example,  as  an  interested  curiosity 
about  roan's  origin  and  destiny,  or,  it  may  be,  a  rfwinterested 
curiosity  about  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world.  When  we 
consider  that  it  is  out  of  the  nldm  of  religion  that  all  the  sciences 
have  sprung,  we  shall  understand  how  important  a  part  this  dis- 
interested or  partly  disinterested  curiosity  has  played  in  rehgion. 
Further,  there  is  the  enthusiaHm  for  beauty  which  was  so  large 
and  powerful  an  element  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks; 
and  there  are  many  other  factors  in  religion,  such  as  consolation, 
quite  independent  of  conduct ;  not  to  mention  fear  and  lust  and 
cruelty  and  magic,  which  form  such  large  ingredients  in  the 
religions  of  primitive  and  barbarous  peoples.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  religion  is  solely  concenied  with  conduct,  and  that  conduct  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  is  to  speak  with  desultorinesa,  to 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Take,  again,  Mr.  Arnold's  second  fundamental  proposition  in 
''Literature  and  Dogma;*'  that  "happiness  follows  conduct,"*  or 
that  "  conduct  brings  happiness/'f  Mr.  Arnold  is  so  sure  of  this 
that  he  says  (p.  27)  that  it  is  ** undeniably"  so,  and  in  p.  45  that 
''  we  know"  it  is  so,  and  that  "of  course"  it  is  so.  But  the  con- 
nection of  happiness  with  conduct  is  not  so  simple  as  all  this  ;  nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  course  at  all,  either  that  happiness  always  follows 
conduct,  or  that  it  does  not  follow  other  tilings  quite  diflFerent 
from  and  even  opposed  to  conduct.  What  does  Mr.  Arnold's  own 
Bishop  Wilson  say,  as  quoted  in  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism/t  but 
now  apparently  forgotten?  '*If  you  can  be  good  with  pleasure,§ 
God  does  not  envy  you  your  joy ;  but  such  is  our  corruption  that 
every  man  cannot  be  so."  Not  to  speak  of  the  ma^dm  of  St.  Paul 
also  adduced  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  earlier  and  sounder  book  : 
"*He  who  would  cease  from  sin,  must  suffer  in  the  fleeh.''I|     But 


•  P.  27.  ^        t  P-  45.  X  P,  167. 

§  It  miiy  b<s  Tomark^d  in  piL^alrtg,  that  Mr.  Arnold  nowhor©  defiiiPS  hnppinoaB  or  di»- 
tinguishos  it  from  ploaauro.  Thua  io  ^  St.  Paul  imd  Probest&titlsm,^'  p.  11 9»  he  Rays: 
'*  Our  pleasure  froru  a  aprini?  day  we  do  not  mako  ;  our  pJeasitre^  even  from   ■  ing 

Icon.tcicnci?,  irfi  do  not  mokf..    Aid  yet  we  fool  that  both  the  one  pleasure  and  t  ta, 

tad  often  do,  work  with  ub  in  «  wonderful  way  for  our  good.     So  wo  get  t;i  i  ot 

an  impnlsion  outiside  our8dl?OB  which  ia  at  onoo  awful  and  bonefioent**  It  is  oridout 
that  the  thought  in  this  |Miasiige  ia  the  same  as  that  which  runa  through  "  Literature  and 
^  JDogma,"  wt  did  not  pyovtdt  t/iat  happineAs  should  follow  conduct  (Literature  and  Dogniftf 
\p,  27).  This  ia  cot  the  place  to  enter  upon  n  diacuBHion  of  the  difference  botwer^n 
ploasuro  and  hnr.,.;^,..^^ .  }y^%  i  think  Mr.  Arnold,  uftor  g.--- -  *'  10  two  passages  in 
jajitapoBitioo,  v  <toasid*?r  that  I  am  doing  hiiij  0,  if  wherever  bo 

U8e»  the  wordH  ^  /'  **  joy,**  "  aatiaf action,"  I  siiupl;,  .   ■  ''  pKiasure." 

II  St.  Paul  and  Frui^tiiiiiitiBm,  p.  167. 
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even  admittitig  that  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  pleasant  to 
do  right,  it  is,  such  is  the  complexity  of  our  nature,  pleasant, 
\i  '    ,       f,  also  to  do  wrong.     The  gratification   of  all  our 

li"  :nded  with  momentary  pleasnre.      What  fruit  is  so 

agreeable  to  the  taste  as  forbidden  fruit  ?  Indeed,  a  thing  in 
itself  indifferent  may  become  an  object  of  desire,  and  its  attain- 
ment prospectively  pleasant,  simply  by  behig  forbidden,  as  we 
may  remember  was  the  case  with  our  fii"st  parents  in  the  garden 
of  Eden*  If  the  consciousness,  again,  of  duties  performed  is 
pleasant,  the  consciousness  of  duties  unperformed  is  also  pleasant. 
Things  (juite  indifferent,  again^  from  the  moi"al  point  of  view, 
may,  in  certain  temperaments,  be  attended  with  considerable 
pleasure.  An  American  lady  once  confessed  to  Mr.  Emerson  that 
the  consciousness  of  being  well  dressed  imparted  to  her  an 
I!  '  ranquillity  which  reUgion  was  powerless  to  bestow.  It  is 
K  iry  to  multiply  instances  to  show  how  complex  are  the 

conditions  of  pleasure,  and  how  obscm-e  is  its  connection  with 

jht  conducts*  We  can,  indeed,  never  count  upon  vii-tue  being 
pleasant  or  vice  disagreeable,  but  must  expect  each  to  be  some- 
times Uie  one  and  sometimes  the  other ;  whilst  it  is  certain  that  if 
we  make  pleasure  the  aim  of  our  endeavours,  we  are  sure  to  miss 
it.  We  see  then  how  tlifEcult  and  complex  this  whole  question  of 
the  connection  of  pleasure  or  happiness  with  conduct  is :  so  that 
when  Mr.  Arnold  eays,  *' of  course"  and  **  undeniably,"  "wo  all 
know,"*  that  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness,  he  is  feigning  in 
human  nature  a  greater  equality  and  miiforraity  than  is  in  truth. 

In  the  second  place.  Bacon  says  that  there  are  "  the  idols  uf 
tht*  den;^  the  illusionB  pecuUar  to  each  individual,  arising  from 
character,  education,  circumstances,  preferences  in  study,  and  the 
like:  and  that  those  things  lead  a  man  into  **specum  sive  caver- 
Bam  quandam  individuam,"  a  den  or  cavern  uf  his  own.  Let  ns 
I'xamine  Mr,  Arnold  e  third  fundamental  proposition  enunciated  in 
**  Literature  an<l  Dogma  "  It  is  this,  *'  When  we  are  asked/'  he 
«ayB»*  *•  what  is  the  object  of  religion  I  let  us  reply,  Condurt,'' 
"And  when  we  are  asked  further,  wdiat  is  conduct?  let  us 
atKWeTy  Three'fourihs  of  life!'  As  a  definition  of  conduct  this  is  of 
oounie  only  arithmetical,  and  as  such  iB  no  answer  at  all  to  the 
question,  •*  What  is  conduct '?  '*  It  is  like  saying  :  **  When  we  are 
ajiki*d  wl»nt  is  the  object  uf  human  anatomy?  let  us  reply,  Man» 
body.  And  when  we  are  asked  fuHher,  what  is  the  body  i  let  us 
answer,  From  nine  to  €i(fhti*m  itone*^*  But  Mr.  Arnold  has  told  us 
■  '  '     ^  page   more   explicitly  tehat  conduct  is.     After 

^  o  .  ^*y  ^^*  Littrc,  he  says — 

•  All  the  impulses  which  can  be  conceived  as  derivable  from  tbe  iuatinct 


VOU  XXIX. 


•  Litoraiuro  and  Dogma,  p.  18. 
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of  self-preservation  in  ns  and  the  reproductive  instinct,  these  tornis  t*eing^ 
applied  b  their  ordinary  sense,  are  matter  of  conduct.     It  is  -  his 

include,?,  to  i^iay  no  more,  every  inipnlse  relating  to  temper,  e\^  '-^ 

relating  to  sensnality  ;  and  we  all  know  how  much  that  \».  Jiow'  we  deal 
with  these  impulses  is  the  matter  of  conduct — how  we  obey,  regiilate,  or 
restrain  tliem — ^that  and  nothing  else." 

And  he  adds — 

*-  It  is  evident,  if  conduct  deals  with  these,  both  how  hnportant  a  thi^g  i 
conduct  is,  aiid  how  simple  a  thing."* 

ImpulBee  relating  to  temper,  impulses  relating  to  sensuality — 
tbree-faurths  of  our  life  are  to  be  occupied  with  the  manageinent 
of  these !    "  Three-fourtlis'^ — this  is  not  a  rhetorical  way  of  saying 
how  large,  how  important   a   thing   conduct   is;    but  it  is  tbe  | 
expression  of  an  exact  proportion,  such  as  we  might  bavf 
recipe : — 

^*  As  the  discipline  of  conduct  is  three-f oorthB  of  llfet  for  our  «BStbetic  j 
and  intellertual  disciplines,  real  as  these  are,  there  is  but  one-fourth  of  life 
left ;  and  if  %ve  let  art  and  scienee  divide  this  one-fourth  fairly  l>etweeo 
I  hem,  they  wtU  have  just  one-eiglith  of  life  each."t  | 

And  still  more  explicitly  farther  on : — 

^*  Conduct,  plain  matter  as  it  is,  is  six-eighths  of  life,  while  art  and  j 
science  are  only  two-eighths."  J 

One  would  have  said  that  the  true  proportion  which  conduct 
bears  to  tlie  rest  of  life  is  not  a  constant  proportion,  but  one  < 
depending  upon  temperament,  character,  circumstances,  occupa- 
tions, and  the  like.     One  can  at  least  see  that,  in  a  man  of  genius] 
hke    Goethe,   questions  about    the   regulation    of  the  impulsesj 
relating  to  self-preservation   and  to  sensuality  occupy  a  veiyl 
Email  proportion  indeed  of  bis  time  and  attention — scarcely  anj 
indeed.   Where  wotUd  the  Avorld  have  beeji  if  Goethe  had  made 
conduct  three-fourths  of  liis  life,  and  art  and  science  one-eigbtl: 
each  ?     But,  genius  apart,  one  would  suppose  that  the  proportionj 
which  conduct  should  bear  to  the  rest  of  Hfe  would  at  least  TaryJ 
directly  with  the  strength  of  the  impulses  wliich  it  is  occupied  in 
regulating,  with  the  phjslqm  in  short ;  ^^th  the  action  of  par-J 
ticular   circumstances  or  occupations,  in   Rtrengthening  or^  con-i 
trolUng  them;   and  that  tliese  factors  would  vary  indefinitelj 
with  different  individuals,  and  in  each  individual  with  diflerenii 
periods  of  lus  existence.     So  that  a  universal  proportion  for  cou-* 
duct  to  bear  to  tbe  rest  of  life  it  is  not  possible  to  fix.     Rcgarc 
for  a  moment  the  ancient  Israelites,  who  had  neither  art  noi 
science,  and  who,  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  thought  that  conduct 
not  only  three-fourths  of  life,  but  the  whole  §  of  it.     Were  theiJ 
lives  better  regulated  after  all  tlian,  say,  the  lives  of  the  ancienl 


•  Lti{*nitttre  and  Dogma,  p.  1 7. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2 JO. 


t  Ibfri,  p,  354. 
§  Ibid.  p.  235. 
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Bomans^  or  of  the  modem  Germanic  for  thiB  exclusive  attention  ? 
We  seem  to  gather  from  the  Bible  that  the  Jews  were  a  Rtiff- 
1  aud  stupid  people,  always  going  wrong  in  eome  way  or 
_„  _  in  matters  of  conduct,  and  falling  into  every  trap  and 
temptation  which  their  own  impulses  or  the  examples  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  natious  eet  for  them.  So  little  does  disproportionate 
*lt**tition  to  the  regulation  of  the  desires  gain  its  end. 

But  wh^  does  Mn  Arnold  himself  sa}',  in  "  St.  Paul  and  Protes- 
taiiltJBnit*''*  in  hu  earlier  mafmer  as  we  may  call  it,  about  this 
predominance  of  the  care  for  conduct  ?  He  is  speaking  of  the 
Puritan-  character,  the  modem  representative  of  what  he  calls 
Hebraism,  the  exclusive  or  predominant  care  for  right  practice, 
and  IB  contrasting  it  with  Hellenism,  the  passion  for  sweetness 
and  tightf  for  culture  and  intelligence,  for  art  and  science ; — 

^*  Tbe  troci  and  smooth  oi^der  of  humanity^s  development  is  not  I'eached 
in  either  WHy  [cither  by  Hebraism  or  by  Hellenism].  iVnd  (herefoi^, 
fvliili*  we  willingly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle  that  the  world  by 
wkddit] — that  is,  by  the  isolated  prepouderauce  of  its  int^Uectunl  impulses 
— ^kaew  not  tiod,  or  the  true  order  nf  things,  it  is  yet  neressary,  also,  to 
jM  up  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  pruj>osition,  and  to  say  likewise  (what  is 
rqnmr  triie)  that  the  world  by  Puritanism  kxiew  not  GckL  And  it  is  on 
t^t'  '■  of  ilu  Apostlt^s  proposition  that  it  is  particularbf  need/at  to 

if^*  <Him  couiUnj  jttsl  at  pr  en  cut  J* 

For,  as  he  explains  in  the  same  chapter — 

^  We  have  fostered  our  Ilebraizing  instincts,  om*  preference  of  earnest - 
~  lining  to  delicacy  and  liexibility  of  thiiikiiip;'.  too  excliLsivoIy,  and 
m  landed  by  them  in  a  mechanical  and  unfruitful  TOUtine."t 

A  man  who  is  bo  landed,  Mr,  Arnold  inBL3t8,t  *'  is  a  \dctim  of 
HcbraijHm,  of  the  tendency  to  cultivate  strictness  of  conscience 
latbfir  than  spoutaneity  of  conscience.  And  w^hat  he  wants  is  a 
•^larger  conception  of  human  nature,  showing  liim  the  number  of 
other  points  at  which  his  nature  must  come  to  its  best,  besides  the 
patnts  which  he  himself  knows  and  thinks  of/' 

*^n«tbraism  and  nelleniam — between  these  two  jiolntsof  influence  moves 
our  wnrld;  ,  .  *  and  if  ought  to  be^  thonffh  it  ntmr  is^  evenlf/ and  happilt/ 
Mancad  hettffetni  them***^ 

Here,  then,  we  see  Mr.  Arnold  still  on  the  high  road;  he  is 
moving  in  the  element  of  the  **  better  sell*"  and  the  Zett-Geist ; 
ood  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  **cage  of  Pimtanism*'  and 
•*  titniud  the  key "  upon  himself  there,  as  in  **  Literature  and 
Dogma  **  he  liaa  done.  He  is  not  yet  in  the  "  cave  :'*  w^hat  sends 
Itim  thither  ?  **  Vel  propter  naturani  propriam  et  singularem ;  vel 
propter  oducationem  et  conversationem  cum  aliis,*'  are  some  of 

•  St.  Piiul  Hud  Prot«8tantiBni,  p.  153.  X  I^id»  p.  157. 

t  IbUl.  p.  174*  §  Ibid.  p.  129. 
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Bacon's  enggeBtioiiB.   Let  lis  try  the  last,  "propter  cuav  t li^iiiiuuem 
cum  aliis." 

Mr.  Arnold  is  ia  liis  religious  works  addressing  what  Iio  calls 
the   Philistines — i.^.,    the   gix-at  middle    class    which    rules   our 
destinies  in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  the  United  States  of] 
America.     Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  although  the  Philistiue 
is  a  man  of  inflexible  moraUty  in  certain  departments,  and  of  emi- 
ueut  reapectabihty  in  all,  although  he  has  all  sorts  of  prejudices, . 
it  may  be,  and  hard  and  fast  lines  about  conduct,  yet  conduct 
itself   is  not  exactly  his  forte^  any  more  than  it  was  Goethe  s. 
♦'Sincere,  gross  of  perception,  prosaic,"  as  Mr*  Arnold   rightly* 
calls  him,  the  PliiUstine  has  his  three-fourths  of  life  immersed  in 
what  is  called  **  business/'  and  business  with  its  famous  guiding^ 
principle  of  "  caveat  emptor ''  is  not  regarded  by  him  as  falling 
within  the  scope  of  those  rigorous  principles  and  that  inflexible  | 
morality  of  which  ho  is  fond  of  speaking.     We  have  only  to  read] 
tlie  daily  newspapers  to  be  convinced  of  this;  and  it  is  easy] 
therefore  to  see  how  a  man  hke  Mr,  Arnold,  who  by  nature, 
education,  and  circiunst^inces  has  been  impelled  and  habituated 
to  that  serene  uprightness  which  we  admire  in  his  literary  workfi^j 
should  receive  somewhat  of  a  shock  when  he  finds  himself  con-j 
fronting  the  Philistines  and  recommending  to  them  conduct,  and»| 
as  conduct  touched  with  emotion,  religion.     This  I  think  ivill  be] 
found  to  be  the  reason  why  in  *'  Literature  and  Dogma  "  he  - 
fi*ee  such   a  torrent  of  enthusiasm  for  conduct  as  to  seem  tol 
magnify  its  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  affairs  of 
life,  and  certainly  at  the  expense  of  that  harmonious  development 
of  all   those   other    points   "at  which,"   he  tells   us   elsewhere, i 
'*  man  s  nature  must  come  to  its  best/'     However  this  may  be,  to  I 
say  that  conduct  is  for  every  one  three-fourtlis  of  life,  is  certainlyl 
an  illusion,  and  just  such  an  illusion   as  would  come  for  the' 
moment   to   a    highly  honourable   and    generous    nature    wheai 
pleading  for  conduct  with  those  whose /orte  conduct  is  not»  aDC 
who  lose  by  not  making   it  a  stronger  point  than  at  preBealj 
they  do, 

*'  Propter  lectionem  lihrorimi  et  auctoritates  eorum  quos  qiiisque 
coht  et  miratur;'* — so  Bacon  goes  on  with  his  diagnosis  of  the  idola 
of  the  cave.  May  we  venture  to  say  that  Bishop  Butler,  Bishop 
Wilson,  Pascal,  Fcncilon,  St.  Augustine,  Jlr.  Arnold's  favoiirit 
anthoi-s,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  derived  the  idea  of  writing 
about  religion  and  condiiet,  though  good  and  excellent  men,  are 
not  the  (jrtat  tliinkers  of  the  world  on  these  intricate  questions,  do 
not  represent  **the  main  stream  and  vital  movement*'  of  mftnkind*fii 
inteUigence  on  theee  subjects ;  and  that  reading  them  too  exclu- 
sively, dwelUng  on  them,  is  hke  giving  oneself  in  literature  to  th^ 
study  of  Schiller  rather  than  Goethe,  or  of  Wordsworth  to 
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neglect  of  Slialcespeare?    **The  Gemiaiifl/'  says  Will  Ladislaw, 
^'    '  "    tiareV  when  qieaking  of  Mr,  Casanbotrs  "  Key  to  all 
s/'  *'have  taken  tlie  lead  in  Inetorical  inquiries,  and 
they  tangh  at  results  which  are  got  by  groping  abont  in  woods 
wiSV  V  ,  while  they  have  made  good  road*?."     The 

**  K ^  ,  1  g ''  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  fiaiit  of 

ywj  much  the  same  sort  of  studies  as  those  which  have  recently 
iod  too  exclnsively  found  favour  wn'th  Mr.  Arnold, 

Bui  w^e  must  hasten  on  to  the  third  kind  of  illusions  which,  Bacon 

wayft,  infest  the  mind  when  it  neglects  the  use  of  method.    These 

.ore  the  •*  idols  of  the  market-place/'  idolafoA,  the  illueions  of  lan- 

l^im^e.     These  Bacon  pronounces  to  be  the  most  trotiblesome, 

^omiiiam  molestissima  simt  ;"*  they  insinuate  themselves^  he  says, 

"     '      '  verbonnu  et  nominum/*  from  the  association  of  words 

.     Men  beheve  that  their  reason  governs  ivords :  "sed 

fit  eliam  ut  verba  vim  suam  super  intellectum  retorqueant  et  re- 

fl«*ctant/*  but  it  also  happens  that  words  react  upon  the  mind 

'  -and  govern  it.     These  illusions  of  language  are  of  two  kinds : 

either  they  are  the  names  of  things  which  have  no  existence  in 

laci ;  or  they  are  the  names  of  things  which  are  real,  but  of  which 

onr  idea  is  confused  and  ill-defined,  and  formed  from  a  hasty  and 

ifiadequat43  survey  of  the  facts.    The  application  of  words,  he 

*     M?^  is  often  the  work  of  the  popular  apprehension,  and  the 

ly  wliich  they  divide  things  are  for  the  most  part   lines 

wLicli  tlie  popular  intellect  can  follow  ;  and  then  "  verba  gignunt 

"  words  beget  words,  and  in  this  way  we  come  under  the 

I  j:i  of  the  '*  idols  "  of  language*     Let  us  see  if  Mr.  Matthew 

JLmold  has  entirely  escaped  tliis   dominion   of  words  over  hiB 

fcaaoiitiig. 

Ab'eady  in  "St,  Paul  and  Protestantism**!  we  find  him,  iu  his 
polemic  against  the  Bissenters,  founding  an  argument  upon  the 
vse,  and  upon  the  wrong  use,  of  a  word : — 

**  Pe«»|)le,  however,  there  were  in  abundance/*  he  writes,  '•  who  difTercfl 

nn  p^TTitft  both  of  discipline  and  of  dogma  from  the  rule  which  obtained  in 

irrh^  and  who  neparated  from  her  on  account  of  that  difference. 

vrre  the  heretics;  separatists,  as  the  name  implies,  for  the  siike  o^ 

Aiid    the  vtt'i/  fiamr^  therefore^  implies  fhat  ihof  were  wrong  tV* 

urrtiiif^j^  (tufl  thiit  th<    hodtf  irhu'h  held  toQtthrr  was  right  *^ 

*Knw  ii»  re,  in  tiie  tirst  place,  Mr.  Arnold  is  evidently  thinldng, 
not  of  **  heretics,"  bnt  of  **  schismatics*"  Heresy  means  a  particular 
atudy  or  echool  of  thought;  it  does  not  mean  separation. 

A  heri^tic  is  not  a  separatist,  unless  he  is  expelled,  from  tho 

fxiaiu  lK»dy ;  but  simply,  like  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  the  adherent  of  a 

[particular  school  of  opinion,    **  Schismatic,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 


•  NoTnm  Organum^  lix. 


t  P.  43. 
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die  luusie  given  by  tlie  main  body  to  one  who  of  his  own  act  nnd 
culpably  separates  from  it.  The  verbal  argument  begins,  there* 
fore,  ^vith  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  word;  but  it  does  uot 
hold  any  more  if  we  substitute  the  right  word ;  i.«.,  it  is  not  an 
admission  of  the  wrongness  of  separation,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  tlie  term  expressive  of  blame  is  the  term  applied  hj  the  separa^ 
lists  to  th^uisdt&i,  which  it  clearly  was  uot,  but  to  the  separatists  by 
the  main  body.  So  that  no  argument  whatever  can  be  founded 
on  the  use  of  the  word,  either  way. 

Similarly,  when  Mr.  Arnold  is  pointing  out  that  the  moral  law  is 
"  a  prime  element  and  clue  in  man  s  constitution/**  ho  says,  the 
etymology  of  the  word  righteousness  (= right,  straight,  way,  read, 
a  cei-tain  line,  a  neceesary  orbit)  bears  witness  to  its  being  so  ;  but 
here  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  "verba  gignunt  verba,"' 
and  says  that  he  will  leave  this  kind  of  argument  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
that  *'for  these  fanciful  helps  there  is  no  need."  Still  on  *'the8& 
fanciful  helps  "  he  does  come  more  and  more  to  rely  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  words  more  and  more  come  to  react  upon  his  reasoning- 
and  to  govern  it.  In  "Literature  and  Dogma/'  his  argument  about 
the  **  Eternal  Power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteou;^ 
nees,"  is  a  fabric  mainly,  if  I  mistake  not,  verbal ;  it  is  constructed 
**  ex  fcedere  verboi-um  et  nominum,"  Let  me  try  to  make  good 
this  criticism. 

The  tmconscious  artifice — it  is  of  course  tmconscious — on  which, 
the  whole  edifice  of  the  **  EtemaV'  &c.,  is  built  up  is  this ;  first,  a 
word  is  taken  which  imports  so  little,  and  seems  to  lie  so  close 
to  ordinary  experience,  and  is  besides  so  easy  of  comprehension, 
that  it  will  readily  be  admitted  as  representing  a  reality.  Then  a 
word  a  little  stronger,  and  with  a  little  more  meaning  in  it,  is 
joined  with  the  firet,  as  a  kind  of  rhetorical  improvement  of  it ;  and 
it  is  GO  little  stronger^  that  its  addition  is  readily  admitted.  Then 
the  original  and  very  simple  word  is  discarded;  and  with  the 
stronger  one  standing  alone,  a  third  is  next  associated,  which  is  a 
little  stronger  still,  and  has  a  Uttle  more,  but  scarcely  appreciably 
more  meaning ;  and  this  third  word  is  then  admitted  as  a 
syiionjiu  and  rhetorical  improvement  of  the  second,  and  so  on : 
imtil  at  last  we  find  ourselves  landed  in  an  entirely  new  region^ 
and  have  the  illusion  of  being  carried  onward  by  a  continuous 
stream  of  reasoning,  whereas  we  really  have  been  landed  tliither 
on  the  stepping-stones  of  words.  Like  Fame,  in  Virgil»  Mr.  Amold'a 
•*  Eternal " 


'*  Mobil itato  vi^et,  Tiresqae  acqiurit  eundo  ; 
Parva  meta  primo;  idox  8oi!«  utioUit  in  &urii8f 
iQgrediturquo  solo,  Qt  caput  inter  aabilo  ccndit.^ 


*  St  Paul  and  Protestantism,  p,  107. 
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[ Tq  Uke  firftt  quite  a  feimple  ineUuce  of  this  roethod  of  progression 
by  meaas  of  words :  Bpeakiug  of  tbu  primitive  reli^ous  ideas  of 
r?»mt;l,  Mr.  Arnold  sajs:* — 

JFi   Israers  earliest  bistory  and  earlieif*t  literature,  under  tlie  uritnn  of 

lohim^  The  ^Sli^hty,  tliere  //w/  have  tarn  and  nmiurtd^  them  did  lit 

^un^  ideas  of  God  more  as  a  moral  power,  more  as  a  power  cou- 

buve  evf rything^  with  conduct  and  righteuuHnes&,  than  were  enter- 

y  oilier  races;  not  only  caa  we  jtidge  by  the  result  that  thi^  tmH 

kux  Urn  4a,  but  we  can  see  that  it  was  «»/' 

^  May  haTe,**  *•  did,"  " mustV'  "was  f  liuw  little  a  tiling  it  is  to 
admit  tbe  first,  bow  quite  a  different  tiling  to  admit  the  last  and 
the  last  but  one  I  Yet  tbe  progression  has  been  inappreeiablo 
almocrt*  wc  are  earned  along  so  easily  by  the  words,  it  is  so  easy 
lf>  tliink  tJiat  the  words  are  reasons,  or  that  reasons  fill  the  iutervalfl 
i  between  them. 

I'ul  th(  y      n»h^  urn  It  lit  Iwraehtes)  '*  mean  by  tbe  eteiiKd  /  the 

IM*  /**  askis  Mr.  Arnold*     '' The  eternal  ca^/^e  /    Alas,  the J?e  poor 

i    VrehhishofKS  of  York.     They  meant  the  eternal  ri*jhUmis^ 

rnu^ntiiif.     They  had  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  conduct 

^lii  ;i  ,  till  the  not-oursdvts  which  is  in  us  and  around  us 

to  1 1  able  eminently  and  altogether  a^s  a  power  which  makr.t 

.  which  makes  for  it  unchangeably  and  eternally,  and  \h 

The  e(criiaf..**f 

**There  is  not  a  particle  of  metaphysics,"  he  Bays,  rather 
mieasily  perhaps^  **in  all  this/*  Yet  Mr.  Arnold  himself  seems 
to  «ii5pect  that  even  in  this  beginning  there  have  crept  m  elements 
which  are  not  experinieutab  Eternal  came  is  metaphysical  and  must 
be  at  oiico  rejected.  But  how  about  eternal  or  unchangeable^  without 
ling  cause  ?  is  that  exactly  experimental  ?  Then  the  not-uur- 
M^  m  that  not  perilously  like  the  not-me  of  metaphysic  i  ^Vcll, 
r^iA/aono,  righteousness^  conduct,  and  the  thought  of  them,  and  the 
emotions  clustering  around  them — these  at  least  are  expeiimentah 
Homo  audi  misgiving  as  this  seems  to  pass  through  Mr,  Amuld  s 
mbid«  for  on  the  next  page  but  two4  the  starting-point  is  very 
mi  I  iced  in  scale.     '*The  monotheistic  idea  of  Israel/*  we 

lliL-  _  , ...  u  "is  amply  serhusnefis  T  and  again»  fm-tber  on,§  "'  Uod  is 
hero  really,  at  bottum,  a  deeply  moved  way  of  saying  conduct  or 
ri^HHtsn£asJ*     Here   then,   at    least,   we    get    a   pohit    close   to 
I  expeiic^nco  from  which  to  set  out  in  our  survey  of  tlie  experiences 
I  of  Israel :  we  have  no  '*  not-ourselves,'*  no  "  eternal"  but  simply 
^Hct  and  the  emotional  miard  of  conduct. 

Jut  now,  how  to  proceed  ?     What  does  this  emotional  regard 
[of  conduct  prove  1     How  do  we,  how  did  Ismel,  take  the  first 


t  Ibid,  p,  31\ 
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are  agreerV  by  the  fact  that  the  original  god  of  the  Tsmelites 

1  eiVfMl  as  allowing  and  approving  thinga  which  an?  di9- 

WTOtig:    things  as  immoral  in  their  way  as  tho  tilings 

that  Uomer  8  goda  do  are  in  thcirn.     It  is  only  gmdually  that  the 

A'lifim^o/A  with  whirh  all  religions  begin,  becomes  moralized:  and 

he  becomes  moralized  just  in  so  far  as  the  commimity  begins  to 

take  the  place  of  nature  as  the  immediate  environment  of  man, 

and  as  the   community,  and  with  it  the  individual  conscience, 

grows  towards  its  golden  age,  its  perfection.     Mr.  Arnold  himself 

seems  to  have  been  partly  aware  of  this  once;  for  in  *'  St*  Paul 

and  pi  -  finm*'*  he  says,  **The   righteousness  of  the  earlier 

Jews  ^  ,  Id  Testament     .     .     .     consisted  mainly  in  smiting 

ihif  Lord  s  enemies  and  their  own  imder  the  fifth  rib**'     So  that 

when  li©  says  :t — 

••Th'.t  itlea  uf  Goij,  as  it  i^  given  in  tbe  Bible,  rests  ...  on  a  moral 
ppTceiitlon  of  a  rule  of  cotifluct  not  of  our  own  making,  into  which  we  are 
buftL,  atwl  whicL  exists  whether  we  will  or  no;  of  awe  at  its  grandeur  and 
iiece««Uy,  aiid  t>f  gratitiule  at  its  beiieticenee.  This  is  the  great  original 
reveUtlou  inatie  to  Israol,  this  is  his  '  Eternal ;' " — 

vm  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  expanding  rhetorically  the  expe- 
rience of  deep  emotion  which  Israel  felt  in  its  best  days  for 
rigliieousncss*  rather  than  restating  in  an  inaccurate  form  the 
historical  fact  which  in  "St,  Paul  and  Protesta^ntisin ''  he  had 
ilated  correctly.  But  how  tbe  original  experience  groans  and 
creaks  mjder  tliis  added  weight!  How*  little  it  is  capable  of  such 
expansion  we  see  from  Mr.  Arnold  s  own  account  of  it,  when 
defending  it  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  criticism.  What,  after 
tSi^  is  the  *^  eternal  notn^urselves  ?  **  **  It  is  no  metaphysical  con- 
oeiplianr  he  tells  us,  in  *'  God  and  the  Bible;*t     Let  us  see. 

Tl^e  word  **  eternal ''  has  three  difierent  meanings,  and  in  all 
tbe««)  three  meanings  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Arnold.  Two  of  them  are 
philosophical,  the  third  colloquial.  First,  *'  eternal  '*  means  that 
which  is  exempt  from  duration^^  witlidiuwn  from  sequence  and 
uncoession :  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Bible  says  of  God  that  to 
Him**  '  ind  years  are  as  one  day.**  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
cif  ^tli  -  lal  that  loveth  righteouaneas "'  once  by  Mr,  Arnold.  || 
Soeotidly,  **  eternal "  is  used  of  the  whole  of  duratiotx,  regarded  as 
an  endless  series  of  successive  events — that  is,  it  ^^  rvtrlastinfff 
the  sense  of  "eternal"  against  which  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Deni^cou  Maurice  spent  his  life  in  fighting.  This  is  also  a  very 
OO!  Mise  of  the  word  "  eternal  *'  in  the  Bible,  and  we  find  it 

OfiL  -    ^     1  r.  Arnold  when,  in  explanation  of  "eternal/'  he  says,  '"The 

•  Pivfi^e,  it-rn  ..r  n  &7.                f  Literature  and  Dogma,  p.  122.                J  P.  92. 

I  W«  can  T  meftDing  by  roni«?mbonng^  ona  of  thoae  motDcnts  -whon  wo  bayo 

hma  ^o^r-'f  '  occtipntion,  or,  better,  when  wo  have  been  under  the  inBuo&oo 

4tf  mom  •  i^r  omotion,  and  have  lost  count  of  tbo  sticcossioo  or  eittemal  cireom* 

ilMM)ea»  lix\iii0  of  time.                         [|  Literaturo  and  Dogma,  p.  350. 
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step  ?     Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Arnold  says  of  the  iimits  of  poSil 
experience  in  an  analogous  case : — 

"'  Wlien  we  see  a  watch  or  a  honeycomb  we  say,  It  works  hannonk 
and  well,  and  a  man  or  a  bee  made  it-     But  a  yet  more  nnmerons  clai 
works  we  know,  which  neither  man  nor  the  lower  animals  have  made 
their  own  purposes*     When  we  see  the  ear,  or  s*3e  the  bud,  do  we  saj 
work»  harmoniously  and  welU  and  a  man  or  one  of  the  lower  animals  in 
it  ?     No ;  but  we  say*  It  works   harmoniously  and  well,  and  an  iuf 
eternal  snkstant-e.  an  all-thinking  and  all-powerful  bebg,  the  f-reator 
I  things,  made  it*     Why?     Becauf«e  it  works  harmoniously  and  well, 
ite  werkiifff  harmomoushf  and  urll  flats  not  prx>r€  €Ut  this:  it  Mily  prtyvt^  \ 
ii  tearks  Aannoniousi}/  and  iretL'^^ 

What  then  doe©  the  experience  of  Israel  that  the  though 
righteousness  kindled  his   emotions,  prove  f     Does  it  prove 
exifiteDce  of  **  a  not-onreelTes  which  makes  for  righteotisaess  t*' 
apprehend  not.     The  fact  that  the  ancient  Israelite  wa« 
moved  when  he  thought  of  righteousness  only  proves  that  he 
deeply  moved  when  he  thonght  of  righteonsnees.     We  may 
the  experience  how  we  Uke.    We  may  say  the  thought  of  rights 
Bess  moved  him  deeply ;  or  we  may  say  that  he  was  of  sac 
character  as  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the   thought  of  rightec 
nefis;   or   we  may  say  that   the  thought  of  rigfateotisiiees   i^ 
thought  of  such  a  kind  as  deeply  to  move  a  man  like  the  anc 
Isimelite ;  but  all  these  are  only  different  wax's  of  dressing  up 
original  experience  witli  which  we  set  out,  they  are  not  inferenc 
from  it,  they  are  not  additional  experieneeeu    Aristotle  descr 
the  aame  phenomenon.      Different   things,  he  sara.  produce 
amotion  of  pleasure  in  people  of  different  characters :  "  a  horse  \ 
in  a  man  fond  of  horsea.  a  spectacle  in  a  man  fond  of  speotac 
and  in  the  same  way  just  things  are  pleasant  to  the  lo^ 
justice^  and  generally  virtuous  thinga  to  the  lover  of 
But  the  only  inference  Aristotle  allows  himself  to  make 
inference  as  to  character*    A  man   who   likea  good  deeds 
them  becanae  lie  is  good :  **  he  would  not  be  good  if  he  did  not 
rejoice  in  tliem^— <Mt^  oo-nir  «)iai^  4  |i^  x^'*^^  ^^^  naXmU 
and  this  is  the  only  inference,  if  inference  it  be.  that 
made*    We  can  infer  a  man*a  character  from  the  things  whicfc 
Ekes  doing.    But  from  the  consciousneea  of  being  deeply  mot 
al  the  tbuught  of  righteoitsnees  it  is  impossible  to  infer  that  the 
is  mmfMmf  htjftmd  ii«»  whether  it  be  eternal  or  not,  or  make 
lil^iteotiflDeaB  or  not.    The  ancient  Israelite  made   no 
ference,  and  we  can  make  none.     Israel  got  its  original  id€ 
God«  as  ati  other  nations  did,   mainly  from    the   apparition 
Nature  of  nmni  not  from  the  emotions  about  righte  ' 

This  18  proved,  as  I  btdieve  all  Biblical 
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late  it  into  tenns  of  experience.  The  original  experience  was,  we 
remember,  that  of  profound  emotion  at  the  idea  of  righteousness. 
What  part  of  this  experience  is  covered  by  the  word  eternal^  or 
what  additional  element  was  there  in  the  experience  which  had 
not  been  brought  out  before,  but  which  we  now  emphasize  by  the 
use  of  that  word  ?  This :  combined  with  the  emotion  at  the  idea 
of  righteousness,  we  now  learn  that  there  was  an  Iialntual  and 
traditional  belief  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  Israelite  that 
other  people  before  he  was  aHve  had  felt,  and  that  other  people 
after  he  was  dead  would  feel,  the  same  profound  emotion  as  he  did. 
This,  then,  is  the  solid  bit  of  experience,  an  emotion  at  the  thought 
of  righteousness,  combined  with  a  belief  that  other  people  would  feel, 
and  had  felt  the  same,  around  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  woven  his 
envelope  of  words. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  structure  of  this  envelope.  As  often 
happens,  the  reUc,  when  we  come  to  get  a  near  view  of  it,  is 
inconsiderable,  but  the  case  in  which  it  is  kept  is  beautiful  and 
gorgeous.  In  this  instance  the  shrine  is  composed  of  nothing 
less  than  the  names,  or  sjTionyms  of  the  names,  which  are  given 
in  the  Bible  to  Jehovah ;  viz.,  "  xmchangeable  ^*  (Literature  and 
Dogma,  p.  32),  "  enduring "  (p.  60),  "  almighty "  (p.  124),  "  in- 
finite"  (p.  265),  "extending  infinitely  beyond  consciousness" 
(p.  322),  "ruling"  (p.  323),  "loving  righteousness"  (p.  349),  and 
the  "author"  of  it  (p.  331);  "perpetually  intervening"  (God 
and  the  Bible,  p.  93),  giving  a  "  divine  sanction "  to  con- 
duct (p.  137),  "  the  centre  and  source  of  those  ideas  of  moral 
order  and  of  conduct  which  are  in  human  nature"  (p.  142). 
These  and  other  words  are  used  as  attributes  and  synonyms  of 
"the  Eternal"  in  the  two  Biblical  senses  of  Him  wlio  is  ever- 
lasting, and  of  Him  in  whose  sight  "a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past;"*  but  they  are,  it  needs 
no  proof  to  show,  not  in  any  way  synonyms  of  "  eternal " 
in  the  third  or  colloquial  sense,  in  which  alone  Mr.  Arnold 
says  that  he  applies  it  to  the  IsraeUte's  habitual  regard  of  the 
thought  of  righteousness  with  emotion,  and  to  liis  expectation 
^lisappointed  as  we  know  it  was  by  the  event — that  this  habit 
would  continue  in  his  children.  If  we  say  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
that  "  God "  means  seiioxisness,  and  "  eternal "  means  habitual, 
then  we  shall  have  to  translate  the  text,  "  Hear,  0  Israel :  the 
Eternal  our  God  is  one  Eternal,"  by  "  Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  habitual 
our  seriousness  is  one  habitual;"  and  this  even  the  Chevalier 
Bonsen,  who  did  so  much  to  give  a  modem  and  Aryan  rendering 
to  Semitic  terminology,  would  liave  perceived  to  be  absurd. 
.  The  reasoning  then  is  this  :  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  modem 

*  Psalin  xc.  4. 
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righteous  is  an  everlmtlmr  foundation,"*  and  that  the  EteiTial  is  the 
*"  unchangeable/'t  or  the  **  permanent/'t  or  the  **  endnrim^.''^  But 
there  is  a  third  use  of  tlie  word  *' eternal "'  wliich  is  colloquial, — 
one  might  even  say  that  is  now  a  vulgarism:  as  when  we  say, 
**  So-and-so  is  eiernallt/  taking  snuff^"  meaning,  that  he  habitually 
takes  it.  This  use  of  the  word  was  more  common  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  than  it  is  now :  tlius,  in  Miss  Bumey  s  •*  Evelina  **  we 
read,  tliat  Captain  Mirvan  and  Madame  Duval  are  ficrnalbj  quar- 
relling. Mr,  Arnold  has  restored  this  somewhat  old-fashioned 
use  of  the  word,  as  when  he  says,!  "  This  argument  of  popular 
theology  rests  on  its  eternal  hnpotheais  of  a  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man,"  &c.,  meaning  the  hypothesis  which  popular  theology 
habitually  frames ;  and,  as  when  he  says  of  the  GeiTiian  critics 
of  the  canon  of  the  Goepels^lf  **  They  are  etertially  reading  its 
literature,  reading  the  theories  of  their  colleagues  about  it^'** 
Now  one  would  not  have  prophesied  beforehand^  on  a  view 
of  Mr*  Arnold's  earher  works  on  religion,  that  he  would  first 
have  used  the  word  **  eternal  '*  in  the  two  BibUcal  and  philo- 
sophical meanings,  of  *' beyond  time  and  sequence^"  and  of  "  ever- 
lasting," all  through  an  elaborate  work  like  *' Literature  and 
Dogma,"  to  give  sublimity  to  the  idea  of  righteousness ;  to  give 
it  outwardness  as  a  kind  of  cosmical  operation  going  on  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  obey  it  or  not;  to  bring  this  idea 
of  righteousness  within  the  sphere  of  reUgious  emotion ;  to  accom-- 
plish  (in  a  word)  tim  apotlieosU  of  righteousness ;  and  then  at  length, 
when  pressed  by  criticism,  as  ho  rests  from  his  laboui-s,  witii  the 
objection^  *' You  say  that  you  go  only  on  experience,  that  you 
b]ing  forward  nothing  which  is  not  verifiable  by  experience;  now 
this  idea  of  the  Etenial  is  a  metaphysical  conception  not  given 
by  experience,"— would  reply,  **I  never  meant  to  take'eteriiar  in 
either  of  the  first  tvro  senses,  but  only  in  the  third  or  coUoq^uial 
sense" — I  say,  we  could  not  have  anticipated  that  he  would  answer 
so*  And  yet  this  is  what  in  his  reply  to  his  critics  in  **  God  and 
the  Bible  "  he  does : — 

'^Yes,  indeed,  eternal^  as  that  which  never  had  a  beginuinf?  ami  can 
never  have  an  end,  is  like  the  final  eubstmioe  or  subject  wherein  all 
qoalities  inhere,  a  metaphysical  conception  to  which  experience  has  nothing 
to  say.  Bnt  eternal,  (^ritemus^  the  iige  or  life-loug,  as  men  applied  it  to 
the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness,  was  no  metaphysical  Ci»nception. 
From  all  they  could  themselves  make  oiit^  and  from  all  that  their  fathers 
had  told  them,  they  believed  that  rit^hteousness  was  salvation,  and  that  it 
would  go  on  being  salvation  from  one  generation  of  men  to  another."  •• 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  passage  a  httle  closely,  and  let  us  tranji^ 


•  Lii«!mtTirc  Bod  Dogmn,  p.  123.  t  Ibid.  p.  32.  t  Rji«i.  p.  *^ 

I  Ibid.  p.  ijO,  II  Ibid.  p.  I7G.  5  God  Asd  the  Bibl©,  p.  179. 

**  God  imd  tlio  Bibld,  p.  112.     Seo  alfto  a  critlqao  whiah  I  hod  not  rttid  whc»&  I 
tlui  abOTo,  in  Mr.  Bradley 'a  *♦  Ethical  Studies  '*  (King  and  Co.,  Ib76),  pp.  2S2  foL 
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i/t  it  into  tenns  of  cjaqiericnce-     The  original  experience  wae^  we 

lember,  that  of  profouud  emotion  at  the  idea  of  ri^hteousaesB. 

pai*t  of  tliis  experience  is  covered  by  the  word  etenial,  or 

what  additional  element  was  there  in  the  experience  which  had 

not  lieen  bronght  ont  before,  but  which  we  now  emphasize  by  the 

\m  of  that  word  i     Tins :  combined  with  the  emotion  at  the  idea 

of  righteoDsneBSy  we  now  learn  that  theru  was  an  tiabitual  and 

\wnal  belief  in  the  conBciousnes8  of  the  ancient  Israehte  that 

people  before  he  was  alive  had  felt,  and  that  other  people 

afttfT  he  was  dead  would  feeU  the  same  profoimd  emotion  as  he  did. 

This,  th^i,  ifi  the  solid  bit  uf  experience,  an  emotion  at  tlio  thought 

(if  ri^teousnesB,  combined  wifh  a  belief  that  other  people  would  foci, 

md  liad  felt  the  same^  aroxmd  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  woven  his 

^-tivrlopc  of  words. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Btiiicture  of  tins  envelope*  As  often 
luppejxfi,  the  relic,  when  we  come  to  get  a  near  view  of  it,  is 
iflcODj^idembH  but  the  case  in  which  it  is  kept  is  beautiful  and 
goipeons*  In  this  instance  the  shiine  is  composed  of  nothipg 
I«w  than  the  names^  or  eynonyras  of  tho  names,  which  are  given 
iflAe  Bible  to  Jehovah;  viz.,  '- nnchangeable ^'  (Literature  and 
DogBM^p,  32),  **  enduring''  (p.  60).  **  almighty'*  (p.  124),  ^Mn- 
Ihite"  (p*  2B5)t  "extending  infinitely  beyond  consciousness*' 
32:?).  "^ruKiig**  (p*  323),  ••loving  righteousness"  (p.  341V),  and 
** author**  of  it  (p*  331)  j  ''perpetually  intervening'*  (God 
sod  the  Bible^  p,  93),  giving  a  "  divine  sanction  **  to  con* 
dflct  (p*  137),  '*  tho  centre  and  source  of  those  ideas  of  moral 
<^'nler  and  of  conduct  which  are  in  human  nature  *'  (p.  142), 
TkeKo  and  other  words  are  used  as  attributes  and  synonyms  of 
Eternal"  in  the  two  Biblical  senses  of  Him  who  is  ever- 
g»  and  of  Him  in  whose  sight  "a  thousand  yeai-s  are 
Imt  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past;*'*  but  they  are,  it  needs 
no  proof  to  show,  not  in  any  way  synonyms  of  "etcrnar^ 
in  tlie  third  or  colloquial  sense,  in  which  alone  Mr.  Arnold 
iiy»  that  he  applies  it  to  the  IsraeUto's  kalntual  regard  of  the 
Ihcmj^t  of  righteousness  ifv^th  emotion,  and  to  liis  expectation 
—Appointed  as  we  know  it  was  by  the  event — that  this  habit 
Wuld  continue  in  his  children.  If  we  say  as  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
tUt  **God''   means  serionmess,  and   "  eternar'   means   habitual, 

tlkn  we  shall  have  to  translate  the  text,  "  Hear,  0  Israel :  the 
Etrinal  our  God  is  one  Eternal^  by  ''  Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  habitual 
WW  ieriousnees  is  one  habitual;"  and  this  even  the  Chevalier 
Bnnw*  ri^  who  did  so  much  to  give  ca  modern  and  2\ryan  rendering 
!  tic  terminology,  would  have  perceived  to  be  absurd. 
iLe  reaaoning  then  is  this  :  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  of  modern 

•  Pialm  JLC,  4. 
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religion  is  eternal :  the  fact  of  experience  adduced  by  Mn  Arnold 
is  alst>  eternal :  thertfore  the  Gcd  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  fx  the 
fact  of  experience.  Yes,  but  **  eternal  ^  as  applied  to  God  in  the 
Bible  means  one  thing ;  and  '*  eternal  ^  as  apphed  bj  Mr.  Arnold  to 
the  fact  of  experience  means  a  totally  diflerent  thing.  And  thus 
it  happens,  as  Bacon  says,  that  while  **men  believe  that  their 
reason  governs  words,  words  also  react  upon  the  reaaon  and 
[iveni  it.*^ 

There  remaiiis  the  w^i-^wr^hes  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  ^'  Litcmture  and  Dogma,^'  but  which  in  no  wise,  as  we  8aw« 
could  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  ancient  IsraeEteV  emotional 
r^ard  for  rightcousaess.  The  thing  that  strikes  us  about  ^*  the 
not«ouiBelves **  is  that  it  is  a  conception  purely  negative;  i^ 
ii  fi0l  l4t  ct^iniialMiii  </  anHthing  b^y^nJ  <Mfri€ic«ty  bmi  mertty  Ae 
ayiligii  tf/  emt^bm*  Now  there  is  no  more  eotamoEi  couliinon  in 
logio  than  a  coufuaioci  of  the  distinction  between  contmdictoriea 
and  contmries.  The  distiiietiou  is  this:  in  the  case  of  con- 
tnuSctorics  one  term  stands  for  mmtAmf,  and  the  other  term 
fiiaiida  for  aoCAuif  at  aU.  In  the  case  of  contranee^  both  terms 
ataad  for  ttmMin^^  '^'Kich'^  and  '-poor**  are  eontraiiea,  and 
bollw  ikft  we  know,  exist ;  but  **  ourselves  **  and  "^  iiot<»nisdve8  "* 
conltadieloiies^  and  tho  latter  term  stands  for  nothing 
it  alL  Let  me.  in  iUnstiation,  quote  a  passage  from  one  of 
Mr.  Qoldwin  South  a  mitii^a  in  eontrovei^  with  the  late  Dean 
MaaseL*    He  saya : — 

^  Wkm  wi*  arr  told  that  ^  Iho  coQTii-tkxi  that  aa  Tfffi^H^  Boia^  exists 
sema  loffc«!d  anon  i»  by  tke   mMmi^nA  iiynuiilpteaem   of  aot   finite 
WWI  %ai^  i«h»  ^e  MIm7  of  tka  pwiiTMCfrattr^ /liifmii^ 
iot  tk»  wnylfiwl  vi  W^m^^hA  to aegafcioa.    At  this  nOe  a 
mi^^  by  thv  ^mfk^  JiiHiaiamlriilj  of  a  aegatiTe  prefix, 
tke  oeaftor  ii  lafajjtaaal  catkiea  withiiat  end*    By  prefimg  a 
^  m  INwf «  ka  alilil  oaalt  ike  ooattlesKStanr  efHitT  .Vol- 

■vtiiaanNm 
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am  gvtta^  o«l  of  die  rapMof  iMt 
tke  ybk/mi  aa  Bacon  calk  t&cat*  maA  into 
of  lag^  and  (lA^aaphy.    Tkaa  Baeoa  eals  &Sl 
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mi  t!X  fiditilsft  tbeoHarmn  et  pervermB  }e^hm  demonatrationnm  plaae 

The  •*  idols  of  the  tJieafre*'  are  not  iribom  in  m«n,  l>ut  con- 
fictottslr  adopted  either  from  baseless  theories  or  from  wrong 
canons  of  reasoning*  The  wrong  canons  of  rva^oning  we  can 
T  Tid  without  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  already  provided 

..  :.:ance8  of  it  :   in  the    foundation    of   an    expcrimentul 
sophy  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  etemaL  and  in  the  oon- 
fuiaon  of  coi  nes  with  contraries.   And  we  have  thus  bi*tni 

obliged  to  a: ,j  -ij  among  idols  of  the  market-place  much  that 

also  belongs  to  our  present  section  ;  bo  closely  intertwined  are  the 
of  language  with  those  of  thought. 
....    u  gives  other  instances  of  these  fabuliv,  w^hich  might  bo 
illustrated  from  Mr*  Arnold's  works ;  but  what  he  ia  especially 
^'     iking  of  under  this  title  would  seem  to  be  an  illegitimate  use 
:  :  Lie  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  past.     Now,  what  is  this 
1  '  Jailmate  use  for  ti»  in  the  nineteenth  century,  living  nearly  a 
ikviiidred  years  after  the  appearance  of  Kant*s  "Critique  of  Pure 
Keason  C       What  makes  conceptions   which  w^cro    once  true, 
which  once  carried  conviction  to  all  the  superior  minds  of  aii 
epoch,  "fables*'  to  us?     Why  shoidd  such  ideas  as  "  eBsence* 
existence,  substance,  finite  and  infinite,  cause  and  succession,  some- 
thing and  nothing/*  seem  to  keep  round  Mr.  Arnold  a  kind  of 
'  Sabbath  and  Wulpnrgisnight  in  the  air,   whenever  ho 
i_.,..    uf  metaphysic  i     Thk  inquiry  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
point  from  wliiuh  we  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and 
thus   give  a  kind   of  unity  to   what   we   have   hitherto  Itecn 
flawing. 

In  our  former  paper  wo  saw  that  a  metaphysical  idea,  or  Byn- 
thei^is  is  the  stmcturnl  fiinn  or  outline  which  the  total  experience  of 
an  epoch  aesumca,  and  within  which  it  continues  to  grow  up,  imtil 
the  particular  synthesis  becomes  insulBcient  for  it,  and  is  then  dis- 
carded or  rather  absorbLnl  in  a  larger  and  miu*e  complex  syntheais* 
The  metaphysical  or  lomiul  element  in  exporienco  is  nothing  by 
itselft  apart  from  or  prior  to  experience;  any  more  than  the  struc- 
tural funn  of  an  oak,  into  which  an  acorn  grows,  exists  apart  fi'om 
the  oak  or  before  the  oak  has  giown  to  maturity. 

But  now  Buppose  the  Zeii-Gmt  or  collective  consciousness  of 
an  age  to  have  grown  out  of  its  old  form  into  a  new  one,  what 
liAppens  ?  Two  tilings  happen.  The  old  structure  is  absorbed 
and  built  into  the  new  stracture  ;  but  the  old  form  also  survives 
at  mtfh  {»*«•.,  unabfiorbed)  iu  the  memory  of  mankind  and  m  tho 
language  and  literature  of  the  age  whicli  is  just  cloeing,  and  it 
dominates  still  the  mimls  of  the  elder  generation  of  men.  Only 
it  1  every  day  more  and   more  empty  of  experience;  the 

»'"•  uce  won't  fit  into  it;  until  at  last,  when  mcn*6  minds 
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have  raov©d  still  further  away  from  it  in  snbBequent  genemtionfi, 
it  becotnes  entirely  emptied  of  contents,  a  metaphysical  **  entity," 
in  Comte'g  fieiise  of  the  word,  and  as  such  it  remains  to  confuse 
lull  irritnte  mankind.  Nobody  knows  where  it  came  from,  and 
yd  it  e4iii*t  b©  got  rid  of.  It  has  become  one  of  the  "fabube 
[tt  ■  inrnr  It  is  no  good  turning  yonr  back  upon  these  pen- 
f  the  Znt'GHsU  as  Sir.  Arnold  does,  and  saying,  **  I  don't 
know  atiything  about  them^  and  I  doat  care:  on  this  subject  I 
ju  dead  to  tlie  prick  of    '  /'     For  the  poor  shall  not  pi^idl 

Vwki  of  the  Und  ;  the  i:  ^  ^  >ic4d  ideas  are  there;  ire  cannot 
«Mpe^  any  more  than  we  can  eecape  the  consequences  of  onr 
grMt^graiidfatheis'  viees.  Our  mindb  are  filled  with  the  dSAru  of 
jirooeding  niinds^  as  our  bodies  are  filled  with  the  rebellions 
liNftiivs  of  our  aiiimahty.  And  as  witli  the  rebeUioos  desires,  so 
tii#  efiele  metaphysical  ideas;  they  dominate  us  eaic^  in  its 
Innwall  tfie  more  for  our  not  knowing  about  them,  and  wo  are.  dl 
the  nior^  for  not  caring,  Iheir  unoonscioiis  dave^ 

Kow  ibt  womk  who  fimows  hk  bodilgr  deetreB  one  aiier  me  u\ 
and  is  afasoibod  in  weh  as  e«ch  comes  i^pennosi,  we  are 
tomed  to  call  the  natttml  man,  as  distinguidied  from  the  mocal  of 
Id  whooa  his  place  in  the  pofnimmiiy  has  s^n^i  a 
pmc^fo  miA  dott  m  IKsb  by  ^lAieli  he  eaa  mffAiWiiae  his 
in  tfh&mBL  to  the  onimtm  good  and  his  own.  Such  a 
of  the  mniljr  v 
As  mmm  of  wuttfily;  m 
MiwilshackiipMtliedaKimaadtmstogetriditf  than.  11 
m  iIm  sum  «itfi  Am  ^  Hmt  way)  aol 
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qtiaHty  of  ** transcending*'  or  climbing  over  the  wall  of  experience 
to  the  other  sitlu  of  it.  And  it  arises  in  this  way*  (1.)  The  ideas 
have  become  detached  from  living  experience ;  they  have  been 
fihc^d  like  tho  shell  of  a  oretaoeau  that  was  too  tight.  (2.)  They 
arc  preserved  in  language*  and  a  name  always  carries  with  it  the 
iI^-         "*  iiting  a  reaUty,  whether  it  does  or  not,     (3.)  They 

r-^  jrieuce  which  preceded  the  experience  in  which 

nr©  arc  now  living,  and  80,  although  now  empty  forms,  seem  to 
ive  a  priority  in  tune  to  experience  as  we  know  it.  (4.)  They 
Btaini  Hkc  empty  Avine-butth's,  the  savour,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
regality  which  they  once  contained.  All  these  causes  serve  to  give 
them  a  transcendental  chamoterin  regard  to  experience;  but  there 
\H  altio  another  cause  of  apparent  outwardnesB  more  operative  than 
all  tliesc  together,  which  is  more  difficult  to  understand.  This  cause 
in  tu  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  relation  wliich  the  indi\'idiial,  as  such, 
bears  to  the  community  of  wliich  he  forms  a  part.  By  **  the  indi- 
Tiflual  lu  iiuc'A,"  I  mean  the  individual  conscious  of  his  independent 
1  '  '  i,  his  desires,  his  separate  experience,  &c*,  but  not  yet 
I-  iS,  or  not  yet  so  distinctly  conscious  of  his  existence   as 

part  of  the  community.  To  the  individual,  beyond  the  brightly 
Kglitcd  chamber  of  liis  own  thoughts,  there  looms  a  world  of 
twiUght  filled  mth  stmnge  echoes  which  ho  cannot  interpret ; 
beyond  the  familiar  valley  there  lies  the  seat  of  government, 
there  he  London  and  Paris  and  Washington,  of  which  he  has 
h^*rtrd,  but  of  which  he  Ivuows  nothing,  and  yet  from  these  seem 
to  arrive  influences  operative  in  his  own  hfe.  From  this  outer  and 
iin  world  have  come  to  him  language  and  rehgion  and  law  and 
be  arts,  and  such  changes  as  have  grown  over  these  and  over 
the  lineaments  of  his  own  naiTOW  experience.  From  it  too  may 
IMUQ  tohinx,  he  knows,  some  day,  the  claim  of  some  common  good 
Dr  the  surrender  of  all  that  he  has  and  of  his  o^^l  life  ;  a  claim 
which  he  will  obey.  But  at  present  he  has  followed  the  path- 
lys  leading  to  this  larger  and  sun*ounding  world,  only  up  to  the 
point  where  they  cross  his  own  hoiizon.  Such  metaphors  as  these 
nmy  explain,  perhaps,  better  than  the  technical  language  of  philo- 
Dphy,  the  relation  bet\\^een  the  individual  consciousness  and  that 
^of  the  conunimity.  Tlie  relation  is  one  of  contrast,  and  of  soli- 
darity combined ;  and  it  is  this  relation  which  gives  to  the  worn- 
^  t  of  collective  experience  which  we  have  called  meta- 
[I    ^  ideas,  in  addition  to  the  outwardness  which  we  saw  that 

^^y  S9^  f^oni  language,  and  from  the  other  causes  before  ennme- 
rr^    '      'V  i!o   illusorj"   character  of  "veritable    entities,'*   of 

^/'  which  the  products  of  the  collective  conscious- 
ness,  language,  religion,  law,  and  moraUty,  have. 

To  Ktay,   then,  "  the   eternal   dance "  of   "  essence,   existence, 
Bubstance,*'  and  the  other  metaphysical  ideas  which  keep   Mr. 
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Arnold  in  a  state  of  irritable  watclifulne86,  and  whicb  are  inm 
more  numerous  than  those  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  specify, 
there  are  two  remedies  which  the  science  of  metaphysic,  frankly 
embraced  and  attended  to,  suppUes.  Firet,  it  heightens  our 
usually  low  consciousness  of  sohdarity  with  the  social  medium  or 
"better  self  j"  and  secondly,  it  relegates  to  tlieir  place  in  the 
development  of  this  social  medium  those  ideas  which,  in  their 
isolation  and  detachment  from  it,  have  from  time  immemurial 
hoodwinked  and  imposed  upon  mankind.  Mr.  Arnold  has  and 
apphes  the  firat  of  these  remedies;  he  uses  it  fnritfuUy  in  *' Culture 
and  Anarchy"  when  he  apphes  the  '*  better  self"  as  a  cure  for  social 
anarchy ;  and  in  '*  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  "  when  he  applies 
the  Zeit-GeiM  as  a  cmre  for  the  eccentricity  of  Puritan  Dissent ;  but 
he  has  not  and  cannot  apply  the  second  remedy,  because  in 
** Literature  and  Dogma"  and  in  **God  and  the  Bible ^'  he  re- 
nounces the  use  of  method  in  handling  ideas,  and  so  he  cannot 
relegate  these  importunate  entities  to  their  historical  place  in  the 
social  medium.  The  science  of  metaphysic  is  essentially  a  method: 
not  an  artificial  method  like  the  method  by  which  a  man  makes  a 
clock,  but  a  natural  method  like  the  method  by  which  a  Uving 
organism  grows  and  makes  itself.  Metaphysic  may  thus  be 
called  ilie  morphology  of  collective  ej^perimce;  and  its  method  is  the 
process  going  on  within  collective  experience  itself  and  transr 
forming  it.  To  appeal  to  experience,  then,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does,  is 
to  appeal  to  metaphysic,  the  science  of  the  formation  and  trans- 
formation of  experience^  not  as  Mr.  Arnold  supposes,  an  appeal 
from  metaphysic  to  something  more  real  and  solid.  And  it  is  bad 
— I.e.,  unmethodized — metaphysic  latent  in  his  mental  constitution, 
it  is  the  illegitimate  use  of  the  ideas  of  the  past,  it  is  metaphysic 
with  its  ideas  detached,  promiscuous,  flying  and  buzziog  around 
liim,  which  makes  Mr.  Arnold  shy  at  metaphysic  altogether, 
which  sends  him  to  experience,  and  makes  him,  as  Bacon  says, 
*^  arripere  ex  experientia  varia  et  vulgaria,  eaque  noc  certo  com- 
perta*  ncc  diUgenter  examinata  et  pensitata."  It  is  metaphysic 
itself  wliicli  is  here  playing  fast  and  loose  with  hiin»  and  driving" 
Iiim  into  the  dim  and  dismal  quagmires  over  which  hover  the  iUu- 
sious  of  language,  the  illusions  of  the  '*  intellectus  sibi  permissus,* 
the  idols  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  den. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go,  as  I  had  originally  intended^ 
into  Mr.  Arnold's  criticism  of  Descartes  cofftto  ergo  sum,  for  one  of 
the  most  exact  and  accomplis^hed  of  our  English  philosophem,  Mr 
Shadworth  Hodgson,  has  anticipated  me  by  showing  in  the  liiat 
number  of  the  quarterly  journal  called  Mind*  that  Sir.  Arnold  has- 
misconceived  the  meaning  of  cogifo  ergo  sum  tlirough  not  knowiu 
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S  passage  in  the  **Meditationes  do  primA  Philosophic/'  in  which 
Deeoaitee  explairiB  it.  It  means  "  I  think,  that  is  to  my^  I  am  ;'* 
"my  existence  meaus  my  consciousness;"  **I  am  means  I  think;' 
80  that  all  Mr*  Arnold's  ingeniouB  reasoning  founded  upon  the 
etymological  interjjretation  of  **I  am"  by  ''I  grow/*  **I  feel  myself 
to  he  alive;'  becomes  superfluous,  and  falk  to  the  ground* 

4.  In  conclusion  it  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in 
experience  corresponding  to  Mn  Arnold's  new  religious  construc- 
tion **  the  eternal  no t-ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness;'*  or  in 
other  words,  what  Is  it  that  really  and  experimentalbj  m^xk^fi  for^  or 
fTomoie*^  righfeoujfne><8  in  the  world  as  we  know  it  ?  is  it  a  not-^ursclves^ 
ii  it  out^id^  of  ourselves  ?  is  it  eternal  in  any  exact  and  scientific  sense 
of  tJie  word  f  The  first  of  these  is  a  question  upon  which  Mi% 
Arnold  scarcely  touches.  He  promises  to  do  two  things :  to  show 
first  what  was  the  experience  of  the  ancient  Israelite,  upon  which 
ho  based  his  rehgion ;  and  to  show,  in  the  second  place,  what  is 
the  experience  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  ancient 
Iramelite,  whereon  we  can  found  ours.  The  first  of  these  promise* 
he  performs,  and  we  have  already  examined  his  performance  of  it ; 
but  the  second  he  never  performs  at  all,  and  when  in  **  God  and 
the  BibW  after  "the  God  of  miracles''  has  been  dismissed^  and 
the  **  God  of  metaphysics  "  has  been  exploded,  he  comes  to  the 
tOod  of  experience,"  instead  of  telling  us  what  are  the  experiences 
r  otir  life  of  to-day  upon  wliich  we  may  base  our  religion  and 
OUT  idea  of  God,  he  gives  us  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of 
the  BibUcal  passages  by  which  he  endeavoured  before,  and  as  we 
think  failed,  to  show  that  the  *'  God  of  the  Bible "  was  an 
inference  from  the  profound  emotion  with  which  the  ancient 
Israijlite  regarded  the  thought  of  righteousness. 

But  now,  as  to  our  own  experience,  of  wliich  Mr*  Arnold,  instead 
of  considering  it  fully  by  itself,  makes  a  problem  ancillaiy,  or^  as 
we  may  say,  parasitical,  to  the  problem  of  Jewish  experience — 
what  are  the  dat^  ?  Do  we  experience  a  force  outside  of  us 
fthrays  di*awing  us  towards  good,  and  never  towards  evil  ?  Are 
the  righteous  always  happy,  and  the  wicked  never  prosperous  I 
It  is  said  that  Diagoras  of  Melos,  when  he  saw  the  offerings  of  tho 
aulors  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  remarked,  **  We  coimt  those 
•who  were  saved :  no  one  counts  those  who  were  drowned,  who 
yet  made  their  vows  like  the  rest/'  So  we  count  the  good  who 
prosper,  and  the  wicked  who  are  miserable ;  no  one  counts  the 
wicked  who  are  happy,  or  the  good  who  are  miserable*  To 
Schopenhauer  the  \n8ion  of  man's  unhappiness,  irrespective  of  his 
actions,  was  so  overpowering  that  he  drew  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  the  Supreme  Will  was  malevolent.  We  must  at  any  rate  not 
blink  this  edde  of  experience,  if  we  would  be  just  in  our  estimate. 
It  deems  doubtful  if  we  know  yet  what  the  secret  of  happiness  is : 
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it  would  appear  to  be  vety  much  more  an  affair  of  the  nervous 
ffjrsfcem,  of  the  temperament,  than  of  condneU  It  attends  us 
ItmBonghti  and  if  we  seek  it,  it  fliee  from  us.  If  we  pursue 
righteouaneBS  of  set  purpose  to  obtain  happiness^  we  miss  happi* 
ness  and  onr  righteousness  becomes  immoral  because  it  Geaae«»  to 
be  dii5intere6tei  If  this  were  not  so  ;  if  to  righteoiuBneBs  were 
really  annexed  happinessi,  happiness  and  the  pursuit  of  it  would 
be  that  which  more  than  anything  else  ^-'makes  for  righteoua- 
neei/'  But  tliis  is  not  the  case,  liMiat  is  it  then  which  bears  us, 
like  a  stream  upon  its  bosom,  when  we  are  acting  in  a  certain  way, 
and  which  buffets  and  baffles  us^  and  gives  us  an  intolerable  sense 
of  isolation,  if  we  act  in  the  opposite  way?  It  is  tlie  social 
medimn,  the  community  of  which  we  are  organic  parts :  not  only 
the  opinion  of  our  immediate  circle,  nor  the  arm  of  the  law,  nor 
the  pen  of  the  scribe,  nor  the  preaching  of  the  Churches,  but  a 
certain  stress  and  direction  in  the  march  of  ev^its  thenisel^'es, 
which  impels  us  to  do  the  things  which  shall  be  of  the  greatest  and 
widest  benefit,  whether  we  find  them  agreeable  or  not.  I  often 
think«  when  a  criminal  m  punished  for  an  offence  against  the  law, 
that  about  one-third  of  the  penalty  he  suffers  is  his  due,  and  that  the 
rest  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  community,  whose 
imperfections  in  past  generations  and  in  this  have  made  him  what 
h©  is.  So  with  laudable  actions,  we  get  praise  for  them  as  if  they 
were  our  own  several  estate^  and  yet  but  for  that  larger  collective 
life  of  which  our  own  is  the  outcome,  they  would  not  have  been  poa- 
able  to  us^  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  them.  In  every  action 
of  the  individual,  how  much  is  due  to  character,  and  how  much  to 
the  circiunstances  of  his  position,  will  vary  with  each  case  r  but 
certain  it  is  that  as  societies  become  more  complex  and  firmly 
knit  together,  the  part  played  by  chamcter  becomes  increasiDgly 
lefis.  And  then  what  is  character  but  a  crystallization  of  social 
conditions  round  a  single  point?  Tet  man  is  free  m  his  action, 
each  in  his  measure,  in  so  far  as  character  reacts  upon  the  social 
environment.  That  which  really  **  makes  for  righteousness  **  in 
the  world  is  the  ascent  of  a  sodetj"  towards  its  zenith ;  that  which 
makes  for  unrighteousness  is  the  decline  of  a  society  towards  stag- 
nation or  dissolution.  In  the  former  case  all  or  most  of  the  sociat 
oonditionB  go  to  the  nourishment  and  fertilization  of  character ; 
and  it  blossoms  naturaUy,  like  the  trees  in  spring.  In  the  latter 
case,  character  has  to  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  its  native 
Btamina,  i!^*,  upon  the  transmission  through  individuals  of 
faareditary  qualities.  In  a  declining  community  righteousnesB 
10  what  the  anthrc»pologists  call  "  a  survival  y  such  was  the 
fighteoQSP.eBS  of  such  a  man  as  Marcus  Aurehus ;  it  drew  its 
CTMftmiance  not  from  the  present  but  from  the  past.  But 
yet    tbe    trorld    prcigressee    upon    the  whole  I     It   do€e»   and 
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tlifi  reason— because  in  the  iiitercotirse  of  nations  the 
prmdplefi  of  conduct  %vhich  have  characterized  one  society  in 
ItA  highest  developraeut  are  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  an  infant 
tommunity*  Such  were  Roman  institntionB  and  Jewish  rehgion 
tJie  early  dc^velopment  of  the  German  barbarians.  Such  were 
institutions  and  Puritanism  to  the  American  common- 
Itli*  So  that  the  decay  of  the  old  communities  comits  for  Httle 
the  history  of  tlie  world,  although  it  coimts  for  much  in  the  life 
nc  iudindual  citizen*  For  the  individual.  Stoicism  and  Asceti- 
are  the  forms  winch  righteousness  takes  in  a  period  of  social 
Iin?Knc ;  and  these  before  long,  Uko  living  organisms  placed  under 
receiver,  begin  in  vacuo  to  lose  their  freshness,  and  decay  too ; 
in  HI,  when  a  new  community  has  gradually  grown  up  around 
lem,  Stoicism  and  Asceticism  become  corrupt  and  drop  offj  like 
mC,  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  nascent  social  life, 
Dids  towards  its  full  stature. 
ThiB  then»  1  would  submit,  is  the  histoiy  of  what  Mr,  Ai*nold 
^^  '  -y  ^itRuess*'  in  the  world;  and  this  is  the  total  fact  of 
i  which  we  have  to  deal.  But  upon  this,  as  before 
m  the  partial  experience  of  the  ancient  Isi-aeUtCi  no  relijjioipf 
y^haievir  can  be  founded.  The  only  tiling  that  we  know  of  by 
tonce  as  making  for  or  promoting  righteousness,  is  the 
bealthy  and  noimal  gi'owth  of  a  human  society  ;  but  this  gi'owth 
more  a  metaphysical  abstraction  outside  of  the  individual, 
[  his  conscience  or  his  actions  are ;  and  it  is  again  no  more 
'elitmaV  hi  any  recognized  or  intelligible  sense  of  the  word, 
t  society  itself, 
then  cry  with  the  Christ  of  NovaKs,  "Children, 
ye  have  no  fatliert'*  By  no  means;  M.  Renan  says,  **Un 
monde  sans  Dieu  est  horrible/*  I  say  so  too.  But  the 
eternal  not-om^selves  which  makes  for  righteousness  '*  is  not 
rjuit  we  mean  by  God :  it  is  simply  the  disembodied  ghost  of 
I'Geiitt  or  *•  better  self*'  on  which  3Ii\  Arnold  enlarged  so 
y  hi  liis  earlier  books ;  so  far  as  it  is  more  than  an  edifice 
\>i  words  built  oq  the  quicksands  of  a  parallogism,  it  is  the  mhage 
^ical  double  of  the  commimity.  It  is  a  metaphysical 
ler  it  is  the  moiety  of  a  metaphyaieal  idea.  It  is  not 
fn3  wliol«s  it  is  not  the  eyntliesis,  the  Begriff;  it  is  one  of  the 
»re  of  the  synthesis,  without  its  complementarj'  factor.  The 
leiOB  embraces  the  tendencies  wliich  promote  righteousoess, 
comtitiied  and  interwoven  with  the  tendencies  which  hinder  it. 
any  given  community  this  is  the  total  fact  of  experience,  if 
jrou  will  face  it»  and  tliis  is  the  tict  as  metaphysic  interprets  it. 
ttit  an  abstraction  of  the  understanthng,  crow^ned  with  a  negative 
.  and  robed  with  the  Eternal  Name, — '*the  Eternal  not- 
vA  which  makes  for  righteousness,"  does  it  not  impose  upon 
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u«  with  the  illusory  definiteness  of  an  empty  formula  from  which 
the  contents  of  the  religions  consciousness  have  lieen  seduloUKly 
excluded?  is  it  more  substantial  tlian  the  enunciation  of  Mr. 
Dombey  6  elegant  and  languid  mother-in-law,  who  never  could 
remember  names : — '*  There  is  no  A\TiatVhia-name  butTliingummy ; 
and  WTiat-you-may-call-it  is  his  prophet?'** 

To  sum  up,  AVe  have  seen  Mr.  Arnold  driven  to  take  the  true 
metaphysical  point  of  \^ew  by  the  exigencies  of  his  polemic  against 
the  liberal  Philistine  in  "  Culture  and  Anarchy/'  and  again  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  polemic  against  the  religious  Philisiine  in  **  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism  ;'  we  have  then  seen  his  decline  and  fall  from 
tlais  point  of  \iew  in  **  Litemture  and  Dogma ''  and  in  "  God  and 
the  Bible/'  conditioned  by  the  exigencies  of  his  efforts  to  persuade 
the  irreligious  and  desirous-to-be-scieniific  Philistine  to  reopen 
his  Bible  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  conduct.  We  hava 
Been  that  he  tries  to  "  get  round  "  the  irreligious  Philistine  by 
Baying,  **  Come  now^  we  will  give  up  all  metaphysics,  and  we  will 
go  only  upon  the  ground  of  experience/*  We  have  seen  that  by 
thus  descending  to  the  Philistine*s  levels  he  does  not  really  get 
out  of  the  metapbyBical  region^  but  only  out  of  the  region  o£ 
good  metaphyeic  into  the  region  of  bad  metaphysic,  of  idols  and 
illusions  such  as  the  Philistine  knows  and  rejoices  in ;  and  that 
he  thereby  leaves  the  main  high  road  along  which  the  large  ex 
perieuce  of  mankind  ti-avels,  and  of  which  metaphysic  is  the  forma 
science,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  the  small  parcel  of  experiencej 
with  which  the  PhiHstine  nourishes  and  flattei-s  himself.  But  per- 
haps the  fmidamental  assumption  which  hes  at  the  root  of  all  thia 
bad  metaphysic,  and  this  frustrated  appeal  to  experience,  is  to  bi 
sought  in  a  latent  tendency  in  Mr,  Arnold  himself,  which  appear! 
as  early  as  in  Ins  first  book.t  It  is  the  assumption  that  **  though 
and  speculation  is  an  ijidi\^dual  matter/'  it  is  the  tendency  t' 
*'  philosopliise  alone/*  instead  of  mo^^g  in  the  broad  pathway! 
along  which  knowledge  is  actually  advancing.  This  assumptio 
is  at  once  the  basis  of  the  private  judgment  on  which  the  religioi] 
Pliilistiue  builds,  and  of  the  popular  empiricism  upon  which  th 
in*eligious  Philistine  relies.  It  is  the  same  assumption  as  that  < 
the  individual  as  something  given  on  the  one  side,  and  of  exp 
lience  as  something  given  on  the  other :  and  this  assumption 
itself  metaphysical,  only  it  is  bad  metaphysic,  it  is  a  pctiifie 
fragment  of  a  metaphysical  synthesis,  instead  of  the  Hving  whol 
of  a  synthesis  of  the  Zek-GeisU  Of  metaphysici  then,  may  ou 
not  say,  as  Emerson  says  iu  another  connection  ! — 

*♦  Thoy  reckon  ill  who  Uato  m©  out, 
Wh«n  mt  tht^jiy  I  tim  the  \cinga  f 
I  am  thrt  doubter  luid  tho  doabt, 
Aitd  1  tliQ  hymn  the  Brahmm  sings.** 


*  Dlckftiift'  Domixij  atid  Son,  cU.  %xr\l 
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Having  spoken  so  severely  of  Mr.  Arnold's  later  works  in  their 
scientific  aspect,  I  desire  to  record  my  enjoyment  of  them  and 
gratitude  for  them  in  every  other.  What  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  passage  in  "  Literature  and  Dogma"  about  the  "  Muse  of 
Kighteousnesst"*  The  account,  too,  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  in 
"  St,  Paul  and  Protestantism ;"  and  of  the  early  witnesses  and  of 
the  "method"  and  '* secret"  of  Jesus  in  "Literature  and  Dogma;" 
and  again  of  the  Bible  Canon  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  "  God 
and  the  Bible,"  seem  to  me,  in  spite  of  what  the  learned  critics 
have  said  about  their  inaccuracy,  to  be  quite  admirable  in  their 
way.  They  surely  contain  with  sufficient  accuracy  all  that  a  man 
of  general  cultivation,  as  distinguished  from  a  professional  student, 
need  know  about  these  subjects.  And  then  the  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  thoughts  which  hide  from  us  the  angular  and  unlovely 
lineaments  of  the  Puritan  metaphysics — ^how  channing  they  are  ! 
I  always  experience  the  same  sensation  in  reading  these  books 
of  Mr.  Arnold  as  I  have  when  reading  Mr.  Ruskin's  later  works  ; 
it  is  the  sensation  as  of  a  breeze  bringing  health  from  sweet 
and  sunny  fields,  and  blowing  for  a  moment  across  the  exhausted 
atmosphere  of  a  German  lecture-room.  But  then  to  enjoy  this 
refreshment  one  must  turn  from  the  thing  said  to  the  means  and 
manner  of  saying  it ;  and  one  must  listen  to  these,  not  as  to  an 
exposition  of  fact,  but  as  one  Kstens  to  a  nocturne  of  Chopin,  or 
to  the  sound  of  wholesome  rain  dropping  on  a  dry  place. 

C.  E.  Appleton. 
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IT  IB  recorded  by  SuetoniuB  that,  when  the  Emperor  Vc 
rebuilt  the  edifices  on  the  Capitol  which  had  been  deetroy^dl 
by  fire»  he  collected  3,<XK)  tablets  of  bronze,  on  which  were  in*] 
scribed  aU  the  public  acts  and  documents  of  the  Roman  State 
then  extant.     Those  precious  archives,  which  Suetonius  justly  I 
calls  uuitruttientwn  imperii  puljckerrimum^  have  all  vanished,  having  ] 
been  for  the  most  part  melted  down  by  the  barbaric  conquerors 
of  Rome,  whose  mints  were  perpetually  being  fed  with  the  spoiLaj 
of  the  ancient  world.     Had  a  tenth  part  of  these  documents  beeal 
preserv^ed  to  us,  had  Livy  condescended  to  study  what  was  extant] 
in  his  time,  and  to  insert  occasionally  their  texts  in  his  history,  I 
as  Polybiua  has  given  the  text  of  the  treaty  which  the  Romans} 
concluded  with    the    Caiihaginians    in    the    first    year   of  tliel 
Republic,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  problems  of  early! 
Roman   history  would  not  have  presented  so  many  stumbling- 
blocks   which   have    baffled   the  ingenuity  even  of  such    acutdl 
students  as  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen* 

When  we  turn  from  the  obscure  and  enigmatical  annals  of  the 
Roman   Republic  to  the   contemporary  history  of  the   Helletiicl 
States,  how  different  is  the  method  of  inquiry  !    The  sources  whichj 
now  lie  open  to  the  student  of  Greek  history  are  not  merely  the 
texts  of  the  extant  Greek  and  Lathi  authors,  but  a  vast  heter 
gonoous  mass  of  documents  which  the  patience  and  actnnen   of 
Hockh    fii*8t   reduced  to   method  in  his  "  Corpus  Inecriptioni 
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•iLi.i    H}   whichi  sinco  that  work   was  publffihed   in 
1 1899-50,  such  vast  adtlitious  have  been  made  that  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  has  tmdertakoa  the  colossal  enterpiiBo  of  publisliing  a  new 

The  aumber  of  iiiBcriptioiis  published  by  Bockh  and  the  editors 
who  succeeded  him  iu  the  Corpus,  amounts  to  upwards  of  9.000 ; 
number  publighed  and  uupubUshed  now  extant  cannot  b© 
ted  with  certainty,  but  may  be  reckoned  at  from  20,000  to 
30,(KX).  This  great  accession  is  due  partly  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  visiting  the  Levant  which  modem  travellers  have 
enjoyed  since  1840,  and  still  more  to  the  excavations  which  have 
been  so  ig^ematically  and  pereistently  carried  on  at  Athens  by 
the  Greeks  and  Ctermana,  and  by  a  saccossion  of  English  and 
French  expeditions  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

So  great  has  been  the  harvest  which  these  recent  excavations 
have  yielded,  that  all  that  was  gathered  in  by  the  old  travellers, 
from  Cyriac  of  Ancuna  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Leake  and  Gell 
m  our  own  time,  are  but  as  gleanings  in  comparison  :  the  reapers 
came  with  the  generation  which  saw  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
established  and  the  barriers  broken  down  wliich  made  travelling 
in  Turkey  so  difficult  for  Europeans. 

Fresh  fields  of  discovery  were  opened  up,  as  the  publication 
of  the   new  texts  was  carried    on   with   ceaseless    energy,  by 
Bockh,  RosBy  and  Kirchhoff  in  Germany ;  by  Pittakys,  Rangabt, 
Kuniauudes,  and  other  Greek  archfleologists  at  Athens,  and  by 
Lebas,  Waddington,  Foucait,  and  Wescher  in  France;  and  the 
•rtndy  of  these  text«  developed  a  school  of  commentators  distin- 
^uiahed  for  the  sagacity  and  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  and 
for  range  and  variety*  of  learning.     The  great  store  of  new  his- 
torical and  philological  materials  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the 
general  student  has  been  already  worked  up  into  a  number  of 
separate  treatises.     Thus  the  evidence  which  inscriptions  affurd 
with  reference  to  Athenian  finance  is  embodied  in  Bockli's  great 
;  work  on  the  public  economy  of  Athens,  in  Kohlers  **  Urkimden 
fdes  Delisch-Attischen    Bmides/'   and  in   Kirchliotrs  '^*  Urkundeu 
dor  Schatzmeister.'*    From  the  combined  evidence  of  coins  and 
ioflkoriptionB    Sir.    Waddiugton    has    constructed    his    admirable 
[•*Faste8  des  Provinces  Asiatiques  ;'*  and  the  memoirs  of  M.  Egger 
loa   ancient  treaties,  and  of  MM.  Foucart  and   Liiders  on  the 
j  religious  and  dramatic  societies  in  antiquity,  are  among  the  most 
^rec€;nt  and  valuable  contributions  to  this  branch  of  archaiology. 

Beference  to  these  works  mil  give  the  general  reader  some 

idea  of  the  method  by  which  Greek  inscriptions  may  be  apphed 

Itij  the  illustration  of  ancient  Iiistory ;  but,  if  we  would  appreciate 

y*>  documentary  evidence  as  it  deserves,  and  measure  its  range 

^and  compass,  we  must  study  the  texts  themselves,  as  we  have 
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been  taught  to  study  the  claeeical  authors,  **  uocturna  versanda 
manu,  vei'sanda  diuma." 

But  up  to  the  present  date  too  httle  has  been  done  to  make 
these  texts  accessible  to  the  general  studeut  who  seldom  has  thu 
time,  if  he  has  the  patience,  to  wade  through  the  dry  and  un- 
palatable details  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  conmientaries 
on  inscriptions-  What  is  now  wanted  is  a  popular  work,  giring  a 
classification  of  Greek  inscriptions  according  to  their  age,  country, 
and  subject,  and  a  selection  of  texts  by  way  of  samples^  under 
each  class.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  work^  I  have  attempted  here 
to  sketch  out  a  rough  classification  of  this  vast  chaotic  mass  of 
ancient  documents ;  and,  first,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  hmits 
of  our  subject-matter.  K  we  use  the  word  inscription  in  its 
widest  sense,  it  woxdd  comprehend  every  extant  Greek  sentence, 
word,  or  character,  whether  graven,  written,  or  stamped,  on 
whatever  material  tins  writuig  may  have  been  preserved. 
Such  a  sweeping  definition  would  include  MSS.,  coins,  gems, 
vases,  and  other  classes  of  objects  which  have  been  for  the  most 
part  studied  as  independent  branches  of  archeology,  and  which 
can  only  claim  to  be  admitted  into  a  Corpus  of  Greek  inscriptions 
as  an  appendix.  Passing  over  all  notice  of  such  raria  suptllex 
here,  I  shall  confine  my  obserx^ations  to  inscriptions  on  durable 
materials,  such  as  stone  and  metal — ^to  inscriptions,  in  short*  of  a 
monumental  character,  which  were  for  the  most  part  public  docu- 
ments designed  to  be  read  by  successive  generations  of  men 
through  all  time. 

This  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  monumental  inscriptions  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  curiously  cast 
into  the  shade  in  modera  times  by  the  belief  that  in  the  printing 
press  we  possess  an  instrument  by  which  the  pubhcation  of  all 
worth  publishing  can  be  multiplied  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and 
renewed  in  successive  editions  as  long  as  it  is  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  The  ancients  had  no  such  self-renewing  instrument 
of  publication  and  record.  When  any  treaty,  law,  or  other  public 
docimient  had  to  be  promulgated,  this  wae  done  by  exliibiting  in 
certain  places  of  pubUc  resort  authenticated  ctvpies  inscribed  first 
on  perishable  and  ultimately  on  durable  materials;  and  vnih  a  view 
to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  these  inscriptions,  they  were  very 
gwiemlly  among  the  Greeks  set  up  in  temples  or  iu  public  buildings, 
which  afforded  every  possible  guarantee  for  their  safe  custody.  It 
is  probablo  that  this  custom  of  engraving  written  chamctera  on 
stone  or  metal  began  among  the  Gi^eeks  soon  after  they  had 
becomt)  familiar  with  the  alphabet  which  they  borrowed  from  tlio 
Phoenicians,  What  may  have  been  the  date  of  tJiose  very  earljr 
rOrtiek  inseriptious  wliich  Herodotus  and   ;  ibe  aa 

[written  in  Cadtuean  characters,  and  which  ^^^- 
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"oeen  aDtccedont  to  the  first  Olympiad*  is  a  matter  concerning 
which  we  have  no  snre  infonnation.  Kirchhoff,  in  liis  excellent 
work  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  assigns  what  he  assumes  to  he  the 
earfiest  extant  inscriptions  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century 
UOf  but  it  IB  very  possible  that  we  may  possess  inscriptions  of  a 
iij '  '  li*.n*  date,  for,  if  we  compare  the  Phconician  letters  on  the 
Ci  i  1  Mtelt'  of  Mesa  discovered  in  Moab  a  few  years  ago  with 

the  earliest  Greek  characters^  the  variation  of  type  is  but  elight. 
The  date  of  the  Moabite  stone  is  about  B,C.  890,  and  it  as  some 
authorities  maintain,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  inscriptions  cannot 
be  assigned  to  an  earher  epoch  than  B,0.  600,  it  is  certainly 
aillgtalar  that  an  interval  of  three  centuries  should  not  have 
pfodnced  more  marked  differences  in  the  foiTus  of  the  letters  than 
can  he  discerned,  when  we  compare  the  most  archaic  type  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  with  its  Phoenician  prototype  in  the  ninth 
century- 

Probably  the  first  application  of  the  newly  adapted  art  was  in 
dedicatorj'  inscriptions  or  epvjrajm^  to  use  tliis  word  in  its  original 
aeuset  ftnd  next  in  the  solemn  record  of  treaties  such  as  the 
inscription  on  the  dislc  of  Ipliitos*  The  necessity  of  written  laws 
irnist  have  been  felt  at  the  very  dawn  of  Greek  libei-ty,  after  the 
Tt^Toi  and  aristocratic  rulers  had  been  supei-seded  by  more 
popnlar  government.  Shortly  before  the  Persian  War  sepulchral 
inscriptions  came  into  general  use,  and  it  was  in  this  class  of 
metrical  epigram  that  Simonides  was  so  celebrated.  The  tra- 
dition that  he  invented  the  two  long  vowels,  H  and  O,  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  these  two  vowels,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  in  use  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  long  before  the  time 
%A  the  poet,  were  gradually  introduced  into  European  Greece 
through  the  popularity  of  the  epigrams  which  he  composed. 

The  nimiber  of  extant  inscriptions  which  we  can  assign  to  a 
date  earlier  than  tho  end  of  the  Persian  War  is»  as  might  be 
expected,  very  small,  but  atoong  these  are  several  of  considerable 
iuterestt 

lu  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Abousymbul,  in  Nubia,  is  a 
calosmvl  Eg}ijtian  statue,  on  the  leg  of  which  is  an  inscription  in 
archaic  Greek  characters,  which  records  the  names  of  certain  Greeks 
and  others  who,  during  the  expedition  of  King  Psaminetichos  to 
E '  !  1  a,  explored  the  Upper  Nile  "  as  fai*  as  they  found  the  river 

Da  ,^,..  ,.^  " — in  other  words,  as  far  as  the  second  cataract.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  King  Psammetichos  here  mentioned  must 
bo  either  the  first  or  the  second  Egj^tian  monarch  of  that  name, 
and  ift  with  Kirchhoff  and  most  authorities,  we  assume  that  the 
inscription  refers  to  Psammetichos  L,  then  the  Greeks  whose  names 
are  inscribed  on  the  colossxis  were  some  of  the  mercenaries  whom 
bis  pay  attracted  from  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the 
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date  of  this  inscription  cannot  be  later  than  Olymp,  40.  4  (B.C*  617), 
when  Necho  succeeded  Psanwnetichos ;  and  even,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  king  refeiTcd  to  is  the  second  Psammctichos,  it  cannot  be 
later  than  OijTnp.  47  (b.c.  592—581)),  the  date  of  his  death*  We 
haTe,  thuB^  in  this  inscription  at  AboueymbiU  a  cardinal  example 
of  Greek  -writing  as  it  was  used  by  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  settlers 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  abont  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C. :  and  independently  of  its  historical  interest  as  a 
record  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  is  a  document 
which,  for  the  student  of  Greek  palfeogi-aphy,  is  of  inestimable 
value,  one  of  the  chief  corner-stones  on  which  we  may  constmct 
the  histoiy  of  that  ancient  alphabet  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tianSt  we  still  nse- 

At  Branchida\  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  little  ecmtk 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Ma>ander,  still  remain  the  majestic  ruins  of 
that  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  oracle  Tfi^as  con- 
sulted by  Croesus,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in 
revenge  for  the  Ionian  revolt.  Along  the  sacred  way  leading  up 
to  this  temple  was  once  an  avenue  of  statues,  of  which  a  few 
headless  surWvors  may  be  seen  in  the  Lycian  Room  of  the  British 
Miusemn*  Some  of  these  bear  dedicatory  inscriptions,  the  date  of 
which^  by  compai-ison  with  the  Abousymbul  inscription  and  on 
other  grounds,  ranges  probably  from  BX.  580  to  B,C.  520,  Tbflj 
famous  Sigean  inscription  brought  from  the  Troad  to  T  '  1  in 
the  last  centuiTt  is  now  admitted  to  be,  not  a  pses;  ^aio 

imitation,  as  Bockh  maintained,  but  a  genuine  q>ecimen  of  Greek 
writing  m  Asia  Minor,  conteniporarr.  or  nearly  so  with  the  Brao- 
ehida}  hiscriptions.  Kinihhuff  ctmsiders  it  not  later  than  Olymp* 
69  (b,c.  504 — 500).  Very  deep  under  the  foimdationfi  of  th< 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesufi,  Mr,  Wood  found  some  fr.  *>  o\ 

inscribed  bases  of  columns  which  we  may  refer  with  c^*  to 

the  same  period,  and  which  are  conseijuently  a  relic  of  that  earliei* 
temple  to  which  Crcesus  contributed  so  Uberally.  The  bronze  hare 
brought  from  Samos  by  3Ir.  Coukerell  many  years  ago,  on  tha 
body  of  which  a  dedication  to  ApoUo  is  inscribed  in  irregula 
lines,  is  another  interesting  example  of  arcliaic  Ionian  writing 
which  Biickh  has,  by  a  singular  misconception,  attributed  to  much 
too  late  a  period ;  and  the  same  Ionian  characters  prevailed 
Khodee,  as  we  know,  not  only  from  the  AbouBymbuI  insc  *  ' 
but  ako  from  the  dedication  on  a  little  dolphin  in  Et.^  ^ 
porcelain  found  at  Camirus,  in  a  tomb  of  the  Gneco-Phoenici 
period. 

If,  leaving  the  AsiatiG  coast,  vm  proceed  westward  across  ih 
Archipelago^  wo  come  to  some  very  interesting  spectmetui  o 
Greek  writ'  he  islauda  of  Thcra,  Melos,  Krete,  Faroe,  ati 

N»XO0.    Tl  est  of  tbeee  aix^  U*  be  found  in  Them,  b 
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•i3ioii>ii  to  us  by  its  modern  name  of  Santorin,  an  island  which 
was  certainly  occupied  first  by  the  Pha^nicians  and  then  by  the 
Grttttks  at  a  very  early  period,  even  if  we  do  not  implicitly  accept 
the  date  claimed  for  these  scttlementB  on  geological  evidence 
which  eeems  to  require  further  fiifting.  The  inscriptions  of 
Thera  exhibit  an  alphabet  very  much  lees  developed  than  the  one 
whidi,  as  1  liaro  eluiwu,  prevailed  in  Ionia  in  the  sixth  century, 
waiting  tbe  fom*  double  consonants  f,  (^,  ^  x»  y»'^^<^K  ^  w©  know, 
til  ''  Vg  added  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  by  borrowing  them 
fr*  t»thcr  source. 

It  is  on  these  groirnds  that  Kirchhoff  considers  the  most  archaic 
of  the  Santorin  inscriptions  at  least  as  early  as  Olymp.  40  (B.C.  620 — 
617)  if  not  earlier.  The  few  archaic  inscriptions  which  Attica, 
Bceotia,  and  other  States  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  have  as  yet 
contributed,  are  not  so  remarkable  for  the  intereet  of  their  subject 
aft  to  be  worth  noticing  separately  here.  Corinth  was  doubtless 
0De  of  the  places  where  writing  was  used  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  was  thence  transmitted,  with  other  arts  of  the  mother  State^  to 
her  colony,  Corcyra.  ITiis  transmission  probably  took  place  not 
lomg  ai'ter  the  foimding  of  Corcyra,  b.c.  734,  because  two  veiy 
ftrebato  inscription^  may  still  be  seen  at  Coifii ;  one  of  these  is 
engraved  round  a  circular  tomb,  which,  after  having  been  immured 
for  centuries  in  the  foundations  of  a  Venetian  fort,  was  brought  to 
light  when  that  ol>solete  defence  was  demolished  in  1845.  Both 
these  inscriptions  are  in  hexameter  verse.  One  commemorates 
the  death  of  a  certain  Amiadas  who  fell  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  coast 
of  Epinis.  The  other  tells  us  that  the  circular  tomb  was  erected 
at  the  public  expense  to  a  certain  Jlenekratcs,  a  Locriart,  who  was 
pfoxrnos  and  much  beloved  by  the  people^  and  who  perished  at  sea, 

,Thij*  inscription   proves  the   liigh  antiquity  of  the   oflSce  of 
rrnog,  concerning  wliich  I  shall  have  more  to  say  shortly.     W© 

%ve  no  certain  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  these  two  inscriptions. 
KirchhofF  carries  them  as  far  back  as  Olymp.  45  (B.C.  600 — 597). 
Franz  assigns  the  one  relating  to  Arniadas  to  a  period  ranging 
from  Olymp.  50  to  (iO  (b,C.  580 — 540)  ;  whUo  the  other  he  places 

(low  as  the  1      '     ^ig  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

^The  most  ii  »g  inscription  of  the  archaic  period  which 

the  Morea  has  produced  is  the  celebrated  bronze  tablet  which 
Si  ^*  "'V  f,^  Qp.]i  obtained  fromOlympia  and  on  which  is  engraved 
a  1  I  .<^tween  the  Eleans  and  Hermans.     The  terms  of  this 

i|K!Ciinc^  of  luicient  diplomacy  are  singularly  concise  and  to  the 
porpose*    Put  into  plain  English  it  nms  thus  ; — 


•*  The  treaty  lietwecn  the  Eleans  antl  the  Herseatis.     Let  there  be  an 

afir^'i.-*'  r^if  i.TH-  hundred  years  eommeuciiig  from  this  year.     If  there  be 

hi  u  e  or  action,  let  the  two  States  unite  butli  fur  war  and  till 

...i,.  .o.    Those  who  will  not  join  ehall  pay  a  fine  of  a  silver  talent 
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to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  If  any,  whether  citizen,  magistrate,  or  town, 
destroy  what  is  here  inscribed,  the  offending  party  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
fine  here  specified/' 

Kirchhoff  places  this  inscription  before  Olymp.  75  (b.O.  480).  Bockh 
and  Franz  assign  it  to  a  mucli  earlier  date.  In  any  case  we  may 
regard  this  as  the  oldest  extant  treaty  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  oblong  bronze  tablet  on  which  it  is  inscribed  has  two  loop© 
by  which  it  must  have  been  originally  fixed  on  the  wall  of  Bome 
temple  at  Olympia.  By  this  simple  expedient^  the  substitute  for 
our  modem  gazettes  and  blue  books,  the  anciente  ensured  for 
their  public  documents  notoriety  and  custody  as  safe  as  human 
forethought  could  then  contrive.  Tlie  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily 
and  Magna  Grecia  have  not  as  yet  yielded  many  noteworthy 
inscriptions  of  the  archaic  period.  One,  however,  deserves  special 
attention.  It  is  graven  on  a  bronze  plate  found  in  Petilia,  a  Greek 
city  of  Bruttium  in  Southern  Italy,  and  conveys  land  by  a  form  of 
deed  of  admirable  simplicity.  After  the  invocation  of  God  and 
fortune,  are  the  following  words  : — "  Saotis  gives  to  Sikainia  his 
house  and  all  the  other  tilings."  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
cliief  magistrates  of  the  city  and  of  five  proj-cni,  whose  signatures 
of  course  legalized  the  deed.  This  primitive  specimen  of  convey- 
ancing is  thought  by  Franz  and  Bockh  to  be  not  later  than 
B.C.  540. 

In  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  venerable  trophy  of  the  Pei-sian  War,  the  bronze 
serpent  wliich,  with  the  gold  tripod  it  supported,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Delphian  Apollo  by  the  allied  Greeks  after  the  victory  of 
Platasa  as  a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoil.  On  the  bronze  serpent 
which  served  as  a  base  for  the  tripod  the  Lacedaemonians  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  various  Hellenic  States  who  took  a  part  in 
repelling  the  barbaric  invader.  The  golden  tripod  perished  long 
ago  in  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  Delphi  by  the  Phocians,  but  the 
bronze  serpent  remained  in  its  original  position  till  it  was  removed 
by  Constantine  the  Great  to  decorate,  with  other  spoils  of  Hellas, 
his  new  seat  of  empire  at  Byzantium.  Here  it  has  remained  in 
the  Hippodrome  tDl  our  own  time,  not  unscathed,  for  the  last  of 
the  three  heads  of  the  serpent  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the 
list  of  Greek  States  inscribed  on  the  intertwined  folds  of  the  body 
remains  perfectly  legible  to  this  day,  having  been  fortunately 
preserved  from  injury  by  the  accumidation  of  soil  In  the  Hippo- 
drome. This  earth  concealed  about  two-thirds  of  the  sei-pent  till 
the  excavation  made  by  me  in  the  Hippodrome  in  1855,  when  the 
inscription  was  first  brought  to  light.  As  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Plata?a  was  B.C.  479  it  may  be  assumi-d  that  the  setting  Tip  of 
the  tripod  took  place  shortly  afterw^ards.  Thus  the  inscription 
would  not  be  later  than  ii.c.  476*      Of  hardiv  inferior  interest 
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I  lib  Ibe  Immse  helmet  fnxmd  at  Olvmpia  early  m  tliis  refiiiir\' 
wbkk,  as  it?  us,  w»s  part  of  a  trophy  • ;  l 

Ujr  Hiero  L  v^i  .  *i«vu.s^  i*4wtir  his  great  aaval  victory  v.>vi  uc 
Tjmlieiiiaii^  B,a  474.  If  the  German  excavatious  now  going  on 
ir  to  yield   results  as  promising  as  the  dis- 

e.i»ciiro  .>Lrivu  o..,c  dktinguisbed  the  first  months  of  this  enter- 
ptiee,  we  may  hope  thai  many  einalar  records  of  Ilellemc  triumphs 
may  be  found  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Altis. 

Thi-  daU*  of  thiase  two  inscriptions  on  bronze  is  so  accorat*?ly 
fixed  tltat  they  may  be  regarded  as  cardinal  examples  in  tlie 
hiptofy  of  palaeography  by  which  the  ago  of  several  other  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period  may  be  approximately  fixed.  The  next 
df»niment  I  have  to  mention  has  a  special  interest  from  its  con- 
»n  with  the  principal  incident  in  the  life  of  Herodotus,  his 
v^p>ikioB  from  his  native  Halicaruassue,  to  escape  the  tj^raimy  of 
Lygdamis.  This  inscription,  which  I  found  built  into  a  Greek 
liOttsc  at  Budram,  and  w^hich  is  now  in  the  British  Moseum,  con- 
lains  a  law,  tlie  enactment  of  which  must  have  been  the  result  uf 
acMne  kind  of  political  convention  between  Lygdamis  on  the  onu 
liand,  and  the  people  of  Halicarnassus  on  the  other.  The  object 
*>f  *^  "  V-w  is  to  secure  certain  persons  in  the  possession  of  lands 
a  8,  by  assigning  a  term  after  wliich  their  titles  could  not 

be  disturbed.  It  is  probable  that  the  lands  in  question  had 
belonged  to  political  exiles,  and  had  on  confiscation  been  pur- 
cbaeed  by  other  parties.  To  guard  against  the  possibiUty  of  the 
il  of  this  law,  it  is  enacted  that,  if  any  one  tries  to  invahdate 
ii,  uc  is  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  goods  are  to  be  confiscated 
io  ApoUu,  the  principal  deity  of  HaKcamassus.  Another  inscrip- 
tion since  found  at  Budmm,  but  not  yet  published,  seems  to  relate 
to  the  same  transaction.  In  this  document  the  sale  of  various 
lands  is  recorded,  together  with  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  and 
the  titles  of  the  lands  so  sold  are  guaranteed  in  perpetuity  by 
iiaking  Apollo  himself  and  other  deities  parties  to  the  sale,  and 
lief  sureties,  or  /3c^at<j*rau  The  date  of  the  first  of  these  two 
inscriptions  is  probably  about  B.0,  445.  If  we  pass  from  the  west 
&a«t  of  Asia  Minor  to  Northern  Greece,  we  find  a  specimen  of  a 

Ferent  sort  of  public  document,  in  the  bronze  plate  which 
records  a  treaty  between  two  cities  of  Locris,  Oianthe  and  Chalioiu 
and  which  was  fonnerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  of 
Corfu.  It  is  stipulated  in  this  document  that  neither  of  the  parties 
to  the  treatj"  shall  enslave  the  citizens  of  their  ally.  It  shall  be 
lawful  fur  the  citizens  of  both  States  to  commit  piracy  anywhere 
except  >vithin  their  own  or  their  ally*8  harbours.  The  date  of  this 
inscription  is  probably  not  earlier  than  B.0»431,  and  the  barbarous 
"^  • -Ticter  of  its  enactments  about  piracy  is  a  confirmation  of  what 
>aowfrom  other  evidence,  that  the  Western  Hellenic  States 
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outside  the  Peloponnese  did  not  pai'ticipate  in  the  general  adv^ance 
in  civiUzatioii  wliich  took  place  in  the  rest  of  Greece  after  the 
Persian  War*  The  dialect  ia  which  this  treaty  is  writt«Mi  i:^  ae  nide 
as  its  enactments. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  Greek  writing  down^vards,  from 
B.C.  600,  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  epoch  when  Athens  becomes 
the  centre  of  political  interest;  and  most  fortunately,  from  this 
epoch  onwards  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  series  of 
Athenian  records  on  marble  is  singularly  full  and  instructive- 
Some  of  these  are  still  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Parthenon ; 
others  have  been  put  together  out  of  many  fragments  extracted 
from  the  mediECval  and  Turkish  buildings  on  the  Alo'opolis.  f*r 
from  excavations  at  Athens  and  the  PirsBUs. 

Of  the  public  records  preserved  in  these  inscriptions,  the  iol* 
lowing  are  the  most  important  classes — the  tribute  Usta.  the 
treasure  Ksts,  and  the  pubUc  accounts.  The  first  of  these  classes 
contains  a  register  of  the  Greek  aUies  and  dependencies  from 
whom  Athens  exacted  tribute,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining 
a  suflScient  naval  force  to  protect  them  against  the  Persian  king. 
These  records,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  recovered,  range  from 
BX.  454,  when  the  DeHan  confederacy  transferred  its  treasury  to 
Athens,  to  B.C.  420,  and  contain  lists  of  the  Athenian  tributarieB, 
the  quotas  at  which  they  are  assessed  being  placed  uppoeitu  their 
names.  In  the  registers  tlie  tributaries  are  arranged  in  classes, 
according  to  their  geographical  and  poHtical  relations.  Generally 
the  rate  is  levied  on  single  States;  sometunes  several  neighbouring 
cities  are  included  in  one  common  group  for  assessment*  la  the 
gi'eater  part  of  these  registers  the  quotas  levied  are  so  small  that 
they  e\4dently  do  not  represent  the  amount  of  tribute  actually 
paid,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  was  appropriated  as  an  anat/iema 
or  offering  to  Athene  herself  as  the  goddess  of  the  ruling  State* 
This  quota  was  in  the  proportion  of  a  7ntna  for  every  talent  of 
tribute,  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  a  sixtieth  of  every  talent.  There 
is,  however,  one  of  these  inscriptions  which  differs  altogether  from 
the  rest,  and  which  Kohler  has  put  together,  with  wonderful 
patience  and  ingenuity,  out  of  many  fmgments.  Tins  contains 
an  assessment  of  the  tribute  itself,  made  B»C.  4i5,  at  which  time, 
according  to  the  Orators,  the  tribute  was  doubled,  it  is  said  by 
the  advice  of  Alkibiades.  This  statement  has  been  doubted  by 
Grote  because  it  is  imnoticod  by  Thukydides,  but  it  is  in  the  main 
corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the  inscription  already  referred  t-o. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Athenians  for  the  sciiitiny  and 
record  of  the  public  accotmts  show  the  same  methodical  care  and 
vigilance  which  they  exercised  in  the  custody  of  the  ti'easures  of 
the  State.  Specimens  of  the  laws  regulating  these  accoimts,  as 
well  as  the  accounts  themselves,  are  given  in  the  inscriptions  pub- 
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s  &r  seo:^  vi-hzn^  of  EookhV  -Pablio  Eov^nomv  of 
AA^&T  Ii  i  TO  c*r  rs-CTcticd  ihat  the  fragrsentary  o^ncUrioa  of 
dieee  rssdri?  h  T-eiy  <E^ilIi  to  isake  out  tho  srstcia  adopts  iu 
hteptig  tb-aic  aco:"z=ts-  It  &=«i=s  certain  that  bills  won?  lirawn 
en  the  Athe^iai.  irtassnr  by  g^enemls  on  foreign  scrrioo :  and*  in 
accoiEitiag  for  the  prxTdiice  of  these  bills,  tho  rato  of  oxohanp;^  in 
the  place  where  they  were  negotiated  would  have  to  K*  al!owo\l 
for  before  a  final  tolacce  between  receipt?  and  e3cponditure  oonld 
be  atrack.  Agair.,  mnch  foreign  money  was  received  into  the 
AthfnJa*:  treasniy  thrcngh  the  payment  of  tribnte,  or  through  other 
tiaiMactiODg  with  foreign  States :  and  in  the  public  accounts  this 
money  wcjfold  have  to  be  converted  into  its  countervaluo  in 
Atfaeman  drachnue.  The  profit  or  loss  on  exchange  in  each  of 
tliese  cases  would  form  an  item  in  the  account.  The  navy  with 
irinch  Athens  had  to  maintain  her  powerful  maritime  supremacy 
neceanrily  involved  a  constant  outlay  in  the  building  and  fitting 
onl  of  ships  of  war,  and  by  a  happy  chance  we  posst^ss  a  few 
relics  of  the  ledgers  and  registers  of  the  Board  of  Admimlty  by 
irinch  the  df»ckyards  and  arsenal  at  the  Piranis  were  adminij*- 
teied.  In  other  words,  we  possess  a  number  of  fragments  of 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  which  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Byzantine  building  in  1834,  and  have  been  published  by  Bockh 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  *'  Public  Economy  of  Athens."  Nearly 
all  these  marbles  are  fragments  of  inventories,  similar  in  character 
to  the  treasnre-lists,  and  fonning  an  exact  and  minute  register  of 
the  ships  and  stores  handed  over  from  one  Board  of  Adniinilty  io 
their  successors.  In  these  curious  returns  are  entered  the  name 
of  each  ship  and  of  its  builder,  and  its  actual  state  of  completi^ 
ness  or  deficiency  in  respect  to  masts,  spai-s,  rigging,  ant'lu^i-s, 
cables,  &c.  Ships  or  gear  found  to  be  unfit  for  service  are 
condemned,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  are  noted.  The  fitting 
out  of  war-ships  was  one  of  the  public  burthens,  Icifoioyhv,  imposiMl 
on  the  richer  Athenian  citizens.  Wo  learn  from  one  of  these 
inscriptions  that  to  encourage  promptitude  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  special  honours  were  decreed  to  those  who  soonest  fitt(Ml 
out  a  trireme  ;  a  gold  crown  of  theValue  of  500  drachma^  -^  about 
£20  was  the  first,  a  crown  of  inferior  value  the  second  prize,  and  so 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  all  defaulters  who  owe  money  to  the 
State  on  account  of  ships  are  duly  noted.  Tlui  datii  of  th<'S(» 
documents  ranges  from  B.C.  380  to  323. 

From  the  Athenian  Board  of  Admiralty  wo  ivill  pass  to  their 
Office  of  Works.  Of  the  archives  of  this  Board  we  posstjss  only 
three  documents  sufficiently  complete  to  be  worth  noticing  her(^ 
but  these  three  are  of  very  high  interest.  There  is,  first,  th(^ 
survey  of  the  Erechtheum,  made  by  a  special  comniisHion,  who 
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■were  appointed  hj  a  decree  of  the  people,  BX.  400,  and  while  the 
temple  was  still  building-  In  this  elaborate  report,  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  blue-book  such  as  a  modem  ParUaraentary  Com- 
miseion  draws  up  in  piu-suance  of  an  order  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  exact  state  in  which  the  building  is  found  by  the 
surveyors  is  noted  with  a  minuteness  which  could  have  left  no. 
room  for  future  subterfuge  or  procrastination,  for  every  block  of 
marble  which  carries  any  ornament  is  specified  as  either  finished 
and  in  position,  or  as  partially  finished  and  not  yet  in  its  place  on 
the  building.  In  close  connection  with  this  survey  we  must  take 
the  fmgments  of  another  iiiBcription,  w^hich  records,  item  by  item, 
the  expenses  of  building  the  Erechtheum,  This  document  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  ancient  art,  because  it  contains 
a  statement  of  the  sums  actually  paid  for  the  sculptural  decora- 
tions of  the  Erechtheuin,  with  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom 
they  were  executed.  These  sculptors,  none  of  whose  names  are 
otherwise  known  to  us,  were  evidently  employed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  to  execute  certain  figures  and  groups  in  a 
continuous  composition,  designed  by  some  master  hand.  Wo  can 
hardly  doubt  that  this  composition  was  the  frieze  mentioned  in  the 
survey  as  ha\nag  a  background  of  dark  Eleusinian  marble,  and 
which  the  fmgments  were  discuvered  on  the  Akropolis  some  yea 
ago,  and  were  firat  rceognized  as  belonging  to  the  Erechthcimi 
by  Kangabe.  The  prices  paid  to  the  artists  for  the  several  fi, 
are  certainly  not  high,  if  we  assume  that  the  charge  entered 
each  case  represents  the  sum  due.  The  prices  range  from  12^ 
drachm©  (rather  less  than  £5)  downward  to  60  draclmife. 
group  in  which  a  young  man  was  represented  guiding  twti  horses, 
cost  240  drachma?.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
this  frieze  were  only  two  feet  in  height,  and  that  being  attache 
to  the  background  they  are  not  sculptured  in  the  round.  I 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  prices  paid  for  sculpture  ii 
this  account  mth  the  prices  paid  by  Messrs.  Aitnistead  and  PhiKp 
to  the  skilful  hands  who  carved  the  frieze  round  the  Albe; 
Memorial. 

Many  other  curious  entries  will  be  found  in  this  record, 
carpenter  employed  in  making  the  roof  was  paid  at  the  mte 
five  obols,  about  sixpence,  a  day.     Two  talents'  weight  of  leai 
forming  the  cmmps  of  the  statues,  cost  ten  drachmae*     The  cost 
of  fluting  one  of  the  colunms  of  the  temple,  as  calculated  by 
Bangabc  from  the  entries,  was  400  dmchmcB.     This  work  of  fiutin 
was  executed  by  small  gangs  of  workmen  not  exceeding  sevei 
in  number,  and  hence  may  have  been  piece-work. 

The  third  architectural  document  which  I  have  to  notice  he: 
is  a  contract  for  repairing  and  strengthening  the   Long  W 
which  connected  Athens  with   the   Pirieus.     The  date  of 
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Tbe  irtascrv  in  :'::-:-  Parrhviior.  itsielt'.  wlnoh  was  ilo;v^:^?!x\l  tb.or.^ 
■onediat'rlv  afi-.r  :i5  oomplotion  ^F.o.  4?>\  a:ul  wluv'h  wcis  lM!!l^^ 
die  tresenre  sa.^r:-i  to  Ar;-.-?nC\  was  ov^'.ujv^^jo^I  of  variv^^s  pr;\*5v^r.< 
objects  dedicate.!  Vv  Sxatos  or  indivuluaK  tho  tonth  of  tho  sjvnls 
ef  irmr,  the  nioiivv  aoonimg  from  s;ioriHl  laiuls,  anil  lastly  ihv^ 
balance  of  the  income  of  tho  Stato  not  !\\\«irovl  t\^v  ourront 
tspcDBes.  and  wLioh  was  kept  as  a  rosorvo  fuml  vMily  to  l\» 
dnwn  upon  for  ponio  special  nooessity.  A  boarvl  of  ton  treasuroi-s. 
appointed  by  lot  yearly  from  tho  wealthiest  olass,  took  ohav^-o 
of  this  sacred  deposit:  and  it  was  their  duty  on  jroinc  o\\\  o( 
office  every  year  to  take  stock  of  the  treasure,  anil  to  hauvl 
it  to  tbeir  successors  as  per  inventory.  Every  fitth  year  at  \\w 
great  Panathenaic  festival,  the  registers  of  the  four  prtH»eilini» 
yean  were  inscribed  on  marble  stehi\  the  series  i>f  whieh  is  tjoinly 
complete  from  B.c.  434  to  the  downfall  of  Athens.  \u\  KM, 
The  inventories  specify  a  gi*eat  variety  of  preeivuis  objrets.  :nMiii!': 
tho  weight  in  every  case  wliere  it  eonUl  be  aseertain^Ml.  Am  wr 
read  through  this  list  of  statues,  crowns,  cups,  lamps.  ncrklMirs. 
bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  all  of  gnlil  or  silver,  mimI 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  cxtpnsitely  fashioned,  ami  renirnibrr  thul 
these  beautiful  objects,  once  so  jeahnisly  gnanled,  have  all  \ouix 
since  vanished  in  the  cnicible,  we  may  learn  to  set.  p;renfer  store 
on  the  few  specimens  of  Greek  jewellery  whieh  have  b<'<'n  reHeue«l 
from  destruction  by  the  happy  accident  that,  they  were  (Ipposiled. 
not  in  temples  under  tho  immediate  j)rote(^tinn  of  iulelary  drilirn, 
but  in  the  dark  and  silent  tcmib  under  no  other  ))rotee|i<ni  tlinn 
that  of  the  dead.  After  tho  anan^hy  at  the  closer  of  lln'  I*p|opnn- 
nesian  war,  the  tnasures  from  the  tempjeH  of  the  oilier  At  tit- 
deities,  which  had  originally  been  k(rpt  apart,  w(*re  /iIko  (l«'|)OHif«'d 
in  the  Parthenon.  Of  theso  registers  W(;  hav<j  unfortnnalely  only 
a  few  fragments,  which  belong  to  tin?  pr-riod  after  tin*  iN^Iopon- 
ncsian  war. 

The  silver  mines  of  Laurium  furnished  one  of  thfj  priri'ijial  soiire*  m 
of  Athenian  revenue.  These  were  leased  by  the.  Stale  to  indi  vidiiJiln 
on  certain  conditions  defined  in  documents  called  ^iayfta*i,tu  inru^Xun-. 
The  character  of  these  ancient  leases  is  shown  in  two  frap;- 
ments  of  inscriptions,  in  which  th«;  bouridarieH  of  tli"  portion  of 
mine  leased  are  minutely  stated. 
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Considering  the  long  maritime  aficendeney  of  AtliDQS,  and  tlia 
multitude  and  complexity  of  her  relarions  ^\nth  other  States,  it  in 
disappoiuting  to  find  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  extant  Attic 
inBcriptions  have  reference  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  great 
republic.  How  valuable  8uch  inecribed  dociunents  would  have 
been  to  the  historian  may  be  inferred  from  the  few  texts  of  treaties 
and  other  diplomatic  records  which  have  been  preserved  ia 
ThnkydidoK  and  the  Orators*  Among  the  few  extant  inscriptions 
of  this  claa?  the  following  may  be  here  mentioned  as  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  In  the  recent  excavations  which  have  been 
made  at  Athens  at  the  foot  of  the  Akropolis,  on  its  southern  side, 
an  inscription  hais  been  fomid,  which  tells  us  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  what  were  the  conditions  imposed  by  Athens  on  her  tribu- 
taries in  the  most  powerful  period  of  her  empire.  It  records  the 
teiTos  of  a  convention  to  be  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and 
Chalcidians  of  Euboea  after  Perikles  had  reduced  that  island  to 
submisBion,  B.C.  445.  The  treaty  consists  of  two  parts :  in  the 
first  part  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  swear  not  to  expel  the 
Chalcidians  from  Chalcis,  nor  to  subvert  their  city,  nor  to  molest 
or  injure  any  citizen  of  Chalcis  by  depri\'ing  him  of  Ufe,  Uberty,  or 
property  mthout  thu  proper  legal  trial  nor  to  proceed  against 
either  the  city  or  any  individual  without  giving  them  due  notice 
ami  free  access  to  the  Athenian  senate  and  popular  assembly- 
The  Clialcidians  on  their  part  swear  not  to  revolt  agahist  Athena, 
to  denounce  all  who  are  disaffected,  to  pay  the  tribute^  to  be  their 
faitliful  idlies.  This  oath  is  to  be  taken  by  all  adult  male  citizens 
of  Chalcis,  and  %vhoever  refuses  to  take  it  will  forfeit  his  goods, 
and  a  tenth  of  them  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Zeus  of  Olympia, 
More  than  half  a  century  after  the  date  of  this  convention  we  have 
the  decree  passed  in  the  arehonship  of  Naujsimkos  (B.C.  378), 
which  shows  how  entirely  tho  old  relations  between  Athens  and 
her  tributaries  had  been  changed.  In  this  decree  the  republic 
proclahus  a  new  league,  formed  vnih  Thebes,  Chios^  ilitylone,  and 
other  States,  against  Sparta,  This  formidable  league,  according 
to  historians,  comprised  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  States,  whom 
the  arrogance  of  Spartan  rule  had  induced  to  make  common  cause 
with  Athens,  and  the  names  of  fifty-three  of  these  States  have 
been  preserved  on  the  marlile.  Many  of  these  had  been  former 
tributaries  of  Athens,  and  in  that  relation  had  doubtless  suffered 
much  from  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  great  maritime  repubUc. 
Hence  the  decree  offers  the  strongest  guarantees  for  the  protection 
of  the  weaker  allies.  They  are  to  pay  no  tribute,  to  be  entii'ely 
free  to  choose  their  own  foi-m  of  government;  all  land  heretofore 
appropriated  either  by  the  Athenian  State  or  by  Athenian  citizens 
in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  allies  is  to  be  absolutely  surrenderedi 
and  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  all  conveyance  of  such  land  to 
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Athenian  citizens  is  absolutely  prohibited  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion. Death  or  exile,  with  forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  citizenship, 
are  to  be  the  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  abrogate  or  alter  this 
law. 

Among  the  new  aUies  whose  names  are  entered  on  the  back  of 
this  marble  are  two  princes  of  the  ilolossians,  Alketas  and  Neop- 
tolemos,  whose  descendant  Olympias  was  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  We  learn  from  another  contemporary  Attic  decree 
the  special  protection  accorded  by  Athens  to  Arybbas,  the  brother 
of  Neoptolemos,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  diBputed  the 
succession.'to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Alketas.  The  alliance  of 
this  little  kingdom  lying  almost  on  the  extreme  verge  of  Hellenic 
civilization  in  northern  Greece  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Athe- 
nians ever  since  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  the  Molossians, 
under  the  rule  of  Tharytas,  first  appear  in  Greek  history.  From 
the  heading  of  this  decree  we  learn  that  Arybbas  was  victor  both 
in  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  From  two  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  another  Attic  decree  it  is  proved  that  the  elder  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians  shortly 
before  his  death,  though  in  the  earUer  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
the  ally  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  extensive  foreign  trade  of 
Athens  must  have  caused  a  number  of  commercial  treaties, 
regulating  the  conditions  of  export  and  import.  Of  such  treaties 
we  have  a  curious  fragment  relating  to  the  export  of  vermilion, 
fuXroi^  from  the  island  of  Ceos.  In  this  inscription,  which  Bockh 
assigns  to  the  third  century  B.C.  and  Kangabc  to  some  period 
between  Oljonp.  101.  1  and  105.  3,  it  is  enacted  that  all  the 
vermihon  exported  from  Ceos  must  be  sent  to  Athens.  This 
exportation  can  only  be  carried  on  in  certain  vessels  chartered  for 
this  service  by  the  Athenian  State.  The  amount  of  freight  is 
fixed  by  law,  and  the  penalty  of  confiscation  is  imposed  for  trans- 
gression of  this  law.  It  is  probable  that  this  treaty,  which  gave 
the  Athenialis  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  article  to  which  it 
relates,  was  conceded  by  the  people  of  Ceos  when,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Cyclades,  they  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage  under  Athenian 
dominion. 

I  have  now  noticed  the  principal  Attic  inscriptions  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  inscriptions  in  other  Greek  States  in 
the  same  period  are  few  in  number,  and  seldom  of  liistorical 
interest.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  decrees  of  the 
Carian  city  Mylasa,  punishing  certain  conspirators  who  had 
attempted  to  assassinate  Mausolos  when  attending  a  solemn 
festival  in  the  temple  of  Labranda;  the  commercial  treaty 
between  Amyntas  I.,  King  of  Macedon,  and  the  Chalcidians  of 
Enboea,  regulating  the  expoiiation  of  timber;  the  alHance  between 
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the  Erythr£eanB  and  Hemiias,  tyrant  of  Atarueus  in  llyaia,  the 
friend  of  Aristotle,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  goods  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  may  be  deposited  in  the  other's  territoriee, 
no  duty  being  payable  while  they  are  in  bond.  After  the  accession 
of  Alexander  the  Great  the  interest  of  Attic  inscriptions  diminishes 
as  the  poUtical  importance  of  Athens  begins  to  decline ;  but  if  wt* 
extend  our  eixrvey  over  the  llellenic  world  generally,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  class  of  inscriptions  constantly  reciii'8  in  the  cities 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Greece — the  honoraiy  decrees — under 
which  class  may  be  placed  the  gmnta  o{  prvxenUu  In  these 
documents  services  either  of  citizens  or  strangers  are  rewarded 
by  a  statue,  a  gold  crown,  and  other  honours,  or  by  some  more 
substantial  privileges ;  and  in  the  preamble  of  the  decree  the 
particular  public  services  so  rewarded  are  alwa3''s  specified,  and 
thus  wc  recover  here  and  there  precious  bits  of  history  which  are 
not  found  in  the  meagre  and  fragmentary  chronicles  of  the  Mace- 
donian period.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  public  servicer 
recorded  in  these  decrees  are  those  rendered  either  by  citizens 
charged  with  diplomatic  missions  or  by  foreign  States  and  indi- 
vidnals  who  have  acted  as  mediators  or  arbitrators,  or  who  have 
otherwise  exerted  their  good  offices*  The  honoraiy  deci-ees 
relating  to  diplomatic  envoys  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
another  class  of  documents  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  too 
few — the  letters  from  kings  to  autonomous  Greek  States,  or  from 
one  Greek  State  to  another.  These  tattered  pages  torn  from  the 
blue-books  uf  ancient  Hellas  are  the  more  valuable  because  they 
relate  to  a  period  which,  from  the  want  of  contemporary  historians, 
is  very  imperfectly  known  to  ue.  In  the  lettei-s  addressed  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors  to  Greek  cities  we  have  the  pro* 
totypes  of  those  imperial  rescripts  which  afterwards  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Koman  civil  law. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  were  edictsi 
addressed  generally  to  Hellenic  States,  and  couched  in  the  haughty 
language  of  irresponsible  despotism,  Diodorus  has  preserved 
two  specimens  of  Buch  royal  circulai*s,  tjia  letter  from  Alexander 
the  Great  ordering  the  return  of  all  Greek  exiles  to  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  the  letter  of  Philip  Arrhidmus  relating  to  the 
same  matter.  Equally  arbitrary  in  tone  are  tlie  two  i-cecripts 
addressed  by  Antigonus,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301, 
to  the  people  of  Teos,  ordering  them  to  incorporate  in  their  city 
XlxQ  entire  population  of  the  neiglibouring  town  of  LebedoR, 
whose  consent  to  this  wholesale  transfer  was  probably  never 
asked.  But  other  royal  letters  preserved  by  inscriptions  show 
that  the  successors  of  Alexander  did  not  always  adopt  so 
autocmtic  a  tone  in  dealing  with  States  which  still  had  tlie^ 
pretension  to  be  autonomous,  and  were  likely  to  be  useful  alUe 
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With  8nob  indepeudeut  ciiiee  the  kings  iagratiated  themselveB  by 
ttliitg  as  arbitrators  in  tlisputes,  by  dedicatiouB  and  grantB  of  land 
Id  *  Vrit<»d  temples  and  oraclt%  by  einbellieliLug  ciiivH  with 
ffir  ,iiid  other  public  edifices.     In  reward  for  such  eervnceB 

they  received  the  honours  of  equeetrian  statues,  gold  crowns,  and 
mni     *      <  adulation  such  aa  the  Athenians  bestowed  on  Demetrius 

The  caeee  of  arbitration  recorded  iu  inscriptiouB  are  of  two  tmirlg 
— thuy  either  relate  to  misunderstandings  between  two  Greek 
SC4ite<^  iu  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  referred  to  a  third  State, 
bj  whose  decision  both  parties  agreed  to  abide ;  or,  again,  litiga- 
ti'  *  '  <*en  citizens  of  one  State  was  adjudicated  on  byjurlgps 
apj  '  ^>y  another  State,  whose  impartiality  was  guaranteed  by 

the  fact  that  they  were  unconnected  with  any  local  interest.  That 
such  arbitrations  were  often  succeBsfid  in  private  litigation  may  be 
ttift-rnMl  from  the  number  of  extant  decrees  in  honour  of  judges 
appointed  with  this  object.  Thus  we  find  the  people  of  Calymna 
Rewarding  with  a  crown  the  five  judges  sent  by  the  people  of 
lami^  for  the  settlement  of  ranch  private  Utigation.  Upwards  (if 
250  cases  were  dealt  with  by  this  foreign  commission,  and  iii  the 
gr  nt  of  these  a  compromise  was  effected* 

i  ^  s  between  two  States  were  not  so  easily  settled  by  arbi- 
tmtion*  We  learn  from  an  inscription  published  by  Lebas  that  a 
rlisptite  between  Saraosand  Priene  as  to  some  territory  lasted  from 
die  time  of  Bias  of  Priene,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
to  the  date  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Asia  Minor.  The  matter  in 
dinpute,  after  having  led  to  a  war,  was  referred  for  arbitration  in 
the  kings  Lysimachus  and  Demetrius  and  to  the  Rliodian  republic 
sacceBsively.  Like  many  other  long-standing  contentions,  it  was 
fill  "  tied  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  whole  of 
ih^  iienta  relating  to  this  vexed  question  were  engraved  ou 

the  waUs  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  at  Priene,  forming  one 
dabtiuuous  text,  many  fragments  of  which  have  been  recently 
rescued  from  destruction  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  deposited 
Ul  the  British  Museum,  A  very  similar  series  of  documents  relathig 
to;    "  '  i  II  the  Laceda3momans  and  Messenians,  in  which 

Ui'  i  as  arbitrators,  has  been  recently  discovered  at 

(Hympia.  This  seems  to  be  the  affair  which,  according  to  Tacitus 
(Aunal.  IV.  43),  wasultimately  referred  to  the  Roman  Senate-  The 
good  unrlerstanding  between  Greek  States  must  have  been  much 
promoted  by  this  habit  of  appealing  to  arbitration  and  also  by  the 
in^ ' "      '         "'  ift\  whose  ofiice  was  in  many  respects  analogous 

to  IU  consul.     There  was,  however,  this  difference, 

that,  wherea*  the  modern  consul  is  for  the  most  part  a  subject  of 
the  State  whose  cllhens  he  is  appointed  to  protect  in  a  foreign 
co^ntr^^  anrl  ran  Iva  snbi«  ct  i>f  the  State  to  wliieli  lie  is  aecreditt  d. 
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tho  ancionfc  pro^tmoi^  wa«  tisimlly  a  citizen  of  tlie  St4ite  in  which 
ho  GxorciMod  his  conmilar  functions.     The  interests  of.  Athenian 
citizcnH  would  for  inetaaco  be  protected  in  Ephemis,  not  by  an 
Athenian  resident  thore^  but  by  a  citizon  of  Ephesua  whom  tb<; 
Athenian  pcuplo  iippoiritcd  tlieir  pra:rmos,  granting  liim  certain 
pri\*i!rgoR  and  imminiities  in  Tecomponse  for  his  servicee.     The 
tbitioH  of  iht*  p?\\venos  were  partly  diplomatic  and  partly  consiilar; 
iluy  rjitizenH  of  Uie  State  to  which  he  was  accredited  could  always  ' 
i»luini  his  hospitality,  his  protection,  and  liis  general  goodoffic^a  in 
logul  procoodingB,     lie  ransomed  prisoners   iJi   war,   provided  a 
suitable  intemieut  for  those  slain  in  battle,  and  in  case  of  a  demise  j 
administered   the   estate  and  tiunsniitted  the  effects  to  the  heirs, ' 
Thus  far  the  duties  of  the  i*mj;euos  corresponded  wnth  those  of  an  , 
cndinary  Uiodem  oonsnl.     But  his  thi)luraatic  functions  were  of  a  j 
higher  chamcter*  appmximating  to  t^  '^  ^  rn  ambaaBador^ 

It   was   hiH  duty  tu  [^resent  t<t  the  a  -ublic  ass^nblyl 

of  his  native  city  the  euvoya  who  were  sent  from  time  io  time  [ 
tVom  the  State  to  which  he  wii  ''^    nl  to  pr        '      t1ie| 

i^bjeet**  of  mu  li  nnssiuniii  by  hit*  ^  le  with  \y^ 

citizens.     In  Gnsek  cities  the  inns  were  gcneralir  indifferent,  and  I 
V       '  '  ':      '       ^:  '':       ''  ^'  ' '   '  '   'led^ 

he 
muiil  havu  been  ciui^antiy  tibUgod  to  ad%*anee  money  on  accotml  | 
•  ^  ^      i>i»edtnivell  '  ^     ^^  ^  ^    -r       ,^^  at  tlie^ 

^  lvaiimil&      i  ^  rns^  and 

lijilvilities  the  pfv^jmn^  received  oertain  privileges  and  inunnnitJeB 
wiiidi  mwi  hive  b««ii  *        '  'ey 

wvmganemlly  oonfem^  to 

the  d^skootndaulis  of  the  jiiwtiMii>      What   ^leQQ  prirUegee  aodl 
JDuannilMe  irw^  vre  learn  Teiy  i^earl^   ^  tLs^f 

yAidk  iMOid  gnmt»  of  fwikjtmim  nuult    .  to  | 

fonsigiiflansw    The  most  im|K>riaiit  wefQ  the  foliowiiig: 

T^  ngt)'  tccoBd  to  the  sgimiIq  aad  piifaSc  aasemfaljri 

wlMB^vwit  di 

PtoteolkKa  for  fife  and  piopef^,  hy  huid  and  sea^  m  peace ; 
wmr; 

FWe  paasftirv^  and  fn>e  e^qn^Tt  and  ^npoit  of  goo&  both  is 
peewead  ^^ 

Tlie  xjgjht  4>i  ^ac»{QUins  n^  pvopec^  ; 

KKiftina  from  ceKain  laacM  aad  Atmi 

bopoEty.  whidt  mum  to  hare  inpSed  paztic^atiott  ta  all  the 

tthrfnarhitr      We  Mwr  iad  Ae  nght  ot 

to  Hw  frvjewe  ia  tbe  ei^a  c<^  GfiMe 

thpM^  <aGk  pmnfei^  ate  »ot 

p  wt  vmaoib  aaa.  «vaa  Jnaae. 
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often  received  the  honour  of  a  statue  or  a  gold  crown  for  some  special 
service.  Grants  of  proxenia  were  generally  engraved  on  marble 
9tel€e  or  on  walls,  but  sometimes  on  bronze  tablets,  deltoid  which 
were  probably  executed  in  duphcate,  one  copy  being  given  to  the 
proxenosj  the  other  retained  by  the  State  to  which  he  was  accre- 
dited. The  total  number  of  these  decrees  now  extant  probably 
exceeds  three  hundred.  They  have  been  obtained  not  only  from 
the  great  centres  of  Greek  commerce,  such  as  Athens  or  Corinth, 
but  from  many  remote  and  obscure  cities  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world.  Most  of  the  extant  decrees  may  be  referred  to  the  period 
between  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  time  of 
Augustus,  though  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
proaeni  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  institution 
probably  originated  at  a  much  earHer  period,  when  the  civiUzing 
influence  of  conmaerce  began  to  counteract  the  general  barbarism 
of  an  age  of  piracy.  The  paucity  of  decrees  of  progenia  which 
can  be  assigned  to  the  Roman  period  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
institution  gradually  fell  into  disuse  after  the  Greek  cities  ceased 
to  be  autonomous.  It  may  have  been  the  poKcy  of  the  Roman 
conqueror  to  destroy  these  bonds  of  sympathy  and  common 
interest  among  the  Hellenic  States. 

I  have  noticed  the  more  important  poHtical  and  diplomatic 
services  which  formed  the  motive  of  honorary  decrees  conferred 
either  on  citizens  or  aliens.  But  there  were  many  other  services 
rendered  by  indi\dduals  which  the  State  thought  worthy  of  public 
honours,  and  the  record  of  which  on  marble  has  handed  down  to 
us  the  names  of  a  few  public-spirited  and  patriotic  men,  who  took 
pleasure  in  devoting  their  surplus  wealth  and  their  best  energies 
to  the  common  weal,  and  who  may  be  called  the  Peabodys  of  the 
ancient  world.  We  have  an  interesting  record  of  such  a  bene- 
factor in  an  mscription  found  in  that  remote  outpost  of  Hellenic 
civilization  Olbia,  on  the  Scythian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  in- 
scription tells  us  how,  at  some  time  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
when  the  city  was  impoverished  in  finances,  and  scarcely  able  to 
defend  itself  from  the  constant  inroads  of  surrounding  barbarians, 
a  rich  citizen  named  Protogenes  came  forward  and  reduced  the 
public  debt  by  loans  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  averted  a 
famine  by  a  largess  of  corn  sold  under  the  market-price,  ilore- 
over  he  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence  by  rebuilding  its  walls, 
undertaking  all  habilities  for  this  work  himself,  and  repaired  many 
public  edifices.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  what 
rewards  beside  gold  cro\vns  were  granted  to  Protogenes  for  such 
long  and  signal  services,  but  unfortunately  the  inscription,  long  as 
it  is,  is  only  the  preamble  of  the  honorary  decree,  the  rest  of  which 
has  been  broken  off.  Probably  there  were  granted  to  Protogenes 
one  or  more  gold  crowns,  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  market- 
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place,  and  a  sumptuous  funeral  and  stately  tomb  at  tho  public 
expense.  These  ephemei^al  lionoiirs  have  long  since  vanished,  but 
as  Pope  has  immortalissed  tho  ilan  of  Rosa^  so  Mr.  Grote  has 
judged  the  name  of  Protogenes  of  Olbia  not  unworthy  of  notice 
in  his  great  histoiy. 

Another  class  of  benefactors  whom  tlie  Greek  cities  rewarded 
with  public  honours  were  physicians,  respecting  whom  we  have 
several  honorary  decrees.  lu  the  ancient  Greek  repubhcs,  as  in 
many  paila  of  the  Archipelago  at  this  day,  physicians  were  paid 
an  annual  stipend  by  tlie  commimity  on  the  condition  that  they 
gave  their  sei-vices  gmtuitously  to  individuals.  To  secure  the 
permanent  services  of  eminent  physicians,  cities  bid  against  each 
other,  as  we  see  by  the  story  of  Democedes  in  Herodotus,  An  in- 
scription from  the  obscure  city  of  Rhodiapolis  in  Lycia,  has  handed 
do^Ti  the  fame  of  one  of  these  disciples  of  Asklepios,  so  esteemed 
m  their  day,  so  forgotten  now.  Heraklcitos  the  Ehodian,  says 
this  decree,  was  equally  honoured  by  the  Rhodians,  the  Alexan- 
drians, the  Athenians,  tlie  most  holy  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  Epicurean  philosophers ;  he  was  renowned  not  only  as  a 
physician,  but  as  a  writer  of  medical  treatises  both  in  prose  and 
poetiy.  He  gave  his  medical  attendance  gratis,  and  at  Ins  own 
expense  erected  a  temple  and  statues  to  Asldej)ios  and  Hygieia,  in 
which  he  dedicated  his  own  treatises  and  poems ;  these  latter,  no 
doubt,  were  esteemed  at  the  time  a  very  precious  oflering,  for  thu 
inscription  declares  Herakleitos  to  be  the  very  Homer  of  medical 
poetry.  To  our  more  fastidious  taste,  such  poems  would  probably 
be  as  Uttle  palatable  as  Darwin's  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles/'  Poets, 
too,  had  their  share  of  these  puVjhc  distinctions.  In  a  decree  of 
Halicarnassus,  one  Cains  JiiHus  Longinus  is  honoured  with  bronze 
statues  in  the  Mouseion  and  the  GjTunasium,  side  by  side  w^ith  the 
statue  of  Herodotufi,  His  books  are  to  be  placed  in  the  public 
library  •'  in  order  that  youth  may  study  them  as  they  study  the 
ancient  authors.'* 

All  honoraiy  decree  which  I  discovered  at  lasus,  in  Caria,  adds 
one  more  name  to  the  list  of  Greek  tragic  poets. 

This  decree  bestows  a  gold  crown  on  one  D^Tnas,  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Dardanos,  and  whose  piety  to  the  gods  and  good 
ser^-ices  to  the  city  are  specially  dwelt  on.  The  gratitude  of  his 
native  city  has  rescued  this  obscure  Carian  poet-laureate  from  thu 
absolute  oblinon  which  Ids  verse  perhaps  deserved. 

After  Roman  ascendency  had  been  estabUshed  we  find,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  all  over  the  Hellenic  world  the  subject- 
matter  and  stylo  of  Greek  inscriptions  afiected  by  this  great 
poUtical  change.  Though  many  cities  were  still  nominally 
autonomous,  there  are  ft*wer  indications  of  that  frank  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  difierent  republics  which  induced  them   to 
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refer  much  of  their  domeutic  litigation,  as  well  as  many  disputes 
with  their  neighbours,  to  the  arbiti-ation  of  some  frieudly  neutral 

■im  the  time  when  Roman  ascendency  prevailed,  the  tendency 
more  aiid  more  to  refer  all  disputes  between  city  and  city, 
id  all  important  questions  of  internal  adimmstration»  to  the  new 
centre  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the  decree  of  the  Senate  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  subsequently  the  fiat 
of  tlie  Emperor  or  of  liis  delegates,  which  settled  all  appeals  from 
the  provinces.  After  the  accession  of  Augusttts,  the  reigning 
Emperor  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  provincials  a  Present  Deity. 
If-  ---  c^i,3ji  ^ras  celebrated  with  solemn  sacrifices,  and  on  each 
Ism  -  birthday  a  congratulatoiy  address  was  presented  to 

Itimt  which  was  afterwards  engraved  on  marble*  Temples  in  his 
honour,  called  Augusteai  were  erected  in  the  principal  cities.  His 
ftatne  in  bronxo  or  marble  met  the  eye  in  all  places  of  public 
reM>it;  every  coin  bore  his  image  and  superscription;  and  on 
tihe  walls  of  the  temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  ediiices  men 
gazed  witli  reverent  eyes  on  the  Imperial  edicts  and  rcrseripts 
gmven  on  tJie  marble  m  bold  and  clear  characters,  which  were 
pM^ked  out  with  vermiHon  to  render  them  the  more  distinct. 
Ilaoy  of  these  documents  were  transcripts  of  the  bronze  originals 
stored  up  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  it  is  from  tliese  copies  that 
a  few  preirious  relics  of  the  Imperial  arcliives  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  provhicial  cities  had  as  good  reason  for  taking 
care  of  their  archives  as  the  coi"porations  of  mediaeval  times^  for  the 
liV  ""  tiid  privileges  which  many  cities  enjoyed  tmder  Imperial 
^  '*  conferred  in  the  first  instance,  or  from  time  to  time 

confirmed,  by  decrees  of  the  Senate  or  by  Imperial  letters.  If  we 
possesi^ed  the  entire  archives  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  during  a  single  reign,  we  should  better  appreciate  the  com- 
prehensive range  and  minute  precision  of  Imperial  administration, 
which  in  ita  best  age  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  mujfft  varied  and  complicated  interests,  while  it  found  time  to 
control  many  details  which  can  hardly  be  considered  matters  of 
Statis 

In  the  celebrated  correspondence  between  Pliny,  when  pro- 
coDHul  of  Bithynia,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan,  we  have  a  specimen 
i\f  ^^  '  I  lie  in  which  the  chief  of  the  empire  pei*sonally  directed 
til  -  of  a  distant  province  in  Asia  Minor-     The  few  letters  or 

edicta  from  Emperors  or  Roman  official  pei'sonages  to  Greek 
CEfcu»t  wliich  have  been  preserved  in  inscriptions,  are  a  precious 
rapplement  to  the  letters  which  passed  between  Trajan  and 
Pliny.  These  inscriptions  range  from  the  second  centuiy  B.C., 
wbon  Uj*    "  "    '  '  J  to  interfere  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece, 

down  to  )d  of  the  empire.     Even  from  these 
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scanty  relicB,  which  have  been  saved  from  the  iiTeck  of  so  many 
archives,  we  learn  what  a  variety  of  matters  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Senate,  and  the  Roman  officials  who 
carried  out  the  orders  of  the  central  authority.  Among  the 
enbjecta  thus  dealt  with  we  find  awards  abont  disputed  boundaries 
or  the  division  of  public  land,  and  gmnts  of  freedom  and  other 
privileges  for  special  eervices  to  certain  cities.  These  favonrs 
appear  to  have  been  more  freely  granted  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  Koman  conquest  than  when  authority  was  fully  established 
under  the  empire.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  reward  with 
special  rights  and  privileges  the  cities  which  sidud  with  Rome 
against  such  funnidable  enemies  as  Mithradates  and  Antiochos. 
Thus  we  find  that  Sylla,  in  consideration  of  the  great  sei-vicee 
rendered  by  the  people  of  Chios  in  the  ^^'^r  between  Rome 
and  Mithradates,  gi'antcd  them  the  right  of  ret^irung  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  to  which  the  Komans  resident  in 
Chios  are  to  be  subject.  A  senatm  consultnm,  beaiing  date 
B.C.  170,  which  has  been  admirably  edited  by  M.  Foucart,  shows 
how  the  Romans  dealt  with  a  city  whose  allegiance  was  still 
doubtful.  Thisbe  in  Boeotia  had  taken  part  with  Perseus,  King 
of  JIacedon,  but  on  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  the  Macedo- 
nian party  had  been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  theu*  adversaries. 
the  oligarcliical  party,  smrendered  it  to  the  Romans.  In  the 
eenattis  consullu7n  we  see  the  severe  conditions  imposed  by  the 
conqueror  on  all  who  had  not  showTi  readiness  in  declaring  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  city  and  territory  of  Teos, 
iu  Ionia,  is  declared  to  be  sacred,  and  for  ever  exempt  from 
tribute,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  B,C.  193.  In  a  letter  from 
Mark  Antony,  as  triumvir,  to  the  people  of  Aphrodisias,  in 
Caria,  a  senatns  comultftm  is  cited,  which  grants  tlieni  freedom^ 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  privileges 
granted  by  the  triumvirs.  Further,  the  temple  of  Aphroilite  is  to 
enjoy  a  right  of  asylum  for  fugitives  equal  in  extent  to  that 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  How  long  such 
special  privileges  were  preserved  intact  under  the  empire,  and 
how  far  they  were  modified  by  the  centralizing  tendency  o! 
Roman  despotism,  we  kno^sv  not ;  but  it  appears  froru  Tacitus 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  Mmor  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  thij-j 
Senate  these  ancient  documents,  as  tbe  title-deeds  r>f  the  privileges^ 
whicli  they  claimed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such 
evidence  was  arbitrarily  set  aside.  Among  tlie  privileges  to  whiclt| 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  attached  a  special  and.  as  it  would  seem' 
to  us,  an  nndue  irapctrtnnce,  were  the  honorary  titles — ^such  as 
'*  metropolis,**  *'  first  city  of  Asia,*"  &c. — which  wei*e  confen-ed  b 
the  Emperors  on  certain  cities,  to  mark  tlieir  greater  poUtical  con 
sequence*     Hence  jealousies  arose  between  rival  cities.     Thus  w 
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find  from  a  letter  from  Antoninus  Pins,  discovered  by  ilr.  Wood 
in  the  Odeum  at  Epliesus.  that  the  Epliesian  people  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  Emperor  against  the  Smyrna}anR  for  having 
omitted  to  give  their  city  its  proper  style  and  titles  in  a  public 
docimient.  There  is  a  lurking  sarcasm  in  the  Emperor's  reply : 
the  omission,  he  suggests,  is  probably  duo  to  inadvertence,  and 
he  trofits  that  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

Though  ordinary  crimes  in  the  pro^nnces  were  prol)ably  left  to 
be  dealt  ^vith  in  regular  course  by  the  local  tribunals,  the  Emperors 
from  time  to  time  thought  fit  to  appoint  special  commissioners  to 
hold  inquests.  Thus  Augustus  writes  to  the  Cnidians  to  infomi 
them  that  he  has  at  their  request  sent  Gallus  Asiiiius  to  inquire 
how  a  certain  Eubulus  met  with  his  death  by  violence. 

The  provinces  w(»re  not  content  to  submit  \\yv\v  wants  and 
grieTances  to  the  Emperor  or  Senate  only  through  the  regular 
official  channel.  In  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  citizens 
of  local  influence  who  from  time  to  time  were  sent  to  Rome  on 
special  missions  from  their  fellow-citizens.  Some  of  these  being 
personally  known  to  the  Emperor,  and  reputed  to  (^n  joy  his  confi- 
dence, were  honoured  in  their  native  cities  with  the  title  c^iXo/catcrapc? 
or  Cwsars  friends.  Such  an  agent  was  that  Artemidoros  of 
CiiiduSy  who  warned  Julius  Ciiesar  of  his  intended  assassination,  or 
that  Potamon,  son  of  Lesbonax,  to  whom  Tiberius  gave  a  pass  in 
these  words,  "If  any  one  dares  to  injure  Potamon,  let  him  consider 
whether  he  can  contend  A\nth  ile,''  and  whose  marble  chair,  marking 
his  seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre?,  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  at 
Mitylene;  or  that  Tlujophanes,  also  of  llitylene,  whose  friendship 
with  Pompey  gained  for  his  native  city  the  grant  of  freedoin. 
Inscriptions  rec(»rd  the  names  and  services  of  many  such  ''friends 
of  Ca?8iir,"  who  were  sometimes  eminent  as  sophists  and  rheto- 
ricians. 

The  few  fragments  of  imperial  and  proconsular  documents 
which  we  possess,  though  they  may  not  contribute  much  to  the 
general  history  of  the  Koman  Empire,  are  vahmble  as  illustrations 
of  the  nu)de  oi' administration  in  the  provinces,  and  as  funiLshing 
some  new  chronological  data  out  of  which  more  e<miplete /(m7/  are 
being  constructed.  Ihit  Asia  Jlinor  has  contributed  one  lapidary 
text  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  historian  of  the  Augustan  age; 
tliat  is,  the  summary  of  the  deeds  and  events  of  his  reign  which 
Augustus  dr(;w  up  himself,  and  which  was  engraved  on  two 
bronze  tablets  and  placed  in  front  of  his  mausolriun  at  Iiome. 
The  bronze  tabh.-ts  have  long  since  disappeared,  l>ut  the  text  of 
this  remarkable  imperial  document  has  been  nearly  retrovered  by 
the  careful  (M^llation  of  two  (?xtant  copies  in  marble,  one  discoveri'd 
at  Apollonia  in  Phrygia,  the  other  at  Ancyra  in  (lalatia.  The 
magnitude    of  the    deeds   recorded  in    this   summary    contrasts 
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strikmgly  with  the  unadorned  and  laconic  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  eaine  calm  tone  the  Emperor  enumerates  the  public 
edifices  i^v^th  wliicli  lie  has  embellished  Kome,  the  triumphs  which 
ho  has  celebrated,  and  the  countries  which  he  haB  annexed  to  the 
empire;  the  new  regions  which  his  fleetK  have  explored;  the 
embassies  sent  to  do  him  homage  from  the  uttermost  part-e  of  the 
habitable  world — among  which  figure  two  Britinh  kings,  one  of 
whom,  Dumnovelamms,  is  known  to  us  from  his  coins;  the  treasures 
which  his  vn&Q  economy  has  accumulated;  the  largesses  to  tho 
Roman  people,  and  the  subventions  to  the  provinces  in  aid  of 
sufferers  from  earthquakes;  and,  lant  but  not  least,  the  crowns  and 
tho  pei-sonal  honoms  lavishly  bestowed  on  him  by  a  grateful 
Senate  and  people.  The  first  traveller  who  noticed  and  copied 
this  precious  inscription  at  Ancyra  was  Busboquius  in  1544.  Much 
of  it  was  then  concealed  in  the  wall  of  a  Turldsh  house,  the  denio- 
htion  of  which  wx»  owe  to  that  excellent  traveller,  the  late  "William 
H,  Hamilton.  The  late  French  Emperor  sent  an  expedition  to 
Galatia  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  perfect  facsimile  of  the  in- 
scription, and  it  has  since  been  published  in  Geimany  with  elaborate 
commentaries  by  Franz  and  Mommsen.  In  dramng  up  this  record 
of  the  exploits  of  his  reign,  Augustus  folloAved  the  example  of  the 
old  Assyrian  and  Egjq>tian  monarchs,  and  we  can  liardly  doubt 
that  Alexander  and  his  royal  successom  left  similar  monuments, 
though  the  only  extant  specimen  is  the  text  of  the  Marmor  Aduli- 
tanum,  which  records  the  triumplis  of  Ptolerny  Euergetes,  and  of 
which  the  original  w^as  seen  and  copied  in  Nubia,  by  that  intel- 
ligent traveller,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  as  early  as  A.D.  545. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  imperial  administration,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  one  more  doctunent  of  general  interest^ — the 
edict  by  w^hich  Diocletian  tried,  in  defiance  of  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  to  regulate  the  price  of  all  commodities  withiu 
his  dominions.  This  ordinance  is  w^hat  is  called  an  Edict  to  the 
Provincials,  being  addressed  to  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  ordinary  public  functionaries,  but 
directly. 

The  preamble  of  the  edict  sets  forth  its  motive  in  wordy  and 
pompous  phraseology.  The  Emperor  alleges  the  general  misery 
and  penuiy  of  his  subjects  caused  by  the  wcked  and  sordid  avarice 
of  those  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  our  old  English  law,  used 
to  be  called  forestallers  and  regiuters,  and  wOio  by  bujmig  up  tho 
whole  of  any  article  of  commerce  could  afterwards  exact  w^hatever 
price  they  pleased.  The  edict  undertakes  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  this  evil  not  by  arbitrarily  fixing  the  [)rice  of  commodities,  but 
by  declaring  what  shall  be  the  m^unmum  price  which  they  muet 
not  exceed.  The  Ust  of  articles  in  the  edict  comprises  provisions, 
the  wages  per  diem  of  various  lands  of  laboiu,  elothing,  carpets* 
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timber,  and  various  implements  in  wood,  and  includes  not  only  the 
necessaries  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  ancient  life.  Silks  and 
embroidered  vestments  glittering  with  gold  and  Tyrian  purple 
occupy  several  coliunns.  Among  the  garments  we  find  the 
dalnuttica,  of  which  the  name  still  survives  in  an  ecclesiastical 
vestment  ;  and  the  caracalla,  a  coarse  cloak  with  a  hood,  still 
known  in  European  Turkey  as  the  greao  or  capote,  and  adopted 
with  little  modification  by  many  monastic  orders  in  the  Latin 
Church.  The  edict  being  bilingual,  wo  arc  able  to  ascertain 
from  it  the  meaning  of  some  obscure  Grseco-barbaric  words 
through  their  Latin  equivalents.  Among  the  fniits  we  meet 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  the  damson,  Avhich  was  originally 
the  Daviascenum,  or  plum  of  Damascus.  We  get  too  the  name 
pistachio  in  the  disguised  form  psittachiinn.  Among  the  game  is 
the  Attageuy  an  Ionian  bird  greatly  esteemed  by  Roman  gourmands^ 
which  has  been  identified  by  ornithologists  ^vith  a  kind  of 
partridge  {Pterocles  alchata)  still  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant. 
All  the  ^\'ines  mentioned  in  this  edict  are  Italian,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  and  especially  the  more  costly 
ones,  are  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  All  the  prices  are 
calculated  in  the  denarius  of  Diocletian's  time  ;  and,  could  we  be 
sure  what  would  be  the  equivalent  of  this  sum  in  modem  money, 
this  document  would  form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
liistorj'  of  ancient  political  economy.  But  on  this  point  Mommsen 
and  other  great  authorities  are  not  agreed.  Mr.  Waddington,  the 
latest  editor  of  the  edict,  has  converted  these  into  francs,  and 
from  his  list  the  followuig  prices  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  : — 

"  Onlinary  wine,  fc??.  0-92  the  litre. 

^Ik^ef,  fcs.  l-')2  the  kilogramme. 

"  Pork,  fcs.  2">>^  ditto. 

'•  A  pair  of  fowls,  fcs.  3*72. 

'•  Oysters,  fcs.  0*20  the  huiulred. 

'•  Egfr^,  fcH.  G-20  ditto. 

•'  Wa^^s  :— 

"•  A  labourer  in  the  country  with  food,  fcs.  1'55  a  day. 

'•  A  mason  or  a  carpenter  with  food,  fcs.  3*10  a  day. 

'*  A  teacher  of  grannnar,  fcs.  12-40  for  ea(*h  child  per  month. 

"  To  an  advocate  for  drawinp^  up  a  case  for  the  tribunal,  fcs.  12*40. 

'•  For  obtaining  a  favourable  judgment,  fcs.  02*00.'* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  portion  of  the  inscription  which  con- 
tained the  price  of  wheat  and  barley  is  wanting. 

The  edict  is  made  up  of  many  fragments,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  preamble 
was  obtained  in  Egypt ;  a  gi'cat  part  of  the  tariff  was  found  by 
Sherard,  in  1709,  on  the  wall  of  a  Roman  edifice  at  Stratonicea, 
in  Caria ;  ilylasa  in  the  same  province,  and  il^]zanis  in  Phiygia, 
contributed  some  small  fragments;  and  several  portions  of  the 
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Greek  text  have  been  discovered  in  recent  years,  in  northern 
Greece  and  in  the  Morea,  The  edicts  being  of  general  apphcation, 
would  doubtless  have  been  Bet  up  in  many  if  not  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
more  copies  of  it  have  not  been  cKscovered.  As  it  is  said  to  have 
produced  extreme  diecontent  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  its 
unpopularity  may  have  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
marbles  on  Tvhich  it  was  engraved,  after  its  author  had  ceased  to 
nde. 

The  series  of  Greek  inscriptions  which  I  have  noticed  in  this 
memoir  raugcs  over  at  least  eight  centuries,  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  earlier,  to  A.D.  301,  the  date  of  the  edict 
of  Diocletian* 

The  habit  of  engraving  public  documents  on  din-able  materials 
continued  long  after  this  epoch,  and  some  curious  Greek  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  period  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  volume 
of  Buckh's  "Corpus,"  But  these  are  connected  with  another 
faith,  and  another  political  and  social  system;  and  therefore  I 
prefer  not  to  extend  my  survey  beyond  the  period  in  which 
paganism  was  still  the  State  rehgion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

I  have  drawn  attention,  in  tlus  memoir,  to  those  inscriptions 
wliich  appeared  specially  worthy  of  notice  as  liistorical  docu- 
ments. In  a  subsequent  memoir  I  hope  to  deal  with  another  and 
less  known  class  of  inscriptions — those  relating  to  Greek  reUg^ous 
worship, 

C.  T.  Nct^OK. 
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THE  Bilk  wliich  were  introduced  last  session  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  relation  to  the  Universities,  will,  it  is 
understood,  bo  again  brought  forward  for  discussion  next  year. 
They  have  naturally  Idndled  considerable  excitement  .among 
University  Reformer,  and  their  future  progress  and  that  of  the 
commissioners  charged  with  the  details  of  amendment  and  recon- 
struction win  be  watched  Avith  keen  interest.  Apart  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  possessed  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  interests  involved,  there  is  something  which 
appeals  impressively  to  the  imagination  of  hopeful  and  ardent 
minds  in  the  spectacle  of  these  ancient  foundations,  subjected 
anew,  after  the  short  period  of  twenty-two  years  since  the  last 
reforms,  to  a  process  of  upheaval  and  of  revolution.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  if  among  those  who  are  in 
earnest  about  extending  the  pubHc  usefuhiess  of  the  Universities 
*'  every  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a 
revelation,  hath  an  interpretation."  Those  who  think  that  it  is 
the  main  business  of  a  University  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
original  investigation,  are  eager  to  claim  funds  for  fellowships  of 
research.  Others,  who  wish  to  see  the  influence  of  the  Universities 
brought  to  operate  more  directly  on  the  intellectual  life  of  non- 
academic  England,  have  visions  of  affihated  Colleges  and  resident 
teacherships  in  the  great  provincial  towns.  And  every  man  who 
is  epecially  interested  in  some  one  department  of  knowledge  thinks 
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tlio  present  an  opportune  moment  for  ui*gmg  its  claims,  and  for 
demanding  that  in  any  reconstmction  of  the  academic  edifice 
Bome  more  fitting  place  may  be  foimd  for  its  reception  and  per- 
manent shelter. 

At  the  risk  of  casting  a  new  apple  of  discord  among  con- 
troversialists akeady  sufficiently  animated,  it  is  desired  in  this 
paper  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  Universities  and  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  more 
especially  to  the  questions — "What  share  do  the  Universities  take 
in  the  professional  training  of  schoolmasters  t  In  what  way  might 
they  do  more  to  render  our  school-teaching  more  ^agoro^ls,  more 
artistic,  and  more  cflieient  ? 

There  is  among  English  scholars  a  latent  belief,  which  seldom 
finds  articulate  expression,  that  a  teachcn  like  a  poet*  mucituv,  non 
Jit;  and  that  whether  the  natural  aptitude  exists  or  not,  the 
schoolmaster's  professional  equipment  consists  simply  of  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  to  teach,  and  a  good  University 
degree.  With  this  impression  tliere  is  associated  another  still 
more  vague,  that  the  higher  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the 
social  mnk  of  the  learners,  the  less  is  the  need  for  any  special 
preparation  in  the  teacher's  art.  For  in  England,  though  we  have 
acquired  some  experience  of  trained  teachers,  we  have  unfor- 
tunately begun  the  experiment  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
and  academic  scale  ;  and  it  has  thus  happened  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  there  is  an  association  between  the  notion  of  training 
and  that  of  inferior  work,  which  though  purely  accidental,  is 
potent  and  very  uuschievous.  Had  Sir  James  Shuttle  worth  and 
Mr.  Tufnell  begun  with  the  professors  in  Colleges  and  the  masters 
in  ancient  grammar-schools,  their  efforts  to  increase  the  skill  and 
power  of  teachei-s  would  long  ago  have  been  imitated  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  would  in  time  have  reached  the 
lasters  and  mistresses  of  elementary  schools.  Fashions  descend, 
>ut  do  not  easily  rise ;  and  it  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  among 
schoolmastei-s  who  have  University  degrees,  and  ladies  who  preside 
over  genteel  seminaries  for  the  upper  classes,  the  belief  prevails 
that  their  superior  knowledge  and  refinement  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  a  kind  of  discipline  liitherto  exclusively  confined  to 
a  class  of  workers  whom  it  is  easy  for  a  superficial  obsen-er  to 
stigmatize  as  deficient  in  breeding  and  in  culture,  and  as  occupied 
mainly  with  the  humble  work  of  instructing  poor  children.  And 
in  this  way  oui-s  is  the  only  civilized  country  which,  while  recog- 
nizing the  usefulness  of  training  for  the  teachej^  of  the  labouring 
classes,  provides  for  the  secondary  teacher  no  public  means  of 
preparation  for  his  work.  More  than  this*  if  there  happen  to  be 
teachers  who  have  contrived  by  any  means  to  pro\4de  them- 
selves with  the  needfid  qualifications,  we  have  no  public  authority 
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■%i^Mible  of  reeognizinj^  and  testing  thoee  qQallfieatious,  aud  cotw 
forriiig  a  proper  |  -  i  il  diploma  on  their  possessors. 

It  may  Le  well  :  >  ...  ,.*;re  what  it  is  which,  in  the  lower  region 
of  t'ducadonal  effort,  the  training  s\*8tLtn  has  already  accom- 
pUalied,  A  teaeher  who  fulfils  the  eondiljons  preiscribed  by  the 
Education  Department,  entitling  him  to  hold  a  eeilificate  and  his 
•chord  to  retceiTe  annual  grants,  has  generally  imdurgone  a  specifie 
preparation  for  hi*^  work,  wlneh  has  extended  over  seven  or  eight 
jenrv.  He  has  probably  been  selected  as  a  prouaising  boy  at 
thiricen  because  of  his  fondness  for  study  and  his  influence  over 
Im  e-choolfellows,  to  serve  as  a  pupil-teacher  and  to  help  in  giving 
iastniction  to  the  lower  classes.  After  such  selection  he  is  sub- 
j<rcted  by  the  Government  Inspector  to  an  annual  examination 
designed  to  test  lus  regular  progress  in  his  own  studies^  and  at  tho 
nme  time  he  is  required  during  five  successive  yeai-s  to  take 
MSI  increasing  share  in  the  teaching  and  management  of  the 
8cb4)oh  Much  of  his  work  is  done  inider  the  immediate  obsei^va- 
tioti  of  an  older  teacher,  who  is  bound  by  agreement  to  give  him 
regular  instruction  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  8choolinaster*8 
crafK  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  may  become  a  candidate  for 
admiJ^ion  into  a  Training  College,  and,  it*  reasonably  successful, 
can  obtain  teaching  and  maintenance  in  one  of  those  institutioui* 
far  two  years  at  little  or  no  cost  to  his  parents.  His  studies 
daring  that  period  are  directed  mainly  to  those  subjects  which 
farm  the  staple  of  instniction  in  the  elementary  school ;  and  he 
Iciams  enough  of  mathematics,  of  history,  of  the  stnicture  and 
history  of  his  own  language,  and  of  rudimentaiy  science,  to  give 
him  a  fair  mastery  of  the  somewhat  modest  curriculum  laid  down 
IB  the  official  Code,  To  this  he  generally  adds  some  knowledge 
of  dra^^ang  and  vocal  music,  and  occasionally  an  elementary 
acquaintance  wtli  Latin  or  French.  During  the  wh<jle  period  of 
his  training,  the  methods  by  which  he  has  received  his  instruction 
have  been  specially  designed  to  help  him  in  his  turn  to  become  a 
teacher,  lie  has  attended  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  the 
art  of  teaching  and  on  the  discipline  and  management  of  a  school* 
llehaa  been  called  up*>n  at  one  time  to  observe  and  report  upon 
the  organization  of  a  model  school,  at  another  to  give  a  class 
IcHfioii  or  a  collective  lesson,  un<ler  obsurvation  and  criticism. 
Pfirtiuns  of  school  duty»  graduatt^d  in  difticulty,  have  been  con- 
fided to  hi*n  one  after  the  other,  and  notes  have  been  made  of  his 
iailurcs  and  successes  in  regard  to  each.  He  has  been  required  to 
prepare  and  submit  for  criticism  sketches  and  notes  of  lessons, 
aod  his  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  best  prac- 
tical rules  for  efBcient  teacluug  and  to  the  piinciples  wluch 
imderlie  them.  Finally  after  passing  his  examination  at  the  end 
of  twu  years  of  such  normal  training,  he  does  not  obtain  his 
VOI^  XXIX.  J I 
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cei'tificate  until  after  a  farther  pi'obation  aiicl  two  years'  actual 
practice  ae  master  in  a  pnmaiy  school. 

And  the  result  ot"  this  tminitig  is  that  in  the  body  of  certi6cated 
feachere  the  nation  possesses  a  highly  efficient  staff  of  officers 
admiralily  fitted  for  the  work  tliey  have  to  do.  No  one  who  has 
not  had  frequent  opportunities  for  making  the  comparison  can 
form  any  adequate  estimate  of  the  tUfference  between  the  slow» 
mechanical,  joyless  rtiutine  of  a  class  under  an  untrained  teacher, 
and  the  bright  and  vigorous  intelligence  wliich  pcrvadr'S  a  good 
elemental^  scliool.  The  teacher  who  has  been  specially  disciplined 
with  a  view*  to  this  duty  has  acquired,  as  a  mle*  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  histraetion,  and  considerable  skill  in  the 
use  of  teaching  appliances.  He  Icnows  how  to  economize  his 
time,  how"  to  interest  scholars  in  their  work,  and  how  to  organi^^e 
the  labour  of  a  staff  of  assist^nti*  in  the  most  efficient  maun  en  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  more  satisfactorj'  experi- 
ment has  recently  been  tried  in  connection  with  English  public 
instniction  than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  present  system  of 
training  colleges  and  pupil-teachership.  No  more  service^iblc 
ijiBtnmient  for  the  attainment  of  a  paHicular  end  by  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  method  has  of  late  been  devised  than  the  certifi- 
cated schoolmaster. 

Yet  those  who  entei*tain  tlie  truest  respect  for  him,  and  who 
liave  had  tlie  best  opportunitic's  of  testing  and  appreoiating  his 
work,  must  also  be  conscious  of  his  special  faults*  and  must  have 
grave  misgivings  as  to  the  future  of  a  gigantic  system  t^f  national 
education  which  is  to  be  exclusively  in  his  hands.  As  a  class  the 
elementaiy  teachers  have  had  few  opportunities  of  general  culture. 
They  have  passed  the  whole  period  of  their  education  and  ap- 
prenticesliip  in  the  primary  school.  Everything  they  have  learned 
has  been  acquired  in  A^iew  of  its  direct  bearring  on  the  standards 
and  the  code.  Even  at  the  training  colleges  their  life  has  been 
epent  in  the  midst  of  other  students  of  the  same  origin  and 
destination,  and  under  the  care  of  tutors  and  normal  mastei's,  a 
considerable  number  of  whom  have  been  selected  from  the  same 
class,  Aftenvaixis  they  become  assistants;  or  masters  at  imce,  and 
begin  their  life  e  routine,  having  never  during  their  entire  career 
come  into  contact  with  the  outer  world  of  thought  and  culture, 
or  had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  their  own  acquirements  with 
the  standard  which  in  other  professions  represents  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Their  minds  are  horm^t*  m  every  direction  by  the  traditions 
and  the  somewhat  close  atmosphere  of  the  elementary  school ;  and 
tliey  e\^nc**  a  frequent  tendency  to  over-i»stimate  the  impoiiance 
of  mere  method  and  technical  drill,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
to  underv^alue  the  necessity  for  an  ample,  varied,  and  accurate 
knowledge   i»f   the    subjects    closely   akin    to    tliose   they   have 
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to  teach.  It  is  tlie  complaint  of  Dr.  Shairp«  tlie  Principal  of 
Si*  Andrew*8  Univei^sity,  that — 

**  ^*''  '"      '        **'  jv.s,   whnf.ev<-!r   hr  uieir  iikths  ui  ui>|>arim,!r  leiHujicai 

ami  urtiun,  buvtf  had  a  narrowino^  dTei't  oti  tlie  character 

tiuj  uactieirt,  I'lnl  inivx*  U^nded  (o  lower  their  stamlfti*?!  uf  literarv  aU.aiu* 
•lit.     Hy  not  Hiif»r»Iyi!i^^  !<»  theii  students  the  cla.H»i(.ai  and  other  rultiii'e 
'     "Mr<d  at  the  Universities,  the  iioriiial  Kchools  havLi 
lerof  the  education  which  can  now  be  obtained 
the   f  luMfU  ot  Scotland.     \VTieu  the  teachers  of  the  parochial 

h'>.h  f  thcmsclve?^  trained  at  the   I' Diversities,  they  tused  to 

u  number  of  able  lads,  who  ultimately  l»ecame  studctits  in  tho 
lint  under  the  present  sy^^tem  teachers  entirely  trained  at 
U  are  luiable  i\^  Impart  this  preparatory  train in<c.     Hence  thr^^ 
^  l»ly  in  cut  off  £i\>m  the  Univer-Hitie.s  und  the  general  education 
the  country  in  depi^es^ed  to  a  lower  levd,  even  if  it  gaiJi  in  elementally 
prbciftiou.*' 

This  cumplairit  might  be  repeated,  though  not  precisely  in  the 
Raiue  fonu,  on  tliis  side  of  the  Tweed.    It  is  tnie  tliat  Scotland 

I  can  look  back  wnth  regret  on  a  class  of  more  or  less  cnidite  parish 
•K^ljoolmasters,  and  is  couecioiis  of  some  I088  to  set  against  tlie  great 
advantages  of  that  tiniform  system  of  certificates  and  inspection 

■vliieb  now  prevailB.  In  EnG;hind  thnt  BVHtem  has  been  a  clear 
gmti  to  the  community,  and  has  superseded  iiothing  which  was 
worth  prefiemng.  But  relatively  to  the  future  and  to  a  high  ideal 
of  primfirr  education  the  evil  complained  of  is  just  as  real  in  the 
South  ii«  in  the  North.  And  the  l>eet  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to 
hritig  Bomo  at  least  of  the  teachers  into  the  profession  by  other 
route>4  than  apprenticbig  and  training  collegee,  and  so  to  tempt 
into  a  caUiiig  which  is  on©  of  increasing  honour  and  emolument  a 
few  perenne  who  have  enjoyed  broader  culture  and  experience 
and  who  posscBs  more  knowledge  of  tlie  world;  tliat  they  may 
br^*ak  the  monotony  of  the  Vnyj  Council  system,  and  infuse  some 
elements  of  a  better  spirit  into  tlie  corporate  life  of  the  Teachers' 
AiM^odtttions,  some  of  which  are  at  present  sadly  deficient  in  high 
aims  and  time  selfdcnowledge,  and  are  ^lisplaying  ominous  signs 
of  ft  selfish  and  ignoble  trades-unionism, 

A  recent  modification  in  the  English  code  has  had  the  efti^et  of 
adimttiug  untrained  men  on  easier  conditions  than  before  to  the 
mastership  of  the  humbler  elements i*y  schools  and  to  the  right  to 
•sara  grants,  A  lower  standard  of  age  and  a  shorter  period  of 
actual  semce  in  schools  may,  by  the  regulations  of  1876,  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  as  a  qualification  for  a  certificate. 
Mr-  Forster  and  others  protested  against  this  as  a  retrograde 
measure*  and  complained  that  the  former  provision  which  was 
intended  to  be  wholly  exceptional  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency 
now  threatened  to  become  pennanent,  and  to  have  the  effect  of 
seriously  deterioratmg  the  whok^  class  of  primary  teachers.  To 
.this  argument  it  was  not  difficult  for  Lord  Saudon  to  reply  that 
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owing  to  the  enormotis  number  of  new  schools,  the  demand  for 
toachei-s  is  too  great  to  be  supplied  \^'ithoiit  some  relaxatiuu  of  the 
present  conditions.     It  may  well  be  believed,  however,  that  the 
same  object  might  have  been  attained  almost  as  readily  and  much 
more  satisfactorily  by  relaxhig  the  rule  in  an  upward  direction,    InJ 
the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  187^  there  are  special  provieionsi 
allowing  a  degree  in  arts  or  science  of  any  University  to  count  as 
a  substitute  for  the  certificate  examination  and  for  normal  training,- 
And  effect  is  given  to  tliis  enactment  by  a  fuither  provision  in  th©  \ 
Scotch  Code,  Art.  47  and  48,  permitting  graduates  who  have  satis- 
fied the  inspector  of  their  pmctical  skill  as  teachers  to  become  caudi- 
datea  for  certificates  without  other  training,  and  dLspenning  in  the 
case  of  such  candidates  with  further  examination  in  any  of  the  sub- 1 
jects  in  which  they  have  already  been  examined  for  their  degrees,  [ 

A  similar  measure  in  England  pro\'iding  that  the  holder  of  a 
University  degree  shall  be,  ipso  facio^  exempt  from  the  obligation  to 
reside  at  a  Training  College,  or  to  pass  the  certificate  exaniinatioaj 
on  furnisluQg  due  evidence  of  his  teaching  ability  and  knowledge 
of  school  management,  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
primary  education  in  England.  The  head  masterships  of  the  b^t 
Board  Schools  are  posts  of  considerable  influence  and  emolument, 
and  in  every  way  more  attractive  and  more  independent  than  the 
lower  masterships  in  ordinary  grammar  and  middle  schools.  If 
a  few  of  the  more  vigorous  of  the  men  who  now  seek  the  latter 
career  were  induced  to  acquire  the  teaching  skill  and  mastery  of 
large  numbers,  w*hich  are  needed  in  an  elementary  school,  they 
would  prove  to  be  most  acceptable  candidates  to  the  increasing 
number  of  school  managers  w^ho  are  not  content  with  satisfying 
the  official  requirements  of  the  code,  but  have  formed  a  large  and 
generous  conception  of  the  possibiUties  of  the  primary  school,  as 
an  instrument  of  national  cultivation  and  progress.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  tliat  many  persons  of  the  class  who  can  now  afford 
to  graduate  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  select  such  a  career. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  men  who,  having  received  a 
good  school  education,  and  enjoyed  fair  social  advantages*  have 
graduated  at  Dublin  or  at  London  with  success,  and  who  woidd 
make  excellent  masters,  yet  for  whom  the  discipUne  of  the  Training 
Colleges  would  be  inisuited,  and  who  would  not  in  fact  submit 
to  such  training.  It  is  wx^ll  laiown  tliat  the  degrees  of  these 
Universities  may  be  obtained  with  little  or  no  collegiate  residence. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  xmderstood  that  other  guamntees  for  con- 
tinuous study  are  exacted,  which  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
the  want  of  such  residence.  A  degree  in  Arts  at  the  University 
of  London,  for  example,  cannot  be  taken  ptr  sahum.  To  be  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  a  candidate  must  pass,  ut  intervals  of  a  year, 
three,  and  to  be  a  Master  of  Arta  four,  succeesive  examinations, 
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carefully  graduated  in  difficulty,  and  designed  to  secure  continuity 
and  thorouglmess  of  study  during  the  whole  period.  An  attempt  is 
made  in  London  to  supply  the  lack  of  those  intellectual  advantages 
wliicli  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  graduate  muet  have  enjoyed;  by 
the  application  of  far  severer  and  more  numerous  tests,  both  as  to 
the  amount  of  knowledge  exacted  for  the  ordinaiy  degree,  and  as 
to  the  system  and  order  in  which  that  knowledge  must  have  been 
acquired.  Whether  therefore  the  ranks  of  the  primary  school- 
tna^ters  are  recruited  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  older 
Universities  or  those  of  London,  in  either  case  such  graduates  will 
bring  into  the  sphere  of  elementary  work  fresher  ideas  and  ^dder 
mental  experience. 

And  the  supply  of  fcmale  teachers,  now  notoriously  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  might  be  largely  reinforced  if  the  conditions 
tmder  which  certificates  are  now  granted  to  women  were  eimilarly 
mudifiecL  The  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London 
DOW  hold  examinations  to  which  women  are  admissible,  and  grant 
certificates,  which  year  by  year  approximate  more  closely  in  value 
to  the  ordinary  degrees  in  Arts.  There  are  many  ladies  who  have 
received  a  good  education  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
teaching,  who  are  quahfying  themselves  for  such  certificates^  and 
to  whom  the  position  of  mietrc-ss  in  an  elementary  school  offers  a 
career  of  greater  independence,  larger  usefulness,  and  better  pay 
than  the  overstocked  profession  of  private  governess.  But  they 
are  practically  excluded  from  tins  field  of  labour  by  the  existing 
requirements.  Thuy  would  willingly  supplement  their  present 
qualifications  by  attendance  during  a  few  montlis  at  the  purely 

I  profeHKional  department  of  a  training  college,  and  by  work  in  a 

ppractiijfing  school.  But  a  two  years'  residence  in  an  institution 
filled  with  young  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  pupil 
teachers,  is  for  them  unnecessary,  and  in  many  ways  inappropriatct 
A  modification  in  the  existing  niles  of  the  Education  Department, 
accepting  a  University  diploma  as  a  siibstitute  for  the  literary  and 

I  general  portion  of  the  certificate  exammation,  and  requiring  in 
iddifion  only  the  needful  e\ndence  of  teaching  skill  and  experience, 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  have  the  eflect  of  hitro- 
ducing  into  the  schools  for  the  poor  a  number  of  women  of  good 
jcial  po«iti<jn,  and  considerable  moral  influence,  who  would  find 
thw  work  as  appropriate  and  honourable  to  themselves  as  it  would 
unquestionably  be  valuable  to  the  community. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  future  of  English  public  educa- 
tion, the  one  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  is  that  imiformity  of  type 

L which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  too  great  rigidity  in  official 
Njuirements,  and  sameness  in  the  class  of  agents  employed.  So 
long  as  certain  indispensable  conditions  of  efficiency  are  fulfilled, 
the  larger  room  we  can  leave  for  vaiied  foi-ms  of  excellence,  of 
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lievement,  and  of  aspiration*  in  oiir  elementarr  schools,  the 
better.    But  this  will  not  be  attained  tmlc^e  there  is  freer  access 
into  the  ranks  oi  the  teachei-s  for  pereons  of  somewhat  diflereutj 
intellectual  training  and  associations.     The  ordinary  certificated 
teachers,  who  have  begun  their  career  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  are 
all  of  one  class ;  and  admirable  and  eflGcient  as  their  training  is 
are  Aveighted  through  life  with  some  of  the  distidvantages  of  theif 
early  position.    I  am  far  from  wishing  to  stipeisede  or  to  tinder- 
estinmte  a  class  uf  men  and  women  thus  honourably  consecrated 
from  childhood  to  the  tUscharge  of  important  pubUc  functions  ;1 
but  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  associated  M^th  them  in  the  discliarge 
of  those  functions,  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  attracted  by 
more  mature  and  conscious  preference  to  the  teacher's  profession, 
and  who,  having  obtained  their  qualifications  in  other  ways,  will 
help  to  give  greater  breadth  aJid  variety  to  elementary  school 
work,   and  to   place   it   in   truer  and  closer  illations   vntXi   the 
secondary  schools,  witli  the    Univei'sities,  and  w4th  the  larger 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 


A  very  noteworthy  experiment  is  just  being  tried  in  two  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  by  the  eimiJtaneous  estabUeliment  in  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrew's  of  Chairs  of  Pt'dagogy,  or  of  Education. 
These  professorships  are  endowed  in  part  out  of  funds  bequeathed 
for  educational  purposes,  but  without  any  specific  trusts,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Bell,  eo  well  known  ui  the  history  of  the  educational  con- 
troversies of  sixty  years  ago*  as  a  rival  of  Joseph  Lancaster  in  the 
claim  to  have  estabUshed  what  was  then  called  the  **  nmtual  *'  or 
''  monitorial  system  "  of  primary  education.  The  tiitstees  of  the 
large  fund  which  bears  his  name,  wisely  concluding  that  the  neces- 
sity for  sulieidizing  poor  schools  has  become  much  tliniinishcd* 
since  the  establishment  of  a  legal  system  of  universal  School 
Boards  in  Scotland,  have  determined  to  devote  a  part  of  the  fund 
to  an  imperial  rather  than  a  local  object,  and  to  promote  by 
means  of  it  a  movement  through  wliich  it  v^  hoped  i\xv  wht^le  of 
tJie  pubUc  instruction  of  Scotland  may  bo  leavened  and  ennobletb 
It  was  long  ago  urged  by  Professor  Pillans  that  systematic  pro- 
fessorial teaching  in  the  department  *if  what  he  called  Didactics, 
or  the  Science  of  Education,  if  superadded  to  the  ordinary  uni- 
vemty  course  would  furnish  the  be^t  equipment  for  the  skilled 
teacher.  To  i\m  \new  practicn^l  eftect  has  at  length  been  given 
by  the  appointment  at  Edinburgh  of  Professor  Laurie,  and  at  St. 
Andrew's  of  Professor  Meiklejolui ;  and  it  ir  expected  that  many 
young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  office  of  teachers  in 
primaiy  schools  will  pass  through  the  Universities  instead  of  the 
normal  ^Z  rind  avail  themselves  of  that  s|»ecial  provision 

in  the  Si  JilCHtitm  A(t  to  ^vlJil'l^  rtfi^rt^ri*  r-  It.is  rJri'ftfU   li.rii 
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made.     Wlieu  it  was  proposed  that  tlie  Oovemment  Bhould  ftid 
this  novel  eiiteTprise  by  aug^eniting  tlic  fiTuinal  vnltK'  of  the 

^profcssorisiiips  through  the  ineaiis  of  pubhc  grants,  the  proposal 
was  at  first  favourably  outertahied.  But  u  very  strong  opposittda 
C4itne  from  the  authorities  of  the  deuomiuational  Training  Colleges, 
on  the  ground  that  the  influence  of  those  uistitutionrt  would  be 
wcnikeued,  if  their  present  practical  monopoly  of  professional 
Eiiuing  were  interfered  with  ;  and  tlus  opposition  received  saffi- 

^cient  synipatliy  from  Scottish  members  of  Parhament,  and  othor 
persons  of  influence,  to  induce  the  Goveniment  to  recede  from  its 
arst  intention^  and  for  the  present  to  leave  the  professoi*ships  of 

^education  slenderly  endowed,  and  with  diminished  prospects  of 
il»i« fulness.  It  is  not  ea^y  for  the  outside  pubhc  to  share  in  the 
ilarm  felt  by  the  Tmiuing  Ct)lleges  at  the  possible  encroachment  on 

^iheir  pttt<*nt  rights.  Those  institutions  after  all  have  no  raison  d\ire 
except  as  means  to  an  end ;  they  have  no  claim  on  public  regard 
except  in  so  far  as  they  sub^en^e  that  end,  and  it  ie  not  doubted 
that  they  have  fulfilled  it  worthDy  and  well.  But  if  it  shoiJd 
be  proved  that  the  same  ol)ject  can  be  eftectually  attained  by 
other  means,  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Training  Colleges  for 
exclusive  consideration  will  become  clearly  xmtenable. 

It  is  however  rather  "with  a  view  to  place  professional  training 
within  the  reach  of  the  secondary  and  higher  teachers  of  Scotland^ 
tbut  the  new  professorial  Cliaii-s  have  mainly  been  founded;  and  it 
is  in  that  direction  that  the  defenders  of  the  experiment  look  for 
its  best  justification.  The  two  departments  of  school- work  are 
not  IB  Scotland  separated  by  so  broad  a  gulf — whether  as  regards 
iheir  character  or  their  agents^ — as  in  England.  Nevertheless 
in  botli  countries  the  fact  remains  that  hitherto  normal  training 
lias  been  confined  to  teachers  in  schools  for  the  poor,  and  that 
there  is  urgent  ueed  for  its  extension  to  what  are  called  the  higher 
tlepartmenti4  of  educatinuul  effort.  In  neither  countr^^  can  it  be 
reasonably  expected  that  tht^  Government  will  subsidize  new 
Imining  institutions  for  the  purpose,  or  make  any  provision  at  all 
analogous  to  the  ample  grants  now  made  to  the  tlementary  normal 
colleges*  In  both  it  st'cms  jirobable  that  t!ie  work  must  be  done, 
if  at  all,  either  by  the  adaptation  of  ancient  edufational  endo^v- 
ments  to  the  puq)ose  or  by  the  agency  of  the  Univei'sities. 


CH*  the  necessity  of  some  such  provision,  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  interior  life  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England  can 
,.l5iilertain  th«*  simillest  dtmbt.  Too  often  the  methods  in  nse  in 
bem  are  mechanical  and  unintelhgcnt.  Children  are  told  to  learn. 
but  are  not  taught.  The  memory  fi»r  mere  words  is  overloaded; 
the  jtidgment  and  the  observant  faculties  are  rarely  or  never  called 
into  ph(y ;  precious  time  is  wasted ;  and  weariness  and  disgust 
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uexirp  the  place  of  bright  animated  mtellectnal  exercise.  Dr. 
Butler  nf  HaiTow,  lu  ad(lre88ing  tfie  Head  Mastere'  Conference  in 
1872,  eaid  with  tqual  candour  and  truth ; — 

^'  Tlien*  ai-e  vety  few  of  tis  who  do  not  feel  that  we  slioubJ  have  l^een 
l>et(er  for  fioim^  5»yHtf'itialir  IrainiDg'  l*efore  entering  on  nur  arduous  posta. 
When  we  eoirtjiai'e  what  we  are  after  five  years'  work  with  v^hiii  we  were 
when  we  beg-an^  we  shsill  ihid  that  we  have  learned  a  vast  amouiir  of  deliitl^ 
of  the  importance  of  detail,  of  metlioib,  of  not  losing  time,  and  of  bringing: 
out  the  individual  [ternliarities  of  our  boys;  and  when  we  think  how 
njet'liani(*al  it  great  part  of  this  is,  it  does  seem  a  great  pity  that  we  had  i 
not  the  l«ueiit  of  fiiis  training  before  we  startetl." 

At  the  same  conference,  Dr,  Jones,  the  able  head  master  of 
King  William^s  College,  in  the  Isle  of  Jfan,  expressed  himsulf  etill 
more  Rtrongly.  He  referred  to  David  Stow*8  \veIHvU0wn  .saying 
that  among  the  students  who  came  to  hira  at  Glaegow,  he  had 
only  found  one  in  fifty  distinguiHhed  by  natural  genius  for  teaching, 
and  only  live  in  fifty  who  failed  to  be  efficient  teachera  after  a 
course  of  good  normal  training,     Dr,  Jones  added: — 

"  It  J8  said  we  niUBt  leani  by  experience.  Some  of  us  never  do  so  learn, 
and  even  those  who  ha^'e  beroiiie  tolerably  good  srhoolmasters  have  become 
ao  only  at  the  expense  of  our  unfortunate  pupils.  We  have  been  practisitig 
upon  tkem  thom^  tentative  hap-hazard  methods  by  which  we  have  at  last 
learned  what  we  ought  at  least  to  have  had  some  idea  of  before  we  com- 
meneefi  our  work  at  ali/' 

And  Dr.  Abbott,  whose  eminent  success  at  the  City  of  London 
School  gives  special  weight  to  his  words,  added : — 

"  Personally,  I  feel  that  by  some  kind  of  professional  training  I  should 
have  irML>en  saved  from  matiy  mistakes  that  I  deeply  regret,  for  I  gained 
nmeh  valuable  t^xperieiu^e  of  teaching  at  the  expense  of  my  pupils.  And  I 
tliink  many  other  teachers  entertain  with  myself  a  feeling  of  regret, 
approaching  to  sometJiing  more  keen,  at  the  mischief  they  have  done  their 
pupils  from  inefliciency.'' 

And  if  these  be  the  frank  admissions  of  raeu  w^ho  stand  in  the 
foremost  places  of  their  profession,  it  is  not  ditBcult  to  infer,  that 
similar  statements  might  be  made  with  rauoh  greater  emphasis 
respecting  the  rank  and  file  of  middle-class  teachers  and  assistants. 
When  one  8ee«  how  little  advance  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin  since  the  daj^  of  Colet  and  Erasmus;  how| 
arithmetic  is  in  many  schools  solely  an  exercise  in  "  doing  sums,*' 
and  mrely  a  discipline  in  thought  or  reasoning;  how  little  is  done 
to  cultivate  the  litemiy  faculty  or  a  love  of  reading ;  how  eren 
less  is  done  to  awaken  observation  respecthig  the  phenoniena  f>f 
nature  and  the  things  around  and  near  us;  with  what  calm  con- 
tempt "  science  **  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  outer  court,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  is  rccognJzt^d,  if  at  all,  on 
Hufferance  merely,  or  hande^l  over  to  an  ithierant  lecturer  that  he 
may  amuse  the  pupils  with  strong  lights,  explosions,  and  strange 
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«inells;  when  one  observes  that  the  true  division  of  labour  in 
teaching  is  so  little  understood  that  in  many  a  grammar  school 
of  fifty  boys  under  two  masters,  it  is  still  the  practice  to  erect  a 
partition  and  to  cut  the  school  into  two  perfectly  separate  and 
independent  departments ;  when  one  recognizes  the  slowness  of 
the  intellectual  life,  the  want  of  zest  and  heartiness  in  the  work, 
and  the  unspeakable  smallness  of  the  results  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  such  teaching,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  evil  is 
very  grave  and  urgently  demands  a  remedy.  There  is  in  fact  the 
same  diflference  in  teaching  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour 
that  is  observable  in  any  other  profession  or  trade.  And  the  pro- 
blem, how  to  get  the  best  and  truest  results  from  school  work, 
in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  the 
maximum  of  spontaneous  joyous  efiFort,  is  at  present  unsolved  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  England.  It  never  will  be  solved  until 
the  attention  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  office  is  as  systematically 
directed  to  what  philosophy  and  experience  have  to  teach  on  the 
subject  as  that  of  the  young  medical  student  is  now  directed  to 
the  principles  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  to  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  and  to  the  concUtions  of  health. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  supply- 
ing the  want  here  indicated.  There  are  several  possible  ways, 
and  of  these  each  has  its  own  fitness  for  particular  students,  and 
all  ought  to  be  tried.  The  device  which  most  obviously  suggests 
itself  is  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  new  Training  Colleges 
which  shall  do  for  the  higher  Bchaolniasters  and  mistresses, 
mutatis  mutandis,  what  is  already  done  with  so  much  success  for 
another  class  of  teachers  in  the  normal  schools.  It  would  bo 
easy  to  sketch  out  an  ideal  institution  of  this  kind.  There  should 
be  some  provision  for  the  general  studies  of  the  candidates,  though 
a  much  higher  standard  of  attainment  might  properly  be  exacted 
on  entrance  than  in  the  existing  training  schools.  On  this  account 
a  shorter  period  of  training  and  less  stringent  rules  as  to  residence 
might  be  adopted  without  harm.  But  for  the  rest  the  character 
of  the  institution  might  be  largely  formed  on  the  present  model. 
There  would  be  a  principal  who  would  not  only  have  the  general 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  place,  but  who  should  himself  be 
the  noi-mal  master  or  lecturer  on  education,  instead  of  delegating 
that  function  to  a  subordinate  *'  master  of  method''  as  is  the  custom 
in  many  training  schools.  It  would  be  his  business  to  provide 
regular  instruction  not  oi\\y  \n  pada<j(Kjik;  but  also  in  Hchnlknnde^ 
by  means  of  model  lessons,  properly  graduated  opportunities  for 
teaching  and  criticism,  and  for  all  the  details  of  school  manage- 
ment. As  to  the  ordinary  staff  of  lecturers  and  teachers,  all  of 
them  should  be  men  whose  attention  had  been  specially  given  to 
the  didactic  or  expository  side  of  their  own  several  subjects,  and 
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who  were  able  to  illustrate  by  example  tho  raode  in  which  such 

su1>jrctH  could  be  inofit  skilfully  and  efficiently  taught.  Such  an 
institutiuu  should  place  before  its  pupils  specimens  of  the  best 
kind  of  school  fittings,  text-books,  maps  and  teaching  apphances. 
A  model  and  II  practising  school  shouhl  be  attached;  or  if  not^ 
the  iiiHtitutiou  slu>ukl  be  placed  withhi  easy  reach  of  good  «chook 
of  various  gmdes  which  the  students  might  visit  under  supervision, 
and  in  which  they  might  be  allowed  t^i  observe  the  methods  and 
organization,  and  to  share  hi  the  teaching. 


An  important  experiment  of  this  kind  has  lately  been  tried  at 
Bristol.  That  city  is  exceptionally  rich  in  educational  endow* 
ments,  and  by  a  recent  reorganisation  of  them  under  the  pro^Tsions 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  it  has  been  enabled  to  establish  between 
its  elementary  schools  and  its  old  and  valuable  grammar  school 
a  complete  sj^stem  of  intermediate  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls* 
Besides  the  large  funds  available  for  these  objects,  a  considerable 
sum  was  Ibmid  on  investigation  to  be  due  to  the  cathedi-al 
school  from  the  common  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
( Commissioners,  in  respect  of  the  ancient  educational  branch  of 
the  cathedral  foundation.  This  sum  of  about  £l2,00iJ  being  in  the 
special  circimistances  of  Bristol  unneecssaiy  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  a  boys'  school,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  it  to  tho  establish- 
ment and  mainteuaucc  of  a  Training  Collegf^  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  secondary  teachers.  The  co-operation  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  and  the  late  Endowed  School  Commission 
resulteil  in  the  settlement  of  a  scheme ;  and  the  college  haa 
recently  opened  mider  promising  auspices,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  governing  body,  the  Rev.  Canon  Norris, 
lormejly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  inspectors  of  schools*  is 
known  to  take  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment.     /af<w*  alia  the  scheme  provides : — 

*'The  roiirse  of  pL'ueruI  iirstnictiori  shall  buve  fur  it^  niala  tihje<l  to 
illustmte  methndH  of  teachiug.  and  the  science  and  Ijistory  of  educafioru 
and  to  qualify  the  i*tiKleiits  to  become  skilled  teachei's  id  secondary  schools. 
Tiie  courst*  shall  coaiprise — 

"  *■  fjLvtures  on  the  Art  of  TeachJtig/ 

"'Mo*  lei  lessoiis  giveu  tu  classes  of  scbolurs  in  the  pi'eseriee  of  I  he 

Htiuieuts/ 
** '  Ta's.^ous  from  time  to  time  given  by  stndents  to  classes  of  scholars 
ill  the  pi'eseuce  ot  the  Principal  and  under  his  mitioii/ 
*^  In  tinier  to  carry  out  the  course  of  instinct  ion  sis  heix*i!j  prescribed,  the 
Governors  shall  nuike  unangeinents  either  for  the  use  of  the  college  school 
as  a  practiaingKcliool,  or  for  the  a<huis8ion  of  the  students  to  any  ettdo^rc<l 
or  other  .s<'ho<il  in  Bn,stol  with  the  f:on&t*nt  of  the  governing  IxHly  of  such 
nditwil  for  the  purpose  <if  ac<|uiriug  practice  in  tem^hiug.     In  aucii  armngi,^ 
ments  provii!*icHi.*^  shall  be  made  for  due  su[>er vision  and  report  hy  the 
Pnneipal  and  hij=i  as^sistaiit.**  in  re^jjert  of  all  sucli  [>raeti(v. 

"  The  (jo\  emorr  \x\n\  award  eeititicates  to  any  Htudouts  who  have  pa»8ed 
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throf!^  thrToiHw  4tr*!wieml  Instruction  m  the  coUeg-e  or  any  |mrt  of  ft, 
E^.  •  \e  i>artjrular»as  to  tli*'  luitum  and  It'iig^lli  nt 

til  uii:li  whir  lit  lie  8tU(]ent  tn  wliom  it  is  a\vunl»nl 

!j-  '  sliall  Hj.nvily  the  siibjectB  in  wh'irh  lie  lias  evnu^ed   \\vo- 

il*  ■      .  I,  and  rhe  drgrot^  of  prartical  j»rofcsHiii)nal  As\\\  wliioh  be  han 

aoqtiired  io  t<*itt:hinj^  classes  or  in  conducting  a  schools 

''*'    '      t>  here  the  beginnings  of  an  institution  at  present  tmitiuc 
ill  m],  founded  ou  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  professional 

tmining  for  Becondaiy  teach t^i-s,  and  adapted  to  supply  that  need. 
There  must  be  many  aspirants  to  the  ofS<*o  of  teacher  who  would 
fiud  great  advantage  in  attendaii«*e  at  the  classes  of  such  a 
college,  and  it  h  certain  that  the  poHflession  of  a  diploma  fi*om  the 
Temoup  will  go  far  to  give  the  liolder  a  start  and  a  status  in  his 
lliiig.  which  it  would  otherwiHc  cost  him  some  time  and  some 
painful  and  perhaps  humiliating  experience  to  attain*  Ainoag 
c»t!  '  K,  a  few  colleges  of  this  kind  may  be  found  to  fulfil 

a  /     /  '^e,  especially  ibr  female  teachers,  for  whom  the  more 

dtrvct  action  of  Universities  will  scarcely  be  available.  One  of 
the  mo»t  Wgorous  and  Kueces8fiil  of  the  metropolitan  Trnining 
Colleges^ — tliat  of  the  Home  and  (_*olouial  Training  Institution  in 
tbe  Oray*s  Inn  Road — \\i\B  for  several  years  past  carried  on  a 
«tTT     *  v^  claRH,  coraposed  of  young  women,  who  are  as  a 

rii  _^     r  Hocial  position  than  t\\o  ordinary  students,  and  are 

intending  to  become  governesses  in  private  families  and  in 
m-  '  •  schools.  For  these,  of  courae»  no  GovenHuent  grant  is 
tlij  I  "Ut  they   receive  the  name  instruction  in  method  and 

•chool  management  as  other  candidates.  Ladies  who  have  passed 
through  this  cfjursc  with  sncccHs  have  readily  found  admiK- 
ifiou  into  the  higher  walks  of  tJu'  teacher's  profession,  and  liav» 
ecimmanded  from  the  fii-st  much  higher  remuneratiou  than  is 
obtainable  by  persons  of  the  game  class  who  have  enjoyed  no  such 
iraimng,  A  still  more  important  eiibrt  in  the  same  direction  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Women's  Education  Union, 
and  a  Traitiing  College  aiming  much  higher  in  its  standard  of 
profesiiional  qualiticatiou  will  proliably  be  established  ere  long,  in 
eloae  connection  with  the  admirable  day  schook  for  girls  which 
hi  iitly  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Girls'  Public   Day  Sclioot 

C  .  ,  ,  and  which  furnish  an  excellent  field  for  the  practice 
And  technical  gui<hmec  of  the  stvi dents. 


Yet  it  is  not  wholly  or  even  mainly  to  the  erection  of  a  muuher 
i\{  ^'Condaiy  normal  colleges  that  we  can  safely  look  for  the 
liltimate  solution  «)f  the  probletn  now  under  consideration.  It  m 
difliculi  to  see  out  of  what  funds  the  large  sums  required  for  such 
inotitiitions  are  to  be  supplied.  Public  Hubscriptious  can  scarcely 
h*  !«d  for  an  object  which  appeals  to  no  local  sympatliieH 

At  ,  ,    i'*fl  no  local  want,     fTOVcrnmcut  Kubwidies.  as  we  have 
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s^iid,  are  not  to  lie  relied  on  or  even  to  be  desired.  And  tlio 
number  of  educational  endowments  in  England  which  could  be 
wiBely  or  equitably  diverted  to  this  purpose  is  obviously  very 
small.  Almost  eveiy  such  endowment  contemplates  the  supply 
of  education  of  a  more  or  lees  general  character,  either  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  or  for  scholars  of  a  particular 
class.  It  woidd  be  difficult  to  say  in  the  case  of  imy  one  of  them 
that  it  was  the  property  of  the  entire  community,  available  for  a 
large  national  purpose,  such  as  the  supply  of  a  race  of  teachers, 
and  on  this  ground  to  det^ich  it  from  all  local  associations  and 
claims.  But  a  graver  misgiving  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of 
those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  and  of  their  highest  neetls  and  aspirati(ms  as 
a  class.  The  truth  is  that  special  isolated  training  for  any  pro- 
fession is  only  justifiable  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  for  certain 
distinctly  defined  pm^ijoses.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  everj^ 
man's  education  is  general,  and  is  not  specifically  directed  to  the 
techniQalities  of  the  craft  by  which  ho  is  to  gain  his  living ;  and 
this  |)art,  at  leasts  ought  to  be  obtained,  if  possible,  in  the  company 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  other  pui-suits.  Theological  colleges, 
medical  schools,  legal  Universities,  are  defensible  only  on  the 
supposition  that  tliey  supplement,  not  supersede  other  places  of 
instruction,  and  that  their  students  have  first  received,  in  the 
midst  of  other  and  broader  associations,  that  general  knowledge 
and  discipline  whicli  are  common  to  all  professions.  Otherwise 
all  such  institutions  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  obscure  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  the  time  relations  between  his  own  professional 
eniploynient  and  the  larger  world  of  duty  and  of  mental  activity 
in  which  those  employments  are  to  find  a  place. 

It  is  hi  eveiy  way  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  tlie  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  are,  as  a  rule,  not  educated  in  theological 
seminaries,  but  in  commmiities  which  fairly  reflect  the  mind  and 
tendencies  of  the  non-clerical  world;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  of  the  legithnate  intellectual  influence  now  exercised 
over  that  world  by  the  EngHsh  clergy  wou^i  be  sacrificed,  even 
though  gi-eater  skill  in  pastoral  work  and  in  homiletics  might 
easily  be  attained,  by  the  adf>ption  of  a  more  exclusively  profes- 
sional system  of  clerical  trahiing. 

The  evidence  recently  collected  from  eminent  public  servants 
on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  India  Civil  Service  has 
incidentally  afforded  some  confinnation  of  this  view.  The  Govern- 
ment has  very  wisely  concluded  from  that  evidence  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  encoumge  the  association  of  the  future  Indian  ci\Hlians 
ill  a  special  college,  notwithstanding  the  wshes  of  some  older 
members  of  the  service  who  look  back  vn\\i  pardonable  affectiou 
to  tlie  traditions  of  Haileybury.     All  the  most  weighty  testimony 
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bears  strougly  on  the  invaluable*  character  of  that  portion  of  a 
'I     '  irjg,  which  has  givi^'ii  liiin  kiiowh  dgi*  of  the  world, 
^'  vnili  men  of  other  aims  and  interests.     If  by 
etprU  de  corps  is  meant  the  disposition  among  men  of  one  pro- 
liesi-'  fand  by  one  another,  and  to  cherish  common  feelings 

i  »  t  lie  re  is  manifeBtly  too  much  of  it  already;  and  it 

oeitaililj  needs  no  such  artificial  stimulus  as  would  be  fumiKhed 
by  the  estabhshment  of  a  new  Huilcybury,  or  even  by  the  aggre- 
^Uon  of  all  the  intending  candidates  for  India  in  a  special 
CJollcgc  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Jlr,  Hobhouse*  the  legal  member 
•   *   '      '  "  r-Generals  council,  f^ys incidentally,  in  a  paper  of 

r     ^  1^88  and  weight,  that  the  corporate  spiiit  in  any 

pmfeteian  is  precisely  that  which  it  is  easiest  to  create  and  which 
it  i»  caaest  to  have  in  excess. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  men  whose  profeeeion  must  bring  them 

into  contact  with  people  of  varied  races,  and  with  wide  experience 

of  aSairs,  it   is  true  in  a   still  larger   degree   of  teachers^  who 

are  subject  to  yet  stronger  tempt^itions  to  revolve  contentedly 

in  ilicdr  own  circle,  aud  to  see  their  work  in  false  perspective, 

^edantry — the   very  excusable  vice   of  the   man  whose  lile  is 

Flionestly  consecrated  to  a  particular  work,  and  who  is  thus  led  to 

magnify  his  office — ^is  to  be  fomid  in  all  professions ;  but  in  none 

|i«  the  tendency  to  it  more  huitful  and  more  potent  than  in  that  of 

the  schoolmaster.     The  habit  of  dwelling  constantly  in  the  pre- 

vence  of  one's  intellectual  inferiors,  of  spealdng  always  e>c  catfu'dm^ 

|t8  lowering  and  enfeebUng  to  average  men :  it  is  not  without  its 

idaogeiB  even  to  the  best.     **  We  arc  never  <piite  at  ease,**  says 

fCharleei  Lamb,  "in  the  presence  of  a  schoolmaster,  because  we 

Hcious  that  he  is  not  qnito  at  his  ease  in  ours.     lie   comes 

I  liliver  from  among  liis  little  people,  and  he  cannot  lit  the 

stature  of  his  understanding  to  yours.     He  cannot  meet  you  on 

r  in  re.     lie  is  so  used  to  teaching,  tliat  he  wants  to  be  teach- 

i,,^  ^    a."    Now,  the  tnio  corrective  for  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in 

{jTofemonal  training  institutions,  in  which  all  the  students  are 

'       at  the  same  object,  but  rather  in  the  fi*ee  association  of  the 

1       :     icaclier,  so  far  as  his  general  studies  are  concerned,  with 

students  who  are  intending  to  enter  other  callings.     Hence  it  is 

'  I  it  even  if  normal  colleges  for  secondary  teachers  should 

[         „       lied,   they   will   meet  with  more  success,  if  they  are 

grafted  on  to  other  institutions*  than  if  they  stand  quite  alone.    In 

"  ,  for  example,  a  training  school  for  such  teachers  might 

_„.  .t  difficulty  be  affiliated  to  Kings  or  University  College,  the 

Ntudenti«  receiving  all  their  extra-professional  traming  in  one  of 

i  ntionis  and  resoi-ting  to  the  lectures  and  the  practice 

lijing  school  only  for  such  instruction  as  had  a  direct 

bearing  on  their  professional  work.    The  economy  of  teaching 
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power,  tliougU  the  most  obvioiie,  is  in  no  \vi«o  tlic*  most  important] 
recommendation  of  such  an  ammgoment. 

Another  mode,  by  wliieli  the  want  of  t»H'hnical  training  in  the ' 
teacliing   eraft  might   be  pai-tially  supplied  is   the  adoption  in  \ 
tlie  higher  sehuols  of  something  analogous  io  the  pupil-teacher' 
system.     In  some  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  framed  under  | 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acta,  there  is  an  expresg  provision  whereby 
any  scholar  who  evinces  special  promise  and  aptitude  for  teaching 
may  be  retained  beyond  the  school  age,  by  means  of  an  excep- 
tional scholarship  or  otherwise,  to  assist  the  principal  teacher,  and 
tt)  receive  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ovm  studies,     Stich  a  pro- 
vision is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  may  encourage  here  and 
ihere  the  apprenticeship  of  a  promising  boy  or  girl  who  would  J 
otherwiBe  be  lost  to  the  profession.     But  it  is  merely  a  palliative 
measure,  adapted  to  meet  exceptional  cases.     The  head  master, 
however  skilful,  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  much  time  to  one  ori 
two  pupils  under  special  training :  and  until  methods  of  instruction 
become    more   scientific,   it   is  doubtful  whether   even   the  best  ] 
schools  can  become  suitable   or  adequate  nurseries  for  future ' 
teachers.     At  the  Winchester  Conference  of  Head  Masters  pro-^ 
posals  of  tills  kind  were  received  witli  much  favour,  and  a  number  ^ 
of  the  masters  aftei-wards  announced  their  willingness  to  receive  ' 
student  masters  to  leani  their   busiuess.     In    1875,   however,    it 
appeared  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  enterprising  young  mau 
Avho  had  had  the  good  sense  to  place  liimself  under  training  at  | 
<  lifton  for  tiiree  months,  no  practical  effect  had  been  given  to  thej 
proposal* 


But  by  fur  th<L*  most  hopefid  of  all  plans  for  meeting  the  very 
serious  want  of  winch  I  have  spoken,  is  that  which  coiitemplate«  ] 
the  estabhslnnent  of  profesBorships  of  education  at  the  older  Um- 
vernities,  and  the  diKtinet  recognition  of  teaching  as  a  learned  pro- j 
ft'ssion,  for  wliich  it  is  the  business  of  the  University  to  furnish ' 
definite  preparation.  Side  by  side  with  schools  of  medicine,  of  | 
<li\nnity,  and  of  law,  it  l*^  expedi*'nt  tliat  a  laeulty  of  education 
should  find  a  distinct  and  honoured  place,  so  that  the  man  who  ^J 
proposes  to  devote  his  Ufe  to  tuition  may  find  in  the  quarter  in^^f 
which  he  is  best  entitled  to  look  for  it — ^in  his  owni  Univeivity — the  ^^ 
help  and  guidance  needed  to  equip  him  for  his  task,  and  may 
obtain  from  that  University  an  appropriate  diploma  which  may  serve  j 
as  a  passport  to  professional  success* 

As  to  the  supply  of  persons  competent  to  fill  such  professorial  | 
chaii-8,  little  anxiety  need  be  felt     To  say  nothing  of  the  manyj 
young  and  \ngorous  minds  wldch  are  now  being  attracted,  and ' 
would  by  the  suggested  action  of  the  Universities  be  etill  moro 
powerfully  atti'acted,  to  the  investigatioTi  of  the  subject,  it  is 
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manifest  that  no  better  fiuiction  conld  be  found  for  an  eminent 
schoolmaster  in  the  evening  of  liie  than  to  give  tlie  ripe  fruit  of  his 
experience  and  studv  to  the  beginners  in  the  same  career. 

Xor  are  the  materials  for  snch  special  instruction  deficient. 
Those  who  doubt  whether  a  philosophy  of  education  is  possible 
may  in  part  be  reassured  by  reading  Professor  Laurie's  Inaugural 
Address  at  Edinburgh.*  In  that  address  the  meeting-points  of 
pedagogy  with  ethics^  phy8iolog;s%  history,  and  psychology,  as 
well  as  with  the  practical  work  of  Ufe,  are  skilfully  indicated,  and 
the  range  of  thought  and  of  duty  open  to  a  professor  of  education 
18  well  mapped  out.  The  distrust  which  will  doubtless  be  felt  by 
the  scholars  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed — habitually  impatient  of 
theory,  and  in  the  matter  of  education,  well  content  to  be  empirics — 
win  not  be  wholly  dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  that  address.  There 
is  evident  in  it  some  of  the  tendency  to  regard  education  mainly 
as  a  branch  of  speculative  psychology,  which  the  traditions  of 
the  Scottish  Universities  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Yet  those 
Englishmen  who  are  most  disposed  to  look  on  education  rather  as 
an  art  than  as  a  science,  will  scarcely  dispute  that  mental  philosophy 
is  in  some  of  its  aspects  closely  akin  to  school  work,  and  may,  if 
rightly  investigated,  throw  much  light  on  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  One  may  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  a  science  of  edu- 
cation could  at  once  be  formulated,  or  that  \is  rules  and  principles 
are  nearly  fixed ;  and  yet  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  that  such  a 
science  is  possible,  and  that  every  honest  effort  towards  its  dis- 
covery is  hkely  to  yield,  valuable  results.  For  example,  there  are 
right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of  teaching,  of  correlating  difterent 
studies,  of  governing,  and  of  school  organization  ;  and  there  are 
good  reasons  to  be  given  why  some  ways  are  right  and  others 
wrong.  What  part  the  senses  should  play  in  learning  ;  how  best 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation  respecting  natural  phenomena; 
how  the  faculty  of  memory  operates ;  when  and  why  an  apj)eal 
should  be  made  to  it  rather  than  to  the  judgment,  and  conversely ; 
what  are  the  limits  within  which  book  work  and  oral  teaching 
should  respectively  be  restricted  so  as  to  produce  their  highest 
results ;  whether  and  why  a  different  course  should  be  adopted 
in  teaching  a  vernacular  and  a  foreign,  an  ancient  and  a  modern 
tongue  ;  whether,  in  arithmetic  and  matljematics,  investigation  of 
theory  should  precede,  follow,  or  accompany  practice  in  the 
solution  of  problems ;  how,  in  history,  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  significant  and  what  is  insignificant,  between  facts  which 
should  be  imparted  as  mere  infonuation  and  facts  which  should  be 
suggested  and  discovered  in  the  Hght  of  a  guiding  generalization ; 
what  are  the  legitimate  and  what  the  illegitimate  ways  of  putting 

♦  Inaugaral  Addresu  by  Simon  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  Profoaaor  of  tbo  Theory,  Ilintory, 
and  Practice  of  Education  in  the  University  of  E(liul)iirgh.     Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
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questions  and  of  testing  work ;  what  is  the  Hmit  within  which 
explanation  and  assistance  are  essential  to  a  pupirs  progresB  and 
beyond  which  they  becijme  obtrusive  and  injurious ;  how^  in 
sliort,  the  business  of  teaching  may  become  a  fine  art.  and  evoke 
from  a  pupil  in  a  given  time  the  maxiinum  of  intellectual  energy^ 
of  right  aml>itiou,  and  of  useful  achievement — all  these  are  matters 
on  which  experience  and  philosophy  have  much  to  eay,  yet  to 
which  the  attention  of  teachers  is  rarely  directed  at  alL  "'There 
is  a  vf^yr  ^ys  Mr.  Laurie,  "in  which  Nature  works  by  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline  to  the  growth  of  power,  and  by  Iniow- 
ledge  to  the  growth  of  culture."  And  tlie  analysis  which  should 
be  instituted  to  find  out  this  way  would  make  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  a  professor  of  education.  Even  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  the  business  of  school-keeping,  the  classification  of  learners, 
the  right  organization  of  teaching  power,  the  choice  of  books,  the 
sanitaiy  conditions,  and  the  general  equipment  and  administration 
of  a  Bchool,  admit  of  useful  discussion,  and  are  found  capable  of 
reduction  to  iiiles,  and  of  reference  tu  principles  which  underUe 
those  rules, 

"  Ood  mouldcth  some,"  says  Fuller,  **  for  a  schoolmaster  s  life, 
undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dischargiug  it  wttU 
dexterity  and  happy  success/'  ^Ind  the  same  writer  goes  on  to 
pourtray  his  ideal  schoolmaster  as  one  who  **  maketh  a  grammar 
of  boys'  natures,**  who  **  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correc- 
tion/* who  "is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching,  not 
leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards;"  who  '* minces  his 
precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hai^giug  clogs  on  the  niniblenese 
of  his  own  soul  that  liis  schc^lars  may  go  along  \\dth  him/'  And 
old  Roger  Ascham,  after  describing  his  finished  scholar  as  one 
•'  that  hath  comely  furniture  both  of  nihid  and  br>dy,  hath  memorj' 
quick  to  receive-,  sure  to  keep,  and  rq^dy  to  deliver ;  hatli  love  to 
learning,  hath  lust  to  labour,  hath  desire  to  learn  of  othei-s,  hath 
boldness  to  ask  any  question,  and  hath  mind  wholly  bent  to  win 
praise  by  well-doing/'  goes  on  to  add : — 

^*  The  two  first  jiioints  l>e  special  Ijenefita  of  nature,  wliich  nevertheless 
may  l»e  well  preserved  aad  niucli  inrreasefl  by  good  disci pliue.  But  a^  for 
the  ^\^e  last — love,  labour,  giadticws  to  learn  c>f  other**,  boldness  to  ask 
doubts^  and  will  to  win  praise — they  may  Ixj  won  and  maintained  by  the 
only  will  liud  discretion  of  the  scliuohoaster ;  which  five  pcunt,s  whether  a 
schoolraaster  nhall  work  sooner  in  a  child  by  fearful  beating  or  courteous 
handling,  you  that  be  wise,  judge/' 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  writers  thus  to  regard  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  bad  schoolmaster,  as  one  dependent  mainly 
on  differences  of  natural  gift  and  aptitude,  of  temper  and  of 
diUgence.  And  we  may  well  admit  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  exceptionally  endowed  ^'ith  Bjnnpathy  and  imaginati%'e  power. 
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ii^th  quick  insight  into  the  interior  of  a  learner's  luind..  and  wit  It 
a  happy  facTjlty  for  iraparting  and  illu8tratiiig  truth,  may  be  con- 
mdered  as  designed  by  nature  for  a  teacher,  and  is  largely  indc* 
pendent  of  the  technical  and  didactic  rules  which  it  wonld  be  the* 
duty  of  a  Professor  of  Education  to  enforce.  Ilniiian  institutionf^ 
however,  must  he  fashioned,  not  for  heaven-born  geniuses,  but  for 
arerage  men,  and  it  is  for  these  that  systematic  profession:  1 
training  is  indispensable. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  attendant  on  the  erection  ai 
guch  a  professorship  would  be  the  increased  attention  thus  awa- 
kened in  tlie  Uterature  of  education — a  subject  which  has  been 
fjo  A  large  extent  neglected.  How  much  a  professor  who  under- 
stood his  business  might  do  to  gather  into  a  focus  the  light  thrown 
by  ancient  writem  here  and  there  on  the  philosophy  and  methods 
of  teaching,  from  the  Socratic  dialectics  as  illustrated  by  Plat(» 
and  Xenophon,  from  Aristotle,  from  Cicero  and  Pliny»  from  Cccsar. 
from  Seneca,  from  Quintilian,  and  from  Plutarch!  The  chapter 
in  JI oiler's  Dorians  on  the  gymnastic,  the  music,  and  the  poetic 
training  of  the  Spartan  youth,  the  curious  excui'sus  in  Bukker*>* 
Galhts  on  the  childhood  and  education  of  the  Romans,  tho 
ehaptera  in  Gn»te*s  eighth  volume  nn  the  Sophij^ts  and  Socratic 
t^ochcrsv  and  the  account  of  Roman  education  in  Mommsen,  are 
all  fuU  of  suggestion  and  of  material  for  a  philosophy  of  education, 
and  arc  less  remote  from  modern  thought  and  requinmients  than 
they  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  Uf  later  books  which  might  be 
unearthed  and,  in  part  at  least,  studied  with  advantage  by  a 
modern  teachen  there  are  Ascham  and  Milton,  Locke,  Fenelon* 
Roujwcau,  OrelU,  Pestaloj^zi,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Basedow,  Jacotot, 
and  Frtibel,  and  the  **  Wilhelm  Meister**  of  Goethe.  And  in  our 
own  age  the  contributions  made  to  the  literature  of  the  profession 
by  Amolil,  l>y  Herbert  Spencer,  by  D' Arcy  Thompson,  and  Michel 
Br6al«  the  laborious  *'  Geschichte  der  Ptidagogik  "  of  Carl  Schniid, 
and  the  le«^  ambitious,  but  just  and  strilring  criticisms  in  Mr. 
Quick's  *'  Educational  Reformers/'  will  all  help  to  show  how  rich 
IB  the  atoro  of  thought  and  experience  available  in  a  school  of 
pedagogy  for  systematic  development  and  for  fniitful  discussion^ 


Two  or  three  objections  to  this  proposal  may  be  anticipated. 
The  urt  of  teaching,  it  may  be  urged,  is  not  to  be  acqnii'cd  by 
li^luniugto  lectures  on  the  principles  of  education,  but  largely  by 
practice  in  a  school ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  University  professors 
can  follow  their  pupils  into  the  details  of  actual  school  work,  and 
giTe  to  them  the  sort  of  cUnical  instruction  which  the  master  of 
method  gives  to  a  normal  student  in  a  practising  school  by  means 
of  model  and  criticism  lessons.  To  the  extent  to  which  this 
practical  work  is  neglected,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  training 
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of  the  future  teacher  in  a  University  will  be  incomplete*  But  the 
instructions  of  a  professor  in  the  art  and  science  of  teachings 
tliough  not  the  whole  of  professional  training,  form  a  substantial 
part  of  it;  and  the  difficulty  of  organizing  systematic  practical 
work  for  the  students  in  the  laboratory  of  their  craft,  though 
serious,  is  not  insurmountable.  There  are  good  secondary  schools 
in  close  contiguity 'wnth  each  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning; 
such  foundations  as  the  Magdalen  School  at  Oxford  and  the  Perse 
School  at  Cambridge,  or  the  schools  at  University  Cc»llege  and  at 
Kings  College  in  London,  might  readily  be  utiUzed  as  practising 
schools  if  once  the  need  for  such  adjuncts  to  the  lecture-room 
were  fully  recognized,  and  the  duties  of  the  prof*  '  *     were 

confided  to  men  who  thoroughly  understood  their  vi 

It  may  perhaps  be  feared  that  any  system  which  reduces 
the  art  of  teaching  to  method  and  to  rules  will  tend  to  pro- 
dur:e  a  hard  and  mischievous  nniibrmity,  and  to  destroy  the 
free  Ufe  and  originality  of  our  present  methods.  But  all  who  have 
much  experience  of  Rchools  know  well  that  nothmg  i«  so  monoto- 
nous as  ignorance  and  want  of  system*  It  is  in  the  schools  in  which 
the  teachers  are  untrained  that  one  finds  everywhere  the  same 
uninteresting,  mechanical,  and  imfruitful  methods.  Yariety  comes 
of  thought  and  study,  from  the  play  of  many  minds  around  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  from  the  inspiriting  influences  of  discussion 
and  of  controvei'sy.  Once  recognize  teaching  as  an  organized 
profession,  thepiinciples  and  methods  of  which  are  worthy  subjects 
of  investigation  in  the  great  centres  of  learning,  and  you  will  have 
a  new  safeguard  agaiu8t  deadness  and  uniformity,  and  tlie  best 
guarantee  for  continued  improvement. 

A  more  serious  objection  connects  itself  with  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  Universities  of  Kurope,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  those  %%duch 
offer  the  least  8r*ope  to  professorial  as  distinguished  from  collegiate 
or  tutorial  instmction.  \Vliat  fruit  or  what  permanent  influence 
on  a  great  profession,  it  may  be  asked,  is  likely  to  be  prodticed  by 
one  additional  chair,  from  which  a  few  prelections  are  given  in  each 
term  to  a  scanty  and  fluctuating  audience  ?  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  many  aratmg  the  wisest  of  modem  University  reformers 
are  looldng  forward  t<»  measures  which  will  help  to  make  the  pro- 
fessoriate more  of  a  reality,  and  to  develop,  within  certain  limits, 
the  teaching  power  of  the  University  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Colleges.  Whether  a  professorship  can  become  a  %4tal  force  and  can 
furnish  forth  a  race  of  earnest  and  well-grounded  students,  or  not, 
depends  partly  on  tht*  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  on  i '  '  i  ee  of 
eucouragenient  given  by  the  University  authorities  tci  nee  at 

lectures,  but  mainly  on  the  character  and  gifts  of  the  pmfessor  hiru* 
self.  f)ftlieRnbjects  which  have  hitherto  formed  tl  *       '        1^^- 

mic  study  in  England  some,  no  donbt^  ujc  most  |  d 
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in  till*  libmrj%  or  tin?  laboratory,  or  in  a  tutor  slectiire-roomt  whereim 
fimall  g:ronp8  of  students  read,  translate,  solve  problems,  and  con- 
fn        " ''     '*  her,  and  where  the  teaching  parhikes  mainly 

Ol  1 V  id ual  correction  and  guidance.   The  instinct 

^wbidi  lias  tmoonsciously  led  the  English  Univerairies  since  the 
R*  '  "•»n  to  distrust  the  set  lectures  and  the  sliowy  generali3£n- 

ti«  ,  i»LT  to  the  professorial  chair,  and  to  rely  more  on  the 
^(H)rk  of  tutors  and  of  colleges,  is  on  the  whole  a  true  one,  and  i« 
founded  on  a  comtnendable  desire  for  thoroughness.  Yet  we  shall 
probably  cume  ere  long  to  see  that  the  meditT?val  Universities  and 
the  Scottish  and  German  Universities  of  our  own  day  have  done 
Wf^ll  to  ado[>t  a  different  principle,  in  so  far  as  they  have  recognized 
the  enormous  moral  force  which  comes  from  actual  contact  between 
the  mind  of  the  student  and  that  of  a  great  teacher.  For  all  those 
Bubjects  in  which  there  is  need  of  large  gmsp  of  principles,  of 
varied  exposition  and  illustration,  and  of  intellectual  enthusiasm^ 
fbe  profesaor  ought  to  be  an  indispensat)!©  factor  in  a  University 
eyst^^m*  One  need  not  go  back  to  the  names  of  Zeno  and  of 
Socrates,  to  Euclid  and  Hypatia,  or  to  the  mediaeval  tmditions  of 
*Abelard  and  Krigena,  of  Cheke  and  of  Erasmus.  It  is  sufficient 
to  reflect  on  the  Kfe*s  work  of  IJebig  and  of  Ewald ;  of  Adam 
South*  of  Dugald  Htewart,  and  of  Uamilton  ;  of  Frederick  Maurice, 
of  Henry  Maiden,  and  of  De  Morgan,  to  be  assured  that  the  pro- 
fesRorial  lecture  can  i>lay  a  great  part  in  education.  There  is  n«f 
in^lrnment  of  mental  awakening  like  the  human  voice,  nothing  so 
inspiring  to  the  young  student  as  the  personal  presence  of  one 
whose  words  are  known  to  possess  authority,  and  who  has  learned 
the  art  of  winning  and  harmonizing  the  attention,  and  caiTying 
'with  liim  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  And  a  University  whidi 
has  no  definite  pro\d?non  for  bringing  its  pupils  face  to  face  with 
the  masters  of  their  several  subjects,  and  for  availing  itself  of  the 
glancing  eye,  and  the  living  speecli,  and  the  personal  influence  of 
rt  hers,  fails  to  utilize  its  most  precious  resources  and  to  fulfil 

it:  _.,„..  ,t  functions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  among  the 
Inevitable  refonns  of  the  coming  years  a  more  strictly  defin»?<l  and 
honoured  place  will  be  found  for  the  University  proff?Bsor;  and 
that  tlius  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  real  Univei-sity 
lecturesliip  in  the  art  and  science  of  education  will  be  removed* 

In  brief,  the  points  here  insisted  on  may  be  thus  recapitulated  r— - 
(L)  That  although  normal  training  for  elementaty  teachers  has 
proved  to  be  higldy  eflV*ctive,  it  is  tending  to  fashion  in  England 
a  BVHtem  of  primary*  instmction  of  a  type  somew^hat  too  uniform, 
and  lacking  in  el e vatic »n  and  breadth.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  encourage  the  admission  into  the  teachers*  ranks  of  men  and 
%iin.u  II  ulin  linv/*  roppived  their  instruction  in  other  ways,  and  iii 
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particular  to  recognize  University  degrees  and  diplomas  or  pf^rtial 
equivalents  for  the  ordinary  certificates. 

(2.)  That  there  is  sore  need  for  some  professional  training  lur 
teachers  of  secondary  and  higher  schools ;  and  that  neither  the 
organization  of  the  plan  of  r^iw^^i-apprenticeship,  nor  the  est^iblish- 
ment  of  special  Training  Colleges — though  both  are  in  their  degree 
useful — vnW  adequately  supply  this  need. 

(3.)  That  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
action  of  the  Universities,  in  the  establishment  of  Professorships 
in  the  art  and  science  of  •  Education,  and  in  corresponding  tests, 
encouragements,  and  diplomas. 

(4.)  That  the  most  valuable  preparation  for  the  teacher  e  calling, 
whether  in  its  Ingher  or  its  lower  departmeuts,  is  to  be  gained  in 
close  connection  with  the  other  agencies  which  fiimish  a  liberal 
education,  and  not  apart  from  them. 

This  last  consideration  touches  only  the  border  of  a  larger  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  awaits  more  general  public  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sities over  the  professions  is  not  great,  and  is  not  increasing. 
Faculties  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  theology  were  once  realities, 
but  have  as  organic  parts  of  the  academic  course  decKned  in 
uuportance.  The  Universities  have  of  late  years  concerned  them- 
selves  maiidy  with  those  studies  which  have  a  bearing  rather  on  the 
general  mental  life  and  power  of  the  student,  than  on  the  parti- 
cular calling  to  which  his  life  is  dedicated.  One  eflect  of  this  is 
to  send  a  large  number  of  men  to  obtain  their  professional  in- 
struction in  legal  or  medical  schools,  in  colleges  of  engineering  or 
of  practical  science^  and  so  to  dispense  with  University  training 
altogether.  There  is  here  a  real  loss  both  to  the  Universities  and 
to  the  public.  The  larger  conception  of  a  Stndium  GenetaU  in- 
cludes both  general  and  specific,  both  human  and  professional 
cultm^e.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  between  these  two  pur- 
poses. And  it  is  mainly  to  a  University  that  a  nation  ought 
to  look  for  those  influences  which  will  prevent  the  professions 
from  degenerating  into  trades.  Is  it  too  mucJa  to  hope,  as  one 
looks  wnstfnlly  down  into  the  future,  and  thinks  of  the  gigantic 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  traditions,  the  wealth,  and  the  young 
intelligence  of  the  English  Universities,  that  means  may  yet  be 
found  by  which  they  may  play  a  larger  part  in  co-ordinating  the 
various  elements  in  the  intellectual  liJe  and  the  practical  activity 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  they  may  accept  it  ae  theu:  missipn,  not 
only  to  equip  for  his  vocation  in  the  world  the  cultivated  scholar 
and  gentleman,  but  also  the  accomplished  jui-ist  or  physician,  the 
keen  naturahst  or  engineer,  and  the  skilled  schoolmaster  t 

X  G.  Fitch. 
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'  Je  foU  GV'diHaUtwmt,  que  /e*  Aombwj,  attr  f^itiM  ^*im 
ttfur  prvfHUf,  g'ammcni  pint  nf^mtUrM  d  «ii  dmxhtr 

SIONTiunKE,  liv.  III.  chap,  xl 


THE  euperiority  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis  over  every  other 
outological  theoiy  is,  according  to  Haeckt^l,  chiefly  manifest 
ill  this, — that  by  its  mcaos  alone  wc  are  able  to  give  a  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  most  complicated  organic  phenomena. 

•*  lu  fact,"  lie  continues,  *'  such  events  as  the  orig'in  and  formation  of  the 
organs  of  the  sense*!  pmsent  to  tlio  eye  of  the  nn<Iei-i5  tan  ding,  guided  by 
the  li|fht  of  Evolution,  no  mom  difhoultic^s  tlian  the  ex]»lanation  of  any 
onlinarj*^  phyftieal  procei!t8e«,  su^-li  a^  earth^juake^,  wind;*,  or  tides.  By  the 
$mr'**  i;..K^  yy^,  ari'ivr  at  tlie  very  weiglity  eonviction,  that  all  tlie  natnral 
1m  1  wliicli  wt5  on*  ac(|Uainted  are  equnlltf  tivtug  i  and  that  the  db- 

tiju  M"n  ^^(Uoll  had  becn  lieUi  as  existing  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
does  Dot  really  exist.  AVhen  a  stone  which  is  thrown  into  the  air  falls 
again  to  the  eartli  accurdiug*  to  delinite  laws ;  Vheu  a  crystal  is  formed 
frmxi  a  saline  ihiid ;  when  sulphur  and  mercnry  nnite  to  form  eimiobar; 
tlKOSif  fiM*ts  are  neither  more  nor  less  niechanieal  life*phetiomena  than  the 
growtii  an<l  flowering  of  plants,  thmi  I  lie  propa^^atioji  and  sensury  facultiea 
of  anunala,  or  the  perceptions  and  iatL*lii<^''ence  of  man."* 

This  is  a  most  attractive  programme,  and  one  full  of  interest 
ft&d  promise :  unfortunately  nothing  is  efl*L*cted  here  or  elsewhere 
tofrardfi  completing  the  **  explanation."  It  is  aaeerted  again  and 
agiaiiji  that  life  is  but  mechanical  force,  and  that  soul  and  spirit  and 
llioiight  are  but  higher  manifeBtatioas  of  the  same  ;  but  no  attempt, 
even  the  feeblest,  is  ever  made  to  justify  the  wild  assumption^  or 
to  fihow  how  mechanical  force  can  be  conceived  as  representing 
cither  life  or  thought. 

*  Xalurllobe  ScljOpfoDgsgeecblcUtej  hj  Dr.  Ernst  Hacckcl,  6tli  edition,  p.  21. 
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Indeed,  Evolution  is  charged  with  inaDy  burdens,  too  heavy 
4od  grievous  to  be  borne ;  and  it  breaks  do^vn  utterly  under  the 
weight  of  them.  Guided  still  by  the  light  of  this  doctrme^  we 
are  supposed  not  only  to  be  able  to  trace  clearly  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  man  ;  but  even  to  predict,  and  with  still 
gi-eater  certainty,  if  possible,  his  future  progress.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  "Social  Statics'*  (p.  79),  predicts  the  "evanes- 
cence of  evil,*'  and  the  consequent  perfecting  of  man's  jiature,  as 
am  inevitable  corollary  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  follows : — 

**  All  imperfection  is  unfitnesa  to  the  conditions  oF  existence. 

'*  Tliit*  nnfitness  must  consist  either  in  having  a  faculty  or  faculties  in 
♦stcess,  or  in  havings  a  faculty  or  fae4iltie8  deficient^  or  in  both. 

^'  A  faculty  in  excess  is  one  which  the  conditions  of  existence  dO  not 
ftCTord  full  exercise  to ;  and  a  faculty  that  is  deJicient  is  one  from  which  the 
eonditions  of  existence  demand  more  than  it  can  {perform, 

^'''But  it  is  an  essentia!  principle  of  life  that  a  faculty  to  which  circum- 
stances do  not  alluw  full  exercise  diminishes,  and  that  a  fai!ulty  on  which 
circumstanccfl  make  excessive  demands  inereasee. 

**■  And  so  long"  as  this  excess  and  this  deiiciency  continue,  there  muat 
««itinue  decrease  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  growth  on  the  other. 

*'  Finally,  Jill  excess  and  all  deficiency  must  dieapj^ear — that  is,  all  im- 
perfection mnst  disappear. 

'"Thus  the  ultimate  development  of  the  ideal  man  is  logically  certain, 
....  as  certain  as  any  coiiclusion  in  which  we  place  the  most  implicit 
faith — for  instance,  that  all  men  will  die.  .  •  .  Progj'ess  *  .  .  is  not 
an  a<?cident,  but  a  necessity.  ...  As  singly  as  there  is  any  efficacy  in 
Vocational  culture,  or  any  meaning  in  such  tenns  us  ha!>it,  custom, 
piffcctic^e,  80  surely  niu«t  the  human  faculties  be  moulded  into  complete 
tittiess  for  the  social  state*  so  surely  must  the  things  we  c^ll  evil  and 
iaunorality  disappear,  so  surely  must  man  become  perfect." 

This  16  a  fair  instance  of  the  statements  made  and  the  arg^omonts 
msed  in  the  interests  of  the  Evolution  hypotheeis ;  and  as  such,  it 
laerits  gome  brief  notice.  Whatever  may  be  ntan  b  destiny  in  the 
future,  nothing  can  be  more  ceiiain  than  that  ho  w4U  not  be  per- 
fected by  any  evanescence  of  evil  effected  a8  here  mipposed.  For 
it  is  in  no  bcubc  to  be  i;eceived  as  tiiie  that  *'a  faculty,  on  'which 
circumetanees  make  excessive  demands,  increases.*'  A  faculty  duly 
amftcwiU  ill  accordance  with  individual  and  social  requirements, 
inprovee,  within  certain  definite  limits ;  but  a  faculty  on"  w^hich 
mtessitt  demands  are  made,  inevitably  deteriorates  or  is  lost 
entirely.  The  eye.  the  ear,  the  brain,  wdicu  moderately  exercised, 
improve  as  to  function ;  if  e^rcesstve  demands  are  made  upon  them, 
their  functions  fail;  and  if  these  demands  be  continued,  difl- 
i>rganization  often  ensues.  Digestion  is  certainly  not  improved 
by  excPF'sive  demands  on  its  powers, — in»r  tlif*  rirc^ulnliuTu  uov  mw 
lather  physiological  function. 

The  hiistory  of  man,  whether  physical  or  general,  ait'ords  as 
fittle  support  to  tliis  doctrine  of  perfectibihtj%  as  does  physiology. 
If  certain  nations  or  communiticB  have  advanced  towards  a  higher 
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state  of  physical  condition,  of  social  aggi-egation,  or  of  mental 
and  moral  cultivation,  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  illus- 
trations of  the  law  that  "  all  imperfection  must  disappear,"  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  those  nations  or  communities  which 
have  either  remained  stationary  or  have  degenerated  are  illus- 
trations of  the  same  law.  Yet  history  abounds  with  such  instances. 
In  some  Eastern  nations,  notably  in  China,  there  is  comparatively 
little  change  of  any  kind  within  historic  periods ;  probably  no  one 
would  be  Hkely  to  see  there  any  indications  of  the  evanescence 
of  evil ;  and  yet  China  and  its  dependencies  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  nearly  half,  certainly  more  than  one-third,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details 
as  to  degenerations  ;  their  history  is  the  history  of  all  nations  that 
have  risen  and  fallen  again ;  where  *'  xmfitness  to  the  conditions  of 
existence  "  has  resulted  in  decay  rather  than  in  progress. 

This  digression  from  the  main  subject  of  this  inquiry  has  been 
introduced  with  the  object  of  showing  what  care  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  in  examining  doctrines  like  these,  set  forth  with 
much  confident  use  of  language,  before  accepting  them  as  vaUd. 
Further  illustrations  will  occur  as  we  proceed.  ^ 

In  the  preceding  paper*  the  evidence  for  the  first  of  the  three 
propositions  concerning  the  origin  of  organic  forms  was  investi- 
gated— viz.,  "  That  the  earliest  organisms  were  the  natural  product  of 
the  interactions  of  ordinary  inorganic  matter  and  forced  It  appeared 
to  be  a  result  of  the  inquiry  that  neither  observation,  experiment, 
nor  reason,  gave  any  testimony  in  favour  of  such  a  view ;  and  that 
life  was  in  all  cases  due  either  to  antecedent  life,  or  to  a  power  or 
force  from  without  that  was  not  identical,  nor  correlated,  ^vith 
the  ordinary  physical  forces.  The  two  remaining  propositions 
which  now  claim  attention  are  more  conveniently  combined  in 
one  for  discussion,  and  may  be  thus  formulated : — "  Tliat  all 
the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life^  including  man  himself  have  been 
snccess^ively  and  gradually  developed  from  the  earliest  arid  simplest 
organisms.^^ 

A  casual  survey  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  exhibits  to 
the  iuquirer  an  infinite  number  of  forms,  having  almost  every 
conceivable  variety  of  general  aspect  and  attribute  ;  whilst  a 
closer  investigation  shows  certain  relationships  of  type  and  func- 
tion to  subsist  amongst  certain  members.  Individuals  are  closely 
grouped  together  with  such  identity  of  stiiicture,  and  such  con- 
stancy of  character  derived  from  parent  to  ofispring,  as  to  be 
ranked  as  species.  Various  species  present  such  analogies  one  to 
the  other  as  to  be  classed  under  more  extended  heads,  as  genera, 
•Genera,  again,  that  are  aUied  by  certain  affinities,  are  united  to 

♦  See  CoNTEMrORARY  Review  for  October. 
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point.     No  organism  is,  nor  has  one  ever  been,  created  which  is  not 
microscopic." 

(059)  '••  Whatever  is  larger  has  not  been  created,  but  developed." 

(960)  "  Man  has  not  been  created,  but  developed." 

Oken,  it  will  be  seen,  allows  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  whose 
function  is  to  create  microscopic  points.  Philosophers  are  wiser 
now.  Lamarck  followed  in  1815  with  some  daring  speculations, 
which  I  venture  to  think  were  indefinitely  more  philosophical*  than 
any  of  the  theories  of  evolution  which  have  been  propounded 
since  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they  had  some  basis  in  physiological 
truth.  But  it  is  unnecessaiy  now  to  notice  these  doctiines  at 
any  length,  since  it  is  at  the  present  time  generally  beUeved  that 
"  there  is  but  one  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  species  of  animals 
in  general  which  has  any  scientific  existence — that  propounded 
by  Mr.  Dai-win.^f  That  hypothesis  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  extended  introduction,  but  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — 
Owing  to  the  high  geometrical  mte  of  increase  of  each  species, 
there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  Hfe  going  on  amongst  all  living 
creatures,  in  which  struggle  the  "  weakest  go  to  the  wall,"  and 
the  strongest,  that  is,  the  ."favoured  races,"  survive.  These 
favoured  races  are  so  favoured  in  virtue  of  their  having  been 
bom  (in  obedience  to  chance,  or  some  law  the  conditions  of  which 
are  unknown)  with  a  structure  in  so  far  differing  from  that  of 
their  species,  as  to  afford  them  an  advantage,  however  slight, 
over  their  brethren  in  the  said  stiiigglo.  This  is  innate  variability ; 
and  when  a  variation  occurs,  thus  enabling  its  possessor  to  survive 
where  others  die,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  race  being  formed  with 
this  peculiarity,  which,  slowly  augmenting  for  thousands  .of  gene- 
rations, at  last  gives  character  to  a  new  species.  And  the  slow 
accumulation,  through  countless  ages,  of  similar  modifications,  by 
natural  selection,  forms  distinct  genera  and  orders.  The  same 
powers  which  w^e  daily  see  producing  what  we  call  varieties  are  on 
this  theory  capable  of  producing  species  in  longer  periods,  and  in 
still  more  extended  periods,  genera,  orders,  and  classes.  There 
are  thus  three  essential  elements  in  this  theory — variability, 
struggle  for  existence,  and  natural  selection — and  by  means  of 
these,  it  is  supposed  that,  beginning  with  the  monera  (which  was 
evolved  from  inorganic  matter),  we  have  in  the  course  of  long  ages 
r.btahied  all  the  forms  of  Hfe  that  have  ever  appeared  on  our  globe, 
including  man,  without  the  "  intrusion  "  of  any  creative  power. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  detailed  investigation  of 
these  views.     This  has  been  done  so  often  by  far  abler  hands  than 

*  Lamarck'8  account  of  tho  devolopmont  of  tbo  giraflFe'fl  long  neck  is  infinitely  more 
practical  and  probable  tban  Mr.  Darwin's;  as  well  as  bis  general,  thongb  perbaps 
somewbat  vague,  ideas  of  tbo  production  of  various  otber  structures  by  moans  of 
attempted  and  increased  function,  or  desire  for  action. 

t  Professor  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  lOG. 
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form  nahtval  ordors ;  and  tlicse  are  grouped  again,  according;  to 
such  guiirral  cbaraotn^s  as  tliey  may  puseuss  iu  coiuTViuii,  into 
classes  and  sub-kingdoms.  Thus  all  the  varieties  of  our  doniestio 
dog  or  cat  are  so  alike  in  essential  structure,  tliat  they  are  rc- 
spectivelj  considered  as  distinct  iqiede».  But  the  dog  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  wolf,  the  dingo,  &c. ;  and  the  cat  has 
similar  relations  to  the  lion,  tiger,  and  puma.  The  alhes  of  the 
dog  are  therefore  united  to  form  nfarnUt/,  called  Canw ;  and  those 
of  the  cat  are  similarly  united  into  the  family  Fella,  But  the 
Canidw  and  the  FeliJtr^  are  again  allied  by  important  points  of 
structure,  food,  and  habits  to  each  other  and  to  the  bears 
( Urddtf\  martens  {MuatcHJw)^  and  seals  (Phodihr) ;  and  these 
famiUes  are  aggregated  to  coi^tstitute  the  natural  order  of  the 
(kR!Ci\roiLV.  These  form  one  of  the  gi-eat  divisicms  of  the  class 
TiIammalia — a  section  of  the  great  sub-kingdom  of  the  VEftTE- 
BRATA. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  majority  of  naturalists 
held,  with  regard  to  these  divisions,  that  only  the  membei-s  of 
what  were  called  species  (such  as  were  fertile  together,  and  had 
f'.*rtile  offspring),  had  any  true  alliance^  any  blood-relationship; 
and  that  a  fiimily,  a  genus,  an  order,  or  a  chiss,  was  simply  an 
vns  ratwuis,  a  mental  classification  for  convenience  only. 

But  so  early'  as  179G,  Goethe  alluded  to  the  development  of 
tht*  higlier  animals,  and  man  lumself,  from  lower  forms  of  life; 
and  in  1S07  he  somewhat  expanded  the  idea,  with  references  to 
t  mbryology.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Oken,  who,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  claims  "a  kind  of  inspiration,''  but  whose  inflated 
diDgmatism  presents  few  tangible,  points  for  either  intelUgent 
ncquiescence  or  dissent.  His  doctrine  as  to  organisms  is  as 
follows  :t — 

(900)  **  Every  organic  has  issued  out  of  mucuit.*' 

(OOl)  "*  Thf  primttn/  mitcttjs  out  of  whicJi  tmrfftking  organic  has  hctn  creatid 
M  the  setj'nincuifJ^ 

(905)  "  The  sea-nnicuH.  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  prod  need  l»y  the  light, 
/  iffhf  sht'nrs  upon  the  tvaia\  ami  it  is  salttiL  Light  tfhitws  upon  the  tuiUtd 
fifty  ant  I  it  firrji.^^ 

(9(m;)  •'^  All  life  Is  from  the  sea,  none  fmni  the  continent.** 

(91:*)  "''  The  first  »*rgani(*  Forms*  whether  plants  or  animals^ emerged  fi*om 
l!.e  shaJltjw  parts  of  the  sea.*' 

(913)  *■*  Man  also  is  n  child  of  the  warm  and  s^iallow  parts  of  the  sea  in  the 
n  rfihbotjvhonfl  of  the  land" 

i930)  *^  The  priiriary  organic  is  a  muens  point/* 
934)  ••  The  first  organic  points  are  vesicles." 
(958)  '*  No  organism  has  been  ci^ated  of  larger  size  than  an  Infnsorial 


•  T^  Mftillet^fl  Tc^lUtme^t  wa«  puLHsbed  almost  fiftj  years  l»oforo«f&  1748  ;  bat  except 
■<f^  somo  boliof  ia  the  variabUUy  of  apcclei,  it  roquircs  Uttlo  notleo  as  a  pbQo- 

>    1.1.    -i-ii-c'?  r^ffT  to  tho  socUons  tn  tho  Raj  Society**  ediiioo  of  Okon*s  Phyito- 
PUilotopliy. 
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point-     Xo  organism  is,  nor  Las  one  ever  been,  created  which   is  not 
inicr»:«si'opic.'' 

(Doll)  ••  ^\^lateve^  is  larger  has  not  been  created,  but  developed." 

(960)  '•  Man  has  not  been  created,  but  developed." 

Oken,  it  will  be  seen,  allows  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  whose 
fanction  is  to  create  microscopic  points.  Philosophers  are  wiser 
now.  Lamarck  followed  in  1815  with  some  daring  speculations, 
which  I  venture  to  think  were  indefinitely  more  philosophical*  than 
any  of  the  theories  of  evolution  which  have  been  propounded 
since  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they  had  some  basis  in  physiological 
truth.  But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  notice  these  doctrines  at 
any  length,  since  it  is  at  the  present  time  generally  beheved  that 
**  there  is  but  one  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  species  of  animals 
in  general  which  has  any  scientific  existence — that  propounded 
by  Mr.  Darwin.^t  That  hypothesis  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  extended  introduction,  but  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — 
Owing  to  the  high  geometrical  rate  of  increase  of  each  species, 
there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  Hfe  going  on  amongst  all  living 
creatures,  in  which  struggle  the  "  weakest  go  to  the  wall/'  and 
the  strongest,  that  is,  the  "favoured  races,"  survive.  These 
favoured  races  are  so  favoured  in  virtue  of  their  having  been 
bom  (in  obedience  to  chance,  or  some  law  the  conditions  of  which 
are  unknown)  with  a  structure  in  so  far  differing  from  that  of 
their  species,  as  to  afford  them  an  advantage,  however  slight, 
over  their  brethren  in  the  said  st niggle.  This  is  innate  variability ; 
and  when  a  variation  occurs,  thus  enabling  its  possessor  to  survive 
where  others  die,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  race  being  formed  with 
this  peculiarity,  which,  slowly  augnieuting  for  thousands  .of  gene- 
rations, at  last  gives  character  to  a  new  species.  And  the  slow 
accumulation,  through  count kss  ages,  of  similar  modifications,  by 
natural  selection,  forms  distinct  genera  and  orders.  The  same 
powers  which  we  daily  see  producing  what  we  call  varieties  are  on 
this  theory'  capable  of  producing  ,<j>ecies  in  longer  periods,  and  in 
still  more  extended  periods,  genera,  orders,  and  classes.  There 
are  thus  three  essential  elements  in  this  theorv — variabilitv, 
struggle  for  existence,  and  natural  selection — and  by  means  of 
these,  it  is  supposed  that,  beginning  with  the  monera  (which  was 
evolved  from  inorganic  matter),  we  have  in  the  course  of  long  ages 
<  obtained  all  the  forms  of  life  that  have  ever  appeared  on  our  globe, 
including  man,  without  the  "  intrusion  "  of  any  creative  power. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  detailed  investigation  of 
these  views.     This  has  been  done  so  often  by  far  abler  hands  than 

*  Lamarck*5  account  of  the  development  of  the  giraflFe's  lonfj  neck  is  infinitely  more 
practic&l  and  probable  than  Mr.  Darwin's;  as  well  as  his  general,  though  perhaps 
homewhat  Tague,  ideas  of  the  production  of  various  other  structures  by  means  of 
attempted  and  increased  function,  or  desire  for  action. 

t  Professor  Huxley's  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  lOG. 
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mine,  that  it  ^vould  appear  as  tb<mgli  notWng  moi-c  could  be  said 
l>y  ineud  or  foe  without  inerG  ivpetititm.  What  ••an  be  douo  by  a 
calm  and  liigUy  cultivated  critical  faculty*  a  profound  knowledge 
of  natural  liistor^^  and  of  all  biological  ecieuce,  and  a  clear  logical 
reason,  to  refute  the  fallacies  of  natuml  Kelection,  hiiR  been  done 
by  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  in  his  '*  Gene^iH  of  Species/'  and  later  in 
liis  **  Lessons  from  Nature;'*  But  the  tlicory  lias  a  source  of 
vitality  Avhich  does  not  lie  in  the  donmiia  of  facts  or  reason,  and, 
will  therefore  doubtless  survive  for  a  time. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  considerations  upon  which  I 
tliiidv  due  stress  has  not  been  laid,  tending  to  indicate  that  this 
hypothesis  '*  does  not  really  exist,  although  it  may  seem  to  do  so,^ 
i\B  was  said  by  a  distinguished  writer  concerning  another  theoiy — 
in  other  words,  that  it  has  no  scientiiic  basis.  The  first  ib  tliis — 
that  the  hypothesis  of  natuml  selectiou  is  not  t//m'f/y  supported  by 
any  single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  history  or  palffiou* 
tology  ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  eveiy  fact  which  is  known 
with  any  certain tj'  in  those  sciences,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  natural 
selection,  directly  opposes  it.  In  adducing  evidence  of  the^o 
positions  I  will  neither  give  my  o^toi  obRervations,  nor  those  of 
any  opponent  of  the  theory,  but  will  call  upon  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  bear  their  testunony,  fii-st,  as  to  the  evidence  for  the 
succcj^mon  of  life  upon  the  earth  from  lower  to  higher  forms ;  nnd» 
Secondly,  as  to  tJie  existence  of  any  instance  of  conversion  of  one 
species  into  another. 

Professor  Huxley,  whose  authority  in  all  matters  of  natural 
history  and  palaeontology  is  indisputable,  and  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  antagonism  to  Evolution  in  general,  or  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  views  in  particular,  thus  writes  in  1862 : — 

**'  ^Vhat,  tlieii,  does  an  impartial  survey  of  the  positively  ascertained 
truths  uf  palanjiitulogy  testify  In  relation  to  the  eomraou  dt^ctnues  of  prO" 
jLA'ressive  njodificatiou,  which  suppose  tliiit  moditk-ation  t*>  have  tJikeu  place 
l>y  a  iiLH'essary  pro^i-eHK  from  mojc  to  \k^m  einhryunic  foruis,  or  from  more 
to  less  (^eiioiidized  types,  witbiu  the  limits  of  the  jjeriod  represented  by  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  / 

^'  li  negatives  those  doctrines,  for  it  eitker  shows  us  no  evidence  of  such 
modilicatiun,  ordenionstratea  it  to  have  tM.'en  xi^ry  dlig-ht ;  tiud  as  to  tbe 
nnture  f>f  that  moiklieatioii,  it  yields  no  evidouce  whatsuever  that  tlie  earlier 
laeiubei's  of  aity  loug-eoutiijue<l  grouji  were  more  generalized  in  structure 

tliHD  the  later  ones Obviously  if  the  earliest  fossilifemua 

rwks  now  known  are  coeval  with  the  commeucement  of  life,  and  if  their 
i/ontctits  give  us  any  just  conception  of  tbe  nature  luid  extent  of  the  earliest 
fauna  and  lk>ra,  the  iusiguitieant  amount  of  nnjdificatiou  which  cau  l»e 
denionstiated  to  have  taken  place  in  any  one  group  of  animals  or  plants 
is  quite  iiicumpatible  witb  tbe  hypothesis  that  all  living  forms  aw  the 

*  Mr.  MiT»rt*e  fianl  TOTdict  b  as  foUows  : — "  Withregurd  to  tho  conception  iw  nowptit 
(or-wiirfl  by  Mr.  Danwin,  I  cftnnot  truly  chjiract^rii^o  it  but  by  an  cpltliot  which  I  employ 
willi  git^nt  roluctanco.  I  wtiigh  my  word§,  itnd  hjivf*  pr^Aont  to  iny  mind  tho  many  di»- 
tiij^^uif^hod  uAtumiii^trt  wbo  ImTo  uoccnteil  thn  notion,  ant]  yet  I  canuot  hfisitftto  to  uali  it 
a  pwriff  ht/jtothcsiM^* — LtMtunMjnmt  Natnrf^  p.  300. 
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Inf7  Ko  organism  m,  nor  \\m  otio  e^xr  Iwini,  cji^atet]  which  ia  iit>t 
miiTfuscofiic/* 

fyrill)  ♦*  VMiatever  is  lar;>er  haft  tiot  Leon  CR'atod,  bjit  develL>[x^d  " 
(tr(K>)  '*  Man  ban  nut  beeu  created,  but  dcvt*[upt»<l/* 

Oken,  it  will  V>e  seeu,  alluws  the  existence  of  a  Creator*  whose 
ftincticm  is  to  create  micToscopic  points.  Philosophei's  are  wiser 
now.  Lamarok  followe<l  in  1815  witli  some  daring  speculations, 
whicli  I  venture  to  think  were  indefinitely  more  philusoplucar  than 
any  of  the  theorio«  of  evolution  which  have  been  propounded 
dnce  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they  had  mme  basis  in  phyeiulogical 
tnith.  But  it  IS  unnecessary  now  to  notice  these  doctrines  at 
ttny  lengthy  since  it  is  at  the  present  time  generally  beheved  that 
•* there  Ls  but  one  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  species  of  animals 
in  general  which  has  any  scientific  existence — that  propounded 
by  II r,  Dan%nn/'t  That  hypothesis  is  too  well  kno%vn  to  require 
any  extended  introduction,  but  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — 
Owing  to  the  high  gec^metrical  rate  of  increase  of  each  species, 
there  is  a  constant  stmggle  for  life  going  on  amongst  all  living 
rt  ,  in  which  st niggle  the  "weakest  go  to  the  wall"  and 

til  iigest,  tliat   is,   the    **  favoured   races/*    survive.     These 

favotired  races  are  so  favoured  in  virtue  of  their  having  been 
bom  (in  obedience  to  chance,  or  some  law  the  conditions  of  which 
aro  unknown)  with  a  structure  in  so  far  diflVriiig  from  that  of 
their  species,  as  to  afford  tliera  an  advantage,  however  slight, 
uver  their  brethren  in  the  taid  Htmggle*  This  is  innate  variabihty ; 
and  when  a  variation  occurs,  thus  enabling  its  possessor  to  survive 
where  others  die,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  race  being  formed  with 
tl  '  iliarity,  which,  slowly  augmenting  for  thousands  .of  geue- 

li  last  gives  character  to  a  new  species.  And  the  slow 
accumulation,  through  countless  ages,  of  similar  modifications,  by 
ituml  selection,  foitns  distinct  genera  and  ordeiu  The  same 
JWerswhicli  we  daily  see  producing  w^hat  we  call  varieties  are  on 
this  theory  capable  of  producing  species  in  longer  periods,  and  in 
atill  more  extended  periods,  gunera»  orders,  and  classes.  There 
arc  thus  three  essential  elements  in  this  theory — variabiliiy, 
Htruggle  for  existence,  and  natural  selection — and  by  means  of 
I  *  it  is  supposed  that*  beginning  with  the  monera  (which  was 
IV  ed  from  inorganic  matter),  we  have  in  the  course  of  long  ages 
I  obtained  all  the  forms  of  life  that  have  ever  appeared  on  our  globe, 
including  man,  withcmt  tho  "  intnision  *'  of  any  creative  power. 

It  is  nut  my  intention  to  attenjpt  any  detailetl  investigation  of 
these  views.     This  has  been  done  so  often  by  far  abler  hands  than 


•  f^mftrek*ft  account  of  iho  d©v«lopmont  of  tho  gir»ffe*<i  long  nwU  as  inflnitely  more 
id   and    probiible  iht,ti  Mr.  Durwin'a;    tts  woH  as    hia  general,  tiiotagb   jwrhapa 
Uat  Tagut%  ideas   of   tlio   produetiou  of   various  otLcr   atructures   bj  mouns  of 
'   itjid  iDcreaeed  funciloti,  or  dtinire  for  acLioQ. 
JT  ntix)«*y*d  3Ino*M  Pkco  m  Xfttare,  p.  10(t. 
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colli idently  is  the  snaWs-heud  \fk\\\\i-^\ikA\  (Ttrchratulitm  caput  sefy}etitisy^ 
which  lives  m  our  English  st-as,  und  ubouuded  (as  Terebrattitiita  iffriata  of 
autlioid)  m  tbt»  chalk."* 

Failing  any  direct  support  from  palaeontology,  or  from  the 
plienoineiia  of  the  now-living  worlil,  Mr.  Dai'wiu*B  theory  can 
only  claim  acceptance  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable 
from  the  operation  of  the  three  principles  of  variation,  struggle 
for  existence,  and  natural  selection.  Whether  these  are  really 
living  and  acting  principles,  or  whether  thc^y  are  mere  names  for 
non-existences,  is  the  question  now  to  be  discussed. 

1.  Does  Hpedfic  variahilitj^  exist  in  nature  t  The  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  readily  given  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority 
of  hving  naturalists ;  and  yet  if  anything  whatever  is  amenable  to 
proof  by  observation,  experiment,  or  reason,  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  answ^er  should  be  negative. 

It  needs  no  accumulation  of  instances  to  showtiat  animals  vary 
in  form,  colour,  and  generally  in  what  may  be  called  structure. 
Probably  no  one  animal  was  ever  exactly  like  another.  Any  boy 
who  has  kept  rabbits,  pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or  any  animals  what- 
ever, is  as  familiar  ^vith  certain  facts  of  variation  as  tlie  most 
learned  natnrahst.  The  came^i  of  variation  are  obscure, — its  limits 
ai'e  undefined  stmcturally,  but  perfectly  definite  physiologically. 
It  is  quite  tnie  that  by  artificial  selection  the  breeder  of  stock  may 
"  not  only  modify  the  character  of  liis  flock,  but  change  it  alto- 
gether,-— he  may  summon  into  hfe  whatever  form  and  mould  he 
pleases  "  (Youatt).  It  is  true  as,  Lord  Somerville  obser%^es,  con- 
cerning the  breeders  of  sheep,  that  **it  would  seem  as  though  thej^ 
had  chalked  out  upon  a  w^aU  a  form  perfect  in  itself,  and  then  had 
given  it  existence/'  But  these,  and  all  the  instances  that  can  be 
adduced  (and  they  are  iuuimierable),  are  the  most  convincing  and 
iiTesistible  aiguments  af}aimt»peafic  vanaUUty.  For  whilst  we  can 
vary  form,  colour,  and  sti-ucturc,  indefinitely,  the  specific  physio- 
logical characters  remain  always  and  absolutely  the  same.  The 
sheep  is  always  a  sheep,  the  dog  is  always  a  dog,  the  rabbit  la 
always  a  rabbit,  even  if  we  succeed  in  varying  their  form  and 
appearance  until  they  are  almost  unrecogniicable  as  such.  The 
physiological  cltaractei's,  as  marked  by  ftrrtility,  are  absolutely 
constant ;  no  variation  in  this  respect,  to  even  the  slightest  extent, 
has  ever  been  observed  in  nature,  or  developed  by  art^.f  To 
suppose  that  it  can  ever  begin  to  be  otherwise,  is  merely  an 
unwaiTanted  conjecture,  such  as  would  be  rejected  summarily  in 

•  Ob  a  Pio»*o  of  CUalk ;  An  Addrtaa  doUvorod  in  1808,  ropabli«licd  in  1874.  L»j 
Bonnona^  p.  I'Jft. 

f  **  Our  nccoptance  of  tlm  Darwinian  hypoUiesia  must  be  proviaioujil  ho  long  as  one  link 
in  Iho  chum  of  ovidonco  U  -wanting;  ajjd  iso  long  m  all  the  auiniAlB  and  piantii  ccrtjiinly 
produced  by  seleoliv«  broedinff  from  n  common  stock  atd  fi^rtilo,  and  tliLur  pr&geny  ar© 
fortUo  with  ona  anythor^  thai  lini  xviH  h*>  ivnniin*j** — Man'ir  /Vace  in  Na(we^  p.  107. 
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aiiy  oilier  science.  If  any  biological  position  can  be  e8tabli&hf?d 
beyond  doubt  it  is  tliis,  that  iudefiuite  stmctural  variability,  with 
absolute  physiological  stability,  must  be  conBidcred  as  proof  that 
specific  differencets  are  not  dependent  on  gtnictnrc*  alone  ;  but  that 
tliey  are  due  to  a  special  endowment  not  to  be  traced  to  ths 
**  molecular  posmbilities  of  prot<jplaem." 

A  Kpecies  presents  two  groups  of  qualities  : — A  (morphological 
or  etnietural),  and  B  (phyBiological  or  functional).  With  Buch 
certainty  as  attaches  to  any  of  our  knowledge,  we  know  that  A 
varies  constantly,  and  within  very  wide  limits;  with  exactly  the 
same  certainty  we  know  that  amidst  all  these  variations  B  remains 
absolutely  constant*  The  ine\a table  corollary  of  this  proposition  is 
that  B  (mathematically  speaking)  is  not  a  function  of  A;  in  physio- 
logical language,  that  fumtion  m  not  essentially  dependent  upon 
9tructnre,     This  truth  meets  us  everywhere  in  biological  research. 

By  the  use  of  this  method,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  B  as 
indefinitely  more  important  than  A,  as  being  a  constant  quaiitity, 
- -'  -  -  the  latter  is  indefinitely  variable.  If  we  are  told  that  our 
1  hons  are  founded  nercKsarily  upon  A,  it  may  be  replied, 
witiioiit  any  intention  of  epigram,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
cla*a!dfication  i  for  this,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  founded 
upon  constant  elements.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  variation 
oceors  chiefly  in  nonHS^senffal  particulars,  and  has  no  more  effect  in 
Itering  sjiecific  natune,  than  allowing  a  man's  hair  and  beard  to 
ro%v  has  npon  his  personal  individuality. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  entii-e  absence  of   evidence  of  any 
^'  ^M^  variation''  ever  having  occurred;  and  there  is  an  ntter 

^H  in  even  snrmising  what  kind  of  variation  might  really 
be  favourable  in  itself,  without  entailing  unfavourable  results  in 
[if  >^ary  accompaniments**     When  we  consider  also  that  the 

I  variations  are  so  slow,  and  so  infinitesimally  minute, 
that  it  might  require  **  a  million  or  a  hundred  million  generations *'t 
Lio  establish  the  characters  of  a  '*  well-marked  variety,"  we  are 
urly  justified  in  hesitating  to  ]>elieve  in  any  sneh  inconceivable 
agtmcies*  If  any  one  proposed  to  move  one  of  the  pyramids  by 
iooting  paper  pellets  at  it,  he  might  be  logically  right  in  urging 
%i  no  force,  however  small,  can  be  lost,  and  by  accumulation  must 
be  effective ;  but  we  should  scarcely  argue  the  question  with  him. 
There  are  two  final  considerations  necessary  to  be  remembered 
in  attempting  to  form  a  judgiuent  on  tliie  subject.  The  first  is 
that  **  varieties  *'  generally  manifest  a  tendency  towards  revenfion 


♦  Mr,  DarwJn  eonfeiaos  to  thii  difficulty  in  many  places,  und  often  noot  iuch  oxpres- 
riowln^ : — •*It  is  good  thtia  to  try  in  our  iniagin&tion  to  gi^e  any  fonn 
uror  Another.     Probably  in  no  single  iustuncc  should  we  know  what  to 
•d.      It  will  conviocG!  MB  of  our  ignoriujee  on  the  mutnul  r^l&tionn  of  aU 
;;  eonriction  ait  necctisarv  aa  it  soemi}  difficult  to  ncqwiro  "^O/itjin  d/' 

t  IHid.p.  124. 
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to  the  onginal  tjrpe,  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  artificial 

agencies.  The  second  is  this,  that  aUhough  our  knowltidgo  of  all 
the  circirmstances  connected  with  the  formation  of ''^  races'*  k 
very  imperfect,  yet  what  we  do  know  with  any  certainty  ikcidedhj 
opposes  the  theory  of  their  being  formed  by  slow  and  minute 
variations.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  marked  mstances  \vith  whichi 
we  are  acquainted  have  occurred  suddenhf,  and  under  conditions  of 
which  no  adequate  explanation  could  be  given ;  as  in  the  cnse  of  the 
Ancon  sheep.  This  certainly  was  not  an  example  of  selecting  and 
preserving  a  variation  favourable  t^  the  individual  or  to  the 
race, 

2.  Is  there  anything  in  nature  which  can  be  called  a  **  struggle 
for  existence,**  within  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  ?  Certainly 
not,  if  by  "*  stiiiggle''  is  implied  any  ©vent  or  combination  of 
events,  the  result  of  which  can  in  any  way  be  influenced  by  sUght 
individual  variations.  It  is  true  that  all  orgmiic  beings  tend  to 
multiply  at  a  i*ate  which,  if  unchecked,  would  ui  any  one  instance 
very  soon  overstock  the  earth.  The  elephant  is  supposed  to  breed 
more  slowly  than  any  other  known  animal ;  yet  at  the  lowest 
computation  one  pair  might  easily  be  the  ancestors  of  fifteen 
millions  in  five  centuries.  As  to  the  multiplicatiou  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  understanding  is  baffled  in  attempting  to  realize  their 
increase.  In  fivf?  generations,  one  apliis  may  be  the  parent  of 
5,904,900,000  individuals,  and  there  may  be  twenty  genei^ationa  in 
a  year.  The  female  flesh-fly  will  have  20,000  young  ones  ;  and 
m  five  days  any  pair  of  these  are  quaHfied  to  produce  as  many 
more ;  and  Liuny?us  asserts  that  three  flies  of  the  Muica  vomitoiia 
could  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  sooner  than  a  lion.  The 
unchecked  produce  of  one  pair  of  herrings  or  mackerel  would  in  a 
very  few  years  crowd  the  Atlantic  until  they  had  no  room  to 
move ;  and  it  would  not  require  a  century  for  any  pair  of  birds,  or 
any  of  our  domestic  ammals«  bo  to  stock  a  continent  that  not  an 
individual  of  any  other  species  could  exist  there. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  of  all  the  countless  mjniads  of  Uving 
creatures  bom  %vithin  any  given  period,  by  far  the  greater  part 
must  be  destroyed;  and  this  wholesale  destruction  is  eflccted  by 
means  which  absolutely  preclude  any  idea  of  "struggle,"  as 
influencing  the  result  m  the  slightest  conceivable  degree.  When 
clouds  of  locusts  devastate  an  entire  district;  when  countless 
millions  of  aphides  destroy  vegetation,  and  are  themselves  help- 
lessly swallowed  up  in  mass  by  lady-birds  and  other  enemies; 
when  the  great  ant-bear  destroys  tliousands  of  ants»  vniXx  their 
dwelling,  for  a  single  repast;  when  the  balwnopttra  engulfs 
whole  shoals  of  herringH  and  smaller  fish  for  a  motithful :  when 
thousands  of  small  fry — ^shrimps,  crabs,  molluscs,  and  medusa* — 
disappear  for  each  meal  of  the  common  Greenland  whale ;  when 
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'  ^Sjggi  liear  or  the  badger  destroy  and  devour  tlie  nests  of  bees  whole- 
wile — fnirely  in  all  thi«  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  see  no  room 
for  ** strogp;le/'  or  any  possiljility  of  **  survival  of  the  fittest/'  For 
rhat  advanta^i^o  could  it  afford  an  insect  that  was  about  to  be 
swallowed  by  a  bird^  that  it  possessed  a  thousandth  fragment  of 
rsome  property  not  possessed  by  its  fellows?  What  preservation 
igainst.  ravages  of  the  slugs  woidd  be  afforded  by  an  '*  infini- 
tesimal'* diflerenoe  between  one  weed  and  its  neighbour?  What 
ainiito  difference  would  avail  the  duckhng  that  the  fox  was  about 
to  enrry  off  f  These  may  perhaps  be  deemed  feeble  and  trifling 
lUiifltmtions ;  yet  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  principle  to  some 
^mich  pmctical  test  as  these  that  its  truth  or  probability  can  be 
L^cognized.  It  sounds  at  first  plausible  enougli  to  say  that 
prolitalile  variations  wall  naturally  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
Lindi^nduale;  but  when  we  put  it  to  the  test,  and  see  that  it  is 
theoretieally  improbable,  and  that  there  is  a  total  lack  of  direct 
evidence  tliat  such  has  ever  been  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  look 
rtipcin  it  as  more  sound  than  sense*  The  balance  of  the  organic 
mrld  ie  preserved  by  the  order  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  which 
the  stronger  prey  upon  the  weaker;  and  against  this  law,  wthout 
rhich  nature  itself  would  bo  a  chaotic  impossibility,  there  is  no 
Ippoah  no  resistance,  no  '*  stniggle; ' 

It  must  be  *>bBerved,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  Mr,  Darwdn  himself,  beyond  the  general  idea  of  struggle  and 
|wir\'ival,  has  no  definite  notion  of  the  circumst-ances  demanding 
nuch  struggle*  nor  of  ita  essential  nature.  The  following  are  only 
few  out  of  innumerable  illustrations  that  might  be  brought 
forward.  In  the  **  Origin  of  Species/*  at  p.  l»>i»,  it  is  stated  that 
'  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  all  organic  beinga, 
ftch  area  is  already  /»%  stocked  with  inhabitants,  &c*;"  but  on 
he  next  J>age  it  is  said  that  "  probably  no  region  is  as  yet  falbf 
flocM,**  At  p.  110  it  is  stated  that  "it  is  the  most  closely  allied 
forms — varieties  of  the  same  specie,i,  and  species  of  the  same  ffenus, 
or  related  genera — which,  from  having  nearly  the  same  stinjcture, 
coniftitution,  and  habits,  generally  come  into  the  severest  com- 
petition with  each  other."  Here  wo  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
fgeneral  principle  ;  but  at  p,  114  another  view  requires  support  in- 
compatible with  this,  and  we  are  told  that  **  tlie  advantages  of 
iv  ' K  ation  of  structure,  witli  the  accompanying  differences  of 
1  id  constitution,  determine  that  the  inhabitants  which  thus 

jcrtitle  etich  other  most  closely  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  belong  to 
Kirhat  we  call  tUjferent  fjenetra  and  ordergr     And  at  p,  121  (all  these 
t*;urriug  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
argument)  we  find  again  that  the  stniggle  "  will  bo  most  severe 
r^tweon  those  forms  which  are  mosl  nearly  related  to  each  other  in 
ibite,   constitution,  atid  stmcture/'     From   all  which  it  is  not 
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imDatuml  to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  **a  etruggle  for  existence*' 
is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  observed  facts  of  nahire. 

3.  If  there  be  any  cogency  in  the  foregoing  considerations^  the 
conclusion  from  them  ia  inevitable,  that  *'  Natural  Selection"  18  a 
mere  euphuism  for  a  negation^ — a  happy  phrase  for  something  that 
is  not — representing  only  a  casual  residuum  after  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  destniction.     In  itself  it  is  absolutely  *' nothing;"* 
in  it«  application  as  a  theory  to  individual  phenomena,  it  is  full  of 
the   most   irreconcilable   incoherences.       Two  illustrations   only 
will  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  rationally  adapting  the 
imaginary  principle  of  natural   selection  to    existing  facts.     In 
Madeira  there  are  various  kinds  of  beetles,  some  having  ^vings 
largt'ly  developed,  some  having  moderate  ones,  and  some  without. 
It  ia  rather  amusing  to  see  the  manner  in  which  these  differences 
are  reconciled  to  the  theoi-y.     The  large  wings  are  '*  quite  com- 
patible with  the  action   of  natural  selection.     For  when  a  new 
insect  first  arrived  on  the  island,  the  tendency  of  natural  selectioti 
to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  wings  would  depend  upon  whether  a 
gi-eater  number  of  indi\4duals  were  saved  by  successfully  batthng 
with  the  winds,  or  by  giving  up  the  attempt,  and  rarely  or  never 
flying,'' t     Then  in  the  same  page  the  author  adds  that  certain 
considerations  have  made  him  **  believe  that  the  wingless  con- 
dition of  Bo  many  Madeira  beetles  is  mainly  due  to  the  action 
of  natural  selection,  but  combined  probably  ^ath  disuse.     For 
during  thousands  of  successive  generations  each  individual  beetle 
which  flew  least,  either  from  its  wings  ha\4ng  been  ever  so  little 
less  perfectly  developed,  or  from  indolent  habit,  >\'ill  have  had  the 
best  chance  of  surv^iving  from  not  being  blown  out  to  sea;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  beetles  which  most  readily  took  to  fli|^l»t 
would  oftenest  have  been  blo^vn  out  to  sea,  and  thus  have  been 
destroyed"'!     The  second  instance  is  taken  from  the  account  of 
the  action  of  natural  selection  upon  certain  blind  animals  in  the 
caves  of  Styria  and  Keutunky,     Natural  selection  has  acted  here 
by  preserving  blind  animals,  because  those  which  had  sight  might 
be  subjtjct  to  ;* inflammation  of  the  nictitating  membrane,''t     But 
it  seems  that  in  one  of  the  blind  i-ats  the  eyes  themselves  are  of 
*"  immense  size ;"  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  most  extmordinary 
mistake  of  natural  selection  to  preserve  this  animal  merely  became 
blind,   whihit  it^   '* immense"    eyes  still   remain   subject    to   the 
objectionable  inflammation. 

It*  I  dwell  for  a  brief  space  longer  upon  some  of  the  impossibilities 
involved  in  the  re  reption  of  this  theory,  it  is  becauBe,  although 
virtually  abandoned  by  its  author,  as  mil  be  seen  presently,  it 


♦  This  phroBO  is  nnerl  V.y  Mr.  St»  O^*orgo  Kivurt,  in  bis  "  Lcjisone  from  Nature/  p.  300, 
t  Origin  o(  SpoolcB,  p^  I3C.  %  n»id.  p,  137 
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tftJU  Creg  in  the  mindfi  of  many,  and  acts  as  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  advance  of  science. 

There  is  no  principle  more  frequently  and  distinctly  enunciated 
iu  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  than  that  natural  selection  can  only  act  by 
pfeecrving  and  perjjetuating  exceedingly  minute  variations,  of  such 
a  character  as  will  enable  their  possessor  to  contend  more 
vigorously  in  the  stiniggle  for  life.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  no  such  struggle.  But  even  if  there  were,  variations  bo 
ininute  as  are  constantly  insisted  upon  could  by  no  possibility  give 
their  possessor  any  advantage.  We  shoidd  entirely  fail  to  form 
aay  conception  how  a  very  slightly  enlarged  sebaceous  follicle^  a 
dl  Tuple  on  the  nose  of  a  fish,  or  a  microscopic  point  of 

08^  II  amongst  the  muscles  of  any  animal,   could   give  its 

|>o6&e8Sor  any  superiority  over  its  fellows ;  yet  by  the  terms  of  the 
hypothesis  such  and  no  other  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
TDammary  gland ;  of  the  powerful  offensive  weapons  of  the  sword- 
fiih  or  eaw-fish  i  and  of  locomotor  organs  generally  amongst  the 
IiighrT  animals.  But  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  gland,  or  other  organ, 
of  an  oflV-nsive  weapon,  or  of  a  limb,  must  have  been  absolutely 
functionlees,  and  therefore  useless  to  its  possessor,  if  developed 
in  this  way ;  the  application  of  the  principle  is  therefore  impos- 
^ble. 

The  absence  of  transitional  forms  between  different  species  has 
;alway8  been  recognized  as  a  serious  difficulty.  Professor  Huxley, 
who  is  much  more  Darwinian  than  M\\  Darwin  himself,  says  (Lay 
Sennons,  p.  296)  that  this  difficulty  ''has  no  force;"  but  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  fail  to  see  how  serious  it  is.    He  says : — 

Hy  does  not  reveal  any  such  finely-graduated  organic 
cl  aps  is  the  most  obvious  and  gravest  objection  which 

ca  t  my  theoiy.    The  explanation  lies,  as  I  believe,  in  the 

ex  ;  fi  of  the  geological  rei;ord.*'* 

**  i  do  not  preteud  that  I  should  ever  have  suspected  how  poor  a  record 
of  the  mutationa  of  life  the  best  preserved  geological  section  revealed,  had 
not  the  diflScdty  of  our  not  discovering  iiinuaierable  transitional  links 
luftvvi.n  t)»e  species,  which  appeared  at  the  commencement  and  dom  of 
<*ii  t  ion,  pressed  so  hardly  on  my  theory." f    And,  "Ho  who  rejects 

lli4.^  ....  ..8  on  the  nature  (i\<;.,  the  extreme  imperfection)  of  the  geological 

iQGord,  wiU  rightly  reject  my  whole  theory/'} 

After  these  plain  confessions  of  want  of  snpport  from  geology 
as  it  nt>w  is,  the  difficnlty  is  cut  at  once.  Where  are  the  transition 
forms  connecting  the  species  in  the  same  formations?  The 
answer  ia  ready ;  they  are  not  preserved^ — the  conditions  were 
tmfavonrable.  "  Where  are  the  remains  of  those  infinitely 
numeruns  organisms  which  must  have  existed  long  before  the  first 
bed  of  the  Silurian  sj^stem  was  deposited  ? ''  §    This  question  refers 


•  OriiriB  of  Sptciett  p.  380. 
VOL.  XXIX. 


t  Ibid.  p.  302. 
K 


t  Ibid.  p.  U2.        S  Ibid,  p.  SiS. 
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to  the  fact  of  findiDg  cK^atures  of  high  organizatiou  in  ibe  earliest 
seas,  whence  the  supporters  of  "  development"  ware  obli/^ed  to 
suppose  connrtoee  ages  of  dtivelopmeiit  before  the  age  of  trilo- 
bites.  The  answer  to  it  is  equally  trenchant  and  conclusive, 
*'They  may  now  all  be  in  a  metamorjihostHl  condition,  or  may 
lie  buried  in  the  ocean/**  Can  Mr.  Darwin  fail  to  eee  that  there 
cannot  bo  imagined  any  theory  of  ontology  too  wild  niul  monstrous 
to-  be  supported  by  argument  like  tliis  ? 

But  geology  has  it«  tale  to  tell,  and  one  which  app»  ais  not  only 
not  to  support,  but  clearly  to  controvert,  the  develuprnt^Jit  theoiy. 
It  never  was  the  small  and  feeble  species  or  germs  that  first 
appeared  either  amongst  niolluecs,  fish,  reptiles,  or  mammals. 
Where  are  now  the  representatives  of  tho  gigantic  fishes  of  the 
old  red  sajKlstone  %  Whore  are  the  mighty  reptile  tyrants  of  air, 
earth,  and  water  of  tlie  oolite  ?  Have  they  been  *'  improved**  and 
**  preserved''  into  the  puny  representatives  of  tht?  modern  reptile 
class  ?  Where  are  the  ponderous  monsters  that  shook  tJie  eooen^ 
and  miocene  earth  wHth  their  massive  tread?  AVhere  is  the 
megatherium,  xmlees  improved  into  the  feeble  sloth  of  the  present 
day?  These,  races  appeared  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power; 
and  as  their  dynasty  grew  old*  it  was  not  that  tlie  race  was 
**  improved"  and  preserved  in  consequence;  but  they  dwindled, 
and  were^  so  to  speak,  degraded^  as  if  to  make  room  in  the 
economy  of  nature  for  their  successors^  But  this  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  enter  upon  at  present. 

Mr.  Danvin  gives  some  imaginary  details  rejecting  tho 
development  of  certain  instincts^  concerning  which  it  may  b© 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  had  they  been  given  by  an  opponent  in 
the  form  of  satire,  or  of  a  reducUo  ad  absurdum^  the  purpose  would 
appear  to  have  been  well  answered*  One  instance  may  be  given. 
The  American  cuckoo  builds  its  own  nest ;  probably  the  EngUsh 
cuckoo  did  so  once,  but  perhaps  accidentally  and  occasionally 
laid  an  egg  in  another  bird's  nest. 

''^  If  the  old  bird  profited  by  this  (X^caaonal  halnt,  or  if  the  young  ^v'e^e 
made  more  vigorous,  •  .  .  then  the  old  hlnl,  or  the  fo«toi^  young 
would  gain  an  advantage.  And  analogy  would  leud  tn^  to  believe  that  the 
young  thus  reared  would  be  apt  to  follow  by  inheritance  the  o^^casional 
and  aberrant  habit  of  their  mother.  .  .  .  By  a  ccuitintRHi  firocess  of 
this  nature.  I  lx4ieve  that  the  strange  instinct  of  our  cuckoo  eould  be,  and 
has  boeu,  generated"  t 

The  final  and  utterly  fatal  l»low  to  tho  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion is  found  in  the  ftict  of  the  existence  of  ncttttrs  or  sterile  females 
in  insect  coram imities,  such  as  the  working  ants.  These  differ 
widely  both  in  shnicture  and  instinct  from  both  parents,  and  yet, 
being  absolutely  sterile,  are  unable  to  transmit  their  peculiarities. 


Qiigin  of  Si»9dea|  pw  34$. 


t  Ibid.  |».21i. 
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Their  development  by  natural  selection,  therefore,  is  simply  a 
eoatmdiotion  in  terms,,  a  formal  imposslLility.  Mr.  Darwin  recog- 
ubc9  the  difficulty  to  the  extent  uf  suying  that  it  aifr^t  appeared 
^*  fatal  to  hie  whole  theory:'*  and  adds,  "It  may  well  be  asked. 
Bow  is  it  poBsible  to  reconcile  tliie  case  with  the  theory  of  natural 
Belection?'**  It  certaiJily  is  not  poaeible;  and  all  that  is  said  by 
way  of  iUustration  does  not  tend  in  the  sUghtest  degree  either  to 
remove  or  lessen  the  difHculty. 

On  u  gen<^ml  exirvoy  of  the  theory,  nothing  strikea  us  more 
forcibly  than  the  total  abBcnce  of  direct  evidence  of  any  one  of 
tho  steps.  No  one  professes  to  have  ever  seen  a  variety  (pro- 
ducing fei'tile  offspring  with  other  varieties)  become  a  species 
(producing  no,  or  infertile,  offepiing  with  the  original  stock).  No 
one  knows  of  any  Uving  or  any  extinct  epecies  having  given 
origin  to  any  other,  at  once  or  gradually.!  Not  one  instance  is 
adauoed  of  any  variety  ha\ing  ever  arisen  which  did  actually  give 
ita  poaaesaon  mdividually,  an}'  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  Ufc. 
Not  one  instance  is  recorded  of  any  given  variety  having  been 
actually  selected  for  preservation,  wliilst  its  allies  became  extinct. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  semi-acute  reasoning  upon  what  nnght 
pofetftibly  have  occuned,  under  conditions  which  seem  never  to  have 
been  fullllled  ;  V)ut  not  the  least  fragment  of  direct  testimony,  either 
derived  from  human  experience  or  from  the  geological  record. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  requires  but  Httle  ingenuity  to  find 
objections  to  the  Darwinian  theory — that  they  lie  on  the  surface — 
that  Mr,  Darwin  liimself  was  the  first  to  recognize  and  acknow- 
ledge them.  All  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true;  but  that  an 
absolutely  fatal  objection  to  a  theory  Ues  on  the  surface,  is  no 
sufficient  argument  for  rejecting  it,  or  refusing  to  recognize  its 
';ty.  Mr.  Darwin  did  indeed  from  the  first  acknowledge 
L't'iiiiin  difficulties,  with  a  candour  which  has  perhaps  done  more 
to  advance  the  spread  of  his  doctrines  than  any  other  couiBo 
would  have  effected.  His  error  consisted  in  looking  upon  these 
^lifficulties  as  something  to  be  got  over^  in  many  cases  by  mere 
fumiB  of  words ;  and  in  not  earlier  recognizing  that  more  tlmn  one 
of  the  objections  were  absolutely  and  essentially  fatal  to  the  whole 


•  Oriffin  of  Spoeio*.  j«p.  23G,  237. 
1  ,  tlmt  *•// 


1"  10  ffl^TOoi'  of  Dn  Bii'-'hnor*  who  atntoa  (Foroo 

irT  snails"!  and  udJ^,  *'  1/  .luca  au  oxtra- 

po.sjiible  Lii  ,  sbould  produce  a  utiail,  what  auturj-liyt:  can 

;:iy  oDct*  iii^Vii  ^uhhiated  iti   which  .  .  ,  .  aii  apo,  n»y,  a«^  othet 

'-i  birth  to  man?"    As  this  unatl  f_»vf*ni  rn  lo^s  likely  to  occur, 

timt  0,  heu  ehould  hat^ih  fr  "  v-dog. 

Dr.   Biichner'a  roveltttion  1   and 

■.../,. .-.y  ,.   .^i;   ,   .*..  +  ...,   *i.^<  ^^  **  has 

1  from 

,  tiriGty 

is  cocomoniH  on  all  who  think  differently  f  rum  him^iiLd/,  whom 

"mental  sUvos,'*  »ad  "jolping  tiur**''     S«a  Preiaco,  p. 

K  2 
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doctrine.  It  wotJd  appear  that  now  Mr.  Darwin  has  virtually 
abandoned  the  theory  of  iiatuml  selection  as  an  agency  for  the 
production  of  species ;  that  is,  if  words  and  ideas  are  allowed  to 
have  the  same  significance  in  regard  to  Evolution  that  they 
have  in  ordinaiy  usage.  In  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  we  are  more 
than  once  told  that  it  would  be  ^^fataV'  to  his  theory  if  the  dis* 
covery  were  made  of  characters*  or  structures  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  '*  numerous,  successive,  sUght  modifications  ;" 
and  now  in  the  **  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  iL  p,  387,  we  find  the 
following  passage: — 

'^  No  doubt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  oreseiiU  structures, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judg^  with  our  little  knowleage.  are  not  now  of 
any  service  to  him,  nor  have  been  so  during  any  former  pcn<.^i  of  his 
existence*  ,  •  •  Such  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  f(^m 
of  selection^  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  i.>arts/' 

Immediately  afterwards  he  refers  to  their  production  by 
**  ujiknown  camea^*  which  obviously,  like  Professor  Huxlej's  appeal 
to  **  suhtU  injluetices,''  \  as  a  source  of  life-phenomena,  involves  a 
relinquishraent  of  the  entire  position. 

The  conclusions  which  necessarily  follow  from  the  foregoing 
observations  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  one  syllogism, 
embmcing  not  only  natural  selection,  but  also  the  larger  theme 
of  Organic  Evolution  generally : — 

"Without    verijication   a   theoretic   conception   is  a    mere 

figment  of  the  intellect :"  % 
But  the  theory  of  Organic   Evolution   is   an    unverified 

theoretic  conception  :  § 
Therefore  Organic  Evolution  is  a  mere  figment 

THE  INTELLECT. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  aspect  of  this  question.  Although' 
unverified  as  yet,  it  is  not  proved  that  sonu  form  of  evolution  may 
not  be  verified  in  the  future.  What  has  been  done  so  far  amounts 
merely  to  a  demonstration  that  the  doctrine,  as  now  generally 
propounded,  receives  no  direct  euppoii  from  facts;  and  that 
**  natural  selection,"  in  particular.  Is  simply  impossible.  It  maxf 
be  that  '*  the  continuous  operation  of  the  ordained  becoming  of  living 
thinffs^'W   is  effected  under  certain  limitations  by  some  kind  of 

*  On  this  subject  see  also  Mr.  Mivart^s  Lessons  from  Nnture^  p,  337, 
t  i>ee  CcJUTEMi'OBARTT  Retiew  for  September,  p.  660. 

I  Profcflior  TyndftlVs  Fragmonts  of  Science,  p.  469. 
§  As  soen    abovp^    Profcftsor   Husdey  ^ivoe  it  as  his  ia-l|j:ir«nt  thut   th 

in  wbich  such  an  hypothesis  cad  be  proved  to  be  true  ia  "  %  y^fts^rrniicn  nar 
upon  tht  t3^ting  forms  ofitfe."    It  ia  fnllj^  acknowledged  thut  bithuito  Ua^fc  L^, . 
no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  ^ho  thoorj-, 

II  Owen'a  Palaeontology,  p,  3,  Not withatan ding-  Professor  Hiutloy's  cntifiRni  iipon 
this  phrase,  which  he  cbfiTacterise^  as  a  **  quft-qnft-versal  proposition  -  .  ,  yj 
be  road  baokwards,  forwarda,  or  sideways,  with  exactly  the  same  amount  < 
lion"  (MaD*8  Place  ia  Nature,  p.  100),  it  Beems  to  mo  to  bo  at  lesat  aa  fnll  nt  iw^'.unng  ' 
as  *'  nature's  great  progresBion  from  tho"  f onnloi*  to  the  formed — ^from  the  inorgaoio  to 
iJie  organic — ^Frcui  blind  force  to  consojotia  iutelleot  ond  will  *'  (Ibid,  p*  108). 
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evolution;  but  inasmuch  as  it  still  lacks  any  vestige  of  proof, 
the  doctrine  in  no  way  warrants  its  supporters  in  upholding  it  as 
the  only  possible  or  thinkable  system  of  ontology. 

"  The  strength,  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  consists  not  in  an 
experimental  demonstration  (for  the  subject  is  hardly  accessible  to 
this  mode  of  proof),  but  in  its  general  harmony  with  scientific 
thought."*  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  can  set  aside  the  con- 
sideration of  its  adverse  relation  to  all  the  phenomena  revealed 
by  "  observation  and  experiment,"  much  may  be  said,  involving 
both  reason  and  probability,  in  favour  of  this  harmony  with 
scientific  thought.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
scientific  thought  can  only  mean  the  aggregate  thoughts  of 
scientific  men ;  and  that  the  doctrines  of  Evolution  are  not 
accepted  universally.  Mr.  Darwin  writes,  in  187 l,t  "  Of  the  older 
and  honoured  chiefs  in  natural  science,  many  imfortuuately  are 
still  opposed  to  Evolution  in  eveiy  form."  Since  that  time  it  is 
certain  that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  the  doctrine  has  been  met 
by  many  distinguished  botanists  and  zoologists  with  groAving  dis- 
favour. Nevertheless  Evolution,  if  modestly  and  temperately 
advanced,  forms  an  excellent  nucleus  around  which  to  group  many 
facts  of  science,  and  upon  which  to  expend  the  energies  and 
genius  of  philosophical  research.  And  as  the  dreams  of  the 
alchemists  became  the  vera  causa  of  chemical  science,  so  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  at  some  future  time,  what  are  now  the  crude  and 
baseless  speculations  of  Evolution  may  lead  to  a  truer  knowledge 
of  natural  law,  and  a  more  perfect  system  of  biology. 

The  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  derivative  origin,  or 
evolution,  of  living  forms,  are  found  in  the  study  of  homologies 
(Morphologj^),  and  of  Embryology,  and  these  must  now  be  briefly 
noticed. 

"'  Homology  is  the  name  applied  to  the  investigation  of  those  profound 
resemblances  which  liave  so  often  been  found  to  underho  superficial  dif- 
ferences between  animals  of  very  different  form  and  habit.  Thus  man,  the 
horse,  the  wliale,  and  the  bat,  all  have  the  pectoral  limb,  whether  it  be  the 
arm,  or  fore-leg-,  or  paddle,  or  wing,  foimed  on  essentially  the  same  type, 
though  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  parts  may  more  or  less  differ. 
Again,  the  butterfly  and  the  shrimp,  different  as  they  are  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  life,  are  yet  constructed  on  the  same  common  plan,  of  wliich  they 
constitute  divergent  manifestations.  No  a  priori  reason  is  conceivable 
why  such  similarities  should  be  necessary,  but  they  are  readily  explicable 
on  the  assumption  of  a  genetic  relationship  and  affinity  between  the  ani- 
mals in  question,  assuming,  that  is,  that  they  are  the  modified  descendants 
of  some  ancient  form,  their  common  ancestor." J 

The  manifold  indications  of  community  of  plan  with  diversity 
of  execution,  met  with  so  constantly  in  the  organic  world,  are 

♦  The  Belfast  Address,  by  Proftssor  Tyndall,  p.  527.  f  Descent  of  ^^a^,  p.  2. 

X  This  passage  is  taken  from  Mr.  Mivart's  General  Summary  of  the  Doctrine  of  Natu:  al 
Selection  :  Genesis  of  Species,  p.  7. 
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phenomena  ftill  of  the  dee^pest  interest  and  the  most  profuujid 
significance.  It  caniiot  be  doubted  that  community  of  descent, 
genetic  relationship,  or  blood  aflinitj",  combined  \\i\h  indejlinU 
mriahilify,  would  satisfactorily  account  for  them.  But  as  these 
conditions  tire  entirely  hypothetical,  and  involve  a  petilto  priucijiu^ 
we  must  inquire  whether  they  can  be  explained  by  no  other 
means.  If  it  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  cannot,  then 
denization  must  be  accepted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
shoT^^i  that  rational  analogies  indicate  another  possibility,  then 
the  question  will  still  remam  subjudtce. 

Our  loiuwledge  of  the  caw^es  offofin  throughout  nature  is  abso* 
liitely  Jill,  but  we  know  something  concerning  its  accessoiy  con- 
ditions, and  from  this  knowledge  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  similarity  and  identity  of  fonii  do  not  neccssaiily  depend 
upon  community  of  origin*  For  the  support  of  this  proposition  I 
would  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  crystalline  uomorphism,  the 
fundamental  law  of  wdiich,  as  stated  by  Mitscherlich,  is  that 
"  bodies  having  a  similar  chemical  constitution  have  also  the 
same  crystalliue  form,  as  determined  by  the  measurement  of  their 
angles/'  As  an  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  corresponding  salts 
of  phosphoric  and  ai-senic  acids,  contaming  equal  numbei-s  of 
atoms  of  w^ater,  crystallize  in  the  samG  forms,^  Those  who 
reduce  all  inorganic  and  organic  forces  to  the  same  categoi-y  can- 
not consisteiitly  object  to  an  illustration  of  organic  laws  from  the 
inorganic  world ;  and  hero  we  have  identity  of  form  produced, 
and  in  other  and  allied  instances  all  kinds  of  small  mollifications 
of  form,  where  any  idea  of  genetic  relationship  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  This  illustration  proves  nothing  as  to  organisms, 
further  than  this,  that  matter  in  general  aggregates  into  certain 
special  fonns  in  obedience  to  a  force  of  whieli  we  know  nothing. 
If  simple  salts  aggix^gate  into  identical  and  allied  forms,  where 
their  constitution  is  different,  and  w^here  genetic  affinity  is  im- 
possible^ is  it  mconceivable  that,  without  this  affinity,  matter  so 
much  more  complex  in  composition  may  aggregate  also  into 
allied  forms  t 

^\nierever  we  turn  in  biological  researchj  we  are  compelled  if 
wo  will  be  logical,  to  recognize  behind  every  outer  foiTn  of  living 
things  a  ^^  special  endmrment^^  which  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  formu- 
lated in  terms  of  molecular  complication.  It  may  be  humbHng  to 
our  pride  to  have  to  take  refuge  in  a  phrase ;  but  w^hat  can  we 
do  ?  The  **  endowment  *'  is  there,  in  whatever  it  may  consist ; 
otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  diverse  effects  proceeding 
from  the  same  cause.  *^The  primordial  germs  of  a  man,  a  dog,  a 
bird,  a  fish,  a  beetle,  a  snail»  and  a  poh-p,  are  in  no  essential 


•  S««  Watts*  Dictlonftry  of  Clieniiatry  r  "  lartmorphiMin/* 
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structural  respects  distinguisbable  ;"*  yet  in  virtue  of  what  we  must 
of  '  V  call  a  special  endowment,  each  ultimately  assumes  its 

deficui.  i  -  ITU.  A  fragment  of  Bogouia  leaf  grows  iDto  a  Begonia 
plant;  a  morsel  of  divided  polyp  grows  into  the  eame  species  of 
poh'p— all  due  to  an  endowment  which  we  can  in  no  wise  rationally 
connect  with  mere  orgaiiization.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  tliat 
most  cmnbrous,  mo^t  incomprehensible,  and  most  hopelessly  ooni- 
ph'cated  and  impossible  of  doctrines,  called  Pangenesis,  could  help 
us  at  all  in  the  emergency.  We  can  form  no  definite  conception 
of  the  nattu'e  of  this  endowment  any  more  than  we  can  of  the 
nature  of  life  itself;  but  it  is  surely  better  to  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  than  dogmatically  to  assert  that  it  is  eomething  which 
it  demonstral)ly  is  not* 

Again,  if  similarity  of  structure  and  tj-pical  formation  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  argument  for  community  of  origin,  surely  it  would  be 
reasonable*  conrersely,  to  view  diversity  of  typical  formation  as  an 
argument  for  independent  origin.  Now  there  are  at  least  five 
distinct  types  upon  which  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
constructed  which  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  to  any  general  ex- 
pression or  formula*  The  Protozoa,  the  delenterata,  the  Mollmca, 
the  Annulaia,  and  the  VeiHebrata  have  all  different  archetypes, 
which  have  no  natn^ral  or  derivarive  relation  one  to  the  other* 
There  is  no  traceable  structural  or  developmental  relation  between 
any  two  of  these,  and  we  have  it  affirmed  on  the  highest  authority 
that  *'  them  u  not  the  least  emdenre  to  prove  that  a  form,  in  the  slightest 
ile^ff  Iraimtional  hetwcen  awj  two  of  the  groups,  •  .  ,  either  f;ri8ts,  or  has 
iJFuUd  during  (hat  period  of  the  earth' js  history  which  is  recorded  by  the 
ffBotoffist,*'^  This  is  a  most,  important  statement,  and  one  which 
would  appear  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  any  idea  uf  unbroken 
caufiative  or  genetic  succession  of  organic  forms*  But  Evolution 
is  more  than  hydra*headed,  and  en-or  dies  hard.  Wo  "  must  not 
for  a  moment  suppose,  because  no  such  transitional  forms  are 
known,  that  the  members  of  the  sub-kingdums  an?  disconnected 
from,  or  independent  of,  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  in  their 
<sarUost  condition  they  are  all  alike/*|  and  their  primordial  germs 
are  in  no  esnential  stnictural  respect  distinguishable ;  and  this  is 
considered  to  be  concUisive  evidence  that  they  are  all  "  bound 
together  by  an  all-pervading  unity  of  organisation,'* — including 
five  distinct  and  utterly  unaesimilable  types ! 

The  argument  from  erabiyology  is  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  [>rim(jrdial  germs  of  all  animals  (above  the 
very  lowest,  of  winch  we  know  little  or  notlnng)  are  absolutely 
iilQce  in  all  essential  particulars.  Th^y  are  approximately  (in 
mtmt  instances)  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  of  the  same  chemical 


Pro  feasor  Huxlcy*ft  Lay  Scrmrmj»,  p,  104, 
i'ii  :  Study  of  Zoology,  |t,  103. 
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oorapoBition;  and  they  present  tliemselvee  under  an  absolutely  idfen* 
tical  form,  that  of  a  simple  cell.  Furtlit^r,  the  histoiy  of  this  (mOI  cor* 
responds,  in  all  types,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  all  cases  it  divider 
first  into  two  similar  cells,  then  into  four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  Qn» 
until  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  the  Morula  (Haeckel)  or  **  mulbeny 
mass/*  Then  eommencee  another  order  of  transfonnationst  the- 
first  of  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  *'  blastodermic  vesicle/* 
So  far  the  process  is  virtually  identical  in  all  cases ;  and  in  the- 
case  of  the  higher  animals,  man  included,  the  development  of  the 
embryo  so  closely  corresponds,  up  to  a  late  period,  that  at  a 
tolerably  advanced  stage,  say  of  the  dog  and  man,  the  appearances 
are  exceedingly  similar. 

For  further  illustration,  the  development  of  the  higher  animals, 
may  be  represented  as  passing  through  certain  stages,  A,  B,  C» 
D,  &c  ...  to  Z — all  those  below  Z  representing  closely  corre- 
sponding stages  in  the  lower  forms ;  not  the  forma  of  the  com- 
pleted animal,  but  what  may  bo  considered  a  sketch  or  diagmm 
of  these  or  their  embryos.  We  may  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
calling  Z  the  perfected  development  of  man,  W  might  represent 
the  incomplete  ape,  T  fonns  of  the  lower  mammalia,  S  the 
amphibia,  P  fishes,  31  anuelida,  F  amceboid  creatures,  and  so  on* 
Then  each  one  of  these  di^^isions  at  some  period  in  the  course  or 
its  development  represents  (typically  or  diagramafically)  the 
divisions  ?>(?/t>r^  it  ui  the  alphabet,  just  as  S,  representing  say  the 
fi-og,  presents  at  one  period  of  its  history  the  form  of  P  (Eshes),  as 
a  tJidpole,  They  do  not  in  all  cases  present  tlie  whole  of  the 
letters  preceding,  but  always  some,  and  always  iji  order,  although 
the  order  may  be  broken.  Thus  the  series  might  be  A,  C,  K,  S»  &c., 
but  never  in  the  fonn  of  any  succession  like  B,  M,  F,  D,  or  the 
like ;  and  particularly  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ernbiyonia 
forms  of  any  given  race,  say  N,  never  represent  any  further  or 
higher  development,  as  P  or  S,  but  always  and  exclusively  the 
types  below,  as  K,  L,  M,  &c.  It  is  also  *'a  general  law,  that  the 
more  closely  any  animals  resemble  one  another  in  adult  stmcture^, 
the  longer  and  the  mure  intimately  do  their  embryos  resemble  one 
another;  so  that,  for  example,  the  embryos  of  a  snake  and  of  a 
lizard  remain  like  one  another  longer  than  do  those  of  a  snake 
and  a  bird  ;  and  the  embryo  of  a  dog  and  of  a  cat  remaiji  like  one 
another  fur  a  far  longer  period  than  do  those  of  a  dug  and  a 
bird  ;  or  of  a  dog  and  an  opossimi ;  or  even  than  those  of  a  dog^ 
and  a  monkey,'** 

From  all  tliis  has  been  deduced,  in  modem  times,  the  beautiftil 
and  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  correspondences  between  Onto- 
genesis and  Phylogenesis,!  a  doctrine  the  importance  and  utility 

•  ProfcftBor  Ilcixloy'f*  Man's  Plaeo  in  Katnr*s  p.  <!5, 
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of  %rhich  can  ecurce^Iy  be  over-estimatficU  so  long  as  its  cTomam  is 

l«  '    1  to  the  explanaticm  of  pheiioraona  to  which  it  W  io 

ii  :^  ^  ucab!^^     Tf  \^  tlniM  fi nTunlatcd  by  Haeckel  i* — 


I  }it^>%^  two  divi?^M»iiH  <u  nu[   ^HciirHf,  OutogeDi^sift  and  Ph;^       *  - -is?^ 
Matiil  iti  the  closest  possible  connectioa  ;  and  the  odo  cannot  be  ^  m! 

ivi''    ^    'u^  other     This  fundanientalbiogenetie  IfiTV,npnti  whfcli  rnfMt»m- 
I  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  ur^unir  evoliiHnti  abaolnlfly  dfjfieridK, 

may  be  shortly  exprest^ed  tliii^  i—Tke  histon/  of  thr  *j€rm  is  mi  *<'  *^ 

epitomt  of  thttt  of  the  race ;  in  other  wtirds,  Outofffncm  is  a  br  i- 

tuhtion  vj   ^  ms  ;  or  in  somewhut  g'reater  detalL  tbuB  : —  ^ 

of  fortn8  I  i  by  the  individual  organism   duriTjg"   it^  d<  't 

fn»m  the  original  germ  to  its  perfect  condition  is  a  short  n  d 

rept^tition  of  the  long  series  of  forms  pre^switod  by  the  anr  i* 

*  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  so-calJed  organic  cruatiou,  up  to 


tL 


t  time/' 


Professor  Haeckel  further  proceeds  to  deduce  from  this  tiie 
dociriiia  that  *'  Phylogenesis  is  the  mechanical  cause  o(  Otitagcnema,^ 
on  Uie  mippoeition  that  each  6tage  of  development  is  directly 
inherited  from  some  early  member  of  the  genealogical  ti^e. 

The  facts  of  natura.1  liistoiy  and  biology  genemlly  that  gitrap 
tlicnif«elvf6  around  this  idea  are  interesting  and  instructive  in  the 
highest  degree.  But  tu  reason  from  the  corre^pondaicvn  of  embvy- 
otiic  development  with  lower  foims  of  animal  hfe*  that  they  etaiid 
in  rcdaiion  of  necessary  cause  and  efiect,  is  laying  upon  the  doctrine 
a  burden  which  it  can  by  no  means  bear.  A  full  Gxainipatioii  of 
the  gubject  is  not  only  impossible  within  our  limits,  but  woidd  bo 
imnecessary  and  out  of  place.  It  must  suflico  here  to  show  that 
tlie  facts  of  Ontogenesis  by  no  means  involve  nectjssaiiJy  the 
admission  of  a  common  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
*■'  +l\e  supporters  of  this  doctrine,  that  on  mechanical  principles^ 
principles  to  wliich  they  are  so  ready  to  appeal  in  otlier 
departments^  the  development  of  a  simple  cell*  under  any  ihooiy 
whatever  of  ontology,  must  of  necessity  present  a  certain  imi- 
fomiity.  The  gei*m  is  t/u*  sartie  in  form  and  in  chemical  constitution, 
and  thurcfoi^e  in  *^  molecular  possibihties/*  in  all  cases  ;  i>n  pbysie&l 
principles  therefore  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  its  derelop- 
inent  mit^t  rim  the  same  course,  if  it  be  allowed  that  phyiucal  forces 
have  anything  to  do  with  development.  The  mystery  ib  not 
why  the  embryo  in  all  cases  should  present  certain  resemWancew^ 
btit  why  it  should  md.  On  ordmary  principles  we  shotdd  expect 
that  all  germs  should  pass  through  the  stages  A,  B,  C,  l^c,  more  or 
less  of  them,  if  such  be  the  ease  wnth  any  one  of  tht?m, — and  it  iR 
altogether  imncccssaiy  to  call  in  a  *'  dcus  cr  nmchind  "  in  the  form 

f^t>nA!'j^!r'&l  dovolofmiQtit       Biogfnenst    the  Uistor]^    ot    life-dovoktptnettft  genOToDj* 
i^6ak,  p.  7. 
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of  Phylogenesis  to  account  for  so  obviously  probable  a  fact.  What 

possible  reason  is  there  that  it  should  be  otherwise  f  Why  should 
germ  A  follow  a  certain  course  of  development,  and  genu  B,  iden- 
tical in  all  ascertainable  particulai'S,  and  placed  under  similar  con* 
ditions,  follow  a  different  one  ?  And  how  is  it  made  any  the  more 
or  the  less  probable  by  attributing  to  them  a  common  origin  f 
Why  one  germ  should  be  aiTested  at  E^  another  atM,  and  another 
go  on  to  Z,  certainly  does  involve  a  mystery;  but  one  not  eluci- 
dated by  either  Phylogenesis,  or  any  other  mechanical  hypothesis. 
"VMiy  the  diferetUiiv  ever  occur  is  assuredly  not  to  be  explained  by 
community  of  origin. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  although  the  phenomena 
of  morphology  and  erabryologj'  would  give  interesting  corrobora- 
tive testimony  in  illustration  of  an  already  proved  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  they  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  serve  as  proof  in 
themselves ;  and  that  we  must  accept  the  sound  and  philosopliical 
judgment  of  Professor  Huxley  on  tliis  subject,  that  the  truth  of 
derivation  of  species  can  only  be  proved  by  "*  observation  and 
experiment  upon  the  existing  forms  of  Ufe/' 

If  the  doctrine  of  Organic  Evolution  fails  to  establish  its  claim 
to  existence  as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  with  regard  to  the  bmte 
creation,  still  less  can  it  bear  the  w^eight  of  the  supposition  that 
man  is  vjilif  a  higher  brute,  omug  his  origin  to  direct  des«  '  *  -m 
bnites.,  and  to  natural  selection  amongst  these.     Before  o  i  iig 

this  subject,  I  wish  to  make  on©  preUminary  remark*  Man's 
'*  essential  bestiahty  *'*  has  of  late  years  been  so  often  and  so 
dogmatically  asserted,  tliat  an  impression  has  gone  abroad,  that  the 
statements  are  founded  on  some  positive  scientific  data.  Thus 
when  men  of  Mr.  Darwin's  eminence  state  that  unless  we  "  wnl- 
fully  close  our  eyes,  we  may  ,  .  ,  ,  recognize  our  parentage,*' 
—that  "  the  grounds  upon  which  this  conchision  rests  will  never 
be  shaken," — and  that  only  he  who  is  content  to  look  upon  nature 
"*  like  a  savage  "  can  '*  any  longer  beUeve  that  man  is  the  work  of 
a  separate  creation,''t  then  those  who  still  believe  that  scientific 
men  must  have  some  foundation  for  their  confidently  expre-ssed 
opinions,  will  naturally  attacVi  considerable  weight  to  them.  Let 
it  then  be  clearly  understood  in  the  outset,  that  whatever  may  be 
:'^sirted  in  language  however  positive,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
kii'j^v^i  scientifically  concerning  mans  origin  ;  and  that  all  that 
has  been  or  can  be  said  consiBts  merely  of  rash  and  Irnsty  in- 
ferences and  deductions  from  the  general  doctrines  of  Evolution, 
tlie  value  of  w^lnch  w^e  have  been  atterapting  to  estimate,  and 
which  (we  have  seen  strong  reason  to  beHeve)  is  only  an  "««- 

•  I  boli©Yo  th©  phraM  in  Mr.  Mivurt'*,  oeourritig  in  a  most  doBtructivo  oTiticiam  of 
tho  tlootrinc  m  question ;  but  I  bnve  not  the  exact  rcforonco. 
t  Descent  of  Man,  vol  i.  p.  213,  and  soL  ii,  pp.  385,  3^6* 
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verified    theoretic   conception/*  in    other   words,   a   figment  of  the 
imagination. 

In  Professor  Huxley's  brilliant  sketch,  entitled  "  Evidence  as  to 
Man's  Place  in  Nature^"  the  structural  and  developmental  relations 
^  between  man  and  certain  of  the  higher  animals  are  set  forth  in 
the  most  graphic  and  incisive  manner.  It  is  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  the  differences  in  structure,  however  gieat  they  may 
appear,  are  greater  between  certain  different  races  of  men  than 
between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  ape.  It  is  shown  in 
particular  (p.  78)  "  that  the  difference  in  volume  of  the  cranial 
cavity  of  different  races  of  mankind  is  far  greater  absolutely  than 
that  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest  ape,  while,  relatively, 
it  is  about  the  same."  It  is  further  demonstrated  that  "  whatever 
system  of  organs  be  studied,  the  comparison  of  their  modifications 
in  the  ape  series  leads  to  one  and  the  same  result — that  the  stnic- 
tural  differences  which  separate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the 
chimpanzee  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla 
from  the  lower  apes"  (p.  103).  With  regard  to  the  embiyological 
proof,  it  is  remarked  (p.  66)  that  "it  is  veiy  long  before  the  body 
of  the  young  human  being  can  be  readily  discriminated  from  that 
of  the  young  puppy,  .  .  ."  and  "  that  it  is  only  quite  in  the  later 
stages  of  development  that  the  young  human  being  presents 
marked  differences  from  the  young  ape,  while  the  latter  departs 
as  much  from  the  dog  in  its  development  as  the  man  does."  The 
author  adds : — 

"  Startling  as  the  last  assertion  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  demonstrably 
true,  and  it  alone  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  plaoe  beyond  all  doubt  the 
structural  unity  of  man  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  and  more 
particularly  and  closely  with  the  ajx^s."    (P.  G7.) 

These,  in  common  Avith  all  the  arguments  advanced  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  are  admirably  adapted  to  prove  that  which 
I  suppose  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  doubt — namely,  that 
man  is  an  animal.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  what  else  he  could 
be,  if  he  were  intended  to  be  a  living,  active,  and  intelligent 
creature  in  any  foim  ;  and  if  an  animal,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
type  of  his  formation  must  correspond  to  that  of  some  of  the 
higher  mammalia.  (For  a  clear  and  logical  demonstmtion  of  this 
position,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Mivart's  "Lessons  from 
Nature,"  in  the  chapter  on  "  Man.")  The  real  question  at  issue-  is 
not  whether  man  is  an  animal,  but  whether  he  is  not  also  some- 
thing more  and  liigher — something  endowed  with  attributes 
differing  not  only  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind,  from  those  of  the 
brute — attributes  of  which  the  brute  has  not  even  the  most 
elementary  germ. 

I  think  Professor  Huxley  satisfactorily  answers  this  question  in 
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tlie  work  already  quoted.  After  showing  "that  no  absolute 
stmctural  line  of  denoarcarion,  wider  than  that  between  the 
animals  which  immediately  succeed  ub  in  the  scale,  can  be  drawn 
between  the  animal  world  and  ourselves,"  he  indicates  the  essen- 
tial superiority  of  man,  as  being  *'  the  onhj  consctoadif  ijifelligent 
denijjen  of  this  wtjrkl"  (p,  110),  and  adds  that  "no  one  is  moro 
etrongly  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  vastness  of  the  gnlf  betweei* 
civiUzcd  man  and  the  brutes,  or  is  more  certain  that^  whether 
from  them  or  not^  he  is  assuredly  not  o/them/* 

But  this  IS  not  all :  after  shomng  how  very  closely  man  corre- 
sponds /rfrwjfwm//j/ with  the  higher  apes,  so  closely  that  there  is  less 
diiFerence  between  him  and  the  gorilla  than  between  the  gorilla 
and  the  lower  apes,  Professor  Huxley  frankly  recognizeJ?  an 
*'  immeasurahle  and  pracHcnlhf  infinite  divergence  of  the  human  from 
the  eimian  etii'ps '*  (p.  103j.  This -is  a  statement  of  the  utmost 
significance,  and  involves  a  final  and  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
truth  that  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  namely*  that  utrnctare  does  not  even 
approximately  represent  essential  nature.  We  first  saw  reason  to 
beHeve  that  structure  (or  molecular  compoRition)  was  not  lift; 
subsequently  it  appeared  that  stnicture  was  not  the  essence  of 
species,  or  specific  difference;  and  now  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
structure  does  not  cover  nor  indicate  the  essential  nature  of  man. 
For  ^\'ith  a  certain  diflercnce  in  strurture  betT\T^en  the  lower  apes 
and  the  gorilla,  we  find  but  a  moderate,  certainly  finite,  and 
easily  measurable  difference  of  nature  between  them  ;  whilst  with  a 
le^s  marked  difference  of  struetm*e  between  the  gorilla  and  man, 
we  have  a  divergence  of  iiaiurB  *^  immeasurable  and  practically 
wfiniter 

Can  any  demonstration  be  more  complete  and  cogent  that 
man's  specific  characteristics  are  not  to  be  defined  by  details  of 
bodily  structure  ?  It  is  by  the  possession  of  attributes  and 
faculties  that  either  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  are  merely  rudimentary, 
in  the  bnite,  that  his  essentially  distinct  nature  and  origin  ara 
indicated.  By  the  poBsession  of  intelligently  articulate  language^ 
of  a  conscious  reasoning  and  reflective  faculty,  of  a  moral  sense, 
of  a  rehgious  sentiment;  by  his  power  of  concei\dng  abstract 
ideas  of  tnitli,  justice,  Slq.  \  by  his  fiieulties  of  judgment  and 
conscious  volition;  by  all  these  it  is  demonstrated  that  man  m 
neither  from  nor  of  the  brute  ;  that  he  "  differs  fun  dame  tftAlly 
from  over}^  other  creature  which  presents  itself  to  our  senses;  that 
he  diffei's  absolutely,  and  therefore  differs  in  origin  also*"*  And 
great  as  are  all  those  marks  of  distinction,  one  perhaps  still  mure 
important  remains  behind,  that  is,  man*8  capability  for  continuous 


•  Losfloni  from  N^ature,  p,  IflO. 
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progress — his  power  of  utilizing  and  profiting  by  the  "  registored 
^ac|H*rienco'*  of  succeseives  generations, 

WTiether  any  aninmls  may  be  considered  to  pogsees  any  riuU- 
nuentM,  from  which,  by  means  of  evolution  and  natural  selection, 
articulate  speech  might  be  supposed  to  bo  developed,  ia  vory 
doubtful,  even  in  the  mind^  of  the  Evolutionists/  Mr,  Darwin  freely 
confesses  that  *^  articulate  language  ie  peculiar  to  man;  *t  Professor 
Huxley  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  attributes  tho  want  of  it  in  the 
liigher  brutes  to  some  **  inconspicuous  etnictural  difference/*  as 
eUght  afi  might  be  imagined  to  exist  between  **  a  watch  that  keeps 
accurate  time  and  another  that  will  not  go  at  all/'  owing  to  some 
triBiiig  accident,  such  as  a  *'  hair  in  the  balance-wheel,  a  little  rust 
oa  a  piuion/'l  or  the  Kke,  With  reference  to  this  question  of 
structure,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  consider  the  fact  that  tho 
power  of  uttering  articulate  words  is  not  found  in  those  races  tho 
©tmcture  of  whose  vocal  organs  is  nearest  to  tliat  of  man  ;  but  in 
sucli  creatures  as  parrots,  whose  vocal  organs  are  so  different  from 
tliose  of  mau»  that  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace  either  the 
analopous  or  the  homologous  paits. 

With  regard  to  volition  and  the  reasoning  faculty,  we  may 
obiierve  some  germs  in  animals,  although  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  distiuguish  how  much  may  be  due  to  mere  reflex  action.  As 
relating  to  the  other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  maUi  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  present  in  even  the  most  rudimentary  form 
in  the  bmte.  There  is  evidently  no  indication  of  progressive 
poi^ibility;  it  needs  no  discussion  to  show  that  the  religious 
ee&timeut  has  no  representative  whatever,  nor  such  abstract 
ideas  as  truth  and  justice;  and  Mr*  Darmn's  abortive  attempt  to 
trac«  back  the  *'  moral  sense  "  to  some  development  of  gregarious 
or  social  insthicta  is  so  completely  beside  the  mark,  that  it  really 
presents  no  point  for  criticism.  Professor  Huxlny,  with  great 
sagacity,  says  nothing  about  it. 

Turning  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  lumian  nice,,!  sIm  trhed 
by  Evolutionists,  we  meet  with  many  points  of  intcnst,  Mr. 
Darwin  finds  that — 

^^  The  early  progenitors  of  man  were  no  doubt  covered  with  hair,  Iwth 
tyi^x"-  ''•^-''^  "'  i-^?vrds.     Tbeir  ears  were  pointed  and  capable  of  movement, 

tav  were  provided  with  a  taij The  foot    ,    . 

wii  iM  ,  -iud  our  progenitors, no  doubt^  were  arboreal  in  their  habits, 

tn  some  warm  forest-clad  laa<L    ....    At  an  earlier  period 

the  proj^t^iiiturs  of  man  jnusthave  been  aquatic  in  their  hahits." 

And  so  we  are  traced  backwards  in  our  pedigree  until  wo  find  the 
rac^   derived  from  '*  a  group  of  marine  animals  resembling  the 


•  I      .  pt  tb"  in;?otiionB  Dr.  Bdchnor^  tbo  thIiks  of  vrhos*  atatemGnts  wo  havo  already 

■ciL     H       I  ^     t ';  I  •  t  AnlmiUB  have  articulate  spo&ch. 

*  I-     M  i;t    i  Mali,  Tol  l  p,  6i.  J  M«n*a  Place  in  Natare,p,  lOfl. 
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Iai*v£^  of  existing  Aiscidians;'  wbicli  were  oui*  ''^rnoKt.  nnni.>!if  pm- 
geuitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebmta.*'* 

On  this  Ascidiau  and  its  larva,  it  is  necessary  tu  liiako  a  fuw 
remarks,  which  will  ilhistrate  the  mode  in  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Evolution,  and  of  man's  origin  in  particular,  is  built  up.  It  is 
knOTVTi  that  there  i*<  no  transition  form  between  the  Imxriehrata 
and  the  Vertehrtta ;  but  as  a  recognized  hiatus  between  any  two 
classes  would  be  fatal  to  the  **  unbroken  sequence  of  nature  ^'  in 
which  the  Evolutionist  delights,  it  must  be  filled  up  or  **  bridged 
over,*'  couie  que  coute;  and  the  Aecidian  has  been  selected  to 
represent  the  transition  form.  Kow,  this  Ascidian  ia  not  even,  a 
highly-developed  mollusc,  but  a  creature  of  low  organization, 
about  on  a  level  with  an  oyster,  fixed  to  the  rock  during  the 
whole  of  its  adult  life,  and  having  no  nervous  system  to  speak  of, 
with  the  exception  of  one  ganglion  and  a  few  nervous  fibres 
between  the  two  layers  of  its  bag-like  body.  In  this  adult  form 
it  evidently  will  not  answer  the  required  conditions,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  that  its  larvm  "  are  related  to  the 
Vertebrata  in  their  mamier  of  development,  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  nervous  system^  and  in  possessing  a  structure  closely  like 
the  chorda  dorsalis  of  vertebrate  animals/*  And  thuB  we  are 
supposed  to  "have  at  last  gained  a  clue  to  the  source  whence 
the  Vertebrata  have  been  derived/*! 

I  would  ask  for  especial  attention  to  this  point ;  for  it  is  horo 
demonstrable  either  that  the  zeal  for  theorj^  has  led  Mr.  Darwiii 
and  his  school  into  grievous  and  palpable  en'or,  or  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  doctrines  of  embryology  as  set  forth  by  all  systematic 
writers.  If  the  relations  between  Ontogenesis  and  Phylogenesis 
as  above  stated  have  any  existence  in  nature,  no  embryonic  form 
of  any  animal  can  possibly  represent  any  higher  type  of  develop- 
ment than  the  animal  itself.  For  instance  the  larvae  of  M  might 
exist  as  L,  F,  or  D,  but  never  as  P  or  S.  Yet  we  are  here 
called  upon  to  beheve  that  the  larva  of  a  mollusc  appears,  not  in 
the  fuim  of  a  lower  mollusc,  or  one  of  the  Cwletderata^  but  that  it  is 
actually  organized,  living,  and  moving  in  the  form  of  an  adult 
being  of  a  different  sub-kingdom,  the  highest  of  all  the  Vertebrata, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  fact^  if  such  it  be,  I  have 
neither  seen  any  dissection  of  the  larva  in  question,  nor  heard  of 
any.  All  that  I  would  urge  is  this,  that  such  a  fact  Avill  utterly  de- 
stroy the  entire  theoiy  and  science  of  embiyology*  If  there  be  any 
truth  whatever  in  this  science,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  existence 
of  a  quasi-vei'tebratc  larva  in  the  Ascidians  is  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment that  the  Ascidians  ha ve  descended  from  some  vertebrate  type, 
but  certainly  not  that  the  Vertehrata  have  descended  from  AttcuUam^ 


•  percent  of  Mud,  vol  i.  cliap.  rl. 
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Pn>fe«aor  Haeckel  has  apparently  perceived  this  difficulty^  as  a 
matter  of  theory^  and  pi-ovides  for  it  in  the  most  eharacteiTBtie 
id:  '      :         •       In  our  e^eiiealogical  tree  a  form  of  animals 

W]  f  nia,  which  '*  developed  themselves  from  tlio 

Am^Uda^  by  the  formation  of  a  npinal  marrow  and  a  chorda 
dbiNKifii  / '*•  Other  dt't^ilH  of  their  etnictnre  are  given  very  syste- 
maticslly,  and  it  i^  shouna  how  they  became  the  parents  of  the 
nmfesi*  nowJiving  genera,  the  AsekUam,  &c.  The  author  does 
r  ^        to   have  any  evidence  to  produce  thq^t  such 

i  -ted;  there  is  no  living  representative  of  them ; 

diato  in  no  foesil  evidence  of  their  early  existence  ^  the  sole  rahon 
J^itr^  of  tiie  class  is*  tfuit  tfiey  arc  refpdred  htj  the  hypothems^  This 
tQterpoIatioD  of  imaginarj*  classes  of  animals  occurs  frequently  in 
Pittfefisor  Haeckers  histoiy  of  man,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
should  it  b<!  supposed  that  I  have  exaggerated  this 
ellous  method  of  constructing  scientific  natural  history, 
I  would  commend  to  the  reader's  earful  attentiou  Professor 
Baacl^^  ^*nd   chapter,  on  the  **Bruta  Ancestors  of 

]iati«'  r  -ady  4Uoted. 

Tkus  our  study  of  the  pedigree  of  mart,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
P  '  '  ^<  UR  in  a  serious  dilemma.  Either  the  pedigree  is 
h  \  ,        Lttered  at  the  most  important  point  in  its  development, 

b^coUimoD  with  embryology;  or  this  doctrine,  that  upon  wliich 
K  '  '  '  iiaiuly  supported*  is  proved  to  be  a  delusion,  inasmuch 
ar  i  y  any  possibility  be  strained  to  include  Mr*  Dai'win's 

EM8#  The  antagonism  is  real  and  irreconcilable ;  it  must  be  left 
totb*.  "   iital  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Evolution  to 

ilr-tif]'  ^    It  it  'Will  be  the  most  to  the  advantage  of  their 

J  u©  that  they  should  uphold. 
With  regard  to  the  remauider  of  Mr.  Darwin's  **  Descent  of 
Muif^  it  ia  not  necessary  to  say  much.     It  has  been  weighed  in 
Ui&  balance  and  found  wanting.   It  is  as  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
!     '        f^umont  as  it  is  chanuing  in  style,  rich  in  fancy,  and 
fration.     The  volume  atid  a  half  relating  to  *'  Sexual 
tion''  may  bo  considered  as  a  dehghtful  story  of  the  loves  of 
^  '     i^ts,  witli  about  as  much  real  bearing  upon  the 
ic         I  non  a8  the  **  Loves  of  the  Angels.-'     A  theory  of 

elion  wlrfoh  ought,  if  a  true  principle,  to  be  of  universal 
»•  '  *  ai,  and  yet  leaves  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  forms  of 
1::.  :  jusly  out  of  it^  domain,  can  scarcely  take   rank   as  a 

udentifio  hypothesis.   It  certainly  adds  but  Uttle  to  our  knowledge 
lif  man^s  nature,  and  gives  only  the  feeblest  of  support  to  any 
lhM<,ry  of  liis  origin.     It  gives  no  single  instance  of  the  actual 
ition  of  selection  ia  the  formation  of  species^  but  aboimds 


Nftttirlkho  SebtjprnDgP^oschJcbtef  p.  56^3. 
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with  snggestioiis  of  what  "  might  have  been  ■*  (which  soon  becomee 
*'  must  fmve  been  ")  under  unknown  or  impoeaible  conditions,' 

Professor  Haeckel  pronounces  upon  man's  pedigree  with  the 
ino«t  unhesitating  confidence.  He  speaks  of  **  our  ancestors  *'  as 
Jdanetm^  ''  our  ancestoi*8 "  as  worms,  "  our  ancestors ''  as  fishes, 
Ac^  45cc.,  witli  the  greatest  freedom.  We  are  reminded  that  when 
•we  epeak  of  "poor  worms"  or  "miserable  worms/'  we  should 
remember  that  *'  without  ani/  doubt  a  long  series  of  extinct  woiins 
-were  our  direct  ancestom/*!  He  recognizes  twentj^-two  distinct 
stages  in  our  evolution,  which  I  will  briefly  recapitulates  as 
comprising  the  latest  data  of  philosophy  on  this  subject.  Of  these, 
eight  belong  to  tiie  invertebrate,  and  fourteen  to  the  vertebi'ate 
«ub-kingdom-  What  follows  is  only  an  abstract  of  the  chapter 
before  referr^^d.  to. 

1-  The  Monera  is  the  earliest  form  of  life.  It  arose  in  the 
Laurentian  epoch  by  spontaneous  generation  from  inorganic 
matter.  Its  acoeptance  as  our  earHest  ancestor  is  necessary  "  on 
the  most  weighty  general  gi'ounds,"  2,  The  ArrunlKE;  and  3.  The 
Compound  Anucht^  come  next.  They  are  to  be  accepted  on 
embiyological  considerations ;  as  are  also  4.  The  PlancBada,  repre- 
cented  by  some  ciliated  animalculce,  5.  The  Gmtrma  (Urdarra- 
thiere)  are  a  purely  imaginary  class  of  animals.  They  are  placed 
here  because  required  as  ancestors  for  the  Gaurula,  itself  an 
imaginary  order,  derived  from  embryological  exigencies.^  ^* 
The  Arcftetmint/ies^  or  earUest  worms,  represented  now  by  the 
TurbMoBia.  ?•  The  Scokcida^  the  actual  anneUdan  representatives 
of  which  are  not  known.  8.  The  Chordoma,  noticed  above,  also  a 
purely  imaginary  type,  having  no  known  extinct  or  living  repre- 
aentatives^  but  being  undoubtedly  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
Vertebrata,  through  the  AscidianB. 

9,  The  A4:ra3fiia,  represented  by  the  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  form 
of  vertebrate  animal,  a  rudimentary  fii^  having  certain  resem- 
bkinces  to  the  Ascidians.  10,  The  MonovMna,  which  was  the 
parent  stem  of  the  sharks,  through  the  Amphirhina,  represented  by 
the  modern  lampreys.  11,  The  Selachii^  or  shai*k  tribes,  from 
which  spmng — 12.  The  iJlpnemta^  or  Lepidosirens,  from  which 
originat^^d^ — 13.  The  tine  Amphibia,  and — 14,  The  Sorwnit  another 
order  of  Amphibia,  interpolated  here  **  because  required  as  a 
neceasary  transition  stage  between  the  true  Amphibia,"  and — 15. 
The  ProtatnniotQ^  or  general  stem  of  the  mamniaha,  reptiles,  and 


•  Tkote  "who  ivro  ioteroAtod  to  know  to  what  lengths  «©&!  for  theory  will  occiiiioufiny 
^•iTy  ita  anpportera,  may  find  an  illu3tr«tion  in  Nature  (qt  NoTombot  2nd^  p.  18*  Tho 
nnlijoct  18  scarce  ly  aduptod  for  qnotation* 

f  ADthropo^enie^  p.  399. 

X  Tlio  ri^ador  is  reqnontod  not  to  vii>w  this  &fl  a  gloas  or  caricature  on  tho  text,  It  \b 
••  nsarly  a  prcciee  nbstmct  aa  1  can  make  it;  ami  the  work  in  question  U  «<m8iderod 
«B«  «f  the  xuoat  phiJosophkul  treatises  on  biolof^y  of  iiiod<»i'n  iuxMA. 
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birds.  "  What  the  Protamniota  were  like,"  says  Professor  Huxley, 
"  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  say,"*  but  they  are 
proved  to  have  existed,  because  they  were  the  necessary  fore- 
runners of — 16.  The  Pro^mammalia,  the  earUest  progenitors  of  all 
the  Mammalia.  The  nearest  living  genera  are  the  Echidna  and 
Omithorynchus.  17.  Marsupialia^  or  kangaroos.  18.  The  Pro^ 
simice,  or  half-apes,  as  the  indris  and  loris.  19.  The  Menocerca,  or 
tailed  apes.  20.  The  Anthrapoides,  or  man-like  apes,  represented 
by  the  modem  orang,  gibbon,  gorilla,  and  chimpanzee,  amongst 
which,  however,  we  are  not  to  look  "  for  the  direct  ancestors  of 
man,  but  amongst  the  unhiown  extinct  apes  of  the  Miocene."  21. 
The  Pithecantliropiy  or  dumb  ape-men — an  unknown  race — the 
nearest  modem  representatives  of  wliich  are  cretins  and  idiots ! ! 
(p.  592).  They  must  have  lived,  as  a  necessary  transition  to — 22. 
The  Ilominesy  or  true  men,  who  "  developed  themselves  from  the 
last  class,  by  the  gradual  conversion  of  brute  bowlings  into 
articulate  speech,"  &c.,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  ape-Hke  ancestors  of  man,  it  is 
distinctly  and  very  emphatically  set  forth  (p.  577)  that  none  of 
the  modem  anthropoid  apes  can  be  regarded  as  our  direct  pro- 
genitors : — 

**  Tlus  opinion  is  never  held  by  thoughtful  supporters  of  the  descent- 
theory,  although  often  attributed  to  them  by  their  thoughtless  opponents. 
Our  ape-like  ancestors  are  long  since  extinct.  Perchance  their  fossil 
remains  may  some  time  be  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Southern  Asia 
or  Africa.  They  must  nevertheless  bo  ranked  amongst  the  tailless 
catarhine  anthroix)id  apes." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  again  to  state  that  such  a 
scheme  of  progression  as  that  just  briefly  sketched  has  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.  There  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  existing  foi-ms  of 
life  ;  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  fossil  remains ;  and  there  is  no 
possibiUty  of  such  a  progression,  even  as  a  matter  of  theory,  in 
accordance  with  the  recognized  laws  of  morphology.  There  are 
at  least  four  distuict  types  of  animal  life,  the  Cadentevata,  the 
MoUusca,  the  Annidosay  and  the  Vertehrata,  between  no  two  of 
which  is  there  any  transition  form  or  forms,  either  known  or  con- 
ceivable— that  is,  if  morphology  bo  a  science  at  all,  or  anything 
beyond  an  incoherent  aggregation  of  irrelevant  and  unconnected 
details  of  stmcture. 

The  reader  is  now  in  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
evidence,  which  I  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  epitomize,  both  as 
to  evolution  in  general  and  the  pedigree  of  man  in  particular ; 
and  also  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
leave  both  the  original  and  the  derived  doctrine  to  perish  from 

•  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  318, 
VOL.  XXIX.  L 
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inherent  weaknegs.  The  connection  of  these  doctrines  with  human 
automatism  is  nothitig  new  or  Btrange,  All  tliat  has  been  said 
by  Professor  Huxley  is  very  little  more  than  an  amplification  of 
what  was  moat  clearly  and  tersely  set  forth  by  Lamarck  more 
than  sixty  years  ago. 

Lamarck  discerned  with  perfect  clearness  the  strict  logical 
dependence  of  human  automatism  upon  a  physical  theory  of  life. 
It  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  extracts 
from  the  introdnctit»n  to  his  **  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux 
aans  Yertebres^'*  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  biological  science  since  his  days : — 

**  Every  fact  r»r  [ilieuoDieimn  that  can  he  observed  is  essentialij  pliysicul. 
.     ,     .     All  iiKivement  or  change,  every  a^rtuig  force,  ami  every  fffcet  wbat- 
I'vur,  are  due  uecensarily  to  mechanical  causes,  goverm^d  hy  laws.     .     . 
Evtfry  fact  or  phenomenon  observed  in  a  living  body  is  at  once  a  physical 
phenomenon  and  a  pi-odact  of  organization***     (Preface,  pp*  1 1  et  sei  [ 

He  further  refers  to  these  physical  phenomena  as  "  constitntiiig 
life  "  (p.  12),  and  to  sensation  and  thought  being  due  to  changes 
in  a  "  particular  system  of  organs  capable  of  giving  rise  to  these 
physical,  mechanical,  and  organic  plienomena."  From  these 
genera!  principles  the  conclusions  are  natural  and  inevitable*  that 
'-all  living  bodies  or  organisms  are  subject  to  the  same  natural 
laws  as  are  lifeless  or  inorganic  bodies  ;  that  the  ideas  and 
faculties  of  the  mind  ge-nerally  are  but  matiifeetations  of  move- 
ments in  the  central  nervous  system  ;*'  and  finally,  that  **  the  Will 
IX  hi  truth  never  free, ^* 

But  bo  the  doctrine  new  or  old,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
strictly  logical  deduction  from  the  postulate. 

If  man  is  but  the  product  of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter, 
from  which  he  is  evolved  without  the  "intervention  of  any  but 
what  are  tenned  secondaiy  causes;'*  if  he  is  merely  a  **  co-ordi- 
nated term  of  Nature's  great  progression,"  or  a  residt  of  "the 
interaction  of  organism  and  environment  through  cosmic  ranges 
of  time;"  then  is  he  indeed,  hopelessly  and  helplessly^  a  mere 
automaton,  with  neither  choice,  will,  nor  responsibility.  But  if* 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  or  can  be  proved  that  such 
doctrines  find  no  support  from  science,  from  observation,  from 
experiment,  or  from  reason,  then  the  doctrine  of  Human  Auto- 
matism is  relegated  to  the  domain  of  all  such  "  figments  of  the 
imagination,'*  and  man  may  trust  implicitly  to  the  consciousness 
which  tells  him  tliat  he  is  no  mere  machine;  but  a  responsible 
free  agent,  with  duties  to  perform  to  his  God,  liis  neighbour,  and 
himself;  and  a  conscience  to  prick  him  if  he  performs  them  not 
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IN  his  vigorous  article  in  the  November  number  of  the  CONTEMPO- 
RARY Review,  Mr.  Gladstone  practically  asked  for  a  suspension 
of  judgineat  on  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Schuyler  against 
General  KaufTmann  as  respects  his  conduct  of  the  Turkoman  cam- 
paign ;  but  most  of  those  who  have  followed  with  attention  the 
discussion  that  has  ensued,  or,  better  still,  have  ascended  for  them- 
selves, as  near  as  possible,  to  the  fountain-head,  w^ill  probably, 
whatever  their  prepossessions,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
while  there  may  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  details,  there 
is  unfortunately  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  general  ti-uth  of  the 
indictment.  I  gladly  admit  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  barbarous 
proceedings  which  Mr.  MacGahan  and  Mr.  Schuyler  have  revealed 
to  us  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  are  nowadays  exceptional,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  humane  in  their  dealings  in 
Central  Asia,  but  there  have  been  parallels  to  the  Khivan  doings 
within  the  memory  of  younger  men  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  alike 
in  Poland  and  in  the  Caucasus.  There  is  little  danger,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  fears,  that  the  masses  of  the  English  people  ^vill  be  led 
awBy  by  the  hasty  assertion  of  an  editorial  article,  or  the  heedless 
rhetoric  of  ParUament  when  "  out  of  session,"  to  compare  the 
massacre  in  Turkestan  with  the  cold-blooded  torturings  and  the 
unutterable  depravities  in  Bulgaria ;  but  there  is  danger  lest,  in 
ignorance  of  the  fall  facts,  or  in  excessive  indignation,  or  in  a 
shortHBighted  desire  for  peace  at  any  price,  they  should  allow  those 
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to  enter  on  the  inheritance  of  the  offender,  or  at  all  events  to 
have  the  chief  voice  in  the  disposal  of  his  effects,  who,  iu  then* 
rage  for  territorial  aggrandisement,  air  their  humanity  in  Bnlgaria^ 
while  they  come  red-handed  from  Turkestan* 

On  the  other  hand,  I  say  not  a  word  for  the  Turlcidi  Govern- 
ment; it  is  at  once  impotent  and  violent,  cruel  and  corrupt.  To 
ensure  auy  permanent  settlument,  and  to  restore  even  a  modicum 
of  prosperity  to  the  fair  provinces,  and  to  their  unhappy  popula- 
tions which  have  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Turks,  it  is  clear 
that  they  must  be  put  under  the  strictest  tutelage.  The  **  in- 
tegrity and  independence''  of  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  which  these  w^ords  do  not  usually  bear.  The 
teeth  of  the  tiger  must  be  drawn  and  his  claws  pared,  and  the 
Tartar  must  be  kept  in  order  with  a  firm  but  kindly  hand ;  not 
till  he  is  driven,  as  St.  Louis  washed  to  drive  him,  to  the  Tartarus 
from  w^hence  he  came ;  but  till  such  time  as  he  is  ready  to  take 
his  place  peaceably,  on  temis  of  sociiil  and  religious  equality, 
among  the  nations  that  make  up  Ins  empire- 
It  is  not  a  question,  be  it  remembered,  as  is  often  imagined,  of 
Mohammedan  as  against  Christian  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  nding 
Turk  as  against  all  liis  subjoots  alike,  whether  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan. The  Ansayi'ians  and  the  Yezidis  are  as  nnich  victims 
of  Turkish  cruelty  and  oppression  as  are  the  Bosnians  and  tlic^ 
Bidgarians,  In  Anatolia  and  8yria,  iji  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia, 
the  most  ordinary  duties  of  government  are  as  much  neglected  as 
they  are  in  European  Turkey.  Atrocities  take  place  there  which 
luifoi-ttmately  there  are  no  Schuylers  or  JJaih/  Xews'  corrcspondentB 
to  report ;  there,  as  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  are  unprincipled  and 
sensual  Pashas,  exorbitant  and  brutal  Zaptiehs ;  there,  if  any- 
w^here,  rulers  are  a  ttjrror  not  to  the  evil  works,  but  to  the  good. 
The  peasant  cuts  down  his  olive  or  his  tig-trees  because  he  knows 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  reap  their  faut;  they  only  servo  the 
tax-gatherer  w*ith  a  fresh  pretext  for  exaction  or  enormity.  There 
is  there  no  accumulation  because  there  is  no  safety;  the  peasant 
is  afraid  to  surround  himself  with  anythiug  wliich  does  not  bear 
the  appearance  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  Ht?  is  best  off  wdio 
manages  to  support  Ufe  on  the  barest  pittance.  Nor  are  the  life  of 
the  peasant,  and  the  honour  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  much  safer 
than  is  his  property.  The  Jluslini  Inmstjlf  is  Uttle  better  off  than  the 
Christian;  it  he  is  exempt  from  the  most  giinding  of  the  taxes  he 
is  liable  to  a  far  heavier  blood-tax,  in  the  shape  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  bread- winners  of  a  village  may  be  taken  away  at 
on©  fell  swoop  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  Government  may  require 
their  services.  This  is  one  reason,  and  not  the  least  important 
reason^  for  the  appearance,  its  travellers  tell  us,  of  the  even 
greater  misery  and  desolation  commonly  presented  by  the  houses 
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in  a  Muslim  than  by  those  in  a  Christian  hamlet.  Islam  therefore, 
I  say  again,  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  much  to  gain  by  the  abolition 
of  the  so-called  OthmanU  Khalifate.* 

But  having  said  thus  much  of  the  Turkish  Government  and 
administration,  let  us  take  care  that  we  are  just.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  importance  between  the  Turk  as  the  subject,  and  the 
Turk  as  a  ruler.  There  are  at  least  five  millions  of  Turks ;  in 
their  various  branches  they  are  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
divisions  of  the  human  family;  we  cannot  get  lid  of  them  even  if 
we  would ;  and  we  ought  not  to  get  rid  of  them  even  if  we  could  ; 
it  is  a  serious  thing  to  cut  off  in  a  sudden  access  of  indignation 
so  large  a  part  of  humanity  from  our  understanding  and  our 
sympathies.  To  suppose  that  such  an  empire  as  that  of  the 
Turks  could  have  been  founded  and  maintained  by  simple  force, 
under  such  strangely  exceptional  circumstances,  is  to  contradict 
the  plainest  facts  of  human  nature.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
Othmanlis  had  not  been  in  the  possession  of  moral  qualities  which 
were  largely  wanting  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which 
they  overran,  they  would  long  since  have  been  conquered  or 
absorbed  like  so  many  other  barbarian  Eastern  conquerors  before 
•or  since.  The  hurricane  of  their  invasion  would  have  been  but  a 
hurricane,  and  would  have  swept  past,  or  would  have  been  turned 
back  upon  itself,  like  the  invasions  of  Attila,  of  Chinghis-Khan.  or 
of  Tamerlane.  The  million  and  a-half  of  OthmanUs — and  it 
should  be  remembered,  when  those  whose  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought  say  that  they  are  dying  out,  that  their  number  in  Europe 
probably  never  very  much  exceeded  this  limit — could  not  have  held 
their  own  against  eight  millions  of  Magyai*s  and  against  all  the 
other  hostile  races  which  then  composed  their  empire,  imless  they 
had  had  something  more  than  physical  force  on  which  to  fall  back. 
Brute  force  docs  not  perform  such  miracles,  and  it  is  well  for 
human  nature  that  it  does  not. 

The  explanation  that  comes  readiest  to  hand,  that  the  Turk 
owes  his  preservation  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers,  goes  a  verj'  little  way  to  explain  the  phenomenon  which 
wo  are  contemplating.  For  the  first  three  hundred  years  the 
Turk  nmnaged  to  win  liis  way,  and  then  to  hold  his  own,  unaided, 
egaiiist  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe ;  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  he  has  found  any  friends  among  tlieni,  and  the  alternate 
pampering  and  interference  to  which  they  have  exposed  him 
have  been  sources  to  him  of  at  least  as  much  of  internal  weak- 
ness as  of  external  strength. 

The   main   difference  between  the   Othmanlis  and    the  other 

*  The  Arabs  hare  always  disliked  the  Turks  ;  for,  apart  from  their  misgovemment, 
ihe  Prophet  himpelf  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  warned  them  in  his  quaint 
manner,  "  Avoid  the  Turk  if  you  can,  for  either  he  eats  you  out  of  loye,  or  in  rage  ho 
Ju«ks  yon  to  pieces.** 
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conquerors  of  kiTub^ed  race  whom  we  have  mentioned,  lay  in  their 
reh'gion  and  in  the  strength  uf  t!ie  hold  it  had  upon  thenu  They 
held  a  enbliiue  and  fiijnple  creed,  the  creed  of  Iskm,  "  God  is 
most  great,  and  there  is  no  God  bnt  God,"  and  they  hehl  it  with 
all  the  fervour  of  a  new-bom  reHgious  enthusiasm.  Spurred  on 
by  this — a  "  formula  *'  or  a  "  phrase  "  as  those  who  have  never  felt 
its  power,  and  none  but  those  who  have  never  felt  it  can  dare  to 
cull  it  so — ^the  Othinans  and  the  Amurathe,  and  the  Bajazeds 
and  the  Mohammeds,  wOd  warriors  tliat  they  were,  crossed  the 
Boephonis,  took  Adiianople,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
planted  the  Crescent  above  the  Cross  even  in  St.  Sophia.  They 
came  in  contact  Math  a  form  of  Chiistianity  which  was  nearly  as 
eflFete  and  a^  idolatrous  as  was  the  Christianity  which  alone  the 
prophet  of  ilecca  had  known  \  and  once  again  the  more  corrupt 
went  down  before  the  more  li\4ng  faith.  The  same  message^ 
which,  preached  by  a  simple  shepherd,  six  centuries  before  had 
welded  the  scattLTtd  and  unlettered  Arab  tribes  into  a  nation^ 
and  had  carried  them  in  on©  sweep  of  tmbroken  conquest,  levelling^ 
all  rival  creeds  and  thrones  from  Samarkand  in  the  East  to 
Seville  in  the  West,  had  now  fastened  \\»  giip  upon  the  Othnianlis. 
Unfortmiately  the  Turks  were  not  Arabs ;  they  were  not  capable  of 
the  high  civilization  which  the  Ai-abs  fomided  or  developed  at 
Damascus  and  Bagdad,  at  Cairo  and  Cordova.  They  belonged  to 
the  Tartar  stock  ;  they  were  essentially  nomadic,  children  of  the 
desert ;  and  to  this  day,  after  their  blood  for  centuries  has  been 
mixed  with  Caucasian  blood,  after  they  have  been  condemned  to 
Kve  in  cities,  and  to  adapt  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  to 
Western  habits,  Tartars  in  most  essentials  they  still  remain. 
That  they  have  not  disappeared,  like  other  nomadic  races  when 
brought  hito  contact  with  a  higher  and  perhaps  more  eneinrating 
civilization,  may  well  excite  our  wonder;  but  that  they  have  not 
done  so  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same  cause  or  combi- 
nation of  causes  which  led  in  the  first  instance  to  their  conquestSt 
Islam  has  two  sides  to  it;  it  is  the  rehgion  of  conquest,  but 
it  is  also  the  religion  of  stibniission ;  it  has  been  unable,  all  reli- 
gions have  been  unable,  wholly  to  eradicate  national  distinctioufl — 
taints,  if  we  like  to  call  them  so ;  but  there  is  no  religfon,  not 
even  Chrisrianity  itself,  which,  as  Mr.  Blyden  has  lately  so  well 
shown,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  so  much  in  this  direction,  and, 
overleaping  as  Islam  has  overlenpt  all  differences  of  blood,  to  weld 
together  men  of  various  ranks  and  races,  colours  and  languages, 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  brotherhood  of  faith.  Semitic^ 
Turanian,  and  even  Indo-European  races  have  adopted  Islam, 
and  have  each  found  something  in  it  to  meet  their  wants ;  and 
while  the  reUgion  has  extensively  modified  the  national  cha- 
racteiietics   of  every  race   that  has  embraced  it,  their  national 
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characteristics,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  also  in  turn 
been  able  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  present  difficulty- 
is  "  not  a  question  of  Mohammedanism  pure  and  simple,  but  of 
Mohammedanism  compounded  with  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
race."  The  remark  is  strictly  just,  and  it  only  makes  one  regret 
the  more  that  in  the  sentences  which  immediately  follow  this  he 
was  led,  by  his  generous  indignation  at  foul  wrong,  further,  I  think, 
than  the  facts  will  justify  and  than  the  insight  shown  in  his  own 
treatment  of  the  subject  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  how  far  the  reUgion  of  the  0th- 
manU  has  modified  his  national  character,  and  how  far  his  national 
character  has  in  turn  reacted  on  Islam ;  we  shall  then  perhaps 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  striking  contradictions  which  he 
exhibits,  and  which  go  far  to  account  alike  for  his  oft  anticipated 
decease  and  for  his  strange  survival. 

The  Tartar  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  passionately  fond 
of  intoxicating  beverages, — mare's  milk  fermented,  if  he  could  get 
no  other.  Intoxication,  fatal  eveiywhere,  is  doubly  fatal  to  a  race 
when  transferred  to  a  cUmato  warmer  than  its  own.  The  Turk 
was  so  transferred ;  but  his  Koran  told  him  that  "  wine  was  an 
invention  of  the  Evil  One  ;  let  him  avoid  it  and  he  would  prosper." 
He  did  avoid  it,  and,  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  he  did 
prosper;  and  to  this  very  day,  in  spite  of  the  example  and  the 
precept  of  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and  not  the  least 
of  their  representatives  at  Stambul,  he  remains  conspicuous  for 
his  sobriety  and  temperance. 

Again,  luxurious  living  is  the  cci-tain  temptation  and  the  no  less 
certain  desti-uction,  as  all  history  shows,  of  those  hardy  and 
fnigal  nations,  who,  precisely  because  they  are  so  hardy  and  so 
frugal,  fight  their  way  to  the  front,  and  then  find  themselves  on  a 
sudden  in  a  position  to  gratify  their  every  want;  but  the  Koran 
itself,  the  example  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  early  Khalifs — nay, 
the  whole  spirit  of  Islam — is  in  favour  of  simplicity  of  life ;  ancj 
simple  in  their  lives  and  their  dress,  their  furniture  and  their  food, 
the  bulk  of  the  Othmanlis,  in  spite  of  luxurious  Pashas  and 
sensual  Sultans,  still  remain.  The  Turkish  soldiers  who  have 
fought  so  well  before  Alexinatz  and  Dehgrad  have,  many  of  them, 
slept  for  months  without  shelter,  and  have  fought  on  such  nourish- 
ment as  black  bread,  soaked  to  soften  it  in  the  waters  of  the 
Morava,  alone  could  give  them. 

Again,  freedom  from  all  external  control,  impatience  of  authority 
in  every  shape,  absolute  equahty  of  conditions,  obedience  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  these  things  are  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
wandering  children  of  the  desert ;  but  Islam  is  the  religion  of 
submission,  and  obedient  to  their  rehgion  the  Turks  have  proved 
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— ^I  am  not  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  throughout  these  remarkg 
of  the  Stainbul  official  with  his  black  coat  and  his  miserable 
vaniish  uf  French  civilization,  nor  yet  of  the  provincial  Pashas 
with  tho  anny  of  their  myrmidons,  but  of  the  average  peasant  or 
private  eoldier — the  Turks  have  proved,  I  say,  through  the  greater 
portion  of  their  history^  true  to  their  engagements,  loyal  to  one 
another,  patient  even  of  injustice,  submissive,  even  to  a  faulty  to 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  their  ruler*  even  when  that  ruler  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  their  obedience. 

Again,  the  right  of  private  revenge^  hereditary  blood  feuds,  the 
exposure  of  female  infants*  were  features  of  tho  Arab  life  before 
Mohammed's  time ;  they  are  features  of  Turkoman  Ufe  even  to 
this  day ;  but  the  Koran  absolutely  forbad  tliese  practices,  and 
has  thus  saved  the  Turks,  whatever  their  otlier  vices,  from  these 
causes  at  least  of  iusecurity  of  life  and  of  decline  of  popidation, 
and  that  without  making  tliem  one  whit  less  ready  to  face  danger 
or  death  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Finally,  whatever  ecclesiastical  writers  may  say  who  have 
begun  to  study  Islam  only  emce  the  Turkish  outrages  in  Btdgaria, 
and  naturally  enough  have  studied  it  in  that  hght  alone,  the 
Koran  does  inculcate  emphatically,  not  in  isolated  precepts  merely, 
but  iu  its  whole  drift  aud  spirit,  self-reliance  and  sell-respect, 
tmthfulness  and  hospitality,  justice  and  mercy,  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  humanity  to  the  slaves  and  even  to  the  lower 
animals*  And  in  spite  of  the  incorrigible  Tartar  taint,  in  spite  of 
the  sinister  influences  of  European  civilization,  the  average  Turk, 
in  time  of  peace,  still  remains  dignified  and  self-reliant,  truthful 
and  hospitable,  charitable  and  humane.*  I  do  not  deny  that  he 
has  vices  which  balance  these  \nrtues,  aud  which  in  times  of  excite- 
ment or  danger,  cause  them  altogether  to  disappear,  but  thanks  to 
Mam,  and  thanks  it  may  be  added,  to  the  God  who  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,  and  has  therefore  made  even 
the  Turk,  there  remains  even  in  him  a  good  deal  of  human  nature, 
and  of  very  kindly  human  nature  too. 

Thuse  considerations  go  far  I  thiuk  to  explain,  or  at  all  events 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  explanation  hes,  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  m  the  history  of  the  Turk,  and  of  his  survival 

•  Dr.  OoodiiU,  a  votoran  and  §Tjcces8ful  Amoricaa  miMlooary  in  Turkoy,  remarked, 
many  yoare  ngo,  to  the  hearing  of  tbo  writer  who  records  it,  to  somo  ronng  miBsionaries 
tvho  were  spenking  cont^^mptuously  of  the  Turks,  "  You  will  see  practiacJ  hwro  tho 
rirtnt>a  wo  talk  of  in  Chnat4?ndooi "  (Eaat  aud  West,  p.  141)^  and,  onlj  the  other  day, 
tho  wbok  lK>dT  of  Aniorican  niiftsionarios  in  Turkey — probably  the  best  and  ablest  body 
of  misBiooarieB  in  tho  world — placed  their  opinion  on  record » that  Hiissian  influence*  ami 
not  Turkish,  ia  the  most  wily  and  deadly  foo  of  tbemdolvfsu  and  their  work  ;  that,  know- 
ing aa  tboy  do  both  the  Tnrka  and  the  nussiaue,  they  a«roo  in  preferring  the  rule  of  tho 
former  for  the  safety  of  all  that  ia  dear  ia  our  refomiod  Chri»tianity.  Thoy  say, 
**Trtk>>  Turkey  in  hand,  couip^el  her  to  bo  jast^  rule  her,  or,  if  need  be,  diamember  her; 
bttt  in  no  event  uuffer  RuftHJA  to  come  in  and  rule  her  and  q«."  One  miiisiouary  sayi* 
**  The  coming  in  of  Russia  would  bo  like  a  return  of  the  glacial  epoch*'*  See  Pall 
I  M^U  Giiiftu^  October  21,  Ie7i>» 
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in  the  midst  of  an  alien  civilization.  At  any  rate  they  show  that 
he  has  something  more  to  fall  back  upon  than  mere  physical  force, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  another  and  a  much  less 
favourable  side  to  his  character.  The  Turk  is  normally  ignorant 
and  lethargic,  sensual  and  proud ;  when  his  passions  are  thoroughly 
aroused  he  is  reckless,  like  most  Asiatics,  of  human  life ;  lustful, 
till  the  depravity  of  lust  can  no  further  go ;  and  cruel,  even  to  a 
bestial  brutaUty.  Here  again  we  have  the  incorrigible  Tartar ; 
the  suavity,  the  laissez-fairej  the  frankness  and  friendliness  of 
to-day,  followed  by  the  fierce  energy,  the  unbridled  passions,  the 
brute  ferocity  of  the  morrow.  These  qualities  Islam  has  not  been 
able  to  eradicate,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  not. 
Beligion  can  moderate,  can  elevate,  and  can  repress  racial  charac- 
teristics; but  it  cannot  eliminate  them  altogether.  Has  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  faultless  moral  code,  with  its  unapproachable 
Ideal,  with  all  the  eiSbrts  of  Christians  to  approach  a  little  nearer 
that  Ideal — efforts  never  more  vigorous  than  now — ^been  able 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  eradicate  the  licentiousness  of 
the  French,  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard,  the  drunkenness  of  the 
English  ?     Has  it  been  able  even  seriously  to  repress  them  t 

Islam  might  doubtless  have  done  more  than  it  has  done  to 
control  the  lower  instincts  and  the  passions.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately a  side  to  Islam — ^those  have  the  best  right  to  point  it  out 
and  deplore  it  who  have  done  what  they  can  to  dissipate  vulgar 
prejudices  on  the  subject,  who  realize  what  a  grand  forward 
movement  it  was  originally  for  the  Eastern  world,  and  who  insist 
on  the  admiration  and  the  sympathy  it  ought  for  many  reasons 
etill  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  Cliiistians — there  is,  I  say,  a  side  to 
Islam,  and  there  is  a  side  also  to  the  grand  character  of  the  Prophet, 
which  may  be  made,  if  not  to  encourage,  at  all  events  to  fall  in  too 
readily  with  the  baser  passions  of  its  professors.  The  Prophet  of 
Islam — it  was  the  one  fault  in  his  otherwise  grand  character — was 
not  free  from  the  stain  of  sensuaUty.  Much  allowance  must  bo 
made  for  the  time,  for  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  variety  of 
motives  that  may  have  influenced  him ;  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  also  that  he  never  claimed  to  be  other  than  a  man 
with  all  the  faults  of  human  nature ;  yet,  when  all  reasonable 
allowance  has  been  made,  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  lay  himself 
open  to  this  charge ;  and  his  example,  in  this  particular,  has  been 
fatally  improved  on  by  his  folio  were  generally,  and,  more  markedly 
fio,  by  the  Othmanli  Turks,  from  the  miserable  Sultan  who  has 
lately  gone  to  his  account,  down  to  the  brutal  Zaptieh  of  Bosnia 
or  Bulgaria. 

Again,  the  Prophet's  idea  of  heaven,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  was  not  wholly  nor  even  mainly  material,  and  it  is  to  be 
particularly  remarked  that  his  views  giew  more  spiritual  as  he 
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himEelf  drew  near  his  end.  It  was  tlie  presence  of  God,  and  of 
the  "Companions  on  High*'  who  had  so  faithfully  served  Him, 
and  not  the  hoiiris,  or  the  banquets,  or  the  gardens  of  heaven» 
which  filled  the  Prophet's  soul  while  he  was  producing  the  later 
Suras  of  the  Korau,  w*hen  he  made  Uis  noble  speech  to  th© 
assembk^d  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  still  more  when  he  felt  the 
approach  of  those  **  winnounng  wings  of  death/'  which  enabled 
him,  as  they  enabled  Stephen,  and  as  they  have  enabled  others 
before  and  since,  to  pierce,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment,  through  the 
curtain  of  sense,  to  hear  au  echo  <if  the  harmonies  that  are 
inaudible,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  things  that  are  invisible. 
But  the  material  and  the  sensual  accessories  were  still  there,  and 
we  are  hardly  doing  a  wrong  to  human  nature,  or  attributing  to 
the  Turk  what  does  not  belong  to  ourselves,  when  we  say  that  it 
IS  not  so  much  the  thought  of  Allah  Himself,  but  of  the  good 
things  which  Allah  will  bestow  upon  him,  which  fills  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  half-clothed,  half-fed  Otlimanli,  when  he  goes  into 
battle  against  heavy  oddn,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  a  destiny 
which,  in  this  world  at  least,  is  too  strong  for  him,  to  strike  for 
Allah  agahist  the  Infidel. 

Again,  the  beHef  in  God*s  foreliiiowledge,  and  the  absohite  sub* 
mission  to  His  will,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  rehgions  that  are 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  intensity  of  which  lends  such  marvel- 
lous force  and  dignity  to  Islam,  while  they  are  capable  on  occasion 
of  nerving  the  weak  and  making  the  coward  brave,  have  com- 
bined with  the  national  stolidity  and  quietism  of  the  Turk  to  give 
hhn  that  blind  belief  in  dc-stiny  w^liich  often  paral^'^zes  action,  and 
which  has  made  him,  for  a  century  past,  look  patiently  forward  to 
the  extinction  of  lua  empire  and  his  race,  beheving  it  to  be  the 
sovereign  will  of  Allah. 

Lastly,  the  martial  energy  and  the  intrepid  faith  of  the  warriur 
Prophet  at  Bedr  and  at  Ohud,  not  to  speak  here  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Jihad,  have  again  and  again,  when  there  was  little 
call  for  it,  served  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  whicli  was  lying  dormant; 
and  as  with  the  tiger  so  with  the  Tartar,  when  the  first  taste  of 
blood  has  been  given,  a  tliirst  for  it  is  awakened  wliich  is  often 
not  satisfied  till  whole  provinces  have  nm  red  with  it* 

If  we  add  to  these  considerations  that  it  is  not  the  Koran  and 
the  Traditions  alone,  but  it  is  the  voluminons  maxims  that  have 
been  developed  oui  of  them,  which  form  the  basis  of  Turkish  civil 
and  religious  law;  and  that  of  the  four  schools  which  are  con- 
sidered orthodox,  the  Turks  have  always  belonged  to  that  of  Abu 
Hanifa,  who  is  the  least  rigid  of  them  all,  and  has  strained  the 
letter  of  the  Koran  in  th©  direction  of  laxity  almost  to  burstings 
we  shall  realize  how  profonndly  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Turk  have  modified  the  original  Islam. 
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But  the  abuse  of  a  reUgion  is  not  its  use,  and  the  philosophical 
mind  is  never  more  needed,  and  never  alas  1  is  it  less  likely  to  be 
employed,  than  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  blind  national 
and  rehgious  hatreds,  or,  what  is  worse,  dynastic  and  tenitorial 
ambitions,  when  even  generous  indignation  against  foul  wrong,  are 
being  called  in  to  cut  the  knot.  It  is  one  thing  to  note  the 
general  result ;  it  is  quite  another  to  analyze  the  process,  and  to 
show,  as  far  as  may  be  with  judicial  impartiaUty,  what  parts  of 
the  problem  are  due  to  the  rehgion  itself,  what  to  forced  interpre- 
tations of  that  rehgion,  and  what  again  to  pecuUaritics  of  soil  and 
chmate,  of  race  and  civilization. 

One  remark  in  common  fairness  to  Islam  I  must  make  here.  It 
woidd  fare  ill  with  Christianity  if  the  method  and  the  spirit  of 
many  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  lately  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  so  far  as  it  affeots  Islam,  were  appUed  to  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  a  conspicuous  exception : 
even  when  he  is  most  severe  upon  the  Turk,  he  shows  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  full  justice  to  the  rehgion  which  the  Turk  professes. 
But  take,  for  instance,  the  last  few  pages  of  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacColl's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  CONTEMPORARY  Review. 
With  the  earlier  and  the  really  valuable  part  of  his  article,  his 
denunciation  of  Turkish  misrule,  I  entirely  sympathize ;  but  if,  as 
the  latter  part  imphes,  we  are  to  condenm  Islam  in  toto  because 
the  Turkish  Government  is  corrupt  and  cruel,  if  we  are  to  ignore 
all  that  is  good  in  the  Koran,*  and  all  that  it  has  done  for  the 
world,  because  the  Softas  (see  pp.  988,  989)  study  intolerant 
and  immoral  text-books  which  profess  to  be  founded  upon  it, 
what  could  we  say,  in  common  justice,  to  a  devout  Muslim  who 
should  apply  the  same  method  to  Christianity?  Christianity  has 
been  appealed  to,  and  that  by  Christians,  who  were  not  neces- 
sarily insincere,  in  support  of  the  morals  of  the  casuists,  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  of  the  abuses  of  the  monastic  system  and 
the  confessional,  of  the  vagaries  of  asceticism,  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  do  wrong,  of  passive  obedience,  nay,  even 
of  slavery  itself,  and  of  the  cold-blooded  cmelties  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  theoretical  rights  of  the  conqueror,  according  to  the 
Muslim  laws  of  war,  are  abhorrent  to  our  modern  notions,  and  well 
they  may  be ;  but  they  were  never  carried  out,  even  by  the  Turks 
themselves,  still  less  by  the  generous  Samcens  in  the  full  career  of 
their  conquests,  and  they  are  not  worse  than  those  which  Chiistians 
for  many  centuries  thought  allowable  in  deahng  even  with  each 

•  There  is  not  an  act  of  craelty  or  lust  committed  by  Turk,  Circassian,  or  Bulgarian 
HwiUin,  upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  tho  recent  Bulgarian  atrocities ;  there  is  not  an 
imjQft  judgment,  not  an  act  of  brutality  or  extortion,  of  which  Beg  or  Aga,  Vali  or 
Mnteaarif,  Zaptieh  or  Kainakam,  has  been  guilty  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
whieh  is  not  as  emphatically  and  as  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  Koran  as  by  the  Bible 
Hnli. 
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other,  much  more  with  so*calIed  iufeiior  and  heathen  races.  What 
Jluehm  conqueror  erer  treated  Christiana  whom  he  had  conquered 
as  Hemando  Cortez  treated  the  Jlexicaus,  or  Pizarro  the  Peruvianst 
The  extreme  doctrine  that  a  conquered  people  have  no  lights  was 
apphed  fur  centuries  by  all  European  nations  to  the  whole  African 
race,  a  race  whom  they  en8laved  without  conquering;  and  it  is 
not  many  years  since  American  bishops  wrote  manuals  for  the  uso 
of  slaves,  telling  them  that  God  had  denied  them  rights  in  this 
world,  even  tliongh  He  might  grant  them  in  the  next.  In  the 
Crusades,  when  Christendom  was  fairly  pitted  against  Islam,  and 
Avhen,  therefore*  a  comparison  is  at  once  more  possible  and  moro 
just,  the  liimianity  of  the  followers  of  the  two  creeds  will  be  found 
to  admit  of  a  very  sharp  coutmst^  but  that  contract  is  nut  in  favour 
of  the  Christians. 

Dn  Sprenger  has  remarked  that  though  Islam  has  been  described 
in  many  books^  yet  few  educated  people  know  more  about  it  than 
that  the  Turks  are  Mohammedans  and  allow  polygamy.  Mr. 
MacColI  has  added  to  this  the  discovery  that  their  system  of 
goverament  is  infamous,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  committing 
foul  atrocities,  but  this  doe^  not  make  his  appreciation  of  Mam  as 
a  whole  more  just.  He  quotes  freely  enough  from  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  that  have  been  published  since  the  disturbance  broke 
out  and  written,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  it;  he  even,  when  he 
speaks  or  thinks  he  is  speaking  of  Islam  in  general,  ascends  as 
high  as  to  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Sir  William  Muir.  It  %vould  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  gone  to  the  Koran;  but  in  the 
one  passage  in  whicli  Ite  does  refer  to  it,  ho  credits  it  ^\dtli  some- 
thing  which  it  certainly  does  not  contain,  and  in  the  latter  paii  of 
his  article  he  uses  the  word  "Muslim"  as  though  it  were  con%^ertible 
and  synonymous  with  "  Turk.*'  As  if  a  rchgion  which  has  existed 
for  twelve  centuries,  and  has  spread  from  the  Malay  Archipelago 
to  Sierra  Leone,  can  be  fairly  characterized  by  the  complexion  it 
bears  in  Bulp^aria,  under  circumstances  wlxich  are  absolutely  imique, 
at  the  present  day  I  But  this  is  only  a  sample  taken  almost  at 
hap-hazard  from  one  of  the  better  and  more  tliouglitful  articles 
that  the  passion  of  the  present  moment  has  called  out. 

To  say,  as  such  writera  and  such  speakers  do»  that  Moham- 
medauB  can  never  govern  Christians  weU — in  other  words,  that 
a  Mohammedan  government  can  never  be  a  good  government — 
\»  as  intolerant  and  often sive  as  it  is  untnic.  Toleration  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  is  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  hardly  becomes  those  who  have  so  recently  learned  the 
lesson  themselves,  to  turn  round  and  anathematize  governments 
wliich  are,  confessedly,  of  a  different  as  w*ell  as  of  a  more  back- 
ward civilisation,  for  the  want  of  it.  If  the  true  believer  is  in  a 
.privileged  position   as  compared  with  a  non-beUcvcr  in   most 
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Mnsulman  countries,  it  is  well  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  how 
long  it  is  since  the  Penal  Code  formed  part  of  our  own  statute- 
book,  and  whether  the  position  of  the  CathoUcs  in  Poland  is 
so  very  tolerable  now  ?  It  needs  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  to 
know  that  so  far  from  trying  to  exterminate  the  Christian  po{)u- 
lations,  the  conquerors  left  them  a  large  measure  of  civil  and 
reKgious  freedom.  The  condition  of  the  subject  provinces  was  in 
no  respect  worse  under  the  Turks  than  it  had  been  under  the  in- 
cessant wars  and  the  vigorous  religious  persecutions  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  ay,  and  of  the  Latin  Empire  which  temporarily  displaced 
it.  The  Bulgarians  themselves  at  one  time  served  wilUngly  in  the 
Turkish  ranks  against  their  Christian  neighbours,  and  they  even 
developed  a  sect,  the  remains  of  which  exist  to  this  day  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Balkan,  which  preached  community  of  goods  and 
the  union  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.* 

Look  again  at  Spain.  While  the  Khalifs  of  Cordova  were 
securing  to  all  their  subjects — Jew,  Mohanamedan,  and  Christian — 
a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  which  Spain  has  never 
attained  either  before  or  since,  while  mosques  and  libraries  and 
palaces  were  rising  in  every  city,  which  are  to  this  day  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  what  was  the  condition  of  Christendom  ? 
Some  few  rays  of  light  it  caught,  it  could  not  help  catching,  from 
the  Muslim  civilization ;  but  beyond  there  was  utter  darkness. 
Even  in  the  full  light  of  Moorish  tolerance,  and  with  its  brilliant 
example  before  it,  there  were  being  sedulously  nursed  in  the 
other  half  of  Spain  the  germs  of  that  diabolical  engine  of  cinielty 
and  oppression,  the  Holy  OfEce — an  engine  which  was  to  burst 
into  its  full  activity  about  the  time  when  the  IMoors,  too  bad  or 
too  good  for  Europe,  were  being  expelled  from  it,  and  which, 
during  three  centuries  of  its  full-blown  strength,  was  to  consign 
to  tortures  unutterable,  tortures  worse  than  the  Bulgarian — the 
thumbscrew  and  the  boot,  the  rack  and  the  stake — three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls. 

Wonder  has  been  expressed  in  some  influential  quarters  lately 
at  the  *'  Judaic  sympathies  "  which  the  Turkish  cause  has  called 
forth  throughout  Europe ;  but  any  one  who  knows  aught  of  the 
treatment  to  which  for  centuries  the  Jews  were  subjected  in  every 
CTiristian  country  in  Europe — who  knows  how  they  are  treated  in 
Servia  and  Koumania  now,  and  who  knows,  also,  aught  of  the  ci\'il 
dignities  and  the  professorships  and  the  wealth  and  the  literary  fame 
to  which  they  attained  in  Spain  throughout  the  tolerant  rule  of  the 
Moorish  Khahfs — ^vill  wonder,  not  at  their  sympathy  for  Islam,  but 
at  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  expressed  wonder  at  it. 

*  Soo  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  Bulgarians  in  Fraser,  for  November,  by  Dr. 
Kilian. 
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Here,  thcTj,  to  retui-n  to  our  immedmte  snbject^  is  the  Turk,  a 
fstraiigelj  mixed  being — in  blood  Turanian,  in  religion  Semitic,  in 
surroundings  Indo-European;  one  of  a  small  caste  of  conquering 
waniors,  proud  pf  their  history  and  achieveraente,  and  prouder 
Fttill  of  their  creed ;  immovable  amidst  change,  micivilized  in  the 
midst  of  civiUzation,  Ins  possessions  coveted  by  all  his  neigliboun?, 
and  he  himself  alteniately  praised  and  abused,  petted  and  brow- 
beaten, bolstered  up  and  undermined,  neglected  and  over-doctored, 
yet  all  the  time  feared  or  misliked  by  all  alike ;  dragged  this  way 
and  that^  forced  in  his  ofBcial  capacity,  and  in  his  exterior,  now  to 
Gallicize,  now  to  Angliciise,  and  now  even  to  Russianize  himself, 
till  he  hardly  knows  where  he  is  or  what  he  ought  to  be ;  yet 
determined  in  his  heait  of  hearts  always  to  remain  the  Turk;* 
pronoimced  scores  of  times  to  be  sick  unto  death,  or  even  dead, 
yet  reviving  again  and  again^  aud  falsif^nng  alike  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  surroundings;  conscious  himself  that  his  end  is  not  far 
ofl\  and  ready  enough  to  submit  to  it  if  it  be  Allah's  will,  but 
determined  that  the  Christians,  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  pre- 
sumptive heirs,  and  whom  he  scorns  as  polytheists,  and  hates  as 
rivals,  shall  not  hasten  it,  if  he  can  help  it,  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
that  if  die  he  must^  he  will  die  hard,  as  becomes  an  imperial  race, 
silent  and  self-reliant,  ovei'%^*helraing,  like  Samson,  more  of  his  foes 
at  his  death  than  ho  has  during  his  long  life.  There  he  is.  He 
has  niled  for  centuries  an  empire  which  has  a  substantial  foothold 
in  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Europe,  where,  in  point  of 
numbers,  his  nation  is  most  concentrated,  and  where  his  foothold 
is  now  most  precarious,  he  rules  over  an  aggregate  of  races  which, 
when  he  held  Hnngaiy  and  the  Crimea  and  threatened  Vienna, 
must  have  been  ten,  and  is  still  four  times  as  numcroua  as  himself. 
His  empire  in  Asia,  where  the  ruling  race  is  more  thinly  scattered, 
and  it«  sum  total  relatively  smaUer,  numbers  a  population  of 
thii-teen  millions,  and  the  States  in  Africa  which  still  owe  him  a 
tributary  or  nominal  allegiance,  as  the  titular  head  of  their  empire  or 
their  reKgion,  number  some  fifteen  millions  more.  His  European 
empire,  with  which  we  are  here  principally  concerned,  contains 
pro^nnces  differing  from  one  another,  and  often  differing  fiercely, 
each  within  itself,  in  point  of  race  or  language,  of  creed  or  man- 
ners, of  past  sufferings  or  of  future  aspirations.  Holding  countries 
which  are  incomparable  in  the  world  in  their  capacities  for  agri- 
cultural and  for  mining  iudustries,  for  manufactures  and  for  trade, 
he  is  unequal  to  the  exertion  which  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth 
require,  and  is  opposed  on  principle  to  the  bustlo  and  the  chica- 
neries which  attend  on  manufactures  and  on  trade.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields,  such  as  it  is  in  Turkey,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
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despised  rayah;  its  trade  and  money-lendiDg  in  those  of  the  supple 
Greek  and  the  wily  Annenian.  The  Turk's  mineral  wealth  Hes, 
where  poets  and  moralists  have  often  wished  wealth  to  lie,  deep- 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  him.  Unable  to  pay  his  way,  now  that  Western  money- 
lenders have  taught  him  to  borrow,  and  have  charged  him  heavily 
for  their  instruction,  and  therefore  needing  money  before  all  things, 
he  leaves  the  wealth  that  lies  at  his  feet  untouched,  and  strives 
to  support  himself,  as  best  he  may,  by  such  taxes  as  he  can 
squeeze  out  of  his  MusHm  and  Christian  subjects.  These  taxes  he 
levies  by  means  of  agents,  whom  he  cannot  control  and  cannot 
trust,  in  that  method  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  arbitrary  and 
oppressive,  the  most  unproductive  and  suicidal;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  added  that  it  is  but  the  veriest  fraction  of  what  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  unfortunate  rayah  that  ever  reaches  the  pocket 
of  his  lord  and  master.  Yet  there  he  is,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  him  ? 

All  Em-ope  is  agreed,  and  the  Turk  himself  is  conscious,  that 
something  must  be  done  with  him  at  last,  but  what  is  it  to  be? 
St.  Louis,  as  1  have  said  above,  in  the  true  crusading  spirit,  was 
for  trying  to  make  short  work  of  him,  and  for  despatching  him  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  Tartarus  from  whence  he  came ;  a  heroic 
remedy  truly,  and  one  which  would  cut  the  knot,  but  which  is  not 
gravely  recommended  by  any  considerable  nimiber  of  politicians 
now  I  Others,  less  thorough-going,  but  not  necessarily  more 
humane,  propose  to  turn  him  at  all  events  out  of  Europe,  and 
l)ack  him  into  Asia.  As  though  Asiatics  were  not  entitled  to 
tlie  same  protection  as  Eiu-opeans,  and  as  though  the  Muslim 
subjects  of  the  Turk  were  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
the  Clnistian  !  If  you  prick  either  of  them,  they  will  bleed. 
AVhy  should  the  horrors  of  Tatar  Bazardchik  or  Batak  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  when  opportunity  may  offer,  and  on  spots 
where  it  is  not  Ukely  that  there  will  be  either  Consuls  or  con-e- 
Hpondents  ?  Why  expose  to  dangers  such  as  these  the  inhabi- 
tants, say  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim,  are  as 
industrious  and  as  law-abiding,  as  temperate  and  as  hospitable, 
as  the  Bulgarians  themselves?  The  imagination  shrinks  from 
contemplating  the  results  of  such  a  policy  of  unjust  and  forcible 
expatriation,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  it  out.  Besides,  if 
the  ruhng  caste  were  driven  out,  which  of  the  subject  nations,  or 
what  possible  combination  of  them,  is  prepared  now  to  take  its 
place  ? 

The  first  step  towards  doing  what  is  right  is  to  make  up  one's 
mind  as  to  what  is  wrong,  and  is  therefore  imder  no  circumstances 
to  be  done ;  and  the  second  is  to  see  clearly  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  the  way  of  doing  it.     We  have  seen  two  things  at  least 
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-which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  have  seen  also,  incidentally,  a 
few  of  the  difficulties  Tchich  He  at  preseiit  in  the  wav  of  anv 

pemianent  settlement.  Let  tis  glance  at  a  few  more  of  these  last. 
It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  an  autonomy  of  eomo  kind  i& 
desirable  for  at  least  two  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  Bosnia,  includ- 
ing the  Hei-zegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  Let  ue  point  out  a  few  of  the 
pmctical  difficulties  in  each. 

Bosnia  lies  apart,  from  the  rest  of  tlie  TiirHsh  Empire,  being 
joined  to  it  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  Its  popidation  is 
entirely  Sclavic,  and  on  one  side  of  it  lies  the  autonomous  State  of 
Servia.  I  say  autonomous,  for  though  it  is  called  a  trfbutary 
State,  the  tribute  of  late  years  has  possessed  the  peculiarity  of  not 
being  paid.  It  has  been  misgoverned  as  much  as  any  province, 
and  for  more  than  a  year  past  has  been  in  actual  revolt ;  it  seems, 
therefore,  from  all  these  points  of  view  a  province  in  which  the 
experiment  of  autonomy  may  easily  be  tried.  But  is  it  soT 
The  population,  though  homogeneous  in  race,  is  epHt  into  three 
hostile  camps  on  the  score  of  religion.  Of  a  population  amounting 
in  roimd  numbers  to  a  million  and  a  quarter,  about  580,000  belong 
to  the  Oi-thodox  Greek  Cliurch,  about  450,000  are  Muslims,  and  the 
rest  Cathohcs.  Here  is  a  ptiuui  facie  difficulty  in  devising  any 
scheme  of  self-goveniment  in  a  country  where  religious  hatreds 
run  so  high  ;  but  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  The  Muslim 
minority,  a  very  large  minority  it  %vaLl  be  observ^ed,  own  nearly  all 
the  land;  they  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  cities, 
and  are  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  ancient  feudal  aristocracy. 
They  are  lilohammedans  not  by  race  but  by  conversion ;  they 
adopted  the  new  faith  Boon  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  to  save,  so 
it  is  eaid,  their  lands;  but  they  cHng  to  it  now  with  all  the  energy 
of  conviction ;  they  are  Muslims  of  the  Muslims,  wholly  diflerent 
in  character  from  the  Turks — energetic,  aggressive,  and  fanatical. 
On  the  score  of  numbers  they  -would  be  entitled  to  nearly  half, 
and  on  the  score  of  property  and  intelligence  to  much  more  than 
half,  of  the  whole  elective  and  administrative  fanctions  in  any 
scheme  of  representative  government  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
European  powers  might  establish ;  and  by  no  conceivable  precau- 
tion, except  that  of  sheer  force,  could  they  be  prevented  fmrn 
getting  it.  The  services  and  the  taxes  due  to  them  as  landlords 
from  their  rayah  tenants  are  as  oppressive,  and  are  exacted  by 
them  with  as  much  ci-uelty,  as  are  the  taxes  due  to  the  central 
Government.  The  Catholic  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
hostile  alike  to  the  Greek  rayah  and  theii*  Muslim  landlordsi  and 
look  to  tlie  Turks,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  most  recent 
authority  on  the  subject,  to  support  th<-ir  interests  against  both. 
They  know  that  autonomy  w*ould  hand  them  over  in  the  long 
result  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  treat  them 
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as  the  Riissians  treat  the  Polish  Catholics,  or  as,  before  the  Turkish 
conquests,  they  themselves  treated  the  Bogomiles.  Of  what  kind 
of  autonomy,  I  ask  again,  is  such  a  province  capable  at  this 
moment  ?  And  over  and  above  this,  there  is  the  whole  of  the  diffi- 
culty interposed  by  Austria,  who  dares  not  take  Bosnia  under  her 
own  protection  because  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Magyars,  and  dares 
not  see  it  independent  because  she  beUeves  her  own  Southern 
Sclavic  provinces  would  gravitate  towards  it. 

But  what  of  Bulgaria!  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  now, 
as  it  would  have  been  six  months  ago,  that  the  Bulgaria  of  our 
geograpliies  is  something  very  different  from  what  it  means  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Bulgariaij.  Autonomy  to  the  former  would  to  the 
minds  of  the  Bulgarians  themselves  be  but  a  flea-bite  ;  moreover, 
as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  it  would  leave  to  the  Turks  the  very 
places  which  have  been  subjected  so  lately  to  such  diabolical 
cruelties.  But  autonomy  to  the  latter  amounts,  as  any  one  who 
will  trace  on  a  map  the  country  really  occupied  by  Bulgarians  will 
see,  to  a  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  an  esta- 
blishment of  a  hypothetical  Bulgarian  Empire  in  its  place.  Are 
the  Bulgarians  fit  for  this,  or  would  they  be  anything  but  d 
cat's-paw  in  the  hand  of  that  vast  and  designing  power  which, 
cairying  *'  a  sword  in  her  right  hand  and  humanity  in  her  left," 
has  shown  by  the  whole  histoiy  of  her  dealings  with  the  Turkish 
Empire,  aud  especially  by  the  not  very  creditable  role  she  has  been 
playing  during  the  agony  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  how  veiy 
mixed  her  motives  are  ?  No  doubt  Russia  has  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Sclavonic  Christians  who,  akin  to  her  in  race  and  religion, 
are  groaning  under  Turkish  oppression, — she  would  not  be  human  if 
she  had  not, — but  she  has  shown  too  clearly,  alike  by  what  she  has 
done  and  by  what  she  has  abstained  from  doing,  that  her  sympathies 
are  altogether  subservient  to  her  ambition.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  chance,  such  as  has  rarely  presented  itself  before,  of 
securing  a  great  and  a  pennanent  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Europe  is  united,  and 
the  Turks  are  not  likely  to  resist  its  voice.  The  one  great  obstacle  is 
Russia.  With  peace  in  her  mouth,  but  with  war  in  her  heart  and 
in  her  acts,  she  enters  the  Conference  anned  to  the  teeth ;  she 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  so  little  please  her  as  a 
scheme  which  should  put  all  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey 
under  the  active  guardianship  of  Europe  at  large,  and,  while  it 
gave  them  bondjide  guarantees  against  all  the  abuses  of  Turkish 
rule,  should  allow  them  to  develop  their  national  aspirations  and 
national  life  in  independence  of  the  Mu8co^dte,  till  they  may,  per- 
chance, be  ready  to  enter  on  the  inheritance  which,  on  every 
ground  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  is  theirs,  not  hers.  To  enter 
I  say  on  their  own  inheritance,  for  no  one  who  knows  what  the 
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BulgariaiiB  are  can  doubt  that  to  them,  above  all  the  other  meee 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula^  belongs,  if  onJy  they  are  ^wiee  and 
patient,  the  future.  At  present,  by  the  testimony  of  their  best 
friends,  they  are  eminently  peaceful  and  deficient  in  those  capa- 
cities for  government  which  even  a  nation  which  is  grievously 
oppressed  can  show  if  it  possesses  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  progressive ;  they  have  made 
great  advances,  far  greater  than  most  parts  of  Russia,  even  under 
the  Tm-ki&h  rule  ;*  they  amount  hi  their  widely  scattered  habitata 
to  four  or  five  millions  j  and,  what  is  most  important,  they  have 
strong  national  aspimtions  which  have  pertinaciously  resisted  all 
the  efiuiis  of  the  degraded  Fanariote  clique  to  denationalize 
and  turn  them  into  Greeks,  and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Kussians  to 
dazzle  them  wth  the  Pan-Scla\ic  ideal.  This  is  an  important 
point,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  spite,  then,  of 
all  the  Turkish  misgovernment,  it  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time 
past  the  Bulgarians  have  looked  to  the  Porte  to  secure  to  them 
their  national  Church  and  to  save  them  from  the  infamous  oppres- 
sion of  the  Greek  Patriarch  and  Ids  venal  and  illiterate  clergy. 
Such  at  least  was  the  Anew  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  friends 
the  Bulgaiians  ever  had,  the  late  Lord  Strangford,  and  such,  at  all 
events  till  the  time  of  the  atrocities,  was  the  view  of  the  zpost 
hitelhgent  among  the  Bulgarians  themselves : — 

*^  AcciLstomed  for  ceuturies  to  Ottoman  dominion,  we  see  in  it  the  pro- 
tecting guardian  of  our  individuality  ;  we  are  attached  to  Turkey  by  the 
double  tie  of  habit  and  self-interest," 

So  wrote  au  inteUigent  Bulgarian  to  the  Pall  Mall  GazetUm  18G8, 
Another  Bulgarian  in  the  f^ame  year  expresses  similar  views  in 
a  letter  which  I  shoxdd  like  to  quote  at  length,  but  of  which  space 
prevents  my  giving  more  than  two  or  three  salient  passages : — 

"'  Bulgaria  is  not  only  the  vastent  and  the  most  abundaot  in  resources 
among  the  districts  of  European  Turkey ;  it  also  hap[^>en8  to  be  the  only 
one  in  which  there  is  no  idea  of  revolt  against  tiie  Forte,  the  only  one  in 
which  a  quiet,  industrious,  and  stiu-dy  population  ueeds  nothing  but  a 
regard  for  certain  elementary  rights  to  make  it  fully  satisfied  with  a 
government  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  for  four  centmii^s,  even 
though  it  be  more  exposed  than  auy  other  to  the  intriguer  and  invitatious 
of  Russian  Pauslarisin  by  reason  of  its  Slavonic  origin/'f 

Then  after  dwelling  on  the  large  amoimt  of  freedom  and  even 
of  authority*  left  by  the  Ottomana  to  each  national  Church  under 
their  sway,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Fanariote  Greeks  managed 

*  Midhflt  Pufiha,  ivho  !d  now  eUboratiDg,  or  trying  to  eljibonitef  a  constitution  for  Uie 
whole  ompiro,  gbowcd  by  bis  pt^verntnont  and  hifl  pnidfttrt  r^foima  in  BBlcrtirif^  that  h*» 
WAS  DO  mei^  pajjor  polilician.     U  was  the  estraordi!  r  e  of  tho  p 

tion,  tradOi  and  agriculture^  in  cc»D^(^quollOO  of  thi  timt  exci' 

of  tho  Circ4fi«iana  and  their  own  Ma»tim  brethreD  in  i-^uipixia.  and  so  prcporna  in»j  ^tjj 
for  th©  catastrophe* 

t    S+je  Lord  StniiiL'fonl%  SoTortel  Wntmgf,  VoL  I.  pp.  'i!?-^— 2'^f% 
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lo  make  the  Porte  beUeve  that  the  Bulgarians*  being  **  Greek  ** 
by  religion^  should  therefore  be  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Confitantinople : — 

'•  By  detaining  tbc  juKs(Uctic*n  of  B«l*^aria  from  the  Turks  the  Greeks 
Wide  a  virtual  t*nnqup»t  of  that  country*  ...  It  was  then  that  the  work 
nf  dtiniitionalrzaUon  commenced  for  tbe  BuJg'arians.  Greeks  were  every- 
where jiiaceil  at  the  hea<l  of  Slavonic  bishoprics ;  id  the  churches  and 
scbooU  the  Slavonic  tong-uo  was  (displaced  by  Greek,  and  such  establish- 
ia€<nts  were  viewe^l  aft  the  actual  property  of  the  Fanariote  Government. 
TT  lis  Dot  toi  '         "  it  I  have  written  above  will  show 

h  a  share  *  ^^y  really  devolves  in  Turkey  on  the 

«|iiuttuU  head  of  a  dciiJ)!!  This  authority  was  fiot  idle  in  Fanariote 

hatida^  what  between  H  ^  j'lthy  and  BulgariaQ  torpor.     As  agicnta 

of  tL«*  pa^f  !<^nt  ifl  their  pahicea,  as  assessors  of  taxes,  as  sciiool- 

lDa«%'r^,  [  ■  t^'tjs,  these  Greeks  benumbed  Bulgaria  and  made  it  a 

p  rul  at  the  w^ill  of  the  Fanariote  Pope.  It  is  hard  to  bear  the 

y  -  ty  against  the  will  \  but  it  is  far  harder  to  be  enslaveil  to 

ar  wliere  a  new  tyrant  is  found  at  every  step.  *  *  .  What 

dm  patron  of  Slavism,  say  at  this  sight  of  a  Slavonic  people  at 

the  meivy  of  Gnx^k  vanity  and  rapacity  ?  Russia  let  matters  alone  for  a 
very  goo<l  reason.  Russia  just  lent  Bulgaria  to  the  Greeks  until  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  might  enable  her  to  reckon  in  turn  with  her  associates.  She 
mjectefl  that  it  was  tho  Turkish  Government  that  the  Bulgarians  would 
bold  resfx^nsiblt'  fur  Gan^k  oppressions.  She  let  the  Greeks  sow  the  seed 
erf  juisery  in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  Turks  might  reap  the  harvest 
iif  revolt.  Bulgarian  vitality,  liowever,  proved  stronger  than  all  the  evils 
oC  tyranny  and  ignorance/' 

And  now  note  the  writer's  general  coDcluBion  aa  regards  RiiBsian 
gjinpathj^  for  Bulgaria : — 

*•  Thus  it  is  that  Russia  manifests  no  sympathy  for  the  revival  of  a  Sclav 
oaiiogQaiity  which  seeks  nothing  from  her.  In  none  of  her  treaties  witli 
Turkey  has  she  ever  mentioned  Bulgaria,  The  reason  of  this  is  cleai 
Mioogh.  Russia  has  no  desire  to  sec  a  numerous  Sclavonic  commimity 
rise  Hitfi  a  nation  at  her  side,  stamj>ed  with  feature  and  character  other 
than  tl           '  I '  :i  that  she  sees  a  danger  to  her  beloved  Panslavism. 

Shi»  w.  Liia  bilkd  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  Grecism  till  the  day 

of   '  ul  Gneco- Russian  policy  in  the  East;  biding  that 

Of  ;  ping  up  Bulgaria  as  her  own  property,  a  Slavonic  waif 

izid  latrj-iVt  du*',  as  it  nixittcr  uf  r<turse,  to  the  God  of  Panslavism.  Unfor- 
tunately Bulgaria,  rhnu^^li  at  Ivngth  awakened,  stands  unnoticed  and  alone; 
aod  Russia  lias  been,  therefore,  striving  to  turn  that  awakening  to  her 
account  on  an  cither  tack.  To  a  people  whom  ^be  wa^  hitherto  content  to 
Atcrifice  to  a  handful  of  Greeks  she  is  proposing  to  become  a  full-blowit 
BulL'^trian  kiij!j'lniu — ii;iv,  a  constitutional  one.  In  support  of  this  object 
«^h  ;iuds  of  ruiTuins  into  the  mterior.  who  were  arrestee  I 

In  ...    .._.,. ^^....iiiry  themselves/' 

We  have  here  then  incidentally,  from  the  mouth  of  a  patriotic  Bid- 
garian,  facts  very  similar  to  those,  the  assertion  of  which  has  drawn 
dir  ,  '  upon  Lord  Beaconsfirdd and  Mr.  Baring;  the 

c«i'  ;  ther  midesei-vei  for  far  too  much  stress  was 

bud  on  thetn*  Lord  Beacon sfield  forgot  his  own  maxim  that  *' great 
rev  V    :  ,  ule  by  greased  cartridges/*     WTiere  there  is 

ch  lit  and  dissatisfaction,  tliere  is  no  need  to 
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call  ill  the  aid  either  of  greased  cartridges  or  of  secret  societies ; 
they  are  symptoms^  or  at  most  occaetions  only,  not  caiiaee ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  so  far  right  that  there  was 
no  active  dispoBition  to  rise  against  the  oppressor.  This  is  clear, 
I  think,  from  the  sketch  I  have  given  above  of  their  recent  history, 
and  from  the  very  small  effect  that  the  agitators  were  able  to  pro- 
duce. There  was  but  a  ilicker  of  a  i^volt,  and  it  is  precisely  tliis  that 
makea  the  hoiTOi*s  that  accompanied  its  suppression  doubly,  nay, 
trebly  horrible.  That  the  Bulgarians  deserve  security  from  such 
outrages  as  well  as  from  all  misgovemment  for  the  future  is 
certain,  and  Europe  is  determined  they  shall  get  it;  but  whether 
that  result  can  be  best  obtained  now  by  autonomy  or  anything 
like  autonomy,  is  quite  another  question ;  and  the  above  considera- 
tions do  not  iucline  me  to  answer  the  question  in  the  aflSi-matire* 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  the  extreme,  when  the  collective 
wisdom  of  Europe  is  about  to  enter  on  perhaps  the  most  intricate 
and  momentous  question  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  it,  to 
attempt  to  indicate  in  detail  the  reforms  which  it  seems  that 
Europe  may  well  demand  and  the  Turk  be  expected  to  accept. 
But  there  are  a  few  geneml  considcmtions  suggested  by  what 
has  been  said  above  which  may  perhaps  fitly  fiiid  a  place  at  the 
close  of  this  aHicle. 

1,  The  theoretical  and  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
creation  of  autonomouB  States  being  so  gi-eat,  does  not  the 
Andrassy  Note,  with  certain  obvious  extensions,  point  the  way  ta 
the  best  practical  solution  ?  It  has  already  received  the  general 
support  of  the  chief  European  Powers ;  the  Turks  themselves  may 
accept  its  jiroposals  without  unnecessary  loss  of  dignity,  because 
they  have  nearly  all  been  long  since  freely  promised  by  the  Porte  in 
the  Hatti-Humayoum.  They  include  full  religious  liberty  ;  e{|uality 
before  the  law ;  the  abolition  of  the  faiining  of  taxes,  'v\^th  its  attend- 
ant evils;  the  establishment  of  provincial  councils  and  courts,  fi'eely 
elected  by  the  inhabitants;  the  appUcation  of  the  direct  taxes  of 
each  province  to  local  purposes  ;  the  right  of  Christians  to  acquire 
land,  and  faculties  given  them  for  doing  so.  To  these  should,  of 
course,  be  added  the  diBarraament^  in  time  of  peace,  of  the 
lluslim  population,  the  admission  of  Christians  to  the  army,  to 
the  police,  and  to  the  pubHc  offices ;  the  abolition  of  all  offensive 
badges ;  the  appointment  of  Pashas,  to  be  named  or  approved  by 
the  Powers,  with  fixed  salaries,  and  with  a  definite  but  pufficient 
term  of  office. 

2.  The  real  dliHculty  begins,  not  with  the  promise  but  \ 
execution  of  the  reforms:  the  Turks  may  be  wilUug  to  [ 

but  will  they  be  willing  or  able  to  cany  them  out  t  The  beat 
and  most  far-sighted  amongst  them,  men  like  the  late  V  ^  i 
AaK  Pasha,  will  lack  no  amount  of  will,  but  they  will  vv^h- 
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the  power.  Firm  and  honest  administration  is  what  Turkey  most 
wants,  and  firm  and  honest  administrators,  in  any  number,  she 
does  not  possess.  The  whole  oflScial  class  is  corrupt,  and  the  new 
administrators  must  be  got  from  the  outside ;  from  the  outside, 
alike  of  the  Stambul  clique  of  Muslims  and  of  the  Christians  who 
have  always  been  willing  to  do  their  bidding.  To  arrange  the 
details  and  to  secure  the  success  of  such  a  change  as  this,  and 
of  the  other  changes  which  flow  from  it,  an  international  com- 
mission sitting  at  Constantinople  would,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out  before,  probably  be  necessary.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  business,  but  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  skill  of 
those  now  assembling  at  Stambul,  if  only  they  are  in  earnest  in 
the  matter  and  have  no  purposes  of  their  own  to  serve. 

3.  Everything  that  can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  to  soothe  the 
outraged  pride  of  those  whose  position  will  be  so  altered  by  thes3 
reforoas ;  national  and  religious  feelings  are  to  be  respected  even 
in  a  Turk.  Their  position  at  this  moment  is  as  cruel  and  as 
difficult  a  position  as  their  worst  enemies  could  desire.  They 
have  been  victorious  after  a  fierce  struggle  over  their  revolted 
subjects,  and  over  the  volunteers  of  their  great  hereditary  foe, 
who,  so  far,  has  preferred  to  carry  on  a  masked  war,  war  that  is 
without  its  risks  and  responsibilites,  and  threatens  open  war  then 
most  fiercely,  and  only  then,  when  there  is  most  chance  of  an 
equitable  peace.  The  Turks  have  won  the  victory,  but  they  are 
not  to  reap  its  fniits ;  they  are  called  on  to  reward  those  whom 
they  have  conquered,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  to  introduce 
changes  amongst  themselves  which  are  more  sweeping  than  all 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  English  history  from  the 
days  of  the  Witanagemot  down  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
possible,  however,  to  show  them  that  the  reforms  are  urged  in 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  their  subjects ;  that  the 
maintenance  of  their  empire  depends  upon  them,  and  its  future 
security,  alike  against  internal  revolts  and  foreign  intrigues. 

4.  A  corollary  from  this.  Attend  to  what  the  Turks  urge  when 
it  is  reasonable,  and  extend,  mutatis  mutandis,  whatever  reforms 
are  granted — whether  they  be  great  or  little,  easy  or  difficult — 
to  the  whole  empire.  The  Turkish  argument  that  to  give  special 
privileges  to  the  revolted  provinces  would  be  to  put  a  i)remium  on 
revolt,  and  to  encourage  a  like  internal  discontent  and  foreign 
interference  in  all  other  provinces,  is  unanswerable.  The  Qxih 
complained  of  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  empire,  and 
all  alike  need  redress.  The  atrocities  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  difier 
chiefly  from  those  among  the  Nestorians  and  Yezidis  in  their 
having  been  found  out. 

6.  Make  it  clear  that  while  the  reforms  introduced  are,  it  is  hoped, 
kutingy  the  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  is 
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QvXf  temporary  and  traiimtional.  Make  it  clear  that  none  of  the 
Towcrw  have  ony  private  inotivftH  uf  their  own,  but  that  tliey  are 
Hiniply  |)layiug  the  part  of  philaiithropista,  and  tiding  the  TxirkiBli 
Empire  over  a  dangerotw  timu.  Divest,  abo,  wliat  ir  done  of  eveiy 
appearaiico  of  tHmtility  to  Islam.  IJeforQ  long  MnsIimB  may  need 
protection  a/^aiiiKt  Clirih-tiiin  intolerance*  a«  mxich  as  Chiistians 
noed  it  now  againcit  MuKlim.  Mohammcfdans  and  ChriBtians  require 
only  a  (government  that  i«  tolerably  good  to  get  on  AveU  together. 
Ill  wolUgoveniud  countiien,  mutvial  nji^conceptions  and  prejudice 
alone  are  at  the  bottom  of  any  ill-fucKng  that  exista  between 
tliem  ;  UMtl  tf  tlirH(*  are  romovod,  tho  early  hopes  of  the  Prophet 
may  yet  he  fulfilled.  The  two  religioiifl  spring  from  kindred  soil, 
roventnce  tlii5  name  prriphet*,  womhip  the  same  God.  "Say  imto 
the  rHiriHtiane/'  Raid  Mnhammed,  **  their  God  and  our  God  la  one." 
Why  ^houlU  they  not  work  together^  etifl*  in  Uh  respective  sphere, 
for  tho  common  good  of  Imnianity  ? 

fi*  England  haw  now  a  grand  chance ;  whe  haa  been  wrong, 
fatally  wrcjng,  not  in  «npporting  the  Turkiitih  Empire  against 
Kusiiia,  but  in  the  way  in  which  aho  has  supported  it.  From  a  too 
oxchmive  regard  to  her  own  intoreBts  in  the  Kast^  she  has  hitherto 
been  primarily  anxious  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  has  not  cared 
to  inquire  too  minntrly  into  what  was  the  price  that  was  being 
paid  for  it.  She  ha«  had  no  ill  will  to  tlic  Christian  populations, — 
far  frum  it  ;  but  she  luis  not  insisted*  as  she  might  have  done,  ou 
the  ameUoration  of  their  unhappy  lot  as  the  one  condition  of  her 
Kupport*  She  has  thus  driven  tlie  Christian  States  of  Turkey  to 
look  for  their  pmtection  tt>  a  power  wliich  most  of  them  dislike, 
and  fear  only  le«B  than  they  fear  the  Turks  themselves,  England, 
however,  has  a  vantage*grom\d  in  the  coming  Conference  which 
does  not  btdutig  to  Hussia,  She  comes  into  it^  as  far  ajs  the  treat* 
mcnt  of  subjeet-mces  goes,  with  comparatively  clean  hauda,  and, 
however  nionn'titotis  her  interests  in  the  East*  her  interest  in  the 
t  pn^sont  question  is  confined  to  defeiico  against  possible,  or  even 
[probable,  aggitjssion*  Whatever  bo  the  comparative  merits  of 
Turkish  and  Russian  rule,  Kussia  is  not  clean-handed  enough  in 
Turkestan,  in  Poland,  and  the  Cancasus  to  justify  her  in  tho  part 
sh«  now  a8sume9  to  play— that  of  the  disiiiterestcd  advocate  of 
humanity,  who.  in  pursuit  of  her  '*  sacred  mission,'''  is  entitled,  by 
threats  of  instant  war,  to  ft>rce  upon  the  whole  of  Europe  the 
reforms  wliieh  she  may  name  and  tlie  guarantees  which  it  may 
plMso  her  to  select.     Witness  and  eounm'^l,  judg«*  and  ex  l  r, 

nil  in  oni^  I  The  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Turkish  t*. .  wi^ . .  l>y 
Huasia  slionld  be  rt^MH^Hl  by  force  of  arms,  for  it  may  affect  for  ill 
t  TV  not  t  urks  and  of  the  CJmstian  commuuiliaB 

K  .  .  ..^v^y,  but  I  .  .*.  ,.,.,..;  nnd  E*--^ --^  ^^hh  do  thk  tritfi  a  cImt 
v^%ii0cictiec  tl*  only  aho  shows  by  her  that  the  interests  of 
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the  Chiistians  of  Turkey  are  at  least  as  dear  to  her  as  to  Russia. 
Bussia  is  not  a  Sclavonian  only,  it  is  a  Tartar  empire,  ajid  all 
Europe  is  interested  in  checking  her  advcuice  upon  Constantinople. 
Seventh,  and  lastly.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  good  service  to 
England  by  arousing,  not  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  and  in  a 
way  in  which  few  but  he  could  have  done,  the  indignation  of  the 
English  people  at  wrongful  deeds,  for  which,  by  a  well-meaning 
but  a  shortnsighted  poKcy,  they  had  made  themselves,  in  some 
degree,  responsible.  I  venture  to  think,  pace  tanti  naminis^  that  in 
80  doiag  he  has  used  language  which  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
has  not  considered  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  has  pressed 
unduly  hard  on  the  Turks  as  a  race,  and  has  kindled  hopes  which 
are  not  altogether  practicable.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  has  elevated 
policy  and  diplomacy,  if  but  for  a  moment,  into  a  higher  region, 
a  region  where  they  ought  to  be  more  at  home  than  they  are — ^the 
region  of  hmnanity.  He  has  raised  the  English  people  out  of  and 
above  themselves,  and  has  given  them  a  wholly  new  point  of 
departure  in  their  deahngs  with  the  East.  Any  mischief  he  may 
have  done  is  sUght  and  remediable — it  is  even  now  passing  away; 
the  benefits  ought  to  bo  deep  and  lasting.  The  awakened  con- 
science of  England  as  respects  the  subject  population  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  must  react  upon  herself,  must  raise  the  general 
level  of  her  policy  as  an  imperial  State,  and  must  also  drive  her 
to  ask  herself  whether  her  treatment  of  even  the  "  outer  barbarian" 
is  in  all  respects  what  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  Avithout  humility  and  Avithout  pride,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  cry  for  vengeance  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Jamaica  Insurrection,  for  the  unneces- 
sary burning  in  war  of  a  town  in  Africa  or  of  a  palace  in  China, 
that  the  imperial  poUcy  of  England  has  been  in  recent  years 
conspicuously  humane ;  but  there  is  one  accusation  to  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  must  plead  guilty,  a  ^vrong  committed  not  in  a  burst 
of  passion,  but  continued  through  a  long  course  of  years  with  at 
least  a  half  consciousness  of  what  its  nature  is,  which  desolates  a 
wider  area,  and  is  fraught  with  misery  more  lasting,  than  even 
the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  We  have  been  cultivating  in  India 
for  many  years  a  poisonous  drug,  the  most  noxious  that  earth 
produces,  a  drug  fatal  ahke  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  a  petty  increase  in  our  Indian  revenue,  have  forced  it  at 
the  cannon's  mouth  upon  a  people  who  would  fain  once  have 
rejected  it,  but  have  now  alas  !  thanks  to  us,  come  to  look  upon 
it  almost  as  a  necessity.  Let  Mr.  Gladstone  once  awake  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  tliis  enonnity,  and  then  ^vitll  all  that  moral 
earnestness  and  that  contagious  enthusiasm  which  belong  to  him, 
and  which,  more  even  than  the  vastncss  of  liis  knowledge  and  the 
splendour  of  liis  genius,  have  made  him  what  he  is,  place  it  before 
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the  people  of  England  in  its  trae  colours ;  and  they  will  rise  up  as 
one  man,  and,  inspired  once  again  by  his  impetuous  eloquence, 
will  determine  to  sweep  it  from  the  earth,  even  as  they  have  now 
determined  that  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  swept  away,  if  it 
cannot  be  made  to  answer  the  proper  object  of  its  existence — the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  well-being  and  security,  as  far  as  may 
be,  of  all  classes  of  its  subjects. 

R.  BOSWORTH  SmTH. 
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MODERN  ATHEISM :  ITS  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
MORALITY. 


THE  struggle  between  theology  and  its  opponents  is  a  matter 
that  is  growing  daily  in  popular  interest.  The  general 
pubhc  are  becoming  daily  more  alive  to  it.  Even  those  who 
imderstand  least  of  the  new  ideas,  are  encouraged  by  them  to 
treat  the  old  with  freedom.  At  frivolous  Sunday  luncheon-tables 
youths  and  maidens  who  have  just  returned  from  church  may  be 
heard  avowing  their  disbeKef  in  eternal  punishment,  and  dis- 
cussing their  several  theories  of  a  future  life.  In  slightly  more 
educated  circles,  the  existence  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  an  open 
question,  and  the  rehgion  of  Christ  and  the  rehgion  of  Humanity 
are  weighed  together  in  the  balance.  In  the  places  to  which 
thought  penetrates  most  slowly,  signs  begin  to  appear  of  its 
present  disturbing  influence.  This  is  shown  clearly  enough  by 
the  more  and  more  popular  form  which  speculative  discussions  are 
now  assuming.  Our  newspapers  and  magazines  are  full  of  them, 
and  they  are  addressed  avowedly  to  a  lay  audience.  These, 
indeed,  are  so  plentiful  and  so  various,  that  I  had  best  explain  at 
starting  the  exact  aim  with  which  I  add  to  their  number.  That 
aim  is  not  to  say  anything  entirely  new.  In  that  case  I  should 
probably  say  something  entirely  false.  My  aim  is  simply  to  press, 
as  a  main  issue,  what  has  hitherto'  been  treated  generally  as  a 
side  one,  and  has  been  as  a  side  one  eluded  hitherto  by  those  who 
were  afraid  to  meet  it.  It  is  my  aim  to  drag  this  issue  forwards. 
into  the  middle  of  the  path,  as  it  were,  and  to  give  it  its  due 
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impoi-tanee,  be  this  great  or  small ;  eo  that  those  whom  the  specu- 
lative discTissions  of  the  day  reach  maiTily  throngh  our  periodical 
literftture,  may  be  brought  face  to  face  A^dth  certain  practical 
rcBults  depending  on  tlie  qnoRfion  wlnr*]i  tliey  aro  invif^d  U^  pass 
a  judgment  on. 

The  creeds*  old  or  new,  tliat  are  in  our  d'^y  benig  offered  to  the 
world,  seem  at  first  sight  alniost  endless  in  variety.  But  in  spite 
of  this  they  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes,  according 
as  they  »a8Sert  definitely*  or  deny  definitely,  two  doctrines — the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  the  personal  immortality  of  man. 
Each  of  these  doctrines  doubtless  has  adherents  who  deny  the 
other ;  th(^e  are  doubtless  many  sceptics  who  Avill  deny  or  affirm 
neither.  But  these,  as  vniX  appear  shortly,  may  be  considered*  so 
far  as  my  present  argument  goes,  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  classes  mentioned,  or  may  else  be  left  out  of  the  question 
altogether.  I  consider,  then,  that  for  aU  intents  and  purposes,  the 
dogmatic  believers  and  the  dogmatic  unbelievers  are  the  only  two 
parties  worth  taking  account  of»  and  that  it  is  one  or  other  of 
these  that  must  eventually  conquer  the  w<irld.  The  special  spirit 
of  our  own  day  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  unbelievers.  It  is 
assumed  that  they  have  a  right  to  conquer,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  conquer.  'VVTiat  will  be  the  results  of  this  conquest  is 
quite  another  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  certainly  of  some 
impoiiance,  and,  as  I  purpose  to  show,  has  been  somewhat  too 
hastily  taken  for  granted. 

Now  between  the  two  parties  in  question — the  believera  and 
the  imbelievers — ^the  discussion  has  hitherto  turned  mainly  on  the 
origin  of  the  contested  doctrines ;  and  the  opponents  of  them 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  whole  dispute  will  be  over  if  they  can 
show  that  these  doctrines  have  no  place  in  a  scientific  co- 
and  that  their  existence  may  be  readily  accoimted  for  by  iL  -  i  .. 
of  men's  imaginations,  or  their  natural  hopes  and  fears,  or  by  the 
imperfections  of  their  early  philosopliies.  And  under  ceitafri 
circumstances  we  might  admit  that  the  question  should  be  so 
decided,  and  bid  the  unbelievers  welcome  to  their  victory.  But  «« 
matters  stand  there  is  a  certain  very  impoi'tant  point  whicl  'y 

prevents  our  doing  so.  In  spite  of  the  speciJative  ant.  ^  ..  n 
between  the  believers  and  tho  unbelievers,  there  is  one  practioal 
point  on  which  they  both  agree,  and  which  each  is  en 
termined  not  to  yield-  Thc-re  is  a  certain  fore^ine  cl„  ,  -:  ju 
which  to  the  world  at  large  is  held  by  each  to  justify  and  rwjom- 
roend  hi«  premisses,  and  which  each  is  anxious  to  show  is  tho 
logical  residt  of  them.  This  is  the  sacred  and  supreme  importance 
of  a  high  morality — the  essential  superiority  of  virtne  over  vice, 
the  abssolutf  uism  of  right  to  wrong.     As  to  tho   *■ 

things  to  be  l,,„.  i  i;ght,and  t^<  .  v-^^f  fluTnrR  to  be  r  ill*  <1  w 
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there  may  very  possibly  be  certain  diflerences  of  opinion.     But 

the  important  fact  is,  tlmt  whatever  the  believer  or  the  imbeliever 

holds  to  be  absolutely  and  essentia  n  rate 

-  vice — separate  and  set  above  it.  ms 

BcienliHc  men   urge  this  upon  the  world  just  as  much  as  onr 

and  rmr  religioixs  mvBtics,     Virtue,  whatever  virtue  is,  is 

I'*   thing^  n(i('dful ;    and  there    is   scai*cely  an  eminent  nn- 

beUever  who  wanld  not  prmnise,  if  not  to  make  us  more  virtuona, 

.  At  ji  1 '  8  on  a  i^eourer  basis.     No  one  mdeed, 

|Jn  t       ^  iis^would  be  able  to  gain  any  serious 

ing  for  any  system  did  he  admit  that  it  robbed  life  of  all  moral 

I me&iiiiig ;  and  even  those  who  see  least  place  for  etliics  iu  their 

i^retems,  have  always,  in  the  last  resort.,  to  appeal  to  Tmth,  %vhich 

they  nay  it  in  the  hero*8  part  at  all  hazards  to  follow.    But  there 

y   few    philnsophers   who    rest   content   with    this — with 

^  !g  merely  to  this  moral  root  of  then*  systems.     They  are 

Hdarly  aD  of  them  anxious  to  establish  the  fine  quality  uf  the  fruit. 

Nearly  all  ''  '  urs  claim  that,  aocordiug  in  tbeir  \new  of 

it,  human  b  me  a  thing  better  worth  living— a  thing 

wbich,  in  the  profoundest  sense  erf  the  word,  it  is  right  to  call 

,  hiffiir  than  it  was  bt'fore*     At  any  rate — and  this  is  all  that  need 

Mt  thiR  moment  be  insisted  on — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  did 

any  teacher  renounce  his  right  to  the  ethical  vocabidary  now  in 

^TOgue;  did  he  admit  that  the  ideas  connoted  by  snnh  words  as 

Dohleuefia,  heroism,  unselfishness,  tmth,  and  so  forth  wore  ground- 

hm  und  visionary ;  he  would  be  Uke  a  soldier  who  had  laid  down 

liis  anna,  and  was  powerless  either  to  defend  himself  or  assail  his 

«Q4)fni24i«.      No  appeal  to  the   sacredness  of  TiTith   would   give 

otedit  to  a  syatem  that  avowedly  placed  vice  on  a  par  with  virtue, 

and  left  it  ;v  matter  of  indi\*idual  taste  whether  lust  and 

gliittouy  ^  -   -  J       .rable  to  what  bitherto  have  been  considered  as 

thif  highi'at  affections.   Besides,  if  it  bo  true  that  nothing  is  sacred. 

tt  e  "  ^-  a  sacred  thing  to  tell  the  tnith. 

1  ...  liia  none  aru  more  keenly,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
aKve  than  the  more  eminent  scientific  unbelievers  of  our  own  day; 
attd  secordingly,  in  their  addresses  to  the  world  at  large*  we 
find  morality  hoUhng  a  very  prominent  place,  and  claimed  (or 
unbelief  as  its  natural  outcome.  For  instances  of  this  it  will  be 
two  writers*  who,  at  the  present  moment  at  least, 

, .  .-,^  -  ,  ae  most  prominent  and  popular  apostles  of  their  own 

ere^     I  mean  Pmfossor  CUftbrd  and  Professor  Tyudall,  and  I 

Hoe  m  preference  to  any  others,  becuiifie.  in  the 

J ....    .     .  i . .  id  at  large,  it  is  the  authority  of  men  of  science 

by  which  Unbelief  has  been  established.     They  are  the  men  that 
day  are  listened  to;  who  are  sixpposed  to  speak 
:ni.l  lint  '.\^  thc  scribes, 
N  2 
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No  one  can  be  more  vehement,  more  positive,  more  expKcit  than 
Professor  Clifford  in  Uis  denial  of  any  belief  in  God  or  in  immor- 
tality* Tliese  beliefs,  according  to  liim,  are  absurd,  are  groundless, 
are  demonstrably  fake.  He  attacks  them  lu  every  conceiva])le 
way^  with  reason  and  with  rhetoric.  And  yet,  when  he  touches 
on  the  moral  eide  of  life,  he  adopts  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  in- 
dignation of  a  reHgious  zealot  fighting  for  the  glory  of  God,  In 
the  name  of  a  high  morality  he  calls  all  faith  in  the  supernatural 
*' blasphemy**  and  "unspeakable  i^rofanity."  Like  the  Apostlea  of 
Chiist,  he  invokes  '*the  sleepless  vengeance  of  fire''  upon  thoee 
who  do  not  share  hiB  unbelief,  but  who  still  **  soil  their  hearts,"  as 
he  puts  it,  M'ith  arguing  for  their  Gods,  their  hells,  their  heavens — 
*' sickly  dreams,"  so  he  calls  these,  **  of  liysterical  women  and  of 
halt-star%'ed  men,"  And  then,  turning  towards  the  imagined  die* 
ciples  of  his  own  creed  who,  strong  in  their  want  of  faitli,  have 
chosen  the  good  part,  "  But  for  you,'*  he  exclaims,  '*  noble  and 
great  ones,  who  have  loved  and  laboured,  yom^elves  not  for  your- 
selves, but  for  the  universal  folk,  in  your  time  not  for  your  time 
only  I  but  for  the  coming  generations,  for  you  shall  be  life  broad 
and  far-reaching  as  your  love ;  for  you  life-giving  action  to 
the  utmost  reach  of  the  great  wave  whose  crest  you  sometime 
were,"  Professor  Tyndall,  too,  loves  to  set  his  language  aglow 
with  just  the  same  etliical  fer\^our,  and  adds  to  it  a  religioufl 
fervom*  as  wcJh  He  speaks  much,  for  instance,  of  the  ''solemnity 
of  the  problem"  of  existence.  His  heart  is  filled  vdth  awe*  as 
Immanuel  Kant's  was,  by  two  things — "  tlie  stariy  heavens,  and 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibihty  in  man  "  And  this  sense  of  awe* 
he  tells  us,  associates  the  scientific  investigator  in  his  highest 
moments  with  '*  a  power  which  gives  fulness  and  tone  to  hia 
existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyze  nor  comprehendt" 
Nor  has  he  only  thtjse  somewhat  vague  religious  ^^ews.  He  has 
<lefinite  moral  views  as  welL  He  has  the  highest  admiration  for 
Christ  and  His  "iucomparable  life;**  and  sacrifice  of  all  things 
false,  however  pleasant  they  may  be  to  us,  is  with  Professor 
Tyndall  a  paramount  and  primary  duty*  Supposing*  he  says,  that 
liis  own  theory  of  life  has  not  all  the  "  glaihiess  "  of  that  which  he 
designs  it  to  supersede,  this  loss  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
gain  in  Truth ;  **  and  the  gladness  of  true  heroism,'*  he  adds»  "  visits 
the  heart  of  him  who  is  really  competent  '*  to  say  with  Emei-son 
that  Truth  is  the  one  thing  he  covets. 

All  this  talk,  and  most  else  like  it,  that  fills  our  modern  scientirio 
gos|>eK  is  used  with  the  one  aim  of  persuading  the  world  that 
life  will  not  be  altered,  save  for  the  better,  by  a  radical  alteration 
in  our  notions  of  its  origin  and  end*  We  are  still  to  keep  our 
moral  sense.  It  is  still  to  be  our  liighest  guide.  Life  is  still  to  be 
noble  and  sacr-'l  ^i-^  ^"-rnificaat  as  it  was  before.     The  sanctity  of 
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its  various  relations  is  still  to  be  kept  inviolate — ^its  conjugal  and 
its  family  ties;  The  beliefs  we  are  invited  to  get  rid  of — ^the  beliefe, 
that  is,  in  God  and  immortality — have  no  real  connection,  we 
are  told,  with  anything  that  is  valuable.  We  can  get  rid  of  them 
by  themselves,  and  it  will  be  so  much  clear  gain  for  us.  They 
will  take  nothing  with  them  that  a  wise  man  would  wish  to  keep. 

This  is  what  our  modem  teachers  are  now  every  day  assuring 
US  with  increasing  emphasis — assuring  us  both  directly  and  by 
implication.  It  is  this  assurance  which  in  the  present  paper  I 
propose  to  examine,  and  the  falsehood  of  which  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  show.  Whether  the  beliefs  in  question  be  false  or  true, 
I  do  not  here  care  to  inquire.  As  far  as  my  present  argu- 
ment goes,  that  is  of  no  moment.  All  that  I  wish  to  show  is 
that  they  involve  questions  quite  beside  themselves ;  that  much 
that  men  at  present  hold  valuable  in  life — believers  and  un- 
believers alike — ^is  connected  with  them,  and  if  they  go,  will 
have  to  go  with  them.  Perhaps  this  change  would  be  for 
the  better,  perhaps  not.  As  far  as  my  present  argument  goes, 
that  also  is  of  no  moment.  All  that  I  wish  to  establish  is, 
that  the  change  would  be  real — that,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
the  belief  in  God  and  immortahty  has  a  practical  effect  upon 
practical  life — ^upon  what  men  do,  and  what  they  forbear  to  do, 
what  they  love  and  what  they  hate,  what  they  think  of  them- 
selves and  of  one  another ;  that,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not, 
these  two  beliefs  are  implied  in  all  the  special  praise  men  give  to 
self-sacrifice,  to  heroism,  to  purity  of  heart,  and  in  the  special 
value  they  attach  to  the  chastity  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Without  these  two  beliefs,  I  propose  to  show  that  \\cq  under 
sanitary  conditions  ceases  to  be  vice  ;  that  without  them  there  can 
be  no  standard  by  which  the  quality  of  pleasures  can  be  tested ; 
that  truth  as  truth,  and  virtue  as  virtue,  cease  to  be  in  any  way 
admirable;  that,  in  short,  the  whole  complexion  of  Itfe  will 
change,  all  our  notions  of  life  be  turned  upside  down ;  and  that 
those  who  deny  this  fact  or  try  to  conceal  it  from  us  are  guilty 
either  of  imconscious  inconsistency  or  unconscious  fraud.  And  this 
is  an  inconsistency  and  fraud  that  it  is  now  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  expose  and  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  eveiy  one, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  unconsciously  practise  it  and  of 
those  who  are  unconsciously  duped  by  it.  The  world  muRt  not  be 
tricked  into  accepting  premisses  the  only  logical  results  of  which 
it  is  resolved  to  repudiate. 

Let  us  remember  then  that  the  world,  at  present,  is  still  pretty 
generally  resolved  to  praise  morality,  and  not  to  tolerate  any  one 
who  would  preach  it  down :  and  let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the 
real  meaning  of  this  praise  as  understood  by  the  world  at 
large. 
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This  pmise  is  complex*  It  implies,  or  it  may  imply,  two  distinct 
thingg,  one  of  these  being  applicable  to  nnich  I>e8ide8  morality ; 
the  other  being  applicable  to  morality  only.  The  first  of  those 
meanings  it  will  be  well  to  examine  and  put  aside  before  we  go  on 
to  the  second  and  more  important  one.  In  the  fii*8t  place  then, 
when  we  praise  morality  we  may  mean  simply  that  we  see  in 
good  actions  the  same  general  t^*ndency  to  alleWate  pain  and  to 
dietribute  comfoi-t  that  we  see  in  gooil  drainage,  railways,  sanitary 
legislation,  or  steam  throshiug-macbineB.  It  is  a  good  action,  for 
instance,  to  help  one's  neighbours,  A  good  man  will  not  rob,  or 
mnrder,  or  disturb  the  genera!  harmony.  But  !ft  us  remember 
that  when  we  praise  morality"  as  utility,  we  do  not  pmise  it  as 
morality.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  ib  not  a  good  in  itself-  It  is 
simply  the  perfect  adjustment  of  all  the  wheels  of  the  great  knmau 
inilL  No  mill,  however,  is  perfectly  adjusted  only  for  the  sake  of 
going,  or  goes  only  for  the  sake  of  being  perfectly  adjusted  ;  but  it 
goes  and  is  adjusted  for  the  sake  of  some  definite  work,  in  reference 
to  which  alone  we  praise  or  blame  it.  In  the  case  of  the  human 
mill,  this  work  is  to  produce  happiness.  Now  happiness  ia  of 
various  lands,  and  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  himian  race  to  choos^ 
the  gi'eatest  and  to  adjust  itself  with  a  \dew  to  producing  this ; 
and  this  greatest  happiness,  the  imbeHo\ing  moralist  tells  us,  is 
virtue,  or  morality.  Morality  then,  though  it  may  include  utility 
accidentally,  is  sonaethhig  quite  beyond  it  essentially.  Things  are 
useful  because  they  lead  to  what  is  good»  they  are  not  good 
because  they  ai"e  useful.  ^\Tiat  then  is  this  good,  this  morality, 
that  is  to  be  its  own  end  and  its  own  reward  %  The  answer  moat 
readily  given  to  this  by  unbehevers  is,  benevolence.  Benevo- 
lence, We  hear  it  said,  is  the  one  real  virtue — the  root  <»f  all  the 
highest  Christian  virtues^ — and  the  world  will  go  on  practising 
these  ktt«'r  witli  renewed  vigour  if  it  'wiU  only  recognize  the  foimer 
as  their  parent,  and  see  what  real  happiness  it  brings  to  us.  But 
this  is  e\ddently  not  all.  We  have  evidently  not  here  the  whole 
secret.  For  let  us  consider  this.  In  the  unbeUever's  Utopia,  each 
man's  happiness  is  bound  up  in  the  happiness  of  all  the  rest.  All 
mankind  are  made  one  by  the  fusing  power  of  benevolence. 
Benevolence,  however,  means  simply  the  wishing  that  our  neigh- 
bours were  happy,  the  helping  to  make  them  so,  and  the  being 
glad  that  they  are  so.  But  happiness  must  plainly  be  something 
besides  benevolence  j  else  if  I  know  that  a  mau*B  highest,  happinesa 
is  in  knowing  that  others  are  happy,  all  I  shall  tiy  to  procure 
for  others  is  the  knowbjdge  that  I  am  happy ;  and  thus  the  Utopian 
happmes^  would  find  a  peifectly  complete  expression  in  the  some- 
what homely  foi-mula,  *'I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  ghid  that  I  am 
glad.*'  But  this  clearly  is  not  enough.  All  this  gladness  must  be 
about  something  besides  itself.     Our  good  wishes  for  our  neigh- 
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botUB  must  Imve  some  further  content  than  that  they  shall  wiBh  lis 
well  til  rettirn. 

Bene%'uleace,  then,  must  be  based  on  somo  source  of  gladness 
b«>6idc8  itaelf.  Of  feuch  eources  there  is  n  great  variety.  There  is 
a  variety  of  fcuid^  of  happiness  wliich  the  human  race  imited  by 
beaovolence  may  conceivably  seek  for  and  attain  to  in  perfect 
harmony.  It  is  quite  conceivable  too  that  great  masses  of  men 
might  harmoniously  agree  to  difier,  each  seeking  its  own  happi- 
nees  and  bidding  the  rest  a  liearty  welcome  to  theirs.  Now 
amongfit  all  these  possible  consummations,  morality  steps  in  and 
authoritatively  orders  us  to  aim  only  at  one.  One  of  these,  it 
iinj>lies,  is  essentially  better  than  the  others,  and  we  must  go  on 
believing  this,  even  though  we  fail  to  see  it.  It  is^  indoed,  better 
for  humanity  to  go  on  aiming  at  a  high  state,  even  though  it 
could  never  be  realized,  than  at  a  low  state  that  certainly  could 
be*  This  is  what  nioraUty  implies.  This  is  ^vhat  vre  assent  to 
and  mBBtrt  when  we  praise  morality.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
moral  language  of  all  those  thinkei*s  with  whom  I  have  now  to 
detiiL  The  language  of  Professor  Clifibrd  and  Professor  Tyndall 
ovidently  shows  this.  See,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  'they 
^>eak  of  Truth.  It  is  our  one  sacred  duty  at  all  costs  to  stick  to 
thia.  For  Truth's  sake  all  humanity,  if  needs  be,  must  be  plm)ged 
in  gloom.  It  is,  to  borrow  Mill's  phi^aee,  a  truer  progi-ess  with 
them  to  bring  humanity  to  the  state  of  a  discontented  Socrates 
than  to  that  of  a  contented  pig. 

Now  why  should  this  be  so  ?  Why  should  we  seek  for  virtue  even 
though  accompanied  by  the  keenest  pains,  in  preference  to  lower 
pleanies  even  though  unaccompanied  by  any  pains  at  all  I  On 
what  firm  rock  do  we  found  this  theory  which  we  may  be  sure  the 
rainB  and  floods  of  the  general  passions  of  the  world  will  descend 
and  beat  against  ?  BeUever  and  unbehevur,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
make  the  same  answer.  They  say — and  it  is  the  only  thing 
possible  to  be  said — that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  happiness 
prodoced  by  virtue  is  so  great  and  of  such  a  kind,  that  no  man 
can  once  have  known  it  and  not  acknowledge  that,  no  matter 
what  ho  pays  for  it»  he  is  a  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  is  the 
nature  of  man  with  his  eyes  open,  to  prefer  \4rtuo  to  \'ice,  just  as 
h  in  Ibe  nature  of  man  to  prefer  life  to  death*  sweet  to  bitter,  food 
to  fimiine.  Hen?  the  unbeliever  stops.  He  has  nothing  more  to 
tail  n«^  To  take,  as  the  simplest  instance,  the  pui-siiit  of  truth,  this 
bringB  us,  says  the  unbeUever,  an  mward  sense  of  gladness,  which 

w  r- '  *-   M^elf,  which  it  is  our  nature  to  recognize  as  such,  and 

wli  art  her  analysis.     This  it  is  which  the  higher  Benc- 

Yoleace  wishes  for  others,  and  rejoices  in  knowing  they  possess ; 
and  we  come  in  this  to  a  simple  fact  of  consciousness.  There  we 
end. 
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Here,  I  propose  to  show,  Hes  the  great  flaw  in  the  position  of 
the  uiibeUevers.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  sense  of  gladness 
in  question  is  not  a  simple  sense ;  that  it  does  not  defy  farther 
analysis ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  those  very  beliefe  are  implicit 
in  it  which  it  is  the  essential  symbol  of  the  imbelievers  to  deny. 
And  it*  this  can  be  satisfactoiily  established,  it  \vill  follow  that  to 
deny  these  beliefs  is  to  deny  momhty  ;  to  doubt  them  is  to  make 
it  doubtful, 

Fimt,  then,  let  us  Examine  more  closely  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  this  momlity,  the  following  of  which  at  all  costs  is  to 
bring  to  us  our  liighest  gladiiesB,  I  begin  with  its  inwardness. 
By  calling  it  inward,  I  mean  that  it  resides  essentially  not  in 
action,  but  in  motives  to  action ;  in  the  will»  not  in  the  deed ;  not 
in  what  we  actuaOy  do,  but  in  what  we  actually  endeavour  to  do- 
What  defiles  a  man  is  that  which  comes  out  of  his  heart — evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adulteries.  The  thoughts  might  never  find 
utterance  in  a  word,  the  muiders  and  adulteries  might  never  be 
fulfilled  in  act ;  and  yet  it'  a  man  were  restrained  not  by  his  own 
will  but  only  by  outer  circumstances,  his  immorality  would  be 
just  the  same.  And  as  witli  Wee,  so  with  \artue-  That  in  like 
manner  proceeds  out  of  the  heart;  **  The  gladness  of  tine 
heroism,"  again  to  turn  to  Professor  Tyndall.  *'  visits  the  heait  of 
him  who  is  really  competent  to  say,  *  I  covet  tmth;  *•  It  is  not 
the  objective  attainment  of  truth  tlmt  makes  the  heroism.  It  is 
the  subjective  desire  ;  the  subjective  resolution.  The  tcXo?  of 
morahty,  for  tlie  behever  and  imbeUever  alike,  is  a  certain  inward 
state  of  the  heart — a  state  which  A\iU,  of  necessity,  if  possiblo 
express  itself  in  action,  but  whose  excellence  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  success  of  that  expression.  In  the  heart  then  is  the  battle- 
groimd  of  good  and  evil ;  and  the  great  event  of  eaeh  man  s  life 
is  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  these. 

And  tins  leads  me  to  a  second  pouit.  For  the  language  used 
on  all  hands  respecting  this  struggle,  implies  that  its  issue  is  of  an 
importance  great  out  of  all  proportion  to  om-  own  eouBciousness 
uf  the  results  of  it.  It  is  implied  that  though  a  man  bo  quite 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  own  heart,  and  though  no  one  else 
can  so  much  as  guess  at  it,  what  that  state  is,  is  of  great  and 
peculiar  moment.  If  this  were  not  so,  if  the  impoiiance  of  our 
inner  state  had  reference  only  to  oiu'  own  feehngs  about  it,  self- 
deception  would  be  as  good  as  virtue.  To  think  we  were  bene^ 
volent  would  be  as  good  as  to  be  benevolent.  We  might  have 
all  the  pleasures  of  morahty,  and  none  of  ite  inconveniences  ;  for 
there  are  many  men,  to  use  Mr.  Tennyson's  phrase,  who  are  so 
false  that  they  take  themselves  for  true.  And  yet  such  men, 
tlxough  they  deceive  all  the  world  as  well  as  tliemselves,  are  to  be 
called  by  the  moralist  moral  faiknes ;  their  life  mil  seem  to  him» 
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in  the  profoundest  sense,  a  tragedy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  at 
present  at  least,  so  high  a  value  is  set  upon  feminine  parity,  and 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  woman  ruined  who  has  lost  it. 
The  outer  harm  done  may  not  be  great,  and  may  lead  to  no  ill 
worldly  consequences.  The  harm  is  ajl  within.  The  real  tragedy 
is  enacted  in  the  soid  itself.  And  even  here  it  may  not  be  recog- 
nized. The  act  in  question  may  lead  to  no  remorse.  This  how- 
ever does  not  make  the  case  better,  but  worse ;  and  any  father  or 
husband  would  recognize  this,  who  was  more  professedly  careless 
about  all  moral  matters  altogether.  It  would  not,  for  instance, 
console  a  moral  unbeliever  for  his  daughter's  seduction,  to  know 
that  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  and  that  it  gave  the  lady  herself 
no  concern  whatever.  It  is  implied  in  the  language  of  all  who 
profess  to  regard  morality,  that  whether  the  guilty  person  be 
conscious  or  no  of  any  remorse  or  sorrow,  the  same  harm  has  been 
done  by  what  we  call  guilt. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  part  of  the  world  that,  what- 
ever it  professes,  really  sets  upon  moraUty  no  practical  value.  If 
it  has  ever  realized  what  morality  is  at  all,  it  has  done  so  only 
partially;  it  has  been  more  impressed  with  its  drawbacks  than  with 
its  attractions,  and  it  becomes  practically  the  happier  and  the 
more  contented  the  more  it  forgets  the  very  idea  of  virtue.  But 
let  the  vicious  be  as  happy  as  possible,  it  is  implied  in  the  moral 
language  of  all  of  us,  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  thus  happy, 
and  that  if  they  choose  to  be  so,  it  will  in  some  way  or  other  be 
worse  for  them.  And  if  this  be  so,  our  language  implies  farther 
that  there  is  some  standard  by  which  happiness  is  to  be  measured 
beyond  its  completeness  and  beyond  our  individual  desire  for  it. 
That  standard  is  something  absolute,  beyond  and  above  the  taste 
of  any  single  man  or  any  body  of  men.  It  is  a  standard  to  which 
the  human  race  can  be  authoritatively  ordered  to  confonn,  or  be 
derided,  despised,  and  hated  if  it  refuse  to  do  so.  It  is  implied  that 
those  who  find  their  happiness  in  virtue  have  a  right  to  force 
everybody  else  to  do  the  same.  Unless  we  believed  this,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  earnestness  in  the  propagation  of 
any  system.  There  could,  indeed,  be  no  such  thing  as  propagan- 
dism  at  all.  If  a  man  preferred  to  be  a  contented  pig  instead  of  a 
discontented  Socrates,  we  should  have  no  reason  for  thinking  him 
wrong ;  even  did  we  think  so,  we  should  have  no  motive  for  telling 
him  so ;  even  if  we  told  him,  we  should  have  no  means  of  con- 
viDcing  him. 

Those  then  who  speak  of  morality  as  a  standard  of  action,  and 
urge  it  on  a  listless  world,  who  talk  of  things  being  noble 
and  sacred  and  heroic,  who  hold  the  problem  of  existence  to 
be  a  solemn  one,  and  the  life  of  Christ  an  incomparable  one, 
who  call  one  way  of  living  mean  and  base  and   hateful,   and 
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another  way  of  living  great  and  blessed  and  admirable — those, 
I  say,  wlio  use  such  language  a^  this,  imply  of  morality  (at  lea£t 
to  the  wtjrld  at  present)  three  things:  first,  that  its  essence  ifi 
inward,  m  the  heart  of  man ;  secondly,  that  ita  importance  is  in- 
calculable, and  its  attainment  the  great  end  of  life ;  thirdly,  that  its 
standard  is  sometliing  absolute,  and  not  in  the  competence  of  any 
ttum  or  of  all  men  to  alter  or  abolish.  That  this  is  true  may  be 
veiy  easily  seen.  Deny  any  one  of  these  three  propositions  about 
morality,  say  that  ite  essence  is  in  the  outer  act,  not  in  the  inward 
state;  that  its  importance  is  small  and  second  to  many  other 
things;  that  its  standard  is  not  absohite,  but  varies  according 
to  individual  taste ;  and  morality  becomes  at  once  impossible  to 
preach  and  not  worth  preaching. 

Now  for  all  these  cbaract eristics  of  morahty,  its  inwarchit'Hs,  its 
importance,  and  ita  absolute  character,  the  beUever  can  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  account.  And  first,  as  to  its  importance* 
Here  it  may  ceiiainly  be  said  that  the  believer  cuts  the  knot 
instead  of  imtying  it.  But  at  all  events  he  gets  rid  of  it ;  and  in 
this  way.  He  confesses  freely  that  the  importance  of  moiuUty, 
the  significance  of  virtue,  is  a  thing  that  cannot,  in  our  present 
state,  be  explained  or  known  fidly  by  us.  It  can  be  diviucd  and 
augured  only.  It  is  a  thing  that  passes  imderstanding.  It 
belongs  to  that  great  mysteiy  of  existence  that  can  never  be 
entered  by  logic  or  experimental  science.  For  it  is  part  of  the 
believers  creed  that  there  are  things — and  these  the  most  im- 
poi*tant  of  all  things — -that  do  pass  undt-Tstanding,  and  that  our 
philosophtrs  cannot  so  much  as  dream  of.  He  would,  however, 
gain,  nothing  by  simply  postulating  a  mystei-y — an  nnknowable. 
This  must  be  so  far  knowable  that  he  knows  its  connection  with 
himself:  he  must  know,  too,  that  if  this  connection  is  to  have 
much  influence  on  him,  it  is  to  be  not  merely  temporary,  but  per- 
petual and  indissoluble.  Such  a  connection  he  finds  in  his  two 
distinctive  doctrines — the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  which 
gii^it  him  the  coimection,  and  liis  own  personal  immortahty,  which 
perpetuates  it.  Thus  the  beKever  has  an  eye  ever  upon  him.  Hk 
is  in  constant  relationship  to  a  conscious  omnipotent  Being,  in 
whose  likeness  he  is  in  some  sort  formed,  and  to  wliich  he  is  in 
some  sort  Idn,  To  none  of  his  actions  is  this  Bemg  indifferent. 
With  this  Being  his  relations  for  good  or  evil  will  never  cease ; 
and  though  he  may  not  perceive  their  true  nature  now,  some  day 
or  other  his  eyes  will  be  opened  to  them. 

The  objectivity  of  the  moral  standard  is  explained  in  the  same 
way.  It  18  Gods  wilL  not  man's  immediate  happiness  ;  and  yet 
to  tins  will,  as  soon  as  we  discover  it  (whether  by  natural  or 
supematnral  means),  the  God*like  part  of  our  nature  at  once 
responds,  and  at  once  acknowledges  it  as  eternal  and  dtvinet 
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although  we  can  ^ve  no  logical  reasons  for  such  acknowledg- 
ment. 

By  the  Ught,  too,  of  these  same  beliefs  the  inwardness  of  man's 
morahty  assumes  an  explicable  meaning.  Man's  primary  duty  is 
towards  God ;  his  secondary  duty  is  towards  his  brother-men. 
It  is  only  from  the  filial  relation  that  the  fraternal  springs.  Morahty 
then  is  choiceworthy  in  the  beUever's  eyes,  as  the  conforming  of 
his  own  inward  self,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  what  God  wills — a 
God  who  reads  the  heart,  and  who  cannot  be  deceived.  And  the 
belie ver^s  gladness  in  the  highest  moral  actions  springs,  not  from 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  does,  but  of  the  reasons  why  he  does 
it — reasons  that  reach  far  away  beyond  the  earth  and  its  destinies, 
and  connect  him  with  some  infinite  and  holy  mystery. 

Thus  can  the  believer  give  a  sufficient  acooxmt  (be  it  true  or  no) 
both  of  the  conceptions  he  has  formed  of  morahty,  and  of  the 
value  that  he  sets  upon  it.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  unbeliever, 
and  consider  his  position.  He  professes,  let  us  remember,  to  con- 
ceive of  morahty  in  the  same  way,  and  to  set  upon  it  the  same 
value.  Let  us  see  how  far,  if  he  be  consistent,  his  premisses  will 
permit  him  to  do  this.  These  premisses — those  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished as  an  unbeUever — are  two  great  denials :  there  is  no 
personal  God ;  there  is  no  personal  immortality.  Let  us  consider 
a  few  of  the  direct  results  of  these. 

Li  the  first  place,  they  at  once  confine  all  the  life,  all  the 
existence  in  fact  with  which  we,  as  conscious  beings,  can  have  the 
least  moral  connection,  to  the  surface  of  this  eai-th,  and  to  the 
limited  length  of  time  for  which  life  and  consciousness  can  exist 
upon  it.  When  the  individual  dies,  he  can  only  be  said  to  Kve  by 
metaphor,  in  the  results  of  his  outward  actions.  When  the  race 
dies,  in  no  thinkable  way  can  we  say  that  it  will  hve  at  all. 
Everything  will  then  be  as  though  it  never  had  been.  What- 
ever humanity  may  have  done  before  its  end  airives,  however 
high  it  may  have  raised  itself,  however  low  it  may  have  sunk 
itself, 

"  The  event 
Will  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  success  surcease." 

All  the  vice  of  the  world  and  all  its  virtue,  all  its  pleasures  and 
all  its  pains,  will  have  efiected  nothing.  They  will  all  have  faded 
like  an  imsubstantial  pageant,  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind. 

Here  then  at  once  the  importance  of  morahty  ceases  to  be  in- 
calculable. It  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limitations  of  space 
and  time ;  and  is  to  be  tested  only  by  the  aggregate  amount  of 
happiness  which  can  be  realized  within  these  hmitations.  It  is  no 
longer  a  thing  which  we  can  talk  vaguely  about,  or  to  which  any 
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importaaer,  be  tliis  great  or  small ;  eo  that  those  whom  the  specu- 
lative diflctissions  of  the  day  reach  mainly  through  otir  periodical 
literature,  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with  certain  practical 
results  depending  on  the  question  which  they  are  invited  to  pass 
a  judgment  on. 

The  creeds,  old  or  new,  that  are  in  our  day  being  offered  to  the 
world*  seem  at  fii'st  sight  almost  endless  in  variety.  But  in  spite 
of  this  they  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classeB,  according 
as  they  assert  definitely*  or  deny  definitely,  two  doctrines — ^the 
existence  of  a  perfiunal  God,  and  the  personal  immoi'taUty  of  man. 
Each  of  these  doctrines  doubtless  has  adherents  who  deny  the 
other ;  th(?te  are  doubtless  many  sceptiee  who  wnW  deny  or  affirm 
neither.  But  these,  as  will  appear  shortly,  may  be  considered,  bo 
far  as  my  present  argument  goes,  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  classes  mentioned^  or  may  else  be  left  out  of  the  (question 
altogether.  I  consider,  then,  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
dogmatic  behevere  and  the  dogmatic  unbeUevers  are  the  only  two 
parties  worth  taking  account  of,  and  that  it  is  one  or  other  of 
these  that  must  eventually  conquer  the  world.  The  special  spirit 
of  our  own  day  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  unbelievers.  It  k 
assumed  that  they  have  a  right  to  conquer,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  conquer.  What  will  be  the  results  of  this  conquest  is 
quite  another  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  certainly  of  some 
importance,  and,  as  I  purpose  to  show,  has  beea  somewhat  too 
hastily  taken  for  granted. 

Now  between  the  two  parties  in  question — ^the  beHeTers  and 
the  imbelievers — the  discussion  has  hitherto  tunied  mainly  on  the 
origin  of  the  contested  doctrines;  and  the  opponents  of  them 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  whole  dispute  will  be  over  if  they  can 
show  that  theee  doctrines  have  no  place  in  a  scientific  cos 
and  that  their  existence  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  ti  :  ai 
of  men's  imaginations,  or  their  natural  hopes  and  fears,  or  by  the 
imperfections  of  their  early  philosophies.  And  under  certain 
circumstances  we  might  admit  that  the  question  should  be  so 
decided,  and  bid  the  unbehevers  welcome  to  their  victory*  But  as 
matters  stand  there  is  a  certain  very  important  point  which  entirely 
prevents  our  doing  so.  In  spite  of  the  speculative  antagonism 
between  the  beUevers  and  tho  imbelievers,  there  is  one  practical 
point  on  which  they  both  agree»  and  which  each  is  eq  ^'  ■  — 
termined  not  to  yield.  There  is  a  certain  foregone  €-:__.  jii 
which  to  the  world  at  large  is  held  by  each  to  justify  and  recom- 
mend his  premisses,  and  wluch  each  is  anxious  to  show  is  tho 
logical  result  of  them.  This  is  the  sacred  and  supremo  importance 
of  a  high  morality — ^the  essential  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice» 
the  ?  '      "  Tjitmi  of  right  to  wrong.     As  to  the   exaot 

-  -    „  -ight,  and  \hi>  (ocact  things  to  be  exiled  wTontr. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  difFerence  between  right  and  wrong  is 
strictly  limited  in  importance,  and  a  time  will  come  when  it  wiU 
be  abeohitely  at  an  end. 

In  the  second  place,  tliis  difference — etuch  as  it  is-*— is  measured 
only  by  the  conscious  pains  and  pleaButes  ^ven  rise  to  in  the 
inward  hearts  of  each  of  us. 

In  the  tliird  place,  \*irtue  as  virtue  cannot  be  enforced.  It  can 
be  recommended  only,  and  recommended  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  those  who  have  tried  it  like  it  better  than  anything  elsct 
and  on  the  assumption  that  all  who  can  be  pei*suaded  to  try  it 
will  think  the  same.  But  if  our  recommendation  be  not  taken — 
if  a  man  or  any  body  of  men  prefer  deUberately  the  lowest  forms 
of  vice  to  the  highest  virtue,  no  other  emotion  can  be  justified  on 
ova  part  than  a  sympathetic  sorrow  for  them  as  losing  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure. 

The  whole  mo  ml  creed  then  of  the  unbeUevers  must,  on  their 

own  showing,  amount  to  tins.     Virtue  is  its  own  reward.     Those 

:4hat  do  not  realize  this  secret  are  le^s  happy  in  this  short  life  than 

ley  might  bo.     Benevolence,  being  a  great  element  in  virtuous 

happiness*  as  it  is  in  other  kinds  as  well,  the  "virtuous  man  yn\i 

sh  evury  one  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  virtue,  and  mil  therefore 
endeavour  to  recommend  it  to  the  world  at  large,  just  as  a  man, 
if  be  is  eating  sometliing  nice,  will^  if  there  be  plenty  of  it,  ask 
iione  about  him  to  eat  with  him,  and  increase  his  enjoyment  by 
3«^ir  resjvonsivc  sympathy.  The  wholy  question  turns  on  this : 
Is  \irtue  re^Uy  its  own  reward  7  and,  if  it  be  so,  can  it  be  shown 
to  be  so  to  those  who  do  not  of  their  own  accord  perceive  it  t 

I  will  diS|.>oBe  of  this  latter  question  first.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  unbeliever  must,  if  he  will  be  consistent,  at  once  reUnquisli 
all  right  to  order  men  to  be  virtuous,  and  conJSno  himself  to  per- 
miasively  recommending  them  to  be  so.  This  he  can  only  do  by 
appealing  to  somethiag  that  is  general  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
v'  '  I  their  tastes  be  \'iiiruou8  or  vicious,  low  or  high;  that 
s  ig  is  benevolence.     Evun  the  most  selfish  of  men  do  not 

like  to  think  they  are  causing  pain;  nay,  there  is  rather  a  tendency 
,  i  *  tu  be  pleased  in  causing  pleasure.  Tliis  it  is  that  the 
ing  moralist  works  on.  Ho  enlarges  on  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  othui-s,  and  the  pain  of  doing  evil  to  them  ;  he  tries 
t    '    ^  '        IS  with  the  grand  conception  of  progress,  and 

'  I;      ^  I      i>s  in  store  for  future  generations,  and  he  bids 

ufe  seek  our  happiness  in  consciously  working  for  the  sake  of  these, 
and  if  necessary  dying  for  them.  But  all  this  talk  about  progress, 
and  tlje  future  of  our  race,  is  really  only  begging  the  question, 
not  answering  it.  K  the  human  race  is  never  to  get  better,  pro- 
greass  is  :  -  '  i  un,  and  there  is  no  use  in  working  for  it.  If  the 
.Imman  r  ^  •  get  better,  if  it  is  ever  to  attain  perfection,  or  if 
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it  is  even  to  get  near  peifection,  then  we  want  to  know  what  this 
perfection  is.  To  pnt  what  wo  are  to  work  for  into  a  i-emote  and 
ever-receding  future  in  Bimply  to  go  on  getting  a  bill  renewed, 
which  some  day  or  other  Ave  xaw&i  be  called  to  pay.  It  is  simply 
postponing  the  diflScnlty*  not  meeting  it.  What  we  want  to 
know  IB  tliis:  In  the  unbelievers  Utopia,  in  that  *' better  and 
ahovo  all  that  happier  state  of  existence ''  which  Mill  dreamed  of, 
how  will  it  be  able  to  be  established  that  virtue  is  better  than 
vice  ?  For  there,  be  it  remembered,  all  the  ueefal  functions  of 
virtucj  which  it  shares  in  common  with  far-«ighted  vice»  will  be 
secured  completely  by  a  perfect  government  or  by  eome  other 
means.  No  one  will  want  for  any  external  bk^gsin^*  no  one  will 
do  \aolence  to  the  vrL&  of  his  neighbour.  How  then,  in  such  a 
etate,  is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  has  a  taste  for  one  kind 
of  happiness  should  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  another  who 
was  quite  content  %vith  his  oAvn,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  his 
natural  ways  disturbed  ?  How  could  it  be  said  that  there  was 
any  good  for  a  man  except  to  get  what  ho  wantech  no  matter 
what  that  might  be  I  How  could  tlie  Socrates  in  the  Utopia 
make  out  that  he  was  objectively  better  ofl*  than  the  pig  ?  Even 
if  he  were  contented,  he  coidd  not  prove  that  his  case  was  bett<>r. 
If  he  were  discontented,  he  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  that  it  ^ 
was  not  worse*  Indeed,  so  far  as  chance  of  reconmiending  their 
tastes  goes,  the  vicious  in  such  a  state,  it  seems,  would  be  better 
off  than  the  vii-tuous ;  for  most  men  have  in  them  a  fair  alloy  of 
what  we  call  the  lower  nature,  whilst  very  many  of  them  have 
very  little  of  what  we  call  the  higher.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
appeal  to  benevolence,  and  the  conception  of  humanity  and  pro-' 
gress,  can  do  nothing  towards  helping  us  to  reconmiend  virtue  as 
virtue,  since  they  might  be  used  equally  well  to  recommend 
vice  as  vice.  Virtue  mukd  take  its  stand  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
attractions  to  the  individual,  and  take  its  chance  of  albiriug 
whom  it  can.  This,  from  what  we  have  seen  ahM:ady,  is  all  that 
the  unbehever  can  logically  say.  Let  us  see  now  what  good, 
logically,  ho  gains  by  saying  that.  Let  us  see^  I  mean,  if  logically 
it  can  be  shown  that  virtue  is,  on  the  unbeliever's  gi'ounds,  in  any 
sense  its  own  r<;ward. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  cannot  be  better  done 
than  by  considering  the  case  of  Christ.  This  aonBidiTation  will 
illustrate  two  points  at  once — the  extent  of  the  gladness  that 
comes  to  us  from  benevolence,  and  tlie  extent  of  the  glad- 
ness that  comes  to  us  from  single-hearted  devotion  to  troth, 
For  Chiist  8  sacrifice  of  Himself  was  of  a  double  nature.  It 
was  on  the  one  side  a  ^v^tnes8  to  the  Tnitli,  on  the  other  an 
exampltj  and  a  service  to  the  Im  .ice\     Thus  to  His  own 

mind  the  hightst  virtue  and  th*       ^      -t  utility  soemeil  to  bo 
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united  in  this  single  act.  And  yet,  did  this  act  seem  to  Him  to 
be  for  its  own  sake  choicewortiby  ?  Was  it  one  which  His  own 
will,  and  His  own  will  alone,  would  have  prompted  Him  to  con- 
smnmate  ?  We  know  quite  well  it  was  not.  This  act  of  highest 
utility  and  highest  virtue  did  not  bring  its  own  reward  to  the 
great  type  of  moral  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  He  shrank  from  it  in  horror,  and  prayed  in  an  agony  that 
"this  cup"  might  be  removed  from  Him.  The  only  thing  that 
stayed  Him  up  was  the  consciousness  of  the  connection  of  His 
own  inmost  self,  His  own  inmost  will,  with  some  power  above 
and  beyond  Himself;  and  this  consciousness,  let  us  remember 
also,  was  based  on  faith,  not  on  sight.  He  could  not  see,  in  the 
moment  of  His  agony,  that  His  Father's  will  was  good.  He 
could  only  beUeve  that  it  was,  and,  in  this  strong  belief,  bow 
His  own  will  to  it  and  accomplish  it.  Here  then  are  two  plain, 
two  all-important  facts.  Had  Christ,  as  a  man,  not  been  a  believer, 
He  would  not  have  thought  it  for  His  happiness  to  be  crucified  for 
the  sake  of  showing  others  the  truth ;  and,  secondly,  He  would 
not  have  thought  the  truth,  as  the  truth,  a  thing  worth  showing 
them,  ff  such,  then,  was  the  case  with  Christ,  can  we  suppose 
that  with  the  mass  of  men  it  will  differ  for  the  better?  Will  they 
be  more  devoted  to  good  than  He  was,  or  will  they  love  their 
fellows  better? 

It  seems,  then,  from  what  we  have  seen,  that  the  unbeliever,  if 
he  will  be  consistent  and  logical — and  the  very  justification  of  his 
imbelief  is  in  great  part  its  logical  consistency — must  admit,  not 
only  that  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice  is  small,  that  it  cannot 
be  established  to  those  who  do  not  naturally  feel  it,  and  that  those 
who  do  feel  it  can  only  assert  that  such  happens  to  be  their  taste ; 
but  they  must  admit  also  that  this  taste  is  merely  a  fancy,  based 
upon  no  solid  grounds,  and  liable  imder  certain  circumstances  to 
be  extinguished  at  any  moment. 

Here  I  must  touch  upon  another  important  point,  wliich  out  of 
justice  to  the  believer  and  unbeliever  alike  must  not  be  for^ 
gotten.  "When  the  unbelievers  praise  morality,  or  describe  their 
religious  emotions,  I  am  not  meaning  to  imply,  when  I  say  these 
praises  and  emotions  are  logically  unjustifiable,  that  those  who 
80  volubly  express  them  are  in  any  way  insincere.  Their  feel- 
ings are  no  doubt  deep  and  genuine,  their  moral  instincts  most 
true  and  sound.  But  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  I  only  say  that 
their  moral  life  disproves  their  intellectual  theory,  and  is  based 
upon  the  very  foimdation  which  they  are  using  all  their  ener- 
gies to  undermine.  It  is  often  argued  in  the  present  day  that 
morals  can  have  no  connection  ^vith  rehgious  beUcf,  because 
many  men  have  notoriously  got  rid  of  the  latter,  and  notoriously 
retained  the    former.      But  this   argument   from  experience  is 
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utterly  fallacious.  The  fact  I  admit  freely ;  but  it  is  explained 
with  the  utmost  ease.  Nearly  all  feelings,  tastes,  and  practices 
outHve,  like  flowers  and  leaves,  the  roots  from  whieh  they  epiing^ 
How  long,  for  instance^  did  we  build  our  railway  carriages  in  the 
shape  of  eoachea!  And  to  this  day  we  wear  two  buttons  at  oiir 
coat-tails,  wliich  at  first  only  found  their  place  there  that  tJie 
sword-belt  might  be  fastened  to  them.  So  it  is  vd\\i  morality.  All 
tiie  moral  feelings  at  present  afloat  in  the  world  depend,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  on  the  primary  doctrnies  of  rehgion ;  but  that  the 
former  would  outlive  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  we  should  I 
naturally  expect — just  as  water  may  go  on  boiling  after  it  is  taken 
off  the  fire,  as  flowers  keep  their  scent  and  colour  after  we  have 
plucked  them,  or  as  a  tree  whose  roots  have  been  cut  may  yet 
put  out  green  leaves  for  one  spring  more.  But  a  time  must  < 
come  when  all  this  w4U  be  over,  and  when  the  true  effects  of 
what  has  been  done  will  begin  to  show  themselves.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reason  brought  forward  to  show  why,  if  the  creed  of  ^ 
unbelief  w^as  once  fully  assented  to  by  the  w^orld,  all  moraUty — a 
thing  always  attended  by  some  pain  and  struggle — would  not 
gradually  wither  away,  and  give  place  to  a  more  or  less  successful 
seeking  after  pleasure*  no  matter  of  what  kiiui  so  that  it  should 
entirely  depend  on  the  taste  of  our  posterity  whether  the  earth, 
in  its  ideally  perfect  state,  would  bo  an  Eden  or  a  Capri,  This, 
if  the  unbeliever  w^nild  be  logical,  Avere  surely  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  Belief  and  the  painfid  stmggles  attendant 
on  it  would  then  appear  simply  in  the  light  of  a  disease,  wliich 
should  be  jealously  guarded  againnt  by  all  whose  sympathies  w^ere 
pained  by  the  pain  of  others.  The  notion  that  one  kind  of 
pleastu'e  could  be  intiinsieally  and  apart  from  its  degree  better 
than  others,  would  indeed  appear  simply  as  a  monomania ;  and 
the  disposition  to  strive  painfully  after  an  unattainable  standard 
of  purity  or  unselfislniess,  diBturl>ing  and  saddening  a  whole  life 
as  it  would,  would  be  regarded  by  the  unbeUever  (if  I  may  use  the 
metaphor)  as  a  possession  by  a  devil,  rather  than  the  inspiration  of 
a  Holy  Spirit. 

Further,  let  us  note  this,  tliat  the  cultivation  of  science  and  a 
Avnder  outlook  on  humanity,  must  i-ather  tend  to  hasten  the  decom- 
position of  morality  and  to  destroy  all  division  of  the  lower  from 
the  higher  pleasures,  than  to  retard  it ;  by  destroying  gradually, 
as  it  must,  all  notions  of  our  own  dignity  and  the  importance  of 
all  tilings  human,  and  thus  depri^ong  us  of  the  vague  pride  that 
we  at  present  oppose  to  passion,  and  the  generous  enthusiasm  by 
which  we  try  to  direct  it.  For,  to  tlio  eye  of  the  philosopldc  un- 
believer, the  happiness  of  a  million  of  men  is  of  little  more 
importance  than  the  happiness  of  one  or  two.  The  mind  has  no 
sooner  soared  to  the  height  whence  humanity  is  seen  as  a  great 
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whole,  than  it  ascends  a  little  higher,  and  sees  that  whole  as  a 
very  Uttle  one.  A  thousand  years  then,  in  our  sight,  become 
as  yesterday.  They  are  passed  like  a  watch  in  the  night.  A 
generation  is  no  more  than  a  man;  a  thousand  generations 
no  more  than  one.  The  grandeur  of  humanity  is  a  concep- 
tion that  is  no  logical  halting-place ;  for  we  cannpt  tie  our 
imagination  like  a  kite,  so  that  it  may  keep  just  at  the  height 
from  which  humanity  looks  grand.  Indeed,  the  farther  our  * 
scientific  researches  extend,  the  more  wiU  our  own  littleness, 
and  the  futility  of  scientific  research,  be  brought  home  to  us. 
If  man  be  inconceivably  great  as  connected  with  the  universe, 
he  is  surely  inconceivably  little  as  disconnected  from  it;  and 
if  there  be  no  supreme  mind,  no  all-embracing,  all-sustaining 
personality,  any  such  connection  must  be  either  a  truism,  or  a 
pathetic  fallacy.  The  Uttleness  of  all  the  things  of  men  as 
compared  with  the  things  of  God  is  a  believer's  commonplace — a 
commonplace,  too,  with  which  the  unbelievers  find  special  fault. 
But  if  humanity  bo  small  when  compared  with  an  infinite  God 
that  cares  for  it,  it  is  surely  far  smaller  when  compared  with 
an  infinite  universe  that  does  not  care  for  it  at  all.  It  has  been 
said  that  an  astronomer  must  be  mad  who  is  not  devout  to  God. 
Surely  the  astronomer  is  still  more  mad  who,  if  he  have  no  God, 
is  devout  to  man. 

Thus  much  at  any  rate  is  quite  clear,  that  by  no  conceivable 
device  can  virtue,  as  -vortue,  have  any  place  in  the  unbeUever's 
system.  Pleasure  that  pleases  in  the  long  inin,  no  matter  of 
what  kind  it  be,  is  the  only  thing  that  he  has  any  ground  for 
praising ;  and  if  he  use  any  phraseology  that  imphcs  that  anything 
else  is  pi-aiseworthy,  he  is  doing  what  on  his  own  ground  is  dele- 
terious, on  the  behever's  ground  is  fraudulent,  and  what  is  on  every 
ground  inconsistent.  It  will  be  well,  then,  for  the  world  at  large 
to  remember  this,  and  to  remember  too  that  it  is  not  an  opinion 
only,  but  a  demonstrable  fact,  which  may  indeed  be  dexterously 
concealed,  but  which  can  never  be  contradicted,  that  whenever  an 
imbeliever  makes  use  of  any  ethical  language,  whenever  he  calls 
one  thing  nobler  than  another,  or  whenever  he  calls  anything 
holy  or  high  or  sacred,  whenever  he  speaks  of  reverence  as  a 
thing  to  cultivate,  or  impUes  that  moral  elevation  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  distinguished  from  moral  degradation, — whenever,  in  fact, 
he  implies  that  there  is  anything  desirable  beyond  the  greatest 
gratification  of  whatever  happen  to  be  our  strongest  wishes,  or 
that  by  our  faults  we  can  lose  anything  but  so  much  passing 
happiness, — it  vdll  be  well,  I  say,  for  the  world  to  remember  then 
that  all  this  language  is  simply  on  the  unbeUever's  part  so  much 
contradiction  or  deception  of  himself,  or  else  a  fraudulent  attempt 
to  deceive  ul3.    If  the  latter  be  the  case,  we  shall  not  think  much 
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of  liim  as  the  apostle  of  tmth ;  if  the  former,  we  shall  not  think 
much  of  him  as  an  expounder  of  the  mystery  of  life.  The  behever 
does  not  desire  his  opponent  to  rehnquish  liis  moral  if  '"  t  . 
but  to  confess  that  if  he  keeps  them  ho  must  discard  his  i 
In  that  <jase  let  him  admit  that  his  physieal  Bcience,  though  it 
may  have  taken  him  tlu'ough  the  whole  universe,  yet  ha«  not  as 
much  as  died  a  glimmer  of  Ught  on  one  entire  side  of  Ids  life» 
Let  him  confess  that  in  his  journeyiugs  through  the  stars  he  has 

**  Many  a  knot  unravellod  by  the  rontl^ 
But  not  tho  maBtflT'kiiot  of  htimftn  iikXa, " 

Or  else,  if  he  vnSi  not  admit  tliis,  but  will  confine  all  our  cares  to 
thifl  Ufe  and  to  this  eai-th,  let  him  honestly  and  boldly  avow  the 
only  creed  that  can  logically  be  liis,  and  let  him  tnist  it  to  ite  own 
merits  to  find  acceptance  amongst  men.  Let  him  give  not  to  the 
individual  only,  but  to  the  whole  human  race  also,  the  same 
counsel  that  a  scientific  philosopher  long  ago  gave,  and  which  i^ 
as  I  liave  aheady  aliown,  the  only  counsel  that  ecientific  phUoBophy 
can  yield — 

"  ConiG  fill  the  cup^  uud  in  tho  lire  of  flprinjf 
Your  winter  garmetita  of  rcpontanoo  fling. 
The  bird  of  time  bus  but  n  litUo  way 
To  flutter^  and  tlio  bird  ia  on  tho  wing," 

W.  H,  ILULLOCK. 


THE  HISTORY,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


IT  is  said  to  bo  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  brave  man  struggling  with 
adversity.  It  is  a  finer  to  watch  a  whole  class  of  men 
engaged  in  the  same  task.  This  is  what  the  working  men  of  this 
countiy  have  been  doing  for  nearly  a  centniy ;  with  how  much 
success  the  present  paper  will  endeavoiu-  to  show. 

The  materials  are  wanting  from  wliich  a  connected  history  of 
the  Friendly  Society  movement  from  its  beginning  could  be  com- 
piled. The  vast  number  of  societies  now  existing  are  in  many 
cases  the  successors  of  others  which  have  long  since  vanished, 
leaving  no  trace  beliind  them.  But  the  liistory  of  the  legislation 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  eighty  years  suppHes  much 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  societies  themselves, 
and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  notice. 

ParUament  has  from  the  first  adopted  the  piinciple  of  non-inter- 
ference. Legislation  has  throughout  been  only  pennissive,  so  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
has  only  acted  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  in  refusing  to 
employ  compulsion,  in  any  form,  in  his  Bill  of  1875.  The  two 
main  principles  of  all  Friendly  Societies  were  recognized  in  the 
first  Act  on  this  subject,  which  became  law  in  the  year  1793. 
That  Act  recites  fii-st  the  advantage  and  "  happiness"  to  be  derived 
from  funds  for  the  mutual  reUef  and  maintenance  of  members  in 
sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity,  and  next  alludes  to  the  diminution 
of  the  pubUc  burdens  which  would  ensue.    The  powers  given  by 
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this  Act  were  very  slight ;  no  more  than  pennisBion  to  appoint 
committees  which  should  make  i^ulus  and  impose  fines  upon  the 
members.  The  privileges  granted  were  exemption  from  the 
hea\^^  stamp  duties  of  those  days,  summary  legal  remedies  against 
officers  of  the  societies  or  against  members^  a  preferential  right 
against  the  estates  of  deceased  office-bearers,  binding  arbitration, 
andtbe  power  of  suing  and  bemg  sued.  It  i*^  astonishing  to  find 
how  very  little  the  status  of  Friendly  Societies  has  changed  from 
that  which  was  assigned  to  them  by  this  Act  of  1793.  The 
system  of  registration  then  adopted  was  local,  instead  of  being 
central  as  now,  the  rules  of  each  society  registering  itself  being 
deposited  with  the  clerks  of  the  peace.  Registration  was,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  remained,  voluntary. 

The  priuciples  of  eqnaUty  and  the  sense  of  chafing  tmder  class 
privileges  of  which  the  working  clasfies  of  Europe  became  con- 
scious in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  their 
influence  iu  many  ways,  but  hi  none  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
initiation  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Friendly  Society  movement. 
The  wage-eaniing  classes  felt  acutely  the  insufficiency  of  the 
remuneration  which  they  received  for  their  labour,  and  the  degra- 
dation to  which  they  had  to  submit  in  having  the  balance  due 
to  them  doled  out  in  tlie  form  uf  favours  from  the  Poor-law,  By 
the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies  of  their  o^n,  they  aspired 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  debasing  inHuence  of  that  law ; 
whilst,  at  tl*e  same  time,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  an  improvement  in  their  earnings.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  year  1802,  or  nine  years 
after  the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  no  fewer 
than  D,672  Benefit  Societies  had  been  returned  to  Parliament,  In 
1815  the  members  of  these  existmg  societies  reached  the  very 
astonishhig  number  of  925,429,  Of  late  years  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  benufit  clubs  remain  unregistered,  that  is  to  say,  they 
prefer  complete  independence,  neither  receiving  the  advantages 
nor  submitting  to  the  restrictions  arising  from  connection  wath  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  there  were  few,  if  any,  such  societies  in  existence.  Now 
as  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1815  was  imder  eleven 
millions,  one  person  in  twelve  was  a  member  of  a  benefit  club,  Iu 
1872,  the  population  had  rather  more  than  doubled,  whilst  the 
members  of  registered  societies  were  just  twice  as  numerous. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that  there  may  be  now  about  half  as  many 
members  of  unregistered  clubs  as  there  are  of  the  other  class  j 
BO  that,  on  the  whole,  the  movement  has  gained  some  ground. 
Yet  it  is  y^ry  far  from  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  legislation  of 
liiacty  years  has  had  so  little  effect  in  stimulating  a  thoroughly 
healthy  effort  of  the  working  classes  to  improve  their  own  posi' 
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tiou.  The  figures  quoted  show,  firat,  that  membei-ship  in  a  benefit 
club  is  still  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  with  the  working 
classes,  and  secondly,  that  the  advantage  of  supervision  by,  and 
connection  with,  the  Government,  is  viewed  with  increasing  in- 
difference.   On  the  latter  point  more  will  presently  be  said. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1819,  which  attempted  an  extremely 
important  change  in  the  whole  system  of  legislation.  The  first 
Act  had  required  that  the  rules  of  societies  should  be  exhibited  to 
the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  these  were  now  no  longer 
permitted  to  confirm  them  until  it  should  appear  that  the  tables 
of  payments  and  benefits  had  been  "  approved  by  two  persons  at 
the  least,  kncvvn  to  be  professional  actuaries  or  persons  skilled  in 
calculation,  as  fit  and  proper,  according  to  the  most  correct 
calculation  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit." 

But  this  provision,  founded  as  it  evidently  is  upon  common 
sense  and  justice,  came  too  early.  There  were  no  sufficient  data 
in  existence  on  which  to  found  proper  tables,  nor  was  the  profes- 
sion of  the  actuary  yet  defined.  The  provision  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  just  quoted,  thus  became  a  dead  letter,  for  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  signature  of  utterly  incapable  persons,  of 
any  one,  in  fact,  who  chose  to  claim  the  title  of  accountant  or 
actuary.  It  is  often  alleged  in  the  present  day  that  the  effort  to 
establish  by  law  a  compulsory  scale  of  payments  and  benefits  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  If  the  experiment  were  repeated  now,  the 
result  might  be  veiy  different,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
has  made  great  progress  in  more  than  half  a  century.  Already,  in 
1825,  the  possibility  of  investigating  and  calculating  the  recur- 
rence of  sickness  was  discussed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Although  their  report  negatived  the  proposal  of  a 
Parliamentary  enactment  of  tables,  certain  scales  both  for  sick- 
ness, death,  and  superannuation  allowances  were  confidently 
recommended.  Moreover,  skilled  actuaries,  to  be  named  by  the 
commissioners,  were  to  examine  and  cei-tify  the  tables  of  registered 
societies,  and  to  make  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  might 
be  thought  useful.  In  those  days  the  principle  of  mutual  in- 
surance against  the  ills  of  life  was  not  yet  fully  established,  as 
may  be  seen  from  an  allusion  by  the  Committee  to  "  the  opinion 
which  some  pei-sons  entertain,  hostile  to  the  formation  of  any 
common  fund  by  contribution  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
preference  given  to  individual  savings."  It  was  shown,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  view,  that  savings  banks  could  not  do  the  work  of 
Friendly  Societies,  the  purposes  for  which  the  latter  arc  cstabUshed 
being  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  and  the  State.  It  was 
well  that  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  should  point  out  the 
innocence,  as  well  as  the  usefulness,  of  such  institutions ;  for  in 
those  days  Friendly  Societies,  set  up  and  supported  by  working 
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men,  Bnggested  to  many  the  eame  kind  of  revolutionary  com- 
munism ae  is  now  BuppoBcd  to  be  inherent  in  Trades  Unions  in 
the  minds  of  not  a  few  timid  Conservatives.  This  Committee  was 
re^appointed  two  yeai-s  later  (1827),  and  urgently  recommended 
that  societies  should  be  established  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Act  of  1829  marks  the  tmnBition  from  local  to  central 
registration.  The  banister  whose  business  it  was  to  certify  the 
rules  of  savings  banks  was  to  perform  the  same  office  for  those  of 
Friendly  Societies.  But  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions  still 
held  the  supreme  power,  and  were  required*  before  confirmation, 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  tables  of  each  society  claiming 
registration  might  be  adopted  with  safety  to  all  pai-ties  eoncenied. 
The  Le^slatnre  clung  to  the  idea  which  the  present  Cliancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  declared  to  be  not  feasible,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  protect  members  of  Friendly  Societies  by 
insisting  on  the  adoption  of  such  scales  of  pajTnents  and  benefits 
as  woidd  secure  the  objects  of  the  existence  of  such  associations. 
Benefit  clubs  wore  now  required  to  make  annual  statements  con- 
cerning their  funds  to  their  members — in  other  words,  to  est<ablish 
an  aimual  audit ;  and  the  present  quinquennial  valuation  of  aeseta 
and  Kabilitics  was  foreshadowed  in  a  compulsorj^  rettu*n  of  sick- 
ness and  mortality  to  be  made  every  five  years  on  a  prescribed 
form  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace.  In  the  Act  of  1834  "  nominees** 
were  for  the  first  time  inchided  among  the  persons  who  could 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  registration  was 
still  further  centraHzed*  fJomplete  centralization  was  established 
in  1846,  when  the  office  of  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  was 
created. 

This  Act  (9  &  10  Vict.,  cap,  21)  was  in  many  ways  an  import 
tant  one.  Wliile  the  field  of  Friendly  Society  purjioses  was 
widened  in  seveml  directions,  children  under  six  could  no  longer 
be  insured,  and  separate  accounts  were  to  be  kept  of  each  par* 
ticular  benefit.  The  last  point  is  one  of  f=fpecial  interest  when  the 
funds  of  one  or  more  great  Friendly  Societies  arc  employed,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  recent  Eritli  strike,  for  strictly  Trades  Union 
pui*poscs.  The  quinquennial  rettiras  were  to  be  sent  in  as  before, 
and  together  ^^-ith  them  a  copy  of  the  assets  and  Uabilities  of  the 
society.  Yet,  however  insecure  a  state  of  things  such  returns 
might  disclose,  the  benefits  of  registration  were  not  to  be  with- 
drawn. Among  other  points  in  the  same  Act,  affiliated  societies 
were  for  the  fii'st  time  legally  recognised. 

A  Committee  of  the  Lords  sat  in  1848,  and  tliew  up  a  verj*  dt^ 
spending  report  on  the  subject.  The  thirteen  Acts  which  had 
become  law  since  1793,  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect-s, 
and  further  Icgiwlation  was  urgently  needed.  Small  ^'  *  *  ^ 
could  not   meet  any  anriflrntal   pr<  f^^snrr- ;    an    nnlieahh}  i 
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made  them  bankrupt.  What  clergyman  or  magistrate  could  not 
tell  a  dozen  stories  of  the  Tvtetchedness  caused  during  the  last 
half-century  by  reliance  on  such  rotten  associations  as  these  ?  K 
the  subject  is  dismissed  in  a  sentence,  it  is  only  because  it  is  useless 
to  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  reader  by  tales  of  human  misery 
perhaps  imsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world — ^tales  in  which 
starvation,  division  of  famihes,  and  the  workhouse,  fall  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  had  pinched  themselves  for  a  weary  lifetime  in  order 
to  procure  a  small  share  of  comfort  and  peace  in  the  end.  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  the  registrar,  assured  the  Committee  that  the  funds  of  such 
associations  were  often  wasted  at  a  public-house,  that  the  contri- 
butions were  spent  in  dinners,  and  that  the  lades,  although  regis- 
tered and  certified,  were  not  enforced.  Yet  then,  as  now,  these 
so-called  Friendly  Societies  continued  to  hold  the  Government 
certificate  of  registration,  and  by  its  possession  to  impose — no 
other  word  can  fairly  be  used — upon  the  pubUc.  Large  societies, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  and  flourished,  causing  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
because  they  possessed  great  power  and  considerable  wealth,  and 
because  of  the  employment  of  secret  signs,  the  circulation  of 
lectures,  and  the  introduction  of  funeral  orations  after  the  burial 
service.  These  associations  were  not  therefore  regarded  with 
much  favour,  and  each  lodge  being  looked  upon  as  a  separate 
Society,  and  being  required  to  pay  the  registration  fee,  they  were 
almost  invariably  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  registration.  Nor 
did  the  Committee  see  its  way  to  a  legal  adjustment  of  scales  of 
contributions  and  benefits. 

In  1849  the  Lords  sent  a  Bill  down  to  the  Commons,  as  a  result 
of  the  labours  of  their  Committee,  which  was  in  turn  refeiTcd  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House.  By  tliis  time  it  had  appeared 
from  the  Registrar's  statement,  that  14,000  societies  had  been 
enrolled  since  1828,  of  which  he  estimated  that  12,000  were  still 
in  existence,  besides  a  still  larger  number  unenrolled.  The  matter 
was  therefore  becoming  very  urgent;  the  interests  concerned  were 
more  important  than  ever.  The  Committee  declined  to  recom- 
mend the  issue  of  model  tables,  or  to  guarantee  assurances.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  in  the  great  majority  of  societies  the  rate 
of  contributions  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
benefits,  but  the  Legislature  would  not  interfere.  The  Act  wliich 
resulted  from  the  reports  of  these  two  Committees  was  passed  in 
1850,  and  was  limited  to  the  case  of  societies  which  should  not 
assure  more  than  £100  in  one  sura,  £30  per  annum  annuity,  or  2()«. 
a  week  in  sickness,  nor  could  more  than  the  funeral  expenses,  not 
exceeding  £3,  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  child.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  divide  Friendly  Societies  into  two  classes,  ''  certified " 
and  "  registered ; "    the  tables  and    rules    of  the  former  being 
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certified  by  an  actuary,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  did  not  pass 
through  that  process.  Affiliated  Societies,  or  branches  of  Friendly 
Societies^  were  now  put  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Nominees  were  disallowed;  the  obligation  to  send  in  annual 
retiu^ns  was  made  more  stiingeut ;  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
according  to  the  iniles  of  each  society,  was  arranged  for;  and  the 
interest  payable  to  Friendly  Societies  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  was  I'educed  to  2d.  per  day,  or  just  over  3  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  next  incident  to  be  noticed  is  tiie  appearance  of  an  abstract 
by  the  Re^trar  of  the  quinquennial  returns  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  and  of  the  reports  of  assets  and  liabilities*  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  five  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Act  of  1846.  Tliis  document  is  remarkable  as 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  English  Registrar,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  legislation  on  the  ver^'  point.  It  has,  however, 
always  been  found  practically  impossible  to  obtain  from  the 
Societies  rehable  information  and  tiiistworthy  retm-us. 

The  Bill  of  1854  was  passed  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Cliief  Baron  Pollock,  and  Baron  Aldei-son. 
Live  stock  and  other  property  coidd  no  longer  be  insured  by 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  principle  of  nominees  was  abolished. 
Other  changes  in  the  scope  of  such  associations  were  also  made. 
The  distinction  between  registered  and  ceiiified  societies  was 
done  away  ^vith.  An  insui^ance  in  a  single  sum  of  £200  cotdd 
be  made;  and  the  limitation  of  sick  pay  to  20^,  was  omitted. 
No  further  legislation  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed 
in  a  necessarily  brief  sketch  lake  the  present  occurred  until 
1875-* 

The  Act  of  1875  was  heralded  \\i\\\  a  vast  amount  of  antici- 
patoiy  laudation,  but,  in  reuUty  did  little  or  nothing  to  settle  the 
difficulties  of  the  c|ueation.  The  subject  is  treated,  as  heretofore, 
permifisively  only ;  that  is  to  say,  registration  is  not  compidsory, 
and  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  enforced  by  any  fine» 
The  direct  advantages  of  obtaining  registration  are  not  very  con- 
siderable, and  include  remission  of  stamp  duties — no  longer  so 
great  a  boon  as  fonnerly— a  priority  of  claim  on  the  property  of 
banknipt  or  deceased  officials*  and  the  power  of  suing  and  being 
sued  as  a  corporation.  The  general  benefits  of  a  Friendly  Society 
are  confined  to  membei'S  and  their  near  relations,  and  nominees 
are  only  allowed  to  a  certain  limited  extent.  Insurances  are  per- 
mitted on  the  birth  of  a  member's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a 
member^  or  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  husband^  vnSe,  or  child 
of  a  member,  or  for  those  of  the  ^\idow  of  a  deceased  member* 

•  Vitk  the  First  Appendix  of  iKo  Fourth  Report  of  tho  Commiwion^rd  ftp|»oiot©d  to 
tmjuiro  intp  Friendly  nnd  Boa o fit  Building  Societies,  IH74, 
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Members  on  travel  in  search  of  employment,  or  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss,  or  damage  of  or  to 
boats  or  nets,  are  eligible  for  benefits ;  and  tools  can  be  insured 
against  fire  up  to  £15.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
provisions  depend  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  the  various  societies 
and  are  only  legaUzed ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  society  is  Ukely  to 
avail  itself  of  them  all.  Finally,  benefits  are  confined  to  annuities 
of  £50  per  annum,  and  insurances  of  £200.  The  Act  further 
applies  to  Cattle  Insurance  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies,  and 
Working  Men's  Clubs. 

Registration  is  a  singularly  simple  process;  on  the  deposit  of  the 
rules  of  the*  society,  together  with  the  names  of  the  officials,  an 
acknowledgment  of  registration  is  at  once  obtained.  With  the 
single  exception  that  societies  granting  annuities  must  have  their 
tables  certified  by  a  competent  actuary,  these  rules  may  be,  evi- 
dently and  on  the  face  of  them,  insufficient  to  procure  the  ends 
for  which  they  profess  to  be  designed.  The  only  point  of  impor- 
tance regarding  them  is  that  a  copy  of  them  must  be  deHvered,  on 
demand,  to  any  person,  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  shiUing. 

The  whole  principle  of  the  present  law  is  contained  in  the  idea 
that  every  registered  society  shall  act  openly  with  regard  to  its 
members  and  the  pubUc.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  insist  upon  an 
annual  audit  and  a  quinquennial  valuation ;  but  the  present  Act 
professes  to  have  turned  these  two  points,  which  have  been 
pre^aou8ly  a  dead  letter,  into  a  reality.  Whether  this  object  has 
been  attained,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  valuer,  whose  business  it 
is  to  estimate  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  a  society,  or,  to  use  a 
simple  word,  its  solvency,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  society  itself. 
Still  the  returns  to  be  made  to  the  Registrar  are  very  precise,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  render  all  information  concerning  the 
affairs  of  a  society  easily  accessible  to  all  persons  interested 
in  it. 

The  investment  clauses  of  the  Act  are  wide.  The  funds  of 
Friendly  Societies  may  be  invested  in  any  "security  expressly 
directed  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  not  being  personal  security," 
except  to  a  certain  small  and  well-defined  extent.  The  only 
other  point  which  need  now  be  noticed  is  the  method  adopted  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  These  must  be  ananged  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  society,  and  the  decision  is  binding  without 
appeal.  Disputes  may  be  referred  to  the  Registrar,  but  such  a 
course  is  not  compulsoiy.* 

The  persons  who  are  more  or  less  affected  by  Friendly  Society 
legislation  in  England  and  Wales  alone  are  probably  over  four 

♦  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  60. 
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TnillionB  in  nutnberp  BemdeB  these  there  are  at  least  as  many  tnora 
interested  as  wives*  children,  &e.,  in  the  promised  benefits  of  the«*e 
societies,  making  in  all  eight  milUoiis  of  persons,  or  one-third  of 
the  popidation  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island.  The  benefits 
received  amount  annually  to  two  raiUions.  There  are  at  least 
32,000  registered  and  tniregistered  societies,  the  funds  of  which 
amount  to  not  less  than  eleven  millions  sterling.* 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  all  these 
societies,  it  would  bo  unfair  to  pass  fixjm  the  subject  -without 
some  allusion  to  that  magnificent  and  independent  efturt  of  the 
working  classes  to  better  their  own  condition,  known  as  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows.  By  giving  a  brief  account  of 
this  society  it  will  be  seen  what  co-operation  and  union  can  effect 
in  this  direction.  Not  that  it  stands  alone  among  Friendly 
Societies.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  is  second  only  to  it 
in  nmnbers  and  impoi-tance  ;  but  the  Manchester  Unity  is  in- 
disputably first  among  all  siiailar  associations,  and  therefore 
deserv'es  closer  attention.  It  counts  in  round  numbers  half-a- 
miUion  of  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  are 
4»000  lodges,  or  separate  clubs,  all  bound  together  by  a  common 
interest*  These  are  under  the  same  fonn  of  goverament,  and 
derive  their  great  strength  from  their  mutual  reliance  upon  each 
other.  Whilst  the  business  of  each  lodge  is  transacted  inde- 
pendently, the  claim  upon  the  central  **  Unity "'  is  never  lost  as 
long  as  its  laws  are  adhered  to.  The  gi-eat  strength  of  the 
"  Unity  ■'  consists  in  the  power  of  levying  funds  from  so  large  a 
body  of  persons.  But  the  chief  merit  of  this  association  Ues  in  its 
determination  to  set  its  affairs  on  a  thorouglJy  sound  footing.  In 
1871  a  valuation  of  assets  and  UabiHties,  similar  to  that  which  the 
law  now  i-equires  from  all  registered  societies,  was  voluntarily  set 
on  foot  by  the  Odd  Fellows.  This  resulted  in  exhibiting  the  seiious 
deficiency  of  some  £1,350,000.  But  inasmuch  as  the  total  assets 
amounted  to  nine  millions  and  a-half  sterling,  the  deficit  repro- 
sented  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  society  was  in  a  position  to  discharge  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
its  liabilities.  This  was,  of  eoui'se*  very  unsatisfactory :  but  the 
woi-st  being  knoT\T3,  only  a  vigorous  efibrt  was  required  to  put  a 
going  concern  like  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  into  a 
thoroughly  healthy  contlition.  This  is  being  done,  aa  it  is 
beheved,  by  raising  the  contributions  and  diminishing  the 
benefits. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  best  of  tiic  Friendly  Societies  has 
been  shown  to  be  defective,  what  must  be  that  of  those  luunerous 
clubs  wliich  are  both  tmable  and  unwilling  even  to  inquire  into 
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the  tme  state  of  their  aflTairs?  What  can  be  said  of  those  col- 
lecting societies  which  draw  a  large  amount  of  their  apparent 
prosperity  from  the  forfeiture  pf  their  members'  previous  payments 
in  a  moment  of  pressure  ?  What  reasonable  assurance  of  success 
for  the  whole  movement  is  to  be  found  in  those  weak  benefit  clubs 
which  depend  almost  wholly  upon  such  an  accession  of  new  and 
young  members  as  they  can  never  expect  to  acquire  ? 

The  history  of  Friendly  Societies  is  instructive  as  showing  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  working  classes  to  provide  some  store  for 
themselves  beyond  what  is  provided  for  them  by  the  State.  The 
patience  they  have  exhibited  in  endeavouring  to  attain  their  end 
is  astonishing.  The  story  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  for  the 
last  century  is  hardly  a  pleasant  one.  What  has  it  done  for  the 
movement  ?  In  England  there  are  probably  at  least  12,000 
Friendly  Societies  which  decline  registration,  or  association,  in  any 
form,  with  the  State.  In  Scotland  the  majority  of  societies  are 
unregistered.  In  both  countries  the  best  societies  are  confessedly 
above  the  need  of  any  legislation  whatever. 


n. 

What  amount  of  wages  do  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain 
hold  in  hand  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  have  saved  a  week's,  a  fort- 
night's ?  They  have  certainly  not  got  a  month's  wages  stored  up. 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  question  and  have  collected  the  results  of  observations  on  it 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  The  causes  of  this  want  of  fore- 
thought and  thrift  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  vn\\  be  presently  con- 
sidered. In  view  of  the  undoubted  facts  that  British  working 
men  have  no  hoards  on  whicli  to  fall  back,  and  that  it  is  an 
instinct  of  human  nature  to  make  some  provision  for  the  future,  it 
is  clear  that  the  functions  of  Friendly  Societies  will  not  be  difficult 
to  define  and  describe. 

The  office  of  these  associations  is  to  supply  the  want  of  saved 
capital  in  individual  cases.  Whatever  advantages  a  man  could 
expect  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  a  private  reserve  fund,  a 
stockingful  of  guineas,  or  a  comfortable  balance  in  a  bank, 
should  be  secured  to  him  by  membership  in  a  well-managed  and 
firmly-estabUshed  benefit  club.  In  sickness  he  should  find  his 
income,  or  a  fair  proportion  of  it,  still  going  on.  To  a  reasonable 
extent*  his  society  should  be  prepared  to  help  him  when  he  is  out 
of,  and  seeking  for  work.     In  old  age  he  should  receive  a  small, 

*  To  what  extent  is  of  course  an  open  queBtion.  The  Manchester  Unity  encourages 
members  out  of  work  to  travel  in  search  of  it,  and  assists  thorn  with  voluntary  con- 
tribntionSw  Many  societies  are  allowed  by  their  rules  to  help  their  members  when  "out 
of  work,"  and  under  this  head  strikes  aro  frequently  supported  to  the  groat  disadvantage 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  club. 
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but  certain  and  etifficient  pension.  At  tlie  birth  of  a  oUil  J,  or  the 
death  of  a  member  of  his  family,  the  pecuniaiy  claims  pertaining 
to  such  events  shonld  be  defrayed  by  his  club.  At  his  own  death 
the  insurance  should  be  sufiicient  to  start  his  widow  in  a  new 
way  of  life  and  give  her  a  chance,  at  least,  of  independent  exist- 
ence^  Of  course,  the  system  cannot  be  expected  always  to  work 
smoothly*  There  ^^411  always  be  exceptional  cases  in  which 
special  and  outside  help  will  find  room  for  application.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  functions  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  above  described, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigences  of  ordinary  lives. 

Nor  is  this  s^^stem  without  it^  advantages.  By  throwing  to- 
gether the  contributions  of  many,  all  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  by  iiidi\ndual8  fi-om  their  private  hoards  become  at  onco 
available  for  every  subscriber  to  the  common  fund.  Nearly  a 
centmy  ago  the  words  '* UberU-^  EgaliU'^  Fratenikt^ ''  appeared  to 
preach  a  new  social  gospel  to  the  masses.  Is  it  not  in  co-operation 
and  mutual  insurance  against  the  ills  of  life  that  their  reaHzation» 
BO  long  waited  for,  is  to  be  ftmnd  1  From  the  moment  of 
membership  with  a  Friendly  Society  the  working  man  becomes 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of  property ;  not,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  settiJig  him  free  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  but  as 
enabhngliim  to  face  life  with  a  light  heart.  Without  combination 
he  would  have  to  wait  for  many  a  weaiy  year  before  his  hoarded 
savings  would  suflBcc  to  do  for  liim  what  his  club  does  at 
once. 

There  is  a  potent  influence  at  work  in  this  country  which  mili- 
tates seriously  against  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Friendly 
Society  principle.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a  State 
system  of  rehef,  known  as  the  Poor-law,  which  does  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  that  undertaken  by  benefit  societies.  All 
necessity  for  pnidence,  forethought,  and  thrift  is  abohshed  by  the 
existence  of  this  great  institution.  The  State  deiiberately  steps 
in  between  a  man  and  his  good  intentions,  and  deprecates  the 
idea  that  any  portion  of  his  wages  should  be  set  aside,  either  in  a 
savings  bank  or  club,  for  his  day  uf  need.  As  has  frequently  been 
fehown,  the  working  man  has  no  inducement  whatever  to  be  self- 
denying  and  thrifty,  for,  tmder  the  present  Poor-law  system,  **  the 
improvident  are  rewarded  and  the  tluifty  sent  empty  away*"' 
There  is  no  ill  incidental  to  life  against  which  the  State  does  not 
guarantee  a  working  man.  Is  he  sick?  The  parish  doctor  is 
ready  to  attend  him,  and  the  overseers  to  provide  liini  with  every 
necessity  and  even  luxury.  Is  he  old  and  past  work?  The 
guardians  of  the  poor  will  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  pension 
in  the  foim  of  out-door  relief,  or  will  receive  him  into  a  vast 
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jXxtm  kept  up  at  the  public  cost.  Is  lie  out  of  work,  or  idle  1 
When  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  resourceB,  he,  being  destitute, 
becomes  a  legal  object  of  relief  at  the  expeuBe  of  the  mte-payere. 
Thus  at  every  turn  of  his  life  he  is  provided  with  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  a  duty,  however  obviously  that  duty  may  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  nature.  This  is  the  system  with  which 
Friendly  Societies  have  to  compete.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  liave  made  any  progress  at  all  in  the  face  of  such 
competition  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  action  of  the  Poor-law  is  in  reality 
that  of  a  great  benefit  club.  Surely  this  is  a  monstrous  error, 
although  there  may  possibly  be  sometliing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  such  a  %*iew.  The  effect  of  the  Poor-law  is  imdoubtedly  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  laboui\  for  the  simple  reason  that  employers 
pay  away  a  portion  of  theii*  capital  in  the  foiin  of  poor-rates,  and 
thus  have  less  left  to  assign  to  the  workman  in  tlie  form  of  wages. 
But  this  amount,  if  added  to  earnings,  would  increase  the  payment 
of  labour  very  slightly ;  or,  to  put  the  case  differently,  the  amount 
kept  back  by  the  employer  to  pay  rates  is  not  so  large  a  sum 
as  a  working  man  ought  to   pay  in  return  for  the  advantages 

ich  he  can  claim  from  the  Poor-law.    Nor,  as  a  rule,  have  the 

cipientd  of  pubhc  reUef  ever  been  rate-payers,  or  at  least  to 
euch  an  extent  as  to  give  them  an  extensive  equitable  claim  on 
pubhc  assistance.  Thus,  then,  the  right  to  receive  pubhc  aid, 
which  is  now  possessed  by  the  working  classes,  is  one  foimded 
not  on  equity  but  on  law.  Is  that  law  a  good  onel  Its  strongest 
condemnation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  classes  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  kept  up  are  anxious  to  obviate  its  nect^ssity  by  the 
eBtablidiment  of  Friendly  Societies,  The  Poor-laws  give  a  legal 
claim  to  a  benefit  to  which  the  recipient  has  no  right.  A  cei-tain 
amount  of  discredit  naturally  attaches  to  such  relief.  This  the 
working  classes  have  perceived,  and  they  are  therefore  anxiously 
bcBtirring  themselves  to  find  some  means  of  escape  from  the  con- 
tamination of  pubUc,  unearned  aid.  They  believe  that  they  have 
found  what  they  need  in  Friendly  Societies. 

\VTien  it  is  suggested  that  the  Poor-law  should  be  abolished, 
objectors  invariably  ask  the  question,  **  What  would  you  substitute 
for  it  t  **  Now  the  answer  to  this  question  should  be  a  simple  one  : 
nothing  should  be  put  in  its  place.  The  object  of  the  abolition  of 
tlie  present  umiatural  system  would  be  to  qtiicken  men's  faculties 
of  uelf-preserration,  which  for  centuries  have  been  dulled  by  the 
removal  of  the  necessity  for  thrift  and  forethought.  If  an  equally 
elaborate  system  w^ere  substituted  for  the  Poor-law,  the  results 
would  be  not  veiy  different  from  what  they  are  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  full  wages  were  paid,  and  the  labour  market  were 
no  longer  hampered  by  the  deduction  of  rates  from  the  price  of 
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toil,  tii^D,  ou  the  withdrawal  of  the  artificial  prop  of  the  Poor-law, 

the  working'oloses  would  be  compelled  to  find  some  means  of 
helping  themselves  iii  theii*  houi-e  of  need.  Would  it  be  a  cruel 
thing  thus  to  throw  upon  them  the  burden  of  supplying  their  own 
needs  i  Would  not  the  eflFect  of  such  a  step  be  at  once  to  give  a 
gi*eat  impetus  to  the  Friendly  Societj  movement?  In  roiuid 
mmibers  £7,500,01)0  are  spent  every  year  in  England  and  Wales 
through  the  Poor-law,  whilst  £2,000,000  are  dietributed  by  benefit 
chibs  among  their  membeii*  in  eick-pay  and  insurancee.  As  long 
as  the  State  is  T\'iUing  to  pay  so  large  a  sura  as  the  above  to  those 
who  have  not  earned  it,  or  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  w©  can 
scarcely  hope  that  the  propoi'tion  between  these  figures  will  be 
very  pp^eatly  changed.  Still  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  the  existing 
Friendly  Societies,  which,  Tv-ith  all  their  disadvantages,  have  done 
so  mucK  might  be  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  Why  should 
they  not,  in  fact,  do  all  that  is  neceseaiy  to  be  done  ?  Of  course 
there  will  always  be  room  left  for  charity.  No  system  could  ever 
abolish  the  panpef*es  ChrhtL  But  these  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
well-tried  benevolence  of  this  Christian  coimtry.  It  has  been  eaid 
that  to  substitute  charity  for  the  Poor-law  "would  be  to  exchange 
an  army  of  paupers  for  an  army  of  beggars.  Even  if  this  were  to 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  change  woidd 
not  be  advantageous,  especially  as  the  now  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  the  organization  of  private  charity  should  certainly  reduce 
the  numbers  of  the  latter,  in  a  pmsperous  community  like  ours, 
veiy  much  below  the  figtu-es  of  the  terrible  airay  of  modern  British 
pauperism.  That  veiy  considemble  pressure  would  be  put  upon 
the  labouring  classes  by  the  abolition  of  the  Poor-laws,  or  even  of 
out-door  reUef,  cannot  of  course  be  denied.  But  it  is  precisely 
that  pressure  which  is  needed  to  give  back  to  them  those  habits 
of  thrift  and  prudence  which  they  have,  in  no  small  degree,  already 
lost.  That  pressure  would  compel  them  by  the  best  possible  argu- 
ments to  seek  a  stable  soui-ce  of  remedy.  Would  the  withdrawal 
of  artificial  and  imearned  assistance  leave  the  pauper  to  **  die  in  a 
ditch  f  The  prospect  of  such  withdrawal  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  drive  him,  in  his  prosperous  days,  to  the  door  of  the 
nearest  benefit  club,  The  set  of  public  opinion  is  already 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  diminution  of  Poor-law  relief,  espeeially 
that  supplied  outside  the  walls  «if  the  Workhouse,  It  is  the  mani- 
fest function  of  the  Friendly  Society  to  step  in  and  occupy  the 
ground  thus  left  free* 

A  great  statesman  *  has  recently  confirmed  by  his  authority 
the  ofton-repeatcd  opinion  that  the  Poor-laws  of  this  country  are  a 
great  preeeiTative,   or  safeguard,   against  revolution.     To    this 
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iustitutioiLt  IB  ascribed  tlie  stability  of  Britisli  society  during  tlio 
last  tWD  or  three  litiiidred  years,  A  fonn  of  this  \aew  is  ako  held 
by  tb  '  ^  advanced  section  of  thinkers  among  t!ie  working 
elaFSi  L^vee*     Their  writers  are  distmctl}^  opposed  to  the 

^boUtioy  or  even  diminution  of  parish  reUef,  on  the  ground,  appa- 
^.-  ii„  *i  ..  :.  f^i-mg  jiQ  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  labour  by  the 
a!     _  1   preasure  of  claas  laws.     It  is  a  httlo  surprising  to 

find  Liberal  statesmen  relying  upon  safeguards  against,  disturb- 
anoe,  rather  than  upon  acts  ot  just  legislation.  Such  apphances 
are  rarely  found  to  answei* ;  they  are,  in  fact,  two-edged  swords 
which  cut  two  ways  at  once.  The  Poor-law  la  not  an  exception 
to  the  nde.  It  is  equally  surprising  to  hear  working  men  ineiflt 
upon  so  ohimsy  an  expedient  for  giving  them  the  justice  they 
aeokt  or  rather  for  making  up  to  tliem  the  alleged  injustice  from 
which  they  suffer.  Are  not  their  demands  greatly  complicated  by 
the  working  of  the  Poor-law  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them 
to  have  buch  grievances  as  they  beHeve  themselves  to  be  siiflering 
under  fairly  discussed*  without  the  confusing  intervention  of  a 
*©lanisy  system  by  which  they  receive  from  society  a  small  instal- 
ment of  what  they  declare  to  be  due  to  them  ?  Lastly,  if  the 
Poor-law  forms  really  a  safeguard  against  revolution,  by  giving 
the  working  man  a  stake  in  the  country,  it  is  e%ddent  that  a 
aoond  eysiem  of  Friendly  Societies,  covering  the  ground  now 
OGCOpied  by  that  law,  would  be  a  still  better  safeguard  and  pro- 
tection against  turbulence  of  action,  or  even  of  thought.  If 
every  artisan  and  agricultural  labourer  possessed  substantial 
interest  in  a  benefit  club,  he  would  be,  at  least  as  far  as  his 
inierefit  was  concerned,  an  enthusiiistic  supporter  of  the  estabhshed 

ite  of  thing!?* 

In  ''^  ;^  d,  the  man  who  reaves  a  small  emu  of  money  has  the 
grea!  ible  diiBculty  in  iinciing  a  place  in  which  to  keep  it, 

and,  at  the  some  time,  receive  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  it.  The 
very  abuntlauce  of  capital  which  exists  in  the  countiy  creates  and 
ket]is  it  up;  and  there  is  no  faciUty  here,  as  in  some  other 
ooutitries,  for  the  investment  of  minute  sums  in  pubhc  securities 
»r  land.     Saving,  therefore,  is  attended  with  unumial  difficulties, 

he  Friendly  Society  natumlly  steps  forward  and  imdertakes  the 
task  of  reUoving  the  working  classes  of  their  troubles  in  this 
direction. 


We  iwjw  (T)Tiio  to  the  prospects  of  Friendly  Sock  Ties. 

Thet  very  emphatic  refusal  of  the  present  Government,  through 
its  mouflipiece,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  interfere, 
beyn:  '  ^  "n  and  definite  point  withtlie  effortsof  the  working 

cbui'^'  ish  a  somid  sj'stem  of  Benefit  Societies,  suggests 
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a  verj^  interesting  question  which  nearly  concerns  the  future  of 
these  associations.  The  State  does  distinctly  interfere  with  some 
of  the  concemfi  of  working  men ;  it  is  by  no  means  clear  wh^- 
it  should  refuse  to  do  so  in  others.  On  what  piinciple  \b  this 
interference  called  sometimes  lawful  and  sometimes  unlaw^fol  I  Is 
there  any  definite  law,  written  or  unwiitten,  which  enables  the 
legislator  to  say  without  hesitation  that  the  principle  of  paternal 
government  maybe  appHed  in  this  caae,  must  be  witliheld  iu  that  ? 
A  clearer  insight  into  the  grounds  on  which  such  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  ^vill  be  best  obtained  by  examining  one  or  two 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  State  interferes,  or  declines  to  interfere, 
in  this  country. 

Under  the  various  Factory  and  Workshop  Acta  w^hich  have 
become  law  duiing  the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  women  and  children  may  work  is  very  strictly 
defined.  Every  child  of  either  sex  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
can  only  work  half-time,  and  must  attend  an  elementary  school 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  No  woman  or  young  pei'son  may 
work  for  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week  or  for  more  than 
ten  and  a-half  hours  per  day.  The  Factory  Act  of  1874, 
wliich  did  not  indeed  become  law,  but  is  more  than  likely  to 
pass  the  Legislature  eventually,  cori tains  pro\isions  even  more 
stringent  than  these.  Factory  inspectors  and  others  have  im- 
pressed with  great  vigom*  upon  the  Royal  Commission,  which 
took  much  evidence  on  this  subject  during  the  year  1875  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  im- 
portance of  giving  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
Acts  much  greater  powers  than  they  now  possess.  As  it  is  they 
are  able,  as  mspectors  of  workshops,  to  enter  the  houses  of  private 
individuals  engaged,  for  example,  as  tailors  or  dressmakers,  and 
employing  only  their  own  children  as  their  work-people,  in  order 
to  provide  against  any  infraction  of  the  law  by  over-work  or  by 
working  during  illegal  hours.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  these 
restrictions  apply  only  to  those  who  are  unable,  thi-ough  their  age 
and  sex,  to  protect  themselves  against  oppression.  But  indu*ectly 
the  working  men  are  themselves  affected  to  an  important  extent 
by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  In  the  lacquering  trade,  for 
instance,  which  forms  a  most  important  branch  of  Birmingham 
business,  the  work  of  men  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that  of 
women  and  children ;  the  former  are  obfiged  to  stop  when  the 
latter  do.  In  many  other  occupations  the  workman  is  impeded  in 
an  equal  or  less  degree  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  female 
or  cluld  assistant.  But  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  the  free  action  of  working  men  waa 
brought  prominently  forward  by  the  Bc*ne  Royal  Commission.  It 
appears  to  be  customarj'  in  many  parts  of  those  districts  in  which 
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women  and  children  are  largely  employed  for  the  men  to  leave  to 
their  mres  and  offspring  the  duty  of  maintAming  themselves  by 
their  own  labour.      Tliis  amiable  habit  of  com-ee  places,  in  the 
case  of  the  men,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  otvti  earnings  at 
their  disposal  for  such  pui^poses   as   dog-fighting,  drinking,  and 
high    Uving.     The  working  men   in   many  neighbourhoods   de- 
liberately choose  this  course,  nor  is  there  anytliing  in  the  smallest 
degree  illegal  in  their  action.     The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act«, 
however,  are  found  seriously  to  interfere  with  such  a  plan  of  life  ; 
fur  the  earnings  of  women  and  children  being  thereby  consider- 
ably lunited,  the  husband  and  father  is  not  infrequently  called  upon 
to  curtail  his  own  enjoyments  and  amusements  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessarii-'S  of  life  for  his  family,  Avith  the  alternative,  which 
indeed  is  often  prefenxd  by  him,  of  having  his  feelings  harrowed 
by  the  sight  of  their  sufferings.     It  would  be  diflScult  to  conceive 
a  stronger  case  than  this  of  indirect  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  with  the  hberty  of  the  subject,     Wliether  tliat  inter- 
ference is  righteous  or  not  is  not  now  the  question.     If  a  working 
man  chooses  to  airange  his  plan  of  life  as  we  have  indicated,  he  ih 
strictly  within  his  right  so  to  do  ;  and  the  action  of  the  Factory 
Acts  is  a  clear  case  of  indirect,  but  not  the  less  effective,  paternal 
interference  with  liim  on  the  part  of  the  State.     The  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Education  Act  afford  another  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  State  exercises  paternal  control  over  her  ehiklren. 
In  those  districts  under  a  Board  School  wliich  has  adopted  com- 
pabory  attendance,  a  father  is  obliged  to  send  his  children  to 
school  up  to  a  certain  age,  whatever  his  own  opinions  or  inclina- 
tions on  the  subject  may  be.     He  may  be  imable,   without  the 
amstance  of  his  cluldt  to  earn  sufficient  money  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him.     A  paternal  Government 
IcUs  him  tliat  in  .such  a  case  food  for  the  mind  is  better  than  food 
for  the  body.     Or  he  may  have  conscientious  scrnples  as  to  the 
advantages  of  education.     He  may  hold  that  a  cliild  who  learns  to 
read  is  more  likely,  especially  Lu  London  and  large  towns,  to  come 
acroes  pernicious  than  improving  hterature.     He  may  point  to  the 
hundreds  of  hurtful  publications  wliich  abound  in  the  windows  of 
tJie  small  shops  in  back  streets^  and  he  may  desire  to  keep  from 
his  chiki  the  power  of  al>sorbing  them.     lie  may  even  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  education  does  not  necessarily  make  a  boy  a 
better  labourer,  or  a  girl  a  better  domestic  serv^ant.     It  is  well 
known  that  these  ophxionB  are  held  by  pei^sons  in  higher  spherics 
nf  life  than  his  own,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  see  why  ho  shcmld 
not  be  allowed  to  entertain,  and  act  on  them,  himself.    Tlie  Stjitc, 
however*  is  inexorable,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  paternal  authority 
refuses  to  allaw    him    any  discretion  whatever.     To  school  his 
children  must  go.     In  the  same  w^ay  no  latitude  is  allowed  to  that 
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large  claae  of  persons  who  appear  honestly  to  be  of  opinion  tliat 
vaccination  is  an  injnriouB  thing.  Men  of  not  inconsiderablB 
position  in  the  medical  world,  together  with  large  numbers  of] 
nninfonned  pcreons,  are  opposed  to  the  system*  Yet  the  State 
interferes  mth  the  freedom  of  the  subject  to  the  extent  of 
requiring  every  person  in  the  kingdom  to  submit  to  the  operation* 
With  regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Hquoi-s,  whilst  no  reatrictioii 
is  placed  on  their  use  in  the  homes  of  consumers,  these  are  only 
able  to  purchase  what  they  desire  at  certain  times  and  places. 
The  State  also  interferes  Avith  ordinaiy  trading  on  certain  days ; 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  dmgs  and  poisons,  and  on  the 
adulteration  of  food,  are  considerable.  The  most  recent  Act  ou 
Life  Insurance  also  imposes  some  important  conditions,  such  as 
the  deposit  with  the  Government  of  a  sum  of  £2n,<MK>  in  the  case 
of  new  offices,  before  business  can  be  lega%  carried  on.  In  short, 
traces  of  interference  with  the  private  concerns  and  undertakings 
of  the  people*  on  the  part  of  the  State,  are  to  be  met  with  ou 
every  side. 

Why  tlicu  should  the  case  of  Friendlj'  Societies  be  made  an 
exception  to  the  general  nde  ?  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  de- 
clared that  to  do  more  than  make  suggestions,  and  **  throw  light'* 
upon  the  operations  of  these  societies  would  be  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  free  action  of  their  founders.  The  cases  cited  above 
may  be  imdfiubtedly  shown  to  difler  in  detail  from  that  before  us, 
just  as  they  differ  in  detail  from  one  another ;  yet  they  appear  to 
prove  with  sufficient  clearness  that,  on  due  necessity  shown,  the 
State  is  prepared  to  step  in,  and  vigorously  mterfere  with  some 
private  undertakings  and  modes  of  life.  The  whole  question 
of  the  healthy  progress  of  the  Friendly  Society  movement  depends 
upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  this  point — ^Is  legislative  inter- 
ference with  these  associations  fairly  allowable?  For  nearly  a 
century  the  Legislature  has  affirmed  the  contrary.  An  attc^mpt 
w^as  indeed  made,  as  has  been  shown,  so  far  back  as  1819,  to  fit 
the  means  to  the  end  by  requimig  that  the  rules  and  scales  of 
societies  should  be  confinned  by  actuaries*  The  failure  of  that 
condition  is  often  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining  a 
renewed  attempt  at  legislation  from  that  point  of  \^ew.  But  no 
one  would  seriously  deny  in  the  present  day  that  State  inter- 
ference would  be  desirable — first,  if  it  were  not  inconsistent  witli 
free  institutions ;  second*  if  it  were  likely  to  achieve  its  end  of 
making  Friendly  Societies  thoroughly  sound  and  trustworthy. 
From  the  analogy  of  similar  cases  such  interlerence  might  be 
beneficially  applied  in  this;  and  with  every  prospect  of  greater 
success  than  in  the  past*  because  we  are  now  much  better  in* 
formed  upon  the  subject  tlian  we  were  in  former  years. 

But  it  mny  be  stud  that  tho  working  classes  themslvees  are 
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muverBailj  set  against  all  such  proposed  direct,  as  opposed  to  per- 
missive, legislation.  Is  this  a  well-established  fact  ?  More  than 
a  year  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  an  elaborate 
defence*  of  his  Act  in  answer  to  an  address  of  congratulation, 
presented  to  him  by  a  large  body  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters. 
He  received,  **with  surprise  and  much  scepticism,"  the  intimation 
of  the  promoters  of  the  address  that,  much  as  they  admired  the 
Act,  it  would  be  better  in  their  eyes  if  it  contained  certain  clauscK 
which  are  now  absent  from  it.  These  clauses  were,  that  examina- 
tion of  accoimts  hy  public  auditors  should  be  made  compulsorj- 
instead  of  permissive ;  that  registration  of  all  Friendly  Societies 
should  be  insisted  on;  that  payments  and  benefits  should  be 
regulated  by  an  authorized  scale;  and  that  the  quinquennial 
valuations  should  be  made  by  Government  actuaries,  or  other 
persons  of  acknowledged  skill.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole 
principle  of  the  present  Act  was  attacked  by  these  suggestions. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  that  the  opinions  thus 
put  forward  by  representative  working  men  are  not  those,  in  the 
main,  of  the  whole  class.  No  writer  has,  indeed,  the  right  to 
assume  the  contrary,  and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  principal 
parties  concerned;  nor  could  reKable  information  probably  be 
obtained  on  this  point  save  by  a  Royal  Commission.  Still,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  no  general  class  feeling 
against  the  principle  of  compulsory  legislative  interference  witli 
Friendly  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  on  a  sub- 
stantial footing  by  law.  The  working  men  of  England  and  Scot- 
land are  amenable  to  reason,  and  would  by  no  means  resist  any 
enactment  which  could  be  shown  to  be  to  their  advantage.  More- 
over, tlie  best  of  the  existing  societies,  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Odd  Fellows,  has  already  voluntarily  carried  into  effect  almost  all 
the  regulations  which  the  Government  could  by  any  possibility 
be  asked  to  pass  into  laws.  Several  other  societies  are  following 
the  same  lead.  Is  it  then  likely  that  the  million,  or  million  and  a- 
half  of  men  who  form  these  would  feel  themselves  in  any  wa}' 
aggrieved  by  finding  their  own  rules  and  scales  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  law  ?  Weaker  societies  might  resent  interference. 
but  it  would  be  so  obviously  wholesome  in  their  case  that  the  end 
would  justify  the  means. 

The  present  law  is  founded  on  the  notion  that  publicity  will 
suffice  to  keep  all  Friendly  Societies  in  the  paths  of  prudence  and 
solvency.  Every  precaution  is  taken  that  each  member  may,  if 
he  chooses,  inform  himself  fully  on  the  pecuniary  position  of  the 
association  to  which  he  belongs.  Unfortunately,  human  nature  is 
very  sanguine ;  and  just  as  unbusiness-like  members  of  the  upper 

•  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicotc  at  Hfracombe,  25tli  October,  1876. 
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aud  middle  classes  go  on  insuriDg  in  life  offices,  and  investing  their 
money  in  banks  and  bonds,  which  are  notoriously  rotten,  nnprc 
tected  working  men  will  in  the  fntnre,  as  they  liave  in  the  pastyl 
continue  to  pio  their  faith  to  societies  of  which  the  statistics,  if 
they  could  miderstand  them,  would  prove  their  utter  want  of 
stability.  However  sad  may  be  the  result  of  the  annual  audit 
or  quiuquemiial  valuation,  the  Government  certificate  of  registra- 
tion will  remain,  duly  framed,  suspended  on  the  -walls  of  the  clul 
room,  A  very  little  skill  on  the  part  of  sanguine  and  specioi 
officials  will  sufSce  to  explain  away  the  temporary  bad  effect  of 
an  unfavourable  report  And  so  the  old  story  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence and  certain  min  %vill  be  told  again  and  again.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  gromids  for  assuming  that  publicity 
will  suffice  to  meet  existing  abuses. 

There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  statistics  as  to  tho 
nimiber  of  unregistered  Friendly  Societies  now  hi  existence ;  but 
it  is  known  that  tlioy  are  very  numerous.  It  may  not  unreasonablj 
be  anticipated  tliat  the  increased  stringency  of  the  Act  now  in  forc^ 
will  have  the  eftect  of  largely  increasing  the  numbers  of  tliis  class  ol 
society.  It  is  hoped  that  the  five  yeai-s  from  January  1870,  which 
mil  elapse  before  the  fii'st  quinquennial  valuation  must  be  niade,^vill 
give  the  more  substantial  clubs  time  to  set  their  house  in  order,  and 
prepare  to  meet  their  clients  with  a  ftiir  balance-sheet.  This  may 
occur ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  a  large  number  of  weak 
societies  will  cut  the  Gordian  laiot  of  their  difficidties  by  severing 
their  connection  with  the  Government.  Many  unregistered  benefit 
clubs  have  existed  and  even  pruspered  for  years.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  registration  are  neither  very  great  nor  very 
obvious.  Still  it  would  bo  a  great  calamity  if  the  numbera  of 
unregistered  societies  were  to  increase.  The  greatest  evil'^  t>f  +li«^ 
present  system  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  prospects,  then,  of  the  movement  do  not  scum  vury  biiiliaut 
under  the  existing  law.  The  only  remedy  w^iich  suggests  itself 
is  a  much  closer  supervision,  accompanied  with  far  greater  powers 
of  compulsion  and  proliibition,  on  the  part  of  the  State.  But  for 
some  time  past  tliere  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  direct 
legislation.  Kor  is  this  tendency  confined  to  the  subject  before 
us,  or  to  England  alone.  Mr,  Patti^on»  the  Kector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford^  referring  to  an  Act  of  the  pennissivo  kind,  which 
passed-  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1874,  but  which  has  sinco 
remained  a  dead  letter,  remarks  that  "this  kind  of  legif^lation.  the 
passing  of  laws  which  are  intended  to  be  shams,  is  higldy 
characteristic^  and  enables  the  State  which  adopts  it  to  combine 
the  credit  of  advanced  civilization  with  the  realities  of  barbarisnu* 
No  one  woidd  accuse  so  earnest  a  politician  as  Sir  Staflord  North- 
cote  of  intentionally  fostering  a  sluim :  but  what  Mr.  Pattison  lias 
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>f  compulsory  education  is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
Fricntlly  Society  legislation.  A  merely  peimisBive  law  will  have 
far  le88  effect  than  is  needed  to  piit  tins  gi'eat  movement  into  a. 
hcttltliy  condition*  Nor  is  there  any  real  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  any  unduly  paternal  supervision  of  the 
effoi-ts  of  private  individuals,  in  the  propofiiil  to  legislate  firmly  and 
vigorously  un  Friendly  Societies,  Such  interference  and  paternal 
stipervimon  would  really  be  foinidin  a  very  different  direction.  The 
Iaw  which  is  d^j^ired  would  be  no  attempt  at  domination  l>y  nni- 
c]b»h  over  another;  it  would  be,  on  the  contraiy,  a  rational  act 
of  legielatioa  passed  by  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  large  number 
of  the  very  pei-sons  who  would  be  most  interested  in  its  effects. 

Apart  from  the  sentiniental  objection  on  the  part  of  successive 
Governments  to  mterfere  with  the  efforts  of  a  large  class  of 
private  individuals,  there  is  a  difficulty  whicli  is  undoubtedly  of  a 
fonnidable  kind.  After  collecting  information  and  obtaining 
statistics, — ^both  of  which  are  available  after  an  experience  of 
eighty  year8, — the  Government  might  proceed  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  certain  scales  of  payments  and  benefits.  These  might 
work  fairly  well  in  ortlinary  times,  but  exceptional  seasons  or  cir- 
CTimBtances  might  arise  in  which  the  system  might  break  down  to 
tlie  obvious  discredit  of  the  Government.  Ab,  however,  tliis  is 
the  only  real  diiBculty  in  the  way,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
scheme  could  not  bo  devised  by  which  exceptional  fluctuations 
might  be  met.  At  any  rate  the  Legislature  might  ui>A^t  upon  a 
foMtriVm/m  and  a  minimum  of  payments  and  benefits  respectively. 
This  would  do  away  with  a  vast  amount  of  the  misery  wliicli 
springs  up  in  the  abseuce  of  any  such  regulation. 

It  is  neither  suggested  that  the  State  should  luidertake  the 
business  of  conductiug  Friendly  Societies,  nor  that  it  fehould  incur 
the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  any  scales.  To  do  either  of 
these  things  would  be  really  to  iutetfere  ^\ith  the  voluntary  action 
of  working  men.  Only  one  thing  would  be  a  Rttll  Rtronger  and 
l<je*i  tui warrantable  act  of  interference — to  compel  every  working 
IDan  to  join  a  benefit  club, 
J  The  ground  is  now  clear  to  suggest  that  what  would  probably 
the  Friendlv*  Sruioty  movement  in  a  healthy  position  would 
be : — 

!♦  CompulsHiy  registration  of  every  benefit  society. 

2.  The  compulsoiy  adoption  of  a  limit  in  scales  of  payments 
snd  benefits. 

3.  Audit  and  valuation  by  a  Government  oflicial. 

4.  The  winding-up  of  every  society  proved  to  be  in  a  hope- 
ilv  insolvent  condition.* 


*  In  the  St«i«  of  Xotr  Ym-k  orery  ioAuriiiice  office  is  tmdor  itrict  GoTermne&t  super- 
vifko,  ft&d  fa  pub]e<£t  to  ikh  rule. 
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If  the  \'iewg  now  put  forward  ai-e  con-ect,  the  future  of  Friendly 
Sacioties  would  be  very  different  under  these  rules  irom  what  it 
uiay  bL!  expected  to  ho  witliout  fuiiher  legislation.  One  incidental 
result  of  tho  adoption  of  &uch  regulations  would  certainly  be  that 
the  small  societies  would  be  absorbed  int^  the  great  ones.  Nor 
would  this  be  an  evil.  It  would  certainh^  be  advantageous  that 
♦*vcry  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  should  be  an  Otld  Fellow  or  a 
Forester.  And  as  these  societies  arc  already,  in  a  Bense,  above 
the  law  as  proposed  to  bo  modified,  it  would  appear  that  the 
coercive  legislati«>n  suggested  wouUl  hardly  be  felt  after  a  few 
yeai'S,  And  with  the  email  societies  the  abuses  of  the  present 
Hystem*  such  as  the  squandering  of  club  funds  on  dumers  or  their 
tmiploynient  ff»r  Trades  Union  purposes — that  is,  on  pohtical 
rather  than  social  objects — would  also  disappear*  The  question 
must  not  be  alh»wed  to  sleeps  As  the  pernicious  action  of  the 
Poor-law,  M'hich  suggests  carelessness,  becomes  better  under- 
stood, and  is,  therefore,  gradually  modified — ^a  process  which  is 
already  going  on  in  the  diniiDution  of  out-door  relief- — it  is  im- 
portant that  the  only  true  eiibstitute  for  it,  the  Friendly  Society, 
which  suggests  self-reUance,  shoidd  be  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged* 

W.  Walter  Edwards. 
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OUK  oxaraiDation  of  Blake's  claims  to  the  higlier  qualities  of 
gcniui?  as  a  designer  and  painter  must  be  limited  tt)  the 
notice  of  such  salient  features  of  his  art  as  are  apparent  to  an 
ordinarily  educated  observer,  without  pretensions  to  an  expert's 
tikilK  We  may  first  review  the  impressions  derived  from  a  series 
of  visits  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  his  unpublished  works  at  the 
Burlington  Club,  which,  from  its  comprehensiveneBS  as  a  collection, 
afforded  to  those  who  knew  him  imperfectly  by  his  pubHshed  works 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  his  power  at  succeBsive  periods,  and 
iiitrodaccd  him  to  many  who  were  only  acquainteJ  ^vith  him  by 
report.  We  venture  to  think  that  it  must  have  dispelled  not  a 
little  illusiou  coneeraing  the  sourees  and  the  range  of  hie  ideas. 
To  any  one  moderately  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  fif^fceeuth  and  sixteenth  CL^nturies  and  some  of  Blake's  own 
contemporaries,  a  single  visit  brought  repeated  suggestions  ot 
reminisuence,  A  little  observation  disclosed  an  amount  of  self- 
repetition  and  mannerism  strangely  at  variance  with  his  reputation 
for  fertility.  Out  of  three  or  four  hm^idred  designs,  we  doubt  if  the 
uimiber  of  original  conceptions  exceeded  tvventy,  and  of  these, 
Kieveral  were  rather  entitlf d  to  be  so  called  on  account  of  their 
wildtiees  or  mysteriousness  than  of  their  beautj^  or  force*  Such 
dadgnn  as  **The  Nativity''  (No.  89),  '» jL-phthaVs  Sacrifice'* 
'  ^*  lfi8),  and  ''  Famine ''  (No.  140),  stand  put  almost  apart  in  our 
iibrance,  aa  examples  of  imderived  idea  and  unexaggerated 
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realizatioD.  Commencing  witli  his  early  works,  BVicli  as  **Jo8epIi 
ordering  Simeon  to  be  bountV*  and  •'  Jueepli  nmlciJig  himself 
known  to  his  Bretliren/*  one  recognized  the  weak  manner  of  Wet*t 
and  Hamilton,  A  somewhat  later  series  of  designs  from  "  Comus*' 
and  others  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Btyle  of  Stothard. 
The  characteristic  maunerismH  of  FuseH,  theatrical  posing  and 
violent  exaggeration  of  muscular  action,  were  discernible  in  such 
works  as  *'  Samson  breaking  his  Bonds/'  and  '*  The  Blasphemer 
Stoned,"  among  others;  but  whether  the  hifluenee  of  their  com- 
mon masten  Michel  Angelo,  reached  Blake  after  being  filtered 
through  his  assuciate*s  mind^  or  through  a  different  channel, 
might  be  open  to  question.  Any  one  actpiainted  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  devoted  himself  in  youth  to  copying  the  works  of  the 
great  Itiilian  and  German  masters  from  engravings  purchased  at 
art-sales  or  procured  for  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  library/ 
would  find  confinnation  of  it  in  the  frequent  stiffness,  timidity. 
and  tameness  of  his  drawing,  and  in  observing  that  he  com- 
paratively seldom  imitated  directly  from  a  single  master,  but 
compounded  reminiscences  of  more  than  one.  Some  instances^ 
however,  of  direct  iniitatinn  or  reminiscence  were  obvious  enough. 
The  conception  of  Jehovah,  in  the  design  for  the  creation  of  Eve 
(Nos*  214,  &c*),  reproduced  the  type  and  attitude  of  llaffaelleX  in 
one  of  the  Loggie  frescoes ;  the  attitude  of  Ni/wton  measuring 
the  earth  with  a  compass  (No.  172),  that  of  Arelumedes,  in  '*  Th^ 
School  of  Athens;*'  the  action  of  Sloloch  (in  one  of  the  Miltonie 
series)  holding  up  a  child  by  ita  foot,  that  of  the  executioner  in 
'*  The  Judgment  of  Solomon."  Jlicliel  Angclo's  Moses  reappeared 
more  than  once,  as  in  "  The  Burning  Bush,"  and  "  The  Trans- 
figuration" (Nos,  78  and  79).  The  representation  c>f  Uic  scqient 
tempting  Eve^  with  the  plucked  apple  in  its  mouth  (Xo.  180), 
occurs  in  Lucas  van  Leyden's  design  on  the  same  subject.  The 
bat's  wings  with  which  Satan  was  depicted  in  liis  **  Triumphing 
over  Job"  (No.  150)  are  appended  to  a  demon  in  one  of  the 
frescoes  relating  to  the  liistory  of  Job  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa* 
General  and  specific  resemblances  of  composition  and  manner 
were  elsewhere  evident,  ejj,,  between  the  designs  for  "  The  Lost 
Judgment"  (Nos.  (58  and  70)  and  llichel  Angelo's  in  the  Sistino 
Cliapel ;  the  design  for  "  JacoVs  Dream  '*  (No.  154)  and  ilaflaelle  s 
m  the  Loggie.  The  grouping  and  attitudes  of  the  figui'es  in  "  The 
Crucifixion  "  and  '*  The  Entiy  into  Jenisalem  "  coincided  witli  the 
conventional  treatment  of  these  subjects  by  successive  Italian  and 
Gennan  schools. 

Of   self-repetition  the    examples  seemed  to  us  well  nigh  in- 
numerable.    Only  a  few  can  be  cited.    The  design  of  *'  Klohim 
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creating  Adam  "  (No*  205)  reappeared  in  one  uf  the  Job  series — 
**  With  dreams  npou  my  bed  thou  scaroat  me/*  The  attitude  of 
P  *^  *  retching  a  scroll  in  *^The  Laxar-houBe'*  (No,  VS)  was  re* 
I  .  1  in  itnothLT  figure  iu  No*  iH*,  and  (without  the  ecroll) 

recurred  in  **  Satan  a  Entrance  into  Paradiso  "  (No,  119).  The 
attitude  of  two  of  the  children  in  "  Count  Ugohno  and  his  Sons  " 
(No.  124)  was  repeated  from  an  emblem  in  **  The  Gates  of  Taia- 
tii«e/*  A  design  entitled  ^'  The  Lord  shall  break  the  staff  of  the 
Wicked"  (No.  130)  was  repeated  in  No.  1 G 7*  entitled  *' Lucifer 
^idion-ing  the  Pope  his  Destiny/"  with  the  substitution  of  a  the- 
ical  and  lean  demon  for  a  theatrical  and  muscular  angel.  A 
imilar  substitution  was  observable  on  comparing  the  attitudee  of 
Bome  of  the  '*  Devils  in  Councir'  (No.  11*2,  **  Paradise  Regained'*) 
with  those  of  the  angels  in  **  Satan  going  out  from  the  Presence 
of  the  Lord  "  (Job).  Shght  mudifications  of  tlie  same  composition 
were  apparent  in  the  *'  Deaths  of  St,  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  '*  (Nob. 
21G  and  216);  in  the  figure  with  Ins  head  bowed  between  his  knees 
T  t    ^  ill  Nos.  27  and  247,  and  others. 

IS  of  the  most  markud  character  abounded.  One  gesture 
f  outstretching  or  upHfting  the  hand  with  the  fingei-s  spread  served 
Bitlier  to  express  the  \aolcnt  emotions  of  pain,  horror,  and  surprise,  or 
the  gentle  action  of  announcement  or  protest.  In  No.  Oil,  God  bless- 
ing the  seventh  day;  in  No,  78,  Chiist  Transfigured;  in  No.  IHI, 
the  Obedient  contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  Hebellious 
Aogels;  No.  180,  Adam  during  Eve's  temptation;  No.  17G,  Adam 
Kstening  to  Raphael;  No.  178,  Adam  and  Eve  being  conducted 
out  of  Paradise ;  and  No.  17,  the  Lady  in  "Comus,"  were  all  thus 
depicted.  In  No.  178,  the  hands  of  Adam  and  Eve  were  era- 
ployed  to  balance  the  contposition  on  either  side,  and  in  another 
design  the  same  gesture  was  thrice  repeated.  Other  gestures,  as  of 
pointing  the  finger  to  indicate  command,  defiance,  and  scorn,  and 
wreatliing  the  arms  above  the  head  to  express  distress,  seemed  to 
recur  l)y  rule,  and  to  be  framed  nixon  the  theatrical  mechanism 
brought  into  fashicm  by  the  Kembles.  A  tendency  to  monotony 
of  composition  was  habitual,  and  the  observance  of  the  pyramidal 
f  iired  at  a  freqiiunt  sacrifice  of  nature.     Such  devices  as 

r[.  mg  of  angel-wings  to  an  apex,  tlie  sprawling  of  demon- 

limbs  in  opposite  directions^  the  gradation  of  groups  beneath  a 
central  figurc*8  outstretched  arms  or  a  tree's  spreading  boughs, 
were  repeated  so  t»ften  as  to  weary  the  eye.  The  types  of  face 
and  form  were  very  limited.  A  rounded  oval  face,  with  a  simple, 
iij         ;^  ssiou,   served    ahke    for   Eve,   the   Virgin   JIary, 

J^  -liter,  Queen   Catherine,  the    Wise  and   FooUi<h 

Virjgius,  A  different  type  employed  for  Eve  in  some  of  the 
*'V',,  V..(>-  Lost'*  designs  recalled  a  model  of  Michel  Angelo's 
^<  lid  tlie  type  for  Adam  an  adaptation  from  the  antitjue. 
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The  Deity,  Death,  and  Job  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  one 
another,  the  type  being  obviutisly  adapted  from  that  of  Jehovoh 
in  EaffaelIe*B  Loggie  frescoes.  The  worst  features  of  the  Jewirfi 
phi/itiijuc — low  foreliead,  leering  eyes,  fleshy,  hooked  nose,  and 
coai-se,  wide  tnoutli — ^i;\'ere  allotted  with  little  variation  to  all 
personifications  of  e\i\  humanity*  With  few  exceptionsu  children 
were  represented  as  pigmy  men  and  women,  having  heads  too 
large  if  nude,  and  shapeless  bodies  if  draped. 

Inequality  carried  to  its  extreme  limits  met  the  eyo  at  every 
turn*  The  designs  of  "Famine''  (No.  140),  so  weird  and  ghastly 
in  its  rendering  of  univei-sal  desolation,  gaunt  skeleton,  leaden 
sky,  herbless  soil,  and  withered  tree ;  of  "  The  Nativity  "  (No*  8V*) 
where,  in  a  manger  tenanted  by  cattle  and  dimly  lit  by  the  Star 
in  the  East,  the  spirit-form  of  the  Holy  Child  was  depicted  flying 
through  the  air  into  the  welcoming  anns  of  Elizabeth,  while  Marjr^ 
swooned  in  the  embrace  of  Joseph ;  and  of  **  Jephthah*8  Sacrifice 
uf  his  Daughter'-  (No,  68),  wherein  the  victim,  naked  and  lovely, 
with  awe-Btnick  but  serene  face  and  clasped  hands,  was  repre- 
sented kneeling  on  the  high  altar  before  which  her  father  bowed 
with  uplifted  hand,  while  one  of  her  companions  stood  on  each 
side  in  the  statuesque  attitude  of  mourning ;  these,  in  which  no 
teclniical  defects  availed  to  hide  the  artist's  fine  and  forcible 
invention  and  competent  skill,  it  seemed  impossible  could  have 
proceeded  from  the  brain  and  hand  responsible  for  the  many  im- 
worthy,  feeble,  and  inaccurate  peiformances  aroiuid  them.  How 
mean  and  tame,  for  example^  was  the  design  (No.  208)  **  Unto 
Adam  and  his  \vi£e  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins/*  which 
represented  Jehovah  as  a  weak,  undignified  old  man,  and  the 
parents  of  mankind  as  an  overgrown  bc^  and  girl  \nth  undersized 
heads  and  the  faces  of  sheepish  rustics !  How  ludicrous  the  un- 
i-eality  of  No.  153,  which  illustrated  the  unceHaiuty  of  life  by  a 
scene  of  tender  farewell  between  a  husband  and  his  family  ou 
the  eve  of  a  journey,  the  man  being  depicted  in  travelling  dress, 
his  wife  as  bare  to  the  waist  on  a  mcionlight  night  in  the  open  air, 
with  their  naked  child  of  about  throe  months  old  standing  upright 
on  her  open  palm,  w^iile  two  ossassins  of  a  n^iclodramatic  cast,  one 
with  the  face  of  an  old  woman*  lurked  in  a  hollow  tree  beside  thera  I 
What  disregard  of  drawing  and  proportion  in  the  anatomy  of 
Adam  (No,  o5) — an  athlete  with  a  bulls  neck  ill-set  upon  his 
shoiJdei-s  and  the  tapering  ankle  and  foot  of  a  girl  I  \Vhat  a 
caricature  of  nature  in  representing  a  bed  of  roses  by  blocks  of 
pink  chalk  as  in  No.  213,  or  an  tvss  as  of  the  dhnensions  and 
with  the  lips  of  a  camel  (No,  184,  cVic.)!  Side  by  side  with 
such  imaginative  touches  as  the  introduction  into  "The  Last 
Judgment"  of  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  kneeling  at  the 
head  of  the  redeemed  throng,  and  graceful  variations  of  often- 
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repeated  subjects,  were  nxunerous  suggestions  either  commonplace 
to  baldness  or  unnatural  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  The  group- 
ing of  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  sleek  and  portly  angel  sent  to 
conduct  them  out  of  Eden  (No.  178)  seemed  to  be  borrowed 
from  a  quadrille-figure.  The  action  of  the  green-scaled  demon, 
emblematic  of  the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the  firet-born  of 
Egypt  (No.  134),  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  harlequin's  jaunty  skip 
over  the  stage.  The  cherubim  with  their  wings  crossed  down- 
ward, intended  for  the  steeds  of  Jehovah  (No.  97),  resembled 
grotesque  birds ;  and  the  muscular  exaggeration  of  the  "  Blas- 
phemer's" body  (No.  76)  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bulbous 
root.  The  drawing  of  the  nude  figure  when  standing  or  reclining 
seemed  generally  correct,  and  in  some  examples  could  scarcely 
be  finer,  while  the  foreshortening  of  draped  and  seated  figures  was 
almost  always  awkward  and  often  incon-ect.  The  height  of 
the  body  compared  with  the  head  was  repeatedly  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. In  other  examples  the  head  was  extravagantly  large,  and 
enormous  bulk  in  some  parts  of  the  body  contrasted  with  flaccidity 
elsewhere.  Blake's  colouring  impressed  us  as  not  less  uncertain 
than  his  drawing.  In  the  tempera  pictures  it  was  usually  powerful 
and  rich ;  in  some  of  the  colour-printed  engi-avings  there  were 
vivid  suggestions  of  flame ;  and  in  a  few  water-colour  paintings — 
£,g.,  "  The  Deaths  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  " — the  tinting  was 
very  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  in  the  larger  number  it  varied 
between  a  coarse,  harsh  style,  which  resulted  in  blotchiness  and 
crudity,  and .  a  weak,  washy  style  which  produced  a  prevailing 
lividness. 

In  regard  to  the  qualities  of  artistic  coherence  and  articulate- 
ness,  the  exhibition  displayed  Blake  most  favourably,  inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  the  designs  were  labelled  either  by  himself  or  their 
owners.  The  subject  having  been  suggested  to  the  observer 
beforehand,  he  was  hardly  qualified  to  say  if  he  could  have 
divined  the  purport  without  assistance.  Where  the  theme  was 
selected  from  J  elvish  history  or  Christian  tradition,  there  could  be 
little  difficulty;  but  wliere  the  artist  drew  upon  his  own  resources, 
the  case  was  notably  otherwise.  The  intention  of  the  designs 
stated  to  represent  the  '*  spiritual  foims"  of  Pitt,  Nelson,  and 
Napoleon  was  mere  matter  for  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  inventive 
and  allegorical  pictures  generally  too  vaguely  disclosed  to  allow 
of  certainty  that  the  labels  correctly  expressed  it.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  were  at  fault,  and  had  to 
enter  the  subject  as  "  unknown." 

The  impressions  thus  recorded  are  open  to  correction,  but  they 
were  not  hastily  formed,  and  the  study  of  Blake's  published  (or 
pxiated)  works  has  strongly  confirmed  them.  His  indebtedness 
not  only  for  instruction  in  thought  and  style,  but  for  suggestion 
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of  idt'ft  and  type,  to  Michel  Angtlo,  Raffaelle,  and  their  echolam. 
to  Albert  Diirer,  and  other  of  the  Germans,  is  too  obvioiiB  to 
be  overlooked  by  any  ono  fairly  acquainted  ^vith  their  works; 
and  a  trained  art-critic  would  jirobubly  dieeover  invicli  additional 
evidence  of  it.  On  comparing  a  page  of  Michel  Angelo'e 
*•  Academy  Stndies"  with  the  nude  articulated  figures  in  Blake's 
**America»"  '*  Europe/'  or  **  JeniBalein/'  the  resemblance  will  be 
eeen  at  a  glance*  The  attitude  of  one  of  his  oftenest-repeated 
figures,  bofet  known  as  the  emblem  of  resurrection  in  **  Death's 
Door*'  (**The  Grave''),  is  plainly  imitated  from  that  of  a  figure  in 
Michel  Angelo's  **  Last  Judgment; '  A  remarkable  tj-p^-  which  with 
some  little  variation  is  introduced  in  three  of  the  Sistuie  spandiils 
— a  maire  liead  with  Bnakv  hair,  bcardlees  face,  and  wild  eyes — 
Blake  has  borrowed  more  than  once  (**  America/'  plates  1  and  7a). 
The  figure  of  Jehovnh  in  the  "Creation  of  Eve"  will  be  recognized 
as  his  modrl  in  plates  i^and  17  of  **  Job/*  The  action  and  attitude 
of  the  ti-umpet-blowing  angel  in  "  The  Dream  of  Human  Life"  are 
reprodueed  with  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  frontigpiece  to 
•*  The  Cirave/'  The  gi'eat  Picta  sculpture  in  St.  Peter's  must 
have  been  present  to  Blake's  mind  when  designing  the  upper 
half  of  plate  33  in  *^  Jenisalem/'  From  another  uf  the  Sistine 
spaiulril  frescoes  he  doubtless  Imrrowed  the  eflect  of  a  ini^hing 
wind  behind  the  head  in  blowing  the  hair  forward,  which  he  is 
fond  of  depicting.  Martin  HemRkirk's  far-ofl*  presentment  of 
Michel  Angelo*8  manner  in  also  recalled  by  Blake,  who,  morfover, 
has  followed  almost  literally  his  delineations  of  the  horse  and 
aee.  Of  obligations  to  Rafl'aelle  and  liis  echolars  there  is  fiu'ther 
evidence.  The  impressive  action  of '*  Juhovah  dividing  Light  fix)m 
Darkness/'  in  the  Loggie  frescoes,  has  been  caricatured  in  plate  3  of 
**Thc  Book  of  Urizen/'  The  God's  hovering  attitude  in  '*  Jacob'i? 
Drean/'  is  twice  copied  in  **The  Visionsof  the  Daughters  uf  Albion,*" 
and  elsewhere.  Tin*  linear  grouping  of  the  feeding  sheep  in  '*  The 
Bunting  BuhIi*'  and  **  Joseph's  Dream/'  is  rcprnduced  in  plate  1 
of  **  The  Songs  of  Innocence/*  Tht*  fantai^tii*  designs  frequently 
met  with  among  the  drawings  of  Pierino  del  Vaga  probably  fur- 
nished some  hints  for  Blake*e  serpentine  monstroHities,  To  the 
German  masters  he  seems  to  have  been  similarly  indebted.  Albert 
Dtirer'e  Rhinoceros  wtis  unmistakably  the  model  of  the  Behemotli 
in  "Job/*  A  qtiaintly-twisted  tree  in  that  masters  etching  of 
"Christ  Praying'*  f;eems  to  have  suggested  one  in  plate  33  of 
"Jerusalem/*  and  another  in  **  Phillips'  Pastorals/'  Those  who 
have  happened  to  meet  with  the  works  of  tlie  Nuremberg 
engraver  Jamnitzer  will  scarcely  doubt  that  the  grotesque  repre- 
sentations of  children  riding  on  flying  seqients  in  "The  Book 
of  Thel"  and  **  America"  were  derived  from  this  source,  Martin 
iSchongauers  delicate  foliation  and  quaint  rendering  of  natural 
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Qbjecta  in  Ms  marginal  decorations  are  likely  to  have  origiuated 
some  of  those  in  the  "  Songs  of  Innocence  aiid  Experience/*  The 
plan  of  the  entire  series  of  ilhist rated  and  sjmboHc  works  was 
doubtless  prompted  by  the  emblematic  art  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries*  In 
Holbein's  foliated  alphabets,  David  Hopfer's  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tioQ^  and  the  title-page  borders,  headpieces,  and  colophons  of 
the  contemporary  schools  of  engra\"ing,  one  may  surely  discern 
the  prototypes  of  those  *' springing  Unes"  and  sweeping  curves 
which  give  so  much  charm  to  the  students  of  Blake's  art. 

That  Blake  deliberately  plagiari;ced  from  the  works  of  his 
great  predecessors  and  passed  them  off  as  inventions  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose-  His  mind  seems  to  have  beuu  in  an  extra- 
ardiuary  degree  receptive  and  retentive,  and  to  have  become  so 
satm^ted  with  reminiscences  that  in  whatever  direction  he 
essayed  production  he  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of 
other  men  and  his  own.  That  he  was  not  wholly  unconscious  of 
this  inability*  uor  desirous  to  conceal  it,  appears  from  an  obser- 
vation that  he  made  to  Crabb  Robinson  in  referejice  to  a  charge 
that  be  had  " stolen '*  a  figure  in  the  "Canterbury  Pilgrimage'* 
from  a  picture  of  the  Old  German  School  in  the  possession  of 
Mr,  Aders.  Admitting  the  resemblancLS  Blake  said  '*  that  he  had 
drawn  the  figure  hi  question  twenty  years  before  he  had  seen 
the  original  picture,'*  but  added,  *'  However,  there  is  no  wonder 
in  the  reseniblnnce,  as  in  my  youth  1  was  always  8tud;^*iug  that 
class  of  painthigH/*  *  Tlie  figure  of  **  Nebuchadnezzar  "  in  **  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"*  according  to  Mr.  Palmer, t  is  almost 
identical  with  one  among  the  woodcuts  of  an  old  German  work 
in  Uis  possession,}  and  though  many  years  are  said  to  have  elapsed 
aft  "  -  "'^-ing  his  own  design  before  Blake  saw  the  latter,  there  is 
111-'  ity  in  rcconciUug  this  with  the  Kupposition  that  he  was 

equally  indebted  to  it.  In  youth  an  onmivorous  reader  of  out-of- 
the--way  literature  and  a  diligunt  copyist  of  any  art'-works  that 
appealed  t«>  his  sympathies^  in  manhood  a  fervid  entliusiast 
possessed  \%-ith  the  idea  that  *'  eveiy  thing  that  lives  is  holy,"  and 
has  a  symbolic  or  spiritual  sense  under  the  visible,  he  pressed 
nil  imaginable  materials  into  the  service  of  his  fiaith,  without 
consideration  to  literary  or  artisfic  rights  of  property.  How  far 
afiehl  he  went  in  hir*  research  fur  symbolH  may  be  seen  in 
the  •*  Jerusalem/'  where  the  man-headed  bull  of  ancient  Greece  and 
the  luiwk-headed  god  of  ancient  Kgypt  make  theu*  appearance. 

That  to  the  large  contributions  w^hicli  he  levied  from  others  he 
added  much  native  ore  of  imagination  is  beyond  question,  and 

*  OikhHiit^  L  p.  m%  f  nw'd.  L  p.  8P- 

*  ,..11  1  /  ..  ,_  .  1  *t.^^^f  CtO(?r  '  "  '    ir  ri,    wntyB  Mr.  GilchriHt;   a  Tft'iyiio 

cv  '»s  figun.*  !>*  rf.'9omblcs  odo  of  St.  Christopher 

cr  ■  i-:^*^R,  in  nn  i  .^    .  .   A.  Dttrcf. 
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there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pronoTincijig  it  richest  in  the  vdu 
of  Bymbolisin.  Mo&t  of  his  best  works  are  conceived  in  an 
eiTiblcmatio  spirit',  atul  some  are  characterissed  by  a  happy  bold- 
ncHH  in  the  direct  tiiinslation  of  imagery.  **  Death's  Door/'  **  The 
Bonn  of  God  i<houting  for  Joy,"  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Hor^e,"  "The 
River  of  Life/*  **  The  SouVb  hovering  over  the  Body,"  are  notable 
cxamplew.  The  greatest  possible  disparity,  however,  is  apparent 
in  the  signiiieanee  and  value  of  his  symboK  and,  as  so  often 
noticed t  grotcsqueness  is  called  in  to  supply  the  want  of  beauty 
or  force.  This  may  be  seen  in  certain  emblems  of  **  The  Gatee 
of  Paradise,"  €.g.,  •♦What  is  Man?"  ** Water,"  and  "Airf  still 
more  diHtinctly  in  the  *' Night  Thoughts  v'  and  unmistakably  in 
"The  Song  of  Los/*  "The  Book  of  Urizen/'  *' Jerusalem/'  and 
throughout  the  prophetic  books  with  scarcely  an  exception.  All 
feelings  of  solemnity  or  pity  are  dispelled  by  laughter  at  the 
reijresentation  of  Death  €is  a  bloated,  saucer-eyed  ruffian  in  the^ 
character  of  a  huntsman  cheering  on  his  monstrous  dogs  to  the 
prey  (**Niglit  Thoughts,"  plate  70);  at  the  squatting  stride  in-" 
tended  to  depict  an  attitude  of  tenilied  surpiiRe  in  plate  72 ;  at 
the  childish  emblem  chosen  for  "  thunder  "  in  plate  80,  and  the 
idiotic  expression  of  the  man  it  is  supposed  to  alann.  The  last 
Ijiftte  of  ''  The  Song  of  Los,^^  plates  6, 10,  and  22  of  "  The  Book  of 
Urixen,"  and  the  lower  half  of  plate  33  of  **  Jemsalem,*'  may  be 
citrd  as  special  instances  wherein  Blake's  efforts  to  be  appalling 
or  pathetic  have  a  directly  contmiy  tendency. 

Occasionally,  as  in  •*  Death  on  the  Palo  Horse  '^  ("  Jerusalem,'* 
plate  35),  he  produces  an  impression  of  real  and  evcTi  tc^rrible 
power  l»y  strictly  legitimate  means,  but  too  commonl}'  the  strong 
effectfl  that  ho  succeeds  in  obtaining  are  only  due  to  the  incon- 
gruity of  the   parts  which   he   welds  together,  and  the  appeal] 
which  inchoate  suggestions  are  apt  to  make  to  tlie  spectator*s1 
imagination.    An  artist  who  secui-es  novelty  by  such  devices  as 
attaching  a  Inrds  head  or   a   snake's   neck   to   a   man's   body,1 
depicting  a  monster  with  three  beads  or  limbs  without  extremitiespi 
and  acrobats  engnged  in  clambering  up  or  tumbling  down  space 
in  the  embrace  of  serpents,  earns  his  reputation  too  cheaply  toj 
claim  equal  liotiuurs  ^vith  one  who  hmits  his  search  for  material 
to   the   visible  universe  and  respects  the  possibiUties  of  human 
anatomy. 

The  ratio  of  fertiUty  to  productiveness  in  Blake  will  be  found 
curiously  small  upon  taking  a  general  view  of  his  works.     It  is 
uidtoni^^hing  what  ingenuity  he  shows,  when  he  has  once  lighted  on^ 
a  pmmisiiig  ideit,  in  eking  it  out  by  minute  modifications  over  a^ 
largo  number  of  plates.    One  or  two  favourites  recur  again  and 
again.     The  atlllete  with  undi^stretched  legs  and  retorted  arma^| 
whom   h<^"'  btUTriWi»d   ftotn    Mirln-1   Anc^'lu,    «!«  ii^fi'Mdnrnl   in    "^^  l^hi>i 
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Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  reappears  with  an  additional 
touch  of  ungainliness  in  plate  6  of  '^  America,"  is  modified  into  the 
impressive  emblem  of  Resurrection  in  "The  Grave,"  and  is  repeated 
with  a  little  variation  in  plate  95  of  "  Jerusalem."  The  figure  of 
the  old  man  entering  the  grave  in  "  Death's  Door  "  occurs  also  in 
"  The  Gates  of  Paradise  "  and  in  "  America."  The  figure  seated 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  shoulders  and  his  head  buried  will 
be  found  in  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  twice  in 
**  Urizen,"  and  twice  in  "  Jemsalem."  The  figure  of  Ore  in  plate  8 
of  "  America  "  is  repeated  in  plate  14  of  "  Job."  The  design  of 
"Aged  Ignorance"  in  the  "  Songs  of  Experience"  recurs  in  plate 
84  of  "  Jerusalem."  The  tumbling  demons  in  plate  16  of  "  Job  " 
are  reproduced  from  plate  5  of  "  The  Song  of  Los,"  and  plate  7 
of  "The  Grave."  These  instances  might  be  multipKed.  To 
enumerate  those  in  which  the  same  details  of  writhing  serpent, 
bursting 'flame,  drooping  tree,  curKng  drapery,  &c.,  are  served  up 
ad  Ubitum  would  exhaust  the  reader's  patience.  The  mannerisms  of 
compositiou,  type,  and  gesture  already  noted  are  to  be  met  with 
in  aU  his  works. 

In  his  first  important  work  of  design,  the  "Songs  of  In- 
nocence," Blake's  healthy  genius  seems  to  have  attained  its 
culmination,  every  succeeding  work  showing  more  or  less  trace 
of  disease.  Though  its  art  is  certainly  not  imderived,  and  may 
even  be  called  composite,  the  charm  of  natural  truth  and  pastoral 
peace  which  pervades  its  figure-grouping  and  landscape  framework, 
harmonizing  ^vith  the  tender  feeling  and  gentle  music  of  the  verse, 
gives  it  an  exceptional  place  among  its  author's  productions  and  in 
the  history  of  art-Uterature.  0  si  sic  omnia  !  "  The  Book  of  Thel," 
which  followed  it  at  a  brief  interval,  exhibits  the  first  symptoms 
of  inequahty,  and  the  spasmodic  character  of  his  inspiration  is 
thenceforth  attested  by  the  alternate  strength  and  weakness, 
refinement  and  uncouthness,  of  successive  and  contemporary 
designs.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  weak  drawing  and  con- 
ventional drapeiy  of  Thel's  figure  in  the  frontispiece  with  the 
Peruginesque  grace  of  her  i-eprcsentation  in  plate  3.  In  the 
second  plate  of  his  next  work,  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,"  observe  how  the  pleasing  composition  in  the  right-hand 
comer  is  spoilt  by  the  atrocious  drawing  of  the  youtli's  left  arm, 
which  appears  to  grow  out  of  his  neck ;  and  in  plate  14  how  the 
weird  symboUsm  of  the  lower  design  is  spoilt  by  the  bad  execution 
of  the  figure  that  darts  from  the  flames.  "  The  Visions  of  the 
Daughters  of  Albion,"  which  contains  at  plate  2  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  of  Blake's  minor  compositions,  a  girl  plucking  a  fairy 
from  the  heart  of  a  flower,  contains  on  the  frontispiece  and  the 
concluding  plate  other  figures  which  rank  among  liis  worst  in 
point  of  drawing  and  proportion. 
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In  the  frontispiece  of  "  Europe  '*  a  figure  of  the  Deity,  witli 
streaming  hair,  standing  on  a  flaming  disk  amid  clouds^  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  noble  conception  and  execution,  although  marred 
by  the  prosaic  literalism  %vith  which  Blake  has  rendered  the 
Hebrew  image  of  setting  "  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth '' 
(Proverbs  viii»  27).  The  succeeding  design  of  an  assassin  lying 
in  wait  for  a  traveller  is  as  conspicuously  feeble  and  ill-drawn. 
Singular  contrasts  occur  in  the  symbols  selected  for  Fire  and 
Famine  (plates  lo  and  Iti),  of  which  the  one  depicts 'W'ith  dramatic 
vividnees  the  rescuing  of  a  family  from  a  bunring  house  by  the 
strength  of  a  powerful  ann ;  the  other,  with  ridiculous  unreality, 
the  preparations  which  a  rosy  and  plump  matron  is  making  to 
roaet  her  dead  cluld  for  dinner.  The  '*  Book  of  Urizen'*  and 
*'  Song  of  Los"  present  equally  startling  contradictions  of  fine  and 
paltry  conception,  accurate  and  incorrect  drawing.  They  will  be 
found,  indeed,  mom  or  less  frequently  throughout  the  prophetic 
books*  The  series  of  illustrations  to  •*  Blair's  Grave "  upon  the 
whole  sustahis  Blake's  power  as  a  religious  artist  at  a  higher 
level  than  any  other  work,  but  even  here  there  is  striking  disparity. 
The  exquisite  designs  of  "The  Soul  Hovering  over  the  Body** 
(plate  6),  of '* Death's  Door"  (plate  11),  and  of  "The  Keunion'of 
Soul  and  Body  at  the  Resurrection''  (plate  12),  are  truly  ** beyond 
nil  praise;'*  but  how  poor  and  smooth  is  the  figure  of  the  descending 
Chi"ist  in  plate  2;  how  still  more  unwoi-thy  of  its  subject  the 
figure  of  the  Judge  in  plate  8  ;  how  theatrical  the  pose  of  *'Tho 
Strong  Wicked  Man's  Death/*  and  how  substantial  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  departing  spirit  I  In  the  designs  for  the  '•  Night 
Thoughts  '*  the  vigour  and  beanty  of  a  few,  as  the  frontispiece, 
plates  4,  24,  27,  and  46,  are  belied  by  the  trite  symboUsm  and 
tlieatrical  exaggeration  of  the  majority.  Witness  especially  plates 
1.%  IG,  2\  31»  3o,  and  73,  wherein  a  body  bound  with  thorns 
and  struggling  in  deep  water  suffices  for  an  emblem  of  affliction; 
a  philosopher  spanning  a  baby  with  his  hand  serves  to  image  the 
sliortness  of  life  ;  and  a  number  of  flying  nymphs,  bearing  little 
Bcrolls  to  a  complacent  person  seated,  represent  the  hours  bringing 
their  report  to  the  conscience. 

The  ♦♦Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job,"  pronoimced  by  Mr.  Gil- 
christ to  !>e  '*  the  most  I'eraarkable  series  of  etclungs  on  a  Scrip- 
tm'al  theme  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Albert  Ditrer 
and  Rembrandt/'*  and  selected  for  reproduction  l»y  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rossctti  as  typical  examples  of  the  artist's  capacity,  exhibit 
the  same  contrast  of  impressive  sti-ength  and  iu Hated  weak- 
ness as  his  other  works.  In  the  fifth  plate.  t\rf.y  who  cannot 
perceive  the  disparity  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  the  composition,  the  feebleness  of  the  sentimental  old   man 

♦  Vol.  I  p.  "iKu 
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who  stands  for  Jehovah,  the  nngainliness  of  the  sprawling 
contojiionist  who  etands  for  Satan,  and  the  imloveliness  of  tho 
middle-aged  angols  who  shrink  from  the  flames  round  the  throne^ 
as  compared  with  the  beauty  of  the  floating  angels  on  either  side 
of  the  patriarch,  the  vencmble  faces  and  dignified  attitudes  of  the 
patriarch  himself  and  the  aged  man  to  whom  he  gives  alms? 
Throughout  the  **  Inventions,"  the  Deity  is  only  once  conceived 
in  a  manner  that  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  spiritual  existence, 
viz^  in  plate  13,  "The  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,** 
where  the  reminiscence  of  Raflfaelle's  type  is  most  obvious.  Else- 
where the  conception  is  inadequate  if  not  ignoble,  as  in  plates  2 
and  a,  Satan  from  fii-st  to  last  is  a  monstrous  athlete  who  retains 
no  trace  of  archangelic  resemblance  to  the  "  Sons  of  God  *' 
among  whom  the  author  of  Job  numbers  him.  The  compositions, 
sometimes  finely  harmonious,  as  in  plates  1,  1?,  and  25»  are  at 
other  times  laboriously  artificial,  as  ia  plates  2,  5,  and  20.  The 
marginal  outlines  are  almost  invariably  graceful,  and  great  beauty 
of  form  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  angelic  and  human  figures; 
but  the  attitudes  are  sometimes  laughably  violent,  as  the  acro- 
batic stride  of  Satan  in  plate  2,  and  the  squatting  distortion  of 
the  bat-winged  demon  in  plate  3 ;  or  stagey  and  forced,  as  the 
running  messenger's  in  plate  4,  the  haud-Hfting  friends'  in  plate  7, 
and  the  pointing  scomers'  in  plate  10.  Continuing  the  survey  to 
Blake's  latest  work,  the  illustrations  to  Dante  s  **  Inferno/'  one 
is  met  by  the  same  fitfulness  of  effort,  the  same  inequality  of 
achievement. 

As  with  design  so  with  colour.  Tlie 
of  tinting  in  one  plate  contrast  with 
ta  tlie  next.  Most  of  the  plates  in  the 
plates  1  and  3  of  "  Tlie  Book  of  Thel,''  and  plate  2  of  "  The  Visions 
of  the  Daughters  of  Albion,"  show  him  at  his  best.  In  "  The 
Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  "  Europe,**  **  The  Book  of  Urizen,'* 
and  **The  Song  of  Los;*  he  is  to  be  seen  at  liis  worst*  The 
disparity  obsei^vable  between  various  hand-coloured  copies  of  the 
name  work  renders  it  thfficult  to  select  illustrations  which  admit 
of  being  tested,  but  appeal  must  be  made  to  such  as  are  open  to 
inspection  in  the  British  Museum.  For  coarseness,  it  would  be 
hard  to  match  the  representations  of  the  solar  disk  in  plate  15  of 
^  The  Book  of  Urizen;*  and  the  last  plate  of  "  The  Song  of  Los/' 
Of  extravagance  a  prominent  instance  occurs  in  "  The  Songs  of 
Experience/'  where,  to  cite  Mr.  D.  G.  Kossetti's  admission — 

^'Tbe  ttgisr  is  puIiUed  iq  fantastic  streaks  of  red,  green,  lilue,  and  yellow, 
wiiile  a  tree-stetu  l>y  bis  side  tantalizingly  supplies  the  tint,  which  one 
toii-ht  ventttne  to  think  his  due,  and  is  perfect  tiger-colour "  (Gilchrist, 
voL  u  pp,  872, 373.) 

Thin  is  very  far.  however,  from  being  "the  only  stiiHng  instance 
VOL.  XXIX*  Q 
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of  the  land;'  "  The  Book  of  Urizon  "  abounds  ia  abBUidities  of 
colour,  but  they  culraiimto  in  plate  22^  in  which*  agfuust  a  cloudy 
backgroimd  of  red  and  yellow,  a  man  with  Inight  fdue  hair  is 
represented  hovering  abovo  a  sea  tinted  black  and  blue,  from 
which  peers  a  woman's  head  ^vith  green  hair.  The  pink  corona 
affixed  to  the  head  of  tJrizen  in  plate  4  of  the  eame  work,  and 
the  coat  of  many  coloui-s  allotted  to  the  le\4athan  uea-sei-pent  in 
plate  20  of  **The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell/*  are  instances 
scarcely  less  bizarre.  The  tendency^  already  noted,  to  blotchiness 
when  the  tints  are  laid  on  thickly,  and  to  lividness  when  surface- 
washed,  prevails  in  all  Blake  8  hand-coloured  works  that  have  come 
under  our  obsei'vation* 

\\liat  has  been  said  respecting  the  difference  in  point  of 
coherence,  and  intelUgibihty  between  such  of  his  unpublished 
designs  as  were  made  to  order  and  labelled,  and  those  Avhich  he 
put  forth  as  spontaneous  inventions,  equally  applies  to  his  pub- 
lished and  engraved  works.  As  the  exi^onent  of  other  men's  ideas 
he  may  l>e  trusted  to  keep  within-  a  moderate  distance  of  their 
meaning.  Left  to  lumself  he  continually  drifts  away  from  tlie 
theme,  until  his  illustrations  seem  to  derive  their  title  a  noii 
iltusfrando,  and  cease  to  have  any  visible  connection  with  the  text. 
This  is  admitted  to  be  true  in  certain  cases  by  Mr.  Gilchiist  (i* 
pp.  115,  134,  VJ5).  by  Mr.  Swinbunie  (p.  239),  and  by  Mr.  Willias  ' 
Rossetti  (p*  1)7),  but  whether  admitted  or  not  can  scarcely 
disputable. 

A  few  w^ords  ^vill  conclude  all  that  need  be  said  touching  Blake's 
chief  shortcomings,  and  the  place  which  he  appears  to  occupy  in 
the  history  of  English  art.  That  his  invention  sometimes  soared 
maybe  frankly  conceded  to  liis  worshippers,  without  ignoring  that 
it  often  grovelled.  The  examples  to  wdiich  Mr,  Scott  points  as 
typical  manifestations  of  liis  power**  we  should  be  disposed  to  citt* 
fis  exceptional  flashes  of  it.  That  Blake  always  aimed  liigh  is 
undeniable,  but  liis  frequent  faihjre  to  attain  the  mark  is  tht*reby 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous.  His  treatment  of  certain  subjects 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  incomparable  masters 
— pretentious  and  grandiose  where  theii's  is  reverent  and  grand^ — 
produces  upon  some  minds  at  all  events,  for  we  oan  answer  for 
others  beside  our  ovru^  an  effect  of  sheer  disgust.  At  other  times 
he  simply  fails  to  impress,  but  the  failure  to  do  so,  considering  the 
usual  dignity  of  hie  themes,  sufficiently  condemns  Ixis  ill-judged 
ambition.  He  reaches  liis  highest  levels  perhaps,  in  decorative 
art ;  his  marginal  illustiTitions  especially  showing  a  dehcacy  of 
fancy  and  gi'ace  of  form  wdiich,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  scale, 
are  less  marred  than  bis  larger  designs  by  incorrectness  of  execu- 
tion.    The  blmiders  in  the  vciy  grammar  of  his  art»  to  which 

*'  luirodactory  RemArL<  to  Catitlotfuo  of  Btirltngioa  Glab  fixhibtiion. 
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attention  ha«  been  called,  are  not.  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
find  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  student  in  Par*8  Bohool 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  dra^'ing  from  "the  life  f *  that,  as  a 
Ht udent  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  disliked  the  practice.  *'  The 
life  in  this  condition — ue„  of  the  living  model — appeared  to  liira 
more  like  death,  and  smelhng  of  mortality/*  (Malldn,  p,  20,) 
Ab  a  man  '"he  never  painted  his  pictures  from  raodels,"  flays 
ilr,  Gilchrist,  and  his  own  words  assign  the  reason.  '*  Models 
are  difficult,  enslave  one,  efface  from  one's  mind  a  conception  or 
reminiscence  which  was  better;"  and  again— ** Natural  ubjects 
lUways  did  and  do  weaken,  deaden,  and  obliterate  imagination  in 
me,"  FuseH's  dogma,  that ''  Nature  puts  one  out,"  was,  as  Mr. 
D,  G.  Rossetti  regretfully  admits/  adopted  and  *'' unreservedly 
followed*'  by  Blake, 

WTiat  we  have  called  his  theatrical  maunf_"r  of  oxpresi^iug 
emotional  and  passionate  action  is  plainly  referable  to  this  mis- 
leading principle.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  veiy  limited  observation  of 
real  life,  and  copious  reminiscences  of  ideal  representations  of  it, 
ht!  drew  and  culourud  objects  as  he  himself  imagined,  or  remem- 
bered that  others  had  imagined  them.  Many  of  his  poi'tiuitures 
of  '*  vhmuanity  have  as  unlifeUke  a  look  as  his  visionary 
pei  >.     Witness  the  gesticulating  shepherd  in   the  first  of 

the  designs  to  Phillips'  Pastorals,  who  would  pass  for  a  cari- 
cattire  of  the  sentimental  tj^ie  he  was  seriou.sly  intended  to 
portray.  The  monumental  faces  and  expressions  of  the  figures 
in  the  **  Canterbuiy  Pilgrimage/*  most  of  whom  have  closed  lips, 
«md  many  stare  fixedly  into  space,  as  if  eonscionsly  sitting  for 
their  portraits;  the  want  of  concerted  movement  m  tlxe  cavalcade, 
«0SDe  of  the  horees  walking  while  others  amble  and  trot;  and  the 
tmnatuml  crowding  of  so  large  a  procession,  are  sensible  draw- 
backs to  its  merits  in  point  of  drawing  and  occasional  power  of 
characterization.  Inferior  to  it  in  tliese  respects,  the  design  of 
Stothard  possesses  a  freshness  of  every-day  life  and  open-air  truth, 
wliich  justifies  it«  superior  popularity.  For  want  of  the  same 
tX}C0tirs6  to  living  models,  Blake  often  fails  to  convey  any  deep  im- 
preasion  of  terror  or  pity,  as  inspired  by  portent  or  pain.  A  stiiking 
inataace  occurs  in  plate  2  of  the  "  Inferno"  designs,  which  repre- 
aenta  a  A^xW  torturing  Ciampolo,  by  tearing  out  the  sinews  of  his 
left  arm.  For  the  instinctive  movement  of  the  victim^s  right 
hand  to  tlie  tortured  spot,  which  a  tnithfuUy  realistic  painter  would 
bave  been  certain  to  depict,  Blake  substitutes  an  exaggerated 
pf*  '  *  1  '"  *V  ''  I  rs  and  lateml  depression  of  the  head,  which 
ar  1    I  to  excite  mirth  in  the  hmnan  than  in  the 

diabolic  spectators.     Though  he  was  sedulous  as  a  copyist,  and 


•  OiJcliriBt,  vol  i,  p.  371. 
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preaclicd  that  ^'io  learn  the  language  of  art,  cnpy  for  ever* 

his  nile,  Blaku's  blind  devoHon  to  the  works  of  Michel  Angela  as* 

liis  model  ooiilil  only  Itiad,  in  the  absence  of  convction  l)v  nnture, 
to  the  roproduction  of  hi«  ninster's  nuinnerisms.  What  Mr* 
Worniim  Rays  of  Fueeli  is  as  true  of  Blake  : — 

'^  Many  tif  \m  WDiks,  conceived  with  all  tlie  power  of  a  fervid  ixietic 
^fancy,  ure  in  tlieir  execution  a^^  designs  mere  btirWine.**  of  Mu'lit*!  An^j^elu 
"ind  tlie  antique,  and    liis  forms  are  a  series  of  refnttitions.** — Epae/M  of 
Paintintj^  p.  494, 

Ab  18  the  wont  of  an  imitator,  he  emulated  tlie  defects  and  missed 
the  beauties  of  his  pattern.  Abundantly  violetit  t\A  are  Michel 
|Aiigelo*s  representations  of  physical  effort,  how  predominant  and 
BubUme  is  his  conception  of  repose,  how  perfectly  rendered  jji 
the  nuissive  composure  of  limbs  and  flowing  lines  of  drapery! 
With  Blake,  on  the  contrary,  in  liis  male  figures  at  all  events,  tin* 
expression  of  strain  is  persistently  monotonous.  With  rauscle& 
developed  to  excess,  and  thrown  into  unnatural  attitudes,  they 
now  tumble  in  mid-air,  now  writhe  in  the  folds  of  serpents;  here 
climb  and  there  stride;  they  crawl  or  kneel  or  squat,  but  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  in  repose.  Even  when  seated  their  limbs  aiv 
usually  contorted,  or  foreshortened  so  awkwardly  as  to  appear 
deformed.  His  female  figures  are  generally  graceful  and  placid, 
but  their  slight  variety  of  type,  and  the  anatomical  rlisplay  in 
which  he  is  apt  to  indtUge,  arc  a  considerable  drawback  to  their 
chanu. 

Compare,  again,  the  endless  variety  wherein  Michel  Angelo 
disposes  his  groups^  while  still  observing  the  pyramidal  foi-m  of 
composition,  with  the  tiresome  monotony  of  Blake's  efforts  to 
secure  that  effect  and  thrust  it  prominently  before  the  eye.  In 
facial  type  and  expression  his  sameness  and  conventionality 
speak  loudly  of  the  disregard  of  nature.  The  frequent  formality 
and  hardness  of  outline,  and  the  preference  shown  for  flabby 
cheeks,  long  noses,  and  lips  which  curve  when  closed  into  a  coiii^ 
placent  simper,  are  mannerif^ms  that  fatally  intoifere  with  Ins 
delineation  of  character*  The  tendency  to  repeat  favourite  ideas 
and  euccessful  effects,  which  has  been  noted  as  a  sign  of  deficient 
|Originality,  was  *  doubtless  confirmed  l>y  his  perverse  habit  of 
FTefueing  to  leave  one  place  of  abode,  or  seek  any  change  of  scene 
and  occupation.*  His  narrowness  of  view  was  further  attested  by 
the  neglect  of  the  recognized  methods  of  painting  in  favour  of 
self-invented  processes,  which  has  resulted  m  the  premature 
deterioration  of  much  of  hia  work.  No  clearer  testimony  to  hi» 
intellectual  limitation  could  be  given  than  the  fact,  which  Mr. 
Gilchrist  records,  in  apparent  uuconsciousnesB  of  its  significance, 

•  GildiHat,  yoL  I  p.  246. 
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that    **hc*    had    an    indestmctibla    auimosity    towards    modern 
science/'* 

RefipectiDg  Blake's  historical  standpoliit,  we  cannot  presume  to 
deliver  any  definite  judgment,  but  may  venture  to  dissent  from 
that  pronounced  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  upon  his  "central  and 
-derirative**t  positicin  in  relation  to  certain  of  his  contemporaries* 
Of  this,  if  it  be  capable  of  proof,  none  at  least  is  offered.  The 
4mly  apology  for  it  which  seems  to  satisfy  Mr.  Rossetti  is  the 
"constant  decisive  words'*  in  which  Blake  himself  affirms  that 
liis  contcmpomries  stole  from  him.  How  much  value  is  to  be 
Attached  to  these  words  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine 
when  he  has  heard  a  few  more  of  them.  Blake's  advocates,  more- 
OVt%are  at  issue  upon  the  point.  Some  marks  of  his  indebtedness 
to  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  and  Stothard  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
and  seveml  instances  of  it  as  respects  the  tAvo  first  are  noted  by 
Mr*  William  Rossetti.  Mr.  \\\  B.  Scott,  who  refuses  to  believe 
'OOnceming  Fuseli  and  Blake  that  either  imitated  from  the  other, 
candidly  pomtsout  that  the  latter  had  not  that  access  at  firsts-hand 
to  their  common  source  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  former.  The 
consideration  that  this  source  was  common  to  them  both  rendem 
it  immaterial  in  our  opinion  to  discuss  the  question  of  precedence. 
Until  good  reason  be  shown  for  setting  him  apart,  it  seems  necd- 
leea  to  dissociate  Blake  from  tliat  little  band  of  artists,  including 
Romney,  Moiiimer,  Barry,  Flaxman,  Fuseli,  Haydon,  and  Hilton, 
who,  turning  away  from  contemporary  fasliions  and  conventional 
traditions,  set  before  thern  the  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  of  the 
great  Italian  masteis  most  nearly  approaching  its  perfection  as 
the  onlv  worthv  ideal,  and  strove  with  more  or  less  earnestness  and 
success  to  reproduce  it.  Each  doubtless  possessed  characteriBtics 
<»f  his  o%vn,  and  imbibed  other  influences  whicli  distinguished  liim 
from  the  rest^  but  this  sympathy  was  shared  by  all  ahke,  and  may 
9^rv^  to  mark  them  liistorically  as  members  of  a  school, 

T'  firnate  of  Blak€**s  genius  which  has  thus  been  submitted 

to  .  iion  is  only  excelled  in  extravagance  by  that  which  his 

leading  woi'shippers  (Mr.  William  Kossetti  excepted)  have  put  forth 
^f  his  character,  and  their  plea  for  his  canc»nization  as  a  martyr. 
ilr.  Gilchrist  announces  him  as  ''  Pictor  ignotus,"  and  liis  life 
4iad  character  as  '*  new,  romantic,  pious — in  the  deepest  natural 
sense — a*  hit*  works  f*  holds  liini  up  to  admiration,  after  allowing 
for  a  little  wilfulness  and  perversity  in  certain  tninsactions,  as  an 
tnjuredt  poor,  and  neglected  artist^  but  withal  "a  sweet,  gentle, 
lovmble  creature;"  **  courageous  too,  yet  not  bitter;**  and  although 
admitti.*dly  given  to  '•  extravagances  and  vehemences  of  speech'* 
against  those  to  whom  he  was  antipathetic,  exliibiting  to  those 


fi«t,  tol.  i.  p.  S2M. 
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with  whom  he  was  in  syinpttthy  **  a  certain  ianocence  and  even 
huraiUty  of  heart,^  Mr,  Swiiiburue  talks  of  his  **  neglected 
]ahoiir  and  unbroken  poverty  f  avers  that  in  Fpite  of  both  *'  he 
cvas  fearless,  blamules£,  and  hiboriuiis;  .  .  .  as  thi?re  was  notliing 
base  in  liini,  so  there  was  nothing  hareh  or  weak;'*  and  contendB 
tliat  he  fuJy  showt^d  **  a  just  and  distinct  self-aseertioii  in  the 
ludible  undeHone  of  scornful  and  passionate  rebuke'*  wherein  he 
chided  society  for  its  neglect  of  him,    Mr,  D.  G,  Koseetti,  in  refer* 

,eiice  to  the  same  subject,  passes  by  Blake  s  utterances  i  ' -ig: 

^his  fellow-artists,  as    **  eccentncities   here   and  there  j  "ly 

excessive,'*   and  his  attacks   on   the  gi»eat  masters  who  repre- 

L-sented  antagonistic  principles  to  his  own,  as  merely  *•  whimsical 

'tynslaught^/' 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  Blake  s  artistic  status  and  the 
relations  that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  contemporaries  Y 

■^t  is  to  be  observed  in  the  fii^et  place  that  he  was  by  inofession 
neither  designer,  painter,  nor  poet,  but  an  engraver :  and  that,  by 
the  admission  of  his  warmest  admirers,  his  skill  in  tliis  capacity 

'T^'as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Schiavonettis  and  others,  Avhose  style,  as 
less  stift'  and  **  old-fashioned,"  was  better  suited  to  the  public 
taste.     Though  his  professiunal  emoluments  were  consequently 

■•small,  he  was  never  without  employment,  and  might  have  rea^Uly 
increased  this  secure  means  of  subsistence,  had  he  not  voluntarily 
laid  it  aside  for  prophetic  tasks  which  he  knew  to  be  nn- 
Temunerativu,  but  which  his  belief  in  his  mission  impelled  him 
to  fulfil.  That  in  his  moments  of  cool  sense  he  blamed  himself*  for 
yielding  to  a  "want  of  steady  perseverance**  and  an  "abstract  folly'^ 
which  often  brought  him  and  his  \vife  to  the  verge  of  starvation^ 
appears  from  one  of  his  letters.*  Mrs.  Blake's  tactics,  after  tho 
manner  of  a  moss-trooper's  wnfe,  to  induce  him  to  work  at  his 
legitimate  calling,  are  amusingly  described  by  Mr.  Gilehrist.t 
Such  works  as  ha  chose  to  send  to  the  Academy  exhibitions 
appear  to  have  been  always  accepted,  but  he  only  exhibited  on 

I -five    occasions.     For    the    most    part    his    works,    whether   of 

rdesign  or  colour,  poetry  or  prophecy,  were  unpublished  and 
unannounced  ;  printi'd  and  coloured  by  the  hands  of  himself 
or  liis  wife,  and  circulated  among  hiB  professional  and  private 
acquaintances*^  In  the  few  instances  in  which  his  designs 
were  duly  published  and  advertised  they  ctbtained  the  sufirages  of 
distinguished  artists,  and  as  much  pubhc  approbation  as  the 
standard  of  artistic  culture  then  reached  in  this  country  entitled 


♦  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  \m,  183.  t  Vol  i.  p,  313. 

,    X  Tho  limited  ouinber  of  Ulantratod  wdtiogJi  which  ho  wm  thui  able  ^  or 

diffpos^  of  accountH  for  th©  hiffh  jiHco  which  they  fetched  us  rwiticA,  bcf-  vth 

of  thr         '  «     »    ,        1    I  ^^  iiipir  pTosenl  fancy-v^lue  an  works  of  rtj[,  vHnirT  ttio 

sue  I  i.tA  liaa  been  not  a  littto  due  to  tho  dilUculty  of  t^itiug 
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him  to  expect.  For  his  water-colour  and  tempera  pictures  he  had 
two  or  three  steady  patrons  at  successive  stages  of  his  career, 
Butts,  Hayley,  Aders,  and  Mr.  Linnell,  who  purchased  them  at 
the  prices  which  he  himself  fixed.  Besides  patrons,  he  had  a  few 
devoted  friends,  especially  Flaxman,  FuseK,  and  Yarley,  who 
heartily  appreciated  his  power,  and  did  their  best  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world.  That  he  did  not  retain  the  patronage  and 
friendship  of  some  members  even  of  this  small  circle,  was  o^ving,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  to  certain  mental  flaws 
and  moral  failings  of  his  own,  for  which  his  advocates  have  made 
most  inadequate  allowance.  Into  the  vexed  question  of  his  insanity 
we  need  not  enter,  but  that  ho  was  eccentric  to  a  degi'ee  which 
induced  a  beKef  in  it  among  men  such  as  Flaxman,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  still  more  among  those  who  knew  him  only 
by  his  writings  or  general  report,  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  fact 
would  of  itself  account  for  the  limited  success  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  his  friends  to  enlarge  his  list  of  patrons.  It  may  be 
admitted  without  reserve  that  his  artistic  aims  were  high,  and 
his  advocacy  of  them  earnest ;  that  though  poor,  he  was  honour- 
able and  unworldly,  just  and  generous.  But  it  is  equally  incon- 
testable that  he  was  excessively  suspicious  and  irritable  in  temper, 
inordinately  vain,  and  intolerantly  opinionated ;  jealous,  if  not 
envious,  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  public  held  those  either 
among  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries  whose  ability  he 
deemed  inferior  or  whose  theories  of  art  were  opposed  to  his 
own ;  and  intemperate,  to  the  point  of  being  virulently  abusive, 
in  the  expression  of  either  artistic  or  personal  antipathies.  Almost 
every  friend  or  patron  ^vith  whom  he  came  in  close  contact 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  had  to  suffer  in  turn  from  his 
bitter  reproaches  of  injustice  or  ungenerosity.  Flaxman,  who 
proved  himself  for  years  his  warm  ally  and  admirer,  and  for  whom 
no  language  of  praise  and  affection  was  too  strong  while  their 
friendship  lasted,  he  subsequently  denounced  as  "  a  blockhead  " 
and  an  "ass,"  and  accused  of  having  '* blasted"  his  artistic 
character  at  the  very  tune  that  he  was  gratuitously  designing 
one  of  the  first  moniunents  by  which  the  sculptor  came  into 
notice.  Fuseli,  whose  friendship  had  been  scarcely  less  devoted, 
was  eventually  held  up  to  odium  as  having  given  liim  "  a  dark 
black  rock  and  a  gloomy  grave ;"  a  vague  charge,  which  resolved 
itself  into  that  of  having  conspired  with  the  publisher  Johnson 
to  drive  him  from  London  by  a  threat  that  if  ho  did  not  confine 
himself  to  drudgery  "  he  should  not  live."  Hayley,  whose  fussy  dilet- 
tantism and  kindly  disposition  were  of  the  utmost  service  to  Blake 
at  a  critical  stage,  and  who,  after  a  coolness  had  grown  between 
^hem,  came  forward  at  much  personal  sacrifice  to  exonei-atc  him 
from  the  charge  of  sedition  preferred  by  the  soldier  Scholfield, 
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was  rewarded  by  a  shower  of  scurriloiiB  epigrams,  one  of  which  j 
imputed  that  he  had  *' hired'*  the  accuser.     Stothard,  a  fiieud  of| 
many  years*  standing,  Blake  suddenly  charged,  on  grounds  which  , 
Mr*  Gilchrist  admits  to  have  been  imaginary,  with  having  stolen  his  J 
design  for  the  ^*  Canterbury  Pilgrimage/*  and  proceeded  to  %*ilify  1 
as  an  ignorant  blunderer  who  owed  every  tiling  to  him  except 
a  **  heart  of  iron,"  a  **  head  of  wood,'*  and  a  **  face  of  brass/*     This 
coarse  abuse  of  his  friends  might  be  excused  as  the  language  of 
passion,  but  in  the  invective    which    he  employed   against  his 
compeers  and  antagonists  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  a  dehberate 
animus.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  were  stigmatized  ^ 
as  rival  blotters  and  bluiTere,  whose  popularity  was  a  national  ^ 
disgrace.     Of  the  former  especially  Blake  entertained  a  fanatical 
hatred,  alike  as  artist,  critic,  and  man.    His  copy  of  the  *' Dis- 
courses on   Art  *'    is  annotated  with    such    comments  as  these 
upon  the  opinions  with  which  he  fhsagreed — ** villainy  ;'*  "a  he;'* 
** damned  fool;'*  **a  Uar,   he  never  was  abashed  in  his  life  and 
never  felt  his  ignorance  ;"  ** pitiful  and  pitiable  imbeciHty ;'  ''  the 
simulation  of  the  h^^iocrite  who  smiles  particularly  when  he  means 
to  betray/'  "Such  artists  as  Reynolds  are  at  all  times  hired  bji 
the  Sataes  for  the  depression  of  art ;  a  pretence  of  art,  to  destroy 
art/*     Elsewhere  he  accuses  liis  successful  contempoi-ary  of  having 
hired  **a  gang  of  cunning  rufBans**  to  oppress  his  genius  and 
prevent  it  from  obtaining  recognition. 

His  professional  competitors,  the  engravers  Strange,  Woolett» 
Heath,  and  Bartolozzi,  he  described  as  "  blunderers,''  *'  imitatora,** 
or  worse  ;  the  two  first  were  re-srikd  as  "heai-y  lumps  of  cunning 
Ignorance,"  and  their  works  as  proceeding  from  "ignorant 
jounieymen  like  those  of  Titian  and  Correggio."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  reverend  names  in  the  annals  of  Art  fared  no  better 
than  the  humblest  if  they  bad  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in 
theory  or  practice,  "  Titian  and  the  Venetians  were  idiots,  not 
artists.'* 

"  ...  The  ujjorgauized  blots  and  blurs  of  Rubens  and  Titian  are 
not  art,  neither  can  tlidr  metho^l  ever  expr-eas  i*Jea«  or  inmgination.  .  , 
,  I  do  not  condemn  Kubens,  Keijilirajidt,  or  Titian  because  they  did 
not  understand  drawing,  liiit  l>ecau8e  they  did  not  understand  colouring* 
.  .  .  Talk  uo  more  then  of  Con-eggio  or  Kembraudt  or  any  other 
of  these  plagiaries  of  Vejiite  or  Flanders.  They  were  but  the  lame 
imitators  of  Hues  dm%vn  by  their  i>r-e<JecesBors,  and  their  works  prove 
themseh^es  contemptible,  disan^anged  imitations,  and  blundering,  mis- 
applieti  copies.'** 

*  Mr.  WUliiim  lloABotti'ji  attduipt  (ilomoir,  p.  107)  to  ozcuho  thii  driTelling  od   thsj 
ploa  of  Blako's  ignorance  of  the  gcaniDe  works  of  tho  miLBt^rs  irhom  ho  n^-iled.  >vill  nofcl 
bear  ©xmniniitton.     Ma  I  kin  mfproasly  stAtoB  thiit  be  had  had  curly  in  life  **opi 
of  ae^ing  pictures  in  tbo  houstts  of  Doblcmen  and  g:entJemea»  and  in  the  Kfti^*' 
Uo  had  at  leaat  tbo  MXioe  mttana  of  nccoss  to  Titian  and  Cotregj^io  aa  '' 
Michel  Augelo,  riz.,  through  engmringt.     If,  bowovor,  it  bo  true  that  "  i 
y«t  Been  a  geauino  (or  at  nny  rat©  a  Urat-cUda)  Titian,"  hia  violout  dogBiausm  w»s  luo  j 
more  imwarrantable. 
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Side  by  ride  vnt\\  these  estimates  of  others  must  be  read  Blake's 
valuatioii  of  bimeelf. 

^-^  He  knows  that  what  lie  tltTes  is  not  iriferior  to  tlie  grandest  antiques* 
Superior  it  cannot  be.  for  human  |M>wer  cannot  go  beyond  either  what 
he  doe0  or  what  they  have  done  ;  it  is  the  ^ift  of  God  ;  it  is  inspiration 
and  TifiioD.**  •*  Rubens,  Titian,  Correg-gio,  and  all  of  that  class,  are  like 
leather  and  chalk ;  their  men  are  like  leather,  and  their  women  hko 
4'haJk,  fnr  the  disposition  of  their  forms  will  not  athnit  of  grand  cohMiringr. 
In  Mr.  iig^  the  blood  ifi  seen  to  circulate  in  the  limba;  be 

liefiesi  < '     ,  colouring." 

Of  hia  exhibited  works  generally  he  writes : — 

•*  It  \n  not  the  want  of  genius  that  can  hereafter  be  laid  to  our  charge ; 
the  artist  who  has  done  theat^  pictures  and  drawings  will  take  care  of  tlint : 
let  those  who  govern  thu  nation  take  car«  of  the  other/*  **  I  do  not 
pretjp^nd  to  paint  better  than  Kai»hael  or  3Iichel  Angelo  or  ( rlulio  Romano 
or  Albert  Dilrer,  but  I  do  pretend  to  imint  finer  than  Ruljeiis  or  Rembrandt 
or  Correggio  or  Titian/'t 

After  these  specunens  of  Blake*fl  **  constant  deciBive  words/' 
the  reader  bi  in  a  position  to  say  whether  Mr.  D.  G.  Eossetti's 
confidence  in  them  as  justifying  tlie  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Flaxman  and  Stotbard  be  wcU-founded  or  otbtTwise,  In  later 
life  Blake  s  acerbities  seem  to  have  considerably  abated,  and 
he  became  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of  reverential  dieciples, 
of  whom  the  snrvivors  testify  to  his  lovable  character ;  but  the 
language  above  quoted  is  that  of  his  middle  age»  when  he 
underwent  the  ** neglect*'  of  which  he  complained  so  bitterly. J 
Is  there  not  a  manifcfit  connection  between  the  two  t  Can 
any  one  be  surprised  that  an  artist  so  self-asserting  and  dis- 
dAinfuI  of  others,  so  loose  of  affirmation,  and  \dtuperative  in 
oondemnation,  should  liave  been  the  object  of  animosity  and 
aversiou  ?  We  doubt  if  Blake  s  advocates  have  been  wiise  in 
challenging  the  evidence  for  a  supposition  which  would  afford 
the  one  effectual  excuse  for  his  abermtions  of  thought,  act,  and 
iTpeecK  But  their  policy  of  elevating  his  merits  into  high  light, 
Aud  fsinking  his  defects  into  shadow,  has  been  consistently  pur- 
sued. Jlr.  Gilchrist's  gushing  enthusiasm,  Mr,  1),  G.  Rosscttis 
confident  admiration^  Mr.  S\vinbume'B  reckless  championsliip,  and 
Mr,  William  Kossetti's  deferential  criticism,  though  differing  in 
degree  are  alike  in  kind,  and  animated  by  a  common  impulse. 

Til©  cjnesticm  proposed  at  starting  must  now  be  ausw^^-ed.  Is 
there  any  special  attraction  in  Blake*s  gil'ts  which  may  explain  the 
fadCiDAtiou  he  has  exercised?     The  charm  of  tender  sentiment 

•lull  '  Ancient  Bri  too  8. 

f  D9*.  -  ic,  and  Public  AddrcBs,  passim  f  Oilchriflt»  voL  iL  pp.  120 — 17G. 

^  Aj  itJiLU  tritJi  rill  n  nbo  nro  thoir  own  worst  onamioft,  ho  fM>Horod  tho  world  to  bo  ia^ 
mcmu^tmtj  to  iujur«  htm*    ^oa  thd  ver«o»-* 

**  WbY  WM  I  bom  wftb  a  differont  f*e«?'*  Ac. 

^P^tical  Works^  p.  233. 
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and  Tinisical  verse,  allied  to  graceful  illusti-ation,  wotjd  legitimately 
account  for  the  value  set  upon  '*  The  Songs  of  Ijinocence.**  The 
occasional  grandenr  and  beauty  of  conception  and  execution 
Bhown  in  the  designs  to  "  The  Grave/'  the  •'  Night  Thoughts/^ 
and  *'  Job,"  would  be  snfficieBt  to  win  for  them  the  approbation 
of  discerning  students,  in  spite  of  theii*  many  shoiicomings.  The 
grotesquenees  and  nnreahty  of  the  designs  to  the  prophetic  books 
might  arouse  curiosity,  and  afford  matter  for  a  jiine  days'  wonder. 
But  all  this  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  passionate  zeal  with 
which  a  small  nimiber  of  men  distinguished  in  art  and  letters  have 
proclaimed  Blake  as  an  original  genius,  a  prophet  and  martyr  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  while  he  Uved,  and  whose 
sepulchre  it  behoves  the  present  generation  to  build,  \Vc  would 
nitlier  suggest  than  impute  a  motive  that  seems  adequate  to 
account  for  it,  but  the  operation  of  which  they  cannot  themselves 
have  recognized.  Is  it  a  fact  without  significance  that  those  by 
whom  the  Blake-cultus  has  been  most  actively  diffused  are  mem- 
bers of  a  coterie  wliieh  has  identified  itself  with  extreme  \iew8 
in  theology,  ethics,  and  politicB  I  Does  any  one  believe  that  if 
Blake  had  been,  say,  a  Calvinist  and  Conservative,  wo  should 
have  heard  of  his  artistic  and  prophetic  inspiration  from  those  who 
now  avouch  it ']  If  the  doubt  does  them  injustice,  they  have  none 
but  themselves  to  thank  for  it*  The  prominent  reUef  into  which 
Mr,  Swinburne  brings  the  prophet's  "rebellion"  against  the  most 
Bacred  codes  and  creeds  of  his  time  and  our  own;  the  inordi- 
nate space  and  elaborate  attention  devoted  to  expounding  his 
oracles  and  manifestoes,  and  helping  to  plant  their  blows  most 
effectively  agiiinst  *'  *  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine/ 
round  which  all  Philietia  rallies"  (p.  136);  the  tolerance  ex- 
tended to  their  worst  defects  of  expression,  provided  the  thought 
be  sufficiently  heretical ;  what  constmction  but  one  can  be  put 
upon  these  symptoms'?  Would  an  artist  so  impatient  of  bad 
veree,  **  a  thing  not  in  the  least  bearable,"  be  so  lenient  to  tlie 
"  doggi-el "  of  ''  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  than  much  of  which  he 
admits  none  "  can  be  rougher,  looser,  heavier-weighted"  (p,  159), 
were  it  not  usefid  as  a  sling  wherewith  to  slay  the  Phillstino? 
Would  a  pout's  seneitive  ear  find  a  *' supremely  noble  aiul  enjoy- 
able effect  of  verse,"  a  **  cadence  hardly  to  be  matched  any  where," 
(p.  137)  in  two  such  hnes  as 

Tha  ruddy  limbs  unci  Ibmiing  liAir,"* 

of  which  the  first  absolutely  hisses  with  sibilants,  imless  the  seTiti- 
meut  itself  had  been  the  real  source  of  the  music'?  Would  >Ir* 
William  Rossetti,  whose  impartiality  as  a  biographer  is  otlu-r^dse 
lUiinipeachablc^   refer  so    often   to   Blake's    having   retained   hiB 
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•*  republican  and  HbertjJoviiig"  opinions  to  the  last,  but  pass  by 
in  silence  the  conflicting  evidence  on  the  subject  cited  in  our  first 
paper,*  V;  V      "ir^  were  biassed  by  his  own  love  of  those  opinions 


to  idealiv 


ro*8]     If  tliiij  prepossession  were  not  unusually 


prouDuneedj  he  would  hardly  be  so  carefid  to  assure  us,  u  pj*opos  de 
liotUm^  in  Low  much  honour  he  holds  **  the  survnvoi's  of  the  luueh- 
maligned  Parieian  Commune"  (p,  81).     Why  sueh  pains,  agiaia,  to 

>ve,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two  isolated  expressions,  that 
ilake  was  really  a  Pantheist  in  the  teeth  of  his  repeated  avowals 
(jf  Thi.^ism,  ULiless  the  ncut'ssity  had  presented  itself  of  bringing 
the  opinions  of  a  deceased  teacher,  whose  name  was  still  good 
to  conjure  with,  into  some  sort  of  harmtmy  with  thu  cun^ent 
philoscrphy  of  hLn  party  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right  if  we 
are  wrong,  but  the  impreseion  forced  upon  us  by  the  toue  of 
Blake^s  most  zealous  advocates,  that  he  has  cliiofly  been  com- 
mended to  their  acceptance  by  his  serviceableness  as  a  stalkiag- 
horsG  for  revolutionary  propaganda,  is  so  distinct  that  it  would  be 
u  '*!  to  conceal  it.     That  sympathy  with  the  teacher  should 

11  .    the  judgment  respecting  the  artist  would  not  be  sur- 

prising in  ordinary  men,  but  that  the  apostles  of  ''  art  for  art's 

£0  '*  should  thus  violate  their  own  canon  is  a  crowniug  proof  ol 
bitiman  frailty. 

**  Bo  to  Ms  Txrttioa  Tory  kind, 
B«  to  Mb  fauils  a  littlrj  blixid/* 

however  admirable  as  a  rule  in  friendship,  is  absolutely  fatal  in 
criticism. 

1f\Tien  a  grocer  advertises  his  second-rate  tea  as  *'the  finest  in 
the  world,''  one  condones  his  deceptive  language  on  the  ground 
of  the  impossibiHty  tJiat  it  should  really  deceive.  But  attempts, 
with  or  A\4thout  motive,  to  elevate  inferior  art  to  the  rank  of  the 
greatest  by  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  rhetoric,  loading  it 
with  excessive  eulogy,  and  selecting  the  most  illustrious  com- 
parisons to  do  it  honour,  cannot  be  so  lightly  forgiven.  Pro- 
<;*;ediiig  from  writers  to  whom  many  look  up  as  autlioritative 
leaders  of  aisthetic  opinion,  they  are  calculated  to  work  grave 
miBchief,  After  reading  some  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  s  or  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's feentences,  whureiii  the  loftiest  superlative  adjectives  arc 
employed  to  glorify  performances  of  Blake's  which  shrink  into 
ih  '  '^ance  when  measured  by  the  highest  etandaidis,  one  is 
to  ask,  what  words  of  praise  arc  henceforth  available  for 
Shakespeare  and  Rafiaelle  ?  Their  truest  lovers  must  be  silent 
[ir  '  is  to  be  expended  in  such  a  reckless  fashion.     No 

ftl  ivagant  attempts  of  this  kind  generally  defeat  theni- 

Belves,  and  are  doomed  to  certain  failure  as  soon  as  public  intel- 
ligence is  rightly  infonned,  but  meantime  much  useful  enthusiasm, 
•  CosTZMFOTLARY  REVIEW,  October,  187C,  p»  777,  note. 
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of  which  the  enpply  is  never  too  abundant,  has  been  misdirected 
iind  wasted.  Nor  doce  the  mischief  eud  here ;  for  the  intellectual, 
like  the  bodily  taste,  is  but  too  hiibla  to  depravation,  and  may 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  monstrous  or  the  bizarre  in  art  that, 
in  spite  of  better  knowledge,  it  can  reliBb  no  other.  There  is  but 
one  remedy  for  such  a  ease — \nz.,  rigid  abBtiiience  from  the 
beloved  dainties,  and  a  long  coiii'se  of  wholesome  diet.  Or,  to 
revert  to  a  fonner  illustration^  let  any  one  who  has  habituated 
hunself  to  an  idolatiy  wliich  he  cherishes  but  cannot  justify,  try 
the  experiment  of  for^aldng  it  for  a  while,  and  worshipping  exclu- 
mvely  at  shriuen  indisputably  consecrated^  divinities  removed  from 
the  risk  alike  of  undue  exaltation  and  depreciation,  the  t^^qies 
of  perfect  genius  with  which  it  is  the  vain  ambition  of  imperfect 
genius  to  be  comparable.  Their  quiut  dignity  and  simplicity  may 
at  first  repel  hini,  hwi  if  he  persevere  long  enough  in  his  devotion, 
he  will  come  to  wonder  that  vehemence,  gi*otesqueness,  and  inco- 
herence could  ever  have  had  any  charm  for  liim, 

**  Hciirtny  "know 
When  ImJf-gQrls  jro, 
The  gods  nrriTe." 


Henry  G.  Hewlett. 
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'*Quid  te,  Tucca^jutat  rftklo  mUeere  Falerno 
In  VatkanU  contttta  muMa  cadi$  f 
iluid  tantumfeciit  boni  tibi  pettiinn  rinn  i 
Aut  quid  fectrvnt  optima  rina  mafif" 

— Mautiaus,  Epiffr.  1. 10. 


JUST  as  the  gradual  quiescence  of  Latin  Christendom,  after 
the  upheaving  of  its  surface  under  the  stress  of  the  Vatican 
Council  and  of  the  Old  Catholic  revolt,  seems  to  amply  justify 
the  prescience  of  those  most  experienced  CuriaUsts  who  declared 
all  along  that  the  Infallibility  Dogma,  once  voted  by  a  majority, 
however  obtained  and  of  whatsoever  dimensions,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  submission  where  it  was  not  welcomed  ^vith  joy,  a 
voice  of  warning  comes  to  us  from  the  victorious  side,  and,  what 
lends  it  a  sadder  interest,  from  the  grave. 

It  has  been  the  weak  point  of  that  section  to  which  I  once  took 
the  liberty  of  giving  the  name  of  the  Roman  Disobedience,  that 
it  consists  of  two  classes  of  persons,  whom  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  dominant  majority  to  brand  as  **  bad  Catholics  " — 
namely,  such  as,  like  Professor  Friedrich,  ihe  Abbe  Michaud, 
Canon  Mouls,  and  Father  Hyacinthc,  have  broken  definitely  with 
the  Roman  See,  and  have  taken  up  a  gi'ound  of  opposition  even 
to  the  Tiidentine  standpoint;  or  else  those  who,  like  Bishops 
Dapanlottp  and  Ketteler,  have  themselves  brought  doubt  on  the 
amoeiity  of  their  present  attitude  by  the  rapidity  of  their  con- 
▼enion  after  the  Curialist  victory  of  July  18,  1870.  The  former 
elaM  are  entirely  out  of  court  noAv  in  attempting  to  argue  with 

■■*  lAo  accept  the  new  dogma,  since  they  are  charged  with 
bl  and  formal  heresy ;  the  latter,  when  they  venture  any 
in  on  the  wildest  freaks  of  modern  religiosity,  are  apt  to 
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render  themselves  suspected  of  ulterior  motives,  and  of  tlie  deadly 
sin  of  m-papume-,  as  tlie  Bishop  of  Orleans  found  the  other  day^a 
when  he  eseayed  a  remonstrance  against  unaccredited  pmphecie 
and  omens  which  happened  to  be  in  favour  with  M.  Venillot  and 
hiR  school. 

Practically,  therefore,  any  warning  which  either  of  these  seo-l 
tions  of  Liberal  Catholics  may  utter  as  to  the  inevitable  working 
out  of  principles  to  their  logical  results  falls  on  deaf  ears,  except 
amongst  audiences  whose  convictions  already  go  further  in  the 
same  direction,  or  which,  being  outside  the  pale,  are  restricted  to 
the  attitude  of  mere  criticism. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  a  voice  from  the  camp  of  victory,  echoing 
almost  the  words  of  Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  has  lately 
made  itself  audible,  and  the  ideas  it  snggests  or  unfolds  are  too 
iraportxint  to  be  passed  over  without  comment.  A  writer  who 
veils  his  identity  under  the  pen-name  of  Pomponio  Leto  (a  jurist, 
and  antiquary  of  the  Honaissance,  who  was  persecuted  by  Panl  IL, 
but  was  tutor  of  Paul  IIL»  and  friend  of  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Innocent  VIIL)  prepared  a  work  which  has  been  issued  in  an 
English  version  J  imder  the  title  of  '*  Eight  Months  at  Rome  during 
the  Vatican  Council.''  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  he  was  in 
truth  Cardinal  Nobili-A^itellescbi,  Bishop  of  Osimat  raised  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Seleucia  and  to  the  purple  after  the  Vatican 
Council  by  Pius  IX.,  and  wlio  died  six  weelcs  after  his  elevation, 
leaving  behuid  liira  materials  wrought  into  the  work  which  Ids 
brother,  the  Marchese  Nobili-Vitelleschi.  has  the  credit  of  makinj 
public*  He  voted  in  the  majority,  for  reasons  that  probably  satisiiec 
himself,  but  with  something  less  than  heaHy  approval  of  tlie  measure. 
Yet  as  he  gave  a  placet,  and  not  ajiLvta  modtun  sufTi-age  at  the  final 
session,  it  is  not  practicable  for  Ultramontanes  to  rank  him  amongst 
the  "bad  Catholics,"  especially  as  he  was  singled  out  shortly  after- 
wards for  exceptional  honour  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

>Vhat  will  strike  attentive  readers  first,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  is 
the  minute  and  precise  confirmation  which  his  narrative  lends  to 
the  "Letters  of  Quirinus''  and  to  the  "'Tagebuch''  of  Professor 
Friedrich.  He  urates  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  had 
clearly  access  t<5  private  sources  of  information  wliich  were  sealed 
to  members  of  the  Opposition ;  but  in  all  particulars  which  go  to 
prove  the  care  that  was  taken  to  bind  the  Council  hand  and  foot, 
the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  minority,  the  bribery  and 
terrorism  which  were  freely  exercised,  and  the  incessant  and 
midignilicd  interference  of  the  Pope  himself  to  coerce  the  Fathers, 


•  It  wUonld  b(»  sAid  thmt  iotne  cleverly  vrorded  dis^Ifiiniera  r>n  Iho  p»riof  tbfl  Osrdinttrii 
brotlwr*  hovo  been  publiabed  in  Englaod.  But  tboy  stodimiiily  nvoid  eitplicit  denl«l 
either  of  bit  Hnhitantml  nuthorship  of  the  volanio^  or  of  ihoirowa  Bhoro  tn  lit  plt>diio- 
tioA;  oo&llaijig  Ui«nia«lr0i  to  negatiriiig  tmimporUut  iid«-iMSieta» 
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h^  eatablislies  iudisputably  the  eseential  veracity  of  the  Opposition 
\*TiteT8.  It  18  needless  to  offer  detailed  proof  of  this  coincidence, 
hnt  necessary  to  lueiitioD  the  fact,  becau.se  the  tmth  of  '•Qmriaus*' 
waa  very  vehemently  assailed  by  the  whole  Ultramontane  press, 
and  not  less  in  Enj^land  than  in  Germany,  AVe  may  take  that 
objection  as  quashed  henceforth,  and  restrict  tlie  present  inquiiy 
to  the  new  facts  or  noteworthy  opuiions  which  we  owe  to  Cardinal 
Vitelleschi's  narrative. 

The  real  vahie  and  importance  of  his  work,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  its  confutation  of  that  opinion  expressed,  rather  as  a  hope  than 
a  belief^  by  the  llinimixiug  school,  that  the  Vatican  decrees,  after 
all»  are  no  more  than  the  final  recognition  of  what  potentially 
existed  long  before*  and  that  their  conciEar  promiilgatiou  will 
make  no  great  practical  difference  to  anybody.  This  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  gist  of  Dr.  Newman's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  well  as  of  various  other  apologies  whicli  have  been  hazarded. 
But  this  impression  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  face  the  true  position,  I  have  seen  a 
tlioughtful  and  temperate  article  in  a  modemte  Anglican  journal, 
which  mamtained  that  whatever  troubles  and  heartburnings  may 
come  to  the  intellectual  few  by  reason  of  the  new  problems 
wlucH  trj'  their  faitli,  yet  the  great  mass  of  pious,  childlike,  unin- 
«tructed  folk^  who  arc  in  every  modern  country  the  real  strength 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  must  needs  be  entirely  unafft^eted 
by  the  dogma,  or  if  affected  at  all»  only  by  the  increased  sense  of 
al)eolut>e  stability  which  they  may  gain,  a  view  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seems  to  recognize  as  true.  I  have  never  been  able  myself^ 
a&  a  thinker,  to  louk  at  the  situation  in  this  light,  because  my  faith 
m  tlie  inexorable  logic  with  wbich  principles  will  work  themselves 
out  sooner  or  later  is  fijced ;  but  I  have  been  content  to  abstain 
from  open  contmdiction  of  a  theory  snfBciently  plausible  to  justify 
its  support  ei-s.  However,  finding  that  Cardinal  Vitcllesehi-s  opinions 
on  the  matter  are  as  closely  alHed  to  my  i>wn  as  the  fundamental 
differences  between  our  antecedents  and  circumstances  permit  I 
the  more  gladly  bring  some  of  his  more  saUent  observations  to 
bear  on  the  discussion. 

The  first  noteworthy  thing  is  the  fii-m  grasp  he  seems  to  have 
bad  of  tlie  key  to  the  whole  situation,  almost  the  last  notion  that 
one  would  have  expected  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  pre- 
lale,  namely,  to  what  a  very  large  extent  the  vast  organization 
and  vndij  diffusion  of  Latin  Christianity  is  deceptive,  as  conveying 
mi  idea  <'f  Catholicity  not  borne  out  by  closer  investigation.  Now, 
as  it  wne  precisely  this  idea  which  the  Vatican  Council  was  in- 
tetidc*<l  to  convey,  and  did  in  fact  convey  to  many  of  its  critics^ 
Cardinal  Vitelleschi  s  common-sense  deductions  are  ver^'  striking. 
He  points  out  tlxat  the  Bishop  of  Chicago  does  not  represent  a 
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CiftthoHo  Cliicago,  nor  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon  a  Catholic 
^Babylon  j  that  the  Americnn  pTelates  represent  a  mere  fraction  of 
tlidr  «li  1  that  even  in  nominally  Catholic  countriog,  such 

an  Frai  iiop^  are  not  able  to  feel  thetiiselves  the  pastore^ 

of  tlje  who!©  or  the  greater  part  of  their  flocks,  or  indeed  of  a 
Catholic  society  or  majority  at  alL  There  may  be  exceptional 
doubtfally,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Ireland  and  Poland,  and  certain' 
partfi  of  Gennany,  but  broadly  speaking,  the  CatholiciBm  which 
i^cnt  iti4  delegate«  to  the  Council  is  largely  a  paper  one,  and  not  a 
vital,  energizing  fact*  What  is  more,  the  actual  condition  of 
thing!*  docH  not  denote  mere  tardiness  of  misaionary  euccees,  Buch 
an  faces  ClinHtianH  in  Oiina  or  Hindostan,  but  positive  retrogree- 
iiiion  and  Iowji,  firnt  by  the  Reibnnation,  and  next  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  i»  all  very  well  to  point  to  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
Catholic  dioeeHeH^  but  tlie  EaHt  lias  been  alienated  for  a  thousand 
ycai*H,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  West,  inclusive  of  America  and 
AuKtralia^  for  three  hundred.  Yet  furtlier,  the  results  of  former 
CouneilB  have  not  been  encouraging  as  providing  a  remedy  for  this 
contlition  of  things.  The  early  tEcumenical  Councils  did  indeect^ 
do  their  work  effectually,  because  they  dealt  w4th  questions  of 
theology  alone,  and  did  in  truth  embody  the  con\actions  of  the 
CatliciHc  miijarity  in  their  decrees;  but  where  the  conflict  waff* 
again  fit  great  national  interests  or  tendencies,  as  at  Florence  and 
Trent,  the  Councils  proved  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
oceaHion. 

Thus,  the  great  issue  which  really  lay  before  the  Vatican  Synod, 
the  choice  it  had  in  its  power  to  make,  was  between  the  policy 
of  comprehenBion  and  that  of  exclusion ;  between  the  effort  to 
embrace  the  gi*eater  portion  of  mankind  within  the  Church,  or  to 
drive  many  of  those  now  within  it  itito  revolution  ;  whether,  in 
nhort^  tlie  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  are  or  are  not  to  liave  a  real 
religion,  not  a  mere  nominal  and  outward  forra»  but  a  genuine 
belief  which  shall  be  held  in  common,  shall  be  manifest  in  their 
actions,  and  be  in  liarmony  with  their  institutions. 

Tliese  words  appear  to  have  been  written*  from  tlie  structure  of 
the  work,  winch  is  seeniingly  a  recast  diary  of  jottine^s,  at  the 
very  outaet  of  the  Council ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  view 
they  embody  was  never  so  much  as  glanced  at  for  a  moment  by 
the  majority,  and  therefore,  owing  to  the  machinery  employe 
could  not  be  set  forth  by  any  action  of  the  minority.  But  they  dc 
in  fact  put  the  I'eal  question  at  stake  very  truly ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hope  that  some  attempt  at  solvmg  it  would  have^ 
been  made  by  the  Council  there  would  have  been  Httle  of  that^ 
8|{r  and  interest  which  the  news  of  its  convocation  aroused 
tliftmghout  Christendom, 

It  vfvm  thought  by  not  n  f<sw  thut  tlic  veiy  abstention  of  the 
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Latiii  Church  from  holding  a  Conncfl  since  that  of  Trent  had  been 
dbwoiverl*— a  longer  interval  by  far  than  had  ever  elapsed  before—^ 
denoted  that  tbo  new  assembly  wonld  prove  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liberal  reformB,  as  appealing  to  the  collective  Episcopati* 
instead  of  gathering  up  all  the  threads  of  power  into  a  single 
hand.  But  the  event  proved  that  only  that  half  of  tlie  work  of 
Trent  which  consisted  in  traneforming  the  Papacy  from  a  uon- 
gtitntional  into  an  absolute  monarchy  Tvaa  to  be  continued  and 
completed,  while  the  nobler  and  more  iLsefiil  work  of  pruning 
abuf<eB,  which  that  Synod,  after  all  deductione,  did  largely  accom- 
plitdi*  waB  adjourned  indefinitely,  if  indeed  not  made  henceforward 
impossible  for  any  representative  Cliurch  assembly  even  to  venti- 
late* The  next  point  the  Cardinal  makes  is  to  express  his  belief  in 
tli6  entire  insincerity  of  the  invitations  issued  to  non-Roman  Com- 
munions, with  a  view  of  giving  a  specious  character  of  a^cimieni- 
city  to  tte  summons,  because  these  invitations  were  worded  iji 
inich  terms  as  to  involve  submission  beforehand  to  the  Holy  See 
on  the  part  of  all  who  might  accept  them,  and  accordingly  the 
refusals  were  unanimous.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  Anglican 
Ultramontanes  declare  that  English  Chinrchmen  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  express  disapproval  of  anything  which  wwa  voted  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  because  the  Anglican  Bishops  w^ere  invited  to 
attend,  and  if  they  chose  to  absent  themselves  and  to  k»t  questions  in 
whieli  they  were  interested  go  by  default  instead  of  being  present 
to  Ppeuk  up  in  defence  of  their  own  views,  they  had  no  more  right 
to  object  afterwards  than  tlie  Opposition  here  in  England  would 
have  to  disobey  an  Act  of  Parliament  once  duly  passed,  wliieli  they 
had  suffered  to  reach  its  final  stage  without  any  resistance  duiing 
ita  progress.  This  little  matter  of  the  invitations  belongs  to  a 
jrhole  class  of  ingenious  contrivances  for  keeping  up  the  theory  of 

Dumenical  supremacy,  one  of  the  very  cleverest  of  which*  cleverer 
even  than  the  creation  of  a  quasi-Oriental  Church  to  simiilatt^ 
the  real  East,  is  the  bestowal  of  the  title  of  Patriarch  on  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Venice,  Lisbon,  and  Goa,  who  have  no  precedence  over 
other  Archbishops,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Pope  is  exalted 
as  higli  above  Patriarchs  as  over  any  other  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal order,  and  has  a  right  to  deal  with  Constantinople  or  Alex- 
andria as  he  may  with  Lisbon,  The  statement  of  **  Quirinus**  that 
three  himdred  of  the  Bisliops  were  the  guests  of  the  Pope,  and  thuh 
placed  under  a  very  strong  pressure  not  to  go  against  his  ^v^shes, 
IS  fully  confii*med»  and  the  expense  computed  at  2,500  lire  daily 
(£HX)) ;  but  a  new  fact  is  revealed,  that  ^fvon  as  a  pecuniary 
upeculation  this  outlay  was  highly  remunerative,  as  some  devotees 
Iwid  devised  a  plan,  shortly  before  the  Council  assembled,  for  col- 
lecting ftmds  in  aid  of  its  expenses  at  a  special  mass  in  honour  of 
tlic  fiftieth  annivermry  of  the  Pope's  own  first  mass,  by  whieh 
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means  several   millions  of  francs  (say  at  kaist    £2(K\(KK>)  wero^ 
raised,  and  paid  into  the  Papal  treasury. 

Tlie  first  public  e\idence  that  was  given  oi'  tlic  restriutioni 
which  were  to  he  put  on  debate  was  the  ApostoUciil  Letter  knowi 
)Ls  Mnltlpliceii  inter.  It  not  merely  enjoined  absolute  secrecy  on 
all  the  persons  in  any  way  officially  connected  with  the  Couneih 
but  ruled  that  4ue8tion8  to  be  proposed  by  any  of  the  Fathers 
mUBt  (a)  fir«t  be  communicated  in  writing  to  a  special  Congrega- 
Hon  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops;  (h)  must  be  of  general  importances 
(c)  bo  shown  to  be  opportune  :  (d)  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
mind  and  traditions  of  the  Church.  As  the  Congregation  of 
reference  was  not  elected  by  the  Coimcil,  but  nominated  by 
the  Pope,  it  is  eaty  to  see  tlmt  no  question  whatever  could  be 
debated  at  all  miless  ho  pleased,  because  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  posRible  to  refuse  permission  without  assigning  any  rea- 
son, or  at  best  on  the  plea  that  the  prior  conditions  c  and  d 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  Opposition  saw  this  result  clearly,  Init 
its  protest  was  unheeded*  Cardinal  Vitelleschi's  estimate  of  the 
Ktreugth  of  the  two  parties  hi  the  Council  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  accurate  from  the  very  bogimiing,  and  there  is  much 
political  insight  exhibited  in  tlie  reasons  ho  assigns  for  the  preva- 
lence of  Ultramontane  opinions  in  France  and  England,  where 
a  contrary  tradition  might  be  expected  to  prevaiL  As  for  the 
Italians,  he  is  plain  enough  in  saying  that  they  did  not  care  in  tlie 
least  for  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  question,  but  viewing  the 
Papacy  as  what  it  is  in  tnith,  a  purely  ItaHan  and  not  a  cosmo- 
]inlitan  instituticm,  they  supported,  from  national  motives,  ameasur^ 
intended  to  enlarge  and  enforce  the  doniam  of  Itahan  supremacjj 
in  the  world  of  religion.  And  therefore,  despite  a  very  large 
measure  of  theological  indifference,  not  to  say  scepticism,  amongst 
them,  their  vote  was  safe  all  along,  as  safe  as  that  of  those  Oiieutal 
prelates  and  Bishops  in  pariihm  who,  as  they  were  dependents  of 
the  Propaganda^  looked  to  Rome  for  the  verj^  bread  they  ate,  and 
durst  not  disobey  any  mandates  of  their  superiors. 

But,  quite  apart  from  this  great  mass,  itself  already  a  majority  of 
the  Council,  which  was  bound  to  the  car  of  InfalEbility  by  political 
or  personal  interests,  there  was  another  large  section  which  had 
been  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  Revolution,  especially  by  the 
events  which  marked  Italian  history  in  1859-60,  and  wliich  had 
persuaded  itself  that  tlie  increased  directness  and  homogeneity 
of  action  which  the  Cluirch  would  gain  by  the  absoi-ption  of  all 
power  and  jurisdiction  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  was  the  only 
weapon  to  meet  the  crisis — exactly  as  Csesarism  owed  its  birth, 
nearly  two  tlionsand  years  before,  to  the  anarchy  of  the  dying 
RepubUc.  It  is  reasonable  to  class  Cardinal  JIanning  in  thin 
^rrjup,  th'iUgh  his  brother  Cardinal,  who  had  clearly  no  admiration 
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fo?  liim  on  any  p'oiiml  whatever,  aacribee  his  actioE  throughout 
to  tlie  "iminodernte  restlcemiees ''  of  a  half-converted  Protestant, 
la^  the  tiaditional  eccleftiastieal  spirit,  and  atiivdng  to  be 

tiu-^    '  .uiiolic  than  the  Pope  liimself, 

Yet  again,  tJiere  was  a  third  section  in  the  Council  which 
iirdeutly  enibrac^xl  the  dogma  because  it  is  so  eubhmelj  contrary 
to  reason.  Cardinal  YitGllest;hi  has  put  this  point  eo  neatly  that 
ii  11}  deeirable  to  reproduce  the  passage; — 

'  Tin*  first  [^'Tmjd  nueistion  of  jkrinciple]  is  th<»  ancient  coufiict,  iilwa\'s 

)i     1*11  ill  rljr  Clmreii  from  the  earliest  agVH,  between  thoae  who  injiinUin 

%  Miral  agency  in  all  matters,  and  X\\om  who,  without  n?jei't- 

in^.  .-,  .^ tlsoin  Boconrlary  causes.     TIr*  infalUhility  of  a  ahigle  man 

\n%  mour  striking  mirat'le,  nnd  a  greater  in  fraction  nf  the  laws  of  nature, 
itiAn  ihft  uifBllihihty  nf  a  large  and  well-organized  asaembly  mider  the 
security  of  a  strung  and  st?vere  disdplme ;  it  its  much  more  so,  l)eoau.so  the 
infalUbility  of  a  society  Avitli  a*garil  to  itself  is  by  its  very  nature  relative, 
while  that  of  an  individual  towards  a  society  cannot  be  other  than  absolute. 
It  ii«  r.  ''-  to  believe  that  Hod  protects  the  Church,  a«  we  l)elieve 

that  (-  f!^  the  world  ;  and  that  the  Churrli  in  her  own  ofliw  shonid 

I"  y  l>e  in  a  rcr tain  sense  reu-^onid»le;  hut  t hut  God  should 

tu.  .  an  individual  man  the  linhility  to  error  which  is  dmracter- 

mtic  ij|  huujanity,  wouhl  be  an  abst>ljTte  and  standing  inirade.  In  the 
(inil  caAti  failh  allie-s  l^erscdf  with  r(*aiM»n,  hi  the  second  she  sulxkes  It.'* 

Now,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that,  quite  apart  from  any  such 
cArefid  trahnng  of  the  clergy,  atid  by  consequence  the  Bishops,  of 
lh*»  Latin  Church  in  the  principles  of  lufellibility  through  falsified 
text-books  in  the  seminaries  for  some  two  generations,  as  the  Abb6 
ITT  *       '    "  hcwbnh       ''    '        ;       '   I  H'y  of  TTl  tram  on  tan  isui  IS 

tn  flythol.i    ;  III  faith,  and  to  estimate 

Ihi^  degree  of  spiritnality  by  the  readiness  wnth  which  they  are 
ni  ''  t  niinda  are  not  merely  taught  to  accept  miracles 

tvi  I  on  the  Tciy  weakest  kind  and  degree  of  evidence. 

totally  inadequate  to  establish  even  the  simplest  fact  of  ordinary 
Hf  '  fo  look  for  arid  expect  miracles  as  constantly  recurrent 
m  I  It  ions   in   the    sphere    of    religion,   and    as    the    easiest 

w>Iutiott  of  any  event  in  that  sphere  which  seems  to  reqm're 
ex  '  "  'U,  even  tlnuigh  another  solution  may  be  at  hand  which 
sn  ly  accounts  for  all  the  facts  without  making  any  euch 

demand  on  reason*  Consequently,  Tertnllian*s  famous  saying, 
lb  I  '  '  \\*  bim  to  the  one  central  historical  dogma  of  ChristV 
T*  rm,  "If   is  certain  because  it  is  impossible,"  is  applietl 

to  fytry  fonn  of  ecclesiastical  miracle,  and  becomes  the  one  test 
and  ^f  '  ^  "  ly;  fno  that  to  a  large  number  of  minds  the 
very  <i  i  ;iie  demand  upon   crednUty  actually  insures 

acceptance,  not  rejection^  of  the  new  dogma.  It  is  a  noticeable 
t  n  '  '  ,  '  ^  tbe  trained  and  logical  intellect  requires  that  the 
pi  - 1 ys  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  thing 

to  be  proved,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  minds  for  wdiich 
andacious  asnertion  has  such  a  fascination,  that  if  only  the  assertion 
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be  daring  eoough,  uo  other  proof  is  desired;  just  as  experience 
shows  that  one  elass  of  speculators  will  trust  considerable  suiiit^ 
to  any  swindler  who  will  promise  twenty  per  cent,  interest,  with- 
out even  tlie  shadow  of  security,  and  another  will  cojifide  in  the 
infalHble  ** tips'*  of  sporting  prophets,  without  once  giving  a 
thought  to  the  obWons  itifortmoe  that  pei'sons  endued  with  suclr 
unerring  acquaintance  uith  coming  events  must  needs  have^ 
retired  from  the  turf  long  ago  with  fortunes  beyond  the  dreams  of 
human  avarice,  and  cannot  poBsibly  want  to  pick  up  the  stray 
half-crowns  of  the  impecunious,  I  may  digress  f<»r  a  moment  ttv 
say  that  there  is  one  literary  test  which  discloses  with  sufficient 
accumcy  the  class  to  which  an  apologist  of  Infallibility  belongs^ 
that  of  sincere  believers  in  its  truth,  or  that  of  the  entirely  incre- 
dulous who  regard  it  simply  as  a  convenient  tool  i4  goveruraent. 
The  former  will  state  the  facta  of  Cluirch  history  so  far  as  ho 
knows  them,  and  vn\\  simply  be  unable  to  see  their  discrepancy 
with  his  preconceived  notions.  Certain  that  they  must  agree- 
with  hisbeUefj  his  attempts  to  reconcile  thera,  or  his  setting  them 
aside  as  insoluble  but  not  serious  difficulties,  are  clearly  honest. 
But  the  Ultramontane  sceptic,  who  believes  the  doctiine  no  mon* 
than  M,  Littre  does,  will  adjust  the  facts  to  fit  the  theory,  and  will 
invert  the  affirmatives  and  negatives  of  crucial  documents  which  bear 
upon  it ;  because  he  understands  perfectly  that  a  statement  of  the 
real  facts  would  not  merely  present  some  difficidties,  but  woiUd 
supply  complete  disproof,  and  therefore  he  rides  further  that  any 
attempt  to  examine  the  original  vouchers  and  title-deeds  thus 
garbled  must  be  shunned  by  all  Catholics  as  a  treason  and  a  heresy. 

The  passage  cited  above  from  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  is  almost 
the  only  one  in  the  book  wherein  he  gives  any  clue  to  his  personal 
opinion  on  the  theological  question,  and,  thcmgli  very  guarded,  it 
appeal's  to  point  in  the  direction  of  Bossuet  s  theory,  as  formu- 
lated in  the  Gallican  Articles  of  1082,  At  any  rate,  it  is  at  least  pre- 
sumable tliat  the  sense  in  which  he  must  have  voted  for  the  dogma 
was  sometliing  less  than  the  most  moderate  view  which  the  Mini- 
mizing school  has  ventured  to  pubHsh  since  the  decree  was  passed; 
and  tliis  circumstance  discloses  a  flaw  in  the  casthig,  of  which  we 
may  hear  again,  ilesjate  \\\<i  present  trinmph  of  tliu  majority. 

It  seems  now  established  that  the  Opposition  began  as  a  body  of 
not  less  than  two  InmdrL-d  Fathers,  including  amungst  them  tlie 
occupants  of  nearly  all  the  most  important  sees  in  the  Latin  Churchy 
representing  by  far  the  gi'eater  number  of  at  least  nomitial  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  worlds  and  moreover  almost  all  the  prelates 
outside  the  Roman  Curia  itself  who  possess<»d  any  reimtation  f^r 
learning,  ability*  and  st^itesmansliip.  Cardinal  Vitellesdus  testi- 
mony to  these  facts  is  as  clear  as  tliat  of  '*  l^)uirinue  '•  himself,  and 
their  accuracy  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  questioned  henceforward* 
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But  then  a  problem  at  once  miggeats  itself  wliiuli  needs  solution. 
Why  (lifl  8(1  furmidable  a  body,  even  granting  its  cci'tain  defeat 
beforeliand  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  uiimbei'sin  a  drillfd,  bribed^ 
nnd  ten*orIzed  majority,  make  so  poor  a  fight  as  it  actually  did  make, 
.'ind  exert  such  an  infiiiitesirnal  influence  on  tlie  iiuul  result } 

Apart  from  two  reasons  which  I  have  before  now  aj^signed  in 
*--xplanation,  their  extreme  terror  of  even  seeming  to  impinge  on 
4he  Note  of  l-nity,  and  the  adroit  nuvnner  in  which  numbers  of 
Ibem  had  been  induced  to  comj)romi8e  and  jdedge  themselves 
for  twenty  years  previous  to  the  Council,  our  author  lets  us  into 
the  secret  in  one  pregnant  sentence,  shoAving  that  there  did  not 
fjxist  so  much  as  a  general  wish  for  broad  practical  refoims 
.imongst  them,  though  a  small  inner  group  no  doubt  had  such  in 
view.  Their  attitude  was  that  of  the  Girondins  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Terror,  that  of  desiring  that  a  downward  movement  which 
they  had  themselves  largely  helped  to  create,  and  winch  was 
ting  fVes^h  momentum  hourly,  slumld  be  arrested  at  tlie  point 
..,,*  h  it  liad  juHt  attained,  the  furthest  which  suited  them,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  furtliest  of  its  necessary  tendency.  Now 
Uie  mere  acceptance  of  the  statuf*  */tto  as  it  was  in  1861^,  though  it 
was  the  standpoint  taken  up  by  the  Old  Catludics  at  fii'st,  and  but 
*ilowly  abandoned^  can  readily  be  seen  to  have  no  secure  or 
ii  ^'  basis  at  all.     If  1809  was  right,  IHTi)  with  its  dogmas 

'  .;  ^  *o,  for  tliere  has  been  nothing  done  except  to  work  out 

/ted  premises  to  their  logical  eoncluj^ions.  But  if  18(iS}  wai* 
wrtJtig^  and  reforms  of  some  kind  were  as  needful  as  at  the  date 
4»f  Trent,  uo  good  could  come  of  trying  to  keep  the  pyramid 
ha  lanced  on  it^  ai»ex,  and  those  of  the  majority  who  rejected  the 
flea  that  to  detine  infallibility  was  *' inopportune/*  were  perfectly 
right  in  arguing  that  if  no  more  could  be  said  against  it  tlian  that, 
the  duty  of  those  who  believed  it  to  be  divine  tnith  was  to  say  so, 
^nd  leave  resultii  to  Providence. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  document  MuUipU**eg  inta\ 
stringent  as  they  were,  by  no  means  exhausted  the  restraints  put 
upon  discussion*  Five  Papal  Commissions  classified  under  as  many 
^       1^  the  matters  to  be  treated*  and  nothing  whatever  could  be 

^ht  forward  uidess  nded  to  fall  under  one  of  these  divisions, 
my  tliat  at  last  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  were  reduced  to  the 
couditioii  of  witnesses  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  with  us, 
who  are  summoned  merely  to  answer  certuin  questions  put  to 
Ibem,  but  have  no  right  to  volunteer  information  or  suggestions 
•'*'  •^leir  own*     This  was  not  all.     The  Scliemes,  as  they  were 

1,  were  communicated  to  the  Council    one  by  one  by  the 
«jcrctaric8^  as  the  time  for  the  disciiasion  drew  on,  so  that  the 
n:.i..  ....  *ti»ver  knew  beforehand  what  was  ripening  for  debate, 

quently  could  not  prepare  themselves  to  deal  with  any 
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question  whatever,  nor  even  ask  leave  to  bring  on  a  motion  on 

their  own  acoonnt*  since  for  all  they  knew,  it  might  be  wholly 
ont  of  order,  or  be  aheudy  embodied  in  one  of  the  Schemes,  and 
thti8  be  mere  surplusage.  There  seemed  one  safety-valve  at 
first,  in  that  the  Council  was  empowered  to  elect  four  CotninitteuK 
of  its  own,  to  cunt^idcr  any  amendmentB  to  the  iSchemes  a8  tU-attcd 
by  the  Pope's  five  Commisrions^  so  that  the  amundment&,  when  re- 
turned to  the  asfiembly  by  theBO  Committees,  might  be  reported  Ji8 
its  own  spontaneous  measures,  and  not  as  mere  Govenunent  Billtf, 
so  to  speak,  sent  down  to  it  to  be  passed  in  bloek.  But  by  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  packing,  which  Cardinal  VitcUcHchi  details, 
these  coiiciliar  Committees  proved  to  be  as  unexceptionably  Ultra- 
montane as  the  Commissions  named  by  the  Pope  himself,  and  there 
was  not  8o  much  as  a  colourable  Opposition  element  upcm  any  of 
them  which  might  give  even  a  specious  show  of  fairness* 

Cardinal  Vitellcschi*s  account  of  the  strictures  on  the  Schema  de 
FiA'(whieh  Schema  lie  ascribes  to  F.Franzehn.  Professor  of  Theologj* 
in  the  Collegio  Komano)^  levelled  against  all  the  heresies  uf  ancient 
and  modern  times,  is  noteworthy,  as  they  seem  to  embody  his 
own  view  of  it*  It  was  objected  to  as  useless^  because  it  dealt 
with  pei-sons  and  opuiions  avowedly  6utside  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  and  not  with  erroneous  doctiines  held  by 
professing  Catholics ;  as  mischievous,  in  merely  condemning  pliilo- 
eophical  systems  or  views,  instead  of  arguing  with  them,  offering 
a  competing  theory,  or  being  wisely  silent ;  as  imconstituriouaU 
because  headed  with  the  words  **  Pius,  Bishop,"  instead  of  those 
*'The  Holy  Synod,"  as  had  been  the  usage  even  so  late  as  Trent; 
and  as  being  in  its  own  manner  and  structure  mean,  in\'idiou8, 
trivial,  and  lik»*ly  to  repel  the  minds  of  the  iiineteenth  century, 
because  drafted  by  a  little  knot  of  the  writers  in  the  Cicilla  Cattoiwa 
and  of  other  theologians  whu  were  mere  cloistered  ih-eamers, 
utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  and  needs  of  modern  society- 
And  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  the  attaclcs  made  by  the 
Opposition  on  these  grounds^  that  the  Schema^  instead  of  being 
passed  by  acclamation,  was  referred  back  to  the  Comimssioa  of 
He  view,  to  be  put  into  some  less  objectionable  shape. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  Dr.  Mannings  petition  for 
the  immediate  definition  of  Infallibility,  to  which  lie  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  names  of  seventeen  Bishops  to  follow  Ms  own,  which 
headed  the  list ;  on  which  Cai-dinal  Vitelleschi  has  some  severe 
things  to  say,  and,  returning  %nth  alacrity  to  fill  in  a  portrait  which 
he  did  but  sketch  earUer,  he  remarks  ; — 

'*  The  iK?rsistence  of  the  Ai'chbisliop  of  Westmiaster  was,  perhaps,  the 
logical  result  of  his  own  ante('e<letjts.  Ilaviiig  Iveeii  u  priest  tmd  a  Protec- 
tant at  the  outset  of  hia  cait^er,  he  knew  his  own  i-elig-ion  from  witliin  and 
not  from  without  [?],  and  the  (>ath<4ic  ix^iginii  fnjui  without  ami  not  Uxim 
within.    He  WiU3  well  acquainted  with  the  inauy  divisious  aad  smbdivisjuus 
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of  Protestantism  and  admired  the  majestic  miity  of  Catholicism .  He  did 
not  appreciate  the  good  effects  of  allowing  a  moderate  degiee  of  liberty 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  the  conscience  and  reasoning  powers ;  neither 
did  he  understand  the  dangers  arising  from  the  excessive  authority  exer- 
cised by  united  Catholicism.  In  fact,  he  was  enamoured  of  the  principle  of 
authority  as  the  slave  adores  the  idea  of  liberty ;  and  the  want  of  discrimi- 
nation and  of  real  Catholic  perceptions  in  his  dealings  with  the  Council  was 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  him  oven  by  the  most  faithful  and  devout  clergy  at 
Rome." 

However,  though  this  first  effoi-t  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Council 
failed,  others  took  up  the  work,  moved  by  the  fact  that  counter- 
addresses  against  Infallibility  had  been  signed  and  issued  by 
about  160  bishops.  M.  Mei-millod,  titular  Bishop  of  Hebron,  and 
practically  of  Geneva,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presepio  being 
set  up  on  the  Epiphany  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  took  occasion  to  draw  so  close  a  parallel  between  the 
grotto  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Vatican,  between  the  Babe  adored 
in  the  one  and  the  old  man  venerated  in  the  other,  that  he 
roused  the  opposition  of  even  Infallibilists  themselves,  and  one 
cynical  Italian  remarked  that  as  fifteen  vacant  cardinals'  hats  were 
visibly  hoveling  in  the  air,  some  excited  Father  might  mistake  them 
for  the  fiery  tongues,  and  speak  accordingly  as  if  inspired. 

Some  little  alarm  was  created  amongst  the  Bishops  when  the 
scheme  De  Episcopuy  depriving  them  of  their  historical  immunities 
and  immediate  diocesan  jurisdiction,  to  reduce  them  to  mere  cmates 
of  the  Pope,  was  mooted.  Archbishop  Uarboy  and  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  led  the  Opposition,  and  it  Avas  found  impracticable  to  force 
on  this  scheme  either  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But 
even  on  this  head  there  Avas  no  unanimous  feeling  amongst  the 
prelates.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  them  derived  nearly  all  their 
rank,  influence,  and  position,  such  as  they  were,  from  the  Curia,  and 
were  more  disposed,  naturally  enough,  to  side  with  it  and  with  the 
Ultramontane  party  than  with  the  general  feeling  of  their  flocks, 
which,  when  unafi*ected  by  the  pressure  of  the  absolutist  school, 
was  usually  advei-se  to  the  new  dogma.  Yet  the  Opposition  was 
growing  so  far  organized  and  adroit,  that  although  it  had  no 
prospect  of  ultimately  Avinning  over  a  sufficient  number  of  fhe 
majority  to  balance  the  votes,  nevertheless  it  interposed  serious 
delays  to  the  Infallibilist  programme,  and  Cardinal  Vitelleschi 
gives  the  draft  of  a  via  media  scheme  of  voting  InfaUibility  in  a 
modified  fashion,  intended  to  avoid  the  veiy  difficulty  which  has 
since  cropped  up  from  the  fonn  the  decree  finally  took,  that  of 
deciding  whether  any  Papal  utterance  is  really  ex  cathedra,  and  so 
binding  on  the  conscience,  or  not.  This  scheme  was  to  condemn 
(without  anathema)  all  appeal  from  the  Pope's  sentence  to  a 
future  Council,  all  who  allege  that  only  apparent  and  not  real 
obedience  is  due  to  the  Pope's  judgment,  and  all  who  maintain 
that  there  may  arise  such  a  discordance  between  the  Pope  and 
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the  Episcopate  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  settle  whicli  in  the 
greater.  Tliis  scheme,  which  appears  to  Lave  been  Vitolleschi's 
own»  aimed,  as  he  tells  iis,  at  blending  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
*with  the'infaUibility  of  the  Church,  and  thus  reverting  to  the  elder 
Hchool  of  lloman  theology, more  moderate,  an  dlefis  definite,  absolute, 
and  exclu8ive»  than  the  new  UltTaniontane  opinions.  The  merit  of 
this  compromise,  %vhich  is  not  very  apparent  to  outsiders,  8eemS| 
to  lie  in  its  laying  dow*n  i-ather  certain  pi-actical  maxims  of  eoclesi-1 
astical  goveniment  than  new  dogmatic  opinionB,  and  while  pro- 
viding that  as  matter  of  fact  the  Pope's  orders  should  be  exactly 
obeyed,  yet  not  imputing  any  moral  guilt  to  such  as  might  be  dis- 
posed  to  criticize  without  disregarding  them.  This  is  only  valuable 
now  as  hfilping  us  to  grasp  what  the  jiLvta  viodum  vote  meant  in  a 
good  many  cases,  and  it  does  not  seem  far  removed  from  the 
Scottish  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  But  this  project  of  accommoda- 
Hon,  rejected  alike  by  the  InfallibiUsts  and  the  Opposition,  broke 
•lown^  as  did  every  other  efturt  of  the  sort.  It  was  just  after  this, 
and  still  in  February,  1870,  that  the  Pope's  stormy  inter\*iew  with 
the  aged  Chaldean  Patriarcli  took  place*  ending  in  the  enforced 
«ubrais8ion  of  the  old  man;  and  the  few  words  in  which  Vitellesclii 
describes  it  amply  vindicate  the  charge  of  indecent  violence  which 
"Qnirinus"  alleges  in  connection  with  the  matter,  though  nt>  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  threat  of  imprisonment  in  a  Roman  dimgeou 
which  the  latter  iinplies  to  have  been  one  of  the  agencies  em- 
ployed to  extort  obedience.  But  he  does  tell  us  that  some  uf  those 
Bishops  who  were  dependents  of  the  Propaganda  were  threateued 
with  prosecution  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  if  they  did 
not  exhibit  more  docility  in  their  dem^nour  and  votes,  a  eufli- 
oiently  weighty  comment  on  the  alleged  freedom  of  the  CounclL 

Tlie  grave  impolicy  of  the  Schema  ife  Ecchsiii.^y^n  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  its  predecessor  de  Fuk.  is  next  considered.  The 
grounds  of  objection  stated  are :  1.  The  new  canons  do  but  re- 
iterate offensively  old  decisions  wliich  great  numbera  had  rejected 
and  were  not  Ukely  to  accept  now ;  tlmt  their  tendency  is  to 
cast  whole  governments  and  peoples  out  of  the  pale  of  tlie  Cliurch* 
and  thus  narrow  her  true  area  instead  of  extending  it ;  that  they 
destroy  the  diocesan  rights  of  bishops;  that  they  utter  an  anathema 
against  any  one  who  says  that  salvation  is  possible  outside  the 
Roman  Church,  and  thus  conflict  vnih  the  belief  of  millions  of 
Catholics;  and  that  by  the  condemnation  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
they  block  up  the  old  safety-valve  of  "invincible  ignorance"  by 
limiting  it  to  the  comparatively  rare  case  of  material  incapacity  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  Roman  doctrine,  as  the  only  conceivable 
palliation  for  nonconformity.  And  after  a  number  of  other  shrewd 
criticisms  on  the  civil  aspect  of  the  scheme,  wliich  are  well  worthy 
of  notice,  the  writer  brings  the  whole  question  to  a  practical  test 
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by  asking  what  would  be  the. result  of  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
programme  of  this  scheme  in  any  modern  nation.  And  witli  a 
degree  of  prescience  whieli  in  Febi'uar}^  1870,  was  Well  nigh  * 
prophetic,  he  draws  an  ahnost  accurate  picture  of  the  subsequent 
«trife  in  Pinigsia  under  the  Falk  laws  as  the  probable  result  of 
attempting  to  realize  such  an  ideal. 

But  the  most  valuable  and  remarkable  part  of  the  work  is  that 
dissertation  on  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  nations,  which  in  the 
AUthor*s  mind  ought  to  have  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
inquiry  aud  debate  at  the  Council,  His  own  conclusions — most 
weighty  and  startling  when  his  position  is  considered — are  in 
ilirect  antagonism  to  the  Ultramontane  view  of  society.  It  is  not 
merely  that  he  dwells  on  tlie  superior  prosperity  and  ci\41iisation 
of  Protestant  countries  as  compared  with  Catholic  ones,  nor  even 
on  their  greater  advance  in  science,  art,  and  great  undertakings. 
That  has  long  been  a  polemical  commonplace,  and  may  be  very 
neatly  evaded  by  pointing  out  that  precisely  the  same  contrast 
existed  between  the  Jewish  nation  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  sole 
depository  of  Divine  truth  in  the  world,  and  its  Assyrian,  Baby- 
Ionian^  Eg>*ptian»  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  oppressors; 
while  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  material  prosperity  is  more  than 
compatible  with  a  very  degraded  condition  of  morals  and  a  very 
debased  type  of  creed.  But  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  goes  deeper,  and 
points  out  that  even  in  CathoUc  nations  their  culture,  order,  and 
prosperity  are  due  precisely  to  the  anti-clerical  element  in  each 
ccmntiy.  and  are  ux  exact  ratio  to  its  strength  and  influence ;  while, 
on  the  other  hantlt  liberty,  tolerance,  and  amicable,  peaceful  inter- 
course between  citizens  are  so  far  from  being  marks  of  CathoUc 
leaven,  that  it  is  exclusively  in  Catholic  countries  that  the  spirit  of 
Revolution  makes  its  liome,  that  very  spirit  fur  which  the  Fathers 
of  the  Vatican  Council  professed  to  think  a  new  Ultramontane 
dogma  the  sole  remedy.  And  there  is  thus  the  dilemma  presented 
to  us,  that  either  the  CathoUc  religion  is  fitted  only  for  races  in- 
capable of  political  order  and  the  higher  civiUzation,  or  else  that  the 
lystem  which  has  prevailed  amongst  these  races  is  not  the  Catholic 
reUgion,  since  it  has  produced  such  irreUgious  results.  Nor  is  such 
A  conclusion  to  bo  evaded  by  dwelling  on  the  fervid  resistance 
which  the  clerical  party  habitually  opposes  to  revolutionary  projects 
and  ideas,  because  its  own  methods  are  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  tliM  leaetion. 


i>  M  L'VTH  rules  rebellion,  and  extreme  severity  iu  the  law  seeurea 
'  tlie  law-lu'eaker.     Events  balance  themselves  in  hunian  afiVirs  ; 
T I  -  ^   .      j^^^  vf\x\\  the  Inquisitor  finieihes  with  the  sectary ;  mid  the* 

l*  sttu)ds  at  riiie  \mi\  of  tlie  diameter,  tlie  oppn^iite  entl  of 

wLiL  |j  i^  nu  upini  by  the  ^Sanfedista/     England  does  not  posse^is  eitlier  the 
Unittts  or  tlie  Unppd^  at  least  hw  existence  ia  not  daily  threatened  by 
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similar  publk4itian9,  ueltlier  Iiaa  she  \ni{\imtOTs  nor  rBvolatlonary  fanatics, 
and  Feaians  t-oiiit?  only  from  the  neighbomiiig  tihoiies  of  Ii-elancL'" 

After  this  Bi^nificaiit  language,  Carclinal  Vitelleschi  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  iniseliiefB  which  dii'ectly  result  from  overstraining  the 
piinciple  of  authority.  Fii-st,  by  sacrificing  everything  to  the  main* 
tenanoe  of  order  and  unity  in  the  Chureh,  it  tends  to  paralyse  the  col- 
lective action  of  the  hierarehy»  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the  Head. 
thereby  ieula ting  the  clergy  from  the  rest  of  society.  Next,  it  de- 
stroys the  sense  of  personal  responeibiUty,  by  making  Church  autho- 
rity mstead  of  eouecience  the  one  standard  of  append,  so  that  all  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  apt  to  be  lost*  and  the  average 
Catholic  comes  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  itw^hatever,  save  that 
derived  from  the  nearest  external  authority,  wdiich  maybe  any  chance 
priest,  however  incompetent.  Even  tide  influence  of  external  autho- 
rity is  precarious, because  it8  hard  and  fast  despotism  provokes  recoil, 
and  drives  its  owni  pui>ilH  and  whole  populations  into  revolt  and  revo- 
lution ;  wliile  in  cases  where  this  result  does  not  issue,  there  are  t>vo 
other  scarcely  less  fonnidable  perils  to  society.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  stern  condeiunation  of  terrors  uf  intellect,  because  more  menacing 
to  authority,  as  compared  with  erroi-s  of  the  will,  leads  to  the 
ci'cation  of  a  small  class  to  do  all  the  tliinking ;  and  the  general 
body,  finding  thought  not  merely  dangerous,  but  fatiguing,  leaves 
it  off  altogether  and  devotes  itself  to  animal  indiUgence,  on  which 
the  Church  looks  leniently,  and  thus  the  moral  level  drops  at  onca 
and  fatally.  On  the  v>ther  hand,  where  Ultmmontane  education 
lias  its  way,  it  promotes  amongst  its  devouteet  pupils  an  ascetic* 
speculative,  and  abstracted  mode  of  life,  incompatible  ivith  the 
aecessities  of  human  nature  or  the  adequate  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  citizen,  whereas  idleness,  mendicancy,  and  superstition 
are  exalted  into  virtues,  and  patriotism  becomes  transformed  into 
a  sin,  whiltj  eentrahzation  in  few  and  incompetent  hands  creates  a 
faction  instead  of  a  Catholic  world,  and  begets  inevitable  revolt 
iu  the  yoimg.  The  singular  coincidence  of  this  impeachment  w^th 
much  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  has  urged  in  his  ** Enigmas  of  Life'* 
will  strike  the  reader ;  and  there  can  be  little  cori'ection  offered  ta 
Vitelleschi's  sununing  up,  in  which  he  di^seribes  the  characteristic 
marl^  of  Ultramontane  nations  to  be  '*many  churches,  but  few 
schools;  more  devotion  than  virtue;  more  passion  than  judg- 
ment ;  general  intolerance  and  scanty  prosperity,  with  fluctuations 
of  submission  and  rcbflUon :  they  are  characterized  everywhere 
by  a  craving  for  authority,  whether  in  a  convent  or  a  sect,  but  with- 
out any  appreciation  of  authority,  which  is  alternately  adored  with 
servihty  and  subjected  to  outrage.*'  Some  other  remarks  towards 
the  very  end  of  the  voltmie  belong  so  closely  to  this  category  of 
ideas  that  it  is  well  to  depart  from  the  writer's  order,  that  they 
may  be  brought  imder  renew  here,  though  they  were  written 
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two  years  later*  long  after  the  gi-eat  crime  and  blunder  of  the 
Coiincil  had  been  perpetrated. 

He  adds,  then,  that  one  Roman  tendency,  that  of  ib?olati<>n,  dan- 
gerous and  prevalent  enough  before  the  dogma,  is  now  mtensified : 

^^ratholidsm  [»'.r.  ntramoDtanisni]  haa  practically  succeeded  in  placing 
t  Mil  m  II  (Condition  of  id  most  hostile  isolsition,  in   real  liiV,  firrni  tlie 

J  -  of  all  other  Cbristiim  corifeasioijs.     Catholics  of  the  present  day 

ri?ry  olteii  Ufitber  Lave  nor  profess  any  ix*lig"ion  whatever  i  but  they 
t*Iy  attempt,  whether  uh  iudividiiuls  or  lus  wucieties,  to  frateriiize  with 
>therH,  or  in  ihe  slightest  degree  to  larMlify  their  views  from  eontact  with 
funus  of  rehg'ioD  the  nearest  antl  nio8t  akin  to  their  own.  On  the  contrary', 
tthis  curious  phenomenon  may  be  observed  among  them  in  thi^  matter,  that 
they  seem  to  draw  clueer  to  Ihoso  confession.^  of  ftdtli  which  tend  most. 
towards  iintioiialism  than  tothoae  which  have  kept  the  nearest  to  religion." 

Fin*ther,  tliis  attitude  of  abstention  is  not  merely  passive,  but  ran- 
r  \-   active,  and    a  fomiidablo  element  of  etrife  in  modem 

because  the  very  authority  which  is  able  to  overpower 
reaistance  from  its  gubjecte  is  yet  not  strong  enough  to  raould 
llicin  into  real  harmony  with  its  ideal,  and  therefore  never  can 
fmuflter  forces  hutficient  to  do  succefisful  l:)attle  with  the  modern 
world*  It  never  does  more  than  slightly  check  its  foes,  but  often 
buries  its  friende  in  ruinous  discomfiture. 

Yet  more,  the  incessant  process  of  defining,  systematizing,  and 
multiplying  dogmas,  laws,  penalties,  devotions,  guilds,  institutions, 
?  V  ,  and  the  like,  has  made  the  full  Roman  Catholic  system  so 
bly  burdensome  that  real  Catholics,  the  pmticantL  answer- 
ing to  the  **  Cburch-raerabem  **  of  several  Protestant  societies,  have 
dwindled  into  a  mere  fractional  party  in  the  Latin  obedience, 
while  the  general  body,  for  whom  this  discipline  has  proved  too 
burdensome,  have  given  up  both  theory  and  practice,  have  fallen 
into  indiflerentism  and  habitual  conniption,  even  though  the  safety- 
valve  of  Indulgences  is  freely  opened,  and  now  constitute  at  best 
a  second  circle  of  **  honoraiy  members  for  life  "  of  the  Church, 
cm  the  eaey  terms  of  never  arginng  on  matters  uf  principle,  of 
observing  a  few  external  practices  of  religion,  and  of  promising 
a  dcsith-bed  repentance.  And  the  net  result  is  that  the  Bomaii 
^  '*  '  [  is  an  element  of  social  war.  and  has  brought  about  a 
.  1  of  tilings  in  the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  the  nations 

and  states  which  it  aflects,  universally  regarded  as  uncomfortable, 
1  ^us    to  public  order,  and  obstructive  to   Ihe  diffusion  of 
a  ion  and  religion;  while  the  only  remedies  it  even  oflers . 
are  Peter  8  pence,  French  pilgrimages,  mystical  confmternities,  and 
periodical  rehgious  demonstrations. 

it  is  again  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  are  the 

deliberate  convictions  of  a  Roman  Bishop  and  Cardinal  and  mem- 

1  '  '  ►rity  which  voted  the  Infallibility  Dogma,  and  whose 

loxy  and  piety  have  never  been  called  in  question. 
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If  even  a  small  paii  of  the  picture  be  true,  then  it  is  idle  to  Biry 

that  the  dognia  has  umdie  no  diflfereuce,  and  that  the  general  body 
of  pious  unlearned  Roman  CathoHcs  are  no  worse  off  than  they 
were  before  it.  On  the  contmiy,  they  have  lost  heavily.  Their 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  including  often  their  ow^i 
neAtest  tindred,  has  become  more  absolute  ;  the  range  of  intelli- 
gent thought  on  religious  mattei*8  open  to  their  minds  has  been 
vi«ibly  narrowed ;  their  own  numbers  must  be  thinned  still  further 
as  the  ijicreaeed  pressiire  of  deepotiBm  expels  one  class  and 
plunges  another  down  into  that  lower  circle  of  non-praticmHi^  the 
Male  bulge  of  the  Vatican ;  the  veiy  creed  tendered  to  them  for 
acceptance  m  losing  more  and  more  the  semblance  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  Ufe,  and  daily  assuming  more  of  the  character  of  a  mere 
credulous  reception  of  unauthenticated  marvels,  lu  a  paper  I 
wrote  in  this  Review  on  a  cognate  subject,  I  mentioned  that  when 
Bernadette  Soubirous  came  back  with  the  story  of  the  apparition 
of  Lourdes,  a  test-miracle  was  proposed  by  the  clerg\%  that  a  cer- 
tain thorn-bush  at  tlie  grotto  should  blossom  out  of  season.  This 
miracle  was  not  vouchsafed,  as  all  tlie  narratives  are  agreed  in 
acknowledging.  Cut  a  letter  1  received  lately  from  a  recent 
English  visitor  to  Lourdes  tells  me  that  the  cuvf'  has  adopted  the 
dowermg  thoni  as  a  device  on  his  stationery,  and  that  a  hymn  in  it^ 
honour  has  been  added  to  the  local  canticles*  On  the  reverend 
gentleman  being  appealed  to  by  rny  corresjDondent  to  explain  this 
discrepancy,  he  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  **  Oela 
fait  croire;*  And  I  have  been  fmiiished  by  another  correspondent 
with  a  detailed  and  authoritative  contradiction  of  a  Lourdes 
miracle  which  1  cited  as  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  Mada- 
gascar. He  happened  to  be  there  when  the  story  was  first  set 
going,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  facts,  which  was  easy,  frrmi  the 
liigh  rank  of  the  natives  concerned,  received  the  curt  information 
from  the  chiUFs  father  that  *'  it  was  all  lies/'  and  from  anotlier 
source  that  the  ailment  was  cutaneous,  and  cured*  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sister  whose  name  figured  in  the  narrative,  by  medicine  sent 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  friends  the  parents.  The  shock  of 
discovering  frauds  of  this  sort  is  not  a  light  peril,  and  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  8Ui>po8ed  that  some  instances  of  the  kind  will  not  get 
abroad  so  as  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  several  of  even  that  tiny 
sect  into  which  Ul tramontanes  are  busily  reducing  the  once  vast 
^communion  of  which  they  have  been  the  destroyers.* 


*  ]k[onsignor  Capel,  in  u  lr»ttf?r  ha  mUlrenaod  jjgt  many  moutlid  ago  to  tho  Titntn  m 

defence  of  tbe  gonutinpnoiit*  of  thu)  Lonrdos  mytholojfv,  let  otit  lhf»  riml  facts  with  toophtuj? 

ant!  childlikfl   eimplicity.  by  moQtioninif  thnl  hd  hnd  nrqiilrcd  (InLiitiid  aiid  Jieeurntn  m- 

"  '  ■     I    fn>m  io':!-'  ''      '  '     ^     -  ^V  ■!  ilJ- 

io  triut*?r  II  <'^'"* 

Hero  tho  ftccpticnl  inU^li  i  inirtn'te ;  timt 

Mgr.  Cupel  began  bii  vi  -70,  but  thiil  h# 
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KeTerting  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  it  seenis  that  in  Marck, 
1870,  two  new  contrivances  for  cutting  ehort  unwelcome  speeches ' 
were  de^Tsed — one  that  the  President  might  stop  a  speaker  at 
aiiy  moment  by  niling  that  he  Avas  wandering  from  the  point,  a 
measnre  pnt  into  operation  the  very  firet  day  against  Mgr,  Hay- 
nald,  Bishop  of  Kolocsa,  for  an  only  too  relevant  Idstorical  state- 
ment, showing  that  a  foimer  Pope  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
been  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  present  majority  in  the 
Council ;  the  other  that  any  ten  Fathers  might  stop  an  entire 
debate  by  alleging  that  the  subjetrt  liad  l>een  sufficiently  discussed; 
so  that  the  majority  could  of  course  at  any  time  silence  an  incon- 
venient orator.  The  apathy  atul  negligence  of  the  Catholic 
Govern  men  tB  of  Europe,  with  the  Bingle  exception  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  crisis  then  fast  drawing  rm,  is  severely  censured  by  the  author, 
pointing  out  liow  the  skilled  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  found  its 
accoiuit  therein,  and  also  making  the  significant  comment  that 
the  reason  of  this  unwise  attitude  was  the  geneml  behef  of  the 
Cabinets  that  religious  ff«eling  has  so  universally  declined  that 
nothing  belonging  to  its  sphere  could  Kcrionsly  aflfect  national  and 
puUtical  life,  an  opinion  itself  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  dnirch  ever  since  the  French  Revolution. 
After  this  Vitelleschi  cites,  apparently  with  approval  Dollinger's 
fatuous  article  in  the  Augsbiiryer  Xtitun/f^  i[\rotestmg  against  the 
validity  and  competence  of  a  Council  fettered  as  that  of  the 
Vatican,  unlike  all  it«  predecessoi-s,  by  rules  imposed  on  it  from 
without,  and  also  nrging  that  no  solemn  declarations  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  Church  save  with  unanimous  consent,  so  that  a  mere 
majority,  even  if  veiy  large,  is  incapable,  not  merely  of  making 
dogmas^  but  even  of  attesting  them,  since  the  very  existence  of  a 
tangible  majority  or  minority  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  Uni- 
versahty,  as  the  latter  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and  that  on 
these  two  gromids  the  Vatican  Synod  has  no  title  to  be  ranked  as 
^y  ical  (even  if  the  factitious  Oriental  Cluirch  in  communion 

\\ :  Pope,  and  represented  therein,  be  taken  as  the  real  East), 

and  cannot  bind  the  conscience.  This  po%verful  letter  had  one 
instantaneous  effect,  for  it  caused  the  rnajori ty  to  drop  a  measure 
they  were  going  to  force  through,  declaring  all  persons  who  did 
not  accept  the  Infallibility  Dogma  ipw  facto  outside  the  Church. 
That  the  Pojie  was  ready  and  willing  to  proceed  to  personal  ^no- 
lence  against  the  Opposition  is  established  by  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  an  Armenian  Vicar-General  for  blaming  two 
other  prelates  for  undue  servility  towards  Rome,  and  it  was  only 

iiAM  iK^ter  j6%  b»d  fttJtb  t*DO«gb  in  the  apriog  to  try  ita  Tirineai,  infttoad  of  merely  "in- 
i^alHag';**  or  o1j««  tlint  hi  fUrl  irv  H«  offcct,  but  got  na  ^ood  from  it.  And  tlie  exact 
QlQilj  '  '  ibly  thriving — ^''rcBideut  medical  practitioner"  in 

^oopri  H  ulous  iTaiiaceS)  is  diaicult  to  imdcret&Dd,  on  any 
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the  pix>mpt  interference  of  the  Turkieh  MiniBter  which  secured  his 
♦release.  *'  QuiriDXis  '*  gives  an  additional  circumstance  or  two  here 
— firsts  that  the  French  Embassy  refused  its  aid,  and  next  that  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  replied  to  the  first  Turkish  remon- 
Btrance,  that  all  Catholic  priests  when  at  Rome  lost  their  national 
riglits,  became  simply  enbjectft  of  the  Pope,  and  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  alone.  It  is  most  important  to 
bear  this  fiict  in  mind,  wdien  passing  judgment  on  the  timorous 
flight  of  Oppofsition  Bishops  a  little  later,  when  the  Infallibilist 
^•victory  was  assured,  since  they  had  private  warning  from  well- 
wishers  of  VitelleBohi's  stamp  that  punitive  measures  were  being 
prepared  for  them,  and  perhaps  not  imprisonment  only,  but  a 
more  extreme  penalty  for  disobedience,  such  as  oveitook  Cardinal 
Andrea, 

It  has  long  been  a  contention  of  Anglican  controversialists  tliat 
the  technical  use  of  the  w^ord  **  Roman  "  as  a  qualilying  adjective 
by  the  Latin  Church  is  a  confession  that  it  is  in  tinith  ordy  a  part, 
and  not  the  Avhole  which  it  claims  to  be ;  (md  an  amusiag  com- 
ment in  favour  of  this  view  cropped  out  at  a  sitting  wdierein  the 
fonnal  addition  of  the  word  Romana  to  Cafholica  Ecdwt  was 
urged  by  the  Curialists.  An  English  Bishop  complained  that  in 
I  his  diocesr  some  land  had  been  left  by  will  to  the  *'  Catholic 
Church,''  and  that  the  Anglicans  had  claimed  and  got  it  on  the 
groimd  that  they  were  the  *'  CathoUc  Church "  of  the  country, 
Avhereas  the  so-K;alled  Catholic  Church  was  officially  styled  Roman 
Catholic,  a  distinction  which  Emited  and  baired  it.  But  the 
majority  voted  the  limiting  adjective,  and  by  their  own  act  have 
thus  destroyed  a  specious  claim, 

A  curious  fact,  not  mentioned  by  **Quirinus/'  ^vhich  occurred  in 
May,  1870,  illustrates  the  forcible  pressure  exercised  by  the  autho- 
ritiee.  A  Roman  parish  priest,  at  a  sort  of  ruridecanal  cJiapter 
held  in  the  city  periodically  by  incumbents  of  churches,  suggested 
to  his  colleagues  to  draw  up  an  address  in  favour  of  Infallibilifcy. 
Another  replied  that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs,  that  their 
opinion  had  not  been  askeA  and  that  it  would  be  inopportune 
and  presumptuous  for  them  to  express  it  before  tlioCliuitjh  had 
decided*  The  other  clergymen  present  agreed  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  matter  dropped.  But  the  newspapers  got  hold  of 
it,  and  the  pubUc  learnt  to  its  surprise  tiiat  the  veiy  flower  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Pope's  own  domestic  diocese  had  no  mind  to  further 
his  apotheosis.  Accordingly,  the  authorities  at  onr-e  intervened 
with  all  the  force  which  ecclesiastical  law  permitted  them  to  us© 
against  their  subordinates,  and  slronghj  advised  (the  italics  are 
VitelleschiV)  thnt  the  scandfil  sliould  be  repaired  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  address.  The  unfortunate  parish  priests  had  to  submit, 
but  took  care  that  their  petition  should  not   bo  unduly  fei-rid. 
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anil  migKt  indeed  be  read  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  wliich 
it  was  ostensibly  drnfted.  By  June  the  majority  had  got  so  over- 
bearing that  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  Opposition — 
even  before  the  dogma  was  voted — should  be  declared  exconi- 
nmxiicate  and  out  i\i  the  Church,  and  that  an  anathema  should 
be  fulminated  against  all  who  held  that  the  Bishops  shared  the 
miprerae  authorit^^  vested  in  the  Cliureh,  a  proposal  so  outrageous 
that  even  Mgi.  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
Papalizers  in  the  Council,  was  forced  to  resist  it.  Indeed,  it  could 
have  issued  only  from  men  who,  by  succeeding  in  binding  the 
Coimcil  hand  and  foot  lest  it  shoiddhavc  freedom  of  utterance,  had 
testified  their  entire  disbeUef  in  that  fundamental  tenet  of  Christi- 
anity, the  indweUing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  body  of  the  Clmrcli 
as  Giiide  and  Teacher.  No  man  who  really  thought  infallibility 
true,  and  the  Cluu'cb  at  large — even  under  its  restricted  sense 
of  Koman — to  be  the  keeper,  witness,  and  definer  of  dinne 
trntli^  would  have  attempted  any  constraint,  for  he  would  have 
felt  entire  confidence  in  the  necessary  utterance  of  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  timth^  by  an  assembly  of  prelates  exceeding  in 
actual  nundiers  the  largest  of  those  ancient  G^cumenical  Councils 
which  established  the  faith  of  Christendom  on  a  basis  which 
fourteen  centuries  have  not  shaken.  The  inevitable  conclusion 
is  that  the  extreme  absolutists  in  the  Council  neither  beUeved 
in  infaUibility  nor  in  the  Qmrch,  whatever  language  they  may 
have  used  then  and  since  to  simulate  such  belief*  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  over  again  the  familiar  narrative  of  the  closing  days 
of  the  Council,  how  after  the  Bishops  of  the  minority,  thinned 
fcy  tJie  JUalarious  heats  of  a  Roman  July,  and  told  from  a  very 
exalted  quarter  that  they  might  perish  sooner  than  any  respite 
till  ht-althier  weather  should  be  granted  to  their  petition,  had  with- 
dra%%ni  mider  protest,  the  fatal  step  was  taken  which  al>oHshcd 
tlie  Christian  Chnrch  so  far  as  the  Council  understood  that  tenn, 
fdnce  by  teaching  that  the  Pope  alone  holds  the  same  authority  as 
\\iv  Pope  together  with  the  whole  Church,  it  laid  down  in  algebraic 
terras  that  a  ==  a  -f-  Z»,  and  therefore  h  =^  0.  The  story  Js  written 
at  large  in  "Quirinus'*  and  in  Fricdrich,  and  more  briefly  in  the 
sad  and  weighty  pamphlet  of  the  martyr  Darboy,  **  La  Derniere 
^<mre  du  Concile/*  It  is  enough  to  echo  here  the  closing  words  of 
*t  memorable  protest,  that  *'the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Ther- 
tnnpyla^  to  defend  the  laud  of  freedom  made  ready  the  defeat  of 
tiis  for  the  pitiless  wave  of  despotiRm,"  Cardinal  Vitellesclas 
iiiig  of  his  joumal  is  not  lees  significant,  though  somewhat 
ifferently  toned ; — 

**Ht*toiT  lA  bound  to  award  to  the  author  and  originator  of  every  work 

■  ich  is  due  to  him.     All  must  remember  the  part 

of  the  Cmlta  datoVca  and  Mousignor  Mauning, 
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ArcliVishop  of  Wefitminster,  in  pmmotlnfj:  the  clo*;^roa  of  tbo  personal  lufalli- 
liility  of  tbe  Pope,  aiui  all  know  it  wtus  their  mind  nnd  their  will  that 
earned  it.  On  tne  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  florrma,  Monsig-nor 
^funning'  i'6C^ived  as  a  g-ift  from  the  Society  of  the  Jesuitn  a  portrait  of 
Hellai'miue  [St.  CbarlcH  Borroujeo],  with  the  follo'wnng;  inscrti^tiou  : — 

IIENRiro   UnWARDO    MANXIX(J. 

AHCHIEI*.  \VE>TMONAST. 

iiOUALES    SOC.   JESU 

CilLLEail   CIVILITATI9   CATUOLICiE 

SESSIOKIS   tV,   CDXCIUI    VA'nCAXI 

WNKJIO^rXON." 

Tbe  Bingular  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  is  by  me  iu- 
Boluble,  how  a  man  like  A^itellesclii,  clear-eigbted,  learned,  tempe- 
rato,  seemingly  most  lionest,  profoimdly  diebeliuving  alike  in  the 
truth  and  the  expediency  of  the  new  dogma,  and  evidently  tmin- 
fliieueed  by  that  personal  awe  and  devotion  for  the  Pope  which 
gwayed  many  others  (Rineo  his  critieisme  are  almost  as  frank,  if 
not  as  incisive,  as  Mr.  Greville  a  on  the  two  kings  whom  he 
served),  could  have  voted  as  he  did  in  the  majority  on  July  18, 
1870,  And  it  is  clear  that  uotliiog  occtin'ed  between  the  proroga- 
tion of  the  Council  and  his  own  death  to  bring  him  round  in  the 
smallest  degree  towards  inward  conviction  in  favour  of  the  dogma ; 
whence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  its  position  is  by 
no  means  so  secure  as  its  promoters  think,  even  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  formidable  evils  it  is  incubating  for  Christendom, 

Those  evils  are  near  at  hand  and  readily  foreseen ;  the  good 
which  the  Vatican  Coimcil  has  done  for  Christianity  is  as  yet  in- 
discernible, and  lies  in  the  womb  of  a  perhaps  distant  future.  It 
has  not  achieved  even  the  smallest  of  its  projects,  for  one  direct 
issue  of  the  inevitable  ambiguities  of  even  the  trenchant  para- 
graphs in  which  a  divine  attribute — as  Cardinal  Vitelleschi  calls 
it — was  bestowed  upon  a  single  man  has  been  the  creation  of  four 
rival  schools  of  interpretation^  absolutely  incompatible  with  each 
other,  but  all  firmly  lodged  ^"ith  fuU  right  of  tenure  within  the 
pale  of  the  Latin  obedience.  But  what  it  has  done  is  to  per- 
petuate the  strife  between  the  clergy  and  modern  society,  to 
narrow  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  Christendom,  to  constitute  a 
mere  fmctional  sect  and  party  the  executor,  administrator,  and 
assign  of  a  dead  and  buried  Western  Cliurcli,  and  so  to  change 
the  sweet  teachings  of  the  Gospel  into  the  harsh  anathemas  of 
the  Curia  as  to  cause  millions  to  turn  away  from  divine  revelation 
us  a  monstrous  and  hurtful  del^^-i'^Ti  and  make  them  say  with  the 
epigrammatist  of  old — 

**  Imputet  ipse  D^ua  neot^r  mihi,  flet  M^um, 
£t  Vftliofttii  peril  dft  Taj^pa  cadL** 

Richard  F.  Littleoale. 
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ON  KIRVAKA,  AND  ON  THE  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINES 

OF  THE  '*  GROUPS/'  THE  SANSKARAS,  KARMA, 

iVND  THE  'TATHS;' 


IT  Tiiust  seem  strange  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Buddliism 
that  the  echulars  most  competent  to  judge  are  not  yet  agreed 
08   to  the  meaning  of  what  is   rightly  conmdercd  as  its  most 
important  doctrin*^  its  j^utrurmm  ffojuwu  its   Nirvtiua  ;  that  while 
wmu  take  it  to  be  a  complete  extinction  of  the  sonl  at  death. 
cithers  would  mther  regard  it  as  an  eternal  esdstence  of  the  sotil 
a  kind  of  trance,  indifferent  alike  to  sorrow  and  to  joy.     The 
ison  perhaps  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  take  the  citadel  of  Nirvana   by  assault,  without  first  being 
pofiBession  of  the  ontworks;  to  understand  Nirvuna  without 
Dderetatidiag  the  ^yatem  of  thought  of  which  Nirvana  is  the  last 
conclusion^  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  which  it  is  necessarily 
d.     To  discuss  and  compare  what  Buddhist— much  less 
.aropean — authors  liave  said  on  the  subject  miiat  be  of 
liitlij  tise,  80  long  as  a  previous  study  of  undisputed,  and  perhaps 
eaeier,  questions  has  not  taught  us  what  sense  to  att^ich  to  the 
words  they  use,  and  what  cjtiier  ideas  about  the  nature  and  con- 
dition and  destiny  i»f  man  underlie  their  views  of  Nirvana,    It  is 
U)         '    }  therefore  in  tlie  present  paper  to  apprnach  the  tpestion 
til  y  ;  by  means  of»  and  subsequent  to,  the  diseussion  of  one 

err  two  other  points  of  doctrine,  which  will  also,  it  is. hoped,  be 
dond  to  be  by  no  means  without  interest  of  their  own.     Never, 
L<rbaps«  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  bare  and  barren  tree 
of  metaphysical  inqniiy  put  forth,  where  one  would  least  expect 
VOL.  XXIX.  S 
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it,  a  inuro  lovely  flower  than  one,  at  least,  of  these   doctrines 
noeniB,  to  the  writer,  to  be — that  flower  of  the  '*  Noble  Eightfold 
Path/*  wliiuh  grew  into  *'the  fruit''  which  gave  ^- the  nectar  of  j 
Nirvana/' 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  are  met  l>y  an  encouraging  fact, 
whieh  promises  to  lighten  our  laboijr.  Buddhism  does  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  tlie  primary  origin  of  all  tldugs  : — 

*^  WHicn  Mai  nil  ka  asked  the  Hiitltlha  wliether  the  existence  uf  the  world 
TS  otertuii  or  not  cternnl,  lie  made  him  no  reply ;  but  the  reason  of  thi» 
was  thrit  it  was  consitlered  by  the  Teacher  as  an  inquiry  that  tended  to  no 
profit;** 

Buddhism  takes  as  its  ultimate  fact  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  and  of  conscious  beings  living  ^Hthin  it ;  and  it  holds  that 
every  tiling  is  sul>jeet  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
everything  is  constantly,  though  perhaps  imperceptibly,  changing. 
There  is  no  place  where  this  law  does  not  operate;  no  heaven 
or  hell  therefore  in  the  ordinary  sense.  There  are  worlds  where 
gods  or  angels  live  whose  existence  is  more  or  less  mateiiaL 
according  to  the  low^er  or  higher  degree  of  holiness  reached  by 
them  in  their  pre\nous  hves;  but  the  gods  and  angels  die,  and  the 
worlds  they  inhabit  pass  away.  There  are  places  of  torment^ 
where  the  evil  actions  of  men  or  angels  produce  imhappy  beings ; 
but  when  the  active  power  of  the  evil  that  produced  them  is 
exhausted,  they  will  vanish  ;  and  the  worlds  they  inhabit  are  not 
eternal.  The  w*holo  kosmos — earth  and  heavens  and  hells — is 
always  tending  to  itjnovation  or  destniction,  is  always  in  a  course 
of  change,  a  series  of  revolutions  or  of  cycles,  of  which  the 
beginning  anil  the  end  are,  alike,  imknowable.  To  this  imivereal 
law  of  composition  and  dissolution  men  and  angels  form  no  excep- 
tion* The  miity  of  forces  w^hich  constitutes  a  sentient  being  must 
sooner  or  later  be  dissolved:  and  it  is  only  through  ignorance 
and  delusion  that  such  a  b<^ing  indulges  in  the  dream  that  it  is  a 
separate  and  sell-existent  entity,  A  watchman  on  a  lofty  tower 
see©  a  charioteer  urging  his  horse  along  the  plain:  the  driver 
thinks  htt  is  mo\^ng  rapidly ;  and  the  horse,  in  the  pride  of  Ufe, 
seems  to  scorn  the  earth  from  which  it  tliinks  itself  so  sepamte  ; 
but  to  the  watolnuan  above  horse  and  chariot  and  driver  seem  to 
crawl  along  the  ground,  and  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth  as 
th^^  horn's  mane,  wa\ing  in  the  wind,  is  a  part  of  the  hor&e  itseUV 
As  n  child  grows  up  its  mind  reHecta,  as  in  a  dim  mirror,  i\xi? 
oocurrences  nf  the  world  around  it;  and  practically,  though 
uiicofificiously,  it  reganls  itaelf  as  the  centre  round  which  the 
luiivarse  tunia.  Gradually  its  circle  widens  somewhat;  but  the 
gmwn  nuui  never  e«oapee  from  the  delusion  of  self,  ikud  spends 
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lib  life  in  a  constant  roiiBd  of  desires  and  cares,  always  engaged 
in  the  pursnit  of  8om».'  fanc-ied  good  to  call  liis  own,  always 
longing  foi'  something  which  when  obtained  produces,  not  happi- 
ness^ but  fresh  deBires  and  cares. 

Such  teachings  fire  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Buddhism ;  and 
similar  ideas  lay  at  the  foundation  of  earUer  Indian  philosoplncH. 
They  are  to  be  found,  indeed,  in  other  systems  widely  separated 
from  these  in  time  and  place  ;  and  Buddhism,  in  dealing  with  the 
truth  which  they  contxiiu,  might  have  given  a  more  decinive  and 
more  lasting  uttemnce  if  it  had  not  also  borrowed  a  behef  in  th< 
curiong  doctrine  of  transmigration ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  tn 
have  arisen  independently  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  word  transmigration  has  been  used,  how- 
ever^ in  different  times  and  at  diSereut  places  for  very  dlvurBO, 
iEotigh  similar-^  theories;  and  BuddliiHni,  in  adoptmg  the  general 
iilea  from  post-Yedic  Brahminism,  so  modified  it  as  to  prudnc* 
m  fact^  a  new  Iniiotliesis, 

The  modification  thus  introduced  into  the  idea  of  transmigra- 
tion was  necessitated  by  tho  early  Buddhist  theories  as  to  th< 
nature  of  ; '  istituent  parts  and  powri-s  t>f  man,  which  it  dividen 

into  five  :  is  or  **  Groups;"  and  as  the  point  is  of  vital  im- 

portnuce  for  a  right  appreciation  of  Buddhist  teachings  while  tli 
enumeration  is  not  Avithout  interest  for  its  own  sake,  a  few  words 
must  be  devoted  to  the  details  of  each  of  these  five  aggregates  or 
**  Groups/*  They  are  ilaterial  Qualities,  Sensations,  Abstract  Idean, 
T  '  '  f.  \n\  and  moral),  and  Reason ;  each  of  which  an* 
Zi  i  as  follows  :* — 

The  Matmial  properties  or  attributes  (Rupa)  are  twenty-eigli 
in  number. 


4  Elements  (bhCita) 

5  Organs  of  sense 

5  Attributes  of  matter  - 

;f  L^i^tniutions  of  sex 

3  EsBential  conditions  - 

2  Means  of  titterance     - 

7  QuaUtiee  of  li\niig  bodies 


Earth,  water,  fire,  air.f 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  tongue,  body. 

Form,  sound,  smell,  taste,  sub- 
stance. 

3Iale,  female. 

The  heart,  vitality,  space. 

Gesture,  speech. 

Buoyancy,  elasticity,  po^ver  ux 
adaptation,  and  of  aggrega- 
tion, duration,  decay,  changi 


f.  Tlie  Sim  9  ftf  ion  ft  (Vedana),  which  are  divided  into  six  classes. 

'  ^'^'     -rncs,  imdtsr  which  lUl  tho  nuthoriUca  will  bo  foimW 

_ ,  !    J    1  lUistfl  taught  that  those  eloinonta  of  omttt^r  oonsUt 

a  compound  bodica  oonsist  of  coujoint  primRry  atoms.     Essays,  toL  i. 
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accoriling  as  they  arc  originated  immediately  by  contact  throngh 
each  of  the  five  senses  (1 — 5),  or  sixthly  by  the  mind,  throtigh 
memory ;  and  fmiher  into  eighteen  classes,  as  each  of  these  six 
kinds  of  sensation  may  be  either  pleasant^  or  iiDpieaBant,  or 
neither, 

:i  The  AbHrcicf  Mya  (Safiiiii),  which  are  tlivided  into  six  classes, 
corresponding  to  the  six  olaases  of  eensation ;  for  instance,  the 
ideas  blnc>  a  tree,  are  referred  to  ^ght;  the  idea  sweetness  to 
taste, 

4,  The  Tendmciest  DispositionB,  Potentialities  (Pali  Sankhara, 
Sanskrit  Sanskara,  confection),  which  are  fifty-two  in  number, 
the  divlbions  not  being  mutually  exclusive.  Some  of  them  also 
inehuks  or  are  identical  with,  divisitms  of  the  previous  Groups; 
but  whereas  the  jircvions  Grnups  are  arranged,  as  it  were,  from  an 
objective,  thm  C}r«»up  in  arranged  from  a  Kubjective  point  of  ^-iew. 


18,  19, 
20,  21. 
22,  23. 
24,  25* 
2(s  27. 
28*34). 
3U  32, 
33p  34. 

35,  36. 

37,  38. 


Contact  (l*ha8,^aj 

SenBatioii,  rcBiUting  from  Tso.  1.  =  Group  2  (Vedann) 

Abstract  Ideas,  formed  on  No.  2,  =  Group  3  (Sannfi 

TIiQught,  tht'  rogrotipjng  of  ideas.  No.  3  (Cetana) 

lU'flcr  lit>Ti»  d\v(*llittti^  nn  ifiotights*  No,  4  (Manasikara) 

Memory  (Sati) 

Vitality  (Jivitindriyji ;  u]«o  in  Group  1) 

Individuality  (Ekaggjita) 

Attention  (Vitakka,  which  may  cause  contact.  No.  1) 

Inve'Htigation  (Vicura,  =  continued  attention.  No,  9) 

Efloit*  (Vlriya,  which  afinists  all  other  faculties) 

Steadfastness,  (Adhimokkha,  continued  effort^  No.  11) 

.Toy  (PIti) 

Impulse  (Chan da) 

Inditfcrence  (Malihattatri) 

Sleep  and  Torpor  (Thlna   and  Middliu ;  die   opposites  of 

Nu8.  1)  and  10,  and  uf  Nuh.  3?j  and  34) 
Stupidity  and  Intelligence  (Molia  and  Panria) 
CovetousupBs  and  Content  (Lobha»  and  Alobha) 
Fear  and  KaelineBs  (Otapjwi  and  Anottappa) 
Shame  and  ShamelesanesB  (Hiri  and  Ahirika) 
Hatred  and  Aftocrtion  (Doea  and  Adoea) 
Doubt,  Faith*  Delusion  (Vicikiccha,  Saddha,  Ditthi) 
Repose,  (Jalm ;  of  body  or  mind  (PaHiddhi) 
Lightnesff.  Activity;    of  body  or  mind  (Lahuta,   also  in 

Group  1) 
SoftnesB,  Elanticity;    of  body  or  mind   (Miiduta*  also  in 

Group  1) 
Adaptability    Pliancy:    of  body  or  mind   (Kammauflatif 

also  in  Group  1) 
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39,  40.  Dexterity,  Experience ;  of  body  or  mind  (Paguiiilata) 
41,  42.  Straightness,  Uprightness ;  of  body  or  mind  (Ujjnkata) 
43-45.  Propriety;  of  speech,  action,  and  Ufe  (Samma) 

46.  Pity ;  sorrow  for  the  sorrow  of  others  (KLaruna) 

47.  Glad  Sympathy ;  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  others  (Mudita) 

48.  Envy ;  sorrow  at  the  joy  of  others  (Issa) 

41).  Selfishness ;  dislike  to  share  one's  joy  with  others  (Macch- 
ariya) 

50.  Moroseness  (Kukkucca) 

51.  Vanity  (Uddhacca) 

52.  Pride  (Mano) 

5.  Thought,  Reason  (Vinnana),  is  really  an  amplification  from 
another  point  of  view  of  No.  4  in  the  last  Group,  which  is  inherent 
in  all  the  "Tendencies.''  It  is  divided,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  resulting  merit  or  demerit,  into  eighty-nine  classes — a  division 
which  throws  no  light  on  the  Buddhist  scheme  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  being,  and  does  not  therefore  concern  us  here. 

It  is  for  its  historical  interest,  not  for  its  scientific  value,  that 
attention  is  claimed  for  this  doctrine  of  the  Groups  or  Skandhas. 
Modem  classifications  would  not  overlap  as  Buddhist  lists  so  often 
do :  perhaps  those  lists  are  not  so  much  classifications  as  explana- 
tions, intended  to  assist  the  underetanding  and  the  memoiy,  and 
they  are  not  constructed  to  avoid  redundance  or  tautologJ^  As 
explanations  they  are  often  very  successful ;  and  the  enumeration 
of  "  the  Groups"  will  enable  us  at  least  to  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Skandha  and  Sanskura,  when  we  find  them  in  the 
definition  of  Nirvana. 

These  "Five  Groups"  include  all  the  bodily  and  mental  parts 
and  powers  of  man,  and  neither  any  one  group,  nor  any  one 
division  of  any  group,  is  permanent;  they  are  constantly  changing, 
are  never  for  two  consecutive  moments  the  same ;  their  nature  is 
to  arise  and  pass  away. 

'•  The  first  Group  (the  bodily  qualities)  are  like  a  mass  of  foam,  that 
gradually  forms  and  then  vanishes.  The  second  Group  (the  sensations) 
are  like  a  bubble  dancing  on  the  face  of  the  water.  The  third  (iroup  (the 
ideas^  are  like  the  uncertain  niirag-e  that  appears  in  the  sunshine.  The 
fourth  Group  (the  ten<lencics)  are  like  the  plantain  stalk,  without  firmness 
or  solidity  ;  and  the  fifth  (irouj)  (the  reason)  is  Uke  a  spectre  or  magical 
illusion.  In  this  manner  is  declared  the  impermaueucy  of  the  five 
Grouj>s.''* 

The  body,  and  all  its  functions,  produced  by  the  contact  of  ex- 
ternal objects  with  the  organs  of  sense,  will  decay  and  be  dissolved ; 
and  there  is  in  man  no  soul,  no  abiding  principle  whatever. 

This  important  doctrine  is  repeatedly  and  distinctly  laid  down 

♦  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  42-1.     He  gives  his  authorities  at  page  39D. 
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both  111  the  Pitakas  and  in  later  buuks  :  hut  so  difficult  is  it  for  a 
iraiid  iaipregnated  vdih  Cliristian  ideas  to  recognize  it*  fully  and 
freely,  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  widely  adopted  religion  of 
Gautama,  that  must  I  ask  attention  to  the  following  authorities. 
The  first  will  be  from  the  Sutta  Pitaka,  the  second  cli\4fiion  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  and  is  also  found  in  a  Sanskrit  work  of  the 
Northern  BuddhiBts.  from  which  Burnouf  drew  a  great  deal  of  his 
information.*     Gautama  is  there  reported  to  have  said; — 

*'  Mendicants,  in  whatever  way  the  different  teachers  (Srnaianas  or 
BrahmiiiR)  regard  the  soul,  they  think  it  is  the  five  Groups  or  uae  uf  the 
live.  Thut^,  mendicants,  the  milearned,  lincua verted  man,  who  does  not 
a«Aociate  either  with  the  converted  or  the  holy,  or  understand  thfir  law,  or 
live  according  to  it,  such  a  man  regards  the  soul  either  as  ideutii'al  with,  or 
as  fH>!S.seSHiag*,  or  a?  containing',  or  as  residing  in  the  raateria!  projierties 
(BQpa)  ;  or  a^s  identical  with,  nr  as  piK^^.^essliiL^  or  as  containing^  or  as 
residmg  in  sensation  (Vedana)         .     ,      " 

And  so  on  of  each  of  the  three  other  Groups, 

"  By  regarding  soul  in  one  of  these  twenty  ways  he  gets  the  idea  '  I 
utn.*  When  that  idea  lias  arisen,  each  of  the  five  senses  enters  into  it ; 
and  BO  of  the  fifth  Group,  and  the  second,  thinh  and  fourth  Groups, 
and  ignorance.  Mendicants]  it  is  frc>m  sejisatiun,  the  offsprilig  of 
contact  and  ignorance,  that  the  milearned  niaji  derives  the  notions 
■I  am,*  'This  I  exists/  'I  shall  W  'T  Bhall  nut  he,'  *I  shall  or  shall 
not  have  the  (irst  (ironp;'  ♦!  .shall  or  rshall  liot  have,  or  shall  he  neither 
witli  nor  withotit,  tlie  third  Group/  " 

And  so  on* 

Gogerly  quotes  the  following  pagBages  from  the  Pitakasit — 

'*  Mendicants,  the  first  Group  is  not  the  soul,  the  second  Group  h  not 
the  soul." 

And  80  on  of  all  the  five  Groups. 

*' Mendicants,  the  eye  is  iiajjennanent,  hnt  what  decays  is  gi-irvrius ; 
what  is  gncvous  is  not  the  sonl ;  of  what  is  not  the  sdul  it  cannot  he 
said, '  This  is  I,'  or  '  I  am  this/  " 

And  so  on  of  each  of  the  five  eenees  and  of  tlie  mind.  There  is 
more  of  a  similar  and  still  more  emphatic  kind,  but  I  am  afraid  thd 
reader  may  gi'ow  Avearj-,  and  I  turn  therefore  to  a  different  mod© 
of  argument, 

Tliis  belief  in  the  soul,  this  delusion  of  self,  is  regarded  iso  dis- 
tinctly as  a  hercBj^  that  two  well-kno%vn  words  in  Buddliist  termi- 
nology have  been  coined  on  puipoee  to  stigmatize  it. 


lua  Koshn  VyAkUfn  parti v  quotoi!  hy  Bumouf,  Intrnluctinn  h  JHifr» 

Tudiim^  pp*  2f>S,  50H,     The  originitl  Pnli  is  in  the*  6th  StitU  of  tho 

o/  tlia  Sanxutt*  Nikay»    of   ihA  Suttii  PiUik«k|  apiid  AWu,  BuddhUt 

''  ■  Coylon  AftJjitio  Society  Cl8f*7),  ViO,  121,    RcpoatPil  altnost  worU  for 
^  Satftk*,  tt  UU  SaUBknt  work  of  tho  Korthoru  Dud<lbist3.     Uurnouf, 
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The  first  of  these  is  Sakkaya-ditthi^  "  the  heresy  of  individuality," 
the  name  given  to  it  as  the  first  of  the  three  primary  delusions 
(the  others  being  doubt  about  the  Buddhas,  and  behef  in  the 
efficacy  of  rites  and  ceremonies),  which  must  be  abandoned  at 
the  very  firet  stage  of  the  Bijddhist  Path  of  Holiness.  The  other 
is  Attavdda,  "  the  doctrine  of  soul  or  self,"  the  name  given  to  it  as 
a  part  of  the  chain  of  causes  leading  to  the  origin  of  evil :  and  it  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  it  and  two  similar  delusions  are  there 
classed  with  sensuality  and  ritualism  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
birth,  decay,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  grief,  and  despair. 

Another  proof  of  the  prominence  of  this  doctrine  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  soul  is  the  fact  that  the  Brahmins,  who  have  raisim- 
derstood  many  less  important,  or  less  clearly  expressed,  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  recognize  this  as  one  of  its  distinctive  features.* 

It  is  expressed  in  a  more  popular  manner  in  the  Milinda 
Prashnai/a  or  "  Questions  of  Menander,"  a  Ceylonese  translation  of 
a  very  ancient  Pali  work,  professing  to  elucidate  that  view  of 
Buddhism  taught  by  Nagarjuna,  one  of  the  founders  of  Northern 
Buddhism.  It  is  a  series  of  conversations  between  the  Greek  king 
Menander,  of  Sagala  in  the  Punjab,  and  Nagarjuna  (also  called 
Nagasena)  ;  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  series  is  placed  the 
following  dialogue. 

The  king  said,  "  How  is  your*  reverence  kno^vn  ?  What  is 
your  name." 

Nagasena  replied,  "  I  am  called  Nagasena  by  my  parents,  the 
priests,  and  others  ;  but  Nagasena  is  not  a  separate  entity." 

To  this  the  king  objected,  very  much  as  a  modern  Chiistian 
might,  that  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  virtue  nor  vice,  no 
reward  nor  retribution  (in  other  words  no  "  sanction  ").  He  then 
mentioned  one  after  another  all  the  parts  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  the  Groups  just  described,  and  asked  of  each  whether  it  was 
Nagasena.  All  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  negative. 
"Then/'  said  tlie  king,  *' I  do  not  see  Nagasena.  Nagasena  is  a 
sound  witluHit  moaning.  You  have  spoken  an  mitnith.  There  is 
no  Nagasena." 

The  mendicant  asked,  "  Did  your  Majesty  come  here  on  foot  or 
in  a  chariot  ?  " 

"  In  a  chariot,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  is  a  chariot?"  asked  Nagasena.  "Is  the  ornamented 
cover  the  chariot  ?  Are  the  wheels,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  or 
the  reins,  the  chariot  ?  Are  all  these  put  together  (in  a  heap)  the 
chariot?  If  you  leave  these  out,  does  there  remain  anything 
which  is  the  chariot?" 

To  all  this  the  king  said,  "No." 

•  Colebrooke  Essays,  vol.  i.  417  (ed.  Co  well). 
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**  Then  I  see  no  chariot.  It  is  only  a  sound,  a  name.  In  Faying- 
that  yoti  came  in  a  chariot,  yon  have  uttered  an  nntratli.  I  appeal 
to  the*  nobles,  and  aek  them  whether  it  is  proper  for  tho  great 
king  of  all  Jamlmdwipa  to  utter  an  untrath  I " 

Truly,  not  iindeserv^ed !  But  the  lung  is  not  convinced.  **Ni> 
nntruth  have  I  uttered,  veneratle  monk.  The  cover,  wheels,  Beat, 
and  other  parts  all  united  or  combined  (chariot\^rifie)  fonn  the* 
cliariot.  They  are  the  usual  signs  by  which  that  which  is  called 
a  chariot  is  known/' 

**  And  just  so,''  said  Nugasena,  *'  in  the  case  of  man.''  And  hir 
quoted  tho  words  of  the  Teacher  w^here  he  had  said,  *•  As  the 
various  parts  of  a  chariot  form,  w^hen  united,  the  chariot,  so  th^^ 
five  Groups  (akandhas)  form,  when  united  in  one  body,  a  being, 
a  living  existence,'* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  argument,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  a  soul  Is  as  httle  acknowledged  in  man  as  a  separate  sulh- 
fttaiice  is  acknowledged  in  a  chaiiot.  It  shows  also  that  thia 
doctrine  is  not  drawn  from  Buddhism  by  impUcation  ;  but  must 
have  been  clearly  and  consciously  held,  with  some  apprehension,, 
more  or  less  correct,  of  the  po&sible  objections  to  it. 

To  remove  the  last  shadow  of  doubt  I  add  the  following  curiouK 
passage  from  the  Brahma  Jala  Sutta  in  the  second  Pitaka,  wherc^ 
the  argument  is  quite  lutlierously  complete.  To  quote  all  that 
relates  to  our  question  would  be  quite  impossible ;  but,  in  shorty 
Gautama  discusses  sixty*twa  different  kinds  of  mrong  belief. 
Among  these  are  those  held  by  men  who  think — 

'"The  soul  ani  the  woiiij  are  ek^rnal ;  (it  is  true)  there  is  no  newly- 
existing  sub8tniiCL\  but  tktst  remain  as  a  niouDtain-jjeak,  imshaken,  im- 
movable.     Living  beings  paKs  away,  tiiey  transmigrate,  they  die,  and  are* 

bo rti ;  bu t  I heso  c<  >n t  lii ue  as  1  ►*  1 1 1  ^  » * teriial ." 

After  showing  how  the  umMimded  belief  in  the  eternal  existence 
of  gods  or  lords  arose,  ( iaiitama  goes  on  to  discuss  the  notion  of 
the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  points  out  thirty-two  belieft^ 
concerning  it  which  he  holds  to  be  wrong.  These  are  shortly  a* 
[  follows : — 

-'  Upc»ri  wliaf  iirinciple  or  on  what  account  do  these  Mendicants  autf 
Brahmins  hald  the*  tloctrine  of  fntni'e  existence/  .  .  •  (1,)  They  teai-li  that 
the  soul  is  niutenal,  and  that  it  will  fur  ever  consciously  exist  after  death. 
(2.)  They  teach  tliat  thu  soul  is  imniaterial  and  will  have  an  eternal 
conscious  existence  after  death.  {X)  They  teach  that  the  soul  partakes 
,  l»oth  of  materiality  and  of  innnatenality,  and  will  have  an  eternal  eon  scions- 
existence  after  death/* 


And  so  on  ;  the  rest  of  the  condemned  teachings  are— (4.)  That 
the  soul  will  be  neither  material  nor  imraaturiah  (5 — ^8,)  That  it 
will  be  finite  or  infinite,  or  botli,  or  neither.   (9—10.)  With  one,  or 
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many  mudes  of  consciousness,  (ll*  12*)  With  few,  or  innumer- 
able perceptions*  (13 — 16*)  Happy  or  miserable,  or  bo^li,  ur 
ncitlier.  Then  follow  eight  heresies,  teaching  that  the  soul — 
material  or  immaterial,  or  both,  or  neither,  tinito-or  infinitely 
diffused^  or  both,  or  neither — has  an  mwonsciouj*  existence  after 
death.  And  fhially  eight  otherB,  teaching  tlrat  the  sunl,  in  one  of 
the  same  eight  ways,  exists  after  death  in  a  state  of  being,  neitlier 
coneciouit  nor  unconscious. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  each  of  these  thirty-two  heresiea 
was  actually  held  by  any  school  or  teacher.  Thia  is  merely  a 
mode  of  denying^  as  completely  and  categorically  as  possible,  the 
notion  that  there  is  any  sonl,  any  tiling,  of  any  kind,  that  continues 
to  exist,  in  any  manner,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  '•  G roups/'  or^ 
in  other  words,  after  dt^ath. 

But  Gautama  had  not  been  able  to  give  up  his  belief  in  trans- 
migration. He  had  gradually  funned  his  belief- — not  by  working- 
up  from  the  simple  to  complex^j  from  the  well  known  to  the  lesR 
known,  and  paushig  hurnbly  where  uncertainty  begins — but  by 
gradually  rejeetmg  or  modifying  those  parts  of  liis  early  creed 
which  could  be  proved  to  his  mind  to  be  inconsistent  wth  what 
he  held  to  be  fact.  In  such  cases  each  suiTender  causes  a  wrench, 
each  standpoint  is  more  strongly  defended  tlian  the  last ;  and  thit 
ultimate  belief  is  not  necessarily  mtyre  irtte  than  those  which  have 
been  abandoned^  but  only  Uss  ilUprovaffk,  It  is  natural,  more- 
over,  for  the  mind  to  resist  the  longest  the  disproof  of  those 
hypotheses  which  satisfy  it  most  completely  by  the  explanation 
they  afford  of  otherwise  inexplicable  mysteries-  Now  the  doctrine 
ti{  transmigrotion,  in  either  the  Brahmanical  or  Buddhist  fornix  i^ 
not  capable  of  disproof;  while  it  affords  an  explanation  quite 
complete,  to  those  who  can  believe  it,  of  the  apparent  anomalies 
and  UTongs  in  the  distribution,  here,  of  happiness  or  woe,  A 
child,  f<«r  instance*  is  blind  ;  this  is  owing  to  it-s  eye- vanity,  lust  of 
the  eye,  in  a  former  birth ;  hut  he  has  also  uinisnal  powers  of 
hearing :  this  is  because  he  loved,  in  a  former  birth,  to  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Law.  The  expkuation  can  always  be  exact, 
for  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  point  to  be  explained; 
it  may  always  fit  the  facts,  for  it  is  derived  from  them ;  and  it 
cannot  be  dif^fproved,  for  it  hes  in  a  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of 
Imman  inquiry. 

The  reader  will  see  that  we  have  thus  arrived  at  a  dead-lock : 
to  gave  what  it  holds  to  be  psychological  truth  Buddliism  rejects 
the  notion  of  a  soul ;  to  save  what  it  holds  to  be  the  necessity  of 
justice,  it  retains  the  beUef  in  transmigration.  Where  does  it  find 
tile  link  of  connection,  the  bridge  between  one  life  and  another? 

In  order  to  do  this,  and  thus  preserve  its  'Mnoral  cause,"  it 
T  ^,.^<  t. ,   tl,.-  't-Rperate  expedient  of   a  mystery — ^one    of    tha 
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imir  acknowledged  mysteries  in  Buddhism  *  (which  are  ako  the 
four  points  on  wliich  it  is  most  certainly  wrong),  the  doctrine, 
namely,  of  Karma,  I  will  st^ite  the  doctrine  as  clearly  ae  I  can ; 
butt  as  it  18  inconsistent  with  orthodox  Buddhism  for  any  person 
not  a  Buddha  to  underBtand  it,  I  shall  not  hope  to  ir^ake  it 
intelligible. 

When  a  sentient  being  (man,  angel,  or  animal)  dies,  a  new 
being  is  instantly  produced  in  a  more  or  less  painful  and  material 
state  of  existence,  according  to  the  Karma,  the  Desert — ^merit  or 
demerit — of  the  being  who  has  died.  The  cause  which  produces 
the  new  being  is  Tri^hul,  thirst,  or  Updddna,  grasping — ^c-xpres- 
sions  for  very  similar  states  of  mind,  which  will  be  explained 
more  fully  further  on.  Sensations  originate  in  the  contact  of  the 
organs  of  sense  with  the  exterior  world ;  from  sensation  spiings  a 
desire  to  satisfy  a  felt  want,  a  yearning,  a  **  thirst'*  (Trishnii) ; 
from  this,  again,  results  a  **  gi-asping"  after  objects  to  satisfy  that 
thii'st.  It  U  this  grasping  state  of  mind  (Upatliina)  trkich  causen  the 
nmt*  being — not,  of  course,  a  soul,  but  a  new  set  of  **  Groups  ^* 
(Skandliap),  a  new  body  endowed  with  mental  and  moral  ten- 
dencies and  capabilities  (Sanskaras)* 

One  can  attach  somi.^  meaning  to  the  saying  "Sensation  causes 
excitement,  yearning;  yeaniing  causes  gi-asping;'*  but  the  words 
in  itahcs  contain  an  mil'athomable  mystery,  on  which  I  can  throw 
no  light,  except  to  add  that  the  grasping  state  of  mind  is  diWded 
(or  explained)  into  four  states — sensuality,  the  two  great  here8iea,t 
ritualism,  and  the  delusion  of  self — which  are  like  the  straws 
caught  at  by  drowniug  men,  the  broken  reeds  on  which  they  lean 
for  happiness. 

But  though  the  mode  of  action  of  Karma  is  an  incomprehensible 
mystery  (simply  because  the  force  itself  is  a  non-existent  fiction 
of  the  brain),  it  is  possible  to  find  the  foundation  of  truth  on 
which  the  hypothesis  rest« — ^the  same  truth  which  Ues  at  the 
bottom  of  the  widely  prevalent  beliefs  in  fate  and  predestination. 
Not  that  fate  and  Karfna  are  the  same ;  the  diflerence  is  verj' 
olrrious.  Fate  is  im-moral  (neither  moral  nor  immoral),  and  is 
an  interniption  to  the  law  that  effects  are  duo  to  causes ;  the 
doctrine  of  Kai-ma  finds  a  moral  mme  for  the  effects  it  seeks  to 
explain.  But  both  depend  on  a  perception  of  the  fact  that 
happiness  and  misery  in  this  life  are  apportioned  with  an  ntter 
disregard  of  the  moral  quaHries  of  men,  according  to  the  current 
notions  of  good  or  bad.     When  the  innocent  is  oppressed,  and  his 


*  Tbefto  nn*: — I.  Thfl  i^flfect  of  Kjinna.    2L  Tbft  «uponyitural  |>owors  of  the  Buddha 
n  lid  Li).    3.  The  rI/o  and  flrjii  can«e  of  Ihe  UniTeraQ.    4,  Tbo  onuiiiciinioe  of  the  Buddha. 

+  M«*  us  Mftt<*rialitTQ  nnd  Thfyraa.     Th«  PftH  wortJ«  tre 

^'^^  iu'ViVlft  And   Btti^Bata-viVU),  6n»bbttta»  »ud   atUivuda, 
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persecutor  prospere  in  the  world,  the  sufferer — ^if  he  believed  in 
(ate — ^ruigbt  think,  *'This  was  pre-ordained;  I  must  snbmit,*'  and 
would  trv  to  rectifv'^  the  balance  of  justice  by  assiiniing  a  resulL 
beyond  what  he  8ce^,  in  the  darkness  of  the  future.  If  he  believed 
in  Kannat  h^  would  think,  *"This  is  ray  own  doing,  I  must  bear 
no  maHce,'''  and  ^wonld  try  to  rectify  the  balance  of  justice  by 
assuuiing  a  camCf  beycmd  what  he  sees,  in  the  darkness  of  the  pm(, 

Kanna,  from  a  Buddliist  point  of  view,  avoids  the  supei-stitious 
extreme  on  the  one  hand  tjf  those  who  believe  in  the  separate 
oxistence  of  some  entity  called  the  soul,  aud  the  irrehgiouH  extreme 
on  the  other  of  those  who  do  not  beUeve  in  moral  justice  and 
retribution.  Buddhism  claims  to  have  looked  through  the  word 
"soul*'  for  the  fact  it  purports  to  cover,  and  to  have  found  no  fact 
at  all,  but  only  one  or  other  of  twenty  different  delusions  which 
blind  the  eyes  of  men**  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  reaps  son-ow,  clis- 
appointraent^  pain,  he  hhnself,  and  no  otlier,  must  at  some  time 
have  sown  folly,  error,  sin ;  andj  if  not  in  this  life,  then  in  some 
former  birth.  Where,  then,  in  the  latter  case,  is  the  identity 
between  him  who  sows  and  him  who  reaps  ?  In  that  which  alone 
rernatn^^  when  a  man  dies  aud  the  coustituent  partB  of  the  sentient 
being  are  dissolved;  in  the  resiilt,  namely,  of  his  action,  speech, 
and  thought,  in  his  good  or  evil  Karma  (literally  his  doing), 
whicJt.  does  not  (He, 

We  are  familiar  v^dth  the  doctrine,  '*  Whatsoever  a  man  Kt»weth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,''  and  can  enter  into  the  Duddhist  feeling 
that,  whatever  a  man  reaps,  that  ho  must  also  have  sown.  We  are 
fiimiliar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  indestmotibiUty  of  force,  and  can 
sympathize  with  the  Buddhist  dogma  that  no  exterior  power 
wliatever  can  destroy  the  fruit  of  a  man*8  deeds ;  that  they  must 
work  out  their  full  L'ffeet  to  the  pleasant  or  the  bitter  end*  But  the 
peculiarity  of  Buddhism  hes  in  this,  that  the  result  of  what  a  man 
is  or  does  is  held  (not  to  be  dissipated,  as  it  were,  into  many 
streams),  but  to  be  concentrated  together  in  the  foiTnation  of 
one  new  sentient  being^ — new,  that  is,  in  its  constituent  parts  and 
powers,  but  the  same  in  its  essence,  its  being,  its  doing,  its  Karma, 
kAs  one  generation  dies  and  gives  way  to  another— the  heir  of  the 
nequences  of  all  its  \^rtues  aud  all  its  vices,  the  exact  result  of 
pi*e-existing  causes — so  each  individual  in  the  long  chain  of  beings 
inherits  all  of  good  or  evil  which  all  its  predecessors  have  done  or 
biHm ;  and  takes  up  the  struggle  towards  enlightenment  precisely 
Urnte^  where  they  have  left  it/  But  it  is  never  conscious  (except 
in  a  few  rare  instances  when  it  hae  risen  above  the  possibility  of 
f.T(nmire  or  of  pain)  of  what  its  predecessors  were,  or  of  what  its 
-sore  shall  be.  And  so  the  true  Buddhist  saint  does  not  stain 
ta^s  purity  of  his  self-denial  by  lusting  after  a  positive  happiness 

•  Seo  the  passage  qaototl  iibov*o,  p.  25-1. 
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which  be  himself  is  to  enjoy  hereafter*  His  couBciouenesa  wiD 
cease  to  feel^  hut  hitj  virtue  will  live  and  work  out  its  full  effect 
in  the  decrease  of  the  sum  of  the  niiBery  of  sentient  beings. 

There  may  be  some  who  say,  ''  Seek  for  happiness  hero  by  the 
satisfaction  of  your  natural  cravings  and  desires:"  others  may  say, 
*'  This  is  folly,  but  i\\^  faithful  and  the  holy  shall  find  happineBH 
hereafter  in  a  better  world  beyond."  Buddhism  maintains  that 
the  one  hope  is  as  delusive  as  the  other,  that  the  consciousness  of 
self  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the  attempt  to  satiefy  the  desires,  bom 
of  sensation  and  ignorance,  can  never  succeed  in  this  world  or  in 
any  other.  '*Drop  thenr  it  would  say.  **  this  petty  foolish  longing- 
for  ^uch  happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter!  Here  it  comes  of 
ignorance  and  leads  to  sin,  w^hich  leads  to  sorrow ;  and  there  the 
conditions  of  existence  are  the  same,  and  no  new  birth  will  render 
you  anything  but  iinite  and  ignorant  still.  Be  pure  then,  and 
kind,  not  lazy  in  thought  I  Be  awake,  shake  off  your  delusions, 
catch  no  longer  at  these  drifting  straws,  and  enter  resolutely  on 
*  the  Path'  which  will  lead  you  away  from  the  re&iless  tossing 
waves  of  the  ocean  of  life,  and  take  you  to  the  calm  City  of  Peace* 
to  the  real  joy  and  rest  of  Nirvana ! '' 

We  may  leariu  1  thhik.  a  grave  lesson  from  the  influence  which 
this  appeal  has  had  over  the  human  race,  its  attractive  pnwer  ov^;?r 
so  many  earnest  hearts  I  They  have  trusted  themselves  to  the  so- 
seeming  fctatuly  arch  which  Buddhism  has  tried  to  build  over  tlie 
river  of  the  mysteries  and  sorrows  of  life  ;  they  have  been  charmed 
and  awed,  perhaps,  by  the  deUcate  or  noble  beauty  of  some  of  the 
several  stones  of  which  the  arch  is  built;  they  have  bccu  that 
the  whole  rests  on  a  more  or  less  solid  foundation  of  fact,  that  on 
one  side  of  the  keystone  is  the  necessity  of  justice*  on  the  other 
the  law  of  causation.  But  they  have  failed  to  gee  that  the  very 
keystone  itself,  the  Unk  between  one  life  and  another^  is  a  mere 
word — this  wondertul  hypothesis,  this  airy  nothing,  tliis  imaginary 
cause  beyond  the  reach  of  reason — the  indi^•iduaUzed  and  indi-- 
viduahzing  force  of  Karma.* 

The  reader  who  has  persevered  thus  far  will  begin  to  think 
perhaps  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Groups  or  Sknndhas  and  of 
Karma  have  rendered  impossible  any  kind  of  Nirvana  at  all ;  but 
I  would  a^k  his  special  attention  to  the  two  doctriuf^sof  the  Noble 
Truths*  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path,  w^hich  we  must  now  briefly 
explain.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  centre  teachings  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  all  the  other  doctrines  were  invented  to  lead  up  to 
and  explain  and  justify ;  and  iti  is  eqiecially  in  the  Noble  Eight- 


•  IndividnoUztd  in  to  fjirns  tho  retiiU  ^f  a  matili  iwlioxi$  it  cono«iitratod  in  tb«  fonnA* 
tion  oX  ODO  Mcorni  scntioat  being ;  inilhithalhtnp  iu  *o  far  w  it  in  th«5  fore*  by  ivUieh 
di£fereDt  bcing^*  become  one  isdiviJaaL     In  other  rcspecU  the  fcrco  of  Eiinna  U  rval 
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fold  Path  iliat  we  ahall  find  the  original  idea,  the  motive  force,  of 
the  whole  of  (lautama'S  eysteiQ. 

The  four  Noble  Truths  are  those  laid  dowTi  in  GautaDia*8  fii-st 
bimon,  the  "Sntra  of  the  Foiindatioii  of  the  Kingdom  of  Right- 
eousness," and  may  be  briefly  explained  hb  follows  ;* — 

1.  &>rro7y%— Birth,  the  five  Groups,  Decay,  Disease,  and  Death 
(those  conditions  which  are  especially  distinctive  of  individual 
existence),  and  also  Contact  with  disagreeable  objects,  Separation 
from  loved  ones.  Unfulfilled  Desire  of  possession  (those  feelings 
which  bring  forcibly  into  mind  the  sense  of  our  separate  individu- 
ality)* are  precisely  those  conditions  and  feelings  which  are  full  of 
suifering  and  sorrow, 

2.  The  Onffin  of  Sor7*ow, — The  kind  of  craving  excitement 
which  follows  on  sensation,  and  causes  the  delusion  of  self  and 
the  iust  of  life;  which  leads  either  to  dehght  in  the  objects  that 
present  tliemselves  or  to  a  grasping  (at  straws)  to  supply  a  felt 
want ;  which  grows  into  sensuality,  desire  of  future  life,  or  love  of 
the  present  world — tliis  eager  yearning  thirst  (Trishnfl)  is  the 
Drigin  of  all  suflering,  **  The  man  whom  this  contemptible  thirst 
(the  poison  of  the  world)  overcomes,  that  man's  sorrows  grow, 
like  the  BIraua-weed  when  it  is  spreading/*! 

3.  Tfte  Destruction  of  Sorrow. — Sorrow  and  suffering  wnll  be  over- 
come, extiugnished,  if  this  '*  thirst ''  be  queiielied,  this  lust  of  life 
destroyed.  **  He  who  overcomes  this  tliirst,  diflluult  to  be  over- 
(>aine  in  this  world,  sufferings  fall  «iff  from  hirn,  like  water  drops 
from  a  lotus  leaf/*t 

4.  The  Nobh'  Path, — To  aecoraplish  this  end  there  is  only  one 
way»  the  '*  Nr)ble  Path  '*  of  a  perfect  life,  that  is,  a  virtuous  and 
tlioughtfid  liffv. 

ter  on  tbis  Path  :unJ  pat  an  etui  to  sorrow  :  verily  the  Path  has  been 
'  ri  hy  rm\  who  htive  found  out  how  to  nnpnch  the  darts  rtf  giit^f. 

V  must  ixuiko  the  effort ;  tlie  Biiddlias  are  only  prcacliers. 

Tti  who  enter  tlie   Patlj  an*  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the 

IhHrviver  (Mara)/*§ 

^  meaning  of  the  expression  *'  Noble  Path  "  will  be  best  under- 

i  by  a  consideration  of  its  divisions  into  eight  An  gas  or  Parts, 

aad  into  fom'  Stages,  with  their  four  Fmits,     The  eight  divisions 
ure : — 


toxi  vfiU  bo  found  in  "  PariniVjljilnu  Suttiu"  p.  *J5 ;  Gog^rly'a  tmnMlntion 
LQoii  iii  Iho  J.  R.  A.  S.,  lS<i7;  and  tUo  8aii«krit  text  in  chapter  xxvi.  of  tlie 
L^  u     \\\  other  vt*rsion»  aro  inoiliricatioiis,  niore  or  kn<«  correct,  of  then^. 

f  -p*n^rt  r^Tits  355.    Aa  Trisbna  ir  produced  by  iic^iisiitiona  receivod  through  the 

tie  •iin»^jt,  t  r  :'nii  memory,  it  ib  isaid  to  bo  Btx*fold ;  as*  each  of  theae  mjiy  jrrow  in 

^  llLrt#  «>i  ued  in    th«  text,  it  bocomea  Qighteen-fold ;  by  farther  diviJm^ 

tmtfh  oln'  ...—I  j^jjj  in-w-jtrd)^  it  becomes  thi rty -six- fold  ;  and  a;*  earii  of 

tbaM  m  >  r  future,  it  brjcomes  108-foM,  "and  thus  the  lit th*  Trishra 

fc*ci!cnr  iL  tor,  posft(?3S'?d  of  ono  hundrod  nnd  eijjht  modf>a  of  inllict- 

!»£•  omnity/'    Wijesinhfi  Mndalinr,  ajmd  Childors's  Pali  Diet.  s.  v.  Tnnba. 

;  <.  rerse  336.  §  Dhnomia-padat  tofbci  275,  *i7G* ' 
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1.  Right  views. 

2.  Right  feehogs, 

3.  Right  words. 

4.  Right  behaviour. 


5.  Right  means  of  Hvelihood. 
fi.  Right  exertion. 

7.  Right  momory* 

8,  Right  meditation. 


The  four  Paths  or  stages  of  the  Path  are  :• — 

1.  Converfiion  :  the  entering  upon  the  stream  (Sotd-paiti)  which 
follows  on  one  of  fonr  favourable  conditiona — companionship  mth 
the  good,  hearing  of  the  Law,  enlightened  reilectiout  or  the  pmctice 
of  virtue.  The  unconverted  man  (puthujjana)  is  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  sin,  sensuaHty,  and  enmity,  is  vain  and  thoughtless :  w^hen 
by  one  of  the  four  means  just  mentioned  he  has  anived  at  a 
perception  of  the  Noble  Traths,  he  has  entered  the  Patha,  and  m 
"  in  the  stream.*'  Wliile  in  the  fii^st  Path  he  becomes  gradually 
free  from  three  "fetters** — namely,  the  delusion  of  &elj\  doubt^f  atid 
btlief  in  the  efficacy  of  rites  and  ceremefiies.  Freedom  from  these 
**  fetters"  is  the  **  fruit"  of  the  first  Patli.  "  Better  than  universal 
empire  in  this  world,  better  than  going  to  heaven,  better  than 
lordship  over  all  worlds  is  (this  thi'eefold)  fruit  of  the  first  Path/'J 

2.  The  Path  of  those  who  will  only  return  once  to  this  w^orld. 
The  converted  man  (eekha),  free  from  doubt  and  the  two  delusions 
of  self  and  ritualism,  gradually  succeeds  in  this  stage  in  reducing 
to  a  minimum  ^ert&uality,  ill-will^  and  foolishness.  To  have  done 
so  is  the  '*  fruit"  of  the  second,  Path. 

3.  The  Path  of  those  who  ^vill  never  return  to  tlus  world.  In 
this  stage  the  last  re7nnants  of  sensuaHty  and  malevolence  are 
destroyecL  When  not  the  least  low  desire  for  oneself,  or  ill-will 
towards  others,  can  axise  in  the  heart,  the  **fniit**  of  the  third  Path 
has  been  attained. 

4.  The  Path  of  the  holy  ones  (more  exactly,  worthy  ones, 
Arahats),  In  tins  the  Arahat  becomes  free  from  desire  for  life 
under  material  or  irmnate^ial  coiiditions  ;  from  pride ^  f^elf-righteom-- 
nesSf  and  ignorance.  He  is  now  free  from  all  dLliision  (fisava), 
from  all  sin  (kilesa);  he  sees  things  as  they  are;  evil  desires  of  all 
kinds  being  rooted  up  from  his  mind,  he  only  experiences  right 
desires  for  himself,  and  tender  pity  and  regard  and  exalted  spiritmil 
love  for  others. 

"As  a  mother  even  at  the  risk  of  her  owii  life  protect.s  her  son,  her 
only  son,  so  let  there  l>e  good-will  without  measure  among'  all  beings. 
Let  good- will  without  measure — mihindered  love  and  friendUness — prevail 
in  the  whole  world,  above,  below,  arouiid/*§ 


•  PiuiDibbiiDa  Sutta,  in  tlie  Jounutl  of  the  Eojal  Aeiaiic  Societj,  toL  rii.  pari  L 
p.  »>7»     Comparo  Hiinly**  E&atora  MonachJfliQ,  288. 

i  Esplfatiodi  in  later  books  to  moan  donbt  ss  to  the  BtiddbiiA. 

I  Dhammft-pnda,  xer^e  178.  Modem  BaddJii^B  put  Chrialiuiitj  under  the  beftd  of 
tho  third  fettor,      Akbaster,  Whoel  of  tho  Law,  p.  237, 

§  Metta  Stittft,  rerws  8,  »,  from  ChUder»'s  text,  J.  EL  A,  S»>  1809,  dotoribiDg  tb» 
character  of  tho  Armhatt. 
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The  ten  sins,  or  rather  sinful  dispoBitiouB,  thus  conquered  iu  the 
course  of  the  ft>ur  istagus  of  the  Ni)l)le  Path,  are  called  tlie  ten 
fetters  (samfojanaH) ;  and  of  the  Arahat  it  is  said,  ''  Let  him  lay 
aside  ilKwill,  let  him  altogether  put  off  pride,  let  him  conquer 
f very  Fetter :  to  such  a  one,  no  longer  tied  to  the  five  Groups, 
sorrows  come  not  near/'* 

One  might  fill  pages  with  the  awe-atruck  and  ecstatic  praise 
lavighed  in  the  Buddhist  writings  on  this  condition  of  mind, 
the  fruit  of  the  fourth  Path,  the  state  of  au  Arahat,  of  one  made 
perfect  according  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  But  all  that  could  be 
said  IS  included  and  simpUfied   in   one  pregnant  phrase — 7/(ft>  iV 

XirrthitL 

*•  lo  anu  whn  has  tiiiiJ^hed  tlie  Path,  and  passed  l>eynnd  sorrow,  wlio  has 
frre<i  himself  on  all  sides  und  tlimwn  away  every  ft'tter,  tliere  is  no  ijiort* 
fevrr  of  gi*ief.'*  "  Jle  whose  senses  have  become  trainiuil,  hke  a  horse  well 
Witkfn  in  by  the  driver,  who  is  fj-oe  from  pride  and  the  liLst  uf  tlie  Hosh, 
and  tfie  liLst  after  life,  and  the  dertlenient  of  ig-norance,  him  even  the  fjotln 
etyvy*^*  u  Such  a  one  whose  conduct  is  rig-ht  reraain.H  like  the  L>mad  earth, 
on  vexed  ;  like  the  pillar  nf  the  city  gate,  unmoved;  like  the  pellueid  lake, 
unmifled.  For  such  tliere  are  no  more  births."  **"  Tranquil  ls  the  iniud, 
tr«otitiil  the  words  and  dee<ls,  of  him  who  is  thus  tranquil lized^  made  frtn^ 
hy  wisdom/'t  "  They  who,  by  steadfast  iiiiiid,  have  becunjo  exempt  from 
evil  dtiaire,  and  well  trained  in  the  teachings  of  Gautama ;  thejs  having 
nbtaine«l  the  fruit  of  the  fourth  Path  and  immersed  themselves  in  that 
ambrosia,  have  received  wnthoiit  price,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Nrnrana.'*^  *'  That  mendicant  does  Avell  who  lias  conquered  sin  by  means 
•il  holiness,  from  whose  eyes  the  veil  of  eiTOre  has  been  removed^  who  is 
wrfl  tmme<l  m  religion,  who  m  free  from  (that  yeaniin*^)  Thirst,  anri  who 
ii  skilled  in  the  knowknl^  f»f,  and  has  attained  unto*  Nirvana." § 

Ilere,  then,  we  have  the  answer  to  the  question,  Wliat  is 
NiiTana»  wliich  literally  means  simply  "going  uut^"  *' extinction?" 
/l  is  tJi£  *^  going  ontr  the  disappearance^  of  that  m\fid,  y earning^  grasjH 
mff  condition  of  mind  and  heart  icluch  would  othrrwisc,  acrm*ding  to  the 
grmi  mynterif  of  Kanna,  be  the  caiise  of  renewed  individual  existaice* 
TImt  extinction  is  to  be  brought  about  by,  and  runs  parallel  to, 
the  growth  of  the  opposite  condition  of  mind  and  heart;  it  ib 
eocnpleto  when  that  opposite  condition  is  reached.  Nirvana  is 
therefore  a  moral  condition,  a  pure,  cahn,  clear  state  of  mind,  and 
if  translated  at  all,  may  beet  be  rendered  holixess— holiness,  that 
iH,  in  the  Buddhist  sense — perfect  peace,  goodness,  and  ictsdvm. 

To  attempt  translations  of  such  pregnant  teitos  is,  however, 
always  dangerous  ;  for  the  new  word — part  of  a  new  language,  the 
outcome  of  a  different  tone  of  thought — while  it  may  denote  the 
lame^  or  nearly  the  sarne^  idea,  usually  calls  up  together  with  it 
terv  different  ones.     This  is  the  case  here.     Our  word  holiness 


]Jtiumm(L'pad&,  Terse  221. 
ttiM,  Tersca  %\  94,  05,  Dl'i, 


X  Ratttim  Suttei,  vefM  7. 
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woulil  often  Btiggest  the  ideas  of  lov©  to,  and  awe  in  the  presence 
of,  a  personal  Oeator— idoas  qnite  ineoiimstent  with  Buddhist 
holiuess.  On  the  other  hand.  Nirvana  irapHes  intellectual  energy 
and  the  cessation  of  individual  existence ;  of  which  the  former  is 
not  essential  to,  and  the  latter  is  quite  unconnected  with,  our  idea 
of  holiness.  Holiness  and  Nirvana,  in  other  word^,  may  express 
states  of  mind  not  greatly  different ;  but  these  are  due  to  different 
causes,  and  end  in  different  results ;  and  in  using  the  word  holi- 
ness, it  is  impossible  to  confine  one's  thought  to  the  thing 
expressed,  without  also  thin  long  of  its  origin  and  its  effect.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  retain  the  word  Nirvana  as  the  name  of  the 
Buddhist  muniwtm  bonnm^  which  is  a  blissful,  holy  state,  a  modi- 
fication of  pei'sonal  character ;  and  we  should  allow  the  word  to 
remind  us,  as  it  did  the  early  Buddhists,  both  of  the  *•  Noble  Path'' 
which  leads  to  t!ie  extinction  of  sin,  and  also  of  the  break  in 
the  transfer  of  Karma  wluch  the  extinction  of  sin  will  bring 
about. 

That  this  must  be  the  effect  of  Nin-ana  is  plain ;  for  that  state 
of  mind  which  in  Nirvana  is  extinct  (upadana,  trishna,  klesa^ 
grasping,  yearning,  sin)  is  precisely  that  which  will  at  deatlu 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Kanma,  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  a 
new  individmd,  to  whom  the  "doing,"  the  Kanna,  of  tlie  dis- 
solved or  dead  one  will  be  transferred.  The  Buddhist  Arahat 
who  haB  reached  Nirvana,  the  saint  of  the  fourth  Patli,  is  still 
alive.  The  Skandhas  or  Groups,  the  product  of  his  former  ein^ 
remain ;  *  but  these  are  impermanent,  and  %vill  soon  pass  away. 
There  mil  then  be  nothing  left  to  bring  about  the  rise  of  a  new 
«et  of  Groups,  of  another  sentient  being.  The  Arahat  will  bo  no 
longer. alive  in  any  sense  at  all ;  he  will  have  reached  Parinirvana, 
complete  extinction,  death  with  no  new  hfe  to  follow. 

It  is  the  confusion  between  these  two  expressions,  Nirvana  and 
Pamiirvuna,  which  has  led  to  much  of  the  uncertainty;  a  con- 
fusion to  which  European  writei-s  on  Buddhism  were  especially 
liable,  as  they  naturally  take  for  granted  that  tlie  highest  happi- 
ness, the  aim  of  a  religious  man,  must  be  some  state  to  bo  attained 
to  after  death.  But  **  Nirvana**  and  **  Pariuirvuna,''  though^  like 
**  phrase"*  and  **  paraplu-ase,''  they  have  something  in  common,  are 
perfectly  distinct  words,  apphed  to  perfectly  distinct  ideas;  and  in 
the  Budtlhist  scriptures  they  are  never  confounded  one  with  tin- 
other* 

The  life  of  man  then — to  use  a  coubtautly  recurring  Buddhist 
fiimile  or  parable — is  like  the  flame  of  an  Indian  lamp,  an  earthen- 

•  fn  refe«?Qcot^  tills  ^*'^i'^f  '^'''■^r»na  b  called  in  the  Vf>T!»'-'  ^-n  -  — -f^  ,  ^  \\  ^n-,i.,.,i:, 

tbp  five  Group*.      In    t-  i  tion,  Pnrinirvutiii  is 

ilbatn,  pjir.  S,  p.  2*i>' ;  where  iUiAtu,  I  suppose,  is  added  bccuaio  witkaui  ii  iho  e&^r«v* 

cioii  wovjii  Aoem  like  a  eorttrndiction  id  tonns. 
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or  metal  eaucer  in  which  a  cotton  wrick  ia  laid  in  oil.  One 
life  is  derived  from  another,  as  one  flame  is  lit  at  another ;  it  is 
not  tho  Bame  flame,  bnt  withnut  the  other  it  would  not  have  been. 
A»  flame  could  not  exist  without  oil,  so  life,  individual  existence, 
depends  on  the  cleaving  to  low  and  earthly  things,  the  sin  of  the 
heart.  If  there  is  no  oil  in  the  larap  it  will  go  out,  though  not 
until  the  oil  already  absorbed  into  the  wick  is  exhausted ;  and 
then  no  now  flame  can  be  Ughted  there.  And  so  the  parts  and 
jH>wers  of  the  sinless  man  will  be  dissolved,  and  no  new  being 
iirill  be  born  to  sorrow ;  the  wise  will  be  extinguished  Hko  th^? 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and  their  Karma  will  be  individuaUzed  no  longer. 
Stars  long  ago  extinct  may  be  still  visible  to  ua  by  the  light  they 
emitted  before  they  ceased  to  burn ;  the  rapidly  vanishing  effect 
of  a  no  longer  active  cause  will  soon  cease  to  strike  upon  our 
^ennea,  and  where  the  Ught  was  will  bt*  darkness.  "  Their  old 
Kanna  destroyed,  no  new  Karma  arising*  their  hearts  no  longer 
lasting  after  future  life;  the  seed  of  their  existence  being  destroyed, 
and  no  new  yearnings  springing  up  within  them,  they — the  wise — 
go  out  like  the  flame  of  this  lamp/** 

But  this  is  a  result  of,  it  is  not  Nirvana.  The  Buddhist  heaven 
is  not  death ;  and  it  ia  not  death,  but  a  perfect  Ufe  hero  and  now, 
which  is  held  up  in  the  Pitakas  ae  the  highest  happiness,  the 
ttablest  aim,  the  most  elevating  hope,  for  mankind.  Thus  of  the 
Dhamma-pada,  the  most  coneiderable  Pitaka  text  yet  published, 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact, 
eays:- 

**  If  we  look  in  tJie  Dhnmma-ptida  at  every  passage  where  Nirvana  in 
tti- '  '  '  there  is  not  one  whiob  wrnilJ  rprjtilre  tbat  Its  meaning  shotild  l>r» 
aji;  s;  while  most^  \i  not  till,  would  become  perfectly  naintellig"i!)l« 

K  wv  ;ii§algiied  to  the  word  Nirvana  that  signification.'*t 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  such  other  parts  of  the  Pitakas 
as  are  accessible  to  us  in  pubUshed  texts.  Thus  the  commentator 
on  the  Jatakas  quotes  some  verses  from  the  Buddhavansa  or 
**  History  of  the  Buddhas,**  one  of  the  books  of  the  second  Pitaka* 
111  those  verses  we  have  {inttr  alia)  an  argimiont  baaed  on  the 
logicJil  assumption  that  if  a  positive  exists  its  negative  must  also 
exist/ — if  there  is  Iieat  there  must  be  cold,  and  so  on.  In  one  of 
tN.»G  .  pairs  we  find  existence  opposed  not  to  Nirvana,  but  t(»  non- 
iice  (vibhava);  wliile  in  another  tho  three  fires  (of  lust, 
bat  red,  and  delusion)  are  opposed  to  NirvTma.  It  follows,  I  think, 
iliat  U>  the  mind  of  tho  composer  of  the  Buddhavanea,  Nirvana 
Bicant  not  the  extinction  of  being,  but  the  extinction  of  the  three 
fires  of  passion.l 


k  Sutil^  T«rr«e  tl,  t  Buddhagboeb&'B  Pi.rat»l&(i,  p.  xli. 

*  y^^^W,\y\\  PMi  Toxt  of  the  JaUka,  p.  li. 
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To  quote  here  all  the  passages  in  winch  the  word  Nirvana 
occurs  would  be  tedious  ;  but  they  vn^  bo  found  brought  together 
in  the  appendix  to  this  paper,  together  with  references  to  the 
most  important  passages  fronj  the  Ceylon  fifth  centujy  cominent-a- 
tors.  From  those  passages  it  would  seem  that  the  word  was  used 
in  its  original  sense  only,  even  as  late  as  the  tirae  of  Bnddhagosha- 
After  that  time  we  occaeionaliy — but  very  seldonx,  and  only  when 
the  context  makes  the  modification  clear^ — find  Nirvana  used  where 
wo  should  expect  Parinirviina,  just  as  **bow*'  is  actually  used  for 
"  rainbow/*  when  "  in  the  heavens; '  or  some  such  expression  is 
in  tlie  context;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  "phrase"  might  come 
to  be  used  for  '*  paraphrase,"  In  these  cases  the  geneml  sense  of 
the  context  has  the  same  quahfying  force  as  the  prefix  would 
otherwise  have  had;  and  so  far  fi-om  this  usage  being  a  proof  that 
Nir\^ana,  without  the  qnalif^^ng  prefix,  originally  meant  the  same 
ajs  Parinirvana,  it  is  very  striking  that  sucli  a  use  of  the  word 
fihoxild  not  oecm*  in  books  much  earUer  than  those  in  which  it  is 
actuaUy  found. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  textet  differ 
on  this  point  from  those  composed  in  Pali.  So  httle  indeed  is 
known  of  the  books  of  the  Nortliem  Buddliist  canon  *  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  their  doctrine  on  any  controverted  point: 
but  so  far  us  it  is  possible  to  judge,  they  confirm  that  use  of  thi> 
word  Nirvana  winch  we  have  found  in  the  Pitakas*  In  the  Lalita 
Vistara  the  word  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  in  none  of  which  the 
sense  of  annihilation  is  necessary;  and  in  all  of  which  I  take 
Nirvana  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Prdi  Nibbuna-t  The  Tibetan 
rendering  of  the  word  is  a  long  phrase,  meaning,  according  to 
Bumoirf,  *'the  state  of  him  who  is  dohvurcd  fi'om  sorrow;'  or  the 
state  in  which  one  finds  oneself  when  one  is  so  delivered 
{aJfranehi).X  Tliis  is  confirmed  by  51  r.  BeaFs  authoritative  work 
on  Chinese  Buddhism,  where  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Parinii-vana 
Sutra  lias  tho  following  passages ;  ^*  Nirvana  is  just  so»  Tn  the 
midst  of  Borrow  there  is  no  Nirvana,  and  in  Nin^ana  there  is  no 
sorrow/*  **I  (Gautama)  devote  myself  wholly  to  moral  culture* 
so  as  to  arrive  at  the  liighest  condition  oi  If  oral  Rest^  the  liighest 
Nirvana/' §  And  so  again  in  tJie  verae  quoted  from  the  epilogue 
to  the  Pifitimokfiha. 


*■  The  heait  scruptJlotif=?1r  nvot^hi;r  all  irlle  dissipation,  diligently  applyhig 
itself  tu  the  holy  Law  <  ^o  all  Inst  and  couaeqnent  disap- 

ixjintttiout,  fiNevI  iiii<l  tjji  -  on  Nirvaaa-"|) 


.^>   i-i  «till  douMfnL    Compftro  the  Bev,  S. 
nnd  Japtiu,  p.  110* 

iitaioia,  p.  10. 

Chineac,  pp.  1*1*  183;  cwnp.  2S3. 
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If  we  can  tnist  these  trandatioiis  through  tho  Chiiiese^ — and  I 
think  for  our  present  purpose  we  may — they  certainly  do  not 
contravene  the  position  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  prove, 
and  they  seem  to  me  very  ati'ongly  to  support  it.  In  the  later 
Sanskrit  books  the  notices  of  Nirvana  arc  so  scanty  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  di-awii  as  to  the  views  of  their  authoi-s,  but  it  ifi 
clear  that  they  use  Parinirvana  in  the  sense  of  death  wnth  no  liff 
to  follow/ 

Firmlly,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  popular  notion  of 
Nirvana  differs  from  that  foimd  in  the  books*  I  can  find  no  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  Every  supposed  authority  for  it  resolves 
itKclf  into  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  European  inter- 
rogator; and  when  a  careful  scholar  like  Bishop  Bigandet  records 
the  Euddln'st  answer,  it  is  found  to  support  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  the  Pitakas. 

But  Europeah>  i^iinant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Groups,  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  Kanria,  or  taking  for  granted  that  the  smnmnm 
bonnm  mitst  be  in  a  fiUnre  state,  have  confused  the  Buddhist  idea 
of  Nirvana,  with  tJiat  of  a  new  and  temporary  birth  among  the 
godsv  and  have  actually  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  Buddliisf 
Nirvana  was  a  Mohammedan  paradise  I  I  venture  to  think  that 
no  Buddhist  of  any  school,  or  any  coimtry,  or  any  time  either 
thought  or  said  so  \  and — whether  this  be  so  or  not— that  the 
Nirvana  taught  by  the  early  Buddhists  was  a  moral  condition,  h 
modification  of  characteri  to  be  brought  about  by  personal  self- 
control  and  self-discipline  of  mind  aiul  heart;  a  state  of  peace, 
go«>dnesfi,  and  wisdom  attiiinable  here,  in  thi«  lifej  and  in  this 
world.  I  am  not  unaware  that  this  view  may  appear  somewhat 
new  and  startHng;  but  it  is  so,  I  think,  more  in  appearauce  than 
in  reaKty ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  derive  its  chief  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  it  stands  very  near  to,  and  in  some  degree  justifien 
land  explains  the  origin  of  most  (jf  the  divergent  opinions  pre- 
vioouly  expressed.! 


*  NlrT^fla  \n  mpntinTir^f!  n\  pp.  Ill,  ll*:!,  118,  120,  of  Bumonftt  tranBlation  of  ^i{- 

s^^Xirviina  complet,"  tb©  origioul  hiw.  I  presume, 
I  ^  from  ihks  Aviidikntt  SaUka,  imd  Puncaknuua,  at  pp. 

I  qI  opioion  by  Europoan  writers  on  the  queatioii  of 

Vir»^  I  i  iQ  his  Pttli  Dietionary,  under  tho  words  Xibbanam. 

,   Mojr  Mailer^  he.  cit.  mjn-a,  p.  265;  and  also  Chips 

I,  L'8U— -iim.     Joji.fM/tt^M,  Buddhist  Ximofl,  1871: 

I  ul  iulorijijitiim,   which  hm  Ix^on  too  little  read.     TAe  Rev.  J,  Gofjeriy, 

Roynl    AHiatif!    Society,   Ceylon    branch,  1^G7,  p.  130.     Thi   Rto.  ,/. 

,'.   T,  1  M  '      "      "        r      '  Hard//,  Eftstom  MonachiHm,  2S0 — 309;  and 

i>S^iidi  ')'J— 174,     Biihop  Birjnndet^  Lifo  and  Logend** 

tf  i>'f.,i  -  ..,,1  of  the  Law^  xxivji*  and  16j,     Sir  Coomfira 

3^.  ,  Fo©  Kone  Ki,  8<>— 156.     [Vasmiief,  Dor  Bnddhin- 

C5C  s  Catona  of  Biiddhiat  Scripturos  from  tho  Chinoae, 

Bnddha,  i.  304—309.     Burmtufj  Introductloni  ^c*, 
^*r  of  reference  a  to  other  writors  will  be  found  rn 
v:<g  J  Uti  Mr^  u^uQ,  i'iiri^i  1803. 

T  2 
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Appendix. 

PasnageB  in  the  [uibH^hcd  parts  of  tl»c*  Pitakas  in  which  the 
word  Nibhami  (PuE  for  Nirnma)  occurs  i — 

1«  J}hamnm~pada^  ver.  23. — These  wise  people  (epeaking  of 
Arahats)  meditative,  pei-severing,  ever  full  of  etrength,  attain  to 
Nirvana,  the  highest  bliss. 

2,  Dhp,  ver*  32. — The  mendicant  who  delights  in  diligence,  and 
looks  with  terror  on  sloth,  cannot  fall  away ;  he  is  in  the  very 
presence  of  Nirvana. 

3,  Dhp.  ven  134^ — If  thou  keepest  thyself  as  idlent  as  a  broken 
gong,  thou  hast  attained  Nirvana  ;  no  angiy  clamour  is  found  iu 
thee.* 

4*  Dhp.  ver.  184, — The  Buddhaa  declare  the  best  self-mortificu^ 
tion  to  be  patience,  long-suffering ;  the  beat  (thing  of  all)  to  be 
Nirvana — for  he  is  no  (true)  monk  who  HtiikfR,  wo  ftrne)  mendi- 
cant who  insulta  others, 

.5.  Dhp,  vevB,  202,203. — Therein  no  lire  like  lust;  there  is  no' 
sin  Hkc  hate ;  there  is  no  misery  like  the  Skandhas  (Groups)  ;  there 
is  no  happiness  like  peace-    Hunger  is  the  worst  disease,  the 
Sanskaras  (Tendencies)  the  worst  suffering ;  knowing  this  as  it 
reaUy  is,  is  Nii'vana,  the  highest  blis8.t 

6.  Dhp.  ver,  226, — Those  who  are  ever  on  the  watch,  who  study 
day  and  night,  whose  heart  is  set  on  Nirvana,  tlieir  delusions  J 
(usavas)  die  away. 

7.  Dhp.  ver.  283. — Cut  down  lust,  not  a  tree ;  from  lust  springs 
fear ;  having  cut  do-^vn  with  all  its  undergrowth  (vanatha)  the 
forest  of  lust  (vana),  become  NlrvnTia-d  (dis-lusted,  free  froi 
yearning),  0  mendicante.S 

8.  /Mp.  ver.  285. — Cut  off  the  love  ot  self,  i\b  (you    might)  an" 
autumn  lotus  wth  your   hand ;    devote    yourself    to    the    Path 
of  Peace  alone,  for  by  the'  Blessed  One  Nirvana  has  been  re^ 
vealed.ll 

9.  Dhp,  ver.  2S\K — The  wise  man  restrained  according  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  seeing  the  force  of  this  tnith,  should  at  onc« 
clear  the  Path  leading  to  Nirvana. 

10.  Dhp,  ver.  361L — Bail  out,  0  mendicant,   this  boat  •  \i-hpri, 

*  Tho  proYtous  Tcrto  condrTrini)  hnrali  upeiikiiiir.    Comp.  Juiuoa  lii.  2. 

t  Od  til 9  Groups  ftod  Tt*n'1  ibovo,  p.  252. 

X  Tho  tiaftrao  iiro  four:  se:  iro,  Xn^i  altar  lifo^  ddiOflloti  (sljoat  a  sdiilX  OLiid 

iguorsiQco*     Biirnouf  (T.  *  '  uad  omit n  del osio:      '  i* 

in  probublj  tt  slip,  (or  I  i   and  the  tojct  ir  i 

Ohildcrs,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  Iti:   ,  ^.,^  ,^  ,  .    ,,  ^.  „  ^. ,..    ....   ..im©  foof  MiUrd..  ..,-„  .4. 

iW\  E.  M.  If'JO.    An-uAtkYA  i&  n  fifuoojm  of  tbe  Ariihat  wUo  hun  nttnitiod  to  xh&  fnilt  ol 
tUo  fourth  Piith. 

i  Thi*  curioti»  pun  is  rep»*ateii  at  vomo  ii4i,  in  nourly  the  ►mm*  fortit.  As  Ui«- 
rloubt^  howLTtsr,  aWnt  the  reudiag,  I  do  not  ijuoto  thftt  Ternc,  vrhkh  would  «t 
Miippffft  lay  view, 

jl  Though  Gatitamu  n?Te«led  ibo  P^th,  oiilj  persond  ox«rtioQ  eoa  bring  oad  doog  ii 
Ooaip*  verso  270,  quoted  aboyo,  p.  2CL  * 
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bailed  out  it  will  go  qmcldyj*  when  thou  hast  cut  off  lust  uu  J 
hatred  thou  shalt  arrive  at  Nirvana. 

11*  D/ip,  ver.  372» — There  is  no  meditation  (Dhyaiia)t  without 
wigdonit  no  wisdom  without  Uhyaua;  he  who  Ims  ho th  wisdom 
and  Dhyana  is  in  the  preeeuce  of  Nirvana, 

12.  Mmigala  SiUia^  ver,  11» — Temperance  and  chastity,  to  discern 
the  Noble  Truths,  to  experience  Nirvana — that  is  the  greatest 
'BBfiing. 

13*  jRatami  Sutta^  ver.  12. — (Beautiful)  as  g^rovoR  and  tliicketn 
covered  with  blosaome  in  the  first  hot  m until  of  summer,  the 
Buddha  preached  for  the  good  of  all  his  glorious  Law,  which  leadn 
to  Nirvana. 

14-  Nidhi'kanda  SuUa,  ver,  13. — AU  earthly  gloiy  and  heavenly 
joy,  and  the  bhsa  of  Nin^ana,  can  be  procured  by  thie  treaaure 
(charity,  piety,  and  self-control). 

15-  Buddliavama  {aputl  Jaiahi^  p.  14). — And  a^^  where  heat  i*« 
tljere  is  also  cold*  so  where  the  threefold  fire  (of  lust,  hatred,  and 
delusion)  i^,  there  Nirvrma  (the  "  going  out "  of  that  fire)  must  be 
sought.     (Quoted  above,  p.  265.) 

16,  From  the  Maful  Vagga  of  the  first  Pitaka  (apod  Gogerly  on 
Buddhism,  p.  6). — This  is  a  matter  hard  to  understand,  tlie  sup- 
pression of  all  the  sankaras,  the  forsaking  of  all  sin  (klesa),  the 
destruction  of  yearning  (trishna),  the  absence  of  lust*  the  cessatdon 
(of  sorrow)  Nii-vana, 

Some  of  the  above  passages  are  so  ambiguous  tliat  they  would 
mQow  of  any  of  the  definitions  of  Nirvana,  but  wliile  several  of 
them  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  belid'  in  tlie  tuini- 
hilation  of  a  soul,  others  are  inconsistent  with  tliat  of  a  bUssful 
existence  of  a  soul  after  death.  On  the  other  hand  the  definition 
of  '  ■  *  ^^en  above  (p.  263)  agrees  very  well  with  each  one 
)i  1  passages. 

The  same  moral  condition  which  from  one  point  of  view  is  called 
Nirvana,  is  often  referred  to  under  other  epithets;  and  it  woiihl 
veiy  much  strengthen  the  case  could  we  quote  all  those  passages 
alio.  A  few  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  names  of  Nirvana  are — 
**Tlio  Sweet  Food  and  Heavenly  Drink  "  of  the  wise,  **  The  Lake 
t»f  Ambrosia"  hi  which  their  sins  are  washed  away,  *'The  Tranquil 
State^  the  Unshaken  Condition "  (alluding  to  the  final  perse- 
Teranee  theory),  **  Cessation  "  (of  sorrow),  **  Absence  *'  (of  sm), 
^Destruction*'   (of  trishna),  "  The   Uncoraposed  **   (which  cannot 

erefore  be  disnolved),  "Purity"  (from  sin),  ''Freedom**  (from 


9  j^f  JUdfiA  Sutta,  yerae  6,  tho  same  figaro  is  aaod.    I  tiik^  the  vftkUr  U>  represent  thi< 
lilEi  «Jtd  dflujioc :  I  by  tho  Paths  j  the  wator^lo^ged  ho&t  to  be  the  sinful  mfin ; 

tho  «M  to  b«  tr»i  : ;  and  Kiryanft  to  be  the  other  ihorc,  or  the  happy  Uland^ 

>r  Btagea  of  religious  medit&tioD  imd  eeatAifo  troncQ,  tee 
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the  Ten  Fetters),  "Tranquillization,"  "Bliss,"  and  so  on.  One  of  its 
l)e8t  known  synonyms  occurs  in  the  account  of  Gautama's  \dcton' 
over  the  Spirit  of  Evil  under  the  Bo  tree  (vimutti,  J.  77,  78,  80) ; 
and  Nibbana  itself  is  ngientioned  in  an  instructive  passage  (p.  61 
of  the  same  commentary),  just  before  the  Great  Renunciation 
(compare  the  conmientary  on  the  Dhamma-pada,  pp.  118,  282;. 
The  word  Nibbana  also  occurs  in  the  Basavahini,  p.  29,  and  in  the 
Jina  Alankara  as  quoted  by  Bumouf,  Lotus,  332,  516,  545,  831 ; 
and  see  376. 

T.  W.  Rhys  DA^^DS. 


WEIMAR  UNDER  SCHILLER  AND  GOETHE. 


■  iVjt  iu- 

■'f  tsitt- 


TXT^EIJIAR,    tlie    capital  eitj  of  tlio    Grand  Ducliv    of  tSaxe- 
I  I        Weimar,  is,  ia  every  material   sense,    one   of  the   least 
coaeiderable  of  the  cities  of  Europe*    But  it  is  charmingly  situated 
:i  V  •!•  hills  and  leafy  woods  of  Thnringia,     It  is  near 

L  "g;  it  is  nut  far  from  Jena,  the  city  of  the  Uni* 

▼emity  and  of  the  great  battle,  and  from  Erfurt.     It  has,  it  is  true, 
;-  Vim  to  dignity  in  respect  that  it  is  a  Resideru;  but  it  has 

ii  ,  and  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 

population  of  only  T^OOO  inhabitants.     Weimai*  is  nevertheless 
♦^  '   II ally  great  as  one  of  the  epiiitual  cities  of  Europe.    People 

p^:  «•  from  all   parts  of  the  cultured  earth  to  vigit  Strntford- 

upoti-Avon,  the  Mecca  of  Eughind ;  and  pei-sons,  actuated  by  the 
mme  motives  %vhicli  inspire  the  Stratford  pilgrims,  still  virit  gentle, 
pretty,  quiet  httle  Weimar,  which  was  once  a  republic  of  letters, 
ruled  by  two  great  kings — Schiller  and  Goethe.  Here,  after 
CJotitlie  had  brought  ScliiUer  to  Weimar,  and  had  procured  for  his 
bn»ther-poet  a  suitable  appointment  from  the  Grand  Duke,  the 
poet-prijioes  worked  in  harmonious  co-operation  and  generous  emu* 
lution  in  a  constant  and  noble  effort  to  inspire  and  to  elevate 
German  Hterature  and  thought.  They  worked  by  means  of  per- 
gonal influence,  of  lofty  criticism,  and  by  the  example  of  their  own 
I  '  ^»ne*  Gei*mans  still  fondly  and  proudly  term  Weimar  the 
on  the  Ihn;**  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  worth  wlule  to 
endeavour  to  present  some  picture  of  Weimar  at  the  close  of  tlie 
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last,  and  at  the  commencoment  of  the  present  century ;  thet  is,  of 
Weimar  in  its  day  of  gloiy  as  the  focu»iaiid  centre-point  of  Gerniai] 
literature  while  under  tLm   rt^'ign  and  influence  of  fl-o  I'mnunlal 
Dioecuri, 

The  two  poets,  in  their  joiDt  Weimar  career  as  the  leaders  aiut 
inspirers  of  German  literature,  appear  to  us  as  double  Btars,  as 
twin  peaks ;  and  yet  those  who  have  eyes  that  can  penetrate  the 
roysterieB  of  gpace,  m^j  di8ceni  that  the  one  star  is  larger  and 
brighter  than  the  other ;  those  who  can  judge  as  they  gaxe  fron> 
the  flat  up  to  the  great  heights  %vill  easily  see  that  one  of  the  twc^ 
peaks  which,  Buperficialiy  regarded,  appear  to  be  of  equal  alti- 
tude, is  much  loftier  than  the  other,  Goethe,  immeasurably  too 
great  for  envy  or  for  jealousy ;  Goethe,  in  whose  soul  littleuese 
could  find  no  place,  was  desirous  of  sharing  the  burden  of  intel- 
lectual nile  with  a  ccnoperator  whom  he  could  love  and  trust.  He 
inspired  Schiller  for  the  post,  and  then  elevated  him  to  the  dignity 
of  the  second  person  in  the  duimivimte.  Schiller  was  his  most 
worthy  assistant,  but,  critically  considered,  Goethe  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  king  of  German  literature.  He  is  the  Jupiter 
of  Germania, 

The  history  of  German  literature  presents  us  with  one  cimous 
and  singular  phenomenon*  It  differs  therein  from  the  Htei-atures 
of  England  and  of  France  in  respect  that  it  flowered  late ;  that 
its  classic  winters  may  be  coxuited  as  contemporaries;  and  that 
its  times  of  bud,  of  blossom,  and  of  fruit  may  be  compressed  weU 
within  a  century,  Lespdng  produced  '•  Minna  von  Banihelra**  in  1757, 
HTid  Heiiie  died  in  1851k  German  literature  presents  no  long  and 
almost  unbroken  stream  of  literary  activity  and  excellence.  It 
has  not  a  succession  of  great  epochs  or  a  continuous  lino  of 
mighty  names.  It  has  no  early  objective  poet  who  can  rank  with 
Father  Cliaucer.  It  h:i8  no  Elizabethan  era  of  Reformation  im- 
pulse and  Shakspearian  splendour.  It  has  no  Civil  Wars  period 
which  includes  a  IMiltnn.  It  has  no  Restoration  day  of  mcrotricioui 
tarnished  brilHancy.  the  min*or  of  national  decadence.  It  h»«  my 
time  of  Drydent  no  Augustan  age  of  Anne,  of  Addison,  and  S^ 
und  Pope ;  it  has  now  no  literature  still  vitally  maintaining  itm?l 
supreme,  and  containing  such  names  a«  Carlyle,  Tennyson.  Oeor 
Eliot,  Fronde.  It  has  no  long-descended  and  still  splendid  career 
of  contijiuous  achievement  in  prose,  in  poetry,  in  the  drama,  in 
lostory,  in  essay.  During  many  of  the  centuries  at  whicli  we  have 
just  glanced  it  was  comparatively  dumb  ;  but  it  tlowered  splendidly 
indeed  during  one  century  whiuli  had  finished  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  The  causes  of  this  comparative  silence,  and 
of  this  late  glory,  are  to  be  sought  in  political  and  in  social 
history. 

Frederick  the  Greats  who  marks  the  tcrininattoi]  of  an  up (icb»  waa 
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wholly  Frencli  in  his  literary  culture  and  tastes.  He  lived,  indeed, 
to  see,  in  his  old  age,  the  dawn  of  the  coming  day  of  his  nation's 
literaty  greatness  ;  but  he  had  little  ej-mpathy  with  the  advent  of 
German  genius,  and  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  the  others  remained 
unknoi^ra  to  him,  unrecognized  by  him.  He  Baid  of  "  Goiz  von 
Berlichingen*'*  that  it  is  an  imitation  detestable  de  ces  rnauvaises  pieces 
angiaises.  He  could  hardly  exjn'ess  Aw  contempt  more  strongly 
than  by  comparing  a  drama  to  those  of  Shakspeare.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  11,^  a  man  of  clear  head,  but  without  poetic  sympathy, 
could  not  spare,  from  the  conflicts  and  troubles  of  his  reign,  much 
time  to  appreciate  or  to  further  literature,  but  he  yet  patronized 
Bhitnauer;  and  Germany,  in  that  day  of  national  disunion,  which 
left  the  country  so  dangerously  exposed  to  the  foreign  foe,  poe- 
seesed,  in  addition  to  the  gi*eat  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Viemia^  many 
smaller  Courts,  some  of  which  desen^e  credit  for  the  help  which 
they  gracefully  and  graciously  rendered  to  letter  in  a  time,  and 
under  institutions  and  manners,  which  left  the  literature  of  the 
countrj-  so  greatly  dependent  upon  Court  patronage. 

Freiligrath,  depressed  by  the  sad  condition  of  the  then  disjointed 
Fatherland,  sangi  in  his  "  Knospe  Deutuchlands  " — 

**  HetT  OoUim  Utinmel,  welche  Wundorblume 

Wird  ciUBt  vor  Allom  dieacu  DeutaehJaod  scyu  I  " 

and  the  aspirations  for  imity  and  strength  of  the  most  ardent 
German  patriot  of  the  old  day,  have  since  been  more  than  reaHzed 
by  the  magnanimous  genius  of  Bismarck,  seconded  by  the  loyal 

iwisdom  of  Kaiser  Willielm.  Only  those  who  knew  the  circum- 
iDces  in  Germany  before  the  reign  of  Bismarck,  can  worthily 
comprehend  how  great  his  services  have  been  to  a  great  nation  : 
bnt  literary  greatness  has  not  kept  pace  with  political  success,  and 
for  the  poetical  glories  of  Germany  we  must  look  backwards  to 
the  days  of  disunion^  to  the  epoch  of  national  political  weakness, 
and  to  the  hfe  of  the  smaller  Courts. 

Let  UB  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  these  smaller  German 
Courts  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 

For  instance,  let  us  look  at  Mannheim,  where  the  Kurfiirst  Karl 
Theodor  was  a  real  patron  of  art,  and,  more  ])articu!ar]y,  of  the 
ima*     Count  Wilhelm  von  Schanmburg-Lippe  was  the  friend  of 

^Abt,  and,  in  1771,  invited  Herder  to  settle  at  Biickeburg;  while 
the  Landgriifin  Karoline  von  Darmstadt  caused  a  collection  of 
Klopstock's  Odes  to  be  printed  and  published,  M'^ieland  thought 
i;    ^  ■  -T  Ty  of  this  highly-placed  lady,  that  he  expressed  a  ferv'cnt 

}\  t  she  could  be  made  Queen  of  Europe,     At  the  Court  of 

I>armstadt,  Schiller  read  aloud  his  own  **  Don  Carlos,'*  and  was  re- 
^r  -^   ^  for  the  reading  with  the  title  of  Rath,    The  Courts  of  Gotha* 

U  _    and  Meiningen  evinced  the  truest  interest  in  literature, 
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imd  delighted  to  hunour  humour  through  its  best  and  most  genial 
rfpreseixtative,  Jean  Paul.  Tliis  Cuuit  theatre  of  Gotha  flourished 
mider  tlic*  auspice's  of  Krnst  IL,  and  pdeseesed  Ekhof,  the  greatest 
actor  of  the  time.  In  Gotha  Gotter  wrote  hia  "Medea/'  and  the 
fine  and  gifted  Thilnimel,  after  resigning  his  office  of  Jliuister  in 
Cobnrg,  transferred  liis  residence  to  Gotha,  and  lived  there  until 
Ms  death,  in  1817,  The  wliimBical  but  talented  Emil  August  lived 
in  intimacy  witli  Jean  Paul,  and  wrote  his  **  Kyllenion,  odcr  ein 
Jahr  in  Arkadien "'  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Richter.  Jean  Paul 
said  that  Emil  Augiist  had  the  wittiest  head  that  ever  wore  a 
crown ;  and  the  Titan  also  praises  highly  Herzog  Franis,  of  Cobnrg, 
and  the  honest,  genial  Herzog  Georg  von  Meiningen.  It  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  smaller  German  Courts  have  actpxired  a 
claim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  posterity  by  their  enlightened 

'  and  genial  patronage  of  art,  of  letters^  and  of  hterary  men.  The 
political  misfortune  of  Germany — a  miefortime  w^hich  was  proved 
to  demonstration  by  Napoleon  in  180(),  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
when  conquered  Germany  was  overiiin  by  the  French,  and  when 
Weimar,  and  even  Goethe's  house,  were  occupied  by  French 
soldiers — was  yet  not  without  its  good  resultB  for  Utemture,  In 
the  absence  of  centralization  and  of  a  large  reading  pubUc,  those 
of  many  mhior  Courts  which  did  their  duty  rendered  good  service 
to  the  literature  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  smallest  of  these  small  Courts  wae  that  of  Weimar, 
wliich  yet  was  to  eclipse  them  all,  and  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  European  centres  of  intellect,  of  poetry,  and  of  the 
drama.  Weimar  not  only  reckoned  among  its  resident  great  men, 
all  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  AmaUo  and 
by  the  Duke  Karl  August  and  his  Duchess  Liiise,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Wielaud  and  Herder ;  but  it  became,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
focus  and  centre  of  attraction  for  all  other  German  and  oveu 
European  celebrities  who  x-i&ited  it. 

The  foimdation  of  the  intellectuol  pre-eminence  of  Weimar  is 
ascribable  to  the  "Dowager  Duchess"  of  Goethe s  time.    Aima 

^  Amahe  of  Biiinswick,  a  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great,  married,  hi 
1756,  Ernst  August  Constantin,  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  and 
was  left  a  regent  and  a  widow  in  1758.     She  had  one  son,  Karl 

^  August,  the  well-known  princely  Meceenas  and  intimate  friend  of 
Goethe  ;  and,  in  1772,  the  Duchess  invited  Wieland  to  Weimar,  as 
tutor  to  the  heir  apparent.     As  assistant  tutor  to  the  young  Dukei 

^Karl  Ludwig  von  Knebel,  a  Piiissian  officer,  was  added  in  1773, 
Tliis  Knebcl  wag  a  man  of  mark  and  merit,  and  liis  liriefwet-lutd^  or 
Correspondc^nce  witli  Goethe,  m  one  of  the  books  which  throw 
light  upon  the  relations  of  the  interesting  Weimar  circle.  The 
DuchoKH  was  a  woman  of  active  and  cultured  intelUgence ;  and 
her  friendship  for  Wieland  remained  steadfast  and  unalterable4 
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Tte  epicurean  patriarch,  the  apostle  of  Schongeiifterm^  the  repre- 
"  '  '  ■  ian-Frencb  influences,  hr-ld  as  his  evangel* 
tiK,  **the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life;**  and 
ilic  K^y  Duchess,  who  loved  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature^  was  a 
^r  '  '^f  the  doctrine  of  her  lively  and  gifted  friend,  who 
i  a  strong  influence  over  her  life  and  views  of  life, 

Goethe,  who  then  owed  his  fame  to  "  Werther  *  and  to  **  Gotz,"  was 
visited  in  Frankfort,  in  1774,  by  the  young  Duke,  who  seems  even 
then  to  have  been  capable  of  a  deep  and  noble  hero-worship.  In 
1775  Karl  August  came  of  age,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
I'  '  !e  ivign  was  to  invite  Goethe  to  transfer  his  residence  to 

\  The  great  poet,  who  had  already  done  so  much,  but 

who  had  yet  so  raucH  more  and  higher  work  to  do,  complied ;  and 
that  long  career  of  glorious  activity,  which  rendered  ^Veinmr  an 
immortal  city,  then  commenced.  Goethe  (born  1740)  was  at  the 
time  twenty-six.  He  had  begun  "Egmont/*  and  had  just  broken 
off  his  \h^hrfl(nus  to  "  LiH," 

Goethe  was  appointed  in  1776  Gelieimer  Ltgatioiisrath ;  in  1771) 
he  was  made  wirklicher  Geheimratfi ;  in  1782  he  was  raised  to  the 
high  office  of  Kammer  Pjumdent ;  and  Karl  August,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  and  the  opposition  of  th«/  ntjbility, 
elevated  his  poet-friend  to  the  rank  of  noble. 

But  these  distinctions,  however  merited^  were  not  conferred 
without  a  conflict  between  the  Kleimtddterei  of  the  Uttle  Ducliy 
and  the  world-wide  genius  of  the  great  poet  There  were,  at  fii*st, 
ihals,  intrigues,  oppositions,  all  of  which  the  chnn-willed  Duke 
esoluiely  overcame.  "Wieland  was  annoyed  at  the  iuA-itation  to 
Ooethe,  and  showed  his  jealous  resentment,  although  he  was  soon 
influenced  by  the  magic  of  the  poet's  personality  and  genius,  and 
wrote,  in  1775,  that  **  his  soul  was  as  full  of  Goethe  as  a  dewdrop 
of  the  morning  sun;*  His  tone  towards  Goethe  altered,  as  time 
went  on,  with  eveiy  variation  of  his  mood,  or  of  circumstances. 
The  warm,  womanly  partisanship  of  the  Duchess  AmaUe  never 
failed  him,  but  Karl  August  was  as  resolute  and  as  constant  in 
Bupport  of  his  gi'cater  rival.  Of  the  Duke,  Goethe  said  truly,  that 
^deUt*!J(  Wohbcolfm  und  reimte  MeTUchenUebe  haben  ihn  bendt:  that  he 
was  **  animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence,  and  by  the  purest 
love  of  humanity/'  He  laiew  how  to  estimate  Goetlie,  and  no 
r  itbaK  whether  of  Court  intrigue  or  of  litemry  envy,  could  prevail 
ist  his  noble  steadfastness. 

Uf  the  frolics  of  the  princely  poet  and  of  the  poet-loving  prince, 
in  the  close  intimacy  of  their  wild  youth,  I  have  no  space  to  speak. 
Of  tlieir  cracking  whips  in  the  market-place,  of  their  dancing  in 
tlic  mines,  of  their  life  in  the  Jhrkenhnn^,  I  can  give  no  pictures 
hert*.  Euougli  that  theii*  friendship  was  warm,  noble,  and  human. 
ITouth  is  its  own  god,  and  they  enjoyed  it  t'O  the  top  of  its  bent. 
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The  next  figure  added  to  the  round  table  of  Weimar  is  that  of 
Jahann  Gottfried  von  Herder^  who.  in  1776*  waa  called  by  Goethe 
from  Biickeburg  to  Weimar.  Freund  Ilumanm^  as  Goethe  termed 
liim,  was  the  high  priest  of  Humanity,  and  Goethe  hoped  ninch 
from  his  co-operation.  Herder  was  appointed^  at  Goethe's  reijuest, 
Hofprediger  and  GeneraUnperintendejiL  Goethe  had  known  him 
at  Straaburg,  and  he  nsed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  the  appoints 
ment  for  his  old  friend.     He  also  found  a  residence  for  Herder. 

But  Herder  was  not  suited  either  for  Weimar  or  for  Goethe,  and 
a  gulf  soon  opened  between  him  and  the  Court,  between  him  and 
Goethe.  Herder,  as  a  preacher,  may  have  genuinely  diftliked  the 
circles  out  of  which  Marianne  and  Philine  could  be  created ;  but 
he  was  also  of  a  gloomy  and  hypochondriacal  temperament^  and 
he  eoon  became  isolated  from  his  Weimar  life  surroundings.  He 
disliked  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  didiked  Schiller  as  a  disciple 
of  Kant.  His  temper,  too^  was  fitful  and  uncertain.  Goethe,  who 
knew  his  worth,  and  was  filled  with  large,  eweet  tolerance  and 
sympathy^  treated  Herder  invariably  %vith  all  respect,  IdndlincHa, 
and  consideration,  but  no  effort  on  the  part  of  Goethe  could 
produce  cordiality  on  the  part  of  Herder.  As  a  grouse  which, 
while  feeding  in  the  purple  heather,  is  all  the  while  secreting 
a  certain  bitter  in  his  back,  so  Herder,  in  his  life  at  Weimar, 
was  nourishing  a  morbid,  BuHen  bitternese,  which  lay  latent  ia 
his  character.  Goethe  was  alternately  attracted  and  repelled ; 
attracted  by  Herder*8  many  fine  qualities,  repelled  by  his  harsh  and 
unsocial  bitterness.  Their  art  aims  and  sympathies  were  not  in 
close  accord ;  and  when  Schiller  came  to  Weimar,  Herder  and 
Wieland  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  Fronde^  and  went  into  open 
opposition.  Herder  attacked  the  poet-duum\ii'ate,  and  wrote 
bitterly  against  **Meister'-  and  against  "  Wallenstein.*'  Wieland 
and  Herder  fought  each  for  his  own  hand,  but  tlioy  were  united 
in  opposing  the  leadership  and  in  attacldng  the  work  of  Goethe 
and  of  Schiller.  Wieland,  a  man  of  gay,  sweet  nature,  with  fine 
poetic  sensibflity,  was  at  times  conquered  and  channed  by  the 
genius  and  the  character  of  Goethe.  His  opposition  wavered  i 
but  Herders  enmity  remained,  and  was  consistent. 

We  next  come  to  Schiller.  He  also  was  brought  to  Weimar  by 
Goethe.  Ten  years  younger  than  Goethe,  Schiller  (bom  1759) 
came  from  Jena  to  Weimar  in  1791^.  The  two  poets  first  became 
friends  in  Jena  in  1794,  and  their  personal  and  litcraiy  intercourse 
and  correBpondence  had  been  since  that  time  constant  and  cordial, 
Gootho  aseisted  Schiller  in  the  production  of  the  Ilorai,  a  work 
which  soon  died,  because  it  did  not  pay  its  expenses.  Ein 
Zdchcn^  says  Gottschall,  icie  wenig  damals  tinscre  grossen  Dkhttr  uuf 
dn  grofse^  Publicum  zu  rechntti  haittn!  **  A  proof  how  little  gr^  -^^ 
German  poets  could  then  reckon  upon  a  large  public.'' 
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Schiller  e  tlmniado  reputation  rested,  in  1799,  upon  his  "Robbera," 
*'  Fiesco/'  •'  Kabale  uud  Liebe/'  and  *•  Don  Carlos."  Ris  fii-st  work, 
like  thefiriit  work  of  Goethe,  had  met  with  extraordinary  success; 
the  "  RobbeiB "  and  **  Werther  **  had  alike  attained  to  extreme 
popularity ;  both  had  given  rise  to  a  flood  of  imitative  literature  ; 
both  were  looked  back  upon  in  after-years  by  their  respeetiv^e 
nuthors  with  moderate  satisfaction  ;  both  pandered  in  some  degree 
t»  the  morbid  or  sentimental  popular  taste  of  the  hour.  No 
^.er-work  of  either  wiiter  achieved  the  same  spontaneous  and 
easy  success.  When  they  wrote  better  they  had  to  wait  for  a 
slower  reverberation,  but  Schiller  and  Goethe  were  both  of  them 
men  who  understood  thoroughly  the  immense  difference  between 
immediate  popularity  and  enduring  fame. 

One  of  the  notes  of  false  criticism  is  a  tendency  to  incessant 
and  uncalled-for  compaiison ;  superfluous  comparison,  put  in  the 
place  of  penetrating,  finely-eundering  analysis.  Small  critics 
are  always  comparing — say*  for  a  modem  English  illustration, 
ling  with  Smollett,  Thackeray  with  Dickens,  Tennyson  Tvith 
Jrowning.  Goethe  himself  never  compares;  he  always  ap- 
preciates. He  estimates  the  work  of  every  individual  according 
rimply  to  its  intrinsic  individual  worth.  Thus,  to  take  again  an 
example  drawn  from  English  literature,  he  enjoys  and  criticizes, 
ijach  separately  and  without  comparison  with  the  other,  Walter 
Scott  and  Byron*  For  a  direct  comparison  between  Schiller  and 
loethe  1  Khali  let  the  poet-critics  speak  for  tbemselves.  Schiller 
i^ays,  Gegen  Goethe  bin  mid  bleiV  ick  ein  poetucher  Lump — t,^.,  **  Com* 
pared  with  Goethe,  I  am,  and  shall  remain,  a  poetical  thing  of  shreds 
iind  patches/'  When  Goethe  hoard  of  compaiisons  between  him- 
self and  his  more  popular  rival,  he  eaid  that,  instead  of  comparing 
%^m^  Germany  ought  rather  to  be  proud  of  possessing  two  such 
>et8.  Thus,  while  avoiding  that  direct  compaiison  which  I 
condemn,  it  will  yet  be  neceasary  to  analyze  their  several 
qualities  and  characters  in  order  to  amve  at  a  clear  under- 
s^tanding  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  thi.-  noble  dual  kingship  of 
letters  which  commenced  in  Weimar  in  1799, 

Goethe  bad  at  hiRt  found  a  fitting  coadjutor.  He  was  incapable 
of  any  sense  of  ri\  ahy,  and  welcomed  evcty  worker  who  could 
assist  him  in  furthering  the  great  cause  of  eimobUng  German 
Utemture,  Wieland  and  Herder  had  failed  liim ;  Schiller  now 
came  to  more  than  supply  their  places.  And  there  was  work 
enough  to  d»n  There  was  nothing  that  can  justly  be  called  a 
tiaiion  behind  literature;  but  there  was  a  reading  public,  which 
worshipped  false  idols,  and  there  were  popular  writei-s,  who 
pandered  to  ignoble  popular  tastes.  The  time  was  subjective, 
nd  was  tinged  with  vulgar  romanticism.  Healthy  action  was 
want  of  the  time  and  of  the  land ;  and  popular  literature, 
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which  18  ever  the  mirror  of  popular  taste»  was  amorphous,  insur- 
gent, and  thoroughly  debased  in  tone.  It  needed  great  intellectual 
kings  to  stamp  and  mould  literaiure  into  eometliing  true,  and 
sane,  and  ideal.  What  maj  be  temied  the  •*  Castle  Spectre" 
strain  and  style  was  predominant  in  popular  literature*  **  Arding- 
hello,"  •' Aballino,  der  grosse  Bandit"  **  Rmaldo  Itinaldini  ^  (the 
latter  written  by  the  man  who  afterwards  became  Goethe^s 
brother-in-law,  the  brother  of  Cliristiane  Vnlpius),  were  works 
which  sold  well  and  enjoyed  great  public  favour.  In  the  field 
of  chivalry-romance,  Veit,  Weber,  Cramer,  Spicss,  Schlenkert 
worked  indefatigably,  and  owed  their  inspiration  to  **  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen;'  Schiller's  **Robbei*8**  had  called  into  existence 
a  large  '•  Robber  Hterature.'*  Gottschall  alludes  to  Cramer  e 
*'  DoraBchiitz/'  to  romances  about  ehe-pirate  queens,  bandit-bridee 
ill  nunneries,  terrible  maiden-Btcalers,  and  noble  sons  of  brigands. 
The  reverberation  of  the  '*  Sturm  and  Drang"  school  was  vnl^r- 
ized  in  its  echo.  Meanwhile  the  works  of  Germany^s  best  writers 
were  neglected,  and  were  unremunerative  to  author  and  to 
pubhsher.  As,  in  order  to  understand  the  French  Revolution, 
you  must  commence  by  reading  backwards,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  that  state  of  society  and  poUtics  m  France  which 
produced  the  revolution,  so,  if  we  woidd  rightly  understand  tlio 
crusade  in  which  Goethe  sought  the  help  of  Schiller,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  at  the  condition  of  literature  and  of  the  reading  public 
towards  the  end  of  tliu  eightoentU  centurj-.  A  pillar  of  fire  "was, 
indeed*  necessary  to  lead  a  favoured  people  across  the  dark 
wilderness  to  a  better  loud ;  and  the  two  poet-princes  furnished 
to  the  Gemiana  the  guiding  light. 

It  may  be  here  recorded,  ae  a  curiosity  of  literatnro,  that 
Goethe's  own  works  were  not  in  his  own  Hme  commercially 
successful,  Aftc  r  his  return  from  Italy,  the  edition  uf  liis  collected 
works,  whicli  he  had  prepared  and  revised  with  labour  and  with 
care,  sold,  as  his  publisher  complained,  only  •*  very  slowly;*  Our 
own  Coleridge  mentions  that  he  gained  no  money  by  his  writings. 
He  says,  *'  I  question  whether  there  ever  existed  a  man  of  lettem 
so  utterly  friendless,  or  so  Tmconnected  as  I  am  with  the  dis- 
pensers of  coutemporaiy  reputation,  or  the  pubhshei-s  in  whost^ 
service  they  labour/*  In  Coleridge  s  case  there  was  no  want  ot 
nation,  and  a  reading  nation.  The  one  thing  wanting  was  com- 
petent criticism  to  interpret  between  author  and  pubUc.  It  is 
true  that  he  wrote  somewhat  above  the  heads  of  ordinaiy  critic^ 
but  it  remains  a  reproach  to  the  criticism  of  his  day  that  ihe 
works  of  Coleridge  were  not  at  once  successful  He  suffered,  as 
other  authoi-fl  before  and  since  have  suffered,  from  the  inability  of 
contemporary  criticism  to  recognize  high  ideal  thnught  up  work. 
He  is  another  instance*  nf  tlu-  tinih  WvAt  immedinfi-   pn^mlarifv 
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^liflei^  widely  from  enduring  fame.  When  Newton  lectured,  an 
Ltteasian  Professor,  •*  eo  few  went  to  hear  him  that  ofttimes  \w 
lid^  ill  a  manner,  for  want  of  hearers  read  to  the  walls,'* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  at  Tvhich  the  poet-friends 
entered  npon  their  campaign  of  German  literary  leadership. 
Schiller,  tfie  younger  and  the  second  king,  strenuous,  ardent, 
engen  suppHed  stimulus  and  impelled  his  greater,  cahuer  friend 
to  activity  and  productivity.  He  also  tended  to  wean  Goethe  from 
too  much  leaning  to  science,  and  to  win  him  back  to  poctiy,  tc* 
romance,  to  the  drama. 

Grave  and  eameBt,  Schiller  wae  compamtively  narrow,  limited, 
andone-mded.  He  was  more  positive  and  intolerant  than  Goethe, 
and  was  harsher  in  the  expression  of  his  convections  or  opinions. 
Goethe,  so  infinitely  profounder  as  a  thinker,  so  ahnost  immea- 
surably greater  as  a  poet,  is  yet  his  inferior  in  dramatic  intuition, 
energy,  swing,  impulse,  and  eonstniction.  The  dramatic  difleretioe 
between  the  two  poets  may  conveniently  be  illustrated  by  Goethe's 
•*  Egmont.**  Schiller  would  not  have  constructed  so  weak  a 
drama  ;  he  could  never  have  conceived  or  created  such  immortal 
figures  as  Egmont  and  Cliirchen.  It  is  in  their  lyrics  that  these 
pi  jets  most  nearly  approach  each  other;  but^  when  they  seem  to 
t-»uch,  Goethe  sweeps  lightly  and  easily  aloft,  %\dth  the  airy  wing 
of  a  sunny  song-god. 

They  had  work  enough  before  them.  To  repress  and  discourage 
the  popular  tide  of  false  and  mean  literature ;  to  excite  and 
encounige  nobler  work  in  authors,  and  a  purer  taste  in  the  public 
— these  were  aims  high  indeed^  but  (bfficult.  Tmly  a  task  need- 
ful in  our  own  day  and  Lmd — if  we  had  but  a  Goethe  to  under- 
take it ! 

In  r     '        iTig  Goethe,  we  must  try  to  realize  to  our  own  thought 

uat  Its  well  as  what  he  did.     We  know  so  Httle  of  the  man 

Shakspeare,  and  his  work  is  so  sublimely  perfect*  that  we  dare 
u  '        ime  thing  of  him.     The  poet  who  has  done  **  Faust"' 

iif  1,  but  little  allowance  on  the  score  of  work  performed ; 

but  yet  Goethe  himself  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  anytliing  that 
even  he  did.  A  king  of  men,  sovereign  over  Jumself,  and  over 
this  complex,  mysterious,  many-sided  life  of  onre,  was  Goethe; 
nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
ti^t  '*  liimself,  an  an  indi\ndual  writer,  to  the  best  needs  of  his 
til  I  country.     lie  never  cared,  or  stooped,  to  be  merely 

popular  \  he  said  of  himself  that  his  work  never  would  or  could 
b  ^ir;  he  despised  all  striving  for  ignoble  popidarity,  and 

y<  r  fame.     Such  jn^n  can  wait. 

He  waa  ardently  eager  to  serve  Germany  by  opposuig  every 
low  and  imworthy  tendency,  by  furtherine^  all  nobltj  work  and 
fUffe,     He    was.   r»roli:iMv.   off  on    h-m  anxioUH  to  produce   work 
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Nvhieh  would  best  have  unfolded  hifi  own  rarest  powers  than  he 
was  to  write  that  which  would  most  influence  a  whole  literature 
bv  example  and  by  critical  models.  He  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  magnanimous  critical  tolerance  which  is  a  note  of  the 
very  highest  genius.  Self  never  blurred  his  vision  or  obstructed 
his  view.  He  bore  all  his  weight  of  learning  lightly,  Uke  a  flower ; 
and  his  serene  and  splendid  temperament  and  character  were 
never  tainted  by  the  infinnities  which  are  bom  of  angry  temper. 
He  had  the  truest  sympathy  with  every  true  achievement,  and  the 
most  generous  help  at  the  service  of  any  genuine  worker.  He 
estimated,  as  only  he  could  estimate,  all  worthy  effort ;  and  he 
praised  and  furthered  any  right  worker  in  any  domain  of  science 
or  of  art  with  the  heartiest  goodwill,  and  with  the  most  stimulating 
comprehension  and  encouragement. 

It  is  all  hushed  now,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  far  to  seek,  and  are 
lit  up  only  by  the  light  which  surrounds  the  splendid  success  of 
Schiller  and  of  Goethe  in  their  noble  self-imposed  task,  but  the 
opposition  originally  offered  to  their  crusade  was  furious,  acrid, 
and  general.  They  were  what  they  were,  but  they  were  not  yet 
recognized  by  the  general  public  to  be  what  they  were.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Wieland  and  Herder  were  antagonistic  in 
very  Weimar  itself;  and  Berlin  was  extremely  active  in  attack. 
The  Dioscuri  were  treated  as  two  pretenders  of  doubtful  gifts, 
and  the  romanticists  of  the  day  vehemently  impugned  their  pre- 
tentions in  the  Aihenceum.  Had  I  space,  I  could  easily  adduce 
proofs  of  the  enmity  which  their  effbi-ts  excited.  The  hatred 
which  was  aroused  proves,  however,  the  effect  with  which  they 
worked.  Patient  merit  takes  many  spunis  of  the  unworthy,  but 
sometimes  even  patient  merit  becomes  impatient — especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  flamed  into 
heat  and  light  in  the  Xenien.  These  epigranmiatic  Httle  "Dunciads* 
have  nothing  of  the  intense  malignity  of  Pope's  satire,  but  they 
can  sting  too,  upon  occasion.  They  not  only  attack  bad  wiiters, 
but  bad  writing ;  hence  they  have  a  wider  wisdom,  if  less  bitter- 
ness and  furj'  of  invective.  They  were,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  joint  work  of  the  two  poets,  and  were  discontinued  only  when 
Goethe  became  immersed  in  "Meister."  They  were  at  once  spear 
and  shield;  they  could  heal  and  hurt;  they  were  for  attack  and 
for  defence ;  and  the  very  fact  that  such  a  weapon  was  resorted 
to  by  two  such  men  proves  the  extent  of  the  antagonism,  mis- 
construction, and  enmity  which  they  had  to  encounter  and  to 
overcome. 

In  the  after-time,  when  great  men  stand  before  our  thought  in 
the  white  calm  of  death,  colossal  in  the  marble  statues  of  their 
immortaUty,  we  feel  only  the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  deathless 
^ame,  and  forget  the  sorrow,  the  struggle,  the  warfare,  all  fallen 
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silent  now,  through  which  their  day  of  stidving  and  endeavour; 
of  wearineee,  of  disappointment,  of  toilsoni<i*  achievement,  slowly 
and  often  sadly  passed.  We  overlook  the  contemporary  enmity, 
hatred,  and  malice;  the  gross  misconception,  the  imgenerous 
rivalries,  the  fierce  oppositions,  and  the  savage  slanders  which 
mirrounded  and  embittered  so  many  years  of  theu'  warring  lives ; 
we  see  them,  in  short>  as  we  ivofw  see  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  we 
look  upon  the  triumpliant  warriors,  and  fail  to  realise  the  struggles 
of  the  time  when,  though  they  had  all  worth  and  all  merit,  they  had 
not  yet  conquered  fame  or  silenced  ^nxf-  Time,  which  soothes 
sorrow,  alone  renders  justice  to  genius. 

We  have  seen  somewhat  of  the  long  and  fierce  Qpposition  witli 
which  two  poets  had  to  struggle.  It  was  necessaiy  to  exhibit 
this  phase  of  their  noble  enterprise,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
appreciate  the  fulness  of  their  after-triumph.  We  are  about  to 
pass  to  the  time  at  which  Weimar  became  the  city  of  the  pil- 
grims, the  mount  of  tlie  lawgivers,  the  central  Ught  of  intellectual 
Germany. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  activity  of 
Weimar  in  poetiy  was  concurrtmtly  emnlat«;d  by  Jena  in  philo- 
sophy. Thui-ingia  waa  the  heart  and  brain  of  Germany,  At  that 
classic  epoch  Jena  contained  Rt^inhold,  Fichte,  Schelliog,  Hegel. 
Germany  has  once  or  twice  presented  inBttinees  of  pairR  of  eminent 
brothers.  At  the  time  which  we  are  now  considi^riog,  the  tw<» 
Htunboldta  represented  science,  and  the  tw^o  Schlogels.  together 
with  Holderlin,  represented  art  in  Jena*  The  correHpondence 
between  the  great  men  in  Weimar  and  in  Jena  was  nnceasing, 
and  few  departments  of  the  post  have  ever  carried  so  many 
valuable  and  interesting  letters  as  did  then  the  Weimar-Jena 
post-offices* 

In  the  year  1800  Kotzebue  returned  to  Weimar,  which  was. 
indeed,  bis  native  city.  Kotzebiie  had  won  great  reputation  in 
Germany  by  his  many  popular  dramas,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
tlmt  it  would  be  desimble  to  associate  himself  vrith  Schiller  and 
with  Goethe,  and  to  exalt  tlie  Dioscuml  government  of  intellectual 
letters  into  a  triumvii*ate  in  which  he  sliould  be  the  third  person. 
He  Btaked  his  popxilarity  against  the  genius  of  the  poet-princes, 
and  could  not  vmderstand  that  men  less  popular  could  be  his 
miperiors.  He  showed  great  adroitness  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
paisis  his  ends,  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  master.  Goethe 
seldom  descended  to  auytliing  resembling  opposition  to  a  would-be 
rival;  but  when  Goethe  chose  to  fight  he  was  a  man  who  was 
never  vanquished.  His  quiet  force  and  calm  majesty  were  stronger 
ihii  '  '  ^  and  effort  of  other  and  of  smaller  men;  and  he 
thi ,  .^1..^  I  rifled  the  too  ambitious  popular  dramatist.  Kotzebue 
foimd  means  to  be  presented  at  the  Ducal  Court ;  but  by  no  means 
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could  lie  obtain  an  introduction  hti  tlcni  cieutlkhen  Hoft^  to  tln^ 

^fipirituai  court  over  which  Goethe  j       ''    '       "         '        '      '        d 

for  the  support  of  the  ladies,  Gni&ii  r  IF, 

Fran  von  W'olzogen,  who  wero  members  of  tlmt  small  intelloctual 
|ciroIe  which  met  at  Goethe's  house  j  and  ^vith  these  ladies  he  had 
i  «ome  success,  but  Goethe  remained  calmly  firm  in  hiB  invincible 
opposition.  The  playwright  nesct  tried  to  gain  over  Soliiller  by 
.rendering  honour  to  the  lesser  poet^  which  should  introduce 
jealousy  and  division  between  the  kings  ;  l)ut  in  this  attempt  he 
Kignally  failed :  the  whole  intrigue  collapsed,  the  atorm  mibBided, 

ind  the  \\''eimar  lighthouse  remained  unshaken  and  in  eteiidfast 
Eahining* 

It  will  now  be  worth  while  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the 
Lgreat  pilgrims  who  were  attracted  to  Weimar  by  the  literary 
chiefs.  The  Xmim  prove  how  bitter  was  the  animosity  which 
they  had  to  overt^ome ;  the  list  of  world-renowned  visitoi-s  \\all 
show  how  complete  their  influence  became.  To  two  of  these 
world-renowued  visitors^ — Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  the  ideal 
humourist,   and  Ludwig  Tiect  the  romantic  wildling^ — w©  owe 

lOst  valuiible  and  gmphic  pictures  of  Wciuiar  in  its  day  of  glory, 
fund  of  the  men  who  made  it  glorious — Schiller  and  Goethe. 

.Jean  Paul  twice  visited  Weimar — the  first  time  in  17!)ij,  just  in 
the  flu8h  of  the  great  success  of  his  '*  Hespems/*  He  went  at  once 
tt>  Goethe»  Wieland,  Herder*  After  a  round  of  visits  to  tjie  nota- 
bilitiefi^  he  writes,  cynically,  to  liis  friend  Otto,  5c/io«  mi\  zweken 
kjlhf/r^  war/  trh  hitr  mdn  dummes  Vcntrthcil  fftr  fjrossc  AntQren  oh,  nU 
f^dren  es  andere  Leuie.  Jean  Paul  had  in  him  a  stj'ain  of  vanity 
and  a  touch  of  aifectation;  nor  could  he  easily  sink  self.  He 
resented  the  Weimar  leadership  of  Gernjan  literature,  and  flid 
not  consider  what  service  he  might  have  rendered  to  lettei^s  by 
cordially  supporting  it.  On  Goethe  he  did  not  make  a  favourable 
I'  '  ^n,     Goethe,  writing  to  Schiller,  then  at  Jena,  termed 

It  -  :  <  *'  Hesperus**  eimii  Trd/jcliphen.  ereter  Sork,  This  Aristo- 
phauic  epithet  may  be  paraphrased  into  **  an  extremely  fantastic 

limal'* — t./?M  one  compounded  of  a  goat  and  a  stag.     \Mmt  wan 

yd  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  also  meant  for  the  man. 
Goetlie  adds  that  he  doe»  not  think  Jean  Paul  will  over  assist 
them  in  any  practical  way.  SchUlev  agreed  \^4th  his  frienda 
estimate  of  their  visitor  ;  and  yet  both  poets  did  full  justice  to  the 
great  and  unique  merits  of  Jean  Paul.  Personal  characteristics 
play  often  as  important  n  part  as  a  man's  abilities  ;  and  Jean  Paul 
was  not  qiute  great  or  miselfisli  enough  to  help  men  gi'catcr  than 
liimself  to  accoinpUsh  noble  work.  His  personality  and  his  trfdning 
wero  both  in  the  way  of  cordial  relations  with  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Ho  was  passionately  full  of  modern  instinct  in  art,  aiid  was 
•  tefiantly  in  oppot^sition  to  the  antique  beauty  of  perfect -form  and 
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exquisite  proportion  in  literary  work.  He  praises  Ooetlie'fi  pan- 
tbeon  of  a  house  lu  the'*Fmuenplan/*  He  awaits  with  trepidation 
tho  appearance*  of  the  god^  firidB  hira  cold  and  nionosyllatnc,  but 
fleBcribes  his  eye  afi  a  ball  of  light.  They  drank  champagne 
togethar;  an  atiituated  con^^ei-sation  about  art  arose  betw^een 
thorn,  and  then  man  war  bd  Goethe — "  I  saw  Goethe/*  Schiller 
rather  repelled  the  glowing  Titan,  who  threw  himself  into  tho 
arms  of  the  Fronde,  and  became  intimate  with  Wieland  and  with 
Herder*  On  Iijr  second  visit  to  Weimar,  in  1791),  Jean  Paul  con- 
»orted  ostentatiously  with  the  opponents  of  the  Dioscuri;  and  his 
description  of  his  meeting  with  Herder  may  be  quoted  as  a  curious 
example  of  the  manners  of  tho  time.  He  gayn,  **  Beneath  tho  open 
iAry  1  hung  upon  his  [Herders]  lips,  and  on  liis  breast.  I  could 
scarcely  speak  in  the  ttiranlt  of  my  joy;  I  could  only  weep! 
Herder  could  not  embrace  me  enough.  When  I  looked  round,  I 
saw  that  KnebeKa  eyes  also  were  wet."  Rousseau  would  liave 
made  a  good  third  in  this  touching  scene  of  weeping  and  of  kissing. 
A  sarcastic  remark  of  Jean  Paul  against  Goethe  was  promptly 
avenged  iu  the  Xettmi  and  the  breach  between  him  and  the  two 
Oreat  Powers  became  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over.  Jean  Paul 
retained  his  original  prejudice  against  the  chiefs. 

And  yet  it  is  a  jiity  that  Jean  Paul  could  not  have  boen  added 
to  Goethe  and  to  Hchiller  as  their  coadjutor.  Despite  his  caprices 
and  vanities^  ho  was  yet  tho  only  man  worthy  of  that  post  which 
Kotzebue  had  vainly  striven  to  grasp-  and  he  could — working 
cordially  with  t^vo  such  men — have  rendered  great  service  to 
Gorinany  and  German  literature* 

Jean  Paul,  through  tho  grotesque  and  bizarre,  was  yet  a  poet* 
He  111  certainly  the  greatest  htmiourist  in  Gernjan  literature  ;  and 
he  is  a  poetical  humoutist.  The  source  and  fount  of  his  peculiar 
humour  is  not  dmllory*  but  is  excited  by  the  conflict,  ever  going 
ou  in  liuman  existence,  between  the  ideals  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
<uid  th  *  ^  facts  of  social  and  practical  life.  Hence  his  hurnour 
i«  »id.  I  \\  is  earnest,  is  esytnitially  poetical.     He  lacked  the 

inlenite  feeling  for  the  beautiful  which  distinguished  Goethe  ;  he 
had  not  the  swing,  the  impulse,  the  enthusiasm  of  Schiller;  his 
want  of  the  sense  of  form  led  him  often  into  mere  eccentricity  in 
his  writings*  nor  is  his  style  free  from  afl'ectations  on  the  top  of 
exfi  .  ;  but  he  woidd  yet  have  added  to  the  eager  art 

»^tli  ler,  and  to  the  exalted  aesthetic  idealism  of  Goethe, 

II  tenderness,  a  humour,  and  a  conscience,  a  sympathy  with  the 
pitroly  mor]  iiit,  which  wore  all  his  own.   Among  the  Weimar 

gn*!stii  \Kii>  IS  (Fr,  von  Hardenberg).  the  somnambulist  of 

mysticism,  whose  somewhat  sickly  strivings  after  the  **  blue 
Bower**  of  poet  it  contrast  strongly  with  the  kingly  certainty 
and  ciase  with  which   Goethct  the   bom   poet,  attained   to  the 
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liettvetjly  flower  which  is  more  mystic  than  all  Novalis'  mygticigm^^ 
KovaliB  found  Goethe  only  a  **  practical  poet/'  and  coiiBiderod 
him  deficient  in  tranecendentaliem.  The  fact  was  that  Goethe^ 
though  a  transcendentaliet  after  a  certain  sort,  had  so  healthy  an 
ideal  nature,  that  mystery  gave  him  no  pause.  His  view  was  not 
obecured  by  miet,  because  he  could  di\-ine  the  light  behind  it^ 
Goethe  mastered  Kant ;  Schiller  was  mastered  by  Kant.  Novalis 
own  deficiency  in  the  highest  elements  of  poetry  led  him  to 
estimate  Goethe,  the  author  of  ** Faust/'  as  only  an  "elegant 
manufacturer  of  poetic  wares/' 

The  voluptuaiy  of  romanticism,  Ludwig  Tieek,  visited  Weimar 
and  its  gods  in  VIS^\K  Tieck  says  that  Goethe  is  a  '* great,  complete^ 
man,  before  whom  vou  mav  bow  down  in  reverence/*  He  alsr^ 
was  repelled  by  Schiller,  whom  he  afterwards  stigmatissed  as  Ji 
'*  Spanish  Seneca/'  Herder  seems  to  have  received  Tieck  with 
cold  poUteness  only.  After  Goethe's  death,  a  party  sought  U*^ 
place  Tieck  on  the  monarch's  vacated  throne;  but  no  party  could 
enable  any  man  to  replace  Goethe. 

After  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Athens  on  the  Ihn  had  become  a 
fashion,  we  find  amongst  the  many  visitors  of  more  or  less  note 
the  brothers  Stolberg,  Lenz,  Klinger  (Goethe  could  not  stand 
KHnger's  reading  of  Ms  own  w^orks),  Merck,  the  AbbC*  Raynal, 
Villoieon,  and  that  Sturmwiml  im  Utiterrock,  that  "hurricane  i» 
a  petticoat/-  as  Heine  calls  her,  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  French 
vivacity  w\i8  suiprised  because  Goethe  w^oidd  not  talk  more  freely  ; 
Benjamin  Constant,  Jacobi*  Georg  Furster,  EUsa  von  der  Kecke. 
Lnvater,  Yose,  Burger — who,  to  his  own  discomfiture,  introduced 
himself  with  the  startUng  announcement,  •*  Are  you  Goethe  f  I  am 
Burger /*  and  many  others.  The  whole  of  the  cultured  yoimg 
Geimany  of  that  time  performed  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine ;  and 
the  great  man,  toi-mented  by  many  visitor,  became  reserved* 
stiff,  and  something  haughty  in  manner  towards  all  but  the  few 
who  had  tlie  good  ejualitiee  or  the  good  fortune  to  please  him* 
There  is  e\*idence  of  his  fame  and  power  in  the  hatred  of  thosc^ 
whom  he  would  not  admit  to  intimacy.  An  empty-headed, 
merely  curious  wdndbag  visiting  Goethe,  would  not,  it  is  probable^ 
cany  away  a  veiy  pleasant  or  grateful  recollection  of  the  interview. 
Men  judge  according  to  their  capabilities,  I  must  here  record  an 
amusing  anecdote,  A  Pnissian  stafl-officer  (name  unhappily  un- 
registered)  was  quartered  in  Goethe's  house  after  Jena.  This 
officer,  being  aftei'w^ards  much  interrogated  by  the  curious  as  tc> 
his  impressions  of  the  great  man,  replied  **that  he  had  thoroughly 
tested  the  fellow  [Goethe]  and  found  that  he  had  nothing  Imt  .1 
nonsense  in  his  head  I**  1  wish  that  I  could  give  the  name  of  thi*i 
stafT-officen 

I  now^  pass  to  the  last  branoh  of  tlie  subject  for  which  the 
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jireaeut  rssay  affords  space— the  theatre.  Goethe  always  took,  as 
ho  hicusclf  telli  ue,  the  pleasure  of  a  child,  and  the  doUght  of  ati 
.  arttBt,  ill  theatriuak.  The  Weimar  theatre  wa**  opened  iu  1790,  and 
Goethe  undertook  the  supreme  direction,  vnih.  unlimited  power. 
It  is  iuterestlog  to  consider  the  priticiplea  upon  which  he  under* 
took  to  manage  a  theatre  ;  though  that  theatre  was,  be  it  remem- 
bered, one  in  a  email  Risldttiz  containing  only  about  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants-  He  says  :  Du  Publlkum  tcill  detcrmlnlrt  neifn  ; 
4finen  4chW.ten  GeltUtttt  maHs  tnig*>{ien(}etreten^  seln  Gtischmack  geldaiert 
tofrdm:  Le.,  "The  public  raust  be  controlled;  its  false  likings 
must  be  opposed;  its  taste  must  bo  bettorod/*  He  said  later 
*lo  Schiller,  that  am  Gelingen  odet-  Nichtgdingen  nach  Aus$en 
{far  Nkhu  liegt  ;  **  euccesa  or  failure,  from  outside,  ia  a  matter 
of  no  importance/'  He  intended  in  fact  to  use  the  theatre  as  a 
ilramatic  ischoo],  for  national  objects,  and,  careless  of  popularity 
or  success,  lie  used  it  also  for  critical  experiments,  as  lie  would 
Jiave  used  a  telescope  for  scientific  investigation.  He  distiiiguishcd 
keenly  hetw<^pn  amusement  and  delight;  he  would  give  his  small 
public  that  which  ought  to  delight  it,  but  he  would  on  no  account 
allow  it  to  have  the  vulgar  food  wliicli  would  beat  amuse  it.  The 
reeult  was  often  Langewelle,  and  ill-will,  amongi^t  the  Weimar 
amUenccs  ;  but  the  splendid  successes  betweeii  nU*-*  and  1805  of 
Schiller*a  later  dramas — successes  which  gave  to  Goethe  the 
|>ure<6t  delight — ^were  great  and  popular  triumphs  for  the  Weimar 
theatre.  In  17VK\  the  then  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  came  to 
Wciraar  to  be  presetit  at  the  first  represijntatioM  of  **  Wallenstein  ;" 
and  iu  1802,  the  Schamphlham  in  Berhn  was  opened  with  a 
performance  of  Schiller's  "  Maid  of  Orleans."  One  of  Goethe's 
objects  was  to  present  the  poetical  and  classic  drama,  and  so  to 
oppose  the  prevaiUng  taste  for  the  pathetic  domestic  drama,  and 
-other  realistic  furms  of  plays.  Kotzebue  and  Illland  were,  at  tb*5 
lime,  the  most  popular  dramatists  arul  stage  managers  in  Germany, 
atid  against  their  wh»jlo  tendency  (joethe  proclaimed  war.  One 
of  his  great  dilhc allies  was  to  teach  to  his  actors  the  poetical 
declamation  of  blank  verse ;  of  the  Idmkn  Ven^:  an  art  which  was 
then  almost  lost  upon  the  German  stage.  Goethe  took  himself 
the  greatest  trouble  to  teach  declamation.  He  had  to  struggle 
with  provincial  prommciation,  as  well  as  with  inaptitude  and  a 
^^Bdike  to  ideals.  Some  members  of  the  troop  recognized  no 
-differettoii^  between  b  and  p,  between  d  and  / ;  and  few  were 
capable  of  conceiving  Goethe's  aims.  However,  a  man  of  genius, 
WT**"-^'*intcd  power  and  with  patient  impatience,  can  do  some- 
•1 .  i  with  players ;  and  the  o^sthetic  despot  gradually  trained 

4  good  company,  vvhich  comprised  Graff,  Schiller*s  favourite  actor, 
ihe  original  reproBcntative  of  Wallenstein,  Malcolmi,  Piua  Alex- 
<^der  W'dff,  Goethe's  favourite  pupil,  Genast,  an  excellent  low 
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cometlian,  the  yoimger  Unzelmatm ;  and  had»  as  actresses,  the 
daughter  of  Maleulmi,  the  mfe  of  Wolfl*,  and  the  charming  and 
talented  Jagemann.  The  latter  ripened  afterward**  into  Fran 
von  Hejgendoiff,  and  the  Duke's  mistress.  She  it  was  who 
caused  Goethe  to  retire  finally  from  the  management  of  the 
theatre — ^biit  thereby  hangs  a  dog's  tale ;  to  which  we  shall  come 
in  time. 

The  Weimar  etage  had  no  nation  pulsating  in  its  auditoriiuu. 
had  scarcely  a  public  to  agsist  the  drama  wath  its  reverberation  of 
emotion.  8uch  public  its  there  was,  was  cold,  and  could  not  even 
applaud  in  the  presence  of  the  Court.  The  audience  M*as  a  family 
party,  of  poor  and  rich  relations,  ill  at  ease  amongst  each  otheiv 
and  not  hnked  by  any  strong  affection. 

The  actors  were  poorly  paid — Goethe*8  0wii  Weimar  income  was 
not  large — and  were  mediocre;  wliUe  the  chief  hfe  in  the  theatre 
was  imported  by  an  occasional  irniption  of  Jena  indents,  who  some- 
times behaved  turbulently.  Eduard  Devrieiit  relates  that  ttoeth© 
commonly  eat  in  a  chair  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  with 
those  eyes  which  Thackeray  afterwards  found  to  be  '*  extraordi- 
narily dark,  piercing,  and  biilliant^"  he  controlled  the  assembly. 
He  had  small  respect  for  the  noisy  criticism  and  applause  of  the 
Jena  students,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  their  conduct  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious,  he  rose  and  threatened  to  have  the  unruly 
turned  out  by  hussars.  When  Sclilegers  **AlarcoB"  was  produced 
in  1802,  the  piece  was  received  with  loud  trouieal  laughter,  and 
the  Jupiter,  rising  from  his  chair,  thundered  out,  '*Let  no  one 
laugh  I"  The  Weimar  theatre  was,  in  short,  subject  to  a  singularly 
enlightened  despotism. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  something  of  the  style  of  drama 
produced  during  his  reign  at  Weimar.  Goethe  himself  translated 
and  prepared  for  the  stage  Voltaire's  "Maliomet'^  and  -*Tancred;** 
Shaksjteares  ** Romeo  and  Juliet" — the  latter  adaptation  tli© 
mistake  of  a  great  man ;  and  Schiller  produced  Racine's  "*  Phiidi-a,** 
Gozzi^s  -Tmandot;*  and  *' Macbeth."  A.  W,  Schlegel's  *- Ion  ** 
and  F,  Sehlegers  **Alarco8'"  were  played;  and  we  find  the 
'*  Andria  '*  and  **  The  Brothers''  of  Terence  given,  with  the  players 
in  antirpie  masks.  Schiller's  **  Bride  of  Messina"  was  lirought  out 
in  the  summer  theatre  at  Lauchstiidt,  but  all  his  great  later  dramas 
were  first  acted  in  Weimar,  and  Schiller  himself  adapted  Goethe's 
*'  Egmont  *■  for  the  stage.  Goethe  wrote  for  his  stage  his 
•*  Iphigenia "  and  **  Tasso,"  two  magnificent  dramatic  poerns 
which  yet  are  not  dramas;  and  he  also  produced — probably  in 
order  to  supply  the  theatre  with  pieces — his  **  Naturliehe  Toohter," 
**  Gross-Kophta,"  and  '*  Biirgergeneral,**  the  two  latter  being  hia 
weakest  pieces.  The  greatest  dramatic  triumph  of  the  Weimar 
tlieatre  was»  wthout  duubt,  Schille/s  **  Wallenstein ;"  and   the 
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influence  of  the  Weiinar  school  of  poetical  aud  ideal  acting  vt 
etill  felt  on  every  high-oIa«s  stage  of  Gennany.  The  traditions  of 
Weimar  are  still  handed  down,  and  aro  held  in  high  respect  by 
eveiy  miltnred  artiat  actor*  It  may  l>e  here  reuiarked  lliat  he 
knows  notlnng  of  acting  who  has  never  Been  a  great  actor ;  in 
acting,  the  lightning  of  geniue  is  the  fiither  of  hglit.  We  may 
eai^ily  divine  how  Gdethe  wonld  have  detested  the  nltm-reali«tic 
modern  drama,  manufactiired  only  for  vulgar  theatrical  effect,  and 
the  fl  ^  raodeni  French  drama.     Do  away  vdih  the  Seventh 

CoMiii  lit,  and  you  destroy  the  drania  of  modern  France. 

^\*ith  Schiller  s  too  early  death,  in  1805»  Goethe'e  active  interest 
in  the  Weimar  theatre  ceased.  In  1813,  Graf  von  Edelink  wtis 
appointed  as  his  fntendant:  in  1817,  Goethe's  son,  Kammerherr 
August  von  Goethe,  became  a  member  of  the  Direction.  But 
Goethe's  connection  with  the  theatre  was  finally  and  wholly 
broken  off  by  meiins  of  a  dog  and  a  mistress.  One  Karsten 
possessed  a  perfonning  poodle  and  travelled  about  with  this  in- 
tt*lligent  animal,  representing  a  certain  melodrama — der  Ilnml  iki^ 
Jubri/,  The  pampered  and  petted  Von  Heygendorff,  formerly  the 
Jagemann,  bore  a  spite  agjiinst  the  inflexible  director,  and»  with 
feminine  malice,  she,  in  order  to  annoy  Goethe,  induced  her  lover, 
the  Duke,  to  consent  to  an  engagement  of  Karsten  and  his  dog, 
Goethe  at  once  resigned,  and  the  Duke  accepted  the  resignation. 
He  afterwards  withdrew  his  acceptance,  but  Goethe  remained 
proudly  inflexible ;  and  the  classic  epoch  of  the  Weimar  theatre 
was  terminated  by  a  clever  and  unconsciouB  poodle,  who  emulated 
the  mischief  produced  by  Newton's  dog  Diamond. 

We  have  now  glanced  rapidly^  as  the  eye  nms  from  peak  to 
peak  of  an  Alphie  chain,  over  the  leading  features  of  the  great 
day  of  great  men  in  classic  Weimar,  Its  Gartenhaus,  its  Park, 
all  its  charming  country  surroim dings,  are  now  bare  ruintjd  quires 
where  once  the  sweet  birds  sang ;  but  roimd  the  whole  city  gather 
the  sacred  associations  of  duathlcfis  memories.  The  chief  figurt'  in  the 
place  is  that  of  him  whoUved  there  longest,  and  who  will  Eve  longest 
ait  the  greatest  name  in  German  literature — Goethe.  As  the  yeai*s 
glide  oUt  and  he  becomes  an  ancient  of  many  days,  all  the  clouds 
(lisi^ppear,  all  the  contentions,  aud  jealousies,  and  enmities  cease  ; 
and  his  old  age  stands  out  against  a  baekgromid  of  noble  calm, 
surrotinded  by  the  eerenc  harmony  of  a  most  splendid  sunset.  He 
has  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends ;  he  has  all  that 
oven  such  a  man  can  have  around  life's  glorious  close.  There  is 
r  '  'no  ;  for  where  are  the  friends  of  youth*  the  fellow-workers 

t'l  ..  .-.:.jod?  Goethe  has  outlived  much — and  many.  Herder 
and  Wieland  are  gone ;  Schiller,  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  all, 
»lef'[iS  in  God's  Acre  of  Weimar :  wile  ajid  son  have  left  him : 
KiiA  Au'riiHt  !ii  •<  bv  S>r1iiller,  and  .shall  rest,  when  the  other  comet!. 
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between  \m  own  loved  poets,  Scliiller  and  Goethe.  The  tliird 
^ave  waits ;  but  Goethe  has  immoi  talitj  on  earth,  and  a  calm 
confidence  in  the  diWnity  of  Deity-  His  dying  exclamation, 
*'More  light!*'  had  heen  the  aspiration  of  his  lung  and  nobly 
striving  life,  aiming  ever  to  Uve  resolutely  im  Wahren,  Guten^ 
ScJuinen ;  and  more  light  shall  come,  blended  with  di\^er  har- 
mony. His  writings  r^^main  our  possession.  "  What  the  expeiienoe 
of  the  most  complexly-situated,  deepHsearching,  every  way  far- 
tutperienced  man  has  yielded  him  of  insight,  lies  written  for  all  men 
here.  He  who  was  of  compass  to  know  and  feel  more  than  any 
ftther  man,  this  is  the  record  of  his  Imowledge  and  feeling  1  *The 
deepest  heart,  the  highest  head  to  scan,*  was  not  beyond  his 
faculty;  thuft,  then,  fUd  he  scan  and  interpret;  let  many  genera- 
tions Uflten.'*  So  says  our  own  Carlyle.  In  any  attempt^  such  as 
this  present  is,  to  picture  Weimar  in  its  day  of  greatness,  the 
central  figure  over  must  remain  that  of  Johaun  W^olfgang  von 
Goethe. 

H,  SciiitTZ  Wilson. 
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L— The  Duty  of  Inquiry. 

A  SHIPOWNER  was  about  to  send  to  sea  an  emigrant-ship* 
He  knew  that  sho  was  old,  and  not  over-well  built  at  the  first; 
that  she  had  seen  many  eeaa  and  climes,  and  often  had  needed 
repaii-B.  Doubte  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  possibly  she  was 
uot  seaworthy.  These  doubts  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  made 
him  unhappy ;  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  her 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted,  even  though  this  should  put 
him  to  great  expense.  Before  the  shtp  sailed,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  overcoming  these  mehincholy  reflections.  He  said 
to  himself  that  she  had  gone  safely  through  so  many  voyages  and 
weathered  so  many  storms,  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose  she  would 
uot  come  safely  home  from  this  tiip  also.  He  would  put  his  trust 
in  Providence,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  protet-t  all  these  unhappy 
families  tliat  were  leaving  their  fatherland  to  week  fur  better  times 
vkewhere.  He  would  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  ungenerouja  ens- 
picioDS  about  the  honesty  of  builders  and  eontraetora*  In  such 
ways  he  acquired  a  sincere  and  comfortable  conviction  that  his 
vessel  was  thoroughly  safe  and  seaworthy;  he  watehed  her  depar- 
ture with  a  hght  heart,  and  benevolent  wislies  for  the  success  of  the 
eatiles  in  their  strange  new  home  that  was  to  be  ;  and  he  got  his  in- 
«urance-money  when  she  went  down  in  mid-ocean  and  told  no  tales, 
Wliat  shall  we  say  of  hirat  Surely  this,  that  he  was  verily 
guilty  of  the  death  of  those  men.  It  is  admitted  that  he  did 
>iiDcerely  beUeve  in  the  somidness  of  his  ship ;  but  the  smeerity 
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uf  his  convictiun  t:an  iu  nowise  help  him.  because  he  had  no  ritjht 
to  believe  on  such  evidence  as  wa^  before  him.  He  had  acquired  liis 
belief  not  by  honcetly  earniiig  it  in  patient  investigatioii,  but  by 
stifling  liis  doubtu.  And  although  iu  the  end  he  may  have  felt 
80  sure  about  it  that  he  coiJd  not  think  otherwise,  yet  inasmuch 
as  he  had  knowingly  and  willingly  worked  himself  into  that  frame 
of  raind,  he  must  be  held  reepousible  for  it. 

Let  us  alter  the  case  a  httle,  and  suppose  that  the  ship  was  not 
unsound  after  all ;  that  ©he  made  her  voyage  safely,  and  many 
others  after  it.  Will  that  diminish  the  guilt  of  her  owner  {  Not 
one  jot.  Wlien  an  action  is  once  dune,  it  is  right  or  wrong  for 
ever:  no  accidental  failure  of  its  good  or  q\i\  fruits  can  poRsiblj' 
alter  that.  The  man  would  not  have  been  innocent.,  he  would 
only  have  been  not  found  out.  The  queetion  of  right  or  wrong 
has  to  do  wnth  the  origin  of  hiK  belief,  not  the  matter  of  it ;  not 
what  it  was,  but  how  he  got  it ;  ]iot  whether  it  turned  out  to  be 
true  or  false,  but  whether  he  had  a  right  to  believe  on  such 
evidence  as  was  before  him. 

There  was  once  an  island  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  pro- 
fessed a  reUgion  teaching  neitJier  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  nor 
that  of  eternal  puntshment,  A  suspicion  got  abroad  that  the 
professoi's  of  this  rehgion  had  made  use  of  imfair  means  to  get 
their  doctrines  taught  to  children.  They  were  accused  of  wneet- 
ing  the  laws  of  their  country  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  remove  children 
from  the  care  of  their  natural  and  legal  guardians;  and  even  of 
stealing  them  away  and  keeping  them  concealed  from  their  friends 
and  relations.  A  certain  ntmiber  of  men  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  the  pui^ose  of  agitating  the  public  about  this 
matter.  They  published  grave  accusations  against  individual 
citizens  of  the  highest  posititm  and  character,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  injure  these  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  professions. 
So  great  was  the  noise  they  made,  that  a  Commission  was 
Ippointed  to  itu'estigate  the  facts ;  but  after  the  Commission  had 
irefuUy  inquired  into  all  the  e^ndence  tliat  could  be  got,  it 
appeared  that  the  accused  were  innocent.  Not  only  had  they 
been  accused  on  insufficient  evidence,  but  the  evidence  of  their 
innocence  was  such  as  the  agitntoi*8  might  easily  have  obtained*  if 
they  had  attempted  a  fair  inquiry.  After  these  disclosures  the 
inhabitants  of  that  countiy  looked  upon  the  members  of  the 
agitating  society,  not  only  as  pci'sous  whoso  judgment  vnxB  to  be 
distrusted,  but  also  as  im  longer  to  be  coimtL*d  honourable  men. 
For  although  they  had  sincerely  and  **  conscientiously  **  believed 
in  the  charges  they  had  made,  yet  #/i^/  had  no  ri<jht  fo  Miere  o» 
nuch  f*vidtmce  m  was  before  (hm.  Their  sincei'e  conviction&,  itisti?ad 
of  being  honestly  earned  by  patient  impiiring,  were  etoleu  by 
listening  to  the  voico  of  pi*ejudice  and  passion. 
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Lot  118  vaiy  tlik  case?  also,  aud  nuppoae,  other  tliiiags  remaiDiiig 
before,  that  a  still  more  accurate  iuveBtigatiou  proved  the 
'Accused  to  have  Ijticii  rually  giiilty.  Would  this  make  any 
difference  in  the  guilt  of  tho  uccu8ei*8  I  Clearly  not ;  the  question 
il  not  whether  their  belief  was  true  or  false*  but  whether  they 
entertained  it  on  wrong  groimds.  They  would  no  doubt  say, 
**  ^ow  you  see  that  we  were  right  after  all ;  next  time  perhaps 
yoU  will  believe  ua/'  And  tliey  might  be  believed*  but  they  would 
not  thereby  become  honourable  men.  They  would  not  be  iuuocent* 
they  would  only  be  not  found  out.  Ever)*  one  of  thein,  if  lie 
ohoee  to  exaniino  himself  in  foro  comcimtivp,  woidd  know  that  he 
had  acquired  and  nourished  a  bt'lief,  when  lie  had  no  right  to 
believe  on  such  evidence  as  was  before  hini;  and  tliereiu  he  woiild 
know  that  he  had  done  a  wrong  thing. 

It  uniy  be  Baid,  however,  that  in  both  of  these  Ruppos«"d  cases 
it  is  not  the  belief  which  is  judged  to  be  wrongs  but  the  action 
following  upon  it.     Tho  Bhipowner  might  say,  **I  am  perfectly 

ertain  that  my  sliip  is  tiound,  Init  ntill  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  have 

LT  examined,  before  trusting  the  lives  of  so  many  people  to  hen" 
And  it  might  bo  Baid  to  the  agitator,  "  However  con\-inced  you 

rcre  of  the  justice  of  your  cause  and  the  truth  of  your  con\'ictions, 
frou  ought  not  to  have  made  a  pubUc  attack  upon  any  man^s  cha- 
racter until  you  had  examined  the  evidence  on  both  sides  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  care/* 

In  the  tirst  place,  let  us  admit  that,  eo  far  as  it  goes,  this  view 
iif  the  case  is  right  and  necessary ;  right,  because  even  when  a 
mairs  belief  ie  so  fixed  that  he  cannot  tliiidc  otherwise,  he  still  has 
a  choice  in  regard  to  the  action  suggested  by  it,  and  so  cam\ot 
escape  the  duty  of  investigating  on  the  ground  of  t±ie  strength  of 
convictions ;  and  necessary,  because  those  who  are  not  yet 

apable  of  cuatrolliag  their  feelings  and  thoughts  must  have  a 
plain  rule  dealing  with  overt  acts. 

But  this  being  premised  as  nece6Sar}%  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is 
not  stiflicient*  and  that  our  prev^'ous  judgment  is  required  to  sup- 
plement it.    For  it  is  not  possible  so  to  sever  the  belief  from  the 
li  it  suggests  as  to  condemn  the  one  without  condemning  the 

...i.  Mo  man  holding  a  strong  belief  on  one  side  of  a  question, 
or  even  wisliing  tu  hold  a  belief  on  one  side,  can  investigate  it 
^  irness  and  completeness  as  if  he  were  really  in  doubt 

Ui-  .    -  ,.   ,„  ^►jd;  so  that  the  existence  of  a  belief,  not  founded  on 
fmir  inquiry,  unfits  a  man  for  the  performance  of  this  necessary 


:.^r  is  tliat  tmly  a  belief  at  all  which  has  not  some  influence 

tip%*n  the  iMiUons  of  him  who  holds  it.     He  who  tndy  believes  that 

rhich  prompts  him  to  an  action  has  looked  upon  the  action  to  lust 

U    Iw   luuj  committed  it  already  in  his  heart-     If  a  belief  is  not 
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realized  immediately  in  open  deeds  it  is  atored  up  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future.  It  goes  to  make  a  part  of  tbat  aggregate  of  beliefs 
which  is  the  link  between  aensation  and  action  at  every  moment ^ 
of  all  our  lives,  and  which  is  so  organized  and  compacted  togethef 
that  no  part  of  it  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  but  every  uei 
iwldition  modifies  the  structure  of  the  whole.  No  real  belief,  how- 
ever trifling  and  fi'agmentary  it  may  seem,  is  ever  truly  insignificant ; 
it  prepares  us  to  receive  more  of  its  like,  confirms  those  wliiuh 
resembled  it  before,  and  weakens  others :  and  so  gradually  it  lays 
a  stealthy  train  in  our  inmost  thoughts,  which  may  some  day 
explode  into  overt  action,  and  leave  its  stamp  upon  our  character 
for  ever. 

And  no  one  man's  beHef  is  in  any  case  a  private  matter  which 
concerns  himself  alone.  Our  Uves  are  guided  by  that  general  con- 
<ieption  4)f  the  course  of  things  which  has  been  created  by  society 
for  social  purposee.  Our  words,  our  phrases,  our  forms  and  pro- 
•cesses  and  modes  of  thought,  are  common  property,  fasliioned  and 
perfected  from  age  to  age;  an  heirloom,  which  every  succeeding 
generation  inherits  as  a  precious  deposit  and  a  sacred  trnst,  to  be 
handed  on  to  the  next  one,  not  unchanged,  but  enlarged  and 
purified,  with  some  clear  marks  of  its  proper  handiwork,  Intoj 
this,  for  good  or  ill»  is  woven  every  belief  of  every  man  who  hs 
itpeech  of  his  fellows.  An  awful  privilegCt  and  an  awful  responsi- 
bility, that  we  should  help  to  create  the  world  in  which  posterity 
will  live. 

In  the  two  supposed  cases  which  have  been  considered,  it  has 
iieen  judged  wrong  to  beheve  on  insufficient  evidence,  or  to 
nourish  belief  by  suppressing  doubts  and  avoiding  investigation. 
The  reason  of  this  judgment  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  is  that  in  both 
these  cases  the  belief  held  by  one  man  was  of  great  importance  to 
other  men.  But  forasmuch  as  no  behef  held  by  one  man,  Iiowever 
seemingly  trivial  the  behef,  and  however  obscure  the  believer.  \b 
^ver  actually  insignificant  or  without  its  effect  on  the  fate  of  man*j 
kind,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  extend  our  judgment  to  all  casefl 
of  behef  whatever,  Behe^  that  sacred  faculty,  %vhicti  prompts 
the  decisions  of  our  will,  and  knits  into  harmonious  working  all 
the  compacted  energies  of  our  being,  is  ours  not  for  ourselves  but 
for  humanity.  It  is  rightly  used  on  truths  which  have  been  esta- 
blislied  by  long  experience  and  waiting  toil,  and  which  havo^ 
stood  in  the  fierce  light  of  free  and  fearless  qucHtioning.  Then  it 
helps  to  bind  men  together,  and  to  strcngtlaen  and  direct  their 
common  action.  It  is  desecrated  when  givtm  to  unproved  anc 
unquestioned  statements,  for  the  solace  and  private  pleasure  oi 
the  beUever ;  to  add  a  tinsel  splendour  to  the  plain  straight  road 
of  our  life,  and  display's  bright  mirage  beyond  it;  or  even  to 
Jrowu  the  common  sorrows  of  our  kind  by  a  self-deception  which 
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lows  them  not   only  to   cast   dowi},  but  alflo   to   degrade   tis. 

\Tio8<->  w^onld  deserve  well  of  his  fellows  in  this  matter  will  guard 

^e  purity  of  his  belief  with  a  veiy  fanaticisDi  of  jealous  care,  lest 

It  any  time  it  should  rest  on  an  unworthy  object,  aud  catch  a 

Btain  which  can  never  be  wiped  away. 

It  is  not  only  the  leader  of  men,  statesman,  philosopher,  or 
poet,  that  owes  this  boiniden  duty  to  mankind.  Every  nistic 
who  delivers  in  the  \411age  alehouse  his  slow,  infrequent  sentences, 
may  help  to  kill  or  keep  alive  the  fatal  superstitions  which  clog' 
his  race.  Every  hard-worked  wife  of  un  artisan  may  transmit  to 
bt  children  behefs  wliich  shall  knit  society  together,  or  rend  it  in 
ieces.  No  simplicity  of  mind,  no  obecurity  of  station,  can  escape 
the  nnivei^al  duty  of  questioning  all  that  we  believe* 

It  is  tnje  that  this  duty  is  a  liard  one,  and  the  doubt  which 
>mes  out  of  it  is  often  a  very  bitter  thing.  It  leaves  us  bare  and 
powerless  where  we  thought  tliat  we  were  safe  and  strong.  To 
know  all  about  am^hing  is  to  laiow  how  to  deal  with  it  under  all 
circumstaiK'cs*  We  feel  much  happier  and  more  secure  when  wo 
thiuk  we  know  precisely  what  to  do,  no  matter  what  happens, 
than  when  we  have  lost  our  way  and  do  not  know  where  to  tiu*n. 
And  if  wc  have  supposed  ourselves  to  know  all  about  anything, 
and  to  be  capable  of  doing  what  is  fit  in  regard  to  it,  we  naturally 
do  not  like  to  find  that  we  are  really  ignorant  and  powerlesst 
that  we  have  to  begin  again  at  tho  beginning,  and  try  to  learn 
what  the  thing  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with — if  indeed  any- 
ig  can  be  learnt  about  it.  It  is  the  sense  of  power  attached 
,  sense  of  knowledge  tliat  makes  men  desirous  of  believing^ 
and  afraid  of  doubting. 

This  sense  of  power  is  the  highest  and  best  of  pleasures  when 
fcthe  beUef  on  which  it  is  founded  is  a  tnie  belief,  and  has  been 
rly  earned  by  investigation.  For  then  we  may  justly  feel  that 
it  in  common  property,  and  holds  good  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ounielveH.  Then  we  may  be  glad,  not  that  /  have  learned  secrets 
by  which  I  am  safer  and  stronger,  but  that  we  men  have  got 
mastery  over  more  of  the  world ;  and  we  shall  be  strong,  not  for 
liirR<4ves,  but  in  the  name  of  JIan  and  in  his  strength.  But  if  the 
belief  has  been  accepted  on  insufficient  evidence,  the  pleasure  is  n 
>hm  one.  Not  only  does  it  deceive  ourselves  by  giving  us  a 
ee  of  power  which  we  do  not  really  possess,  but  it  is  sinful, 
beciiuse  it  is  stolen  in  defiance  of  our  duty  to  manldnd.  That 
is*  to  guard  onreelves  from  such  beliefs  as  from  a  pestilence, 
bich  may  shortly  master  our  own  body  and  then  spread  to  the 
of  the  toi^'ij.  What  would  be  thought  of  one  who,  for  the 
ike  of  ft  sweet  fruit,  sliould  deliberately  iini  the  lisk  of  bringing 
plague  upon  his  family  and  his  neighbours  ? 
And.  IL3  in  other  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  risk  only  which  has  to  be 
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considered ;  for  a  bud  action  is  always  bad  at  the  time  when  it  is 
done,  iici  matter  what  Imppenft  aftei'wards.  Eveiy  time  we  let, 
aurselves  believe  for  unworthj  rea^nns.  we  weaken  nnr  powers  of 
solf-eontrol,  of  doubting,  of  judieiallyandfaiily  weighinj^  evidence. 
Wc  all  mifTer  Krverelv  enough  from  the  maintenance  and  support  o{ 
false  beliefs  and  the  fatalljr  wrong  acti(uis  w^hieh  tlioy  lead  to,  and^ 
the  evil  born  when  one  siioh  belief  la  entertained  i8  p^eat  and  wide* 
But  a  prL'ater  and  wider  evil  arises  wdien  the  credulou«  characttT . 
is  mahitainud  and  supported,  when  a  habit  of  believing  for 
unwoHhy  reasons  is  fnntered  and  made  permanent.  If  I  steal 
money  from  any  person,  there  may  be  no  harm  done  by  the  mere 
transfer  of  possesBion ;  he  may  not  feel  the  loss,  or  it  may  prevent^ 
him  from  using  the  money  badly.  But  I  c$,nnot  help  doing  thia 
great  wrong  towards  Man,  that  I  make  myself  dishoiieRt,  A\niat 
hurts  society  is  not  that  it  should  lose  its  property,,  but  that  it 
should  become  a  den  of  thieves ;  for  then  it  must  cease  to  be 
society*  Thi8  is  why  we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  for  at  any  rate  this  great  evil  has  come»  that  we  have  done 
evil  and  are  made  wicked  tliereby.  In  like  manner,  if  I  let  myself 
beUeve  anything  on  insuflicient  evidence,  there  may  be  no  great 
harm  done  by  the  inere  beUef ;  it  may  be  true  after  all,  or  I  may 
never  have  occasion  to  exhibit  it  in  outward  acts.  But  I  cannot 
help  doing  this  great  wrong  towards  ibin,  that  T  make  myself 
credulous.  The  danger  to  society  is  not  merely  that  it  should 
l^eUeve  wrong  things,  though  that  is  great  enough ;  but  that  it 
should  become  credulous,  and  lose  the  habit  of  testing  things  and 
inquiring  into  them  ;  for  then  it  must  sink  back  into  savagerj'. 

The  harm  which  is  done  by  creduUty  in  a  man  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  fostenng  of  a  creduhnis  character  in  others,  and 
consequent  support  of  false  beliefs.  Habitual  want  of  care  about 
what  I  believe  leads  to  habitnal  want  of  care  in  others  about  the 
truth  of  wliat  is  told  to  me.  Men  speak  the  truth  to  one  another 
when  each  reveres  the  truth  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  other's 
mind;  but  how  shall  my  friend  revere  the  tnith  in  my  mind 
when  I  myself  nm  careless  about  it,  when  I  believe  thii^gs  because 
I  want  to  believe  tliem,  and  because  they  are  comforting  and 
pleasant  I  Will  he  not  learn  to  cry,  "Peace/*  to  me,  when  theru 
is  no  peace  I  By  such  a  course  I  shall  surround  myself  wnth  a 
thick  atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  in  that  I  must  live. 
It  may  matter  little  to  me,  in  my  cloud-castle  of  sweet  illusions 
and  darling  lies;  but  it  matters  much  to  Man  that  I  have  made 
my  neighbours  ready  to  deceive.  The  credulous  man  is  father  tn 
the  liar  and  the  cheat ;  he  Uvea  in  the  bosom  of  tliis  his  family, 
and  it  is  no  marvel  if  he  should  become  even  as  they  are.  So 
closely  are  our  duties  knit  togetlier,  that  who.so  shall  ke*'p  tho 
whole  law,  and  yet  oftend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all. 


THE  ETIIiVi^  Ui    ULLiLl\ 

To  CTun  up :  it  is  wrong  alwayst  everjnirhore,  and  for  any  one, 
to  heliot'e  nnTthiiignpon  insulTicient  tmdeiice- 

If  a  man,  h<jliiing  a  beliof  which  ho  was  taught  in  childhood  or 
persnaded  of  after vvarde,  keeps  dowii  and  piiehes  away  any  donbts 
which  ari8(*  about  it  in  his  mind*  purposely  avoids  the  reading  of 
>Ooks  and  the  comi)any  of  men  that  call  in  question  or  discnsB  it, 

id  pegarda*  as  impious  thoee  questions  which  cannot  easily  be 
'aaltod  wiihont  disturbiiig  it ;  the  life  of  that  man  is  one  long  sin 
against  mankind. 

If  this  jndg^ent  seeraa  harsh  when  applied  to  those  simple  souls 
who  have  ne%^er  knowni  better*  who  liave  been  bronglit  np  from 
tlie  cradle  with  a  horror  of  doubt,  and  taught  that  their  eternal 
welfare  depends  on  what  they  believe ;  then  it  leads  to  the  very 
serioTis  question.  Who  hath  made  hrad  to  Mm  ? 

It  may  be  permitted  me  to   fortify  tluK  judgment  witli   the 

aitenco  of  Milton  * — 

**  A  man  may  be  a  heretic  in  the  truth;  and  if  he  believe  things  only 
lH?riin5»6  his  pastor  ^ay-^  so,  or  the  assembly  so  determine,  without  knowing!: 
other  reason,  though  hia  heUef  be  true,  yet  the  very  tnitli  he  holds  becomes 
hel^^sy." 

Ind  with  this  famous  aphorism  of  Coleridget — 

TFm  ivlin  t.*wvr,,^  f>y  loving  Chrlstiumty  better  than  Truth,  will  proceed  hy 
I  or  Church  better  tlmii  Christianity,  aud  end  in  loving 

Inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  a  doctrine  is  not  to  be  niado  once 

for  all^  and  then  taken  as  finally  settled.     It  is  never  lawful  tu 

a  doubt ;  for  either  it  can  be  honestly  answered  by  means  of 

,..,  iiu|uirj' already  made,  or  eUe  it  proves  that  the  inquiry  was 

not  complete. 

•*  But,"  soya  one,  ^*  I  am  a  busy  man  ;  I  have  no  time  for  the 
long  eonrse  of  study  which  would  be  necessaiy  to  make  me  in  any 
dr^ee  a  competent  judge  of  certain  questions,  or  even  able  to 
understand  the  natm-e  of  the  arguments."     Then  he  shotdd  have 


II.— The  Weight  op  Authority, 

Are  we,  then  to  become  universal  sceptics,  doubting  everything, 
afraid  always  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other  until  we  have 
personally  tested  the  firmaess  of  the  roadt  Are  we  to  deprive 
ourBelveu  of  the  help  and  guidance  of  that  vast  body  of  know- 
ledge which  is  ilaily  growing  upon  the  world,  because  neither  wo 
nor  any  other  one  person  can  possibly  test  a  hundredth  part  of  it 
by  immediate  experiment  or  obsen^ation,  and  becaui^e  it  would  not 


Ateqjigitico, 


t  MdB  to  Refltieiioii. 
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be  completely  proved  if  we  did?  Sball  we  eteal  and  tell  lies 
because  we  have  had  no  personal  experience  wide  enough  to 
juBtify  the  belief  that  it  is  wroiig  to  do  bo  ? 

There  is  no  practical  danger  that  such  consequences  will  ever 
follow  from  BcrnpiUous  care  and  Belf-control  in  the  matter  of  belief. 
Those  men  who  have  most  nearly  done  their  duty  in  this  respect 
have  foxind  that  certain  great  principles,  and  these  most  fitted  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  have  stood  out  more  and  more  clearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  and  honesty  ^vith  which  they  were  tested,  and 
have  acquired  in  this  way  a  practical  certainty.  The  beliefs  about 
right  and  wrong  wliich  guide  our  actions  in  dealing  with  men  in 
society,  and  the  beliefs  about  physical  nature  which  guide  our 
actions  in  dealing  with  animate  Pjid  inanimate  bodies,  these  never 
suffer  from  investigation ;  they  can  l^ke  care  of  themselves,  with- 
out being  propped  up  by  ^'  acts  of  faith,"  the  clamour  of  paid 
advocates,  or  the  suppression  of  contrary  evidence.  Moreover 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act  upon  proba- 
bilities, although  the  evidence  is  not  such  as  to  justify  present 
beUef ;  because  it  is  precisely  by  such  action,  and  by  observation 
of  its  fruits,  that  evidence  is  got  which  may  justify  future  belief. 
So  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  lest  a  habit  of  conscientious 
inquiry  should  paralyze  the  actions  of  our  daily  life. 

But  because  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "  It  is  wrong  to  believe  on^ 
unworthy  evidence/'  without  saying  also  what  evidence  is  worthy, 
shall  now  go  on  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  it  is 


we 


lawful  to  beheve  on  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  then,  further, 
we  shall  inquire  more  generally  when  and  why  we  may  beHeve 
that  which  goes  beyond  our  own  experience,  or  even  beyond  the 
experience  of  mankind. 

In  what  cases,  then,  let  us  ask  in  the  first  place,  is  the  testimony 
of  a  man  unworthy  of  belief  t  He  may  say  that  which  is  untrue 
either  knowingly  or  unknowingly.  In  the  first  case  he  is  lying, 
and  his  moral  character  is  to  blame;  in  the  second  case  he  is 
ignorant  or  mistaken,  and  it  is  only  his  knowledge  or  his  judg- 
ment which  is  in  fault.  In  order  that  we  may  have  the  right  tf » 
accept  his  testimony  as  ground  for  behe^'ing  what  he  says,  wl- 
must  have  reasonable  grounds  for  trusting  his  veracity,  that  he  i» 
really  trying  to  speak  the  truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it;  hie  knowledfn 
that  he  has  had  opportimities  of  knoudng  the  truth  about  tliif 
matter ;  and  his  judgment  that  he  has  mado  a  proper  use  of  those 
opportunities  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  he  affirms. 

However  plain  and  obvious  these  ponsiderations  may  be,  so  that 
no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  reflecting  upon  the  matter,  could 
fail  to  arrive  at  them,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  great  many 
persons  do  habihially  disregard  them  in  weighing  testimony.     Of 
the  two  qtiestions,  equally  important  to  the  trustworthinesB  of  n 
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witneesi  '*I8  he  diahonest?"  and  '*May  he  be  mistaken?'*  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  perfectly  Batisfied  if  one  can,  with  some 
show  of  probability,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  excellent 
moral  character  of  a  man  is  alleged  as  ground  for  accepting  hie 
statementa  about  things  which  he  cannot  possibly  have  known. 
A  Mohammedan,  for  example,  %vill  tell  \m  that  the  character  of  hie 
Prophet  was  so  noble  and  majestic  that  it  commands  the  reverence 
even  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Ub  mission.  So  admirable 
was  his  moral  teaching,  so  wisely  put  together  the  great  social 
maclune  which  he  created,  that  liis  precepts  have  not  only  been 
accepted  by  a  great  portion  of  manlMd,  but  have  actually  been 
obeyed.  His  institutions  have  on  the  one  liand  rescued  the  negro 
from  savagery,  and  on  the  other  hand  have  taught  civilization  to 
the  advancing  West ;  and  although  the  races  which  held  the 
highest  forms  of  his  faith,  and  most  fully  embodied  his  mind  and 
thought,  have  all  been  conquered  and  swept  away  by  barbaric 
tribc*e,  yet  the  history  of  their  marvellous  attainments  remains  as 
an  imperisliable  glory  to  Islam.  Are  we  to  doubt  the  word  of  a 
man  so  great  and  so  good  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  this  magnificent 
genius,  this  splendid  moral  hero,  has  Hed  to  us  about  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  matters?  The  testimony  of  Mohammed  is 
cleaft  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  he,  Mohammed,  is  his 
prophet;  that  if  we  believe  in  him  we  shall  enjoy  everlasting 
felicity,  but  that  if  we  do  not  we  shall  be  damned.  This  testi- 
mony rests  on  the  most  awful  of  foundations,  the  revelation  of 
heaven  itself;  for  Tvas  he  not  idsited  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  he 
fasted  and  pmyed  in  his  desert  cave,  and  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
bleflsed  fields  of  Paradise  ?  Surely  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  Prophet  of  God. 

What  should  we  answer  to  this  ilussulman  ?  First,  no  doubt, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  take  exception  against  his  view  of  the 
character  of  the  Prophet  and  the  uniformly  beneficial  influence  of 
Islam :  before  wo  could  go  with  him  altogether  in  these  matters 
it  might  seem  that  we  should  have  to  forget  many  terrible  things 
af  which  we  have  heard  or  read.  But  if  we  chose  to  grant  him  all 
these  assumptions,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  because  it  is  diffi- 
QuH  both  for  the  faithful  and  for  infidels  to  discuss  them  fairly  and 
witliout  passion;  still  we  should  have  something  to  say  which 
takes  away  the  ground  of  his  belief,  and  therefore  shows  that  it  is 
wrong  to  entertain  it.  Namely  this  :  the  character  of  Mohammed 
i^  excellent  evidence  that  he  was  honest  and  spoke  the  trath  so 
far  as  he  loiewit;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  aU  that  he  knew  what 
the  truth  was.  AVhat  means  could  he  have  of  Imownng  that  the  form 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  angel  Gabriel  was  not  a  hallucina- 
tioa»  and  that  his  .apparent  visit  to  Paradise  was  not  a  dream  ? 
Grant  tliat  he  himself  was  fully  persuaded  and  honestly  believed 
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that  he  had  the  guidance  of  heaven,  and  was  the  vehicle  of  a 
supeniatnral  revelation ;  how  conld  he  know  that  this  strong  con- 
viction was  not  a  mistake  ?  Let  us  put  oui'selvee  in  his  place  ;  we 
shall  find  that  the  more  completely  we  endeavour  to  realize  what 
passed  through  liis  raind,  the  more  clearly  we  ehall  perceive  that 
the  Prophet  could  have  had  no  adequate  gi-ound  for  the  beUef  in 
liis  own  inspiration.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  himself  never 
doubted  of  the  matter,  or  thought  of  asking  the  question ;  but  we 
are  in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  the  question  has  been  asked, 
and  who  are  bound  to  answer  it.  It  is  known  to  medical  obseiTers 
that  solitude  and  want  of  food  are  powerful  means  of  producing 
delusion  and  of  fostering  a  tendency  to  mental  disease.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  1,  Kke  Mohammed,  go  into  desert  places  to  fast 
and  pray ;  what  things  can  happen  to  me  which  will  give  me  the 
right  to  believe  that  I  am  divinely  inspired  ?  Suppose  that  I  get 
infoimation,  apparently  from  a  celestial  visitor,  which  upon  being 
tested  is  found  to  be  correct.  I  cannot  be  sure,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  celestial  visitor  is  not  a  figment  of  my  own  mind,  and  that 
the  information  did  not  come  to  me,  unknown  at  the  time  to  my 
consciousness,  through  some  subtle  channel  of  sense.  But  if  my 
visitor  were  a  real  visitor,  and  for  a  long  time  gave  me  information 
which  was  fomid  to  be  trustworthy,  this  would  indeed  be  good 
ground  for  trusting  him  in  the  future  as  to  such  mattera  as  fall 
within  hiunan  powers  of  verification  ;  but  it  would  not  be  ground 
for  tmsting  his  testimony  as  to  any  other  matters.  For  although 
his  tested  character  would  justify  me  in  believing  that  he  spoke 
the  tinith  so  far  as  he  knew,  yet  the  same  question  would  present 
itself — ^what  groimd  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  knows  t 

Even  if  my  supposed  visitor  had  given  me  such  information, 
subsequently  verified  by  me,  as  proved  him  to  have  means  of 
knowledge  about  verifiable  matters  far  exceeding  my  own ;  this 
would  not  justify  me  in  believing  what  he  said  about  matters  that 
are  not  at  present  capable  of  veiification  by  man.  It  would  be 
groimd  for  interesting  conjecture,  and  for  the  hope  that,  as  the 
fniit  of  our  patient  inquiiy,  we  might  by-and-by  attain  to  such  a 
means  of  verification  as  should  rightly  turn  conjecture  into  behef* 
For  belief  belongs  to  man,  and  to  the  guidance  of  human  affairs : 
no  belief  is  real  unless  it  guide  our  actions,  and  those  very  actions 
supply  a  test  of  its  truth. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  the  acceptance  of  Islam  as  a  sj'stem  is 
just  that  action  which  is  prompted  by  belief  in  the  mission  of  the 
Prophet,  and  which  will  serve  for  a  test  of  its  truth.  Is  it  possibk 
to  believe  that  a  system  which  hiis  euceeeded  so  well  is  reall; 
founded  upon  a  delusion  ?  Not  only  have  individual  saints  found 
joy  and  peace  in  beheving,  and  verified  those  spiritual  experiences 
which  are  promised  to  the  faitliful,  but  nations  also  have  been 
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raised  from  eavagery  or  barbarism  to  a  higher  social  state,  Sui'ely 
we  arc  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  belief  has  been  acted  upon,  and 
that  it  has  been  verified. 

It  requires,  however,  but  little  comdderation  to  show  that  what 
has  really  been  verified  ib  Dot  at  all  the  fiupernal  character  of 
the  Pruphet*8  mission,  or  the  tnietwortliiness  of  hie  authority  in 
matters  which  wl*  ourselves  cannot  test ;  but  only  his  practical 
wisdom  in  certain  veiy  mundane  things*     The  fact  that  believers 

ve  foimd  joy  and  peace  in  beHeviug  gives  ub  the  right  to  say 

at  the  doctrine  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  and  pleasant  to  the 
soul ;  bat  it  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  say  that  it  is  true*  And 
the  question  wliich  our  conscience  is  always  asking  about  that 
winch  we  are  tempted  to  believe  is  not  *'  Is  it  comfortable  and 
pleasant?*'  but  **  Is  it  true?'*  That  the  Prophet  preached  certain 
doctrines,  and  predicted  that  spiritual  comfort  would  be  found  in 
them,  proves  only  his  sympathy  with  human  nature  and  his  know- 
ledge of  it ;  but  it  does  not  prove  his  superhimxan  knowledge  of 
theology. 

And  if  we  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  (for  it  seems  that  we 
cannot  do  more)  that  the  progress  made  by  Moslem  nations  in 
certain  cases  was  really  due  to  the  system  foiTued  and  sent  forth 
into  the  world  by  Mohammed ;  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude 
from  this  that  he  was  inspired  to  declare  the  truth  about  thiugs 
which  we  cannot  verify.  We  are  only  at  liberty  to  infer  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  precepts,  or  of  the  means  which  he  devised 
for  so  working  upon  men  as  to  get  them  obeyed^  or  of  the  social 
and  political  maehiueiy  which  he  set  up.  And  it  would  require  a 
gi*eat  amomit  of  careful  examination  into  the  hitjtory  of  those 
nations  to  determine  which  of  these  things  had  the  greater  share 
in  the  result.  So  that  here  again  it  is  the  Prophet's  knowledge  of 
hiunan  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  it.  that  are  verified ;  not  his 
divine  inspiration,  or  his  knowledge  of  theology. 

If  there  were  only  one  Prophet,  indeed,  it  might  well  seem  a 
difficult  and  even  an  ungi-acious  task  to  decide  upon  what  points 
we  would  trust  him,  and  on  what  we  would  doubt  his  authority ; 
jieeing  what  help  and  furtherance  all  men  have  gained  in  all  ages 
*lrom  those  who  saw  more  clearly,  who  felt  more  strongly,  and 
who  sought  the  truth  with  more  single  heart  than  then  weaker 
brethren*  But  there  is  not  only  one  Prophet ;  and  while  the  con- 
*ient  of  many  upon  that  which,  as  men,  they  had  real  means  of 

owing  and  ihd  know»  has  endured  to  the  end,  and  been  honoiu"- 
iWy  built  into  the  great  fabric  of  human  knowledge ;  ihe  diverse 
witaes0  of  some  about  that  which  they  did  not  and  could  not 
know  remains  as  a  warning  to  us  that  to  exaggerate  the  prophetic 
Jii  '  '  \  is  to  misuse  it,  and  to  dishonour  those  who  have  sought 
ijii  ^         LiLlp  and  fm-ther  us  after  their  power.     It  is  hardly  in 
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human  nature  that  a  man  should  quite  accurately  gaugo  the 
limits  of  his  own  insight  j  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profit  hy 
Ilia  work  to  consider  carefully  where  he  may  have  been  carried 
beyond  it.  If  w*e  must  needs  embalm  his  possible  errors  along 
with  liis  8oUd  acluevements,  and  use  his  authority  as  an  excuse 
for  behe^-ing  what  he  cannot  have  known,  we  make  of  his  good- 
ness an  occa^on  to  sin. 

To  consider  only  one  other  such  %\'itne8s;  the  followers  of 
Buddha  have  at  least  as  much  right  to  appeal  to  individual  and 
social  experience  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Eastern 
saviour*  The  special  mark  of  his  rehgiou,  it  m  said,  that  in  which 
It  has  never  been  surpassed,  is  the  comfort  and  consolation  which 
it  gives  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  the  tender  sympathy  witli 
which  it  soothes  and  assuages  all  the  natural  griefs  of  men.  And 
surely  no  triumph  of  social  morality  can  be  greater  or  nobler  than 
that  which  has  kept  nearly  Irnlf  the  human  race  from  persecuting 
in  the  name  of  rehgion.  If  wo  are  to  tnist  the  accounts  of  his 
early  followxi-s,  he  beUeved  himself  to  have  come  upon  earth  with 
a  di\ine  and  cosmic  mission  to  set  rolling  the  wheel  of  the  law. 
Being  a  piince,  he  emptied  himself  of  liis  kingdom,  and  of  his 
free  w^ill  became  acquainted  with  misery,  that  he  might  learn  how 
to  meet  and  subdue  it.  Could  such  a  man  speak  falsely  about 
solemn  things?  And  as  for  his  laiowledge,  was  he  not  a  man 
miraculous,  with  powers  more  than  man's?  He  was  born  of 
woman  ^vithout  the  help  of  mau ;  he  rose  into  the  air  and  was 
transfigured  before  his  kinsmen  ;  at  last  he  went  up  bodily  into 
heaven  from  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak*  Is  not  liis  word  to  be 
believed  in  when  he  testifies  of  heavenly  things  ? 

If  there  were  only  he,  and  no  other,  with  such  claims  I  But 
there  is  Mohammed  with  his  testimony ;  we  cannot  choose  but 
listen  to  them  both.  The  Prophet  tells  us  that  there  is  one  God, 
and  that  we  shall  Hve  for  ever  in  joy  or  misery,  according  as  wo 
believe  in  the  Prophet  or  not.  The  Buddha  says  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  that  we  shall  be  aimihilated  by-and-by  if  we  are  good 
enough*  Both  cannot  be  infallibly  inspired;  one  or  the  other 
must  have  been  the  victim  of  a  delusion,  and  thought  he  Icnew 
that  which  he  really  did  not  know.  Who  ahaU  dare  to  say  w^hiehf 
and  how  can  we  justify  ourselves  in  believing  that  the  other  was 
not  also  deluded  ? 

We  are  led,  then,  to  these  judgments  following.  The  goodness 
and  greatness  of  a  man  do  not  justify  us  in  accepting  a  belief 
upon  the  warrant  of  his  authorit}^  imless  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  supposing  that  he  knew  the  tmth  of  what  he  was 
saying*  And  there  can  be  no  grounds  fur  supposing  that  a  man 
know^s  that  which  we,  without  ceasing  to  be  men,  f-TiliI  not  be 
supposed  to  veiify. 
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If  a  chemist  tells  me,  %vho  am  no  chemiet,  that  a  certain  sub- 
fitance  can  be  made  by  putting  together  other  snbstancee  in  certain 
Droportioiis  and  Bubjecting  them  to  a  known  process,  I  am  quite 
^justified  in  believing  this  upon  his  authority^  nnlesa  I  know  any- 
thing against  his  character  or  his  judgment.  For  his  professional 
training  is  one  which  tends  to  encourage  veracity  and  the  honest 
pui-suit  of  tnith,  and  to  produce  a  dislike  of  hanty  conclusions  and 
slovenly  investigation.  And  I  have  reasonable  gi'ound  for  sup- 
posing that  he  knows  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying,  for  although 
I  am  no  chemist,  I  can  be  made  to  understand  so  much  of  the 
methods  and  processes  of  the  science  as  makes  it  conceivable  to 
me  tliat,  without  ceasing  to  be  man,  I  might  verify  the  statement. 
T  may  never  actually  verify  it,  or  even  see  any  expeiiment  w^hich 
goes  towards  verifying  it ;  but  still  I  have  quite  reason  enough  t^ 
justify  me  in  believing  that  the  verification  is  within  the  reach  of 
human  appliances  and  powers,  and  in  particular  that  it  has  been 
actually  perfonned  by  my  informant.  His  result,  the  beUef  to 
which  he  has  been  led  by  his  inquiries^  is  valid  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  others  ;  it  is  watched  and  tested  by  those  who  are  working 
in  the  same  ground,  and  who  know  that  no  greater  ser^nee  can  be 
rendered  to  science  than  the  purification  of  accepted  restJts  from 
the  errors  which  may  have  crept  into  them.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  result  becomes  common  property,  a  right  object  of  behef. 
wliich  is  a  social  affair  and  matter  of  public  business.  Thus  it 
\s  to  be  observed  that  his  authority  is  valid  because  there  arc 
those  who  question  it  and  verify  it;  that  it  is  preci*«ely  this 
>toce*5B  of  examining  and  purifying  that  keeps  alive  among  in- 
restigatore  the  love  of  that  which  shall  stand  all  possible  tests,  the 
?nse  of  public  responfril.>i]ity  as  of  those  whoHC  w^ork,  if  well  done, 
Hlinll  remain  as  the  enduring  heritage  of  mankind. 

But  if  my  chemist  tells  me  that  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  existed 

nualtcred  in  weight  and  rate  of  vibration  tliroughout  all  time,  1 

have  no  right  to  believe  this  on  his  authority,  for  it  is  a  thing 

which  he  cannot  know  without  ceasing  to  be  man.    He  may  quite 

bonestly  believe  that  this  statement  is  a  fail*  inference  from  his 

[fesperiment^,  but  in  that  case  his  judgment  is  at  fault*     A  verj^ 

limple  consideration  of  the  character  of  experiments  would  show 

^liim  tlmt  they  never  can  lead  to  results  of  such  a  kind :  that  being 

'•>e8  only  approximate  and  limited,  they  cannot  give  us 

^Lu'v>u.dge    which   is   exact    and    universaL      No    eminence   of 

\  character  and  genius  can  give  a  man  authority  enough  to  justify 

in  believing  him  when  he  makes  statements  implying  exact  or 
tmiversal  knowledge. 

Ag^in»  an  Arctic  explorer  may  tell  us  that  in  a  given  latitude 

^itude  he  ha«  experienced  such  and  such  a  degree  of  cold. 

'  *'  "uch  a  depthj  and  the  ice  of  such  a  charactc"- 
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We  should  be  quite  right  to  believe  him  iu  the  absence  of  any 
etain  upon  his  veracitj.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  might,  without 
ceaiKing  to  be  men,  go  there  aiid  verify  his  statement ;  it  can  be 
tested  bjr  the  T^'ituess  of  his  companions,  and  there  is  adequate 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  knows  the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying. 
But  if  an  old  whaler  tells  us  that  the  ice  is  three  hundred  feet 
thick  all  the  way  up  to  the  Pole,  we  shall  not  be  juBtified  in 
believing  him.  For  although  the  etatement  may  be  capable  of 
verification  by  man,  it  is  certainly  not  capable  of  verification  by 
hinu  with  any  means  and  appliances  wliich  he  has  possessed  ;  aiid 
he  must  have  persuaded  himself  of  the  truth  of  it  by  some  means 
which  does  not  attach  any  credit  to  his  tesiiraony.  Even  if, 
therefore,  the  matter  affirmed  is  within  the  reach  of  human  Itnow- 
ledge,  we  have  no  right  to  accept  it  upon  authority  unless  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  our  iuformant's  knowledge. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  authority,  more  venerable  and  august 
than  any  individxial  witness,  the  time-honoured  tradition  of  the 
human  mce  ?  An  atmosphere  of  beliefs  and  conceptions  has  been 
formed  by  the  labours  and  struggles  of  our  forefathers,  which 
enables  us  to  breathe  amid  the  various  and  complex  cii-cumstances 
of  our  life.  It  is  around  and  about  us  and  within  us  :  we  cannot 
tliink  except  in  the  forms  and  processes  of  thought  which  it 
supplies.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  and  to  test  it  ?  and  if  possible, 
is  it  right  ? 

We  shall  find  reason  to  answer  that  it  is  not  only  possible  and 
right,  but  our  boimden  duty  \  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  tra- 
dition itself  JR  to  snpply  us  ^4th  the  means  of  asking  questions, 
of  testing  and  inquiring  into  tilings ;  that  if  wo  tnisuso  it,  and 
take  it  as  a  collection  of  cut-and-dried  statements,  to  be  accepted 
without  further  inquiry,  we  are  not  only  injuring  oin-selves  here^ 
but  by  refusing  to  do  our  part  towards  the  building  up  of  the 
fabric  which  shall  be  mheritod  by  our  children,  we  are  tending  to 
cut  off  ourselves  and  our  race  from  the  human  line. 

Let  us  first  take  care  to  distinguish  a  kind  of  ti'adition  which 
especially  requires  to  be  examined  and  called  in  question,  because 
it  especially  slirinks  from  inquiry.  Suppose  that  a  medicine-man 
in  Centml  Africa  teUs  liis  tribe  that  a  certain  powerful  medicine  in 
luK  tent  will  be  propitiated  if  they  Idll  their  cattle ;  and  that  the 
tribe  beUeve  liim.  Whether  the  medicine  was  propitiated  or  not, 
there  are  no  means  of  verifjong,  but  the  cattle  are  gone.  Still  the 
belief  may  be  kept  up  in  the  ti-ibe  that  propitiation  has  been 
efTccted  in  this  way ;  and  iu  a  later  generatiijn  it  will  be  all  the 
easier  for  another  mecUcine-uian  to  persuade  them  to  a  similar  act. 
Her©  the  oijy  reason  for  belief  is  that  everybody  hat*  believed  the 
thing  for  so  long  that  it  must  be  tnie.  And  yet  the  belief  was 
found<<l  ""  ^niiT-|,  and  has  been  propagated  by  credulity.     That 
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^iBtXi  will  imdonbteclly  do  rights  and  be  a  friend  of  men,  who  shall 
call  it  in  question  and  see  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,  help  hie 
Beighbonrs  to  see  as  he  does,  and  even,  if  need  be,  go  into  the 
'  hcily  tent  and  break  the  medicine. 

The  rule  which  should  guide  tib  in  such  cases  is  eimple  and 
obviona  enough :  that  the  aggregate  testimony  of  our  neighbours 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  teetimony  of  any  one  of 
them*  Namely,  we  have  no  right  to  believe  a  thing  time  because 
everybody  says  so,  unless  there  are  good  groimds  for  beheving 
lliat  isome  one  person  at  least  has  the  means  of  knowing  what  is 
true,  and  is  speaking  the  truth  so  far  as  he  knows  it.  However 
many  nations  and  generations  of  men  are  brought  into  the 
'  Tsitness^box*  they  cannot  testify  to  anything  which  they  do  not 
know.  Every  man  who  has  accepted  the  statement  from  some- 
body else,  without  himself  testing  and  verifying  it»  is  out  of  court; 
hi§  word  is  worth  nothing  at  alt  And  when  wo  get  back  at  last 
to  the  true  bii'th  and  beginning  of  the  statement,  two  serious 
que*stions  must  be  disposed  of  in  regard  to  him  who  fii-st  made  it: 
f  "Was  he  mistaken  in  tliinlnng  that  he  knew  about  this  matter,  or 
was  he  hing  / 

This  last  question  ik  uurortunately  a  very  actual  and  practical 
one,  even  to  us  at  tliis  day  and  in  this  country.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  go  to  La  Salette^  or  to  Central  Africa,  or  to  Lourdes, 
for  examples  of  immoral  and  debasing  superstition.  It  is  only 
t4>o  possible  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  London  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  beliefs  fit  only  for  the  savage,  which  have  in  our 
own  tune  been  founded  in  fraud  and  propagated  by  credulity. 

Laying  aside>,  then*  such  tradition  as  is  handed  on  wnthout 

testing  by  successive  generations,  let  us  consider  that  which  is 

tru^  built  up  out  of  the  common  experience  of  mankind.     This 

great  fabric  is  for  the  guidance  of  our  thoughts,  and  through 

ihem  of  our  actions,  both  in  the  moral  and  in  the  material  world* 

hi  the  moral  world,  for  example,  it  gives  us  the  conceptions  of 

rJight  in  general,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  beneficence,  and  tlie  like* 

These  are  given  as  conceptions,  not  as  statements  or  propositions ; 

Ihey   answer  to   certain   definite   instincts,  which  arc  certainly 

^within  ust  however   they  came   there.     That  it  is    right  to  be 

beneficent  is  matter  of  immediate  personal  experience  ;  for  when 

a  mrr        *    s  within  himself  and  there  finds  something,  wider  and 

mor--  -  than  liis  solitary  personaUty,  which  says^  **  I  want  to 

do  ri^it,''  as  well  as,  "  I  want  to  do  good  to  man,"  he  can  verify 

^^•  lirect  obsei'vation  that  <»ne  instinct  is  founded  upon  and  agrees 

V  with  the  other.    And  it  is  liis  duty  so  to  verify  this  and  all 

Lir  statements, 

i  1  '  '  ■'  says  also,  at  a  defiuite  place  and  time,  that  sucli 
and  [S  are  jngt>  or  true,  or  beneficent.     For  all  such 
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rules  a  further  inquiiy  is  necessary,  since  they  are  sometime 
establiehed  by  an  authority  other  than  that  of  the  moral  sense 
founded  on  experience*  Until  recently,  the  moral  tradition  of 
our  own  coimtry — and  indeed  of  all  Europe — taught  that  it  was 
beneficent  to  give  money  mdiscriminately  to  beggars.  But  the 
questioning  of  this  rule,  and  investigation  into  it»  led  men  to  see 
that  true  beneficence  is  that  which  helps  a  man  to  do  the  work 
which  he  is  most  fitted  for,  not  that  which  keeps  and  encourages 
him  in  idleness ;  and  that  to  neglect  this  distinction  in  the  present 
is  to  prepare  pauperism  and  misery  for  the  future.  By  this  testing 
and  discussion,  not  only  has  practice  been  pmified  and  made  more 
beneficent,  but  the  very  conception  of  beneficence  has  been  made 
wder  and  wiser.  Now  here  the  great  social  heirloom  consists  of 
two  parts :  the  instinct  of  beneficence*  which  makes  a  certain 
side  of  our  nature,  when  predominant,  wish  to  do  good  to  men  ; 
and  the  intellectual  conception  of  beneficence,  which  we  can 
compare  with  any  proposed  course  of  conduct  and  ask  **  Is  this 
beneficent  or  not  T  By  the  continual  asking  and  answering  of 
such  questions  the  conception  grows  m  breadth  and  distinctness, 
and  the  instinct  becomes  strengthened  and  purified.  It  appears 
then  that  the  great  use  of  the  conception,  the  intellectual  part  of 
the  heirloom,  is  to  enable  us  to  ask  questions  ;  that  it  grows  and 
is  kept  straight  by  means  of  these  questions ;  and  if  we  do  not  use 
it  for  that  purpose  we  shall  gi*aduaUy  lose  it  altogether,  and  be 
left  with  a  mere  code  of  regulations  which  cannot  rightly  be  called 
morality  at  all. 

Such  considerations  apply  eveu  more  obviously  and  cleaiU,  ii 
possible,  to  the  store  of  beUefs  and  conceptions  which  our  fathers 
have  amassed  for  us  in  respect  of  the  material  world.  We  are 
ready  to  laugh  at  the  imle  of  thumb  of  the  Austrahun,  who  con- 
tinues to  tie  his  hatchet  to  the  side  of  the  handle,  although  the 
Bimiingham  fitter  has  made  a  hole  on  purpose  for  him  to  put  the 
handle  in.  His  people  have  tied  up  hatchets  so  for  ages :  who  is 
he  that  he  should  set  himself  up  against  their  wisdom?  He  has 
sunk  so  low  that  he  cannot  do  what  some  of  them  must  have  done 
in  the  far  distant  past — call  in  question  an  established  usage,  and 
invent  or  learn  something  better.  Yet  here,  in  the  dim  beginning 
of  knowledge,  where  science  and  art  are  one,  we  find  only  the 
same  simple  rale  which  applies  to  the  highest  and  deepest  growths 
of  that  cosmic  Tree ;  to  its  loftiest  flower-tipped  branches  as  well 
as  to  the  profoundest  of  its  hidden  root« ;  the  rule,  namely,  that 
what  is  stored  up  and  handed  down  to  us  is  rightly  used  by  thosfe 
who  act  as  the  makers  acted,  when  they  stored  it  up  ;  those  who 
use  it  to  ask  further  questions,  to  examine,  to  investigate ;  who 
tiy  honestly  and  solemnly  to  find  out  what  is  the  right  way  of 
looking  at  things  and  of  dealing  with  them. 
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A  qneatiou  rightly  asked  is  already  half  answered,  said  Jacobi ; 
we  may  add  that  the  method  of  solution  is  the  other  half  of  the 
answer,  and  that  the  actual  result  comits  for  nothing^  by  the  side 
of  these  two.  For  an  example  let  us  go  to  the  telegraph,  where 
theory  and  practice,  grown  each  to  years  of  discretion,  are  mai*- 
vellonsly  wedded  for  the  fruitful  service  of  men.  Ohra  found  that 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  directly  propoiiional  to  the 
strength  of  the  battery  which  produces  it,  and  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  wire  along  which  it  has  to  traveL  This  is  called 
Ohm's  law ;  but  the  resxilt,  regarded  as  a  statement  to  be  beUeved, 
is  not  the  valuable  part  of  it.  The  first  half  is  the  question  :  what 
relation  holds  good  between  these  quantities  ?  So  put,  the  question 
involves  already  the  conception  of  strength  of  cuiTcnt,  and  of 
strength  of  battery,  as  quantities  to  be  measured  and  compared ; 
it  hints  clearly  that  these  are  the  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
utudy  of  electric  currents.  The  second  half  is  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation ;  how  to  measure  these  quantities,  what  apparatus  are 
required  for  the  experiment,  and  how  are  they  to  be  used '?  The 
student  who  begins  to  learn  about  electricity  is  not  asked  to 
believe  in  Ohm's  law ;  he  is  made  to  understand  the  question,  he 
is  placed  before  the  apparatus,  and  he  is  taught  to  verify  it*  He 
learns  to  do  things,  not  to  think  he  knows  things ;  to  use  instru- 
ments and  to  ask  questions,  not  to  accept  a  traditional  statement. 
The  question  which  required  a  genius  to  ask  it  rightly  is  answered 
by  a  tiro.  If  Ohm's  law  were  suddenly  lost  and  forgotten  by  all 
men,  while  the  question  and  the  method  of  solution  remained,  the 
residt  could  be  rediscovered  m  an  hour.  But  the  result  by  itself, 
if  known  to  a  people  who  could  not  comprehend  the  value  of  the 
qtieetioD  or  the  means  of  solving  it,  would  be  like  a  watch  in  the 
bandi)  of  a  savage  who  could  not  wind  it  up,  or  an  iron  steamship 
worked  by  Spanish  engineers. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  sacred  tradition  of  humanity,  we  learn 
that  it  consists,  not  in  propositions  or  statements  which  are  to  be 
accepted  and  behoved  on  the  authority  of  the  tradition,  but  in 
questions  rightly  asked,  in  conceptions  which  enable  us  to  ask 
fiiither  questions,  and  in  methods  of  answering  questions.  The 
value  of  all  these  things  depends  on  their  being  tested  day  by 
day.  The  very  sacredness  of  the  precious  deposit  imposes  upon 
tw  the  duty  and  the  rcsponsibihty  of  testing  it,  of  purifying  and 
enlarging  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  He  who  makes  use  of  its 
Mmha  to  stifle  his  own  doubts,  or  to  hamper  the  inquiry  of  othei's, 
is  guilty  of  a  sacrilege  which  centuries  shall  never  be  able  to  blot 
out,  When  the  laboui-s  and  questionings  of  honest  and  brave 
men  shall  have  built  up  the  fabric  of  known  truth  to  a  gloiy 
which  we  in  this  generation  can  neither  hope  for  nor  imagint.*;  in 
tki!  T.iirr  ntul  1i..Ty  tcmplc  he  shall  have  no  part  nor  lot,  but  his 
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name  and  his  works  shall  be  cast  out  into  the  darknees  of  oblivion 
for  ever. 


IIL— The  Lights  of  Ixferexce. 

The  qvieRtion,  in  what  cases  we  may  believe  that  which 
beyond  our  experience,  is  a  veiy  large  and  delicate  one,  extenc 
to  the  whole  range  of  scientific  method^  and  requiring    a  con- 
eiderable  increase  in  the  application  of  it  before  it  can  be  answered 

'  with  anything  approaching  tu  completeness.  But  one  rule,  IjHng 
on  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  of  extreme  simplicity  and  vast 

_  practical  importance,  may  here  be  touched  upon  and  shortly  laid 

'  down. 

A  little  rtiflection  will  show  us  that  every  belief,  even  the  simplest 
and  most  fundamental,  goes  beyond  experience  when  regarded  as 
a  guide  to  our  actions.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  because  it 
believes  that  the  fire  wOl  bum  it  to-day  just  as  it  did  yesterday  ; 
but  this  belief  goes  beyond  experience,  and  assiunes  that  the  un- 
known fire  of  to-day  is  Uke  the  known  fire  of  yesterday.  Even 
the  beUef  that  the  child  was  burnt  yesterday  goes  beyond  prenmt 
experience,  which  contains  oidy  the  meraoiy  of  a  burning,  and 
not  the  burning  itself;  it  assumes,  therefore,  that  tliis  memory  is 
trustworthy,  although  we  know  that  a  memory  may  often  be  mis- 
taken.  But  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  guide  of  action,  as  a  hint  of 
what  the  future  is  to  be,  it  must  assume  something  about  that 
future,  namely,  that  it  will  be  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  biiming  really  took  place  yesterday  ;  which  is  going  beyond 
experience*  Even  the  fundamental  **  I  am,"  which  caimot  be 
doubted,  is  no  guide  to  action  until  it  takes  to  itself  "  I  shall  be,'* 
which  goes  beyond  experience.  The  question  is  not,  therefore, 
"*May  we  believe  what  goes  beyond  experience  i  *'  for  this  is  involved 
in  the  very  natui-e  of  belief;  but  "  How  far  and  in  what  manner 
may  we  add  to  our  experience  iii  foiming  our  beliefs  ?  '• 

And  an  answer,  of  utter  simpHcity  and  universality,  is  suggested 
by  the  example  we  have  taken :  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  We 
may  go  beyond  experience  by  assuming  tliat  what  we  do  not 
know  is  like  what  we  do  know  ;  or,  in  other  wurda,  we  may  add  to 
our  experience  on  the  assumption  of  a  unifonnity  in  nature.  What 
this  nniformity  precisely  is,  how  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  it 

^fef>m  generation  to  generation,  these  are  questions  which  for  the 
present  we  lay  aside,  being  content  to  examine  two  instances 
which  may  sei*ve  to  make  plainer  the  nature  of  fV        '  . 

From  certjiin  observations  made  with  the  ^pe*  ,h  ,  we  infer 

the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  sun.    By  looking  into  the  speo 
troscope  when  the  sm»  is  sliining  cm  its  slit,  we  see  cerfn*     '  **  fte 

[bright  lines;  and  expeiiments  made  upon  bodies  on  i  tJi 
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have  taught  us  that  ^^hen  these  bright  lines  are  seen,  hydrogen  is 
the  source  of  them.  We  aeeume,  then,  that  the  unknown  bright 
lines  ill  the  sun  are  like  the  known  bright  lines  of  the  laborator)% 
and  that  hydi*ogen  in  the  sim  Ijehavcs  as  hydrogen  under  similar 
cii'cumetances  would  behave  on  the  earth. 

But  are  we  not  trusting  our  spectroscope  too  much  ?  Surely, 
having  foimd  it  to  be  tnust worthy  f(»r  terrestrial  substances^ 
where  its  statementa  can  be  verified  by  man*  we  are  justified  in 
accepting  its  teeriinony  in  other  like  cases;  but  not  when  it  gives 
US  infonnation  about  things  in  the  sun,  where  its  testimony 
c*innot  be  directly  verified  by  man  1 

Certainly,  we  want  to  know  a  little  more  before  this  inference 
can  be  justified ;  and  fortunately  we  do  know  this.  The  spectro- 
scope testifies  to  ejcactly  the  same  thing  in  the  two  cases ;  namely, 
t^  *■  '  '  '^ns  of  a  certain  rate  are  being  sent  through  it, 
h  -;  such  that  if  it  were  wrong  about  this  in  one 

caiio  it  would  be  wrong  in  the  other.  When  we  come  to  look 
into  the  matter,  we  find  that  we  have  really  assumed  the  matter 
of  the  srun  to  be  Uke  the  matter  of  the  earth,  made  up  of  a  oeiiaiu 
number  of  distinct  substances  ;  and  that  each  of  these,  when  very 
hot,  has  a  distinct  rate  of  \abration,  by  which  it  may  be  recognized 
and  singled  out  from  the  rest.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  assumption 
which  we  are  justified  in  using  when  we  add  to  our  experience. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  uniformity  in  nature,  and  can  only  be 
checked  by  comparison  with  many  similar  assumptions  which  we 
Imve  to  make  in  other  such  cases. 

But  is  this  a  true  belief,  of  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the 
enm  ?     Can  it  help  in  the  right  guidance  of  human  action  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  it  is  accepted  on  unworthy  grounds,  and 
without  some  understanding  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  got  at. 
But  when  this  process  is  taken  in  as  the  ground  of  the  belief,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  and  practical  matter.  For  if  there  is 
no  hydrogt'U  in  the  eim,  the  spectroscope — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
loeaeurement  of  rates  of  vibration — must  be  an  uncertain  guide  in 
recognizing  different  substances ;  and  consequently  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  in  chemical  analysis — in  assaying,  for  example — to  the 
great  saving  of  time»  trouble,  and  money.  Whereas  the  accep- 
tance of  the  spectroscopic  method  as  trustworthy  has  enriched  us 
H'  '  vnth  new  metals,  which  is  a  great  thing,  but  with  new 
J; I  of  investigation,  which  is  vastly  greater. 

For  another  example,  let  us  consider  the  way  in  wliich  we  infer 
the  truth  of  an  lii^torical  ovent. — say  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the 
Ptrloponncsian  war.  Our  experience  is  that  manuscripts  exLst 
which  are  said  to  be  and  which  call  themselves  manuscripts  of  the 
hi  '"  Thucydides ;  that  in  other  manuscripts,  stated  to  be  by 

1:  rf:.i,s  1m  i^  described  as  living  during  the  time  of  the 
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war  ;  and  that  books,  Bupposed  to  date  from  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, tell  ITS  how  these  maniiecriptfl  had  beeu  preserved  and  were 
then  acquired.  We  find  also  that  men  do  not,  as  a  role,  forgo 
books  and  hifitories  without  a  special  motive ;  we  assume  that  in 
this  respect  men  in  the  past  were  like  men  in  the  present ;  and 
we  observe  that  in  this  case  no  special  motive  was  present.  That 
IS,  we  add  to  onr  experience  on  the  aesnmption  of  a  uniformity  in 
the  characters  of  men.  Because  onr  knowledge  of  this  uniformity 
is  far  less  complete  and  exact  than  our  knowledge  of  that 
which  obtains  in  physics,  inlerences  of  the  historical  kind  are 
more  precarious  and  lees  exact  than  inferences  in  many  other 
sciences. 

But  if  there  is  any  special  reason  to  suspect  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  wrote  or  transmitted  certain  books,  the  case  becomes 
altered.  If  a  group  of  documents  give  internal  evidence  that 
they  were  produced  among  people  who  forged  books  in  the  names 
of  others,  and  who,  in  describing  events,  suppressed  those  things 
which  did  not  suit  them,  while  they  amplified  such  as  did  suit 
them  ;  who  not  only  committed  these  crimes,  but  gloried  in  them 
as  proofs  of  humility  and  zeal ;  then  w^e  must  say  that  upon  such 
documents  no  tme  historical  inference  can  be  founded,  but  only 
unsatisfactory  conjecture. 

We  may,  then,  add  to  our  experience  on  the  assumption  of  a 
unifoiTnity  in  nature ;  we  may  fill  in  our  picture  of  what  is  and 
has  been,  as  experience  gives  it  us,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
whole  consistent  with  this  uniformity.  And  practically  demon- 
strative inference^ — ^that  which  gives  us  a  right  to  believe  in  the 
result  of  it — is  a  clear  showing  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
truth  of  this  result  can  the  uniformity  of  nature  be  saved. 

No  evidence,  therefore,  can  justify  us  in  belie^-iiig  the  truth  of 
u  statement  which  is  contraiy  to,  or  outside  of,  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  If  our  experience  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  filled  up 
consistently  with  unifoiTnity,  all  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  is 
that  there  is  something  wi*ong  somewhere  ;  but  the  possibility  of 
inference  is  taken  away ;  we  mnst  rest  in  our  experience,  and  not 
go  beyond  it  at  all  If  an  event  really  happened,  which  ivas  not 
a  part  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  it  would  liavo  two  properties  ; 
no  evidence  could  give  the  right  to  beUeve  it  to  any  except  those 
whose  actual  experience  it  was  j  and  no  inference  worthy  of  belief 
could  be  foimded  upon  it  at  all. 

Are  we  then  bound  to  believe  that  nature  is  absolutely  and 
universally  uniform  ?  Certainly  not ;  we  have  no  right  to  lielievi- 
anything  of  this  Idnd.  The  rule  only  tells  us  that  in  forming  beliefs 
which  go  beyond  our  experience,  we  may  make  the  assumption 
that  nature  is  practically  uniform  m  far  as  we  are  co^ 
Within  tliH  ranf^o  nf  hnmnn  aetion  ;itnl  v.'nRr':ifi..n    v,*-  tn 
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by  help  of  this  assumption,  actual  beliefe ;  beyond  it,  only  those 
hypotheses  which  serve  for  the  more  accurate  asking  of  questions. 

To  sum  up : — 

We  may  beheve  what  goes  beyond  our  experience,  only  when 
it  is  infen-ed  from  that  experience  by  the  assumption  that  what 
we  do  not  know  is  Kke  what  we  know. 

We  may  believe  the  statement  of  another  person,  when  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  he  knows  the  matter  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth  so  far  as  he 
knows  it. 

It  is  wrong  in  all  cases  to  believe  on  insufficient  evidence ;  and 
where  it  is  presumption  to  doubt  and  to  investigate,  there  it  is 
worse  than  presumption  to  beheve. 

W.  K.  Clifford. 
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FREE  TRADE   v.  PROTECTION. 


IN  a  lecture   recently   delivered  in  New  York  by   Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  on  MetaUic  and  Paper  Currency*  he  related 
an  anecdote  which  is  thus  reported  in  the  New  York  TVibmie : — 

*^  At  one  time  I  had  to  pay  a  bill  at  a  hotel  in  Geneva*     I  happened  to 
have  no  French  money,  and  I  guve  an  Eoglish 


expecting  him  to  take  it  for  25  francs. 


coin  to  the  iiniket^per. 
He  took  it,  lookeil  at  it.  and  said 


to  me, ''  This  coin  has  got  the  mark  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  Have 
you  got  any  with  the  mark  of  Queen  Victoria  on  it  ?'  I  looked,  and  1  had 
one.  'Well,  sir/  he  said,  ^I  sljall  be  x^ry  glad  if  yuu  will  let  me  havo 
the  one  with  the  mark  of  Quetni  Victorian,  and  not  the  one  with  the  mark 
of  St  George  and  the  Dragon/  I  said, '  Will  3^ou  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  why  you  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ?  * — *  Because  the  one  v^dth  the 
mark  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  is  old^  and  \\m  Is  new/  he  answered. 
And  he  said  to  me  these  singular  words  i—^  Sir,  this  coin  will  \^*  melted 
l>efore  nightfall-  It  will  be  converted  into  pure  metal  of  gold.  If  T  Imvt* 
the  recent  com,  it  will  lie  nf  fnll  weight ;  if  I  have  the  other,  it  is  likely  U* 
be  worn  or  a  Ught  sovereign,  and  to  be  deficient  in  the  proper  weight  of 
gold'" 

Upon  this  narrative  Mr*  Price  remarks : — 

*'  This  is  absolutely  clear  as  the  ann,  that  what  the  man  gave  m©  in  the 
hotel  was  exchanged  against  pure  metal  without  any  reference  to  money — 
without  any  reference  to  coinage,  I  mean.  It  was,  *  Mr,  Price,  we  wiO 
give  you  so  much  dinner,  so  much  tea,  so  much  bed,  and  so  much  waiting, 
against  a  certain  lump  of  gold/  And  if  you  say  that  money  when  it  in 
coined — that  gold  when  it  is  corned  and  called  money — ^has  A  dififerent 
value  from  gold  in  the  lump,  what  will  happen  in  England  Y     ,    *    /' 
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Later,  in  the  eame  lecture,  Mr.  Price  says  i — 

'*  Xo  man  is  obliged  to  j^ve  me  his  goods  for  gold,  but  he  will,  because 
the  convenicQce  is  80  great ;  aiid  I  haTe  shown  yon  upon  what  principles 
the  exchangie  is  made.  Now,  it  follows  from  that. — and  it  is  a  very  serious 
in/itter  when  ccinsidered  witli  refereuciij  to  paj»er — ^that  the  man  who  sells 
his  ^^oodn  for  coin  is  paid.  The  goUi  w  pm/mtnt.  It  is  one  commodity 
gi's  en  for  another.  The  gold,  if  desired,  can  be  melted,  and  sold  in  ingots 
for  purposeH  .»f  art,  for  those  who  use  gold  in  different  kinds  of  manu- 
factures; and  tfiis  shows  that  it  is  full  j^iayment*  People  will  take  it 
because  it  is  a  commodiUf  worth  the  goods  I  took  from  them/' 

In  every  word  of  these  r^narks  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Price-  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  Baying  that  they  are  totally  incon- 
siatent  with  the  doctrine  he  proceeds  to  expound,  and  altogether 
neutralize  the  rest  of  his  lecture.  It  is  nothing  but  a  fanciful 
jgure  of  speech,  after  such  a  clear  exposition  of  the  tme  character 
true  money,  to  talk  of  it  as  '*  a  tool  of  exchange,"  **  a  thing 
invented  aa  a  machine  for  exchanging  goods,  and  for  nothing  else/' 
We  might  as  well  speak  of  a  beef-steak  as  a  tool  f^r  dining — ^a 
machine  invented  to  enable  us  to  get  food  for  to~morrow*g  dinner. 

My  purpose,  however,  at  present  is  not  to  compare  the  incon- 
Batencies  of  Mr.  Price's  doctrines,  but  to  apply  the  statements  of 
lets  which  I  have  quoted  from  him  in  examining  the  chapter  of 
Professor  Cairn es'  rec^jnt  book  on  "  Some  Leading  Principles  of 
PoHtical  Economy  newly  expounded/'  wherein  he  deals  with  the 
vexed  question  between  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

In  a  preceding  portion  of  his  work/  when  conxmenting  upon 
some  views  of  Mr.  LoDge's,  Mr.  CaiiTies  concedes  that  if  ^Ir.  Longe 
were  right  in  supposing  that  money  spent  abroad  on  the  Continent 
ia  withdrawn  from  the  British  wages  fund,  there  would  be  some 
justification  for  the  doctrines  of  Protectionists ;  but  he  proceeds  to 
remind  Mr,  Longe  and  his  readers  of  the  prevalent,  and  what  he 
regards  as  the  true,  doctiine,  that  expenditure  of  British  tourists 
in  foreign  conntries  has  eventually  to  be  defrayed  by  exportation 
of  Bridah  manufactm-es.  Now,  here  is  the  real  question  at  issue  ; 
for  certainly  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  Mr.  Price's  st^xtement  is 
true  that  the  (fold  is  payvmit — ^that  it  is  one  comnwdity  given  for 
mtoiher  i  for  then  the  transaction  is  complete  on  payment  of  the 
money;  no  demand  for  British  productions  being  either  necessarj^ 
OT  created ;  and  that  Mr.  Price  is  right  in  this  seems  to  me  scarcely 
admit  of  queiution.     Mr,  Price  furnirfies  in  liis  own  person  an 

imple  of  the  supposed  tourist,  and  distinctly  states  that  he 
paid  for  what  was  supplied  to  him  with  the  sovereign  as  with  a 
commodity. 

It  remains  therefore  to  be  considered  how  far  the  fact  that 
money  ia  a  substantive  article  of  exchange  affects  the  controversy 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

♦  In  ft  note,  p.  20. 
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In  attempting  some  exammation  of  this  question  I  would 
premise  that  eo  far  as  my  own  opinioiiB  are  concerned  I  am 
neither  protectionist  nor  free-trader.  I  am  disposed  to  regaid  the 
controversy  as  in  many  respects  not  more  scientific  than  would  be 
a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  speed  and  of  slowness, 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  coiTelatiou  of  forces  and  conservation 
of  energy,  and  the  fact  that  what  is  gained  in  speed  is  paid  for 
by  the  expenditure  of  some  fonn  of  force*  As  if  the  advocates 
of  speed,  for  instance^  should  contend  that  because  speed,  rapidity 
of  motion,  is  often  a  good  and  useful  thing,  it  must  always  be  so, 
and  that  therefore  in  all  raacliiuery  the  object  should  be  to  make 
every  wheel  rotate  w4th  the  utmcjst  possible  velocity ;  while  the 
defenders  of  slowness,  on  the  other  hand,  should  tenaciously  hold 
that,  as  the  propriety  is  obvioius  of  not  allowing  some  wheels  to 
revolve  more  than  a  certain  number  of  tunes  per  minute^  it  must 
therefore  be  desirable,  if  not  indeed  necessaiy,  to  restrain  the 
revolutions  of  all  other  parts  of  the  machinery  to  the  same  rate^ 
In  truth,  in  all  discussions  of  commercial  principles  or  policy 
duiiiig  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  is  an  obvious  tendency, 
which  may  be  seen  in  many  other  fidds  of  inqiiiiy,  to  imagine 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  as  Tve 
express  the  idea  in  colloquial  language.  Because  commeixJial 
restrictions  are  often  burdensome  to  particular  interests  or  certain 
classes,  it  is  assumed  that  it  must  always  be  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  of  any  community  to  enjoy  imtrammelled  freedom  of  trade. 

I  thiidc  that,  in  accordance  wath  this  general  tendency  to  push 
the  application  of  abstract  piinciples  to  extremes,  the  admirers  of 
commercial  Uberty  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  limits 
and  circumstances  withui  which  alone  healthy  growth  and  bene* 
ficial  action  may  be  expected  from  perfectly  free  and  unprotected 
trade.  And  the  curious  misapprehension  which  has  existed,  and 
still  exists  among  many  who  otight  to  be  clearer-sighted,  as  to  the 
true  character  of  money,  has  helped  to  support  them  in  adherence 
to  more  or  less  erroneous  conclusions. 

Lord  Palmerston  gave  utterance  to  a  profoimd  truth  when  he 
said  that  "  half  the  wi*ong  conclusions  at  which  mankind  ariiTes 
are  reached  by  the  abuse  of  metaphors,  and  by  mistaking  general 
resemblance  or  imag^ary  similarity  for  real  identity."  The  sooner 
it  is  perceived  that  the  phrases  "  medium  of  exchange,**  **  circu- 
lating medium,"  *'  tool  of  exchange,"  and  all  the  rest^  are  meta- 
phorical expressions  as  fanciful  and  absurdly  inappropriate  when 
examined  as  the  expression  "  staff  of  life  "  appUcd  to  bread,  the 
more  quickly  shall  we  let  in  a  flood  of  hght  upon  many  questions 
which  are  now  involved  in  dense  obBcmity,  Professor  TyndalVs 
recent  papei's  on  fog-signalling  have  afforded  a  remarkable  instance, 
allowing  how  thoroughly  en*oneous  are  many  assumptions  in  science 
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which  are  accepted  a  jn^iori^  aud  taken  as  diita  ia  fiirthar  iavestiga- 
tioil^  In  economics,  no  less  than  in  acoustics,  it  will  be  found  thai 
we  must  altogether  discard  some  of  the  beliefs  which  have  been 
eonfidently  cherished  dming  the  last  half-centmy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  persons  see  with 
Mr.Boiiamy  Price  that  "it  is  clear  as  the  sun*'  that  when  money  is 
exchanged  for  any  other  goods  or  services  whatever,  these  goodw 
or  services  are  '*  exchanged  against  pure  metal  without  any 
reference  to  coinage/'  It  will  then  l3e  comprehended  that  money 
is  a  separate  commodity  io  itself — a  distinct  variety  of  propertj% 
whether  in  the  form  of  gold  or  bank  notes ;  these  latter  merely 
being  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  credit,  becauite  they  ar^ 
promises  to  pay  gold.  A  little  further  consideration  mil  sho^v 
that  money  is  the  form  of  property  into  which  all  profits  on  ex- 
changes, whether  between  individuals  or  between  communities, 
will  and  must  eventually  be  collected  for  preservation.  It  wiD 
also  be  seen  that  thus  the  profits  in  trade  will  accumulate  in  tlu 
hands  of  the  traders,  the  di8tributoi*s  and  exchangers,  rather  than 
those  of  the  producers — the  masses  who  are  the  working  bees  of 
the  human  hive.  And  it  will  also  be  soon  apparent  that  the 
augmentation  of  the  national  wealth  in  money,  in  gold,  so  obtained 
by  the  mercantile  classes,  has  the  effect  of  raishig  the  prices  oi 
relative  values  more  or  less  of  all  other  commodities  to  tht 
labouring  masses. 

^Vll  these  conclusions  turn  upon  the  fact  that  money  is   an 
ole  of  exchange,  and  in  them  is  to  be  foimd  the  true  apology  and 
f  >    '  'U  for  the  views  still  held  by  protectionists  in  America  and 

tL-  1-.,  -zli  Colonies,  wliich  are  so  vexing  to  the  souls  of  Professor 
Cairoes  and  others  of  the  dominant  school  of  economists.  In 
America  and  the  Colonies  meii  dimly  perceive  that  in  some  way 
protection  does  generally  do  them  good,  though  they  arc  im- 
mble  to  explain  scientifically  the  reason  why,  or  to  refute  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  are 
quite  mistaken*  They  do,  as  Mr.  Greg  says,  **  seunt**  the  mi- 
soundness  of  those  arguments,  but  they  do  not  discern  where 
the  error  lies*  Their  justification  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
money  m  an  indestructible  article  of  commerce,  which  really  con- 
stitutes  the  capital  of  any  community,  though  its  relative  value 
m  each  will  vary. 

For  viewing  certain  aspects  of  economical  problems  the  massetr 
of  any  people  may  properly  be  marBhaUed  in  the  two  characters 
of  consumer  and  producer,  though  of  coui-se  the  same  person 
often  appears  in  both.  But  the  division  is  important,  because  tus 
A  coiummer  he  buys  with  indestructible  capital  which  he  did  no! 
produce ;  as  a  producer  he  sells  a  perishable  commodity,  upon  Ww 
more  or  lees  constant  consumption  of  and  demand  for  which 
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depends  his  ability  to  procure  in  exchange  the  indestructible 
capital  with  which  he  is  to  obtain  thu  supplies  for  his  neceBeitieB, 
Free  trade»  bj  lowering  prices  of  ciimmodities  in  relation  or  com- 
parison to  gold,  favours  the  capitalist  consumer  (the  owner  for 
tlie  time  being  of  the  gold),  though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  8ee» 
this  effect  is  limited,  and  after  a  time  neutralized.  But  it  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  the  producer  as  producer  that  the  value  of 
liis  products  should  be  high  relatively  to  gold,  and  this  protection 
obtains  for  him.  Free  trade  promotes  the  export  of  money  from 
places  which  are  not  themselves  largo  producers  for  a  foreign 
market.  Protection  certainly  tends  to  keep  money — ^that  is, 
capital— within  the  bordem  of  the  commiuiity.  These  may  be 
accepted  almost  as  general  principles;  and  yet  they  afford  an  in- 
stance of  the  miBleadhig  chamcter  of  general  principles  accepted 
without  allowance  for  causes  which  disturb  their  operation.  For 
not  only  has  free  trade  not  led  to  expoi-t.  of  money  to  any  great 
extent  from  Great  Britain — ^although  her  imports  enormously 
exceed  her  exports^but  the  Rpecial  character  of  the  business 
which  she  transacts  as  the  commercial  centre  and  money  market 
of  the  world  tends  to  draw  the  precious  metals  to  her ;  and  wo 
know  as  a  fact  that  prices  of  almost  all  commodities  are  greatly 
enhanced  as  compared  to  gold — in  other  words,  that  the  relative 
value  of  gold  has  been  lessened.  But  we  must  remember  tbat 
the  ownership  of  the  money  by  mumbei*«  of  foreign  nations  does 
not  neccBsarily  cause  its  removal  from  England,  nor  prevent  it« 
circulation  there  witli  all  the  effects  which  its  presence  must 
produce.  Under  the  peculiar  and  artificial  arrangments  made 
possible  by  our  banking  system,  a  million  or  ten  millions  of 
pomidfi^  worth  of  gold  Tuay  remain  for  years  in  circulation  in 
England,  yet  during  the  whole  period  bo  really  the  property  of 
foreigner  after  foreigner;  the  right  to  claim  it  from  the  bauks 
using  it  in  the  meantime  being  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange*  The  effect  is  on  a  larger  scale 
the  same  as  that  which  may  l)e  obserx^ed  with  regard  to  the 
London  Cleaiing-HousCt  often  erroneously  supposed  to  afford  an 
example  of  the  advantages  of  credit.  Thure  is  no  principle  of 
credit  involved  in  this  matter  per  «e.  The  transaction  is  simply 
one  of  ti-ansfer,  or  setting  off  one  against  another  claims  to  pro- 
perty deposited  in  known  places.  The  credit  comes  into  action 
because  banks  are  allowed  to  use  money  not  theirs. 

I  ain  acquainted  with  a  KtUe  island  in  the  West  Indies  h\ 
wliich  in  former  years  the  edible  roots  called  yama  were  used  as 
money.  They  were  the  chief,  almost  the  only  article  of  pro- 
duction, and  were  ixx  great  demand  as  food  in  all  the  ac^jacent 
ai   '  *     '  I     V      "lo   readily  exchangeable.     The  natives 

w  lud  T  liriv«    IxH'n  fi,lil  an  amusing  story 
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a  stranger  who  Ueard  them  betting  hundreds  of  poxmdF?  at  a 
cock-fightt  they  being  really  very  poor  people;  and  his  indigna- 
tion was  only  allayed  when  he  found  that  these  were  pounds 
a%'oirdupoifi  of  yams.  The  yams  were  stored  in  some  warehouse, 
and  the  losers  of  bets  at  the  cock-fight  gave  orders  to  deliver  so 
many  hundred  pounds  to  the  winners*  Suppose  on  settling  thtir 
engagements  all  the  bettoi"^  had  orders  to  receive  yams,  and  all 
ako  had  to  give  orders  to  pay  yams ;  nb\"iously  the  shortest  mode 
of  settlement,  instead  of  rnp%*ing  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
hactwardn  and  forwards*  would  be  to  set  off  orders  on  either 
side^  and  so  to  determine  the  residuary  right  f>f  ownership  to  the 
stock  of  yams  in  store.  The  transactions  of  tlie  Clearing-House 
are  precisely  similan  and  only  determine  tho  right  of  ownei-ship 
which  has  changed  hands  to  certain  amounts  of  gold,  or  to 
certain  definite  promises  to  pay  gold. 

It  is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  large  amounts  of  money, 
which  belong  to  other  nations,  may  stiU  remain  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  gi-eat  bank  as  well  as  great  clearing-house  of  the  world ; 
the  right  to  claim  them  being  yesterday  with  ^\merica,  to-day 
with  France,  and  to-moiTOW  vnth  Germany,  transferred  repeatedly 
by  bills  of  exchange,  but  the  money  itself  remaining  still  in 
England.  And  thus,  singularly  enough,  the  very  distinction  of 
Eogtand  as  the  commercial  centre  and  money  market  of  the 
world  has  had  the  effect  of  so  raising  prices  and  wages — in  other 
words,  of  depreciating  the  value  of  gold  or  money  relatively  to 
atiier  things — as  to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  lamented  over 
hy  Mr,  Greg  and  othei-s,  which  foresliadows  the  departure  of  our 
manufacturing  supremacy. 

In  the  chapter  on  Free  Tmde  and  Protection,  in  Professor 
Cninies'  recent  work,  he  obser^^es  that  "the  system  of  protec- 
tion naturally  grew  out  of  the  system  of  the  balance  of  trade;' 
*•  They  were  not/'  he  says,  **  so  much  distinct  systems  as  different 
aspects  of  the  same  system/*  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  that 
there  is  very  intimate  connection  between  the  idea  of  protectioti 
and  the  fact  of  the  balance  of  trade.  But  I  submit  that  the 
bulanee  of  trade  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  system.  The  imaginary 
^--^--T-  nf  national  demand,  supposed  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  is 
a  ;  hj'pothesiw  quite  mitenable.     Of  course  an  interchange 

of  goods  and  services  between  two  communities,  amounting  to 
^  *«  -^^  -  value*  or  amount  of  money  of  account,  is  con- 
c*  1  L  r  happens  in  practice,     if  a  difference  in  value 

exjtte  arootmting  to  one  pound*  one  doUari  or  one  franc,  that 
Xf'  --  18  the  balance  of  trade,  is  a  fact:  and  the  difference 
lt»  paid  in  gold  or  mlver,  though  it  may  be  so  paid  by 

merely  tmnafening  the  right  to  claim  the  coin,  in  the  conntrj* 
t  gainst  which   the    balance  is  apparent,   without    moving  the 

y  2 
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precious  metal  itself.  And  the  circulation  of  this  right  is  part 
of  the  operation  of  what  we  call  credit,  to  which  we  attribute 
fio  great  advantage  without  seeing  the  injury  which  the  manu- 
facture  of  credit  in  place  of  money  inflicts  upon  all  those  whose 
incomes  are  fixed  and  paid  in  money,  and  indeed  upon  every  one 
who  piu'chases  with  money. 

Money  being  in  fact,  as  so  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price,  an  article  of  exchange,  everything  wliich  serves  in  the 
place  of  true  money  becomes  an  article  of  exchange  also;  and 
thus,  for  instance,  the  enormous  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
currency  in  the  United  States  has  helped  to  lower  everywhere 
the  value  of  money  relatively  to  other  commodities :  and  not  a 
clerk  in  London^  with  three  hundred  a^-year,  but  has  suffered  in 
his  circumstances  from  the  flood  of  American  Gritenhach  which 
displaced  the  precious  metals  in  America,  and  sent  them  abroad 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the  exchangeable  commodity  (money) 
in  other  places.  None  of  us  gets  as  much  in  exchange  for  a 
sovereign  as  if  the  issue  of  American  legal-tender  notes  had  not 
taken  place. 

Suppose  an  amount  of  other  exchangeable  commodities  equal 
to  1,000  units  of  account  (let  it  be  £*),  and  an  aggre^te  of  the 
conuuodity  gold— apportioned  in  pieces  of  cei-tified  quahty  and 
weight  as  coin — ^also  amounting  to  1,000  units  of  account  (£)^ 
Now  a  imit  of  gold  will  exchange  for  a  unit  of  other  (com- 
modities. Then  suppose  the  amount  of  gold,  money  of  the 
world  at  large,  augmented  by  the  issue  of  paper  promises  to 
pay  gold  to  the  amount  of  1,000  unite.  You  then  have  money 
to  the  amount  of  2,0CM)  units  against  other  commodities  of 
1,000  units:  one  unit  of  other  commodities  %vill  only  exchange 
against  two  of  money.  All  money  is  depreciated  to  one-half  of 
its  original  value,  and  the  owner  of  true  property,  true  money,  is 
mulcted  of  half  its  original  value  in  exchange  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  credit.  This  action  is  modified  by  circumBtance8, 
as,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  currency  in  the  States 
does  not  pass  at  its  nominal  value  as  compared  to  gold;  but 
the  principle  which  I  have  roughly  described  is  in  action  all 
round  us  at  the  same  time.  Every  bank  note  or  legal-tender 
note  helps  to  reduce  the  value  of  fixed  incomes  payable  in 
money. 

The  connection  at  first  may  not  be  obvious,  but  these  facts 
have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  controversy  between  free  trade 
and  protection,  which  Professor  Caimes  says  is  unfortunately  not 
yet  extinct,  or  indeed  may  rather  be  said  to  be  active  and  glowing 
with  something  of  its  pristine  fervour.     In  truth  it  cannot  die 

^  MfwwwCT  to  Sir  Robert  Pe©r»  !ftiuou«  quwtion— "  Wliat  ti  ajiomuir*— i»  that 
a  **  X"  itt  n  tinit  of  (hccount  ol  7iilii0|  as  n  **  lb.**  U  a  unit  of  mcouhI  of  weight 
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-while  a  balance  of  trade,  payable  in  the  commodity  moncr,  exists 
us  a  fact* 

As  Mr*  liuiiamj  Trifc  wull  said  iu  Lis  New  York  lecture,  the 
reiison  that  so  much  confusion  prevails  about  the  subject  of 
crnrrencj-,  as  well  as  other  economical  questions,  is  that  **  we  do 
not  begin  from  the  beginning.'^  **  A  priori  notions  taken  up 
^Wthout  exaniinatiou  form  the  staple  of  our  thoughts/'  and  until 
we  get  rid  of  the  absurdly  inaccurate  a  priori  notion,  that  money 
is  only  a  tool  of  exchange*  we  shall  wander  helplessly  in  the  mazes 
'.vhere  \m  Oxford  friend  was  loat,  ^vho  declared  that  currency 
passed  his  understanding. 

Professor  Cairnes  observes  that  nations  only  trade  with  one 
another  when  by  so  doing  they  can  satisfy  their  desires  at  smaller 
«acrifice  or  cost  than  by  direct  production  of  the  commodities 
which  minister  to  them:  and  he  states  that  this  is  the  justification 
of  free  trade.  And  this  would  be  a  perfect  justification  if  nationis 
really  did  exchange  their  own  products  directly  for  the  products 
which  they  obtain  from  other  coramunities.  But  to  suppose  that 
they  do  so  is  only  true  in  an  abstruse,  scientific  sense,  as  it  is  true 
in  such  a  sense  to  say  that  mankind  feeds  on  air  and  earth,  because 
the  flesh  which  we  eat  has  been  fonned  of  vegetables,  nourished 
by  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  If  we  tried  to  obtain  our 
aliment  directly  from  these  8om"oes  \\ithout  the  intervention  of 
onr  usual  kinds  of  food,  we  should  not  find  the  operation  suc- 
:essfu].  Free  trade,  without  the  intervention  of  gold,  is  quite  as 
impossible  ;  and  the  intervention  of  gold  produces  most  impoi-tant 
tTnodifications  in  the  results  expected  from  theoretical  free  trade. 
TTIie  smaller  sacrifice  or  cost  wliich  we  secure  is  a  smaller  saciifice 
or  cost  of  money  as  an  article  of  exchange ;  not  less  labour  nor 
,!  'duction.     Free  trade,  of  itself,  unneutralized   by  other 

tunces,  tends  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  holder  of 
money — ^which  is  the  accumulated  result  of  former  labour — as 
compared  to  the  existing  working  producer  of  consmnable  goods. 
Now,  upon  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
nnmber,  this  is  not  to  be  desired.  Those  who  have  tiie  money 
J  '  iiys  the  few  and  tlie  rich — the  capitalists.  The  many — the 
V  ig  class — are  those  who  only  have  their  labour  and  its 

prodncta  to  sell  for  money,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  get  the 
^  f  as  much  of  the  indestiiictible  money  as  they  can. 

'-  ^      tion  between  labonr  and  capital.     But  no  varia- 

tion in  the  proportions  in  which  money  is  exchanged  for  labonr  or 
producta  destroys  that  portion  of  the  exchangeable  property  of  the 
tifttion. 

Itii  V€ry  remarkable  how,  wlule  professing  to  be  followers  of 

'  li,  we  have  inverted  some  of  his  leading  principles. 

Irjiitttd  be  wa.s  not  alsvnv.^  liim.^olf  conF^ii-teLLt  ;  but  it  18 
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obvious  tliat  he  did  regard  the  internal  or  home  trade  of  a  country 
as  being  tho  most  important.  He  represents  it  as  that  in  ^vhich 
uqual  capital  afforAs  the  greatest  revenue,  and  creates  the  greatest 
employment  to  the  people  of  the  coimtrj- ;  and  he  protCBted  against 
Hubordinating  tliis  to  foreign  trade.  On  the  contraiy»  the  advo- 
cates of  the  commercial  system  against  which  he  fought  saw  clearly 
eJiough  that  foreigo  trade,  if  prosperous,  produces  its  results  to 
the  nation  in  gold  and  silver,  which  are  and  must  be  the  com- 
modities evt'utually  rewarding  sncoessfid  cummerce.  In  auswer 
to  the  prohibition  to  expoii  the  precious  metals,  they  urged  that 
"the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminish  the  quantity  of  those  metals  in 
the  kingdom ;  that  on  the  contraiy,  it  might  frequently  increase 
the  quantity,  because,  if  the  consinnption  of  foreign  goods  w^as 
not  thereby  increased  in  the  eountiy,  those  goods  might  be  re-ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  and^  being  there  sold  for  a  large  profit, 
might  bring  back  much  more  tre=asm*e  than  was  originally  sent  out 
to  purchase  them/' 

These  defenders  of  foreign  trade  were  right.  They  saw  that 
if  the  foreign  goods  were  consumed  in  the  eountiy  they  at  least 
would  recover  their  money  from  the  consumers,  theii"  fellow  comi- 
tiymen,  though  gold  might  go  out  of  the  country ;  and  they  saw, 
too,  that  if  used  again  in  foreign  tirade  the  eventual  profit  must  be 
more  gold  and  silver* 

But  Adam  Smith  in  this  matter  was  right  also,  and  did  see  more 
clearly  what  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  notwith- 
standing the  ghtteiing  allurements  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  con- 
sequent enrichment  in  the  precious  metals.  He  saw  that — in  spite 
of  the  indisputable  fact  that  money  is  always  an  article  of  ^c- 
change,  which  he  did  not  see— the  value  of  money  is  relative,  and 
does  not  constitute  it  food  or  clothing,  or  any  of  the  necessary 
comforts  of  life.  He  saw  that  bo  far  as  the  trade  of  a  eountiy  is 
contained  witlnn  itseh",  aud  influx  of  money  from  without  is  pre- 
vented, it  matters  nothing  how  mnall  a  quantity  of  money  exists^ 
for  it  w^ould  be  relatively  enough.  Let  us  imagine  a  community 
possessing  all  materials  and  forms  of  industry  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce necessary  comforts,  and  even  luxuries  for  themselves,  and 
prevented  from  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  other  com- 
munities. Suppose  that  its  population  is  in  number  a,  that  its 
annual  production  of  all  kinds  ainoimta  to  x^  and  that  it  possesses, 
as  a  body,  gold  used  as  money  equal  in  value  to  y.  Then  let  us 
suppoBc  that  m  the  course  of  accntiny  the  popxdation  increases  to 
2o,  and  that  from  unproved  machinery,  aud  inventions,  and  gniater 
industiy,  the  production  has  increased  to  3ir,  while  the  amount  of 
money  remains  at  tf^  there  being  no  means  of  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  coin*     It  is  this  Uiird  factor,  y,  wliich  the  economists 
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ays  omit  in  their  calculations.  The  whole  pmporty  of  the  com- 
munity is  3iif  +  y.  But  it  is,  I  think,  here  obvioufl  that  without 
ar  ''  lorn  of  trade,  or  foreign  trade  at  all,  each  xnili\'idual  on  an 
H  ^^  d lialf  aB  rich  again  in  material  comfort^  in  ^^orldly goods, 
and  that  each  posaeasor  of  a  fractional  part  of  y  will  be  able  to 
purchaae  \nth  it  three  times  the  qmintity  of  ^r  wluch  he  could  have 
done  a  century  beture.  Such  an  inHtaiicc  aB  tldn  is  Utopian  m  its 
character*  but  it  iHustrateB  the  idea,  which  was  evidently  present 
in  Adam  Smith'rt  mind,  aiad  is  the  aame  idea  which  is  the  root  of 
the  system  of  the  protectionist.  Practically,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  nnmerous,  but  theoretically,  it  might  be  possible  under  a 
gyetem  most  strictly  prohibitive  to  have  all  productions  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  community  to  develop  much  cheaper  as  measured 
against  gold,  than  imder  free  trade,  which  lets  in  ad^litional 
supplies  of  money* 

And  the  supposed  case  also  exposcB  the  fallacy  of  regitrding 
money  an  merely  macliinery^  of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  necea- 
sary  for  eflfectiiig  exchangee,  and  of  which  more  than  that  quantity 
cannot  be  reqidied.  If  wo  think  of  this  for  a  moment  we  see  that 
it  is  nonsense.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  an  ounce  of 
gold  should  not  exchange  for  double  the  quantity  of  any  goods 
which  it  now  purchases,  except  the  fact  that  gold  Ib  only  worth 
half  as  much  relatively  to  other  things  as  it  would  then  be.     But 

V  ' '"'  M  dollar  cotdd  just  as  easily  "  circidute  ■*  the 
i  U  as  it  is  supposed  tliat  it  takes  a  crown  or  a 

>eagle  to  move. 
It  i*^  essential  to  a  coiToct  understanding  of  this  subject  to  re- 
member that  whenever  we  talk  of  cheapness  or  dearness  of  goods 
— whether  we  intend  it  or  not — the  language  we  use  means  cheap- 
ne«ts  or  dearness  as  measured  against  gold,  for  we  have  no  otlier 
real  standard.  It  is  only  by  cost  in  money  that  any  comparison 
b<j  instituted.  And  any  attempt  to  explain  these  problems 
^^    "  '  to  the  intervention  of  money  is  simply  hopelessly 

ij  , ,  \\\  for  instiiuce,  according  to  prevalent  theories  of 

favourable  production,  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
wbotif  '         '  wn  in  South  Australia  at  a  profit  on  laud  that 

do4!«  )       ^  an  average  more  than  ten  bushels  f>er  acre,  and 

whore  wages  are  six  shillings  per  day  j  and  not  only  at  a  profit  in 
tl      '  *  *  Tut  that  it  can  be  taken  to  England  and  there  com- 

p  'dly  with  wheat  produced  from  land  fom-  times  as 

fSeitSe,  culti\*iited  by  labourers  not  getting  a  fourth  of  the  money 

V  '  '!nly  not  hving  half  as  well  as  their  fellows  in 
S  The  natund  fuciUties  in  land  and  labour,  the 
1  ii.iry  neoeesaries  for  the  production  of  wheat,  are  incomparably 
^1             *     "     '    id»  and  according  to  commonly  received  doctrines, 

V  1  ought  to  be  impr<fi!sibk\  but  it  is  the  fact.    The 
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true  explaDation  is  simplj'  tliat  tlie  AuBtmlian  wheat  does  not  cost 

80  much  in  money  to  produce.  Land  is  alnioBt  rent-free,  and 
pecuharities  of  cUraate  enable  rriachinery  to  be  nsed  for  reaping, 
which  eaves  moneij^  which  must  otherwise  be  paid  for  labour. 
But  the  fact  shows  that  we  delude  ourselves  when  we  suppose 
that  these  questions  are  settled  altogether  by  imagined  superior 
facilities  of  countries  for  producing  this  or  that  commodity. 

On  the  principles  of  free  trade  it  is  contended  that  Providence 
has  endowed  nations  with  special  facilities ;  that  one  people  ad- 
mirably gifted  for  working  in  metals  are  not  equally  so  for  making 
cloths ;  that  others,  lia\nng  peculiar  advantages  for  growing  food, 
cannot,  \vathout  iofjinging  natural  laws,  turn  their  attention  to 
weaving  caKcoes.  It  is  even  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
people  to  produce  their  own  food.  They  can  do  some  other  thing, 
and  with  the  price  of  their  labour  purchase  from  foreigners  their 
meat  and  their  bread* 

But  it  is  soon  found  that  tliese  principles  cannot  be  pushed  far 
-without  working  some  practical  inconvenience.  In  many  coimtries 
— as  has  been  pointed  out  by  M,  Alby  in  the  article  in  the  Retve 
(fes  Deu.r  Mondes^  referred  to  by  Professor  Caimes — the  national 
products  being  nearly  all  more  expensive  to  produce,  as  measured 
against  money,  than  similar  products  in  foreign  countries,  the 
advice  would  have  so  often  to  be  repeated,  that,  in  Fmnce  for 
instance,  it  would  enjoin  abandonment  of  the  production  of  pit- 
coaL  of  iron,  of  cloth  and  calico,  of  all  the  great  industries,  of  all 
that  constitutes  the  tnie  strength  and  riches  of  nations;  and  France 
might  have  left  for  her  production,  champagne,  works  of  art. 
paper-hangings,  perfumery,  shoes,  and  gloves,  all  that  constitutes 
the  airy  and  ephemeral  empire  of  fashion.  M.  Alby  may  well 
exclaim,  **Is  it  to  France,  who  has  given  birth  to  such  industrial 
marvels,  that  language  like  this  should  be  held  !'* 

But  we  may  go  nearer  home,  and  take  for  consideration  & 
condition  of  affairs  to  which  we  seem  to  be  fast  approaching 
in  England.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  unless  something 
like  a  revolution  occui's,  touching  the  annual  rent  or  cost  of  land 
to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  impossible  for  England  any  longer  to 
compete  in  her  own  markets  with  the  agricultural  products  of 
countries  where  land  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking*  She  must 
cease  to  cultivate  her  own  food,  and  depend  for  it  upon  na- 
tions who  can  furnish  it,  not  wnth  greater  natural  ease,  but  more 
cheaply  as  compared  to  money.  This  is  tlie  ob^aous  and  natural 
result  of  the  fasliionable  economical  doctrine.  But  will  it  suit  our 
national  pride,  or  indeed  be  consistent  with  our  national  existence, 
to  be  dependent  for  our  food  upon  the  sufferance  of  tvro  nations 
like  the  United  States  and  Russia,  who,  if  united  in  any  quarrel 
with  us,  need  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  fire  a  shot,  but  could 
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quietly  Btarve  tis  into  Bubinission  by  shutting  off  our  supplies  of 
foodt  But  Buppose  even  this  difficulty  removed  or  provided  for. 
We  know  that  our  principal  productions  are  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  manufactures*  iron  and  steel*  coal,  and  rnachineiy.  It  is 
the  fact,  account  for  it  as  wu  may,  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
branches  of  industry  in  which  other  countries  are  not  now  treading 
on  our  heels.  We  have  enough  to  do  to  hold  the  lead,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  be  surpassed.  In  this  case  are  we  to  be  customers 
to  our  rivals,  abandoning  what  we  can  do  as  well,  but  not  so 
cheaply,  as  measured  by  money  ?  And  if  so,  with  what  produc- 
tions is  the  nation  then  to  buy  the  food  which  it  has  ceased  to  be 
able  to  produce  at  a  profit  t 

The  point  involved  in  these  questions  is  also  present  in  the  issue 
between  the  squatter  and  the  farmer  in  Australia,  The  squatter 
is  naturally  a  free-trader,  as  is  his  analogue,  the  cotton-grower  of 
the  Southern  United  States.  He  says  in  effect  to  the  farmer,  and 
I  have  heard  it  said,  "  It  is  all  nonsense  your  attempting  to  grow 
com  here.  You  can  only  make  at  best  a  very  moderate  Rubsietence, 
and  you  can  never  become  weahhy.  One  hundred  thousand  acres 
divided  between  200  of  you  may  give  you  and  your  famiEes  a 
scanty  support,  but  at  the  outside  you  will  not  make  between  you 
a  profit  of  £10,000  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  Now 
let  me  have  the  100,000  acres  and  I  will  stock  them  with  200,000 
shci-^p,  which  I  have  the  gold  to  buy,  and  I  will  make  single-handed  a 
profit  of  £50,000  a  year.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  so  employing  the 
land  it  will  produce  no  food  for  man,  except  my  suiplus  sheep, 
which  I  don't  think  tt  worth  my  w^hile  to  keep  for  wool,  and  under 
your  cultivation  it  would  have  supported  your  200  families,  num- 
bering 1,0<X)  80ul8;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  point,  which  is 
according  to  all   economical  doctiines,  that  the  coimtry  should 

'  devote  itself  to  those  occupations  by  which  the  gi-eatost  amount 
of  wealth  can  be  produced ;  and  I  demonstrate  to  you  that  wool- 
growing  is  more  profitable  than  giomngfood.  So  you  must  make 
way  for  me,  and  yon  can  irapoH  the  food  whence  you  like,  and  can 
get  it  cheapest." '  Naturally  the  farmers  do  not  see  the  matter  in 
this  light*     They  say,  "We  have  no  money  w^th  wliich  to  stock 

'eheep  runs,  and  next  to  none  to  buy  food.  If  the  country  is  to  be 
devoted  to  sheep  pasture  and  wool-growing,  as  the  most  profitable 
;  '  there  will  be  no  room  and  no  emplojTuent  for  us,  as  sheep- 

i  -    requires  very  few  hands  5   but  without  employment  we 

cannot  live,  and  to  make  way  for  you  is  not  so  easy  as  you  may 
wish.  The  development  of  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
country  ib  a  matter  of  verj'  subordinate  consideration  to  us  com- 
pared witJi  our  personal  subsistence.  Even,  therefore,  if  coni- 
'  -  to  be  protected;  even  if  yi>u  are  made  to  pay  five 
it.  when  by  f r-ee  trade  you  could  get  it  for  four  shillings, 
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that  is  better  for  ufl,  tho  far  gi^eater  numben  You  will  have  to 
forego  the  luxuries  wbich  you  might  purchase  wtb  those  extra 
fehillings,  or  the  weahh  which  you  uiight  amass  by  accumulating 
them,  but  we  shall  get  those  extra  shillings  wherewith  to  purchase 
necessaries.  Protection  ivill  force^  to  a  certain  extent,  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  comfoiis  of  life.'* 

And  there  is  Uttle  room  to  doubt  that  the  farmer  is  right  so  far 
as  he  is  cuncemod.  All  the  promised  profits  to  the  nation  from 
free  trade — all  the  gi-eater  wealth  derived  from  growing  wool  in- 
stead of  wheat,  consist  only  of  greater  accumulations  of  gold;  and 
like  Midas,  the  people  may  be  stunned  while  thcy»  or  at  least  some 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  are  roUing  in  wealth.  WTio  shall  say 
indeed  that  the  myth  of  Midas's  request  to  DionysiiiB  and  ita  con- 
sequences is  not  the  remauis  of  some  exploded  attempt  at  free 
trade  in  some  remote  post-gorilla  period,  when  our  progunitorehad 
not  lost  then*  pointed  ears  ? 

But  it  is  indeed  very  remarkable  how  the  questions  betvreen 
the  people  and  the  landowners — ^between  capital  and  subsistence 
— between  the  wool-growere  and  wheat-growei-s  in  the  time 
of  Henry  ^' III,,  of  which  the  circumstances  are  so  gi'aphically 
described  by  ilr,  Froude  in  has  History,  are  now  reproduced  in 
ooimtriee  then  imknown.  In  a  note  to  his  first  chiipter  Mr*  Froude 
disclaims  any  intention  to  oppose  the  receive^!  and  ascertained 
conclusions  of  pohtical  economy  in  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
social  poUcy  of  the  Tudor  government;  and,  no  doubt,  the  circum* 
stances  of  England  are  not  the  same  now  as  then*  But  even  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  how  precisely  the  same  great 
causes  still  produce  the  same  effects  in  accordance  ^vith  the  laws 
of  which  the  operation  has  been  obscured  l)y  the  extraordinaiy 
delusion  that  exchangeable  property  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange. 

These  considerations  may  help  to  clear  the  gromid  for  u^  somo- 
what  in  examining  the  arguments  of  Professor  Caij'nes  and  his 
uomments  upon  the  views  of  M.  Alby, 

Mr.  Caunes  regards  protection  as  growing  out  of  the  system  of 
the  balance  of  tmde,  uf  which  the  former  aimed  at  enrichuig  tlie 
countiy  by  drawng  to  it  the  precious  metals.  As  I  have  before 
remarked,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is  a  fact  of  which  the  inevitable  tendency  is  to  draw  the 
precious  metals  into  the  comitry  to  wliich  tho  balance  is  fa vom-able; 
and  notwithstanding  the  repetition,  I  recall  attention  to  tliis  fact* 
Mr.  Cairnes  himself,  in  the  chapter  unmediately  preceding,  states 
that^  as  a  matt<tr  of  fact,  commercial  equilibrimn  dtjes  not  exist ; 
'*  it  \my  rarely  happens  that  the  whole  exports  of  a  country,  oven 
if  we  take  an  average  of  many  years,  exactly  pay  for  tho  whole  uf 
its  impoiis ;  nor  can  it  truly  be  said  that  there  is  any  tendency  tn 
the  dealings  of  nations  towards  this  result.''    Now,  if  ho,  we  get 
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rid  of  all  the  nonsense  whicli  has  been  talked  about  equation  of 
national  demands  ;  we  see  that  there  m  always  an  inequality^ — 
always  what  we  call  a  balance,  which  has  to  be  paid  or  received 
in  the  shape  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  trade  between  any  two 
comitries.  Free  trade  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  this  interchange 
shall  be  made  at  a  profit — -that  we  should  buy  with  money  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  so  make  a  profit  which 
can  only  be  embodied  in  the  precious  metals,  thus  drawing  them 
to  the  successful  nation,  and  most  effectually  reproducing  the  o^^ 
commercial  system. 

Protection,  nn  the  other  haml,  without  specially  aiming  at  it, 
does  tend  to  reduce  the  profits  uf  foreign  trade,  and.  j^rv  ianto, 
additions  tu  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  while  it  has,  as  can 
>e  shown  on  the  admission  of  Mr»  Cairaes,  a  decided  effect  in 
Educing  a  more  thiifty  manixjulation  of  raw  materials  for  pro- 
duction. 

He  calls  protection  "  the  venerable  sophism."  The  whole  of 
the  confusion  in  this  matter  aiises  from  another  aged  sophism,  old 
as  Adam  Smith,  but  not  venerable  except  from  its  age — the 
doctrine  that  nations  can  get  rich  and  accumulate  capital  by 
interclittnging  perishable  articles  with  one  another — that  England 
can  become  wealthy  by  exchanging  hai^dware  with  Frtince  for 
wine ;  as  if  a  cutler,  who  should  make  a  penknife  and  scissors 
every  day^  and  change  them  with  a  publican  and  a  butcher  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  beefsteak,  which  he  diiuks  and  eats,  covdd 
by  this  process  make  provision  for  his  family- 
Free  trade  is  indeed  a  reproduction  of  the  commercial  system 
imder  a  specious  disguise;  and  it  is  not  too  much  too  say  that 
Great  Britain  does  now  suffer  from  some  of  its  consequences  as 
ich-  She  would  have  suffered  more  but  for  the  fact  pointed  out 
t>3*  Mr.  Cairnes  that  a  permanently  favom^able  inchnation  of  the 
balance  cannot  be  ensured.  Inilux  into  any  nation  of  large  quan- 
|titie^  of  gold — which  is  the  true  money  of  the  world — so  rapidly 
Bnds  to  raise  prices  of  everythuig  else  in  that  community  that 
money  soon  flows  out  again  to  places  where  it  can  be  exchanged 
to  greater  advantage  ;  but  not  before  the  eflects  so  well  described 
hy  Hume  have  been  njore  or  less  produced,  as  they  may  be  seen 
have  been  produced  already  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  have 
>C€n  stimulated  by  every  fonn  of  creit  by  which  paper  money 
has  taken  tlxe  place  of  gold* 

Mr.  Cairnes  refei^  to  the  article  by  IL  Alby  in  the  Hevun  de^ 
ikujr  Momlis^  of  lt5th  October,  18t)l»,  as  accepted  by  protecrionists 
ai$  a  triumphant  exposition  of  their  argument.  He  is  scarcely  fair 
to  Al»  -Vlby,  or  else  the  protectionist  party  in  France  must  have 
t5o  modiiied  their  views  i\&  to  make  them  look  very  like  an  admis- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  free  trade.     At  the  end  of  his  essay 
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summijig  up  his  concluaonsj  M,  Alby  speaks  of  protection  as  a  system 
which  has  had  its  day,  and  has  been  an  advantage  to  industry, 
but  which  iii  the  nature  of  thiugs  and  course  of  time  necessiirily 
becomes  burdensome  to  it.  That  day  he  thinks  has  arrived,  and 
French  industry  can  only  gain  by  being  disembarrassed.  True 
protectionists  would  scarcely  speak  in  this  vnse. 

In  foi-mer  pages  M.  Alby  has  shown  the  disadvantages  in  the 
complicated  and  interwoven  industries  of  old  countries,  belonging 
to  a  protective  system,  which  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  fairly 
between  numerous  interested  parties,  each  of  whom  washes  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burdens  which  press  upon  himself,  but  is  most 
willing  that  those  of  his  neighbours  should  be  retained.  But  from 
a  cei'tain  point  of  view  he  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  only  an 
urbitrarj^  and  theoretic  doctrine  which  teaches  that  there  is 
constant  opposition  between  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the 
producer.  They  are,  for  by  far  the  most  part,  the  same  persons 
in  different  chamcters,  except  w4iere  the  consuraei-a  are  people 
living  on  accumulated  propertj^  or  money  which  is  capital ;  and 
then,  indeed,  the  interests  of  the  producers  should  take  the  first 
place,  for  they  furnish  all  that  annual  revenue  from  capital  which 
provides  for  the  expense  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Cainies  objects  to  M.  Alby's  st^itement  that  the  strength  of 
the  protectionist's  case  lies  in  its  ensemble, — **  that  it  is  an  asso- 
ciative pact  w^hich  embraces  the  w^hole  country.  Each  consents 
to  pay  for  all  the  products  he  requires  a  price  augmented  by  the 
customs  tariff  on  the  condition  of  obtaining  for  his  own  products  in 
the  home  market  a  price  equally  augmented  by  the  same  means." 

But  theoretically,  and  if  protection  amounted  to  prohibition  of 
all  trade,  tlxis  would  be  true.  As  I  have  shown  above,  a  state  of 
things  is  quite  conceivable  in  which  the  money  prices  of  every- 
thing might  become  less  and  less  undur  strict  protection,  but,  if 
any  commerce  is  permitted,  in  proportion  as  prices  fell,  would 
demand  from  other  places  able  to  purchase  vntli  money  tend  to 
raise  them  again^  unless  those  other  places  protected  their  own 
similar  products, 

Mr.  Cairnes  thinks  that  the  fact  is  overlooked  "  that  it  is  only 
those  industries  which  are  carried  on  at  a  relative  disadvantage 
that  stand  in  need  of  protection,  and  that,  consequently — since  in 
no  country  are  all  industTies  equally  favoured  by  Nature — the 
consmnmation  M.  Alby  contemplates  with  so  much  Eatisfaction  is 
incapable  of  realization  in  any  part  of  the  world  during  ftny 
stage  of  commercial  progress.  It  is  precisely  because  in  no 
country  are  all  industries  equally  favoured  by  Nature  that  Mr. 
Cainies*  objection  fails.  According  to  the  free  trade  theory, 
pushed  to  its  logical  extent,  each  eountiy  should  only  do  that 
tiling*  produce  that  article  of  commerce,  in  respect  of  wliicli  it  is 
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most  favoured — gold  countries  should  produce  nothing  but  gold 
countries  with  specially  good  copper  mines  nothing  but  copper  ; 
wine  countries  nothiug  but  wine  ;  China  nothing  but  tea ;  Australia 
nothing  but  wool ;  South  America  nothing  but  hides.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places  say  naturally :  **  It  is  quite  true,  this  is 
by  far  the  most  favoured  industry  in  this  country,  but  tliis  is  not 
sufficient  to  employ  all  of  us  j  we  want  employment — work  to  do 
that  we  may  Uve,  We  cannot  remove  to  other  countries,  for  in 
each  the  favoured  industry  is  over-supplied  with  labour.  That  the 
few  engaged  in  the  favoured  industry  enjoy  exceptional  advan- 
tages in  competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  starve.  On  the  contrary  that  is  an  excellent 
argmnent  why  they  should  pay  ns  rather  more  for  all  the  suppUes 
which  they  want,  and  which  we  can  foniish  if  we  are  protected, 
than  tliey  could  get  tliem  for  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
We  can  then  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  prosecute  the  industry 
under  disadvantageous  circumstancee,  if  we  know  that  sufficiently 
high  prices  will  be  ensured  to  enable  us  to  recover  the  capital 
expended,  and  give  us  a  profit  to  live  upon.  And  then  remember 
bat  the  capital  will  not  be  destroyed,  nor  sent  out  of  the  country, 
but  remain  within  our  borders  and  circulate  among  oui-selves.  If 
you  spend  a  little  more  money  upon  us  than  you  other\\n8e  would, 
we  also  shall  spend  mure  upon  those  whom  we  employ;' 

This  ia  the  answer  to  the  wine-growers  and  silk-wea%-ers  of 
France,  the  western  farmers,  and  southern  cotton-planters  of  the 
United  Statea  and  I  may  add  the  wool-growei-s  and  gold-diggers 
of  Australia.  It  is  exactly  because  the  favoured  industry  in  any 
nation  recpures  no  assistance,  that  it  can  assist  tlie  industries  not 
eo  fortimate.  And  it  is  forgotten  that  nothing  is  otherwise  saved 
except  labour,  which  is  wasted  iji  idleness ;  no  other  wealth  can 
be  accumulated.  If  those  crowds  of  agricultural  labourers  who 
have  recently  emigrated  from  England  had  remained,  they  must 
either  eventually  have  submitted  to  the  old  rate  of  wages,  or  have 
starved*  it  ceiiainly  would  not  be  found  that  there  was  room  for 
them  in  the  occupations  still  enjoying  advantages  in  England, 
which  do  not  remain  with  agriculture.  Suppose  that  the  high 
price  secured  by  protection  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  onerous 
conditions  under  which  native  industry  is  tempted  to  work ; 
suppose  that  Frenchmen,  as  Mr.  Cairaes  says,  are  encouraged  to 
produce  iron  from  ores  of  inferior  quality  by  the  high  price 
secured  to  them — what  has  happened?  Useful  iron  has  been 
<._i„^_l^^  from  ores  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted; 
'  ,  iient  has  been  afforded  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  idle  for  want  of  occupation  ;  people  have  been  fed  who 
^would  otherwise  have  starved ;  and,  as  a  set-oft*  to  this,  some 
Others  have  been  obliged  to  smoke  fewer  cigars  and  drink  less 
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wine  than  they  would  have  had  money  to  purchase,  if  they  had 
not  been  compelled  to  Bpend  it  on  imn.  In  the  absence  of  pro- 
tection, **  they,"  "we  are  told»  **  %vould  obtain  th(^ir  iron  on  more 
favoumble  terms  at  a  Braaller  Baorificb  of  labour  and  abgtinencf? 
by  exchan^g  for  it  their  ^vin©»  and  eilkswitli  England/*  The 
sooner  we  send  "labour  and  abetrnence**  after  "medium  of  ex- 
change,"' the  better  for  economical  science.  A^liose  labour  t  and 
abstinence  from  what  ?  Uofortimately  the  persons  who  hare  the 
wine  and  silks  are  not  those  who  want  the  iron.  The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  want  to  sav6  labour — we  want  to  find  wholesome  and 
remunerative  employment  for  paupers.  And  if  tlie  sacrifice  of 
**  abstinence  *'  only  means,  as  I  beUeve  it  does,  that  riches  will  not 
accumulate  so  fast  in  the  hands  of  capitalists — that  the  employers 
of  labour  will  have  to  forego  some  luxuries  that  they  may  give 
higher  wages  to  the  labourei*s,  and  that  the  comforts  of  life  ma}^ 
be  thus  more  equally  distributed — I  cannot  see  much  objection  to 
this,  though  personally,  as  a  constimer,  I  suffer  from  such  a  st^te 
of  things  in  the  place  of  ray  residence,  where  my  income  certainly 
does  not  purchase  for  me  half  the  amount  of  luxuries  that  it  could 
procure  in  many  other  coimtries,  but  where,  I  rejoice  to  say,  there 
are  no  paupers,  properly  so  called,  and  no  poor,  except  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  Avidow  and  the  orphan. 

Leaving  the  Freiach  case  as  stated  by  M.  Alby»  Mr.  Caimes 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  position  taken  in  the  United  States,  that 
protection  is  only  asked  for  where  American  industry  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  quote?^  Mr.  Wells  to  the  effect  that  the 
criterion  by  which  the  disadvantage  is  to  be  established  is  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  cost  estimated  by  the  money  price  of 
labour.  Mr.  Caimes  thinks  that  to  argue  that  because  the  rates 
of  wages  measured  in  money  are  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  therefore  the  eost  of  producing  commodities  i« 
higher,  is  to  prove  too  much.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
high  rates  of  wages  are  not  pecuhar  to  any  branch  of  industry, 
but  are  imiversal ;  therefore,  if  high  wages  mean  high  cost  of 
production,  and  this  high  cost  proves  a  need  for  protection,  it 
follows  that  the  fannei's  of  Illinois  and  cotton-planters  of  the 
>Southem  States  stand  as  much  in  need  of  fostering  legislation  as 
the  cotton-spinners  of  New  England  or  the  iron-masters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  exclaims  at  this  that  a  criterion  which  leads  to  sxicli 
results  must  be  regarded  as  siifficiently  condemned.  He  does  not 
see  that  the  whole  basis  of  liis  conclusion  is  a  fallacy — that  mtes 
of  wages  alone  do  not  determine  the  cost  of  production,  which 
not  only  must  be  measured  by*  but  absolutely  consists  of,  money. 
The  cotton-grower,  the  cotton-spinner,  the  wheat-grower,  the 
iron-master,  each  has  to  pay  in  the  article  money  for  the  labour 
and  materials  necessary  to  produce  the  other  articles  which  be 
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does  110 1  want  liimeelf,  but  is  to  sell  for  moiley ;  and  his  profit  can 
only  consiBt  of  the  difference  in  quantity  between  what  he  has 
given  and  receives  of  this  commodity,  as  Mr*  Bonaniy  Price  has 
shown  money  to  be.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton-grower,  he  pos- 
sesses certain  advantages  of  climate  and  cost  of  land  which, 
although  he  may  have  to  pay  higher  rates  of  wages,  diminish  the 
expense  in  money  of  producing  the  cotton  as  compared  with  tliat 
in  other  places.  The  fanner  in  Illinois  has  his  land  rent-free.  He 
does  not  pay  per  annum  so  much  in  money  for  the  annual  produce 
of  his  farm  as  he  would  have  to  give  if  he  were  the  tenant  of  a 
landlord,  and  he  is  able  to  spend  more  in  the  wages  of  labour  than 
he  otherwise  conltl,  and  yet  make  a  handsome  profit  in  the  com- 
modity, money,  which  he  can  again  exchange  for  what  he  wants. 
The  cotton^spinner  and  iron-master  have  not  these  advantages. 
For  all  their  machineiy,  and  for  all  the  labour  they  employ,  they 
have  to  pay  greatly  more  of  the  article  money  than  their  com- 
petitors find  sufficient,  and  they  cannot  prosecute  their  industry 
unless  tliey  obtain  a  larger  return  of  the  same  commoditj^  than 
their  rivals.  A  high  rate  of  wages  alone  does  not  indicate  a  high 
cost  of  production,  for  labour  often  forms  a  very  small  part  of  tliis 
where  land  is  concerned,  though  economist-s  have  amused  them- 
selves with  the  quodlihet  that  rent  is  no  paii  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  Mr.  Cairnes  asks  us  to  believe  that  a  high  rate  of 
wages^  per  m,  indicates  not  a  high  but  a  low  cost  of  production  for 
all  commodities.  He  regards  the  circumstance  that  tlie  rate  of 
waged  in  the  United  States  is  liigh,  whether  measured  in  gold 
or  in  the  most  important  articles  of  the  labourer's  consumption,  as 
a  **  fact  which  proves  that  the  cost  of  producing  gold,  as  well  as 
that  of  producing  those  other  commodities^  is  low  in  the  United 
States."  As  he  says  respecting  M,  Alby*s  article  in  the  Revue  ties 
Dewr  Mmides,  there  is  an  air  of  **  elaboration  and  parade  of 
scientifie  precision  about  this  statement***  But  what  does  it  really 
mean  t  Does  Mr.  Caimes  intend  it  to  be  miderstood  that  an  ounco 
t/f  gold  can  be  bought  for  less  than  that  araoimt  of  gold  ?  Surely 
tliis  he  cannot  mean.  Does  he  mean  that  the  labourers  engaged 
in  gold-mining  are  worse  paid  in  money  or  in  the  amount  of 
articles  of  eonsumption  which  they  use  than  those  engaged  in 
other  occupations?  I  can  answer,  ha\^g  been  the  governor  of  a 
gold  colony,  that  such  is  not  the  case.     There  is  no  class  of  men 

'  who  live  more  extravagantly  than  the  workers  in  gold  mines.  In 
what  sense,  then^  ie  gold  supposed  to  b©  produced  more  cheaply 
■  *         ■'  fher?     It  can  only  be  that  in  some  places 

u  produce  the  same  amount  of  exchange- 

» able  value  in  gold  than  in  other  commodities.    But  this  fact  is 

^    '^     *  :'V.^  -with   Ricardo's  famotis   principle  to  which 

I  ly  gives  his  adherence ;  and  even  then  the 
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circumstance  can  have  no  influence  wliateverin  affecting  the  value 
of  gold  as  measured  againfit  true  money.  Standard  gold  will  st 
be  worth  £3  17^.  I0|d.  per  ounce.  And  relatively  to  other  thinj 
its  value  will  only  be  affected  in  so  far  as  the  total  quantity  of 
gold,  first  in  the  countiy  and  then  in  the  world,  has  been  auj 
niented  by  each  new  production  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartl 
This  win  not  affect  the  truth  that  unless  a  manufacturer 
recover  as  much  gold  in  the  course  of  his  business  as  he  expend 
in  carrying  it  on,  with  some  addition  to  that  sum  as  profit  and 
remuneration  for  his  own  time  and  labour,  the  busiaess  must  stop. 

^Ind  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Cainie 
admits,  that  the  United  States  are  unable  to  compete  in  neutr 
markets  in  the  sale  of  many  important  wares  vnih  England  and 
other  countries*  He  has  to  concede  that  the  cost  of  production  is" 
not  low  in  the  case  of  all  comraodities,  and  then  he  proceeils  to 
contend  that  the  alleged  inability  of  .New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  compete  with  Manchester  and  Sheffield  in  calico  and 
cutlery  is  only  an  inabiUty  '*  to  do  so  consistently  with  obtaining 
that  rate  of  remuneration  on  their  industry,  which  is  cuirent  in 
the  United  States.**  As  if  this  settled  the  question,  or  exphiiued 
anything !  As  if  capitalists  in  America  would  not  be  content 
with  the  fortunes  made  in  Manchester  or  Sheffield !  As  if  this 
does  not  bring  us  back  again  to  the  point  that  American  labour  is 
better  paid,  chiefly  through  the  distributivtj  effect  of  protection ; 
and  that  American  capitalists  cannot  hope  to  compete  wth  the 
cheaper  labour  of  England  until  want  of  employment  should  s<j 
increase  the  need  of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  compel  them  to  be^ 
content  with  lower  money  wages. 

According  to  Mr.  Cairn es,  because  with  vast  extents  of  free 
land,  the  United  States  enjoy  unparalleled  advantages  in  producing 
the  food  of  man,  and  the  special  article  cotton,  of  which  far  the 
largest  portion  of  their  exported  production  consists,  they  are  to 
make  no  effort  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  other  respects — to  be 
content  to  make  no  progress  in  any  of  the  culture  implied  in 
scientific  manufactures,  in  the  self-respect  belonging  to  reliance 
on  their  o\vn  powers,  and  to  becoming  complete  in  all  the  fulnesK 
of  their  natural  resources.  A  great  and  populous  nation,  possess- 
ing every  requisite  for  human  happiness,  is  not  to  strive  to  develop 
those  for  herself,  but  should  be  satisfied  to  remain  the  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water — ^the  purveyor  of  raw  material  and 
mere  food  for  others  of  mankini 

Perhaps  no  more  curious  application  of  economical  fallacies  in 
an  argument  can  be  foimd  than  in  that  portion  of  his  chapter 
where  Mr.  Caimes  proceeds  to  consider  how  their  **  bold  attempt 
to  override  the  laws  of  nature  has  fared'*  in  their  endeavour  to 
render  their  resources  sxifficient  for  themselves. 
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He  begins  by  enumerating  advantages  mippoeed  to  be  posseeised 
by  a  student  of  political  economy  in  dealing  with  bucIi  a  problem, 
which  advantage©  consist  in  assuming  as  postulates  ceilain  admis- 
sions which,  if  we  take  ilr*  Bonamy  Pnce's  advice,  aud  really 
begin  at  the  tnie  beginning,  we  by  no  means  find  ourselves  able 
to  make.  He  aBSUiaes,  for  example,  that  the  destmction  caused 
by  the  civil  war  must  have  left  a  large  gap  in  the  then  existing 
wealth — in  other  words^  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  former  paper,*  it  is  far  from  clear 
that  there  was  any  such  gap  of  great  extent ;  and  it  is  veiy  certain 
that  a  large  number  of  persons,  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests, 
have  Been  reason  to  regard  the  war  as  a  potent  cause  of  the  recent 
prosperity  of  the  Union.  This  fact,  that  some  pemons  believe  it 
so  to  be,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cairnes  in  a  note,  and  can  scarcely 
be  disputed.  He  then  proceeds  to  assert  the  doctrine  that  the 
taxation  caused  by  a  national  debt  is  tantamount  to  a  deduction 
from  the  general  earnings  of  the  coniraunitj%  which  cannot  be  tme 
except  in  so  far  as  that  deduction  is  transferred  to  another  com- 
munity for  mr»ney  or  goods  borrow*ed  from  them.  Taxation,  in 
whatever  sliape,  which  is  gathered  from  the  several  members  of 
the  whole  body,  aud  then  re-distrilnitcd  among  the  same  body, 
though  m  fliflerent  proportions  and  to  different  members^  is  not  a 
deduction  from  the  eamings  of  the  body  as  a  w^hole.  But  not- 
withstanding causes  which  he  regards  as  most  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  cormn unity,  and  which,  if  they  were  true  causes, 
coold  scarcely  be  neutralized  in  eo  short  a  time  by  the  advantages 
la  which  he  refers,  Professor  Cairnea  has  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  Americans,  that  the  period  of  war- 
fare once  passed*  tlie  influences  favouring  industrial  progress  have 
on  the  whole  largely  preponderated  over  those  tending  to  retard 
it.  And  he  then  goes  on  to  the  whnHy  im*onsGquent  conclusion 
that  therefore  w^e  should  be  justified  in  expecting  that  there  shoidd 
be  a  more  liberal  expansion  of  American  commerce  than  prevailed 
in  the  period  previous  to  18<)1,  when  the  Monil!  tariff  became  law, 
and  that  this  has  been  prevented  by  the  jrorrill  tariff"  alone. 

AVhat  a  remarkable  instance  have  we  here  of  devotion  to  the 
con  •  i1  system,  and  thfi  belief  that  foreign  trade  is  the  one 

thih  Iful  to   a  nation!     It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to   Mr. 

Caimet)  that  the  foreign  trade  has  diminished  in  proportion  as 
pr«»tectinn  has  fostered  that  home  or  internal  trade  concernhig 
which  Adam  Smith  was  solicitous,  and  that,  apart  from  this,  it  is 
impossible  justly  to  estimate  the  progress  of  a  nation  by  the  pro- 
[)ortion  of  its  neeessities  which  it  is  obUged  to  supply  from  foreign 
sources  j  even  if  we  lay  little  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  as  cmploy- 
mtni  is  more  largely  afforded  in  manufacturing  and  other  industries 
*  ♦•  CftpiiBl*'— CciKTJdii'OR^UtY  KiviEw,  OctoW,  lf»74. 
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which  chj  not  produce  food,  so  is  iiitemal  coneuraption  mere 

of  those  coramoditics  which  form  ahnost  entirely  the  exports  oij 

the  United  States. 

But  PrtifcRsor  Cah'iies  is  contcBt,  he  saj'^s,  to  rest  his  entii*e  case 
against  protection  in  the  United  Sts-tes  on  the  fact  that  the  real 
i^emuneratiou  of  the  labourer  there  in  all  the  leading  departments 
of  industry  has,  during  the  nine  years  ending  in  1868.  positively 
fallen  in  a  propoition  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  on  his  previous 
earnings.  He  tliinks  that  these  are  singular  resiilta  to  have 
accnied  from  the  numerous  advant^iges  which  the  nation  pos-' 
sesses*  And  it  does  not  seem  to  him  necessary  to  look  elsewhere 
tlmn  in  the  obnoxious  Jlorrill  tarift'fnr  an  explanation.  It  is  difB- 
cult  to  assign  the  true  exiilaiiation  of  social  phenomena,  and 
happy  is  ho  who  knows  the  causes  of  things  ;  but  suppose  he  had 
looked  into  the  statistics  of  pupnlation  and  immigration*  He 
would  have  found  that  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1870,  nearly 
four  and  a-half  millions  of  hmnigrautfi,  whom  we  know  to  be 
almost,  exclusively  of  the  labouring  classes,  had  been  introdTir^d 
into  the  United  States,  and  formed  more  than  one-ninth  of  (hr.  tofnl 
population  of  the  nation  in  1870.  If  we  subtract  from  the  total  all 
those  classes  which  do  not  compete  for  daily  wages,  we  see  that 
the  proportional  addition  to  the  actual  labouring  class  probably.! 
does  not  fall  short  of  20  per  ceut«»  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  this  augmentation  of  labour  supply  not  to  produce  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Cainies  instances  ship-building  as  affording  an  example  of 
trades  which  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper  while  coal,  timber, 
and  iron  are  loaded  with  heavy  duties.  But  ship-building  is  a 
trade  of  an  exceptional  character,  because  ships  when  built  mtist 
ucceiwarily  in  Ihe  commerce  of  the  world  come  into  competition 
with  other  ships  built  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
manned  by  seamen  content  with  less  wageB  than  are  required  to 
tempt  Americans  to  leave  the  uver-cxtending  resources  of  their  | 
western  country-  Shi^^  for  over-sea  tntdd  in  a  w^ord,  cannot 
now  be  protected  without  cloeing  the  national  portfi  againat 
foreign  flags;  but  the  ships  in  the  coasting  trade  can  be  pro- 
teiited,  and  are  protected  with  success. 

The  defence  of  protection^  however,  may  be  offered  in  Frofeeoor 
Cairtiea'  own  wonls  when  he  speaks  of  *'  the  net  outcome  of  the 
protectionist  experiment  wliich  commenced  witli  the  paaaing  of 
the  Morrill  turiff^  He  says:  *^ Protectionists  then  undertook  to 
secure  for  the  prutec\e<l  interests  uf  their  coiuitry  as  high  indue-  . 
trial  rewards  as  are  T^apcd  in  the  mn6t  flciuriabing  branchea  of 
Uttiled  State©  pr^tditctiott—^and  it  may  be  allowed  they  have  iwe- 
cceded  in  their  adventrarona  enteq>ri»e,**  But  he  urges  tliat  thia 
lam  been  effect-^    *W  lowering  nniverBaUy  the  ! -^  ^^     f  *^"»- 
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rewards;  by  euforriiig,  through  the  mefliutn  of  artificially  en- 
hanced prices,  a  huge  deduction  from  the  income  of  the  com- 
innnity  at  large,  and  handling  over  the  proceeds  to  the  protected 
tmdea/*  Ilerein  lies  Mr.  Cairnes'  error.  His  explanation  asemnes 
what  is  not  physically  tme.  Enhanced  prices  do  not  make  any 
deduction  from  the  income  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  My 
paying  thiity  shillings  for  a  product  which  I  otherwise  might 
obtain  for  twenty  shiDings  does  not  cauBe  any  increased  con- 
ftumption  or  destruction  of  that  or  any  other  commodity ;  it  has 
leseened  my  coneumption ;  and  the  thirty  Bhillings  and  their  pur- 
chasing power  have  not  been  destroyed  by  my  having  parted 
with  them.  If  the  rewards  of  industry  can  be  levelled  or  equalized 
by  any  sygtem,  which  will  lessen  inordinate  gains  in  some  occupa^ 
tions  and  hand  over  the  deductir>n  to  otlicrs  less  fortunate,  surely 
Buch  a  system  may  well  be  \aewed  with  satisfaction  by  pliilan- 
thropifits  in  an  age  when  the  good  things  of  this  life  seem  to  be 
more  and  more  imequally  distributed. 

No  doubt  such  a  remedy  aa  we  are  supposing  protection  to 
be  is  not  easily  applied  in  the  case  of  old  and  tliickly-populated 
commmiities*  where  many  and  complicated  industries  are  cloBcly 
interwoven  in  their  relations,  and  success  in  many  of  them  almost 
wholly  depends  upon  materials  or  appliances  being  obtained 
where  they  can  be  bouglit  most  cheaply  for  money.  In  the  case 
of  a  nation  hke  Great  Britain,  her  exported  products  may  be  so 
Entirely  or  almost  entirely  the  products  of  skill  and  scientifically 
developed  manufacture,  that  it  may  be  considered  beneficial  to 
the  whole  to  disregard  the  interests  of  a  minority  engaged  in  the 
production  only  of  food  and  raw  material  of  an  unimpoitant 
Idnd  procurable  elsewhere.  To  get  the  food  and  raw  material  as 
cheap  as  possible  is  the  interest  of  the  majority,  for  this  alone  will 
enable  them  to  meet  competitors  in  the  great  foreign  markets ; 
and  they  do  not  fear  any  rivalry  from  foreigtiers  on  their  own 
pi^und  in  their  own  country.  It  is  difficult  in  cases  like  this,  in  an 
exclusively  manufacturing  nation,  to  say  what  industries  should 
be  called  upon  to  compensate  others  iov  their  less-favoured  posi- 
tioix*  But  the  collocation  of  circumstances  is  different  in  a  new 
etmntry  with  boundless  extents  of  feriile  land  like  the  United 
States*  Her  exported  products  are  almost  entirely  raw  material 
or  food,  and  it  is  iii  these  that  she  need  fear  no  rivalry  either 
abroad  or  at  homo  ;  and  her  pre-eminence  in  this  department  of 
industry  is  such  that  she  can  well  aflbrd  to  submit  to  some  deduc- 
tion from  the  advantages  she  enjoys,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
t?'  and  manufactures  in  which  she  is  deficient ;  even  if  she 

d'..,^  .it  the  expense  of  dimimshtng  profits  from  trade  wliich  go 
to  swell  the  gains  of  the  distributing  rather  than  the  producing 
daeaes  of  the  community. 
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It  is  curious  how  the  tradei's,  while  denying  protectiou  to  pro- 
ducers, can  in  that  remarkable  manner  in  which  extremes  are 
made  to  touch,  find  poHtical  reasons  for  eeelcing  advantages  in 
national  trade  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  wth  the  proclaimed 
principle  of  perfectly  unshackled  and  imfavoiu'ed  commercial 
intercourse*  There  is  not  a  single  commercial  treaty  from  that 
negotiated  with  France  by  Mr,  Cobden,  or  the  first  Reciprocity 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  d(j\>niward8»  which 
is  not  in  spirit  at  variance  wntli  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
They  mean  nothing  at  all  if  they  were  not  meant  to  secure 
advantages  to  the  nations  enteiing  into  tliem,  which  other  nationa 
would  not  enjoy.  If  they  do  not  create  a  preference  for  com- 
mercial dealings  with  om-selves,  purchased  by  a  concession  of 
something  wluch  is  thought  by  the  other  party  to  be  equivalent^ 
then  they  have  no  raumi  d'Hre»  And  this  preference  and  this 
concession  are  nothing  less  than  protection  and  differential  duties 
under  other  names. 

The  principle  has  also  been  net  UHide  by  the  recent  Imperial 
Act  authorizing  special  customs  arrangements  between  the  group 
of  Australian  colonies,  by  which  among  themselves  theh*  own 
products  may  he  interchanged  free  of  duties  still  imposed  on  like 
articles  hnported  from  other  places.  I,  for  unu,  think  it  most 
expedient  and  justifiable,  on  economical  groimda,  that  the  axioms 
of  free  trade  should  be  disregarded  in  these  cases.  And  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why,  on  any  philosophical  principle,  communities, 
which  have  a  common  origin  and  a  common  flag,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  each  other  as  for<L*igners,  any  more  than  that 
England  and  ^Scotland  should  maintain  between  themselves 
customs  duties  which  they  might  collect  from  other  nations.  But 
let  us  not  preach  as  economical  gospel  and  proclaim  as  a  law  of 
Nature  that  which  we  readily  discard  when  it  suits  uur  own 
convenience  to  do  so. 

What  is  called  by  Mr.  Cairnea  the  poUtical  argument  in  favour 
of  protection  has  been,  perhaps,  sufSciently  referred  to  in  some  of 
the  foregoing  remarks.  But  there  are  one  or  two  observations 
wliich  he  makes  under  this  head  which  can  scarcely  be  passed 
without  comment.  He  admits  that  free  trade  made  possible  and 
favoured  the  low  state  of  civilization  in  the  slave  States  of 
America ;  that  if  part  of  the  Union  had  been  dependent  mainly 
on  its  own  industiy  for  the  direct  supply  of  its  material  wants,  a 
greater  variety  of  industrial  occupations  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, A  considerable  portion  of  the  negro  population  must  have 
been  educated  for  this  purpose,  and  a  foundation  have  been  thus 
laid  for  social  progress.  He  concedes  that  the  argument  is  not 
without  support  in  the  facts  of  experience;  and  then  he  coolly 
proceeds  to  say  that  this  argument  amounts  to  nu  more  than  that 
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barbttii«m  and  tyranny  have  sometimes  gained  strength  from  the 
expedients  of  civilisation,  Notliing  can  be  more  nafair.  The 
irgmnent  will  liold  quite  ae  well  now  that  the  quondam  elavi'8  are 

"a  nation  of  free  men,  and  would  be  just  as  applioable  if  tlie  labour- 
ing people  of  the  Southern  States  were  a  wliite  race.  And  it  ie 
as  forcible  in  the  ca«e  of  otlier  oommunitiea  than  the  Unittjd  States, 
where  the  nia-ss  uf  the  people  are  engaged  upon  the  development 
of  raw  materials,  needing  for  their  production  thewg  and  Bin  ewe 
mther  than  culture  and  inteUigence. 

Mr,  Cairnes  thinks  not ;  but  he  bases  his  opinion  upon  tliat 
other  fallaciouft  economic  prinoiple  that  the  cost  of  the  most 
coertly  portion  governs  the  price  of  the  whole,  Thift  is  time 
eometimes,  but  most  decidedly  tmtme  in  practice  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases*  This  principle  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to 
tlie  English  farmer  just  now,  for  in  accordance  with  this  he  would 
be  able  to  i-aise  the  wages  of  his  labourers  as  much  as  his  gene- 
rosity  might  dictate.  His  com  being  the  most  costly  in  production 
would  regidate  the  price,  and  ho  would  be  sure  to  lose  no  money 
on  cultivation.  The  Rusnian  and  American  wheat  merchant« 
do  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  agreeable  principle.  They  can 
sell  in  London  corn  which  has  been  bouglit  in  Odessa  or  8au 
Francisco,  at  a  oertain  rate,  making  a  fair  profit  in  money  on  the 
transaction.  If  the  English  farmer  does  not  like  to  take  that 
price,  he  can  keep  his  com,  and  would  probably  have  to  do  so 
until  it  rots,  unless  in  case  of  a  scarcity  in  the  general  market. 
It  Ls  far  more  true  to  say  that  the  cost  of  producing  where  it  can 
be  grown  in  largest  quantity  at  the  least  money  cost*  regulates 
the  market  price.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  the 
conemner  of  corn  in  England  first  to  have  recourse  to  the  corn 
producer  in  England,  as  all  these  theories  asaurae  that  he  must. 

We  delude  ourselves  therefore  when  we  suppose  that  protection 
does  not  maintain  in  countries  like  the  United  States  **  a  single 
mdustry  which  would  not  exist  equally  under  free  trade  ;'*  and 

^  that  **  the  effect  of  free  trade  would  not  be  to  extinguish  any  of 
those  branches  of  production  in  either  coimtry,  but  merely  to  alter 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  carried  on."  Great  Britain,  in 
fact,  does  not  produce  corn  so  far  as  it  is  profitable  to  do  so,  and 
acn  satisfy  her  remaining  wants  by  importation,  as  laid  down  by 
Mr.  CSaimes.  Her  ooui-so  is  very  different.  She  first  buys  as 
c'  '  aii  she  poBeibiy  can  from  foreigners  who  imdersell  her  own 
1  -rs,  and  when  she  can  get  no  more  so  cheap,  she  buys 

from  her  own  producers  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  temporary  supply 

.  fttid  demand  and  the  **  higgling  of  the  market  '*  will  get  it  for  her* 

PTliis  is  the  avowed  object  and  essence  of  free  trade  ;  audit  is  only 
throwiDg  dust  in  our  own  eyes  to  pretend  the  contrary. 

And  so  it  woiJd  be  with  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  iron 
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and  ooal,  only  that  the  process  would  more  rapidly  extinguish 
theee  industries  in  America  than  wheat-growing  in  England,  un* 
lees  the  money  cost  of  labour  should  fall.  Mr.  Caimes  further 
cites  the  ease  of  such  produote  aa  lumber  and  leather,  in  which  he 
thinks  that  Canada  has  greater  resources  than  the  United  States, 
and  that  **it  is  probable  that  the  abolition  of  the  high  import 
duties  now  unpoeed  by  the  latter  country  would  lead  to  some 
readjuiitment  of  tho  proportions  in  which  the  industries  they 
occasion  are  carried  on."  ^V^lat  does  Mr,  Cairnea  meiin  by 
resources?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  it  takes  less  labour  to  cut 
down  a  tree  or  to  tan  a  hide  in  one  place  than  in  the  other,  or 
that  Canada  has  more  trees  and  more  hides  than  the  United 
States?  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  fact  is,  tJiat  any  real 
advantage  can  only  coneist  in  the  possibility,  tlirough  water 
carriage,  cheaper  labour,  or  some  other  circumstance,  that  the 
lumber  or  the  hides  can  be  produced  for  less  money  in  one  place 
than  in  the  other. 

WTien  writers  on  economical  Kubjeets  make  admissions  like  that 
of  Mr.  Cairnes,  where  he  grants  the  fact  as  undeniable  that  over  a 
considerable  area  of  manutacturing  industiy  Eumpean  manu- 
facturers are  capable,  under  free  trade,  of  underselling  Americans 
in  their  own  home  market,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  not  occur  to 
them  that  those  American  manufacturers  well  understand  the 
circumstances  of  their  own  business ;  and  that  it  is  no  consolation 
to  the  cotton-spinner  for  a  failure  to  be  told  that  he  may  grow  the 
raw  material  instead  of  weaving  it. 

The  questions  which  economists  iliscuss  arise  out  of  the  move- 
ments of  social  machinery,  wliich  in  old  countries  has  become  so 
complicated,  and  in  some  instances  so  broken  and  dislocated,  that 
the  true  springs  of  action  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  such.  We 
must  go  to  rudimentary  societies  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
economic  facts.  If  the  writers  who  are  regarded  as  authorities 
on  these  subjects  had  devoted  eighteen  or  twenty  yearft  to  tbe 
observation  or  administration  of  affairs  in  impeoimious  colonic 
and  struggling  infant  communities,  they  would  scjircely  have  aj^  ' 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  money  is  an  article  of  exchange  ;  and 
they  would  then  see  cr  that  flow  fromthiH  fact  as  they 

inHuenoe  protection  am  ,  the  land  question,  and  a  good 

many  others,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that  there  is  no 
mode  of  establishing  the  vaUdity  of  any  belief  except  that  of 
showing  its  entire  congruity  \\4tli  all  other  beUefs.  The  indisptH 
table  truth  that  coinage  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the 
precious  metals  as  articles  of  exchange  affords  ground  f»>r  a  belief 
wliich  is  wholly  irreconcilable  mth  nine*tenths  of  the  doctrines 
commonly  accepted  as  economical  science. 

Antuontt  Musgkave* 
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IT  is  an  injudicious  friend  who  proclaims  on  the  housetops  that 
a  gentleman  has  received  a  soufflety  when  the  little  incident 
to  which  he  refers  might  have  been  described  as  an  amicable  tap, 
or  as  a  blow  aimed  tit  a  third  party.  With  such  ill-advised 
partisanship  we  think  that  the  wiser  members  of  the  medical 
profession  must  just  now  charge  several  of  their  advocates  who 
have  discussed  the  Vivisection  Act,  and  notably  the  right  honour- 
able representative  of  London  University,  who  in  the  October 
number  of  this  Review  informed  the  world  that  the  doctors  had 
been  "  singled  out  for  treatment  to  which  no  Government  ever 
before  thought  of  exposing  any  respectable  trade,  much  less  a 
highly-educated,  liberal  and  honourable  profession."*  The  spec- 
tacle is,  of  course,  impressive  of  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
converted,  like  another  Saul,  by  sudden  illumination,  to  the  true 
faith  of  Science,  and  casting  in  his  lot  thenceforth  with  the 
persecuted  vivisector.  It  may  prove  also  a  valuable  lesson  to 
London  University  that  a  Tory  Government  has  been  guilty  of 
deliberately  insulting  the  learned  profession  wliich  has  therein  its 
head-quarters.  Nevertheless,  even  these  objects  may,  we  should 
apprehend,  be  attained  at  too  dear  a  cost  if,  when  the  passions  of 
the  hour  have  had  time  to  cool  dcwn,  reflection  should  show  that 
the  real  dignity  of  that  honourable  profession  has  been  needlessly 
jeopardized,  and  a  hastily-judging  pubHc  led  to  think  that  a 

•  GoNTEHFOBABT  Rbvdew,  October,  1876,  p.  719. 
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majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  has  seen  good  reason  for 
administering  to  it  a  rap  on  the  knuckles. 

A  year  ago  the  leading  physiologists  of  England,  and  the 
medical  body  which  has,  with  rather  superfluous  chivalry,  identified 
itself  with  their  aflFairs,  occupied  a  position  which  we  venture  to 
think  was  infinitely  more  respectable  than  that  to  which  its  over- 
zealous  friends  have  now  consigned  it.  At  that  time,  when  general 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  cruelties  practised  in  foreign 
laboratories,  and  to  those  seemingly  recommended  to  English  stu- 
dents, in  the  "Handbook  of  the  Physiological  Laboratoiy,"  several 
physiologists  and  other  scientific  men  of  great  eminence  were 
understood  to  have  instructed  their  Parliamentary  champion  in 
ordinary.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons 
a  "  Bill  to  Prevent  Abuse  in  Experiments  on  Animals  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Scientific  Discovery.'*  This  measure  sets  forth  in  the 
preamble  that  it  is  "  expedient  to  prevent  cruelty  and  abuse  in 
the  experiments  made  on  Kving  animals,"  and  proceeds  to  lay 
down  that  "any  person,  for  the  purpose  of  new  scientific  dis- 
covery, but  for  no  other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  to  make  an 
experiment,"  on  conditions  very  closely  resembling  those  enforced 
by  the  present  Government  Act.  In  particular  it  is  provided 
(clause  4),  that  "  any  person  desirpus  to  obtain  a  license  under  this 
Act  may  apply  for  the  same  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State."  The  Secretary  of  State  is  at  Hberty  to 
grant,  and  subsequently  to  revoke,  the  license,  if  he  see  fit. 
Offences  under  this  Act  are  to  involve  penalties  not  exceeding 
£50  or  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  may  be  prosecuted  and 
recovered  "  in  manner  directed  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act." 
As  we  have  said,  this  was  the  legislation  which  English  physio- 
logists themselves  promoted,  and  which  the  Royal  Commissioners 
in  their  Report  (p.xii.)  say  "  must  be  accepted  (without  committing 
to  all  its  provisions  all  who  were  favourable  to  it  generally)  as  a 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  science  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  tliis  dijicult  question,"* 

The  tone,  in  short,  of  the  (genuine  or  assumed)  representatives 
of  science  was  at  that  time, 

**  Lot  the  galled  jade  wince,  onr  withors  are  unwmng." 

**  We  are  conscious  of  no  cruelty,  and  we  desire  to  prevent  the 

*  Dr.  Pavy  thinks  the  passing  of  Dr.  Play  fair's  Bill  would  pacify  public  feeling  without 
interfering  with  legitimate  viyisection. — Minutes  of  Royal  Commission,  Question  2074. 

Dr.  Bnrdon  Sanderson  has  had  some  conferences  with  Dr.  Playfair,  and  assents  to 
the  general  scope  of  his  Bill  (2220). 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  cordially  approves  in  the  main  of  Dr.  Playf air's  Bill  (4662'). 

Dr.  Qamgee  cannot  consider  that  reasonable  regulations  would  be  a  slur  on  the  pro- 
fession, and  is  of  opinion  that  a  properly  worked  system  of  licenses  would  be  a  great 
advantage  (6425). 

Dr.  Handyside  doe&  not  object  to  legislation  (5988).  Thinks  there  would  be  no  more 
«*  slur  "  felt  under  legislation  with  regard  to  Tivisection,  than  there  is  with  regard  to 
the  Anatomy  Act  (5962;. 
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actual  or  possible  perpetration  of  it  hy  other  people,  whether 
raw  students  or  unauthorized  amateurs,  and  to  forestall  any  im- 
portation of  the  reckless  practice  of  foreign  laboratories  into 
English  schools." 

This  attitude  was  certainly  far  from  undignified,  and,  had  the 
Government  Bill  been  permitted  to  pass  as  originally  introduced 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  (or  with  such  slight  modifications  as  the  expe- 
rience of  physiologists  working  in  good  faitli  to  make  the  measure 
effective,  might  have  advised),  the  profession  would  have  continued 
to  hold  as  high  a  position,  possibly  a  higher  one  than  ever,  in 
pubKc  estimation.  It  would  have  been  understood  that  its  leading 
members  had  resolved  to  make  good  the  well-sounding  but  hitherto 
ineflFective  Resolutions  passed  by  their  representatives  at  Liverpool 
in  1871,  and  that,  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  advance  of  physio- 
logical investigation,  they  desired  to  co-operate  with  the  State  in 
setting  up  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  abuses  to  whicli,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  their  pursuit  is  hable,  and  which  already 
accompany  it  in  those  foreign  schools  where  it  is  most  ardently 
followed. 

A  counter-current  of  sentiment  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of 
professional  pique  and  irritable  amour-propre  unhappily  arose  last 
summer,  and  soon  carried  the  physiologists  and  their  medical  and 
political  adherents  in  a  direction  totally  opposite  to  this  larger- 
minded  and  more  worthy  pohcy.  It  was  discovered  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  the  legislative  interference,  which  the  wiser 
members  of  the  profession  had  last  year  invited,  and  which  was 
recommended  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,*  Sir  George  BuVi-ows,t  Professor  Humphry,^  Dr.  Taylor,§ 
Professor  Rolleston,||  Dr.  Pavy,1l  Dr.  Antony,**  and  Mr.  Darwin,tt 
would  (as  certain  younger  and  hotter  heads  had  asserted)  involve 
a  "slur"  on  the  profession,  and  place  its  honourable  members  on 
a  par  with  Ucensed  publicans  and  sinners.  A  whole  band  of 
trumpets  suddenly  broke  forth  in  a  Great-is-Diana  chorus,  glorify- 
ing the  "  noble,"  "  humane,"  "  learned,"  and  thrice  "  honourable  " 
profession  of  medicine,  till  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Cross  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon had  been  almost  guilty  of  impiety  in  touching  anything 
which  concerned  men'  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  and  liable  to 
none  of  the  failings  of  humanity ;  and  that  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
totally  superfluous,  if  not  outrageously  impertinent,  for  the  State 
to  interfere  with  them  and  insist  on  any  inspection  of  thoir  pro- 
ceedings as  it  is  authorized  to  do  regarding  those  of  meaner 
mortals  like  schoohriasters  and  manufacturers.  It  was  even  for- 
gotten that  when  another  great  medical  scandal  arose  in  the  last 
generation,  and  the  pubUc  took  alann  at  the  suspected  compUcity 

♦  MiimteF.  170,  ct  seq.        J  Ibid.  753.  ||  Ibid.  1340.  ♦♦  Ibid.  2444. 

t  Ibid.  17«.  §  Ibid.  1176.  ^  Ibid.  2074.  ff  Ibid.  4662. 
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of  some  too  ardent  students  of  science  with  the  mode  adopted  by- 
Burke  and  Hare  for  supplying  their  "subjects,"  the  profession 
had  gladly  sanctioned  the  Anatomy  Act,  involving  precisely  the 
same  principle  of  State  Inspection  as  the  Vivisection  Act,  with 
the  difference  (well  pointed  out  by  Professor  RoUeston),  that  if 
inspection  were  needful  where  only  dead  matter  is  concerned, 
a  fortiori  it  is  called  for  where  the  quivering  flesh  of  Uving  animals 
is  subjected  to  the  scalpel. 

In  the  storm  of  angry  emotion  thus  aroused  a  spirit  of  trades- 
unionism  seems  to  have  silenced  the  voices  of  those  wiser  and 
calmer  men  who  must  needs  have  regretted  that  in  zeal  against 
wholly  imaginary  insult,  their  colleagues  were  losing  sight  of  the 
tme  dignity  which  should  have  been  won  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
cordial  desire  to  co-operate  with  Government  in  reUeving  their 
profession  from  even  a  suspicion  of  compUcity  with  cruelty,  and  a 
readiness  to  submit,  if  needful,  even  to  vexatious  formaUties  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  principal  medical  bodies  held  a  series  of 
excited  councils,  and  the  Home  OflSce  stood  a  siege  of  deputations, 
till  the  contest  ended  in  a  compromise,  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  remarks 
(and  in  this  we  agree  with  him)  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  none  of 
the  parties  concerned,  neither  to  the  physiologists,  to  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  public.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  some  such 
lame  conclusion  should  ensue  when  3,000  representative  members 
of  the  profession  which  introduced  Dr.  Playfair's  BiU  in  1875 
signed  in  1876  a  remonstrance  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  which 
(as  Mr.  Lowe  describes  it)  they  "repudiated  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion the  idea  of  placing  them  under  inspection,  and  of  requiring 
that  they  should  take  a  license"  (p.  719).  It  is  carrying  the 
knight-errantry  of  a  Parhamentary  representative  far  to  qualify 
as  "just"  the  indignation  of  gentlemen  at  receiving  one  year  what, 
in  substance,  they  had  asked  for  the  year  before.  Mr.  Lowe,  after 
analyzing  the  Government  Bill,  observes  (p.  716)  that  "  a  measure 
more  objectionable  can  hardly  be  conceived."  We  respectfully 
invite  him  to  compare  it  afresh  with  Dr.  Playfair's  Bill,  and  to 
specify  in  what  essential  particular  (except  the  fifth  clause)  it 
diflfers  from  that  measure.  Can  it  possibly  happen  that  a  measure 
seems  to  Mr.  Lowe  to  be  harmless  when  promoted  by  Mr.  Lowe's 
constituents,  but  in  the  highest  degree  "objectionable"  when 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe's  poKtical  foes  ? 

Where  the  sentiments  of  irritated  amour^opre  on  one  side,  and 
humane  indignation  on  the  other,  are  exasperated  as  they  have 
been  during  this  most  painful  controversy,  it  is  not  marvellous 
that  accusations  of  misstatement  and  exaggeration  should  be 
mutually  bandied  about.  Among  the  opponents  of  vivisection 
the  lavish  use  of  strong  adjectivea  by  one  cohort  of  their  camp 
("  our  army  swore  terribly  in  Flanders ")  has  been  confounded 
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with  the  very  different  error  of  voluntary  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  If  the  latter  could  be  laid  in  many  cases  at  the  door  of  even 
the  most  hot-headed  of  humanitarians,  we  should  not  find  again 
and  again  (even  in  the  recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  the 
hundredth  repetition  of  the  taunt  respecting  the  blunders  about  the 
eyes  of  animals  dissected  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  That 
mistake,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  once  more,  was  caused  by  the  bad 
grammar  of  the  learned  hospital  authorities  in  their  prospectus, 
and  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  plain  construction  of  the  quoted 
sentence. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  often  posi- 
tive assertions  on  the  side  of  the  physiologists  are  ventured  upon, 
which  it  requires  only  the  reference  to  an  easily  attainable  book  to 
disprove.  The  most  common  of  these  (exposed  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Spectator)  is  once  more  reproduced  by  Mr.  Lowe ; 
namely,  that  the  Royal  Commission  "  entirely  acquitted  the  physi- 
ologistfl  of  any  charge  or  even  suspicion  of  inhumanity,"  and  that 
the  Commission  reported  "  directly  to  the  contrary  "  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  "  the  desire  of  knowledge  has  overpowered  the  feel- 
ings of  himianity  and  that  the  great  results  of  research  have 
been  bought  at  an  unnecessary  amount  of  suffering "  (p.  717). 
Similarly  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (Sept.  1855, 
p.  315),  coolly  observes  that  "  every  one  who  has  read  the  valuable 
report  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Royal  Commission  must  have 
felt  relieved  at  the  discovery  that  neither  by  the  testimony 
of  friend  or  foe  could  it  be  proved  that  any  excesses  or  abuses 
had  taken  place  in  England."*  To  read  such  passages,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose  which  has  appeared  in  the  TinieSy  the 
Standard^  and  the  medical  papers,  a  simple  person  might  imagine 
that  the  writers  either  never  saw  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  and 
took  all  they  wrote  from  some  garbled  extracts,  or  else  that  they 
possessed  a  calm  assurance  that  their  readers  would  never  compare 
their  statements  T\dth  that  recondite  volume — as  inaccessible  ap- 
parently to  the  "  general  reader  "  as  if  it  were  the  Code^x  Vaticanus. 

•  Mr.  Hntchinaon  goes  on  to  say  :  "As  regards  tho  vaguo  reports  which  reach  us 
respectiDfc  the  doings  in  foreign  laboratories,  it  behoves  us  to  receive  them  with  caution 
and  charity.  For  the  most  part  they  are  capable  neither  of  proof  nor  disproof,  and  in 
many  cases  the  testimony  on  which  they  are  at  present  based  is  open  to  much  doubt " 
(p.  816).  Doea  Mr.  Hutchinson  moan  by  **  vuf^ie  reports**  tho  extracts  which  have  been 
printed  vtrhatim  by  the  S.  P.  A.  V.,  from  the  pvOiished  writings  of  the  physiologists 
themstkes^  Messrs.  SchifiF,  Bcfclard,  Gavarrot,  Bert,  &c.,  recording  their  own  experi- 
ments ?  If  a  man*8  own  account  of  his  own  act  bo  ^^  testimony  open  to  much  doubt," 
which  must  bo  "received  with  caution  and  charity**  (save  the  mark!),  we  ask,  what  kind 
of  testimony  ought  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  ?  The  above  quotation  is  a  typical  instance 
of  the  soft  words  with  no  definite  sense  wherewith  the  advocates  of  vivisection  are 
in  the  habit  of  smoothing  down  the  feelings  of  tearful  old  ladies,  who  come  to  them  and 
say :  **  Oh,  dear  doctor !  tell  mo  if  those  dreadful  things  can  be  true  which  it  is  said  are 
done  to  poor  animals  by  physiologists  ?** — **  My  dear  madam,  I  assure  you  that  we  need 
pay  no  attention  to  these  *  vague  reports ;'  tho  testimony  on  which  they  are  based  is  *  open 
to  mneh  doubt,'  and  should  be  '  received  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  charity.' "  (Old 
lady  dries  her  tears,  asks  tho  doctor  to  luncheon,  and  resolves  not  to  send  that  cheque 
of  £5  to  tbe  Society  for  Protection  of  Animals.) 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  CommisBiori,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
is  nevertheless  to  be  obtained  by  any  humble  member  of  the  com- 
munity, at  the  reasonable  price  of  four  shillings  and  fourpence, 
through  the  ParKamentary  publisher,  Mr.  King,  of  King  Street, 
or  any  other  bookseller ;  or  may  be  consulted  gratis  by  any  one  all 
day  long  at  1,  Victoria  Street,  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Animals  liable  to  Vivisection. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  this,  not  mysterious,  volume  will  establish 
a  few  important  facts. 

1st.  The  Royal  Commission  was  so  constituted  as  to  afford 
every  advantage  of  fair  play  to  the  physiologists.*  Of  the  seven 
gentlemen  who  received  Her  Majesty's  Commission  "  to  inquire 
into  the  practice  of  subjecting  live  animals  to  experiments,"  the 
first  four  were  eminent  statesmen,  the  fifth  a  surgeon,  the  sixth  a 
professed  physiologist,  and  the  seventh  the  editor  of  a  political 
and  Uteraiy  newspaper.  There  were  thus  two  experts  on  the  side 
of  science  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  shows  that  these  two 
gentlemen  acted  throughout  as  coimsel,  the  one  for  the  physio- 
logists and  the  other  for  the  medical  profession.  The  present 
writer  does  not  presume  to  question  whether  public  inquiry  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  this  forensic  manner;  but, 
assuming  that  such  a  course  was  befitting,  it  certainly  seems  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  plain  justice  that  there  should  have  been  on 
the  hmnanitarian  side  some  gentlemen  no  less  well  versed  in  so 
abstnise  a  subject,  and  able  to  draw  forth  from  the  witnesses 
such  facts  as  might  bear  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  great 
abihty  and  acuteness  displayed  by  Mr.  Hutton,  who  acted  as 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  experiment,  could  not  possibly 
supply  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  possessed  by  Messrs. 
Huxley  and  Eiichsen. 

2nd.  This  constitution  of  the  Commission  being  bonie  in  mind, 
the  results  at  which  its  members  unanimously  arrived  will  appear 
noteworthy,  not  for  any  sweeping  exoneration  of  vivisectors — 
which  is  not  to  be  found  therein,  albeit  Mr.  Lowe's  observations 
would  make  us  suppose  it  to  be  the  principal  conclusion — ^but  for 
the  veiy  weighty  observations  made  in  the  opposite  sense;  and  for 
the  final  decision  that  legislation  was  imquestionably  necessary. 
The  Commissioners  say  indeed  that  **  they  have  great  satisfaction 
in  assuring  her  Majesty  that  at  the  present  time  a  general  senti- 
ment of  humanity  appears  to  pervade  all  classes  in  this  country," 
and  that  Mr.  Darwin's  piinciple  tliat  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
pain  "deserves  detestation  and  abhorrence"  is  "accepted  generally 

*  It  was,  for  oxample,  not  a  little  astonishing  when  one  witness  (Mr.  Jesse)  read 
oat  the  record  of  an  experiment  which  ho  deemed  sufficiently  cmel  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Commission,  to  find  that  one  of  the  Oommissioners  unexpectedly 
ohserred  (6459):  "Those  experiments  were  madB  by  me,"  &c.,  Ac.  It  is  a  singular 
pdsition  for  a  gentleman  to  he  called  to  report  on  the  morality  of  his  own  actions. 
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by  the  very  highly  educated  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  either 
to  scientific  investigation  or  to  the  mitigation  of  the  sufferings 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  though  differences  of  degree  in  regard  to  its 
practical  application  will  be  easily  discernible  by  those  who  study 
the  evidence  laid  before  u^."  The  Commissioners  proceed  to  say 
that  Dr.  Sharpey  gave  no  small  testimony  of  humane  sentiment  by 
quitting  Majendie's  lectures  in  disgust;  that  several  instructors 
bore  testimony  to  the  good  feeling  of  students;  and  that  Mr. 
Colam  said  he  "  did  not  know  a  single  case  of  wanton  cruelty " 
among  English  physiologistB.  This  is  absolutely  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  resembling  that  perfect  acquittal  of  the 
physiologists  by  the  Commissioners  which  Mr.  Lowe  would  have 
us  think  rendered  the  subsequent  promulgation  of  a  restrictive 
law  an  act  of  absurd  inconsequence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
If  "whitewashing"  was  to  be  done,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  it  could  scarcely  have  been  effected  with  a  less  expendi- 
ture of  lime.  However  this  may  be,  the  Commissioners,  having  paid 
their  compliments,  as  they  saw  fit,  to  the  physiologists,  proceed 
immediately  to  the  business  of  legislative  interference,  and  remark 
that  they  have  found  in  some  minds,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lister, 
a  decided  "prepossession"  against  it,  but  that  from  such  preposses- 
sion "  many  of  those  whoso  position  and  character  entitle  them  to 
the  greatest  weight  are  wholly  free ; "  and  they  go  on  to  give 
their  reasons  for  legislation,  which,  to  any  unbiassed  reader,  appear 
very  much  more  weighty  utterances  than  their  vague  compliments 
to  the  humane  sentiments  of  all  classes — ^physiologists  included. 
They  say  (p.  xvii.)  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  dovhted  that  inhumanity  may 
be  found  in  persons  of  very  high  position  as  physiologists ;"  that  "  it 
cannot  be  doubted  tliat  very  severe  experiments  are  constantly  per- 
formedy  and  that  xcitnesses  have  spoken  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
sufferiivgs  which  they  say  Jtave  been  often  unnecessarily  inflicted  in  tJie 
name  of  science.^'  They  add  that  "  they  have  had  evidence  that 
cases  have  arisen  in  which  the  unpractised  student  has  taken  upon 
himself  without  guidanccy  in  his  private  lodgings,  to  expose  animals  to 
torture  without  amestJietlcs.^*  And  beside  the  cases  in  which  in- 
humanity exists,  "  they  are  satisfied  that  there  are  others  in  which 
carelessness  and  indifference  prevail,  to  an  extent .  sufficient  to  form  a 
ground  for  legislative  interference^  *  In  accordance  with  these  facts 
demonstrated  to  their  conviction,  and  from  the  consideration  that 
the  "  practice  is,  from  its  very  nature,  Kable  to  great  abuse,"  the 
Commissioners  proceed  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  legislation 
they  recommend,  of  which  the  Government  BiU  was  (Mr.  Lowe 
confesses)  the  substantial  embodiment. 

Will   anybody   readily  beHeve  that  the   gifted    member  for 
London  University  had  this  report  actually  under  Ins  vision  when 

*  Report,  p.  xvii. 
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he  wrote  in  this  Review  (p.  716),  The  Commissioners  "proceeded 
to  consider  to  what  restrictions  they  should  subject  the  humane 
and  excellent  persons  in  whose  favour  they  had  so  decidedly  reported. 
Their  proceeding  was  very  singular.  They  acquitted  the  accused, 
and  sentenced  them  to  be  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  police  for 
Ufe?" 

Having  ventured  to  offer  these  corrections  of  llr.  Lowe's  car- 
dinal positions,  namely,  that  the  indignation  of  the  physiologists 
at  the  Government  Bill  was  "just,"  and  that  the  Royal  Commission 
reported  "  decidedly  in  their  favour,"  I  shall  leave  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  criticism  of  the  new  Act, — which  I  am  in  no  way 
concerned  to  defend,  in  the  shape  to  which  his  friends  reduced 
it, — and  add  only  a  few  incidental  remarks. 

That  exasperating  form  of  procrastination  which  consists  in 
always  suggesting  the  duty  of  doing  B  when  it  is  proposed  to  do 
A,  and  urging  the  solemn  obHgation  to  attend  to  D  when  we  have 
just  spoken  on  behalf  of  C,  has  probably  never  had  more  Uvely 
exemplification  than  during  the  course  of  this  weary  controversy. 
No  sooner  was  a  novel  and  pecuHarly  hateful  kind  of  cruelty 
brought  to  Ught  and  denounced,  than  every  other  cruelty  under 
the  sun  was  adduced  as  affording  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
meddle  with  it.  Of  coui-se  it  is  nearly  as  rational  to  refer  to  fox- 
hunting, rabbit-gins,  and  Strasburg  geese  as  arguments  against 
endeavouring  to  check  the  cutting  up  of  living  dogs  and  cats  in 
a  laboratory,  as  it  would  have  been,  when  cholera  or  diphtheria 
first  invaded  us,  to  discountenance  all  efforts  to  stop  their  ravages 
till  we  had  cured  all  the  gouty  and  consumptive  patients  in  the 
kingdom.  The  anti-vivisectionists  simply  endeavoured  to  put 
down  the  worst  form  of  cruelty  they  knew,  and,  especially,  that 
worst  form  directed  against  the  most  sensitive  animals^  whose 
sufferings  under  any  injury  indefinitely  exceed  those  of  less  highly 
organized  or  nei-vous  creatures.  For  this  confession  of  weakness 
(seeing  that  if  they  were  omnipotent  they  might  have  stopped  all 
cruelty  at  once),  they  have  been  severely  satirized  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
whose  "  real  anxiety "  to  prevent  "  all  wanton  and  imnecessary 
cruelty  to  any  animal"  (p.  723)  embraces  so  vast  a  circuit  of 
benevolence  that  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  he  will  suffer  no 
Bill  henceforth  to  pass  which  does  not  protect  from  torture  "  all 
other  animals"  beside  those  now  under  partial  shelter — a  principle 
which  of  course  involves  the  advent  ere  long  of  a  state  of  things 
wherein  the  coats  of  right  honourable  gentlemen  will  resemble 
the  hospitable  cassock  of  the  "  sainted  Aloys,"  whose  small  fellow^ 
lodgers  never  received  notice  to  quit : — 

**•  Kind,  tender,  forgiving,  to  eTeiything  living, 
From  injury  still  be*d  endeavour  to  acroen  'em ; 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  no  difference  between  'em, 
Nihil putavit  a  m  aliemtm.'* 
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In  our  inability  to  extend  onr  hopes  to  such  a  millennium  of 
parasites,  common  sense  and  common  morality  tell  us  to  protect 
jirsty  and  to  extend  the  most  complete  protection  to,  the  highest 
animals ;  and  though  Mr.  Lowe  sneers  at  us  for  craving  for  im- 
munity from  torture  for  our  "  pets  "  (as  if  any  shame  were  involved 
in  gratitude  for  their  love  and  services),  and  tells  us  that  it  is 
"low,  paltry,  and  worthless"  to  make  any  such  distinctions,  we 
must  continue  to  urge  their  paramount  claims  so  long  as  a  line 
must  be  drawn  short  of  the  flea  and  the  zoophyte. 

A  noteworthy  point  connected  with  the  agitation  concerning 
the  fifth  clause  of  the  Act  (the  complete  prohibition,  as  it  origi- 
nally stood,  of  experiments  on  dogs  and  cats)  is  the  diversity  of  the 
reasons  given  for  opposing  such  immimity.  Mr.  Lowe  repeats  the 
assertion  that  these  animals,  "from  certain  similarities  in  their 
structure  and  functions  to  those  of  man,  were  peculiarly  adapted 
for  experimental  purposes;"  and  we  presume  he  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  experiments  are  commonly  made 
at  their  expense.  Why  then,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  whenever 
the  advocates  of  vivisection  need,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
rhetoric,  to  contrast  the  vast  benefits  to  man  which  they  hope  to 
obtain,  against  the  sufferings  of  animals,  why  do  they  invariably 
ignore  the  all-important  part  played  by  the  toi-tured  dogs  and 
cats,  and  raise  a  laugh  among  their  sympathetic  audience  by 
talking  of  "  scratching  a  newt's  tail  ?" 

Let  us  imderstand  what  they  really  mean,  and  be  told  whether 
it  be  the  sacrifice  of  14,000  dogs  by  one  professor  in  every  variety 
of  torture,  which  the  advocates  of  vivisection  intend  to  defend,  and 
which  they  demand  Kberty  to  copy  ?  If  so,  let  them,  like  honest 
men,  cease  to  repeat  contemptuous  jests  about  this  frightful 
slaughter-house  work,  and  to  make  misleading  allusions  to  "newts' 
tails."  On  the  other  hand,  if  trifling  experiments  on  humble 
reptiles  be  actually  (as  their  words  would  lead  us  to  suppose)  their 
sole  pursuit,  let  them  permit  us  to  assure  ourselves  by  law  that 
the  noble  creatures  we  love,  and  who  return  our  afiection,  will 
never  be  left  to  endure  the  agonies  of  their  torture  troughs. 

Though  Mr.  Lowe  thinks  it  "  low,  paltry,  and  worthless"  to 
make  distinctions  between  domestic  and  wild  animals,  he  thinks 
it  a  "  disaster"  (p.  722)  that  the  word  "invertebrate"  was  substi- 
tuted at  the  last  moment  in  the  Bill  for  "  cold-blooded,"  and  that 
thus  "  uncontrolled  power  over  the  frog  is  lost  to  physiologists, 
and  their  absolute  domioion  is  restricted  to  creatures  of  stracture 
and  functions  very  far  removed  from  the  human  race."  Thus  in  one 
breath  he  condemns  Mr.  C!ross  for  not  extending  an  equal  measure 
of  protection  to  all  animals,  and  for  not  leaving  frogs  to  the 
uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  physiologists ! 

Marshall  Hall  (in  our  humble  opinion  rather  blasphemously) 
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called  the  frog  "  God's  gift  to  the  physiologist."  How  shocking 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  dream  of  placing  any  restrictions  (oven, 
alas !  the  very  feeble  and  ineffective  ones  of  the  new  Act)  on  his 
"  imcontrolled  power  "  over  that  miserable  creature  ! 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Lowe's  very  ambiguous  concluding  hope,  we  do 
not  anticipate  that  this  controversy  will  again  come  before  ParUa- 
ment  for  some  years  to  come.  How  far  the  existing  Act  mil  be 
of  use  it  is  for  time  to  show.*  The  eflTort  of  the  friends  of  animals 
to  obtain  a  compromise  which  should  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the 
Commissioners  and  "  make  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge 
compatible  with  the  just  requirements  of  humanity  "  have  for  the 
time  been  defeated.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that,  had  the  physio- 
logists so  pleased,  it  was  possible  to  secure  liberty  for  the  careful 
and  painless  performance  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  experiments  from 
which  any  hope  of  real  benefit  to  humanity  can  be  derived,  while 
at  the  same  time  guarding  the  animals  against  torture  and 
reckless  waste  of  suffering.  The  behaviour  of  the  physiologists 
has  unhappily  left  us  to  conclude  that  they  would  prefer  that  a 
hundred  unhappy  brutes  should  suffer  useless  torture  under 
random  experiment,  rather  than  that  the  "profession"  should 
submit  to  the  necessaiy  machinery  of  State  inspection,  or  a 
physiologist  -be  put  to  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  certificate.  It 
is  they  who  have  virtually  forced  on  the  friends  of  animals  the 
dilenmia  of  either  resting  satisfied  while  torture  may  be  going  on 
all  around  them  unchecked,  or  else  adopting  an  attitude  of  un- 
compromising hostility  to  a  practice  which  they  find  they  cannot 
succeed  in  guarding  by  any  sufficient  legal  machinery  from  hor- 
rible abuse.  To  such  as  think  with  me  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
as  to  wliich  of  these  alternatives  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  vast 
and  mighty  advantages  to  be  derived  from  vivisection — so  freely 
prophesied,  so  poorly  hitherto  performed  I — cannot  in  our  view, 
even  were  they  tenfold  greater  than  they  are,  be  set  against  the 
crime  of  inflicting  excruciating  pain  upon  unoffending  creatures, 
and  transforming  into  a  curse  the  lives  which  God  meant  to  be  a 
blessing.  There  is  no  use  in  taunting  us  with  our  inabiUty  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  scientific  value  of  experiments,  or  of  the 
necessity  for  making  them  of  extreme  severity.  We  leave  the 
physiologists  to  decide  these  matters  for  themselves,  but  simply 
hold  that  whatever  be  the  value  of  that  scientific  discovery  which 
must  be  obtained  by  torture^  it  is  morally  forbidden  to  us,  just  as  if  it 
were  to  be  gained  by  robbery,  rapine,  perfidy,  or  any  other  crime 

*  It  is  higlily  dosirablo — indood,  a  mero  matter  of  justice — that  publicity  should  be 
immediately  givcu  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  out  licenses  under  the 
Act,  and  are  no  longer  liable  to  prosecution  without  consent  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
Some  interest  will  be  felt  by  the  public  in  observing  whether  a  license  has  been  granted 
to  the  gentlomau  who  told  the  Gommisslon  so  honestly  that  he  had  **  no  regard  at  all  " 
for  the  sufferings  of  animals.  A  mmour  is  onrrent  that  he  has  received  a  lieenso  to 
experimtnt  at  the  Brown  Irutitutg/ 
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between  man  and  man.  We  are  not  Bentimentaliste,  though  it  is 
a  favourite  sneer  at  us  to  say  so  ;  and  few  or  none  of  the  anti- 
vivisection  party  would,  I  believe,  have  taken  any  action  in  the 
matter  were  the  experiments  of  physiologists  kept  within  such 
Umits  of  suffering,  as,  for  example,  the  existing  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  Act  is  ordinaiily  ruled  to  reach.  De  minimis  non  curat  lex. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  and  Quixotic  to  interfere  with  the 
vivisector  if  he  never  did  anything  worse  to  animals  than  the 
sportsman  or  the  farmer  do  every  day.  It  is  because  vivisection 
as  now  practised  not  seldom  involves  protracted  and  hideous 
torturesj — tortures  which  make  the  whole  existence  of  the  victim 
to  appear  a  frightful  wrong  and  evil  under  Heaven, — that  we 
denounce  and  condemn  it. 

And  when  we  are  told,  as  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  "trust  a 
specially  qualified  class,''  and  "  believe  that  the  humanity  of  this 
class  is  on  a  fair  average  with  that  of  mankind  generally,"*  we 
reply  that  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  is  idle  to  quote  the  merits  of  persons 
as  reassuiing  us  respecting  their  actions,  when  we  have  in  our 
hands  their  own  avowals  that  they  have  already  done  what  we 
deprecate.  Where  the  question  at  issue  in  any  case  is,  "  whether 
certain  men  have  done  certain  things,"  testimony 40  their  good 
character  is  highly  valuable  as  showing,  for  example,  that  a 
generally  honest  man  is  not  likely  to  have  done  a  dishonest  thing, 
nor  a  generally  humane  one  exhibited  cruelty.  But  where  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  fact  of  the  deed  being  done,  or  of  the 
individuals  who  did  it,  nothing  can  be  gained  (unless  it  be  another 
mournful  lesson  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature)  by  reference 
to  those  virtues  which  did  not  hinder  the  offence.  And  the  second 
reason  why  we  cannot  trust  "  a  specially  qualified  class "  is  that 
the  "quaUfication"  which  fits  physiologists  to  judge  of  the  scientific 
value  of  experiments  appears  to  us  to  have  distinctly  detracted 
from  their  abiUty  to  see  the  moral  issues  of  the  question  as  they 
appear  to  an  onlooker  who  is  not  carried  away  by  the  passion  of 
discovery,  and  has  not  committed  his  conscience  to  the  side  of 
severity.  The  expressions  of  several  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Royal  Commission  (with  which  the  public  are  too  familiar  to  need 
further  reference)  seem  to  us  to  display  a  callousness  and  a  stoUdity 
regarding  animal  suffeiing  Kttle  short  of  absolute  moral  bUndness, 
and  proving  most  distinctly  to  our  judgment  the  fatal  influences 
of  their  pursuit  upon  the  human  heai-t.f 

♦  Fortmghtly  Bemew,  September,  1876,  p.  309. 

t  Mr.  l^tton  Bays,  '*  The  inquiry  of  the  Royal  CommisBion  has  convinoed  xne  that, 
while  foreign  physiologists  have  come,  in  very  many  coses,  to  think  little  or  nothing  of 
the  tnfferings  inflicted, .  .  .  even  English  physiologists,  though  not  so  reckloss,  recognize 
a  Tery  dilfezent  standard  of  mdrality  in  these  matters  from  that  by  which  they  abide  in 
ordinary  life The  truth  is,  that  nothing  seems  easier  than  for  a  scientific  man  to 
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All  this  line  of  arguinent,'in  short,  in  the  mouths  of  the  pro- 
vivisectors,  may  be  turned,  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  parallel 
reasoning,  into  a  defence  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  an  ex- 
oneration of  the  Civil  ^ower  in  Spain  for  leaving  the  membera  of 
the  highest  of  all  professions  (that  of  Divinity)  to  decide  whether 
certain  "  experiments  "  of  the  stake!  and  the*  rack  were,  or  were 
not,  necessary  in  the  case  of  interests  of  a  still  deeper  kind  than 
the  cure  of  physical  disease.  Arguing  from  the  exalted  and  dis- 
interested character  of  Torquemada  and  many  of  his  associates, 
who,  it  may  be  asked,  should  presume  to  question  whether  such 
men  were  not  fitly  entrusted,  as  a  "  specially  quaUfied  class,"  to 
judge  concerning  the  ''  necessity"  of  an  auto  dafe'i 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  those  who 
have  engaged  in  this  most  painful  contest  to  yield  the  required 
trust  in  the  vivisectors,  or  in  any  way  to  allow  the  matter  to  stop 
at  its  present  most  unsatisfactory  point.  They  must  sorrowfully 
recognize,  however,  that  their  work  for  some  time  to  come  must 
take  the  shape  of  a  social  instead  of  a  political  movement,  an 
ethical  and  religious  propagandism  rather  than  a  Parliamentary 
agitation.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  this  task  must  necessarily  be 
a  long  and  heavy  one.  The  evil  has  taken  much  deeper  root  than 
at  first  we  perceived.  Not  perhaps  till  the  whole  moral  sense  of 
England,  nay,  of  Europe  and  America,  has  been  aroused ;  not  till 
the  duty  of  mankind  towards  the  inferior  animals  has  been  re- 
viewed afresh,  and  placed  on  loftier,  truer  ground ;  nay,  perhaps, 
not  till  men  have  learned  that  the  law  of  Love  and  Mercy  is  alone 
Divine,  while  the  thirst  for  Knowledge  may  be  the  passion  of  a 
devil,  will  the  practice  of  torturing  animals  in  the  cause  of  science  be 
looked  on  ^vith  the  same  abhorrence  and  condemnation  as  the 
civilized  world  now  regards  the  once  equally  well-established 
practice  of  torturing  men  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  respecting  the  recent 
reference  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Tyndall  at  Glasgow. 

It  appears  from  this  very  solemn  announcement  of  the  learned 
Professor  that,  after  all,  one  point  has  been  discovered  concerning 
theUxKNO^^'N  and  Uxknow.vble.  It  is — that  He  approves  of  vivisec- 
tion !  We  had  grown  accustomed  to  hear  from  a  variety  of  quarters 
that  the  practice  in  question  was  "harmless," — ^was  "justifiable," — 
was  even  a  Moral  Duty.  It  was  reserved  for  Professor  Tyndall  to 
discover  that  it  is  Religious,  and  that  the  new  God  of  Science 

bolieve,  vithont  much  or  any  evidence,  that  the  signs  of  pain  which  a  creature  exhibits,  if 
it  does  exhibit  any,  are  all  due  to  *  reflex  action.'  ....  An  eager  mind,  with  a  great 
appetite  for  knowledge,  has  an  immense  power  of  OTerleaping  the  considerations  which 
obstruct  its  search.  ....  It  is  in  this  way,  I  belieye,  that  humane  men  will  justify, 
when  applied  to  the  lower  animals  which  cannot  tell  us  what  they  feel,  elaborate  tortures, 
which  they  would  shrink,  as  the  greatest  wickedness,  from  inflicting  on  the  lowest 
orfaninal  in  the  condemned  cells  of  our  gaoU." — The  University  of  London  and  Vivitec^ 
turn,  p.  11. 
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is  heiicefoi-tli,  it  would  seem,  to  ^e  chiefly  "propitiated"  (the 
word  is  Dr.  Tyndall's,  not  ours)  by  vivisection.  After  speaking 
of  the  "hideous  cruelty"  of  those  who  would  enact  "short-sighted 
restrictions  upon  physiological  investigations "  as  being  a  "  zeal 
for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,"  and  describing  all  that 
he  hopes  physiologists  will  discover  by-and-by  about  epidemic 
diseases  (though  as  yet  their  achievements  seem  limited,  like  those 
of  Pharaoh's  magicians,  to  causing  the  plagues  without  curing 
them),  the  eloquent  Professor  is  reported*  to  have  burst  forth  as 
follows: — 

"  Men  of  Glasgow !  Facts  like  these  excite  in  me  thoughts  that  the 
rule  and  governance  of  this  universe  are  different  from  what  we  in  our 
youth  supposed  it  to  be — that  the  inscrutable  Power,  at  once  terrible 
and  beneficent,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  and  our 
end,  is  to  be  propitiated  by  means  different  from  those  usually  resorted  to. 
The  first  requisite  towards  such  propitiation  is  knowledge,"  &c. 

With  all  my  soul  I  agree  with  Professor  Tyndall,  that  if  the 
great  Power  above  is  to  be  "  propitiated  "  by  any  such  methods 
as  he  has  indicated — ^nay,  more,  if  that  Power  A\dll  in  any  wise 
bless  to  the  tnie  welfare  of  mankind  any  knowledge  obtained 
by  such  means — ^then,  indeed,  is  His  rule  of  the  universe  very 
different  from  that  which  we  have  beUeved  it  to  be,  either  in 
our  youth  or  in  later  age.  And  if  that  terrible  Power  will  in 
truth  "  scourge  "  us  with  a  hundi-ed  diseases  unless  we  thus  pro- 
pitiate him,  then  would  I,  for  one,  deUberately  pray,  "  Let  these 
dread  diseases  oveiiake  me,  and  let  me  die,  sooner  than  share  any 
benefit  from  such  foul  rites,  or  ever  say  to  this  new  Moloch  of 
Science,  Thou  ai*t  my  God." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

♦  JScotsmoHj  October  20. 


"MIDDLEMARCH"  AND  "DANIEL  DERONDA." 


MiddUmatrh :  A  Studft  t^  EnglUh  Fi-otinrial  Life.  By 
Gkouob  Euot.    W.  Blackwood  &  SonH. 

Daniel  Derwda.  By  aBOBGB  Eliot.  W.  Blackwood 
&  Sons. 


r^  REAT  ai-tistfl  belong  ordinarily  to  one  of  two  chief  classes — 
VUr  the  class  of  those  whose  virtue  resides  in  breadth  of  common 
human  sympathy,  or  of  those  who,  excelling  rather  by  height  than 
breadth,  attain  to  rare  altitudes  of  human  thought  or  human 
passion.  For  the  one,  the  large  table-land,  with  its  wealth  of 
various  Kfe,  its  substantial  possessions,  its  com,  its  shadow-casting 
trees,  and  lowing  kine ;  for  the  other,  the  mountain-summit,  its 
thrill,  its  prospect,  its  keen  air,  and  its  inspiration.  To  the  one  we 
look  for  record,  and  sane  interpretation  of  the  average  experience 
of  men ;  to  the  other,  for  discoveries  and  deUverances  of  the  soul, 
for  the  quickening  into  higher  Ufe  of  our  finest  spiritual  suscep- 
tibiUties,  and  sometimes  for  the  rescue  of  our  best  self  from  the 
increduKty,  inertia,  and  encumbrances  which  gather  about  it  in 
the  ways  of  use  and  wont.  And  Art  is  justified  of  all  her  children. 
From  the  first  half  of  our  century  we  could  ill  lose  Scott,  who 
represents  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  the  class  of  artists  who 
excel  by  breadth ;  we  could  ill  lose  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  who 
in  different  ways  belong  each  as  distinctively  to  the  other  class. 
It  will  always  be  a  question  with  such  persons  as  love  to  settle 
points  of  precedence,  to  which  of  these  divisions  of  great  creative 
natures  the  higher  honour  is  due  ;  and  men  will  always  decide  the 
question  in  opposite  ways,  according  to  their  respective  types  of 
character.  The  table-land  may  be  an  elevated  one,  not  without 
undidations  of  gentle  rise  and  fall ;  the  mountain-summit  may  be 
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a  narrow  apex,  bald  and  bleak,  unvisited  by  any  feet  save  those  of 
a  few  climbers  whose  sanity  may  well  be  doubted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  a  Delectable  Mountain — "  Mount  Marvel"  or 
"Mount  Clear" — on  which  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks,  and  to 
which  for  a  brief  season  moi-tal  pilgrims  graciously  guided  may 
repair. 

However  this  point  of  precedence  shall  be.  decided,  what  we 
may  set  down  for  certain  is,  that  those  rare  artists  who  unite  in 
themselves  the  excellences  of  both  classes — ^who  are  broad  and 
who  are  also  Jiigh — rank  above  all  others  in  the  hierarchy  of  art. 
Of  such  Shakspere  may  be  considered  the  master  and  chief.  No 
mount  of  passion — not  that  of  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus  or  of 
Shelley — cUmbs  to  such  a  skyey  eminence  as  that  on  which  the 
agony  of  Lear  is  accomphshed ;  it  is  only  the  mass  of  his  anguish 
which  seems  to  detract  from  its  intensity;  no  more  mysterious 
isolation  of  youthful  sorrow  for  ever  alliu-es  and  for  ever  baffles  than 
that  of  Hamlet ;  nor  has  a  speculative  summit  more  serene  or  of 
wider  vision  been  attained  by  foot  of  man  than  that  of  the  great 
enchanter  of  the  "  Tempest,"  who  is  Shakspere  himself  looking 
down,  detached  and  yet  tender,  upon  the  whole  of  human  expe- 
rience. From  Scott  we  obtain  no  Hamlet,  no  Prospero.  But  the 
world  of  Shakspere's  creation  includes  with  such  figures  as  these  a 
Henry  V.,  a  Benedick,  a  Bottom  the  weaver,  a  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
and  types  enough  to  populate  a  planet  with  varieties  of  common 
human  nature,  from  the  courtier  to  the  clown. 

Among  artists  who  with  Shakspere  unite  breadth  of  sympathy 
with  power  of  interpreting  the  rarer  and  more  intense  experiences 
^f  the  souls  of  men,  George  Eliot  must  be  placed.  The  former  is 
the  side  of  her  personality  which  belongs  to  prose,  the  latter  is  akin 
to  poetry.  Scott,  who  was  a  poet  in  the  first  stage  of  his  great 
career,  and  wrote  poetry  admirable  of  its  kind,  naturally  and 
rightly  fell  into  the  easier  pace  of  a  prose-wTiter ;  and  never 
attempting  to  use  artificial  wings,  nor  possessing  wings  by  nature, 
he  went  hither  and  thither  over  the  level  surface  of  our  earth,  and 
left  few  things  upon  it  imvisited.  It  was  evident  that  even  while 
engaged  upon  her  incomparable  prose  works,  George  Eliot  was 
haunted  by  a  desire  for  a  more  purely  ideal  and  impassioned  order 
of  creation ;  but  verse  is  not  her  true  medium  of  expression,  and 
in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  while  prosaic  elements — such  as  the 
semi-humorous  passages — remain,  which  are  not  assimilated  by  the 
work  (all  her  rich  prosaic  powers  thus  counting  for  worse  than 
nothing),  her  imagination,  cut  off  from  the  allies  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  reinforce  it,  falls  at  times  painfully  under  the 
domination  of  ideas  and  of  the  intellect.  There  is  an  unreheved 
intensity,  a  prolonged  stress,  in  the  poem,  which,  although  it  is 
esBentially  moral,  contracts  the  consciousness  of  the  reader,  until 
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his  gaze  seems  narrowing  "into  one  precipitous  crevice."  In 
"  Daniel  Deronda,"  for  the  first  time,  the  poetical  side  of  George 
Eliot's  genius  obtains  adequate  expression,  through  the  medium 
which  is  proper  to  her — ^that  of  prose — and  in  complete  association 
with  the  non-poetical  elements  of  her  nature.  It  is  the  ideal 
creation,  happier  in  conception  and  in  tone,  which  "  The  Spanish 
Gypsy"  failed  to  be. 

The  demands  which  such  a  work  makes  upon  the  reader  are  so 
large  and  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  at 
first  it  should  select  an  audience,  and  speak  fully  to.  only  a  com- 
paratively few.  George  EUot  has  prefixed  to  one  of  the  chapters 
of  her  novel  the  beautiful  hues  of  Whitman : — 

"  Surely  whoever  speaks  to  me  in  the  right  voice, 
Him  or  her  I  shall  follow, 
As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently, 

With  fluid  steps  anywhere  around  the  globe." 

There  are  those  who  hear  the  right  voice  and  respond  to  it ;  but 
the  majority  of  persons  addressed  by  a  new  and  original  work  of 
art  prefer  their  own  impatience  to  its  summons  or  challenge. 
"  Receptiveness,"  George  Ehot  has  said,  "  is  a  rare  and  massive 
power  hke  fortitude."  Before  approaching  certain  great  or 
beautiful  things — certain  frescoes  of  ItaKan  masters,  certain 
symphonies  of  German  musicians — ^we  need  recollection,  and  a 
dismissal  from  our  consciousness  of  all  that  it  contains  of  hard, 
narrowing,  vulgar,  and  superficial.  We  do  well  to  hold  our  own 
personaUty  and  its  force  of  reaction  somewhat  in  abeyance,  by 
this  means  to  secure  a  clear  space  for  the  new  experiences ;  we 
do  well  to  acquire  a  strenuous  submission,  and  overmaster  not 
only  the  impatience  of  vanity  and  restless  egoism,  but  for  the 
time  even  the  play  of  intellectual  vivacity.  It  will  not  seem 
strange  to  some  readers  of  our  great  Uving  novelist  to  speak  of 
the  duty  of  making  access  to  her  work  in  some  such  spirit  as  this. 
Merely  to  recognize  the  veracity,  the  faithfulness  to  fact,  of  George 
Ehot's  last  novel,  impKes  that  one  has  had  strength  of  wing  to 
move  with  some  ease  and  for  some  time  in  a  plane  of  feeling 
which,  though  real,  and  perhaps  of  all  things  most  real,  is  above 
and  at  times  out  of  sight  of  our  every-day  tempers  and  moods  of 
mind.  To  start  aside  from  the  creator's  idea,  and  to  fortify  one- 
self by  some  commonplace  of  vulgar  cynicism,  is  not  difficult ;  it 
is  less  easy  to  listen,  to  receive,  to  keep,  and  to  depart  pondering 
things  in  one's  heart ;  but  this  latter  course  brings  with  it  com- 
pensations. 

Beside  the  clever  critics  some  readers  of  "Daniel  Deronda" 
ought  perhaps  to  put  on  record  their  experience,  and  confess 
what  have  been  the  dealings  of  this  book  with  their  spirits. 
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Those  who  have  heard  in  it  "  the  right  voice,"  which  one  follows 
"as  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently,"  will  have  been 
conscious  of  a  quickening  and  exaltation  of  their  entire  spiritual 
life  during  eight  successive  months,  not  ceasing  when  those 
months  ceased.  The  moral  atmosphere  they  breathed  became 
charged  with  a  finer  and  more  vivifying  element ;  the  face  of  the 
world  seemed  to  glow  for  them  with  a  richer  tint,  "  a  more  vivid 
gravity  of  expression;"  moods  of  ennui  or  rebellion  appeared 
more  fatile  and  imworthy  than  formerly ;  it  became  natural  to 
believe  high  things  of  man;  and  a  certain  difficulty  and  peril 
attended  the  necessary  return  to  duller  or  at  least  humbler  tempers 
of  heart  (as  it  is  difficult  to  pass  from  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to 
the  common  household  sounds),  until  these  too  were  touched  and 
received  a  consecration.  The  book  has  done  something  to  pre- 
vent our  highest  moments  from  making  our  e very-day  experience 
seem  vulgar  and  incoherent,  and  something  to  prevent  our  every- 
day experience  from  making  our  highest  moments  seem  spectral 
and  unreal. 

To  discover  the  central  motive  of  "  Daniel  Deronda  "  it  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  its  immediate  predecessor,  "  Middle- 
march."  In  externals  the  contrast  is  striking.  In  "Middlemarch" 
the  prosaic  or  realistic  element  occupies  a  much  larger  place ;  a 
great  proportion  of  the  book  is  only  not  a  satire  because  with  the 
word  satire  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  exaggera- 
tion and  malicious  purpose.  The  chief  figures — ^Lydgate,  Dorothea 
— ^are  enveloped  by  a  swarm  of  subordinate  chamcters,  each 
admirably  real,  and  to  whom  we  are  compelled  to  give  away  a 
share  of  our  interest,  a  share  of  our  admiration  or  our  detestation 
In  "  Daniel  Deronda "  the  poetical  or  ideal  element  as  decidedly 
preponderates.  We  should  feel  the  needle-pricks  of  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader's  epigrams  an  irritating  impertinence.  Our  emotions  are 
strung  too  tensely  to  permit  us  to  yield  an  amused  tolerance  to 
the  fine  dispersion  of  idea  in  Mr.  Brooke's  discourse.  In  place  of 
a  background  of  ugliness, — the  Middleraarch  streets,  the  hospital^ 
the  billiard-room,  the  death-chamber  "of  Peter  Featherstone,  his 
funeral  procession  attended  by  Christian  camivora, — ^we  have 
backgrounds  of  beauty,  the  grassy  court  of  the  abbey  enclosed  by 
a  Gothic  cloister,  its  July  sunshine,  and  blown  roses;  Cardell 
Chase,  and  the  changing  scenery  of  the  forest  from  roofed  grove- 
to  open  glade ;  evening  on  the  Thames  at  Richmond  with  the 
lengthening  shadows  and  the  mellowing  light,  its  darkening 
masses  of  tree  and  building  between  the  double  glow  of  the  sky 
and  the  river ;  the  Tumeresque  splendour  of  sunset  in  a  great 
city,  while  the  lit,  expectant  face  is  gazing  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
westward,  where  the  grey  day  is  dying  gloriously ;  the  Mediter- 
ranean, its  shores  gemlike  with  purple  shadows,  a  sea  where  one 
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may  float  between  blue  and  blue  in  an  open-eyed  dream  that  the 
world  has  done  with  sorrow.* 

These  differences  in  externals  correspond  with  the  essential 
inward  difference  between  the  two  works,— the  one,  '•  Middle- 
march/*  \A  critical,  while  its  successor  aims  at  b^ing  in  a  certain 
sense  constmctive.  Readers  of  "Middlemarch"  will  remember 
that  the  stoiy  is  preceded  by  a  prelude  which  sets  forth  its 
principal  theme.  Dorothea  Brooke  is  a  Saint  Theresa,  with  a 
passionate  ideal  nature  which  demands  an  epic  life ;  but  she  is  born 
out  of  due  season  into  this  period  of  faiths  which  are  disintegrating 
and  of  social  forces  which  are  still  unorganized.  '*  Many  Theresas 
have  been  born  who  found  for  themselves  no  epic  life  wherein 
there  was  a  constant  unfolding  uf  far-resonant  action ;  perhaps 
only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the  offspiing  of  a  ceiiain  spiritual  grandeur 
ill-matched  with  the  meannesR  of  opportunity.  .  •  .  With 
dim  Hghts  and  tangled  civcmnstances  they  tried  to  shape  their 
thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreement ;  but  after  all,  to  common 
eyes  their  struggles  seemed  mere  inconsistency  and  formlessness ; 
for  these  later-bom  TliercBas  were  helped  by  no  coherent  social 
faith  and  order  which  could  perform  the  function  of  knowledge 
for  the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their  ardour  alternated  between  a 
vague  ideal  and  the  common  yearning  of  wumauhood ;  so  that  the 
one  was  disapproved  as  extravagance,  and  the  other  condemned 
as  a  lapse."  And  thus  Dorothea,  with  a  heaii.  large  enough  for 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Math  a  nature  ardent,  theoretic,  and  intellectually 
consequent,  her  mind  yearning  after  **some  lofty  conception  of  the 
world  wliich  might  frankly  include  the  parish  of  Tipton  and  her 
own  conduct  there/' — Dorothea  finds  no  epic  hfe,  but  a  life  of 
mistakes.  From  the  social  world  which  hemmed  her  roimd, 
seeming  a  walled-in  maze  of  small  paths  that  led  nowhither,  she 
dreams  for  a  little  while  that  she  is  about  to  make  escape  into  a 
world  of  large  ideas  unpelling  to  far-resonant  action.  She  is  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  a  master  and  prophet,  who  by  a  binding  doctrine 
shall  compel  her  own  small  life  and  faith  into  strict  connection 
with  the  vast  and  amazing  past,  and  occupy  that  life  with  action 
at  once  rational  and  ardent.  Her  prophet,  with  his  Xisuthrus  and 
Fee-fo-fum,  is  a  pedant  bringing  to  the  great  spectacle  of  life 
nothing  but  a  small,  hungry,  shivering  self,  whose  consciousneas 
is  never  rapturously  transformed  into  the  vividness  of  a  thought, 
the  ardour  of  a  passion,  the  energy  of  an  action,  who  is  always 
scholarly  and  iminspired,  ambitious  and  timid,  scmpuloiis  and 
dim-sighted.  ***She  says  he  has  a  gnmt  8ouI.  A  great  bladder 
for  dried  p^'vs  to  rattle  in/  said  Mrs.  Cadwallader.''     No  conpcfiucnt 
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doctrine  of  humau  life  is  discoverable  by  Dorothea,  no  satisfying 
action  is  possible  for  her,  but  she  stays  her  soul  with  the  trust  of 
noble  natures,  "  that  by  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good,  even 
when  we  don't  quite  know  what  it  is  and  cannot  do  what  we 
would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine  power  against  evil — ^widening  the 
skirts  of  Ught  and  making  the  struggle  with  darkness  narrower." 
From  her  failure  which  is  pain  Dorothea  only  passes  to  her  failure 
which  is  happiness.  From  her  vague  ideal  she  lapses  into  the 
common  yearning  of  womanhood,  the  need  to  bless  one  being 
with  all  good,  and  to  receive  the  love  of  one  heart.  "  Her  full 
nature,  like  that  river  of  which  Cyrus  broke  the  strength,  spent 
itself  in  channels  which  had  no  great  name  on  earth."  Saint 
Theresa  becomes  the  wife  of  WiQ  Ladislaw. 

But  the  central  theme  receives  a  second  illustration  in  "Middle- 
march,"  much  as  the  pervading  sentiment  of  "King  Lear"  is 
developed  through  the  stories  aUke  of  Lear  and  of  Gloucester. 
Lydgate,  who  has  received  a  true  vocation,  whose  intellectual 
passion  predestines  him  to  far-resonant  action  in  the  world  of 
scientific  research,  Lydgate,  against  whom  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh  and  the  de\dl  would  have  been  idle,  is  subdued  by  that  third 
enemy  of  man,  the  world,  incarnated  in  the  form  of  a  creature 
with  feminine  voice,  swan-like  neck,  perfectly  turned  shoulders, 
exquisite  curves  of  Up  and  eyeUd,  and,  hidden  behind  these,  the 
hardness  of  a  Kttle  sordid  soul.  George  EKot,  with  a  hand  tender 
and  yet  unfaltering,  has  traced  the  dull  decay  of  ardour  in  a  spirit 
framed  for  the  pursuit  of  great  ends,  the  lapse  of  slackening 
resolution,  the  creeping  paralysis  which  seized  upon  an  enthu- 
siasm out  of  adjustment  to  one  constant  portion-  of  the  victim's  life. 
"  Some  gentlemen  have  made  an  amazing  figure  in  Uterature  by 
general  discontent  with  the  universe  as  a  trap  of  dulness  into 
which  their  great  souls  have  fallen  by  mistake ;  but  the  sense  of  a 
stupendous  self  and  an  insignificant  world  may  have  its  consola- 
tions. Lydgate's  discontent  was  much  harder  to  bear ;  it  was  the 
sense  that  there  was  a  grand  existence  in  thought  and  effective 
action  lying  around  him,  while  his  self  was  being  narrowed  into 
the  miserable  isolation  of  egoistic  fears,  and  vulgar  anxieties  for 
events  that- might  allay  such  fears."  The  London  physician  who 
has  gained  an  excellent  practice,  and  written  a  Treatise  on  Gout, 
is  a  murdered  man,  and  Rosamund  is  indeed  "  his  basil  plant," 
which  flourishes  wonderfully  on  the  murdered  man's  brains. 

Thus  "  Middlemarch "  closes  with  neither  heroic  joy  nor  noble 
tragic  pain.  The  heart-beats  and  sobs  after  an  unattained  good- 
ness of  a  Saint  Theresa,  foimdress  of  nothing,  "  tremble  off"  and 
are  dispersed  among  hindrances  instead  of  centering  in  some 
long-recognizable  deed."  The  intellectual  passion  which  might 
have  produced  a  Bichat  has  for  nett  resultant  a  heavy  insurance, 
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and  a  treatise  upon  that  disease  which  owns  a  good  deal  of  wealth 
on  its  side.  Heart  and  brain  prove  alike  failures.  If  anything 
promises  success  in  the  history  unfolded  by  the  chronicler  of 
"  IMiddlemarch,"  it  is  the  hand  of  the  good  workman,  Caleb  Garth. 
Here  is  something  which,  even  in  an  epoch  of  incoherent  ideas  and 
chaotic  social  forces,  can  yet  accomplish  something.  Faust,  des- 
pairing of  all  philosophies,  may  yet  drain  a  marsh  or  rescue  some 
acres  from  the  sea.  The  religion  of  conscientious  work  is  some- 
what higher  at  least  than  the  reUgion  of  Bulstrode,  which  serves 
but  to  spin  a  spider-web  of  falsehood  over  the  foul  recesses  of 
conscience.  Caleb  "  had  never  regarded  himself  as  other  than 
an  orthodox  Christian,  and  would  argue  on  prevenient  grace  if  the 
subject  were  proposed  to  him ; "  but  his  virtual  divinities  were 
**  good  practical  schemes,  accurate  work,  and  the  faithful  comple- 
tion of  undertakings;  his  prince  of  darkness  was  a  slack  workman." 
This  is  well,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  our  needs.  Elsewhere 
George  Ehot  has  pictured  a  finer  Caleb  Garth — the  maker  of 
violins,  Stradivarius : — 

'*  That  plain  white-aproned  man  who  stood  at  work 
Patient  and  accurate  full  fourscore  years." 

Violins  are  good ;  but  how  if  there  be  no  great  music  in  man's 
soul  to  put  the  violin  to  use  ?  If  no  Bach  be  possible,  the  final 
cause  of  our  Stradivarius  becomes  questionable.  Assuredly  the 
critical  study  of  our  nineteenth  century  which  is  presented  in 
"  Middlemarch "  tests  the  virtue  and  faithfulness  of  the  heart : 
were  we  not  resolved  to  resist  even  inevitable  evil,  and  help  to 
will  our  own  better  future  and  the  better  future  of  the  world,  it 
were  easy  to  despair.  The  noble  sadness  of  Romola,  the  calm  of 
a  high  renunciation,  sustains  and  enlarges  the  heart  like  the  clear- 
obscure  after  a  solemn  sunset ;  the  contemplation  of  Fedalma's 
agony  of  love  and  devoted  loyalty  produces  "  a  sort  of  regene- 
rating shudder  "  through  the  frame.  But  the  failure  of  Lydgate 
impoverishes  the  spirit  as  the  failure  of  Kght  at  morning  does. 
And  the  happiness  of  Dorothea  only  serves  to  protect  us  from 
that  danger,  to  which  so  few  of  us  are  subject,  the  danger  of 
striving  "  to  wind  ourselves  too  high  for  sinful  man  beneath  the 
sky."  It  calls  for  a  gentleness  and  condescension  of  the  heart, 
and  a  mild  resignation  of  our  more  ardent  hopes. 

But  "  Middlemarch  '*  is  not  the  final  word  of  our  great  imagi- 
native teacher.  Whether  consciously  so  designed  or  not,  "  Daniel 
Deronda "  comes  to  us  as  a  counterpoise  or  a  correlative  of  the 
work  which  immediately  preceded  it.  There  we  saw  how  two 
natures  framed  for  large  disinterested  services  to  humanity  can  be 
narrowed — ^the  one  into  the  round  of  the  duteous  sweet  obser- 
vances of  domestic  life — the  other  into  the  servitude, 
**  EjelosB,  in  Gaza,  at  the  miU,  with  fdaves,** 
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which  the  world  imposes  upon  those  who  accept  its  base  terms 
and  degrading  compensations.  Hero  we  are  shown  how  two 
natures  can  be  ennobled  and  enlarged :  the  one  rescued  through 
anguish  and  remorse,  and  by  the  grace,  human  if  also  divine, 
which  the  soul  of  man  has  power  to  bestow  upon  the  soul  of  man, 
from  self-centered  insolence  of  youth,  the  crude  egoism  of  a  spoiled 
child ;  and  rendered  up,  first  a  crushed  penitent  to  sorrow,  then 
weak  as  a  new-yeaned  lamb  to  the  simpUcity  of  a  mother's  love, 
and  at  last  plunged  into  a  purgatory  of  fire,  consuming  and 
quickening  and  seven  times  heated,  until  the  precious  soul  is 
released  from  bond  and  forfeiture,  and  reclaimed  for  places  conse- 
crated by  love  and  duty:  the  other,  a  nature  of  finer  mould  and 
temper  than  that  of  Lydgate,  with  none  of  the  spots  of  common- 
ness in  it  which  produced  a  disintegrating  effect  on  Lydgate's 
action,  but  exposed  through  its  very  plenteousness  and  flexibility 
of  sympathy  to  pecuKar  dangers — the  danger  of  neutrality  in 
the  struggle  between  common  things  and  high  which  fills  the 
world,  the  danger  of  wandering  energy  and  wasted  ardours ;  and 
from  these  dangers  Deronda  is  delivered,  he  is  incorporated  into  a 
great  ideal  Ufe,  made  one  with  his  nation  and  race,  and  there  is 
confided  to  him  the  heritage  of  duty  bound  with  love  which  was 
his  forefathers',  and  of  which  it  had  been  sought  to  deprive 
Lim 

Such  are  the  spiritual  histories  of  Gwendolen  Harleth  and  of 
Daniel  Deronda,  told  in  the  briefest  summary.  When  we  speak 
of  "  Middlemarch  "  as  more  realistic,  and  the  later  novel  as  more 
ideal,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  one  is  true  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
the  other  imtrue ;  it  is  rather  meant  that  in  the  one  the  facts  are 
taken  more  in  the  gross,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  passionate 
selection  of  those  facts  that  are  representative  of  the  highest 
(and  also  of  the  lowest)  things.  The  Dresden  Madonna,  with 
awed  rapture,  a  sacred  joy  and  terror,  in  her  eyes,  bearing  the 
divine  Child,  is  not  less  true  to  the  essential  facts  of  womanhood 
than  is  a  plain  grandmother  of  Gerard  Dow  shredding  carrots 
into  her  pot.  That  some  clever  critics  should  find  the  hero  of 
George  Eliot's  last  novel  detestable  is  easily  understood;  that 
some  should  find  him  incredible  proves  no  more  than  that  clever 
critics  in  walking  from  their  lodgings  to  their  club,  and  from  their 
club  to  their  lodgings,  have  not  exhausted  the  geography  of  the 
habitable  globe.  If  "knowledge  of  the  world"  consist  chiefly 
in  a  power  of  estimating  the  average  force  of  men's  vulgar 
or  selfish  appetites,  instincts,  and  interests,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  such  knowledge  the  author  of  "Middlemarch"  and  of 
^« Felix  Holt"  is  not  deficient;  but  there  is  another  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  she  also  possesses,  a  knowledge  which  does  not 
ezdade  from  recognition  the  martyr,  the  hero,  and  the  saint. 
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Daniel  Deroiida,  lioweven  as  we  meet  him  in  the  novel,  has  not 
attained  to  be  any  of  these :  with  all  the  endo\\inent8  needed  for 
an  eminent  benefactor  of  men*  we  yet  perceire  how  he  might 
have  failed  of  his  true  direction  and  function.  To  some  readere  he 
hm  seemed  bo  tliin  shadow,  no  pallid  projection  from  the  author's 
imagination,  bnt  a  veritable  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  his 
triaU  and  dangers  have  seemed  most  real  and  worthy  of  the 
closeBt  scnitiny.  Here  and  there,  if  we  have  but  eyes  framed  for 
moral  discovery*  we  may  still  discern  some  well-begotten  son  or 
daughter  of  whom  the  fatlier  or  mother  declares  with  a  little 
quiver  of  loving  pride  in  the  voice,  "  He  has  never  given  me  an 
hour*R  trouble  since  he  was  bom,'*  one  who  in  the  venerable 
Christian  words  has  been  "  filled  Tvith  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his 
mothe/s  womb.'*  The  speciality  of  Deronda  among  the  dramatis 
personal  of  George  Eliot's  art  is  that  a  pure  sympathetic  nature  is 
with  hira  innate  ;  his  freedom  from  egoism  is  a  possession  which 
hai5  come  to  him  without  a  struggle,  Maggie  TuUiver  is  tempted 
with  a  fierce  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  another  to 
her  o^vu.  It  is  through  an  agony  that  Fedalma  becomes  able  to 
slay  the  life  within  her  of  personal  joy.  Even  Dorothea  has  a 
great  discovery  of  the  heart  to  make ;  she  had  early  emerged  from 
the  moral  stupidity  of  taking  the  world  "  as  an  udder  to  feed  her 
supreme  self;  yet  it  had  been  easier  to  her  to  imagine  how  she  would 
devote  herself  to  Mr.  Casaubon,  and  become  Avise  and  strong  in 
his  strength  and  wisdom,  than  to  conceive  with  that  distinetneas 
which  is  no  longer  reflection  but  feeling  •  •  ,  that  he  had  an 
equivalent  centre  of  self,  whence  the  lights  and  shadows  must 
always  fall  vrith  a  certam  difference."  Deronda  even  in  childhood 
is  sensible  of  the  existence  of  independent  centres  of  self  outside 
himself,  and  can  transfer  liis  own  consciousness  into  theire.  He  is 
thus  predestined  to  be  a  saviour  and  redeemer.  And  however  in- 
credulous critics  of  culture,  with  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
may  be  as  to  th<*  existence  of  this  tj^e  among  men,  the  hearts  of 
humanity  in  all  ages,  alike  in  the  mystic  East  and  the  scientific 
West,  has  clung  to  belief  in  its  existence  as  to  the  most  precious  of 
man's  spiritual  possessions.  From  the  very  fact  that  such  persons 
are  free  from  an  absorbing  egoism  it  becomes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  outline  of  their  pei-sonality.  We  can  more  easily 
describe  the  character  of  Mohammed  than  that  of  Jesns,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  one  had  a  pride  and  lust  of  power  and 
personal  pleasure  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  other,  ^\'1ien 
a  man  diffuses  himself,  as  the  sim  diffuses  warmth  and  light,  the 
force  which  commimieates  itself  so  generously  seems  to  be 
alienated  from  its  original  owner.  A  Grandcourt  whose  nature  is 
one  main  trunk  of  barren  egoism  from  which  all  the  branches  of 
fresh   desire  have  withered   off,  is  recognized  forthwith  to  be 
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human.  But  Deronda,  sensitive  at  every  point  with  Kfe  which 
flows  into  him  and  throughout  him,  and  streams  forth  from  him 
in  beneficent  energy, — Deronda  is  a  pallid  shadow  rather  than  a 
man  I* 

For,  in  truth,  unless  the  absence  of  egoistic  greed  render  him 
an  illusion,  we  must  allow  to  Deronda  the  possession  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  vitaUty.  We  meet  him  first  as  a  boy,  not  pining  for 
want  of  the  food  of  joy,  but  finding  life  very  deUghtful  in  the 
woods  and  fields  around  the  old  memorial  Abbey,  his  face  one  of 
those  which,  when  it  meets  your  o-vvn,  makes  you  believe  that 
human  creatures  have  done  nobly  in  times  past,  and  might  do 
more  nobly  in  times  to  come  ;  his  voice, — for  he  has  inherited  the 
gift  of  song, — one  of  those  thrilling  boy-voices  which  seem  to 
bring  an  idyllic  heaven  and  earth  before  our  eyes  ;  liis  disposition 
80  sane  and  sound  that  in  it  every-day  scenes  and  habits  do  not 
beget  rebellion  or  ennui^  but  delight,  affection,  aptitudes.  We  see 
him  upon  the  July  day  among  the  roses — ^when  the  doubt  as  to  his 
parentage  struck  confusion  into  his  being — stung  by  a  sudden 
pain  so  intense  that  suffering  maybe  said  to  have  taken  the  quality 
of  action.  To  be  loosened  from  the  roots  of  loyalty  and  of  affection 
on  which  he  had  grown,  and  to  be  thrown  abroad  upon  his 
individual  powers  and  rights,  was  a  change  so  cruel  1  We  watch 
him  while  the  sense  of  resentment  against  Sir  Hugo  struggles  with 
his  inborn  lovingness,  and  we  cannot  be  at  rest  until  we  see  that 
he  assumes  no  attitude  of  hard,  proud  antagonism,  but  has  acquired 
that  temper  which  reconciles  criticism  with  tenderness ;  we  trace 
the  idea  of  tolerance  towards  error  doing  its  work  as  his  mind 
ripens ;  wo  perceive  how  his  inexorable  sorrow  takes  the  form  of 
fellowship  with  all  who  suffer,  and  makes  liis  imagination  tender 
and  active  on  behalf  of  others ;  and  then  when  there  springs  up  in 
him  a  meditative  yearning  after  wide  knowledge,  how  this  coalesces 
with  his  sympathies,  so  that  a  speculative  tendency  nms  along 
with  his  sensitiveness  to  human  sorrow,  and  his  precocity  as  a 
boy  consists  in  the  interest  which  possesses  him  in  knowing 
how  himian  miseries  are  wrought.  He  is  becoming  fitted  at  once 
to  extend  help  with  every  imaginable  dehcacy  of  feeling  to 
individual  man  or  woman,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  wider 
claims  of  a  great  national  cause.  Ho  is  impassioned  by  ideas,  and 
these  ideas  are  not  dried  specimens  to  be  tabulated  and  exhibited 
in  a  glass  case,  like  the  ideas  which  interested  the  learned  author 
of  the  "  Key  to  all  Mythologies," — ^they  are  living  powers  which 
feed  motive  and  opinion.  Arrived  at  manhood  he  is  man  in  the 
plenitude  of  power — ^there  is  a  calm  intensity  of  life  and  richness 

*  In  the  following  paragraph  and  elaewhore,  when  bringing  together  many  scattered 
^iraaea  and  senteneeB  from  George  £liot*s  novel,  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to 
\  nnmeroiu  broken  sentences  within  marks  of  qnotation. 
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of  tint  111  bis  face;  it  is  beautiful  with  youthful  health,  aud  the 
forcible  nmsculiue  gra\nty  of  its  repose;  the  idyllic  boy-voice 
baa  chauged  into  one  rich  as  the  deep  notes  of  a  violoncello  ;  his 
hands,  long,  flexible,  and  firmly-graeping,  are  such  as  Titian  has 
painted  when  he  wanted  to  show  the  combination  of  refinement 
with  force.  And  in  what  present  themselves  as  the  more  passive 
elements  of  liis  nature  we  still  recognize  strength  and  not  weak- 
ness,— in  his  sensibility  to  checks  arising  from  the  multitude  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  spiritual  needs,  in  his  massive  recep- 
tiveness,  in  the  clinging  consei-vatisra  of  his  afleetions.  **But 
Deronda  is  described,  he  does  not  act  ?  *'  His  college  friend  is 
successful,  however,  and  Mirah  is  rescued,  and  Gwendolen  restored 
and  renewed,  and  the  existence  of  Mordecai  is  prolonged  beyond 
his  death  in  a  life  of  faithful  and  devoted  eftbrt.  This  is  the 
action  of  the  sun,  and  half  of  it  transmutes  itself  into  other  foiTna 
of  energy  than  the  original  heat  and  light. 

Enfolded  within  this  large  attainment  of  the  youthful  man- 
hood of  Deronda  there  He,  however,  larger  potential  powers, 
and  there  is  yet  possible  a  great  spiritual  success,  or  a  lament- 
able spiritual  failure, — a  waste  of  the  precious  seed  as  much 
to  be  deplored  as  the  waste  in  Lydgate's  case.  Wliich  fate  is 
decreed  for  him  by  the  environing  forces  of  the  world  and 
his  own  inward  \'irtuet  Deroiida's  probation,  full  as  it  is  of  real 
spiritual  peril,  is  not  the  probation  of  the  average  man.  Is  it 
therefore,  imaginaiy  or  of  triWal  interest  ?  A  luaster  of  modera- 
tion in  thought,  feeling,  and  speech,  writing  at  a  time  when 
'*  enthusiasm  of  humanity ''  was  in  no  degree  a  popular  creed  or  a 
popular  cant, — the  time  of  Swift  and  his  Houyhnhnras,^ — described 
thus  a  class  of  persons  whose  dangers  and  trials  seemed  to  him 
very  grave  and  real : — *^  For  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the 
generaUty  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  injustice  or 
mirestrained  pleasure,  or  to  Uve  in  the  neglect  of  religion,  from 
that  frame  of  mind  which  renders  many  persons  almost  without 
feeling  as  to  anything  chstant,  or  w^hich  is  not  the  object  of  their 
seuBes ;  so  there  are  other  persons  without  this  shallowness  of 
temper,  persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to  what  is  in\d8ible  and 
future,  who  not  only  see,  but  have  a  general,  practical  feeling  that 
what  is  to  come  will  be  present,  and  that  things  are  not  less  real 
for  their  not  being  objects  of  sense ;  and  who  from  their  natural 
constitution  of  body  and  of  temper^  and  fi-om  their  external  con- 
dition, may  have  small  temptations  to  behave  ill,  small  difficulty 
in  beha\nng  well,  m  the  common  course  of  life." 

And  Butler  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  peculiar  probation  of 
this  Q\i\m  of  persons.  Deronda  distinctively  stands  away  fi'oni  tho 
generality  of  the  world,  whose  chief  temptations  "are  the  ordinary 
motives  to  injustice  or  unrestrained  pleasure,"  and  in  a  passage  of 
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marvellous  subtlety,  pregnancy,  and  tnith  George  Eliot  has  depicted 
the  special  dangers  to  which  his  nature  is  exposed : — 

"  It  happened  that  the  very  vividness  of  his  impressions  had  often  made 
him  the  more  enigmatic  to  his  friends,  and  had  contributed  to  an  apparent 
indefiniteness  in  his  sentiments.  His  early- wakened  sensibility  and  reflec- 
tiveness had  developed  into  a  many-sided  sympathy,  which  threatened 
to  hinder  any  persistent  course  of  action:  so  soon  as  he  took  up  any 
antagonism,  though  only  in  thought,  he  seemed  to  himself  like  the  Sabine 
warriors  in  the  memorable  story — with  nothing  to  meet  his  spear  but  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  and  objects  that  he  loved.  His  imagination  had  so  wrought 
itself  to  the  habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  probably  appeared  to  others, 
that  a  strong  partisanship,  unless  it  were  against  an  immediate  oppression, 
had  become  an  insincerity  for  him.  His  plenteous,  flexible  sympathy  had 
ended  by  falling  into  one  current  with  that  reflective  analysis  which  tends 
to  neutralize  sympathy.  Few  men  were  able  to  keep  themselves  clearer 
of  vices  than  he ;  yet  he  hated  vices  mildly,  being  used  to  think  of  them 
less  in  the  abstract  than  as  part  of  mixed  human  natures  having  an  indi- 
vidual history,  which  it  was  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  trace  with  under- 
standing and  pity.  With  the  same  innate  balance  he  was  fervidly  democratic 
in  his  feeling  for  the  multitude,  and  yet,  through  his  affections  and 
imagination,  intensely  conservative ;  voracious  of  speculations  on  govern- 
ment and  religion,  yet  loath  to  part  with  long-sanctioned  forms  which,  for 
him,  were  quick  with  memories  and  sentiments  that  no  argument  could  lay 
dead.  We  fall  on  the  leaning  side;  and  Deronda  suspected  himself  of 
loving  too  well  the  losing  causes  of  the  world.  Martyrdom  changes  sides, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  changing  with  it,  having  a  strong  repugnance  to 
taking  up  that  clue  of  success  which  the  order  of  the  world  often  forces 
upon  us,  and  makes  it  treason  against  the  common  weal  to  reject.  And 
yet  his  fear  of  falling  into  an  unreasoning,  narrow  hatred,  made  a  check 
for  him ;  he  apologized  for  the  heirs  of  privilege  ;  he  shrank  with  dislike 
from  the  loser's  bitterness  and  the  denunciatory  tone  of  the  unaccepted 
innovator.  A  too  reflective  and  diffusive  sympathy  was  in  danger  of 
paralyzing  in  him  that  indignation  against  wrong  and  that  selectness  of 
fellowship  which  are  the  conditions  of  moral  force ;  and  in  the  last  few 
years  of  confirmed  manhood  he  had  become  so  keenly  aware  of  this,  that 
what  he  most  longed  for  was  either  some  external  event,  or  some  inward 
light,  that  would  urge  liim  into  a  definite  line  of  action,  and  compress  his 
wandering  energy.  He  was  ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge — he  had  no 
ambition  for  practice — unless  they  could  both  be  gathered  up  into  one 
current  with  his  emotions ;  and  he  dreaded,  as  if  it  were  a  dwelling-place  of 
lost  souls,  that  dead  anatomy  of  culture  which  turns  the  universe  into  a  mere 
ceaseless  answer  to  queries,  and  knows,  not  everything,  but  everything 
else  about  everything — as  if  we  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  concerning 
the  scent  of  violets  except  the  scent  itself,  for  which  one  had  no  nostril. 
But  how  and  whence  was  the  needed  event  to  come  ? — the  influence  that 
would  justify  partiality,  and  make  him  what  he  longed  to  be,  yet  was 
unable  to  make  himself — an  organic  part  of  social  life,  instead  of  roaming 
it  like  a  yearning  disembodied  spirit,  stirred  with  a  vague  social  passion, 
but  witfiout  fixed  local  habitation  to  render  fellowship  real  I " 

Thus  Deronda  has  fallen  into  a  meditative  numbness,  and  is 
gliding  farther  and  farther  from  that  life  of  practically  energetic 
sentiment  which  he  would  have  proclaimed  to  be  for  himself  the 
only  life  worth  living.  An  entire  class  of  persons  must  find  this 
aearching  and  exquisite  study  tho  analysis  of  their  own  private 
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sorrow  aiid  trial,  and  will  appropriate  each  sentence  as  a  wariiing, 
a  check,  and  a  substantial  inBtruinent  of  help. 

But  Deronda  is  not  to  be  one  of  the  lost  souls  ;  the  will,  which 
made  strong  his  grandfather  Cliariei,  is  now  to  be  evoked  from  the 
grandchild  by  a  motive  to  w^hicli  alike  his  intellect  and  affections 
will  lend  force.  And  at  this  point  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
two  counter-objections  which  are  alleged  agauist  George  Eliot's 
work*  To  some  readers  the  whole  stoiy  of  Slordecai  and  of  his 
relation  to  Deronda  appears  fontastic  and  unreal — a  piece  of  work- 
manship all  carved  out  of  the  carver  s  brain,  or  even  something 
less  solid  and  substantial  than  this — a  mere  luminous  vapour,  or 
a  phantom  of  the  mind,  Avhich  science  cannot  justify  or  even 
recognize*  On  the  other  hand,  able  critics  lament  over  the  growth^ 
in  George  Eliot's  writings,  of  scientific  habitfi  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  in  a  style  of  waraing  "eiisy  and  freeti,"  which 
seems  to  combine  the  authorities  of  *'godamoighty  "  and  "paraon," 
bid  our  great  tlunker  and  artist  expect  the  extinction  of  her 
genius.  She  has  actually  employed  in  a  work  of  fiction  such 
words  as  "  dynamic  '*  and  *'  natural  selection,"  at  which  the  critic 
pricks  up  his  deUcate  ears  and  shies.  If  the  thorough-bred 
critic  could  only  be  led  close  up  to  **  dynamic,*'  he  would  find  that 
'*  dynamic "  will  not  bite.  A  protest  is  really  called  for  against 
the  affectation  which  professes  to  find  obscurity  in  w^ords  becauBc 
they  are  trisyllabic  or  because  they  carry  Anth  them  scientific 
associations.  Language,  the  iustiTonent  of  literarj'  art,  is  an 
instrument  of  ever-extending  range,  and  the  truest  pedantry,  in  an 
age  when  the  air  15  saturated  with  scientific  thought,  would  be  to 
reject  those  accessions  to  language  w^hich  are  the  special  gain  of 
the  time.  Insensibility  to  the  contemporary  movement  in  science 
is  itself  essentially  unUtcrary,  for  literature  with  its  far-reaching 
sensihilities  should  be  touched,  thrilled,  and  quickened  by  ev^ery 
vital  influence  of  the  period  j  and  indeed  it  is  not  alone  the 
intellect  w^hicli  recognizes  the  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  such 
scientific  illustration  as  George  Eliot  occasionally  employs ;  the 
cultured  imagination  is  affected  by  it,  as  the  imagination  of  the 
men  of  Spenser  s  time  \va8  affected  by  his  use  of  the  neo-classical 
mj^thology  of  the  Eenaiasance. 

But  there  is  graver  reason  which  justifies  an  artist  of  the 
present  day  in  drawing  neai*  to  science,  and  recei\ing  all  it  has 
to  bestow  of  ascertained  tinith  and  enUghtened  impulse.  The 
normal  action  of  the  reason  upon  the  unagination  has  been 
happily  described  by  Comte,~*'Elle  la  stinmle  en  la  reglant;*  This 
expresses  with  accuracy  the  relation  of  these  facvJties  in  the 
nature  of  our  English  novelist, — reason  is  to  her  imagination  both 
law  and  impulse.  And  therefore  her  art  is  not  a  mere  luxury  for 
the  senses^  not  a  mere  lesthetic  delicacy  or  dainty.     It  has  chosen 
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for  its  pai-t  to  be  founded  in  truth,  to  nourish  the  affections,  to 
quicken  the  conscience,  to  reinforce  and  purify  the  will.  In  her 
art  the  artist  lives, 

"  Broathing  as  beantoous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man." 

Art  dissociated  from  the  reason  and  the  conscience  becomes 
before  long  a  finely  distilled  poison ;  while  considered  merely  as 
art  it  has  thus  declined — in  however  exquisite  little  phials  it  may 
be  presented — ^from  its  chief  functions.  It  no  longer  sways  or 
controls  our  being ;  it  painfully  seeks  to  titillate  a  special  sense. 
An  indifference  arises  as  to  what  is  called  the  substance  or  "  con- 
tent "  of  works  of  art,  and  the  form  is  spoken  of  as  if  that  had  a 
separate  and  independent  existence.  There  follows,  as  Comte  has 
again  obser\''ed,  "  the  inevitable  triumph  of  mediocrities  ;"  execu- 
tive or  technical  skill,  of  the  kind  which  commands  admiration  in 
a  period  devoid  of  noble  motive  and  large  ideas,  being  attainable 
by  persons  of  mere  talent.  The  artificial  refinements  of  a  coterie 
are  held  to  constitute  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  these  can  be  end- 
lessly repeated.  "  A  deplorable  aptitude  in  expressing  what  they 
neither  believe  nor  feel,"  continues  the  great  thinker  whose  words 
have  just  been  quoted,  *' gains  in  the  present  day  an  ephemeral 
ascendency  for  talents  as  incapable  of  an  aesthetic  creation  as  of  a 
scientific  conception."  And  George  Eliot  has  herself  alluded  in  a 
passing  way  to  the  presence  of  the  same  vice  in  our  contemporary 
literature :  "  Eex's  love  had  been  of  that  sudden,  penetrating, 
clinging  sort  which  the  ancients  knew  and  sung,  and  in  singing 
made  a  fashion  of  talk  for  many  modems  whose  experience  has 
been  by  no  means  of  a  fiery  daemonic  character."  The  largeness 
and  veracity  of  George  Eliot's  own  art  proceed  from  the  same 
quaKties  which  make  tnith-seeldng  a  passion  of  her  nature ;  and 
a  truth-seeker  at  the  present  day  will  do  ill  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  teachings  of  science.  As  Uttle  as  Dante  need  George  EKot 
fear  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  fullest  body  of  fact  which  the 
age  can  deKver  to  her ;  nay,  it  is  essential  to  the  highest  charac- 
teristics of  her  art  that  she  should  not  isolate  herself  from  the  chief 
intellectual  movement  of  her  time.  If  in  the  objection  which  has 
been  brought  against  her  recent  style  there  be  any  portion  of 
truth,  it  will  be  foimd  in  the  circumstance  that  an  occasional 
sentence  becomes  laboured,  and  perhaps  overloaded  in  her  effort 
to  charge  it  fully  and  accurately  with  its  freight  of  meaning. 
The  manner  of  few  great  artists — if  any — ^becomes  simpler  as  they 
advance  in  their  career,  that  is,  as  their  ideas  multiply,  as  their 
emotions  receive  more  numerous  affluents  from  the  other  parts  of 
their  being,  and  as  the  vital  play  of  their  faculties  with  one 
another  becomes  swifter  and  more  intricate.  The  later  sonatas  of 
Beethoren  still  perplex  facile  and  superficial  musicians.  The  later 
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landscapes   of  Turner  bewilder  aud  amaze  the  profaiie.     The 

difference  between  the  laugaiid  and  limpid  fluency  of  the  style  of 
'*  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  and  the  style  of  Shakspere  a 
later  plays,  so  compressed,  so  complex^  so  live  with  breeding 
imagery,  is  great.  Something  is  lost  but  more  has  been  gained. 
When  the  sustained  largo  of  the  sentences  of  **  Daniel  Deronda  "  is 
felt  after  the  crude  epigrammatic  smartnesses  of  much  of  the 
writing  in  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  we  perceive  as  great  a 
difference  and  as  decided  a  preponderance  of  gain  over  loss. 

But  what  renders  singular  the  warning  addressed  to  Georg© 
Eliot  that  her  work  is  undergoing  a  "  scientific  depravation "  is 
that  the  whole  of  her  last  book  is  a  homage  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  to  the  intellect  of  man.  Her  feehng  finds  expression 
not  only  in  occasional  gnomic  utterances  in  which  sentiments  are 
declared  to  be  the  beet  part  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  love  is 
spoken  of  as  deeper  than  reason,  aud  the  intt^llect  is  pronounced 
incapable  of  ascertaining  the  vaUdity  of  claims  which  rest  upon 
loving  instincts  of  the  heai-t,  or  else  are  buseless.  The  entire 
work  possesses  an  impassiouedaspect,  an  air  of  spiritual  prescience, 
far  more  than  the  exactitude  of  science.  The  main  forces  which 
operate  in  it  are  sympathies,  aspirations,  ardours,  and  ideas  chiefly 
as  associated  with  these.  From  hLs  meditative  nimibness Deronda 
\b  roused,  his  diffused  mass  of  feeling  is  rendered  definite,  and  is 
impelled  in  a  given  direction,  his  days  become  an  ordered  sequence 
bound  together  by  love  and  duty,  his  life  is  made  one  vd\h  the 
life  of  humanity.  How  is  this  change  brought  about  ?  And  how 
is  that  other  change  effected  by  \vhich  Gwendolen  is  checked  in 
her  career  of  victorious  self-ple^itsing,  is  delivered  from  her  habits 
of  a  spoiled  child,  and  is  made — she  also — a  portion  of  the  better 
life  of  man  ?  Does  Deronda  take  counsel  with  a  Lydgate,  and 
learn  by  the  microscope  the  secrets  of  moral  energy  and  resolved 
submission  to  spiritual  motive  t  Or  does  some  theory  of  ethics 
make  the  moi^al  world  new  for  him  ?  Neither  of  these.  It  is  the 
discoveiy  of  his  parentage  and  his  people  wliich  creates  claims  to 
which  his  heart  consents  with  joy,  and  Deronda's  life  takes  its 
new  direction  not  from  the  inductions  of  a  savant  of  the  We^t, 
but  from  the  inspirations  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  ^vith  whom  the 
inferences  of  what  Coleridge  would  have  named  the  prudential 
understanding  are  whoUy  overshadowed  by  the  faith  of  w^hat  he 
would  have  named  the  imaginative  reason. 

Is  then  the  objection  waiTanted  that  the  part  assigned  to 
Mofdecai  and  his  influence  upon  Deronda  are  a  fantastic  unreality 
which  offends  agamst  our  saner  judgment  ?  Is  such  a  person  as 
Mordecai  incredible  ?  ^Vnd  again,  is  the  idea  which  the  con* 
sumptive  Jew  breathes  into  Deronda  only  the  hectic  fever-dream 
uf  a  visionaiy,  or  has  it  substance  and  vaUdity  for  the  imagination 
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of  the  reader  ?  And  why  all  this  concern  about  Jews — ^the  stiflF- 
necked  race  ?  Quid  ergo  amplius  Judaeo  est  t  aut  qu89  utilitas 
circnmcisionis  ? 

It  might  be  said,  in  answer  to  some  of  these  questions,  that  as  a 
fact  Mordecai  is  an  ideal  study  from  a  veritable  Jew,  Cohn  or 
Eohn,  one  of  the  club  of  students  who  met  some  forty  years  since 
at  Red  Lion  Square,  Holbom,*  and  that  recently  a  scheme  for 
the  redemption  of  Palestine  for  Israel  was  actually  in  contem- 
plation among  members  of  the  Jewish  race.  But  to  criticize 
•*  Daniel  Deronda"  from  the  Kteral,  prosaic  point  of  view  would 
be  as  much  a  critical  stupidity  as  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Shakspere's  "  King  Lear"  from  the  charge  of  historical  improba- 
bility. It  is  enough  if  the  ideahzation  is  worked  out  upon  lines 
which  have  a  starting-point  and  a  direction  that  can  be  justified 
to  tihe  intellect,  and  if  the  imagination  consents  to  yield  credence 
to  ideal  truth.  The  century  which  has  contained  an  actual 
Mazzini,  an  actual  Lamennais,  can  surely  credit  the  existence  of 
an  imagined  Mordecai.  Or  is  the  lament  of  Mr.  Mill,  uttered  in 
1838,  still  true  of  a  younger  generation :  "  Nowadays  nature  and 
probabihty  are  thought  to  be  violated  if  there  be  shown  to  the 
reader,  in  the  personages  with  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  sym- 
pathize, characters  on  a  larger  scale  than  himself,  or  than  the 
persons  he  is  accustomed  to  meet  at  a  dinner  or  a  quadrille 
party?'*  We  owe  to  the  author  of  "  Daniel  Deronda"  the  gratitude 
due  to  one  who  enriches  human  hfe  for  her  discovery  in  Ram's 
bookshop,  and  among  the  kindly-hearted  mercenary  Cohens,  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Exile.  To  feel  that  intense  spiritual  forces  Ue  con- 
cealed under  the  heaped  cUhris  of  follies,  and  fashions,  and  worlldi- 
ness  which  accumulates  around  us,  makes  our  existence  one  of 
more  awed  responsibility,  and  of  quicker  hopes  and  fears.  There 
are  powers  in  our  midst  of  which  we  are  not  aware ;  the  electric 
charge  of  the  spirit  may  play  upon  us  at  any  moment,  we  know 
not  from  what  point ;  material  interests  and  machinery  are  not 
yet,  and  never  will  be,  supreme ;  still  from  the  spirit  of  man  to  the 
spirit  of  man  flow  forth  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  '*  This  con- 
Biunptive  Jewish  workman  in  threadbare  clothing,  lodged  by 
charity,  deKvering  himself  to  hearers  who  took  his  thoughts  with- 
out attaching  more  consequences  to  them  than  the  Flemings  to 
the  ethereal  chimes  ringing  above  their  market-places,  had  the 
chief  elements  of  human  greatness  :  a  mind  consciously,  energeti- 
cally moving  with  the  larger  march  of  human  destinies,  but  not 
the  less  full  of  conscience  and  tender  heart  for  the  footsteps  that 
tread  near  and  need  a  leaning-place ;  capable  of  conceiving  and 
choosing   a   life's   task  with  far-ofif  issues,    yet  capable  of  the 

•  See  Mr.  McAlister's  letter  to  the  Academy,  July  29,  1876,  with  itg  highly  interest- 
ing qnotatioiis  from  Mr.  Q.  H.  Lewes^s  article  m  the  Fortnightly  Review,  April  1, 1866. 
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uiiapplauded  heroism  which  tunis  off  the  road  of  achievement  at  the 
call  of  the  nearer  duty  whose  effect  hes  wdthin  the  li eatings  of  the 
hearts  that  are  close  to  ub,  as  the  hunger  of  the  unfledged  l>nd  fn 
the  breast  of  its  parent,** 

To  understand  aright  the  Jewish  idea  of  Murdecai  we  tiUouid 
approach  it  through  the  wider  hnraan  idea  of  George  Eliot.  It 
might  indeed  be  contended  that  at  a  period  when  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  idea  of  nationality — imity  of  Italy,  pan-Teutonisni, 
pan-Slavism — has  played  and  is  playing  so  important  a  part,  there 
were  a  historical  justification  and  a  historical  propriety  in  its 
employment  as  a  poetical  motive  in  a  work  of  aii;.  If  the  political 
imagination  of  the  EngUsh  nation  is  seldom  assailed  by  great 
principles  or  ideas,  their  force  upon  the  history  of  the  world  has 
nc»t  therefore  been  small ;  Hves  have  been  spent  for  them,  and 
blood  has  been  gladly  offered  up.  Probably  none  but  English 
readers  in  our  day  would  refuse  to  accept  as  deserving  of  imagi- 
native credence  such  an  idea  as  that  which  inspires  Jlordecai. 
That  an  ancient  people,  who  under  every  batteiing  shock  of  doom 
have  preserved  their  faith  and  their  traditions,  should  resimio 
their  place  in  the  comrauiiity  of  nations,  could  bo  hardly  more 
wonderful  than  that  they  exist  at  alL  A  French  philosopher  con- 
ceived a  poUty  of  Western  nations,  with  Franco  as  the  presiding 
power ;  there  is  grandeur  (and  grandeur  is  a  quaUty  of  thought 
by  no  means  necessarily  unpljdng  something  unreal  or  theatrical) 
in  the  conception  of  a  future  which  shall  include  an  organization 
of  the  East  as  \vcll  as  of  the  West,  and  which  places  at  the  he^d 
of  Eastern  civilization  the  greatest  and  most  spiritual  of  Shemitic 
races. 

But  the  central  conception  of  "Daniel  Deronda*'  is  religious, 
and  not  pohtical :  reUgious,  not  in  the  sense  which  impHes  faith 
in  a  personal  providence  superintending  the  Hves  of  men,  or  faith 
in  the  intervention  of  the  miraculous  and  the  supernatui'al,  or  faith 
in  a  life  for  each  man  and  woman  beyond  the  grave  in  other  worlds 
than  ours.  No  miraculous  apparition  of  a  Holy  Grail  in  the  me- 
diooval  romance  is  bright  %vith  more  mysterious  glory,  and  solemn 
with  more  transcendent  awe,  than  the  meeting  of  the  Jewish  work- 
man and  Deronda  in  the  splendour  of  sunset,  and  in  the  gloom  of 
the  little  second-hand  bookshop,  w^hile  the  sold  of  one  transfuses 
itself  into  the  soul  of  the  other.  But  the  miracles  are  wrought  by 
the  spirit  of  man  ;  hmnan  life  itself  is  shown  to  be  sacred,  a  temple 
with  its  shrines  for  devout  humihtj^  and  aspiration,  its  arches  and 
vaults  for  praise,  its  altar  for  highest  sacrifice.  ''  The  refuge  you 
are  needing  from  pemonal  trouble,'*  declares  Deronda  to  Gwen- 
dolen, "  is  the  higher,  the  reUgious  life,  w^hich  holds  an  enthusiasm 
for  something  more  than  our  own  appetites  and  vanities."  Tho 
religious  conception  of  "  Daniel  Deronda/'  as  of  the  other  writinga 
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of  George  Eliot,  is  that  of  a  life  of  mankind  over,  above,  and 
around  the  life  of  the  individual  man  or  woman,  and  to  which  the 
individual  owes  his  loyalty  and  devotion,  the  passion  of  his  heart, 
and  the  utmost  labour  of  his  hand.     "  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 

and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me Thine  eyes 

did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect.  How  precious  are  thy 
thoughts  unto  me  I  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !"  Of  this  reli- 
gion— a  religion  by  which  a  man's  life  may  become  a  noble  self- 
surrender  whether  it  contain  but  a  portion  of  truth  or  contain  the 
whole — Mordecai  is  a  prophet,  and  Deronda  is  a  chosen  ajad 
anointed  priest.  The  Judaic  element  comes  second  in  the  book — 
the  himian  element  first. 

To  any  one  who  had  attended  to  the  leading  motives,  the  centres 
around  which  the  emotions  organize  themselves,  in  the  preceding 
writings  of  George  Eliot,  the  ideas  of  Mordecai,  and  their  con- 
straining power  with  Deronda,  cannot  have  appeared  strange  and 
novel.  The  higher,  the  religious  life  is  that  which  transcends  self, 
and  which  is  lived  in  submission  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  past,  and  the  claims  of  those  who  surround  us  in  the  present, 
and  of  those  who  shall  succeed  us  in  time  to  come.  To  be  the 
centre  of  a  living  multitude,  the  heart  of  their  hearts,  the  brain 
from  which  thoughts,  as  waves,  pass  through  them — this  is  the 
best  and  purest  joy  which  a  human  creature  can  know.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  glory  and  rapture  of  the  artist.  Armgart,  while  she 
sings,  feels  herself 

*^  A  happy  spiritual  star 
Such  as  old  Dante  saw,  wrought  in  a  rose 
Of  light  in  Paradise,  whose  only  self 
Was  consciousness  of  glory  wide-diffused  ; 
Music,  life,  power — I  moving  in  the  midst 
With  a  sublime  necessity  of  good." 

Fedalma,  when  the  ecstasy  of  the  dance  sways  through  her, 
seems 

"  New-waked 
To  life  in  unison  with  a  multitude 
Feeling  my  soul  upborne  by  all  their  souls, 
Floating  within  their  gladness !     Soon  I  lost 
All  sense  of  separateness :  Fedalma  died 
As  a  star  dies  and  melts  into  the  light/' 

But  in  its  very  rapture  there  is  a  danger  of  egoism  in  this  joy ; 
and  of  such  egoism  of  the  artist  we  have  a  conspicuous  example 
in  the  rejection  of  the  bonds  of  love,  the  claims  of  a  father  and  of  a 
child,  by  Deronda's  mother.  As  Don  Silva,  in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy," 
for  the  love  of  one  maiden  would  fain  renounce  the  inheritance 
of  honour  and  of  duty  which  his  past  had  imposed  upon  him,  so 
the  daughter  of  the  Jew,  Charisi,  would  escape  from  the  will  of 
her  father,  the  traditions  of  her  race,  the  clinging  arms  of  her 
babe,  and  would  live  a  life  of  freedom  in  her  art  alone.  That 
which  she  strove  with  proves — as  it  proved  for  Don  Silva — ^too 
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Btrong  for  her,  and  in  Iierhour  of  physical  weaknees  the  impersonal 
forces  she  had  fled  from  rise  within  her  and  rise  around  her,  the 
dread  Erinnyes  of  her  ciime.  But  there  is  another  way  than  the 
artijBt'B  of  becoming  the  vital  centre  of  a  multitude.  To  be  the 
in  carnation  of  their  highest  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  theh'  purest  will^ — what  nobler  lot  is  possible  to  man  ? 
l^he  epic  life,  the  national  leadership,  to  which — not,  perhaps, 
without  some  touch  of  gross  personal  ambition— Zarca  ai?pired,  and 
which  Fedalma  accepted  as  the  leader  of  a  foriorn  hope,  tbis  is 
decreed  to  Deronda,  free  from  all  taint  of  personal  ambition,  and 
free  from  the  sorrow  of  anticipated  failure.  "  I,'*  said  Mordecai^ 
answeiing  the  objections  of  Gideon,  *'  I,  too,  claim  to  be  a  rational 
Jew.  But  what  is  it  to  be  rational — what  is  it  to  feel  the  Ught  of 
the  divine  reason  growing  stronger  within  and  without  ?  It  is  to 
see  more  and  more  of  the  hidden  bonds  that  bind  and  consecrate 
change  as  a  dependent  growi^h — yea,  consecrate  it  with  kinship  ; 
the  past  becomes  my  parent,  and  the  future  stretches  towards  me 
the  appealing  aims  of  children."'  A  revolutionary  writer  of  geniuB 
in  this  century  of  revolution,  who  designed  for  his  imagined  hero 
an  epic  life,  would  probably  represent  him  as  the  banner-bearer 
of  some  new  ideas — Uberty,  progress,  the  principles  of  17J>i» — and 
the  youthful  hero  would  exhale  his  enthusiasms  upon  a  barricade. 
It  is  characteristic  of  our  English  novelist,  who,  through  her 
imagination  and  affections,  is  profoundly  conservative,  that  with 
her  the  epic  hfe  should  be  foimd  in  no  breaking  away  from  the 
past,  no  revolt  against  tradition.  Hope  and  faith  are  with  her  the 
children  of  memory ;  the  future  is  the  offspring  and  heir  of  the  past. 
Daniel  Deronda  then  is  a  Jew,  because  the  Je^vish  race  is  one 
rich  with  memories,  possessed  of  far-reachmg  traditions,  a  fit  object 
for  satisfying  that  strong  historic  sympathy  which  is  so  deep  a 
part  of  Deronda's  nature ;  a  race  obstinately  adherent  to  its  ideas, 
with  intense  national  chai-acteristics,  and  therefore  fitted  to  give 
definiteness  and  compression  to  whatever  in  Deronda  was  vague 
or  little  strenuous ;  a  sad,  despised,  persecuted  race,  and  so  much 
the  more  dear  to  one  whose  heart  is  the  heaH  of  a  sax^our;  a  race 
whose  leaders  and  prophets  looked  longingly  for  no  personal 
immoriaUty,  but  Hved  through  faith  in  the  larger  life  to  come  of 
their  nation ;  a  race  not  without  some  claim  to  be  what  Jehuda- 
ha-Levi  asserted  it  to  be,  '*  the  heart  of  mankind ; "  a  race,  finally, 
which  though  scoffed  at  for  its  separateness,  implied  in  its  con- 
fession of  the  Divine  Unity  the  ultimate  unity  of  mankind.  In  the 
great  institution  of  Goethe's  imagining  in  his  **  Wilhelm  Mcister  a 
Wandeijahre,'*  where  a  complete  religious  education  is  taught  to 
children,  the  first  or  Ethnic  Religion  is  that  the  subHtance  and 
spirit  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  not  in  a  supematiu-al  revelation 
or  in  philosophy,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world.     **  I  obserret** 
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said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honour  to  select 
their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or,  rather,  you 
have  made  it  the  leading  object  there."  It  is  not  merely  in  the 
picturesque  and  intense  personaUties  which  the  Hebrew  people 
affords,  that  its  attraction  for  George  EUot's  imagination  has  lain ; 
it  is  partly  at  least  because  through  Jewish  persons  and  Jewish 
ideas,  the  teachings  of  this  Ethnic  Religion  may  be  well  expressed. 
To  Deronda,  the  ideal  of  manhood  in  its  fulness  of  power  and 
of  beauty,  the  ideally  perfect  lot  is  assigned.  For  others  self- 
conquest  had  been  an  agony,  the  higher  rule  had  been  a  hard 
discipline,  the  life  of  renimciation  and  of  love  had  been  one  of 
strictly  tested  faithfulness,  or  of  quietude  after  tempest,  a  repose 
tender  yet  stem.  With  Romola  the  quick  heart-beats  of  per- 
sonal joy  are  for  ever  stilled,  no  trimnphant  ecstasy  is  henceforth 
possible  for  Armgart,  Fedalma's  young  dehght  has  been  slain  and 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  fidelity  of  her  soul.  But  "  the  very 
best  of  hunian  possibilities  "  befalls  Deronda,  "  the  blending  of  a 
complete  personal  love  in  one  current  with  a  larger  duty."  While 
his  hands  are  striving  to  shape  the  future  of  a  people  he  wears 
upon  his  breast  the  precious  talisman  of  Mirah's  love.  "The 
velvet  canopy  never  covered  a  more  goodly  bride  and  bridegroom, 
to  whom  their  people  might  more  wisely  wish  oflspring ;  more 
truthful  Ups  never  touched  the  sacramental  marriage-wine ;  the 
marriage  blessing  never  gathered  stronger  promise  of  fulfilment 
than  in  the  integrity  of  their  mutual  pledge."  Over  against 
Gwendolen,  the  petted  child,  with  her  double  nature,  her  layers  of 
selfishness  stifling  the  stray  seeds  of  possible  good,  her  iridescent 
moods,  her  contending  passion  and  fear  of  contrite  pain,  her  high 
spirit  and  her  sudden  fits  of  spiritual  dread,  her  lack  of  all 
reUgious  emotion,  and  of  that  piety  which  consists  in  tender, 
clinging  affection  to  home  and  childhood,  and  the  objects  conse- 
crated by  our  dead  past;  over  against  Gwendolen  is  set  Mirah, 
beautiful  in  the  singleness  and  purity  of  her  soul.  The  clever 
critics  have  found  Mirah  as  uninteresting  as  they  have  found 
Deronda  unreaL  She  is  indeed  not  a  Mary  Stuart,  nor  a  Phraxanor, 
and  is  no  more  interesting  than  some  delicate  ivory-tinted  blossom. 
The  intensest  pleasure  he  had  received  in  life,  declared  the  dying 
Keats,  was  in  watching  the  growth  of  flowers :  but  Keats  was  a 
poet.  A  perfect,  harmonious,  still,  yet  richly  tinted  life,  Uke  the 
life  of  flowers,  is  that  of  Mirah ;  whatever  dead  substance  comes 
in  her  way  is  either  rejected  or  forced  to  take  some  beautiful 
living  form ;  *  "  she  had  grown  up  in  her  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness like  a  little  flower-seed  that  absorbs  the  chance  confusion 
of  its  surroundings  into  its  own  definite  mould  of  beauty."     From 

*  Riukln's  EtfaicB  of  the  Dust,  p.  85,  from  which  I  here  appropriate  a  few  expres- 
lona. 
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her  force  of  heart,  from  an  unconquerable  puiity  of  vital  power — 
the  ciystal  virtue,  as  Mr.  Huskin  has  named  it — follows  the  result 
that  her  whole  being  possesses  a  flawless  unity,  and  exquisite 
symmetry,  every  atom  being  bright  with  coherent  energy.  In 
the  Psyche-mould  of  Mirah's  frame  "  there  rested  a  fervid  quaUty 
of  emotion  sometimes  rashly  supposed  to  require  the  bulk  of  a 
Cleopatra;  her  impressions  had  the  thoroughness  and  tenacity 
that  give  to  the  first  selection  of  passionate  feeling  the  character 
of  a  hfe-long  faithfulness."  Then,  too,  sorrow  had  been  a  familiar 
guest  with  her,  and  in  Daniel's  love  there  lay  the  joy  of  a  blessed 
protectiveness.  It  is  something  less  than  this  that  Mirah  was  an 
artist  witnessed  to  by  the  appalling  Klesmer,  who  had  reduced  to 
despair  Gwendolen's  amateuiishness,  and  that  in  all  practical 
matters  she  manifests  an  imening  good  sense.  There  is  perpetual 
music  in  the  life  of  him  who  can  feel  the  beating  of  a  heart  so 
fervid  and  so  gentle,  who  can  bow  tenderly  over  so  dear  a  head. 

Contrasted  -with  Dcronda,  who  is  the  sympathetic  nature  in  its 
purest  and  highest  energy,  stands  Grandcourt,  who  is  the  absolute 
of  egoism.  His  Ufe  is  the  dull,  low  life  of  some  monstrous  reptile, 
coloured  hke  the  slime  or  dust  in  which  he  Ues,  seemingly  torpid 
and  indifferent  to  all  outside  himself,  yet  at  watch  with  blinking  eyes 
for  every  slightest  motion  of  the  one  thing  which  interests  him, — 
his  prey;  and  owning  a  deadly  power  of  spring  and  cruel  constriction 
such  as  the  boa  can  display.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  romantic 
villain  in  his  appearance ;  he  is  only  an  EngKsh  gentleman,  with 
faultless  maimers  when  he  did  not  intend  them  to  be  insolent,  long 
narrow  grey  eyes,  an  extensive  baldness  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
reddish  blond  hair,  a  sKght  perpendicular  whisker,  a  toneless  aris- 
tocratic drawl,  certain  ugly  secrets  in  the  past,  a  strong  dislike  to 
brutes  who  use  the  wrong  soap  or  have  ill-formed  nails,  a  wide 
susceptibility  to  boredom,  and  a  resolve  to  tolerate  no  damned 
nonsense  in  a  wife.  Let  the  waves  wash  him  doAvn  to  keep  com- 
pany with  things  of  the  monstrous  world,  and  become  a  third  w^tli 
the  gromid-shark  and  the  poulpe. 

Of  Gwendolen  and  her  spiritual  historj',  although  it  occupies 
the  principal  space  in  George  Eliot's  novel,  little  has  here  been 
said,  because  this  portion  of  the  story  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
(piiesced  in  with  something  hke  common  consent  by  the  majority 
of  readers.  Men  reap  what  has  been  sown,  but  there  are  many 
sowers  of  good  and  of  evil  in  the  field  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
happen  that  we  enter  into  the  labour  not  always  of  the  sowei-s  of 
tares,  but  sometimes  also  into  that  of  the  sowers  of  good  seed.* 
And  so  it  happens  ivith  Gwendolen.  The  new  soul  bom  within 
lier  through  remorse  ajxd  that  penitential  sorrow  from  which  she 

*  Something  to  this  effect  George  Eliot  has  somewhere  irritten — ^in  **  Middlemftrch," 
I  believe — bat  I  am  noaMe  to  light  upon  the  passage. 
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had  not  long  since  so  deKberately  guarded  herself,  is  sustained  in 
its  clinging  infantile  weakness  by  hands  of  another  which  are 
tender  and  strong.  A  Kving  man,  who  is  to  her  the  best,  the 
most  real,  the  most  worshipful  of  all  things  known,  becomes  her 
external  conscience,  while  her  inner  conscience  is  still  able  to  do 
no  more  than  open  wondering  eyes,  half-dazzled  by  the  Ught, 
after  its  long,  dark,  and  withering  imprisonment  in  the  airless  cell 
of  egoism.  Gwendolen,  with  her  girUsh  inexperience,  and  her 
slight  girlish  love  of  sway,  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  creatures 
worth  less  than  herself,  but  would  play  the  game  of  life  with 
exceptional  cleverness,  and  so  conquer  circumstance.  It  is  well 
that  the  gambling  at  Kfe,  where  her  gain  must  be  another's  loss, 
goes  against  her.  She  had  thought  to  conquer  circiunstance,  and 
good  and  evil  join  to  defeat  her ;  Deronda,  "  like  an  awful-browed 
angeV'  fixes  upon  her  his  gaze  of  condemnation,  and  Grandcourt 
beniunbs  her  in  liis  icy  constringency  of  will.  But  Gwendolen 
has  a  fulness  of  nature  which  removes  her  far  from  the  Rosamimd 
Vincy  type  of  womanhood ;  she  is  not  "  one  of  the  narrow-brained 
women  who  through  life  regard  all  their  selfish  demands  as  rights, 
and  every  claim  upon  themselves  as  an  injuiy."  It  is  possible  for 
her  before  she  loves  goodness  for  its  own  sake  to  love  goodness  in 
a  human  form.  This  is  well,  though  still  she  remains  to  herself 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  Deronda  exists  not  for  his  own  sake, 
not  for  others,  not  for  the  world,  but  only  for  her.  At  last  the  crisis 
arrives ;  "  she  feels  the  pressure  of  a  vast  mysterious  movement," 
she  is  being  dislodged  **  from  her  supremacy  in  her  own  world,  arid 
is  getting  a  sense  that  her  horizon  was  but  a  dipping  onward  of 
an  existence  with  which  her  own  was  revolving."  ^\Tiere  is  her 
poise  of  crude  egoism,  where  the  fierceness  of  maidenhood  which 
had  flamed  forth  against  Rex?  It  is  a  moment  of  supreme 
revelation  of  the  heart,  in  which  shame  and  reserve  shrivel  in  the 
white  flame  of  Ufe.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken 
up :  "  Gwendolen  looked  before  her  with  dilated  eyes,  as  at  some- 
thing lying  in  front  of  her,  till  she  stretched  her  -arms  out  straight, 
and  cried  with  a  smothered  voice,  *  I  said  I  should  be  forsaken. 
I  have  been  a  cruel  woman.  And  I  am  foi-saken.' "  But  forsaken 
she  is  not.  Dmw  the  veil  over  the  rest,  for  a  gaze  profanes  what 
is  sacred  between  the  soul  of  a  renunciant  and  a  redeemer. 

"  Daniel  Deronda "  closes  in  the  presence  of  death ;  "  Middle- 
march  *'  with  promises  of  happy  living  ;  yet  "  Middlemarch '' 
leaves  the  heart  as  though  in  the  greyness  of  a  sweet  August 
twilight,  when  we  accept  the  subdued  colours,  and  the  dearness 
of  the  tranquil  hour.  Death,  as  we  witness  it  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  is  solemn  and  beautiful  as  a  sunset, 
but  we  see  the  stars  come  forth,  and  are  aware  that  the  world  is 
revolving  into  a  nobler  dawn.  Edward  Dowden. 
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HENRIETTA  MARIA,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  of  Navarro  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  She  inherited 
qualities  of  mind  and  temperament  from  both  parents.  Her 
courage,  energy,  promptitude,  we  may  trace  to  the  victor  of  Ivry, 
though  the  mascuUne  strength  of  Henry  was  in  her  dashed  with 
feminine  vehemence ;  and  there  are  passages  in  her  history,  inter- 
preted on  principles  of  poetry  and  Platonism  by  Miss  Stricklandy 
viewed  more  prosaically  by  Hallam,  which  recall  the  passion 
and  impulsiveness  of  the  lover  of  the  fair  Gabrielle.  From  her 
Medicean  mother  she  had  an  organization  exquisitely  sensitive  to> 
beauty  in  painting,  a  capacity  of  attaining  consummate  excellence 
in  music,  and  an  iutense  fervour  of  devotion  to  the  Roman  CathoUc- 
Church.  She  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1609,  a  few  months  before  her 
father  was  murdered  by  Ravaillac.  Her  mother  committed  her 
religious  training  to  a  CarmeUte  nun  of  the  highest  enthusiasm. 

In  her  sixteenth  year  she  was  married  to  Charles.  The  mar- 
riage articles  provided  that  she  and  her  retinue  should  practise 
the  ordinances  of  their  religion  with  fitting  dignity,  and  that 
her  children  should  be  educated  by  her  imtil  their  thirteenth 
year.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  understandiug^ 
between  the  Courts  of  London  and  of  Paris  that  this  last 
engagement  was  a  mere  form.  The  French  Court  played  £Eist 
and  loose  with  the  Vatican,  the  English  negotiators  with  th& 
Parliament  and  people  of  England.    Marie  de  Medici^  however^ 
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lacked  on  the  stipulation  as  a  reality,  and  the  success  of  Henrietta 
Maria  in  giving  it  effect  cost  her  children  the  crown  of  these 
Tealms.  When  she  left  France  for  England,  she  received  a  letter 
-from  her  mother,  enjoining  her  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  act 
in  her  new  sphere  as  the  missionary  and  protectress  of  Catholicism. 
-**  The  descendant  of  St.  Louis,"  she  was  exhorted  to  strive,  Uke 
liim,  **  for  the  good  of  the  faith  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Church," 
iand  to  follow  his  example  in  being  faithful  unto  death  "  among 
the  infidels." 

The  King  met  her  at  Dover.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  she 
-was  at  breakfast,  but  rose  from  table,  ran  down  a  pair  of  stairs, 
4ind  on  seeing  him  offered  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand.  He 
*'  wrapped  her  up  in  his  arms  with  many  kisses."  She  had  got 
ready  a  little  French  speech.  "  Sire,  je  suis  venue  en  ce  pays  de 
votro  Majestc  pour  etre  commandee  de  vous" — here  she  broke 
•down  and  burst  into  tears,  but  Charles  came  to  her  reUef  with 
more  kisses  and  tender  protestations.  She  was  tiny  in  person, 
Avith  features  of  large  form  but  deKcately  shaped,  brown  hair, 
•dark  eyes  now  toucliingly  soft,  now  sparkling  like  stars,  air 
^"^pirituelle^  complexion  '*  perfectly  beautiful,"  and  something  in  her 
face  which  "  made  all  the  world  love  her."  Not  an  unpleasant 
thing  for  a  bridegroom  to  "  wrap  her  up  in  his  arms  with  many 
kisses  1" 

Presently  they  started  for  Canterbury.  On  Barham  Downs  a 
paviUon  was  erected  and  a  banquet  prepared.  The  King,  who 
Jiad  winning  ways  with  those  he  loved,  was  tenderly  gallant, 
•carving  with  his  own  royal  hand  for  Henrietta,  and  serving  her 
l)oth  with  pheasant  and  venison.  Under  the  June  sky,  in  the 
bracing  air  of  the  upland  near  the  sea,  her  spirits  rose,  and  her 
joyful  sjTnpathy  with  the  men  and  manners  of  her  new  home 
passed  all  bounds.  Father  Sancy,  her  confessor,  comes  sidling  up 
to  her  elbow,  and  whispers  that  it  is  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  when  no  good  CathoKc  would  give  scandal  by  eating 
iflesh.  Henrietta  sticks  to  the  savoury  meat,  and  lets  the  austere 
dbaveling  sidle  back  again.  Her  Enghsh  subjects,  watching  these 
•symptoms  with  eager  Protestant  eyes,  are  in  ecstasies  of  deUght. 
"  Can  your  Majesty,"  ventures  one  bold  inquirer  to  ask,  "  tolerate 
a  Huguenot?"  "Why  not?"  answers  Henrietta;  "was  not  my 
father  one?"  They  entered  London  by  the  river,  where  hundreds 
of  glittering  barges,  with  streamers  flying,  joined  the  royal  pro- 
'cession. 

This  brilliant  dawn  of  married  life  was  soon  overcast,  nor  did 
'^^  gay  ecclesiastical  contimiacies  of  Barham  Downs  herald  the 
emancipation  of  the  Queen  from  the  rule  of  Father  Sancy.  On 
the  first  day  of  her  holding  Court  at  Whitehall,  she  showed  that 
lier  eyes  could  flash  the   dark  lightnings  of  anger,  as  well  as 
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beam  with  the  piquant  sweetness  of  coy  surrender.  Finding  a 
room  inconveniently  hot  and  crowded,  she  cleared  it  "  with  one 
scowl."  Charles  soon  became  aware  that  she  was  to  be  CathoUc 
first  and  English  second.  Neither  her  pride  as  a  wife  nor  her 
ambition  as  a  Qiieen  could  prevail  with  her  to  take  part  in  the 
coronation.  Not  even  from  a  latticed  box  in  the  Abbey  would 
she  witness  the  ceremony,  or  countenance  the  schismatic  Church 
of  England.  On  no  point  could  Charles  be  more  keenly  sensitive; 
but  Henrietta  was  inexorable.  She  atoned  to  Father  Sancy  for 
the  freakish  peccadilloes  of  Barham  Downs  by  ostentatious  and 
abject  submission  to  her  spiritual  advisers.  While  the  latter  rode 
in  a  carriage,  she  trudged  through  the  mud  on  foot  in  penitential 
pilgrimage ;  and  Charles  always  believed,  nor  has  the  statement, 
though  denied  by  Henrietta  and  mythically  coloured  by  her 
enemies,  been  ever  conclusively  disproved,  that  she  once  went  to 
Tyburn  and  paid  reverent  homage  to  those  questionable  martyrs 
who  had  died  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

These  things  soon  made  her  unpopular  in  England,  but  her 
conduct  is  not  surprising.  She  must  have  felt,  on  establishing 
herself  in  London,  that  something  very  like  a  fraud  had  been 
practised  upon  her.  Her  marriage  articles  conceded  all  that  was 
required  for  the  free  and  stately  practice  of  her  religion,  and  both 
King  James  and  King  Cliarles  had  made  large  promises  as  to  the 
toleration  of  Cathohcs  in  general.  She  found  herself  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation  fanatically  Protestant,  convinced  that  the  toleration 
of  Popery  was  a  heinous  sin,  and  shuddering  at  the  "  idolatry  of 
the  mass."  The  strongest  instincts  of  her  nature,  devotion  to  her 
Church,  pride  in  her  father  and  in  France,  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  her  as  a  wife  who  had  given  her  hand  imder  special  conditions, 
and  compassion  for  the  persecuted  Cathohcs  of  England,  combined 
to  make  her  shake  the  torch  of  her  faith  in  the  faces  of  her  English 
subjects. 

Not  the  less  is  it  true  that  a  more  prudent  woman  might  have 
done  more  for  the  English  Cathohcs  than  was  done  by  the  im- 
pulsive and  vehement  Henrietta.  She  took  the  part  of  her  priests 
and  her  French  attendants  with  blind  and  passionate  fervour. 
Poor  Charles  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  between  her  priests,  her 
women,  and  her  own  poutings  and  petulancies.  There  were 
upwards  of  four  hundred  foreigners  in  her  train,  mostly  priests 
and  women,  and  they  seem  to  have  addressed  themselves,  with 
the  ingenuity  of  experts,  to  the  task  of  making  mischief  between 
husband  and  wife.  He  complained  that  when  he  '*  had  anything 
to  say  "  to  Henrietta,  he  "  must  manage  her  servants  first."  At 
last  he  plucked  up  courage  to  order  the  whole  crew  to  Somerset 
House,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  quitting  England.  The 
scene  which  followed  was  tragirGomical  in  a  high  degree :  women 
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howling,  men  gesticulating  and  vociferating,  the  Queen,  led 
away  by  Charles  from  the  immediate  scene  of  conflict,  breaking 
-svindows  in  frenzied  attempts  to  express  sympathy  with  her  de- 
parting household.  He  remained  master,  and  soon  followed  up  his 
trimnph  by  giving  the  emphatic  order  to  Buckingham  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  England,  "  Kke  so  many  wild  beasts."  A  body  of 
yeomen  had  to  be  called  in  before  the  foreigners  would  budge. 
At  sight  of  the  armed  men  they  yielded,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  embarkation. 

These  smnmary  proceedings  with  persons  for  whose  attendance 
on  the  Queen  in  England  provision  had  been  made  in  the  marriage 
treaty  were  viewed  with  more  interest  than  satisfaction  in  the  Court 
of  France.  Charles  forwarded  to  his  confidential  agent  in  Paris  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the  mother  of  Henrietta 
Maria.  He  details  with  jidive  simpUcity  the  petulancies  of  his  girl- 
wife,  his  tenderness  for  whom  is  all  the  while  unmistakable.  On  one 
occasion,  when  certain  lands  had  been  assigned  her,  she  resolved 
to  have  her  own  servants  put  into  their  management,  and  "  one 
night,"  writes  Charles,  "  when  I  was  in  bed,  she  put  a  paper  into 
my  hand  "  with  the  names  of  those  whom  she  intended  to  be  thus 
favoured.  He  told  her  that  her  French  attendants  could  not  serve 
her  as  proposed.  Sharp  words  ensued,  and  at  last  **  she  bad  me 
plainly  take  my  lands  to  myself;"  if  she  could  not  put  her  servants 
into  the  places,  she  would  rather  have  cash  down.  "I  bad  her 
then  remember  to  whom  she  spake,  and  told  her  that  she  ought 
not  to  use  me  so.  Then  she  fell  into  a  passionate  discoui-se,  how 
she  was  miserable,"  &c,  &c.  She  refused  even  to  hear  him,  crying 
out  that  she  was  not  "  of  that  base  quaUty  to  be  used  so  ill."  He 
conquered,  so  at  least  he  says — '*  I  made  her  both  hear  me  and 
end  that  discourse."     He  does  not  describe  the  means  used. 

The  Queen-mother  sent  over  Marshal  Bassompierre  to  see 
whether  the  course  of  this  true  love  could  not  be  got  to  nm 
a  httle  more  smoothly.  The  Marahal,  a  judicious,  long-winded 
gentleman,  was  experienced  in  love  troubles.  He  had  once, 
poor  soul,  "burned  more  than  six  thousand  love-letters,  with 
which  different  ladies  had  from  time  to  time  been  so  good  as 
to  honour  him."  He  discharged  his  dehcate  task  in  London  ^vith 
fair  success.  Firmly  defending  the  Queen  when  he  believed  her  to 
have  been  misrepresented,  and  stoutly  maintaining,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  oflFensive  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
martyrs  was  a  legend  founded  on  an  innocent  evening  walk,  taken 
after  a  day  spent  in  reUgious  exercises,  he  saw  that  she  had  been 
a  good  deal  in  the  wrong,  and  that  Charles  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
affectionate  husband.  Bassompierre  returned  to  France  to  tell 
Marie  de  Medicis  that  there  was  not  a  Uttle  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  French  retinue,  and  that  Henrietta  had 
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been  wayward.  He  took  Father  Sancy  back  with  him  to  Paris, — 
an  excellent  riddance. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Frenchwomen,  and  with  a  sensible  man 
installed  as  confessor  in  the  place  of  Sancy,  Henrietta  learned  to 
love  her  husband,  and  to  exchange  tlie  fitful  humours  of  married 
girlhood  for  the  deeper  joys  of  the  attached  wife.  The  death  of 
Buckingham,  in  1628,  secured  her  the  empire  of  Charles's  heart, 
and  she  was  henceforward  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  circumstance  that  Bossuet  imputes  to  her  influence  the 
abandonment  of  the  Huguenots,  after  the  death  of  Buckingham,  by 
the  English  Court.  The  great  Duke,  whose  fundamental  objects 
were  success  and  popularity,  may  have  been  bent  upon  recon- 
ciling King  and  Parliament,  and  making  himself  the  best-loved 
man  in  the  kingdom,  by  strenuously  adopting  the  cause  of  French 
Protestantism,  and  of  Continental  Protestantism  in  general.  The 
sttife  between  him  and  Henrietta  had  waxed  so  violent  that 
he  told  her  queens  had  lost  their  heads  in  England.  Mere  girl 
as  she  was,  with  none  to  help  her  but  priests  and  women, 
Henrietta  must  have  possessed  unlimited  courage  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  Buckingham.  Possibly,  indeed,  she  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  Homer  and  Mr.  Rusldn  pronounce  a  fly 
the  bravest  of  living  creatures.  But  I  think  the  courage  of 
Henrietta  was  of  steadier  temper.  Having  never  quailed  before 
Buckingham,  and  having  arrived  at  an  understanding  with 
Laud,  she  won  and  maintained  ascendency  over  the  weak  and 
uxorious  Charles.  He  wrote  to  her  mother  that  the  only  dispute 
between  him  and  Henrietta  now  was  which  should  "vanquish  the 
other  by  aflection,  each  deeming  the  victory  is  gained  when  the 
wishes  of  the  other  are  discerned  and  followed." 

At  length,  when  she  had  been  married  five  yoara,  on  the  edge 
of  summer,  1630 — May  29 — she  had  a  son  that  lived.  Dr.  Laud 
christened  the  little  one  Charles.  Henrietta  was  immensely 
delighted  with  hini,  writing  to  a  French  friend  that  he  was  a 
big,  ugly  fellow,  and  looked  wiser  than  his  mother.  For  the 
next  ten  years  she  was  the  happiest  of  women.  In  her  nursery 
with  her  boys  and  girls,  or  filling  the  galleries  of  Whitehall 
with  her  incomparable  voice  while  she  sang  to  the  child  in 
her  arms,  she  had  all  the  feUcity,  as  she  herself  told  Madame 
de  Motteville,  which  she  could  possess  as  Queen,  as  mother,  and 
as  wife.  Not  forgetting  her  mission  as  protectress  of  the  English 
CathoUcs,  zealously  shielding  recusants,  and  securing  for  her  co- 
religionists the  services  of  three  successive  nuncios  of  the  Holy 
See,  she  nevertheless  took  at  this  time  comparatively  small 
interest  in  poKtics.  In  the  Court  circle  she  was  eminently 
popular,  and  she  had  already  at  least  one  personal  adherent — ^her 
page  Harry  Jermyn — ^who  was  prepared  to  go  through  fire  and 
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water  in  her  service.  Letters  of  the  time  speak  of  her  as  "  nimble 
and  quick,  black-eyed,  brown-haired,  and  a  brave  lady."  Her 
eyes  were  celebrated  by  Waller : — 

"  Such  radiant  eyes, 
Such  bvoly  motion,  and  such  sharp  replies !" 

Her  wit  is  attested  by  De  Motteville,  "infiniment  de  I'esprit." 
She  was  fond  of  gardening,  and  imported  fruit-trees  from  France. 
Better  still,  there  was  her  pet  colony  to  be  looked  after,  Maryland, 
as  Charles  fondly  called  it;  whither  1,500  "homeless  children," 
the  gleaning  of  London  streets  in  that  pious  time,  had  been  sent. 
Dances,  masques,  and  revels  sped  the  rosy  hours. 

Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty  would  probably  have 
smiled  in  magnanimous  good-nature,  qualified  by  contempt,  at  the 
disrespectful  language  applied  to  Queens  who  patronized  plays 
and  dances,  by  Mr.  William  Prynne,  if  Dr.  Laud  had  not  seen  fit  to 
make  an  example  of  that  noticeable  person.  William  Prynne  is  as 
characteristic  a  figure  of  the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Jean  Paul  Marat  of  the  Jacobin  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth,  though  the  balance  of  superiority,  in  respect  both  of 
solid  ability  and  moral  healthfulness,  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
Prynne.     It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  take  a  careful  look  at  him. 

He  had  received  a  good  education  at  the  Bath  Grammar 
School  and  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  had  become  an  •*  utter  bar- 
rister" of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  had  begun,  about  1630,  to  publish 
writings  of  a  vehemently  Puritan  character.  In  1633  appeared 
his  "  Histrio-Mastix,  the  Players'  Scourge."  Its  title-page  is  so 
vivid  a  bit,  not  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  of  the  seventeenth  century  itself,  that  I  shall  quote  it 
verbatim  et  literatim,  suppressing  only  an  imposing  array  of  sentences 
from  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Clirysostom,  and  Augustine,  printed  as 
mottoes : — 

"Histrio-Mastix,  the  Players  Scourge,  or  Actors  Tragaedie,  Divided 
into  two  parts.  Wherein  it  is  largely  evidenced,  by  divers  Arguments,  by 
the  concurring  Authorities  and  Resolutions  of  sundry  texts  of  Scripture ; 
of  the  whole  Primitive  Church,  both  under  the  Law  and  Gospell ;  of  55 
Synodes  and  Councels ;  of  71  Fathers  and  Christian  Writers,  before  the 
jeare  of  our  Lord  1200  ;  of  above  150  foraigne  and  domestique  Protestant 
and  Popish  Authors,  since  ;  of  40  Heathen  Philosophers,  Historians,  Poets ; 
of  many  Heathen,  many  Christian  Nations,  Republiques,  Emperors,  Princes, 
Magistrates;  of  sundry  Apostolicall,Canonicall,Imperiall  Constitutions;  and 
of  our  owne  English  Statutes,  Magistrates,  Universities,  Writers,  Preachers, 
That  popular  Stage-playes  (the  very  Pompes  of  the  Divell  which  we 
renounce  in  Baptisme,  if  we  beleeve  the  Fathers)  are  sinfull,  heathenish, 
lewde,  ungodly  Spectacles,  and  most  pernicious  Corruptions ;  condemned 
in  all  ages,  as  intolerable  Mischiefes  to  Churches,  to  Republickes,  to  the 
manners,  mindes,  and  soules  of  men.  And  that  the  Profession  of  Play- 
poets,  of  Stage  players  ;  together  with  the  penning,  acting,  and  frequenting 
of  Stage-playes,  are  unlawfuU,  infamous  and  misbeseeming  Christians.  Ail 
pretenoes  to  the  contrary  are  here  likewise  fully  answered ;  and  the  unlaw- 
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fulness  of  acting,  of  beholding  Academical  Enterludes,  briefly  discussed ; 
besides  sundry  other  particulars  concerning  Dancing,  Dicing,  Ilealth- 
drinking,  &c.,  of  which  the  Table  will  informe  you.  By  William  Prynne, 
an  Utter-Barrister  of  Lincolnes  Iiine." 

(Then  follow  the  mottoes.) 

"  London, 

"  Printed  by  E.  A.  and  W.  T.  for  Michael  Sparke,  and  are  to  he  sold  at  the 

Blue  Bible,  in  Greene  Arbour,  in  little  Old  Bayly.     1G33." 

The  promises,  or  threats,  of  this  title-page,  are  conscientioiisly 
fidfilled  in  the  book.  There  are  a  thousand  pages  closely  printed, 
and  the  margins  are  crowded  to  the  very  edge  with  illustrative 
extracts,  generally  in  Latin.  The  labour  of  collecting  the  enormous 
mass  of  materials  must  have  been  stupendous.  Prynne  was  a  rigid 
Anglican  of  the  Edward  VI.  type,  austerely  zealous  for  the 
purification  of  the  Church  from  Popery,  Arminianism,  Ritualism, 
and  of  the  land  from  vice.  An  intense  fervour,  gloomy  but  sincere, 
pervades  his  book,  a  genuine  passion  to  sweep  wickedness  into 
the  kennels,  and  do  scavenger  work  for  God.  The  gloom  of 
Puritanism  lies  in  deep  shadow  on  the  thousand  pages.  Men  are 
to  have  "  the  day  of  death  and  judgment  always  fixed  in  their 
most  serious  meditations."  Dancing,  unless  it  were  "  grave, 
single,  chaste,  and  sober  measures,  men  with  men  " — in  short,  the 
kind  of  dancing  approved  of  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  delectably 
illustrated  in  a  wood-cut  by  Punch — was  not  for  a  w^orld  hanging 
between  heaven  and  hell.  "  Not  dancers  "  go  to  heaven,  "  but 
mourners:  not  laughers,  but  weepers ;  whose  tune  is  LachrymsB, 
whose  music  sighs  for  sin ;  who  know  no  other  cinquapace  but 
this  to  heaven,  to  go  mourning  all  the  day  long  for  their  iniquities ; 
to  mourn  in  secret  like  doves,  to  chatter  like  cranes  for  their  own 
and  othei*s'  sins.  Fasting,  prayers,  mourning,  teares,  tribulations, 
martyrdom,  were  the  only  rounds  that  led  all  the  saints  to  heaven." 
The  veiy  soul  of  Puritanism  is  in  these  words. 

It  was  in  connection  with  dancing  that  Prynne  laid  himself 
open  to  the  attack  of  Laud.  Prynne  expresses  himself  as  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  "  Queenes  themselves  and  the  very  greatest 
persons  "  dancing.  That  Henrietta,  brilliant  and  spirited,  instinct 
with  light  and  fire,  should  be  a  beautiful  dancer,  was  no  palliation 
of  her  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Prynne.  "Eegina  saltat,"  he 
quotes  from  Theophylact,  "  et  quanto  pulchrius  saltavit,  tanto 
pejus,  turpe  enim  est  Reginao  aliquid  indecorum  dextre  facere." 
This  is  insolent;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise  at 
finding  Henrietta  Maria  libelled  in  the  Latin  of  Theophylact ;  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  in  Prynne — ^my  search  has  not 
extended  over  every  one  of  the  thousand  pages,  but  it  has  em- 
braced every  passage  I  could  think  of  as  likely  to  afford  an  opening 
for  the  assault — anything  more  directly  aimed  at  the  Queen  thcui 
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these  words.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  something  else  besides 
the  liberties  taken  with  her  Majesty  that  infuriated  Laud  against 
the  book.  It  buras  with  fierce  hostility  to  the  Arminianism  and 
Ritualism  which  the  Archbishop  was  introducing  into  the  Church. 
There  is  a  scornful  reference  to  **  our  late  crouching  and  ducking 
imto  new-erected  altars  " — a  shaft  that  must  have  gone  straight  to 
Laud's  heart.  The  Puritans,  whose  name  was  used  by  Laud  as 
the  true  contradictoiy  of  orthodox,  are  praised  to  the  skies; 
declared  to  be  "  the  hohest,  meekest,  and  most  zealous  Christians,^ 
who  are  hated  and  reviled  only  "for  their  goodness."  These 
were,  I  fancy,  Prynne's  true  offences,  and  his  disrespect  to  the 
Queen  was  but  seized  upon  by  Laud  as  the  handiest  weapon 
wherewith  to  smite  him. 

Prynne's  punishment  was  inhumanly  severe,  and  whether  he 
deserved  his  treatment  or  did  not,  it  was  a  transcendent  blimder 
to  make  a  martyr  of  him.  His  passion  for  moral  reform,  his  fierce 
anger  on  account  of  Laud's  patronage  of  Anglo-Catholics  and 
persecution  of  Puritans,  were  regarded  with  sympathy  too  deep 
for  words  by  an  immense  multitude  of  Englishmen.  One  of  those, 
who  wa«  vividly  alive  to  the  injustice  of  Prynne's  mutilation  and 
imprisonment,  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  is  no  mere  inference 
from  our  general  knowledge  of  Cromwell.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  took  a  most  active  part  in  subsequently  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  Prynne;  and  we  have  it  on  the  e\'idence  of  his  own  words  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  September,  1656,  that  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Puritan  cause,  in  some  of  its  essential  elements,  was 
identical  with  that  of  Prynne.  There  were  "  a  company  of  poor 
men,"  he  told  the  members,  who  were  "  ready  to  spend  their 
blood "  rather  than  give  in  to  that  "  compliance "  with  Popery 
which  had  been  promoted  by  "the  Bishop  of  Canterbury;"  and  in 
accurate  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  procedure  of  Prynne  in 
"  Histrio-Mastix,"  he  threw  together  "Popery  and  the  profane 
nobihty  and  gentry  of  this  nation,"  as  having  the  "  badge  and 
character  of  countenancing  profaneness,  disorder,  and  wickedness 
in  ail  places."  His  expressions  about  the  contumely  heaped  on 
the  saints  almost  literally  recall  those  of  Piynne,  "  In  my  con- 
science," said  the  Protector,  "  it  was  a  shame  to  be  a  Christian, 
within  these  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years,  in  this  nation ! 
It  was  a  shame,  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  man ;  and  the  badge  of 
*  Puritan '  was  put  upon  it." 

The  Puritanism  of  Prynne,  however,  was  not  in  all  points  the 
Puritanism  of  CromwelL  It  was  more  of  a  formula,  less  of  an 
inspiration ;  but  this  circimiBtance  does  not  preclude  its  represent- 
ing even  a  wider  phase  of  Puritanism  than  that  of  the  great 
Protector.  Piynne  was  a  lawyer,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  legal  and 
historical  antiquarian;  and  he  inexorably  conformed  his  Puritanism 
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to  th<^  precedents  and  traditions  of  English  Iiistorj'*  Never  devi- 
ating from  his  sttirdy  loyaUy  to  the  Crown,  he  opposed  a  King 
who  was  ituiovating  on  tht?  Enghsh  constitution  and  a  Primate 
who  was  innovating  on  the  English  Reformation  ;  but  when  the 
monarchy  was  in  danger,  when  Parhament  was  invaded  by  the 
©word,  Pryime  faced  round,  amid  peril  and  obloquy,  and  defied 
the  victorious  army,  A  Church  not  only  Protestant  but  treating 
the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  Calvin istic  in  theology,  and  subject  to  th» 
Estates  of  the  Realm ;  a  common  law,  and  law  of  Parliament, 
which  King  and  subject  aHke  should  obey ;  a  House  of  Com- 
mons holding  the  money-bag ;  a  sovereign  of  the  blood-royal : 
euch  was  Prynne's  foniiula.  Be  it  a  narrow  formula,  or  be  it  a 
broad,  he  maintained  it  invincibly.  As  the  Revolution  diverged 
from  its  iron  line  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  he  doggedly  kept 
the  path,  and  was  loud  in  Im  remonstrances  and  protests.  His 
sarcastic  home-thrusts  were  directed  as  much  against  a  Presbytery 
or  an  Independent  congregation  claiming  divine  right,  as  against 
Bishops  resting  on  apostolical  succession.  On  all  occasions,  when 
alarmed  by  heterodoxies  and  backslidings,  he  was  ready  with  his 
**  important  questions,"  sixteen  or  so,  wherewith  to  pei-plex  inno- 
vators, and  to  detect  the  **  spawn  of  Romish  Frogs,  Jesuits,  and 
Franciscan  Friars:*  Harder  head,  sot  on  more  inflexible  back- 
>one,  than  WiUiam  Prynne  s,  was  never  seen  in  England.  He  con- 
^fronted  Cromwell  as  boldly  as  he  had  confronted  Charles,  and 
defended  Dr.  He  wit  when  OUver  singled  out  him  and  one  or  two 
others  to  die  for  insurrectionary  Royalism.  It  required  a  thoroughly 
brave  man  to  do  that.  He  of  course  agitated  for  the  recall  of  the 
dynasty,  and  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  accepting  at  the 
Restoration  thu  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  ihe  Tower, 
Jliss  Strickland  says  that  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  made  the 
remark  that  King  Charles  ought  to  have  tiiken  ofi'  his  head  Avheu 
he  took  off  his  ears.  The  words  may  have  been  spoken  by  Pryone 
in  jest,  but  more  probably  they  were  the  invention  of  some  one 
whose  ideas  of  the  actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  were  as  con- 
fused and  supei-ficial  as  Miss  Stricklands  own.  Prynne  recanted 
nothing;  he  was  from  first  to  last  a  constitutional  Low-Church 
PuritA!!,  holding  that  it  might  be  right  to  make  war  upon  the 
King,  but  only  in  his  own  name,  in  order  to  save  him  from  evil 
councillojii,  and  to  enhghten  him  as  to  his  own  true  interests  and 
those  of  tlie  comitry. 

In  all  this  Piynne  represented  an  immense  multitude  of  English- 
men,  The  fixed  ideas  wliich  could  not  be  eradicated  from  his  mind 
could  not  be  dislodged  from  the  heart  of  the  English  people,  and 
Charles  II,  was  placed  by  acclamation  on  a  thrmie  which  Crom* 
well  had  not  dared  to  aacend,  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  dread 
and  detestation  of  l*opery  on  the  one  hand,  or  love  of  legitimate 
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Royalty  on  the  other,  was  the  stronger  instinct  of  the  English 
nation.  When  the  two  came  into  direct  colUsion,  the  concession 
made  by  the  one  to  the  other  was  the  least  that  the  circumstances 
rendered  possible.  In  their  fear  of  Popery  the  nation  resisted  the 
Crown,  and  by  a  great  majority  approved  of  such  constraint 
being  laid  upon  the  sovereign  as  seemed  indispensable  to  secure 
the  Protestantism  of  England ;  but  they  did  not  sanction  his  death,. 
or  assent  to  a  change  of  dynasty.  Prynne's  inflexible  legalism 
proved  more  characteristically  English  than  the  sublime  aspiration 
of  Milton ;  and  the  energy,  capacity,  and  patriotism  of  Cromwel) 
were  not  such  words  to  conjure  with  as  the  name  of  Stuart. 
This  fact  is  eminently  instructive.  The  Whig  Revolution  of  1688^ 
exhibited  the  forces  of  Protestantism  and  legalism  again  in  con- 
flict, and  once  more  the  concession  made  by  the  one  to  the  other 
was  the  least  possible  in  the  circumstances.  A  Popish  monarch, 
frantic  in  his  devotion  to  his  Church,  set  about  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Popery  in  England ;  he  was  expelled ;  but  no  further 
dynastic  change  was  made  than  to  substitute  the  Protestant 
branch  for  the  Popish  branch.  A  Protestant  wears  the  Crown  of 
these  realms  in  the  Stuart  right ;  the  Protectorate  flitted  like  a 
brief  meteoric  splendour  across  the  poHtical  firmament. 

Prynne's  punishment  greatly  intensified  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Queen.  She  was,  however,  more  interested  in  her  children  than  in 
poUtics,  and  might  well  feel  that,  so  long  as  her  influence  shielded 
Popish  deUnquents  from  persecution,  and  Papal  envoys  looked  after 
the  faithful  in  England,  and  Dr.  Laud  was  considered  a  not  imfit 
person  to  be  offered  a  Cardinal's  hat,  her  best  course  was  to  let 
well  alone.  We  have  an  account  of  her  views  on  these  matters 
from  her  own  Ups,  reported  to  us  by  Madame  de  Motteville. 
There  was  no  motive  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  give,  in  1645- 
or  1646,  a  false  account  of  what  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  the 
position  of  ecclesiastical  affiairs  in  England  during  the  period 
when  Laud  was  dominant ;  and  her  hopes  will  serve  as  a  measure, 
practically  useful,  of  the  natural  and  reasonable  fears  of  the 
Puritans.  She  informed  De  Motteville  that  James  L,  in  defend- 
ing the  Reformed  religion  against  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  had 
"conceived  a  love  for  the  truth"  and  a  desire  to  escape  from 
error.  Thenceforward  he  wished  to  reconcile  the  two  reUgions,. 
but  he  died  before  executing  "  ce  louable  desseni."  James's  con- 
version by  Du  Perron  may  be  absurdly  mythical,  as  well  as  the 
additional  statement  of  the  Queen  that  Charles,  at  the  time  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  was  of  pretty  much  the  same  way  of 
thinking  as  his  converted  father ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  historical 
item  that  Henrietta  Maria,  on  coming  to  England,  beUeved  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Stuarts  to  be  a  thing  of  surface  and  of  show, 
their  Popery  to  be  honest   and  fundamental.     Laud,  she  told 
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Madame  do  Motteville,  was  at  heart  "tris  bon  CathoHqne." 
If  this  was  the  estimate  of  the  Protestantism  of  Charles  and  of 
Laud  formed  by  Henrietta  Maria,  its  endorsement  by  the  Puritans 
cannot  be  called  imreasonable.  They  feared  what  she  hoped; 
and  she  hoped  that  Charles  and  Laud  would  carry  into  effect 
the  "  praiseworthy  design  "  of  James  to  recftncile  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

If  her  Majesty,  between  1630  and  1640,  was  shy  of  showing 
her  hand,  she  had  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  things  were 
progressing  favourably  for  her  Church.  The  Jesuits  sapped  the 
Protestantism  of  the  aristocracy.  High  functionaries,  treasurers, 
secretaries  of  state,  Weston,  Windebank,  many  others,  were  known 
to  be  Papists.  Puritanism  was  proscribed.  The  laws  against 
Catholics  were  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  a  dead  letter. 
Strafford  secured  toleration  for  Papists  in  Ireland.  Had  Henrietta 
been  a  woman  of  consummate  sagacity  and  discernment,  she 
might  have  seen  that,  under  the  smooth  surface  of  English 
society,  there  slumbered  forces  capable  of  throwing  Laud  and 
his  system  into  the  air,  and  might  have  made  it  her  grand 
object  to  procure  toleration  for  Puritan  and  Papist  alike ;  but  she 
judged  by  appearances,  and  was  deceived. 

She  was  suddenly  startled  from  her  complacent  dream.  To 
reveal  the  stupendous  strength  of  Protestant  feeling  in  England 
and  the  inabihty  of  Laud  to  restrain  it,  one  thing  had  been 
necessary,  and  but  one — the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Nothing 
in  the  hst  of  their  grievances,  not  the  renewal  and  extension  of 
the  monopolies,  not  sliip-money,  not  the  violations  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  not  the  suspension  of  Parliaments  for  eleven  years, 
agitated  the  Commons  of  1640  so  intensely  as  the  anti-Protestantism 
of  La\id  and  the  connivance  of  the  Court  at  the  infraction  of  the 
laws  against  Popish  recusants.  It  was  entirely  honourable  to 
Hemietta  Maria  that  she  should  exert  herself  to  shield  her  co- 
rehgionists  from  the  fury  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 
Hallam  says  of  the  English  Catholics  that  they  are  "  by  no  means 
naturally  less  attached  to  their  country  and  its  liberties  than  other 
Englishmen,"  but  that  the  patriotism  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  poured  warmth  and  radiance  on  the  Protestant,  "  was  to 
them  as  a  devouring  fire."  It  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Puritans  to  treat  Popeiy  as  fire  treats  stubble.  The  Papists  were 
driven  into  the  camp  of  the  Stuarts  by  those  unperious  instincts 
which  urge  men  to  fight  for  freedom,  property,  honour,  life. 
Henrietta  felt  herself  to  be  their  protectress  against  overwhelming 
odds.  She  had  never  pretended  to  put  her  duty  to  her  adopted 
country  in  competition  with  her  duty  to  her  Church.  She  now  ex- 
erted herself  with  a  valour  that  outran  discretion,  and  an  impetuous 
energy  that  overshot  the  mark.  She  intrigued  with  foreign  Powers. 
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She  canvassed  the  Patriots,  winning  over  recruits  like  Digby,  who, 
whatever  their  insignificance  in  respect  of  political  capacity  or 
personal  character,  were  at  least  faithful  to  her.  The  gentlemen 
of  her  retinue,  Harry  Jermyn  first  of  alL  ardently  adopted  her 
cause,  and  a  conclave  of  thorough-going  Queen's-men  held  meet- 
ings with  her  in  the  palace,  at  which  the  most  desperate  and 
daring  schemes  were  discussed. 

AVhile  Strafford's  life  hung  in  the  balance,  no  day,  Henrietta 
Maria  told  Madame  de  Motteville,  passed  without  her  having  an 
interview  with  "the  most  wicked"  of  his  enemies  to  plead  on  his 
behalf.     They  were  brought,  she  said,  by  the  back-stairs  into  the 
room  of  one  of  her  ladies,  who  was  absent  in  the  country.    Alone, 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  she  met  them  every  nighty  and  offered 
them  anything  they  Hked  to  ask,  but  in  vain.     The  fine  stage 
effect — **  seule,  avec  un  flambeau  a  la  main  " — ^befits  an  interview 
with  such  hare-brained  people  as  Digby  and  Goring,  but  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  any  of  the  leading  men 
came  to  talk  with  the  Queen  under  such  circumstances  about  the 
death  of  Strafford.     In  point  of  fact,  it  was  not  by  negotiation 
with  Hampden  or  Pym  that  Henrietta  hoped,  or  seriously  wished, 
to  save  Strafford.    The  sole  possible  basis  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Court  and  the  Parliamentary  majority  respecting  the  life  of 
the  Earl  was  the  bond  fide  adoption  by  Charles  of  a  Patriot  policy. 
But  this  would  have  implied  abandonment  of  the  CathoUcs,  and 
Henrietta  Avould  have  Kstened  to  no  such  proposal.     It  is  incon- 
ceivable, besides,  that,'  if  the  interview  was  held  with  men  who 
could  speak  for  the  Patriots,  the  King  should  have  been  absent. 
If^  therefore,  the   soUtary  flambeau  is  historical  at  all,  it  must 
have  flared  at  midnight  meetings  of  Henrietta  Maria  and  other 
conspirators  in  the  Army  Plot  of  the  spring  of  1641,  for  the 
deliverance  of  Strafford.     To  have  torn  him  from  the  Parliament, 
and  set  him  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  military  force,  would 
indeed  have  secured  her  objects ;  and  to  this  end  she  intrigued 
with  Digby,  Goring,  Wilmot,   and  others.      Charles  was  privy 
to   their   schemes,  but  may  have   held  it  wise   to   refrain  from 
appearing  in  person  at  their  midnight  consultations.     It  is  no 
disgrace  to  Henrietta   Maria  that   the  Catholics   interested  her 
supremely  ;  but  if  her  fundamental  aim  was  to  secure  ascendency, 
or  even  toleration,  for  the  Catholics,  she  was  naturally  forced 
upon  darker  projects  than  could  have   been  mentioned  to  the 
Parliamentary   leaders.      The    credit   which    she   takes   in    her 
narrative  to   De   Motteville  for  zeal  on  behalf  of  Strafford   ia 
certainly  not  her  due.     It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  his  blood 
is  on  her  hands.    Had  she  urged  Charles  to  exert  his  prerogative, 
he  would  have  refused  to  sign  Strafford's  death-warrant ;  but  in 
Ihat  case,  the  indignation  of  the  Commons  against  the  Queen 
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would  havf>  known  no  bouinl%  and  her  participation  in  the  Anny 
Plot  would,  with  other  charges,  have  formed  the  baBis  of  her 
inipeachment  for  high  treason,  Ciiarles  always  said  afterward** 
that  the  sin  which  turned  God  against  him  had  been  committed 
to  save  the  Qiieen^  and  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  he 
referred  to  his  consent  to  the  death  of  Strafford.  If  this  is  correct^ 
a  strong  additional  argument  is  furnished  for  believing  that  the* 
inter\aew8  which  she  describes  to  De  Motteville  as  having  been 
held  with  "leg  plus  m^'chans*'  of  the  Earls  enemies,  were  held 
really  with  **les  plus  niechans'*  of  his  friends,  those,  to  wit.  who, 
were  prepared  to  have  recotn-se  to  any  expedients,  however 
desperate,  for  his  rescue. 

The  Army  Plot  has  been  but  slightly  referred  to  by  modem 
English  historians,  but  it  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
course  of  events.  It  was  part  of  a  vast,  network  of  sehemos  and 
conspiracies,  by  which  the  Queen,  and  with  more  of  resen^e  and 
cai^ion  the  King,,  hoped  to  overawe  or  to  get  rid  of  the  detested 
ParUament.  So  early  as  FebruaiT,  1641,  Henrietta  had  publicly 
boasted  that  a  tnice  had  been  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  order  that  they  might  combine  their  forces,  and  advance 
to  the  succour  of  the  menaced  Catholics  of  England-  The  English 
army  that  had  been  le\aed  in  the  preceding  summer  to  fight  thr- 
Scots  had  not  yet  been  disbanded,  and  its  inglorious  career  and 
scanty  pay,  both  of  which  it  was  easy  for  emissaries  of  the  Court 
to  impute  to  the  ParUament,  disposed  it  to  listen  to  wild  proposals. 
Honourable  members  were  for  some  time  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
th*eading  a  forcible  dissolution,  dreading  massacres  and  repe- 
titions of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  At  one  time  the  Commons  rushed 
panic-stricken  from  their  building.  At  anotlier  they  took  to 
vowing  and  signing  protestations  en  rnasse^  in  the  style  of  Scotch 
Covenanters  or  members  of  a  French  National  Assembly,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  solid  Commons  of  England.  It  was  in  the 
trepidation  inspired  by  the  tampering  of  the  Court  with  the  armv 
tliat  the  Houses  insisted  not  only  on  tlie  death  of  Strafford  but 
on  the  assent  by  Charles  to  the  Bill  forbidding  the  dissfdation 
of  Parliament  except  with  its  own  consent.  To  modem  writers, 
not  nicel}^  observant  of  the  dates  of  events,  and  the  relations  of 
parties  at  successive  stages  of  the  revolution,  this  Bill  seems  an 
outrageous  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown  ;  but  it 
was  approved  of  by  the  constitutional  RoyalistH,  Colcpepper, 
Falkland,  and  Clarendon.  This  demonstrates  that  it  was  not 
thought  an  extreme  step.  All  sensible  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  agauist  the  forcible 
undoing  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  putting  it  beyond  the  power 
of  Charles  to  treat  the  Long  Parhanient  as  he  had  treate<l  the  Short. 
The  privilege  of  Parliament  alone  defended  the  Patriots  from  hia 
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vengeance.  After  every  dissolution  in  his  reign  he  had  severely 
punished  those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the  House.  '^The  King's 
ready  acquiescence  in  this  Bill,"  says  Hallam,  "far  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  those  at  which  he  demurred,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  shame  and  the  Queen's  consternation  at  the  discovery  of 
the  late  plot."  Henrietta,  in  her  feminine  vehemence,  had  omitted 
to  count  the  cost  of  failure,  and  the  difficulty  of  execution,  in 
so  ticklish  a  matter  as  getting  rid  of  an  English  ParUament 
by  an  army  plot.  If  you  are  to  shoot  a  man  through  the  head, 
and  he  is  a  very  strong  and  very  vigilant  mai],  you  had  better 
be  sdre  of  your  pistol  and  of  your  nerve.  The  weapon,  in  this 
instance,  burst  in  the  discharge.  The  fragments,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  shattered  piece,  flew  in  all  directions.  Jermyn,  Percy,  Digby, 
Sucklyn,  Davenant,  Goring,  and  Wilmot  took  themselves  out  of 
the  way.  The  King,  who  had  been  their  accomplice,  disavowed 
connection  Avith  tbem,  and  issued  a  proclamation  commanding 
them  '•  to  render  themselves  within  ten  days."  The  Queen  had 
the  unpleasant  consciousness  of  having  rendered  herself  liable  to 
impeachment  for  high  treason,  and  began  to  express  the  opinion 
that  her  health  would  greatly  benefit  by  a  sojourn  on  the  Conti- 
Hent.  Some  have  gone  the  length  of  believing  that,  where 
Jermyn  was,  there  her  heart  already  was  also,  but  Miss  Strickland 
discountenances  such  scandal. 

The  Parliamentary  leaders  were  as  anxious  that  her  Majesty 
should  stay  at  home  as  she  was  to  go  abroad.  The  men  who  had 
lisked  their  lives  in  the  plot  were  her  personal  friends  and  allies, 
and  it  was  evident  to  Hampden  and  Pym  that,  if  she  went  to 
France  or  Holland,  those  others  would  gather  round  her  and 
begin  organizing  mischief.  Accordingly  they  strongly  resisted  the 
proposal  that  she  should  quit  England.  On  the  15th  of  July, 
1641,  Pym  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  and  next  day  Lord  Bankes 
presented  to  the  King  in  presence  of  both  Houses,  a  series  of 
reasons  "to  stay  the  Queen's  going  into  Holland."  They  set 
forth  that  the  doings  of  the  Papists  were  exceedingly  alarming 
to  honourable  members,  and  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the 
departure  of  her  Majesty.  The  Papists  had  been  selling  their 
lands,  gathering  "great  quantities  of  gold,"  and  in  many  instances 
going  abroad,  as  if  to  co-operate  with  disaffected  pei*sons  who  had 
previously  taken  flight.  The  Commons  had  heard  that  a  great 
treasure  in  jewels,  plate,  and  ready  money,  was  packed  to  accom- 
pany the  Queen.  Her  illness  had  been  admitted  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  the  King's  own  physician,  to  be  connected  with  the  mind 
rather  than  with  the  body. 

Henrietta  saw  good  to  comply  -with  the  request  of  the  Houses, 
graciously  a£feoting  to  be  glad  to  remain.  In  August,  however, 
though  tiie  ParUament  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  trip, 
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Charles  insisted  upon  going  to  Scotland,  The  Commons  could  not 
prevent  his  d(?pai*tnre,  but  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  follow 
him  to  Edinburgh,  ostensibly  to  RuiTOund  him  with  a  dignity 
worthy  of  his  station,  really  t^  watch  his  proceediiigs  and  to 
try  to  penetrate  that  new  system  of  plots  in  which  he  was 
beUevud  to  be  engaged.  Hampden  was  in  this  Committee  of 
observation,  and  it  is  to  }»e  noted  that  from  the  time  of  this 
journey  to  Scotland,  Hanipden>  distrust  of  Charles,  and  Charles's 
rosohitioQ  to  crush  Hampdon,  were  alike  fixed  and  immutable. 

It  was  dnriiig  this  visit  of  Charles  to  Scotland  that  the  Irish 
RebeUion  flared  up  like  a  frightful  portent,  clothing  half  the 
sky  in  blood-red  flame.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  precise  way 
and  maimur,  it  was  connected  with  the  projects  of  Henrietta  Maria 
or  Charles,  will  long  furnish  ground  for  speculation ;  but  in  order 
to  realize  its  effect  upon  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the  Protestant 
and  Puritan  people  of  England  in  general,  we  inust  take  with  us 
two  facts  which  made  life  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  very 
different  thing  from  life  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  fii'st  is  the  non-existence  in  those  days  of  a  free  press.  We 
are  apt  to  think  and  speak  of  our  daily  newspapera  with  careless 
contempt,  half  assenting  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  description  of  them  as 
**  a  thousand  square  miles  of  dirtily  piinted  falsehood,"  But  the 
plain  truth  is  that  they  have  done  us  a  service  wliich  it  is  not  easy 
to  over-estimate.  The  light  of  the  gas-lamps  m  the  streets  of 
London  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  a  cloudless  moniing,  but  it 
suffices  to  spoil  the  game  of  the  street  brigand  and  footpad,  and 
to  destroy  the  belief  in  ghosts:  the  information  diffused  by  news- 
papers is  often  inaccurate^  but  it  has  saved  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
rumours,  the  distracting  influence  of  hallucinations  begotten  of 
suspicion  and  ignorance.  In  the  seventeenth  century  men  lived 
in  a  perpetual  twilight  of  stirmise  and  conjecture,  imable,  in  the 
dim  atmosphere,  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  imaginations. 
Modem  statistics  have  proved  that  the  guesses  of  popular  credulity 
and  incredulity  are,  as  a  rule,  absurdly  wrong.  The  prevailing 
obscurity  acted  both  upon  the  plotter  and  upon  hira  who  believed 
himself  the  victim  aimed  at  in  plots.     In  the  former  it  T  ^ 

impracticable  hopes,  in  the  latter  visionary  fears.  Popish  ; 
attached  wild  expectations  to  projects  as  insane  as  the  Gun- 
powder Plot ;  Protestants  of  ordhmry  sagacity  were  driven  to 
their  wits  end  by  reports  of  imaginary  fleets,  to  land  imaginary 
armies  on  our  shores,  which,  in  concert  with  the  native  Catholics^ 
were  to  cnt  the  throats  of  all  English  Protestants,  Our  adult 
education  by  the  daily  press  renders  the  existence  of  such  hopes 
and  feai-B  in  our  day  impossible ;  but  in  the  seventeenth  centurj' 
all  was  giie^s-work,  imagination,  fitful  hope,  and  vague  alfirm, 
Sluch  of  the  nl;irm  was  doubtless  more  reaeonabl*'  tlirui  it  wc*nld 
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now  be,  but  it  was  in  part  chimerical,  and  the  line  between  the 
reasonable  and  the  chimerical  could  not  be  drawn.  Accurately 
described,  the  Irish  Rebellion  would  have  been  alarming  in  Eng- 
land ;  announced  by  nimour,  and  exaggerated  by  phantasy,  it  was 
maddening.  One  month  of  the  Timea  newspaper  would  have 
averted  the  Civil  War. 

The  other  feet  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  seventeenth  century  questions  is  the  part  then  played 
by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Every  one  has  learned  from  Jilacaulay 
that  the  "  quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit,"  in  that  great  reac- 
tionary movement  which  rolled  back  the  flood  of  the  Reformation 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  concentrated  in  the 
Jesuits;  but  there  is  much  in  our  common  idea  of  a  Jesuit  fitted 
to  obscure  rather  than  elucidate  the  action  of  the  great  Society 
upon  affairs  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Wo  think  of  the  Jesuit 
as  subtle,  crafty,  lying,  a  feline  creature  treading  softly  in  the 
dai'k;  but  the  main  impression  derived  by  me  from  acquaintance 
ivith  Jesuitism  as  exhibited  in  the  Hterature  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  that  of  reckless  courage  and  impetuous  aggression. 
Jesuitism  represents  for  us  the  prudential  and  casuistical  element 
in  Catholicism ;  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  an  clement  of 
fire.  The  Jesuit  might  sometimes  faU  short  in  sagacity  and  in 
caution,  in  intrepidity  never.  The  Jesuits  were  too  pugnacious 
for  the  sober-minded  loaders  of  the  Church,  and  there  was  fre- 
quent uneasiness  in  the  relations  between  the  Society  and  Rome. 
Like  a  standing  army,  enlisted  to  do  the  fighting  against  Pro- 
testants, they  were  always  eager  for  the  fray.  The  subtlety 
attributed  to  the  order  is  not  incompatible  with  audacity.  Balzac 
says  that  all  the  passions  are  Jesuitic,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
they  go  direct  to  their  object,  regardless  of  means,  trampling 
down  truthfulness,  honour,  and  modesty  as  well  as  fear.  Even 
in  the  practice  of  lying  and  dissimulation,  the  Jesuits  displayed 
an  impassioned  ardour  which  took  them  out  of  the  category  of 
common  liars.  The  Jesuit  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  Church,  took 
his  life  in  his  hand  and  lectured  as  Professor  in  a  Swedisli  Uni- 
versity, or  preached  to  a  trembling  flock  in  a  London  upper  room, 
or  administered  the  host  to  a  noble  or  a  king  who  had  found  it  • 
convenient  to  live  a  Protestant  but  wished  to  die  a  Papist,  cast 
something  of  the  splendour  of  passion  and  self-sacrifice  even  over 
his  lying. 

These  considerations,  important  in  their  general  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  period,  have  special  relation  to  the  position  and 
influence  of  Henrietta  Maria.  The  Jesuits  were  emphatically  the 
servants  and  soldiers  of  the  Queen.  They  had  most  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  palace,  and  when  any  decisive  step  Mjjas  contemplated 
by  her  Majesty  and  friends  there  were  whispers  of  it  among  the 
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Jesuits  in  the  prisons*  In  estimating  the  danger  of  her  influence 
upon  Charles,  the  Parliamentary  leaders  could  not  be  blind  to  tlie 
fact  that  she  had  at  her  eommand  a  number  of  desperate  zealots, 
in  whose  eyes  war  to  the  knife  with  Protestantism  was  virtue,  and 
who  were  perfectly  certain  that  death  for  their  faith  w*ould  earn 
them  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  dominance  of  the  Puritans 
in  the  Long  Parliament  would  naturally  make  her  lean  still  more 
decisive ely  on  the  Jeeuits.  While  it  was  safer  to  be  a  Papist 
than  a  Puritan,  she  might  have  been  content  to  leave  her  co- 
religionists in  the  hands  of  Laud ;  but  when  the  Puritan  Parlia- 
ment arose  to  consume  them  *'like  devouring  fire/*  she  could 
scarce  fail  to  seek  her  alhes  among  those  truculent  warriors  of 
the  Papacy  who  met  the  Puritans  with  a  hatred  as  fierce,  a 
courage  as  proud,  an  enthusiasm  as  fervent,  as  their  own, 

Henrietta  Maria  can  be  specifically  named  as  the  author  of  the 
Civil  War.  At  her  bidding  it  was  that  Charles  drew  the  sword. 
It  is  therefore  not  suri:)ri8ing  that  she  should  have  been  bitterly 
hated  by  EngUsh  Protest^ints  of  her  own  time,  and  should  be 
severely  handled  by  modern  Protestant  authoi*8*  But  reason  bids 
us  recognize  that  it  is  just  as  noble  in  Papists  to  fight  for  all 
that  makes  life  valuable  as  it  is  for  Protestants.  In  vehemently 
exerting  hei-self  for  the  Catholics,  Henrietta  Maria  deserves  our 
sjrmpathy  and  admiration*  If  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of 
an  oppressed  minority  was  ever  justifiable  upon  earth,  it  was 
justifiable  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Catliolies  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century*  The  cry  of  tlie  Puritan 
Parhament  for  Catholic  blood  was  as  the  cry  of  the  horse-leech's 
daughter.  Tnie,  the  Puritans  were  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed* 
Their  words  were  drawn  swordfl,  but  when  told  to  kill,  they  put 
them  back  into  tlie  scabbard.  They  had  not  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  theory  of  persecution,  but  they  had  begun  to  out- 
grow its  practice.  The  Parliament  demanded  that  six  or  eight 
Jesuits,  reprieved  by  Charles,  should  be  ordered  by  him  to  execu- 
tion. He  deftly  told  honourable  members  to  do  with  the  prisoners 
what  they  chose,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Jesuit  Goodman  heroically  offered  to  die  rather  than  be  a 
cause  of  offence  between  King  and  Parliament ;  they  could  not  Idll 
liim.  Henrietta  Maria,  however,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  the  Puritans,  in  the 
capacity  of  persecutors,  at  their  own  ustimate.  And  if  the  life  of 
the  Catholics  who  did  not  take  up  arms  might  be  pronounced  safe, 
the  proscription  of  their  religion  was  abscJute,  **  If  these  vci^n  are 
to  carry  everything  before  them,*'  Henrietta  might  have  said,  aa 
she  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Parhament,  *'  the  few  English 
faithful  to  the  Clmrch,  and  the  miUions  of  Irish  who  devotedly 
cling  to  their  ancestral  faiths  wliich  faith  is  also  mine  and  was  my 
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father's,  will  commit  a  criminal  act,  probably  a  capitally  criminal 
act,  every  time  they  partake  in  rites  essential  to  salvation."  If 
she  had  not  bestirred  herself  on  their  behalf,  she  would  have  been 
despicable ;  and  can  we  severely  blame  her  because,  when  stand- 
ing up  against  fearful  odds  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  Catholics, 
she  did  not  confine  herself  to  constitutional  methods?  English 
Protestants  had  never  paid  much  respect  to  her  marriage  articles, 
and  she  may  be  pardoned  for  setting  small  store  by  English  law 
when,  as  all  the  world  now  acknowledges,  it  sanctioned  cruel 
injustice. 

To  say  that  Henrietta  Maria  sympathized  with  the  Irish  rebels — 
to  hold  it  to  be  all  but  demonstrable  that  she  countenanced  the 
projected  rising — is  one  thing;  to  say  that  she  directly  or  in- 
directly promoted  the  atrocities  which  soon  covered  the  whole 
transaction  with  infamy  would  be  quite  another.  The  Irish  rebel- 
lion as  planned,  and  the  Irish  rebellion  as  executed,  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  light  and  darkness.  The  Celtic  races  are  peculiarly  Uable 
to  the  blood-thirst,  or  blood-fever,  which  in  times  of  revolutionary 
excitement  turns  human  beings  into  fiends.  The  contrast  between 
the  professions  of  Celts  before  they  go  mad,  and  their  doings  when 
the  delirium  is  at  its  height,  is  so  astounding  that  a  strenuous 
effort  of  thought  is  required  in  order  to  realize  the  sincerity  of 
the  former.  Universal  philanthropy  was  without  question  the 
motive  of  the  French  Jacobins.  We  all  know  what  the  Jaco- 
bins became  when  maddened  by  fear  of  aristocratic  plots  and 
Prussian  bayonets,  and  when  they  had  tasted  blood.  The  mani- 
festoes issued  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  rebellion  at  the  outset 
of  the  entei-prise  were  reasonable  and  just ;  and  if  we  honestly 
restrict  our  attention  to  their  situation  at  the  moment,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit,  fii-st,  that  their  plea  was  sound,  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Henrietta  Maria  not  to  wish 
them  success. 

Consider  the  position  of  the  Iiish  Catholics  in  the  summer  of 
1641.  Their  religion  had  long  been  proscribed  by  law.  Their 
property  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  their  conqueroi-s.  Their 
country  had  been  governed  by  a  numerical  minority,  consisting 
of  strangers  and  of  Protestants.  Nevei-theless,  under  the  civil 
rule  of  Strafford  and  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  Laud,  their  Ufe  had 
been  endurable,  and  they  had,  on  the  whole,  been  content  to 
submit.  But  Strafford  had  been  struck  down,  and  Laud  was  in 
the  Tower.  The  Irish  Parliament,  which  had  crouched  at  the 
heels  of  Strafford  in  the  day  of  his  power,  no  sooner  saw  the 
Commons  of  England  attacking  him  than  they  joined  in  the  cry, 
full  yell,  like  the  hotmds  of  Acteeon  when  they  turned  on  their 
master.  This  fact  is  the  key  to  the  Irish  rebelUon.  It  is  not 
of  their  old  and  standing  grievances  that  the  rebels  speak  in  the 
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proclamation  on  which  I  ground  these  observations.  It  is  of  the 
prospect  opened  up  to  them  by  the  predominance  of  a  ParUament 
of  Puritans,  a  ParHament  which  regarded  it  as  a  reUgious  duty  to 
extirpate  their  faith.  They  could  expect  nothing  better  than 
such  tyrannical  repression  as  would  render  life  intolerable.  Which 
of  us  would  not  have  rebelled,  if  we  had  then  been  Irish  Cathohcs  ? 
When  they  tasted  blood,  they  went  mad  more  Gallico ;  but  in  the 
proclamation  to  which  I  refer  there  is  no  more  hint  or  adumbration 
of  massacre  and  outrage  than  there  is  in  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland.  The  objects  of  the  rising,  as  therein  indicated,  will 
continue  just  so  long  as  it  is  just  for  men  to  fight  for  the  altar  and 
the  hearth.  They  called  themselves  the  soldiers  of  the  Queen, 
and  I  believe  that  what  they  said  was  substantially  true.  She  had 
been  their  protectress.  Their  enemies  were  her  enemies.  The 
Parhament,  whose  ascendency  they  believed  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  was  detested  by  her  as 
cordially  as  by  them.  During  the  summer  of  1641,  when  Henrietta 
Maria  was  industriously  engaged  in  army  plots  and  in  negotiations 
with  CathoUc  Powers  for  mihtary  assistance  to  protect  the  Cathohcs 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  "  an  unspeakable  number "  of  Irish 
Churchmen,  and  "  some  good  old  soldiers "  who  had  served  in 
Spain,  passed  through  London  on  their  way  to  Ireland.  These, 
whose  movements  were  well  known  to  the  Jesuits,  who  again 
were  perfectly  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  were  not  likely  to 
be  misinformed  as  to  the  light  in  which  her  Majesty  was  likely  to 
view  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  defend 
their  cause  and  hers  in  arms.  The  rebels  alleged  that  the  Queen 
and  the  King  signed  commissions  warranting  the  enterprise.  This 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  incredible;  but  the  allegation  of 
the  insurgents  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  an  impudent  lie.  To  write 
on  a  bill  the  name  of  a  commercial  partner  with  whom  you  are  on 
confidential  temns,  and  whose  mind  and  will  have  been  amply 
signified  to  you,  is  lax  morality ;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  from 
unsanctioned  forgery.  The  King's  dark  plottings  mth  Montrose 
in  Edinburgh  at  the  very  time  when  the  train  was  about  to  be 
ignited  in  Ireland ;  the  conviction  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  that 
their  arrest,  if  not  death,  had  been  schemed  by  Charles,  and  the 
presumption,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  clutch  at  the  mihtary  force  in  Scotland ;  the  circumstance 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  little  army  with  which  Montrose  afterwards 
did  such  wonders  consisted  of  Irish  Cathohcs;  the  reluctance  of 
his  Majesty  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Cathohcs  the  name  of  rebels ;  all 
these  items  of  evidence,  taken  along  with  the  express  statement 
of  the  rebels  that  they  acted  under  his  directions,  justify  the  grave 
suspicion  of  the  Patriots  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  business. 
As  for  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  she 
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should  have  had  more  scrapie  in  counting  upon  the  aid  of  Iiish 
Papists  to  rescue  herself  and  her  co-religionists  from  thraldom 
and  from  deadly  peril,  than  in  invoking  help  from  French  Papists 
or  Spanish  Papists;  and  though  Charles  did  not  adhere  con- 
sistently and  resolutely  to  the  views  of  the  Queen,  but  wavered 
between  party  and  party  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  it  was  to  the 
Queen,  and  not  to  the  constitutional  Protestants  of  England,  that 
he  gave  ear  at  the  critical  juncture  when  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  for  him  to  disabuse  his  ParUament  of  the  idea  that 
he  had  leagued  himself  with  Papists,  both  Irish  and  English,  against 
the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

We  can  hardly  blame  the  Queen  for  distrusting  so  cautious  and 
half-hearted  an  auxiliary  as  Clarendon,  or  for  pressing  on  the  King 
the  dangerous  and  daring  poUcy  of  a  dnect  attack,  in  the  first  days 
of  1642,  upon  the  Patriot  leaders.  The  couree  she  advised  proved 
ruinous ;  but  a  cordial  alUance  with  the  High  Church  Royalists 
could  not  have  been  rehed  upon  by  her  to  ensure  tolerable  terms 
for  the  CathoHcs,  and  would  not  improbably  have  issued,  at  an 
early  date,  in  the  application  of  the  whole  power  of  England  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Iiish  rebelHon  and  the  taking  of  a  terrible 
revenge  upon  the  rebels.  Can  we  blame  her  for  not  yet  throwing 
up  the  game?  Under  her  influence,  Charles  played  false  to 
Clarendon  and  Falkland,  and  irretrievably  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Protestant  Cavahei-s.  They  fought  for  liim  because  he 
ijisisted  upon  it,  but  he  never  had  their  trust.  Henrietta 
Maria  made  no  secret  to  Jiladame  de  Motteville  that  she  had 
advised  the  King  to  attempt  the  arrest  of  the  five  members.  Her 
Majesty's  Jesuit  friends  in  the  prisons  had  their  agitated  whis- 
perings of  that  event  several  days  before  it  took  place.  It 
was  debated  in  a  secret  conclave  of  whose  existence  the  out- 
witted Clarendon  and  the  ingenuous  Falldand  appeal*  to  have  had 
no  surmise.  Charles  failed  in  the  prompt  audacity  which  alone 
could  have  given  the  desperate  expedient  a  chance ;  and  there  is  a 
trace  of  evidence  that,  when  he  returned  to  Wliitehall  without  the 
prisoners,  Henrietta  called  him  a  poltroon. 

Henrietta  Maria's  fundamental  principle  was,  that  force  alone 
could  save  the  Catholics  and  herself.  The  proposed  arrest  of  the 
Patriot  leaders  was  but  part  of  a  project  which  comprised  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Without  this,  indeed,  its  folly  would  have  been 
not  only  supreme,  but  inexpKcable.  Lunsford,  Digby,  and  a  few 
other  headstrong  adherents  of  the  Court,  appeared  in  arms  at 
Kingston.  The  attitude  of  the  capital  and  the  tramp  of  the 
Buckingham  riders  on  march  into  London  to  defend  Hampden 
made  them  vanish  quick  enough,  but  neither  Henrietta  Maria 
nor  Charles  abandoned  the  warUke  part  of  the  plan.  An  osten- 
aible  occasion  for  her  departure  was  found  in  the  conveyance 
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of  the  Princess  Mary,  a  child  of  ten,  affianced  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  Holland ;  but  her  Majesty  went  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preparing  war,  and  carried  with  her  the  Crown  jewels,  to 
be  sold  or  pawned  for  arms.  Charles  conducted  her  to  Dover,  and 
rode  some  leagues  along  the  shore,  watching  the  ship  on  its  course. 
Landed  in  Holland,  relieved  from  the  vexation  of  Charles's 
moaning  incompetence,  and  the  everlasting  fret  and  worry 
of  Parliamentary  intrigue,  with  the  faithful  Jermyn  and  the 
fiery  Digby  at  her  side,  Henrietta  showed  herself  her  father'© 
daughter.  Her  activity  and  address  were  irresistible.  HeaAy- 
fiterned  Dutch  Mightinesses  became  buoyant  in  her  presence,  their 
Puritan  and  RepubUcan  sympathies  melting  Uke  wax  in  the 
electric  current  of  her  glances  and  her  words.  She  raised  in  a 
few  months  no  less  tlian  two  millions  steriing,  an  enormous  sum 
for  that  period.  In  the  early  spring  of  1G43  she  sailed  from 
fcJcheveling  in  a  first-rate  English  ship,  accompanied  by  eleven 
transports  filled  with  ammunition  and  stores.  All  Holland  seems 
to  have  cheered  her  on,  and  Van  Tromp  himself  gave  her  convoy. 
Having  surmounted  every  difficulty  on  land,  she  was  encountered 
by  perils  of  the  sea.  For  nine  days  the  squadron  tossed  and 
struggled  in  the  teeth  of  a  tremendous  gale.  Two  vessels  were 
lost,  but  her  heart  never  failed  her,  and  her  perfect  courage  and 
irrepressible  vivacity  supported  her  retinue  in  the  darkest  hour. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  refuge  once  more  in  a  Dutch 
port.  In  a  few  days  she  re-embarked,  and  now  at  last  fortune 
favoured  the  brave.  A  fair  wind  carried  her  to  Bridlington  Bay, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  On  the  22nd  of  February  she  set  foofr 
in  England,  having  been  absent  almost  exactly  a  year.  Next 
morning  she  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  great  guns.  Batten^ 
the  Parhamentary  admiral,  favoured  by  the  tide,  was  cannonading 
the  town,  and  aiming  his  shot  at  the  verj^  house  in  which  she  lay. 
Two  balls  came  crashing  through  the  roof,  and  penetrated  from  . 
top  to  bottom.  Henrietta  started  up,  threw  herself  into  what 
clothes  she  could  snatch,  and,  "bare-foot  and  bare-leg,"  ran  for 
her  life.  On  the  street  of  Bridlington  she  perceives  that  her  petJ 
dog,  Mitte,  ugly  and  old,  has  been  left  behind.  She  runs  back, 
goes  upstairs,  takes  Mitte  from  the  bed  in  her  arms,  and  effects 
her  retreat.  We  next  find  her  crouching  with  her  women  under 
a  bank;  a  ball,  ploughing  up  the  ground  overhead,  covers  the 
party  with  earth  and  stones.  The  ebb  tide  enabling  Van  Tromp 
to  try  conclusions  with  Batten,  the  latter  sheers  off,  and  the  Queen 
takes  up  her  quarters  in  Boynton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter 
Strickland.  Here  she  received  a  letter  from  Charles,  full  of  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  "  impatient  passion  of  gratitude."  He  might 
well  thank  her ;  had  his  other  friends  served  him  as  effectively  as 
she,  the  war  might  have  had  a  very  different  issue. 
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Her  Majesty  was  equal  to  all  occasions,  suaviter  in  modoy  fortiter 
in  re.  Meeting  a  rough  sea-captain,  one  of  Batten's  men  who  had 
fired  upon  her,  on  the  way  to  execution,  she  pardons  him  on  the 
spot,  converting  him,  by  the  gift  of  his  Hfe  and  the  witchery  of  her 
smile,  from  a  Roundhead  into  a  Cavalier;  but  while  being  enter- 
tained at  the  table  of  Sir  Walter  Strickland,  who,  though  on  the 
Parliament  side,  was  hospitably  polite  to  his  sovereign  lady,  she 
took  note  of  the  plate  with  which  the  room  wa»  adorned,  and 
mentioned  to  Sir  Walter  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  King. 
The  plate  was  appropriated  accordingly,  the  gallant  host  consoling 
himself  as  he  best  might  with  a  portrait  of  Henrietta,  which  she 
presented  to  him.  Alive  to  more  serious  business,  she  received 
Scarborough  Castle  from  Sir  Hugh  CTiolmondely,  and  intrigued 
vehemently  with  the  Hothams  for  the  surrender  of  Hull. 

Need  it  be  said  that  the  presence  of  the  Queen  was  an 
inspiration  for  all  Catholic  hearts  in  England?  In  particular  it 
blew  into  white  heat  the  loyalty  of  those  Papists  of  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  who  formed  the  bone  and  sinew  of  New- 
castle's army.  The  Marquis  detached  2,000  horsemen  to  conduct 
her  and  her  train  across  the  wolds  to  Malton,  on  the  way  to  York. 
The  centres  of  the  King's  interest  in  those  parts  were  at  this  time 
York  and  Newark.  In  the  south-east  lay  the  counties  leagued 
together  in  what  is  known  to  all  readers  of  the  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  of  the  period  as  the  Eastern  Association.  At  first 
six,  and  subsequently  seven  counties,  lying  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Humber,  were  united  offensively  and  defensively  in 
maintenance  of  the  Parliament's  cause,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage to  possess,  by  way  of  soul  to  their  body,  that  "very 
fiery  particle,"  Oliver  Cromwell.  Her  march  from  York  to 
Newark  required  skill  and  wariness ;  but  she  effected  it  in 
fine  style.  From  Newark,  when  about  to  start  on  her  way  to 
join  Charles,  she  wrote  with  a  naive  and  feminine  exultation 
highly  characteristic  but  not  unpleasant  : — "  I  carry  with  me 
3,000  foot,  thirty  companies  of  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  two  mortars.  Harry  Jennyn  commands  the 
forces  which  go  ^vith  me,  as  colonel  of  my  guard.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Lesley  the  foot  under  him,  Gerard  the  horse,  and  Robin 
Legge  the  artillery,  and  her  she-Majesty  generalissima  over  all ; 
and  extremely  dihgent  am  I,  with  150  waggons  of  baggage  to 
govern  in  case  of  battle."  The  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  Henrietta 
could  not  fail  to  reflect  themselves  in  every  face  in  her  Httle  army, 
and  he  must  have  been  the  basest  of  churls  who  would  have 
grumbled  at  hardships  which  she  shared  with  the  meanest  soldier. 
She  wrote  rebuking  the  King  for  not  sharing  her  confidence,  and 
for  vacillating  in  his  resolves.  On  the  2nd  of  July  she  was  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  occupying  Shakespeare's  house.     On  the  13th 
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of  the  month,  in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  she  and  Charles  met. 
Eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  she  undertook  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  task  of  biinging  succour  from  Holland.  Her  perform- 
ance thereof,  one  of  the  most  briUiant  episodes  known  to  me  in 
English  history,  has  not  received  from  EngUsh  authors  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Not  one  half-page  in  the  fag-end  of  an  essay  does  our 
pictorial  and  copious  Macaulay,  whose  spirited  verses  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  victor  of  Ivry  might  have  disposed  him  to  do  justice 
to  Heni-y's  daughter,  devote  to  this  bright  woman,  a  CathoUc 
among  a  nation  of  raging  Protestants,  unsupported  by  any  man 
approaching  her  in  strength  of  character  or  brain,  who  electri- 
fied Dutch  Mightinesses  by  her  pathetic  zeal,  defied  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  exasperated  foes,  gave  the  slip 
to  Cromwell  himself,  and  finally  marched  a  gallant  little  army 
into  the  camp  of  her  husband  in  liis  extreme  need. 

For  a  time  it  might  have  been  thought  that  her  coming  liad 
conclusively  turned  the  tide  of  success  in  tlie  Royal  favour.  This 
summer  w^as  for  Cliarles  the  most  promising  period  of  the  whole 
war.  In  spite  of  prodigious  exertions  by  Cromwell  in  the  Eastern 
Association,  and  sturdy  work  in  Yorkshire  by  the  Fairfaxes  and 
Manchester,  the  allied  counties  found  their  troops  pushed  steadily 
backward,  and  were  unable  to  make  good  their  grasp  upon 
Lincolnshire.  Hopton  defeated  the  Parliamentary  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford in  the  far  south-west  in  May.  Hampden  fell  in  Jime.  Waller 
was  broken  on  Lansdown  Heath  in  July.  Bristol  surrendered  to 
Prince  Rupert  in  August.  Had  Charles  then  advanced  on  London, 
he  might,  in  the  opinion  of  many  then  and  since,  have  carried 
eveiything  before  him.  The  voice  of  the  Queen  was  still  for  war. 
Conquest,  predominance,  dismissal  of  the  abhoiTcd  Parliament, 
were  the  objects  on  which  she  was  peremptorily  intent.  Charles 
was  willing  enough  to  take  her  advice ;  he  "  saw,"  Clarendon  says, 
"  with  her  eyes,  and  determined  by  her  judgment;"  but  he  could 
not  have  her  heart  in  his  breast  or  her  brains  in  his  skull,  and  that 
was  the  tiling  wanted.  Henrietta  had  touched  the  highest  point 
of  all  her  greatness,  crossing  the  meridian  hne  at  that  proud 
hour  when  she  rode,  with  Jermyn  at  her  side,  generalissima 
of  her  own  tight  Uttle  army.  More  depressing  to  her  spirit  than 
nine  days  of  tossing  on  the  waves,  more  tiying  to  her  coumge 
and  enthusiasm  than  the  cannon  shots  of  Batten  shattering  the 
floor  on  wliicjh  she  slept,  were  the  grumbUng.  the  cabaUing,  the 
malignant  spites  and  jealousies,  the  interminable  factious  babble- 
ment, of  Cliarles's  quarters.  She  soon  had  occasion  to  blame  her- 
self, as  De  Motteville  says  she  did  with  unsparing  severity,  for 
dissuading  the  King  from  a  pacific  policy  when  the  prosperous 
state  of  his  affairs,  in  the  summer  of  1643,  made  it  likely  that  he 
might  obtain  favourable  terms.     When  the  excitement  of  her 
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arrival  subsided,  the  invincible  repugnance  with  which  the 
AngUcan  CavaUers  regarded  her  influence  upon  Charles  became 
apparent;  and  it  was  giadually  made  manifest  that  the  new 
argument,  which  her  presence  in  England  afiforded  those  who 
afiSrmed  that  the  Royal  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  Papists,  more 
than  counterbalanced  her  3,000  soldiers  and  150  waggon-loads  of 
arms  and  ammimition.  What  a  weapon,  for  example,  did  this 
whole  business  of  her  Majesty  put  into  the  hand  of  Heniy  Vane 
when  he  went,  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  to  Edinburgh,  to  ask 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  ParUament  1 
About  the  same  time,  our  friend  Prynne,  still  staunch  on  the  Patriot 
side,  fighting  the  King  in  his  own  name  and  for  his  own  sake, 
published  one  of  his  innumerable  books,  warning  his  countiymen 
against  the  appalling  dangers  in  the  wind  from  Popish  plots  and 
personages,  and  dwelling  lamentably  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Queen.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  had  landed  when  the  book 
appeared,  but  the  picture  it  presents  of  her  influence  with  the 
King  would  be  rendered  all  the  more  impressive  by  that  event. 
Of  "Queen  Maiy,"  said  Prynne,  they  "might  really  affii-m  in 
reference  to  his  Majesty,  what  some  of  their  Popish  doctors  have 
most  blasphemously  written  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  relation  to  God 
and  Christ,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  command  of  Mary y 
even  God  Himself e :  that  she  is  the  Empresse  and  Queen  of  heaven, 
and  of  gi-eatest  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  she 
may  not  only  impetrate  but  command  whatsoever  she  pleaseth," 
&c.,  &c.  The  flush  of  loyal  excitement  produced  by  her  Majesty's 
landing  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  advantage  it  lent  the 
enemy  in  gi\dng  edge  to  the  taunt  that  the  King's  men  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Papists. 

In  April,  1644,  the  glowing  prospects  of  July,  1643,  had  so  com- 
pletely clouded  over,  that  it  was  thought  well  the  Queen  should 
retreat  into  the  west.  She  bade  farewell  to  Charles  on  the  3rd  of 
the  month,  never  to  see  his  face  again.  In  the  following  June,  at 
Exeter,  under  circumstances  of  great  A\Tetchedness,  she  gave  bii-th 
to  a  daughter,  the  short-hved  Henrietta  of  Orleans.  A  fortnight 
later,  in  dread  of  being  arrested  and  taken  to  London  for  trial,  she 
left  her  infant  and  sailed  for  France.  The  ship  was  chased  by  a 
Parliament  ciniiser  of  overwhelming  superiority,  and  seemed  Ukoly 
to  be  taken.  Henrietta  Maria  summoned  the  captain  into  her 
presence,  and  ordered  him,  if  he  found  escape  hopeless,  to  blow 
up  the  ship.  Her  women  and  domestics  uttered,  not  inexcusably, 
"  des  oris  horribles."  To  perish,  one  and  all,  because  their  mistress 
preferred  certain  death  at  sea  to  possible  or  probable  death  on 
shore,  was  too  great  a  demand  upon  their  devotion.  Henrietta 
alone  maintained  a  "  courageous  silence."  Her  conscience,  she 
told  De  Motteville — ^for  this  notable  incident  we  have  from  the  Hps 
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of  tlie  Queen — emote  her,  but  she  eoiild  not  break  her  pride,  nnd 
accordingly  **  demeura  indecise  snr  la  gloire  eternelle  et  la  mon- 
daiiie;*  The  captain,  however,  contrived  to  make  off,  and  ehe^ 
lauded  in  Bretagne.  The  gentlemen  of  the  district,  hearing  of  her 
arrival,  came  forward  and  escorted  her  to  Bourbon.  She  looked 
very  ill  and  much  changed,  and  w^is  almost  always  weeping. 
Having  remained  at  Bourbon  until  her  health  was  restored,  sh© 
proceeded  to  Paris, 

At  tliis  point  we  may  leave  her,  the  details  of  her  life  in  Paris 
having  no  essential  bearing  on  the  part  she  played  in  English 
history.  She  continued  to  exert  herself  with  the  old  assiduity  for 
Charles,  intriguing  with  this  potentate  and  with  tliat,  earring' 
home  rich  harvests  of  promise,  finding  them  yield  a  mere  notlnug 
of  w^heat  when  threshed  out.  She  once  told  Cliarles  that  lottera 
from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  announced  that  10,000  m^n  were* 
to  bo  sent  to  his  rescue;  and  the  satiguhie  folly  of  the  man 
was  perhaps  egregious  enough  to  make  him  capable  of  being 
lifted  from  the  ground  in  a  balloon  like  that ;  but  no  one  eke  wa» 
deceived-  Her  power  with  the  King  continued  absolute.  She 
scolded  him  when  he  evinced  any  disposition  to  suiTender  the 
militia,  sneered  at  his  superstitious  fondness  for  bishops,  and 
specifically  gave  the  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  rejected  tlie 
demands  of  the  ParUament  at  Newcastle.  Some  of  her  expre»* 
sions  to  him  were  harBli,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  balance 
of  affection  was  much  on  his  side.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  clearest  and  raofet  determinate  of  women  should 
sympathize  with  or  passionately  love  the  most  fitful,  irresolute, 
and  casuistical  of  men.  It  is  fair  to  recollect,  also,  that  there  are 
traces  of  tenderness  in  her  letters.  "  Be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill 
me,'*  she  once  says.  Clarendon  easts  on  her  the  suspicion  of  ha>ang 
discouraged  plans  for  the  escape  of  Charles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  the  sleek  Chancellor,  ha\dng  vainly  cringed  to  her  and  fawned 
upon  her,  hated  her  mortally.  When  the  King  was  in  the  gripe  of 
the  regicides,  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  in  his  behalf, 

Hallam  seems  of  opinion  that  the  fortitude  with  which  she  bore 
separation  from  her  husband  waa  due  in  part  to  the  solace  derived 
from  Harry  Jermyn.  He  had  been  her  page  from  an  early  period 
in  her  married  life,  had  put  liis  life  in  jeopardy  as  an  agent  in  her 
plots,  had  ridden  at  the  head  of  her  guard  when  leading  her 
to  tJie  camp  of  Charies,  and  had  again  shared  her  exile.  In  short,  he 
had  been  as  tme  to  her  aa  any  of  his  old  mariners  to  Ulysses, 
**and  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took  the  thunder  and  the  sunshine'* 
of  her  fortunes.  He  was  not  of  a  romantic  disposition,  a  circimi- 
stance  which  might  not  be  fundamentally  adverse  to  his  succesB 
with  a  mercurial  woman.  What  I  have  seen  of  his  writing  gi^ 
me  the  idea  of  a  shrewd,  cool,  sarcastic  man,  of  hmited  enthusiii- 
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capable  of  disregarding  the  prismatic  and  vaporous  adornments 
of  romour  and  taking  his  own  measure  of  things.  He  remarks  to 
I^gby^  ^  propos  of  help  to  be  sent  to  Montrose,  that  the  Marquis, 
if  he  obtained  it,  "might  make  his  victories  profitable  as  well 
€18  miraculous."  In  Jermyn's  portrait  there  is  a  saucy  kind  of  look, 
as  if  he  had  experienced  a  good  deal  of  scorn  in  his  day,  and  was 
competent  to  return  it  in  kind.  Miss  Strickland  is  indignantly 
certain  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  his  relations  with  the 
Queen — all  delicately  resplendent  Platonism.  Hallam  is  not  so 
confident,  being  probably  less  versed  in  the  finer  sensibih ties  of  the 
heart.  After  Charles's  death,  Henrietta  married  Jermyn  and  bore 
him  children,  without  which,  Miss  Strickland  thinks,  the  Platonism 
would  have  been  still  more  delicately  resplendent. 

In  her  devotion  to  her  Church  Henrietta  never  failed  or  flinched. 
For  the  poor  CathoUcs  she  risked  her  life  in  England,  and  in  her 
letters  from  France  she  strictly  enjoined  Charles  never  to  forget 
or  forsake  them.  She  thought  more  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
her  children  than  of  their  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
compassed  heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes  of  them,  and 
was  piously  tyrannical  in  her  attempts  to  force  the  boy  Duke  of 
Gloucester  into  Popery.  In  the  gloomiest  times  her  vivacity  and  her 
wit  could  brighten  up  her  circle.  If  in  some  sad  story,  while  her 
cheek  was  wet  with  tears,  a  himiorous  incident  or  tmit  of  character 
occurred  to  her,  she  would  flash  suddenly  into  brilliant  mimetic 
representation,  and  set  every  one  near  her  laughing.  She  checked 
herself  in  an  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  Stmffbrd  to  say  that  he  was  an 
ugly  man,  but  had  the  finest  hands  in  the  world.  Having,  as  she 
knew  or  fancied,  lost  her  youthful  beauty  at  twenty-two,  she  held 
a  theory  that  the  bloom  of  womanhood  always  faded  at  that  age. 
She  had  all  a  woman's  pride  of  rank,  and,  after  the  Restoration, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  disgraceful  intrigue  to  undermine  the 
reputation  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  In  her  closing  years,  she 
foimded  a  religious  house,  and  lived  much  among  nuns  and 
priests. 

It  is  interesting  to  obseive  how,  under  the  artistic  touch  of 
Bossuet,  Henrietta  Maria  beams  into  a  heroine  and  saint.  The 
enamel  of  eloquence  flows  over  the  bust,  covering  all  cracks  and 
blemishes,  throwing  about  the  whole  the  witchery  of  colour.  When 
the  blemish  is  eminent,  the  colouring  is  proportionately  bold.  So 
just,  says  Bossuet,  so  severe  to  herself,  was  this  saint ;  "  a  perse- 
cutor irreconcilable  of  her  own  passions."  Rather  strong  of  the 
woman  who  proposed  to  send  a  captain,  a  crew,  and  a  bevy  of 
attendants  skj^-high,  because  she  preferred  death  at  sea  to  death 
on  shore;  who  acted  as  Henrietta  acted  in  the  affair  of  Anne 
Hyde ;  and  whose  Platonism  with  Jermyn  is  more  clear  to  Miss 
Strickland  than  to  Hallam  I    But  he  does  no  more  than  justice  to 
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the  Catholic  zeal  of  Henrietta.  The  children  of  God  in  England,  says 
Bossuet,  when  Henrietta  appeared  as  their  protectress,  had  neither 
altar  nor  sanctuary ;  and  the  tribunals  which  ought  to  have  been 
their  places  of  refuge  denied  them  justice  and  pity.  But  when  the 
"worthy  daughter  of  St.  Louis"  landed  in  England,  things  began 
to  wear  a  different  aspect.  A  chapel,  fitted  up  with  becoming 
magnificence  in  Somerset  House,  restored  to  the  Church  her 
ancient  forms.  The  prayers,  the  devotions,  the  retraites  of  the 
Queen  supported  the  reputation  of  "  the  thrice-Christian  house  of 
France."  There  the  priests  of  the  Oratory  could  preach,  un- 
daunted by  the  scowl  of  heresy.  There  the  Capuchin  fathers 
dared  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  a  strange  land,  and  the  afflicted 
faithful  of  England  joined  with  them  in  singing  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Henrietta  Maria  was  indeed  faithful  to  her  Church ;  and  her 
championship  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  cause  in  England  brought 
her  husband  to  the  block  and  her  descendants  to  beggary. 

Peter  Bayne. 
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UNTIL  a  recent  period,  little  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed 
amongst  students  of  science  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
existing  organic  fomis.  The  position  stated  by  Moses  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  all  matter, 
organic  and  inorganic  alike,  is  traced  to  the  operation  of  an 
external  and  supernatural  Creator,  was  univei-sally  adopted, 
though  his  narrative  was  often  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted. 

In  the  begiiming  of  the  century  Lamarck  proposed  his  Evolu- 
tion hypothesis.  He  held  that  all  organisms  were  derived  from 
some  few  simple  original  forms,  which  had  come  into  existence  by 
spontaneous  generation  out  of  inorganic  nature.  His  hypothesis 
foimd  a  few  supporters,  but  it  was  comparatively  neglected  by 
men  of  science  until  Darwin,  in  1859,  pubUshed  his  "  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection."  This  work  WTOught,  at 
least  in  this  country,  an  almost  complete  change  in  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  present  Mfe-forms. 

It  is  no  part  of  Darwin's  purpose  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
life — his  hypothesis  deals  only  with  the  origin  of  the  forms  of 
organic  life :  it  operates  upon  beings  already  existing.  The 
necessary  primordial  organisms  owe  their  existence,  according  to 
Darwin,  to  a  Creator.  Endowed  with  the  properties  of  growth, 
organization,  and  reproduction,  and  influenced  by  the  laws  of 
heredity,  yariation,  over-production,  and  natural  selection,  these 
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simple  created  germs  have,  without  direction  or  control,  produced 
the  various  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  have  lived  or  are  now 
living  on  the  earth. 

The  method  of  this  development  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  — 
Besides  the  charactei-s  transmitted  by  plants  to  their  descendants, 
new  charactera  arise  in  some  of  the  progeny  which  were  not 
possessed  by  the  parent.  When  these  new  characters  are  trans- 
mitted to  descendants,  and  are  permanent,  the  plants  possessing 
them  become  a  variety.  Some  plants  have  a  special  tendency  to 
variation,  others  are  remarkably  constant  in  their  characters.  No 
explanation  has  been  suggested  of  the  reason  for  these  differences, 
or  of  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  new  characters.  The  differ- 
ences are  at  first  small.  Their  continuance  depends  upon  the 
capacity  they  supply  the  organism  for  battling  with  external 
causes.  In  course  of  time  fui-ther  characters  appear,  or  the  old 
become  intensified;  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  varieties 
only,  or  it  may  be  the  parent  form,  which  possess  the  diameters 
best  fitted  to  resist  the  prejudicial  influences  that  surround  them, 
are  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  The  less  fortunate  varieties, 
and  with  them  most  probably  the  parent  form,  perish,  and  thus 
the  connecting  links  between  the  common  descendants  of  the 
original  stock  are  destroyed.  Their  descendants,  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  their  characters,  are  recognized  as  species.  Ac- 
cordingly the  only  difference  between  a  variety  and  a  species  is 
the  amount  of  divergence,  and  the  constancy  of  the  divergent 
characters.  And  these  in  a  gi-eater  degree  are,  according  to  this 
view,  the  only  differences  between  a  species  and  a  genus. 

It  is  then  concluded  that  all  the  forms  now  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  due  to  the  continual  accumulation  of 
differences  in  the  genetic  evolution  of  the  existing  plants  from  the 
one  or  few  simple  original  forms;  that  the  natural  system  of 
plants  is  the  external  expression  of  this  phylogenesis,  or  genetic 
relationship ;  that  the  development  of  a  plant  from  the  embryonal 
cell  to  the  perfect  individual  is  a  short  and  quick  repetition  of  the 
genetic  development  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  that 
the  rocks  of  the  earth  reveal,  so  far  as  the  record  of  life  is  pre- 
served, the  various  steps  by  which  the  phylogenesis  was  actually 
accomplished. 

The  evidence  for  or  against  this  hypothesis  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  records  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  for  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  in  collecting  collateral  evidence,  no 
single  case  of  evolution  of  one  species  from  another  has  come 
within  the  observation  of  man.  The  plants  portrayed  on  the 
ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Egypt,  the  fruits  placed  in 
coffins  with  embalmed  bodies,  and  the  fruits  and  seeds  found  in 
ancient  lake  dwellings,  all  belong  to  existing  species,  with  which 
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they  agree  in  the  most  minute  and  apparently  accidental  particu- 
lars. The  existing  order  of  plants,  if  it  be  due  to  genetic  evolu- 
tion, supplies  no  proofs  of  it. 

Nor  can  the  proofs  be  found  in  the  series  of  changes  which  we 
may  observe  taking  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  fully  organized 
plant  from  the  germ  cell  of  the  ovule,  for  though  we  trace  in 
these  changes  some  structures  more  or  less  remotely  analogous  to 
lower  plant  organisms,  each  of  them  is  but  a  stage  in  the  Hfe  of 
the  individual  plant.  Any  arrest  of  this  progress  means  death  to 
the  organism. 

The  evidence  for  evolution  must  be  foimd  in  the  rocks.  How- 
ever varied  the  existing  fonns  of  plants  are,  if  this  hypothesis 
be  true,  they  must  all  have  been  connected  together  by  grada- 
tional  forms,  so  that  from  the  highest  plant  to  the  simplest 
Bacteria  there  must  be  in  time  a  series  of  gradations  by  which  we 
can  pass  from  the  one  end  of  the  series  to  the  other.  And  these 
intermediate  gradations  are  the  fossil  forms  of  the  geological 
epochs  preserved  more  or  less  completely  in  the  sedimentary 
deposits. 

The  palasontological  record  is  very  incomplete.  Little  more 
than  a  few  representatives  are  found  of  what  must  have  been 
extensive  floras,  and  even  when  a  flora  is  fairly  represented  it 
may  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  comparatively  barren  strata. 
The  record  is  like  a  tablet  containing  the  remains  of  an  unknown 
inscription  represented  by  only  a  few  of  its  numerous  letters. 
The  value  of  the  letters  that  are  intact  is  known,  and  each  still 
occupies  on  the  stone  its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  un- 
known as  well  as  to  the  other  known  letters  of  the  inscription.  In 
attempts  to  decipher  the  lost  writing  no  violence  must  be  done  to 
these  known  letters  or  to  their  relative  positions  in  filling  up  the 
blanks.  Any  interpretation  that  does  not  respect  these  conditions, 
carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation.  In  his  hypothesis,  Darwin 
has  given  us  such  a  reading  of  the  life  of  our  globe.  Some  of  the 
letters  still  preserved  are  yet  so  obscure  that  their  value  is  doubt- 
ful. They  have  suffered  injuiy;  portions  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  fragments  remaining  may  be  differently  interpreted. 
There  are  fossils  whose  nature  and  systematic  position  are  at 
least  subjects  of  dispute.  These,  for  our  present  purpose,  must 
be  reckoned  as  blanks.  But  beyond  them  there  is  a  large  series 
of  plant  remains  completely  and  accurately  known  which  supply 
a  fair  representation  of  the  great  events  in  plant  life  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  earth  since  Palseozoic  times.  And  these  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  estabUsh  or  destroy  this  hypothesis  by 
their  testimony. 

A  hypothesis  can  be  substantiated  only  when  it  is  in  entire 
accordanoe  with  all  known  facts.    The  legal  doctrine  that  "  the 
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exception  proves  the  rule,"  though  not  rmfreqnently  quoted  in 
science,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Here  the  exception 
disproves  the  rule,  for  tlie  rule  is  but  the  expression  of  the  united 
testimony  of  all  related  factfl ;  and  as  soon  as  a  fact  turns  up  that 
16  opposed  to  a  rule,  that  nile  must  either  be  enlarged  to  include 
it  or  set  aside  as  no  longer  in  harmony  vdi\i  nature- 
Consider  now  the  hypothetical  phylogenetic  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  advanced  by  Haeckel  and  other  advocates 
of  Evolution,  and  the  bearing  on  this  history  of  the  ascertained 
facta  of  paleontology. 

The  most  rudimentary  plants  are  either  Fungi  or  Alg^e,  The 
notion  lately  suggested,  that  the  primal  stock  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  a  simple  Fungus,  may  be  at  once  dismissed,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  how  a  group  of  plants  like  the  Fungi, 
which  live  on  organized  food,  chiefly  obtained  from  other  plants, 
could  exist  before  there  were  any  plants  to  supply  them  with  that 
food ;  and  besides,  no  indication  of  a  Fungus  has  been  detected  in 
the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  presence  of  chlorophyl  in  Alg«e  is  thought  by  some  to 
place  them  in  a  higher  position  than  the  Fungi*  In  other  respects 
the  Algfe  are  the  simplest  and  least  perfect  of  all  plants,  and 
among  them  consequently  should  be  found  the  most  ancient  of 
all  vegetable  organisms  out  of  which  all  other  plants  have  origi- 
nated. In  the  course  of  the  primaeval  agee,  the  unicellular  Alga 
produced,  it  is  said,  the  Green,  Brown,  and  Olive-spored  dasses, 
and  the  Characefe. 

'^  We  may  suppose,"  writes  IXat^K^keK  ''  tliat  tbe  submariue  forests  of  the 
prlmonlial  pericxi  were  fomied  by  the  huge  Bitjwtx  Algte,  or  Fnooid:**.  The 
many-coloured  flowers  at  the  fo<3t  of  these  g"ig"aiitic  trees  were  ref  ' 

by  the  gay  Red  Algti?^  or  Florideai.     The  green  ^rass  between  Wit  [ 

bj  the  hiiir*hkt?  bunches  of  Green  Algas,  or  Chloroalgi^.  Finally,  the 
tender  foliage  of  ferns  and  mosses,  which  at  present  covers  the  ground  of 
our  forests,  fills  the  crevices  left  by  other  plants,  and  even  settles  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees^  at  that  time,  probably,  had  repre8entati%^e®  \n  the  mo88 
and  fem-like  Siphonea?,ia  the  Caulerpa,aDd  Biyoi>ais,  from  among  the  clase 
of  the  primary  Alga*/* 

What  is  the  testimony  of  the  rocks  ?  The  abundance  of  ardmal 
life  implies  a  corresponding  abundance  of  vegetable  life ;  but  tlie 
hard  parts  of  maiine  animals  have  been  preserved,  while  the 
cellular  Algee  have  left  the  most  imperfect  record-  The  great 
extent  of  the  primaeval  vegetation  is  testified  to  by  the  onormouu 
quantity  of  carbon  contained  in  these  most  ancient  rooks,  Dr» 
Dawson  says  that ''  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  maintain  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  Laiirentiau  rocks  of  Canada  is  equal 
to  that  in  similar  areas  of  the  Carboniferous  syetems/' 

But  notwithstanding  such  evidence  of  an  abundant  flora  in 
primordial  times,  the  record  of  plant  forms  is  very  imperfect,  the 
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only  markings  that  can  be  considered  as  due  to  plants  having 
been  referred  to  but  sixteen  species  of  Algse.  These  markings  are 
mere  surface  impressions,  in  no  case  exhibiting  any  trace  of  the 
original  structure,  and  all  are  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  systematic  position  of  the  organisms 
producing  them.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
nature  of  the  plants  which  could  Uve  in  the  conditions  under 
which  these  deposits  were  formed,  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  primal  strata  since  their  deposition,  prevent  us 
expecting  any  extensive  representation  of  those  early  floras.  But 
so  far  as  the  indications  of  the  plants  have  been  preserved,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  do  not  contradict  the  Evolutionist  who  looks 
upon  Algse  as  the  primaeval  plants. 

In  the  hypothetical  phylogenesis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  we 
come  next  to  the  evolution  of  Fungi,  Lichens,  Mosses,  and  Hepa- 
ticsB,  all  of  them  cellular  plants.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come 
into  existence  with  the  Devonian  period,  the  beginning  of  the 
later  Palaeozoic  series.  The  myceUum  of  one  or  two  species  of 
Fungi  has  been  detected  in  the  Coal  Measures,  but  with  this 
exception,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  of  tliese  plants  in  Palaeozoic 
rocks. 

The  later  Palaeozoic  rocks  abound  in  plant  remains.  The  first 
evidence  of  land-plants  is  foimd  in  the  Devonian  rocks ;  and  here, 
at  their  appearance,  the  three  principal  groups  of  the  vascular 
cryptogams  appear  together  in  highly  differentiated  forms.  All  of 
these — ^Fems,  Horse-tails,  and  Lycopods — ^possess  the  same  essen- 
tial structure  and  organization  as  their  Hving  representatives,  and 
in  all  the  subordinate  points  in  which  they  differ  from  them  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  characters  indicative  of  higher  organization. 
whether  we  look  at  the  vegetative  or  the  reproductive  organs,  than 
are  found  in  existing  forms.  Thus  among  Ferns  there  is  lost  a 
remarkable  group  with  a  fimdamentally  different  type  of  structure, 
which  was  contemporaneous  in  the  Palaeozoic  ages  with  the  types 
of  Ferns  that  have  been  represented  all  through  the  epochs,  and 
are  now  abundant  on  the  globe.  The  Equisetaceae  had  a  large 
ntmotber  of  generic  groups;  their  stems  were  arborescent,  the 
leaves  large,  and  the  fruit-cones  protected  by  special  scales,  but 
the  spores  were  similar  in  size  and  form  to  those  of  the  Uving 
Horse-tails,  and  were  even  famished  with  hygrometric  elaters. 
The  Lycopods  were  also  huge  trees,  and  were  represented  by 
several  generic  groups.  The  stem  structure,  while  fundamentally 
agreeing,  like  that  of  the  arborescent  Equisetaceae,  with  the  stems 
of  the  living  forms,  was  more  complex,  being  suited  to  their 
arboresoent  habit. 

The  floras  of  the  later  PalsBOzoic  periods  include  higher  elements 
than  yaBcular  cryptogams,  for  in  the  Devonian  series  we  have 
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Coniferous  plants,  incTeasing  greatly  in  number  and  variety  in  the 
Carbauiferons  period ;  and  in  the  Calciferons  Bandstone  at  the 
veiy  base  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  there  has  been  found  a  true 
angiospermons  plant. 

The  step  from  the  spore-producing  cryptogam  to  the  seed- 
bearing  phanerogam  is  a  very  great  one.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
general  external  resemblance  between  a  Lycopod  and  a  Conifer,  and 
many  points  of  analogy  between  the  development  of  its  seed  and 
the  various  stages  through  which  the  Lyctipod  passes  from  the 
germination  of  the  spore  to  the  growth  of  the  fertilized  arche- 
gonium.  But  like  is  here,  as  it  is  often  elsewhere,  an  ill  mark* 
for  the  resemblances  arc  purely  superficial.  The  minute  tissues  of 
the  Conifer,  as  well  as  the  method  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
differ  entirely  from  anything  either  in  the  existing  or  extinct 
Lycopods,  while  the  production  of  a  seed,  even  though  it  be 
without  a  protecting  ovary  or  fruit,  at  once  and  widely  dis- 
tinguishes the  gymnosj>erm  from  the  spore-bearing  cryptogam. 

According  to  Haeckel  the  Gymnosperms  sprang  out  of  the 
Lycopods  during  the  Carboniferous,  or  possibly  during  the 
Devonian  period.  But  undoubted  coniferous  wood  was  discovered 
by  Hugh  Jliller  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Ci^oraarty,  and  several 
anomalous  woods  have  been  described  by  Unger  from  the  Thurin- 
gian  rocks  of  Devonian  age,  ^vhich  were  referred  by  hira  to  the 
Conifera}  without  any  positive  e\ddence  except  the  absence  from 
theij-  structure  of  ducts.  Had  these  been  of  earlier  age  than 
Miller  s  Cromarty  wood,  they  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  steps  leadhig  up  to  the  true  Coniferous  stnicture. 

The  Calciferous  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
series  contain  numerous  specimens  of  coniferous  trunks  which 
have  been  drifted  into  the  sandstone,  and  are  well  preserved 
through  mineral  replacement.  These  trees  had  attained  to  an 
immense  size*  A  fragment  of  a  trunk  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
the  neighbom-hood  of  Edinburgh,  is  nearly  forty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  iu  circumference,  and  nearly  uniform  in  diameter  throughout 
its  length.  It  has,  with  other  specimens,  been  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Christison  in  the  TmnsactionB  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Coniferous  woods  become  more  abundant  ae  we  rise 
in  the  Carboniferous  measures,  but  the  most  important  testimony 
to  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  palaeozoic  gymnosperms  is 
«btained  from  the  numerous  fruits  that  have  been  discovered.  In 
a  single  locahty  in  the  centre  of  France,  M.  Grand  Eury  found 
a  large  series  of  these  fnrit^,  wliich  were  described  by  Brongniart. 
He  determined  the  occurrence  of  twenty-six  species  belonging  to 
seventeen  genera,  all  of  which  have  the  fundamental  structure  of 
gymnoBpermous  seeds,  being  orthotropous,  that  is,  ^vith  the  testa 
having  the  hilum  and  chalaza  at  the  base  and  the  mici*opyle  at 
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the  apex,  and  enclosing  an  erect  ovule  whose  summit  corresponds 
to  the  micropyle.  But  with  this  imiformity  in  essentials  there  is 
such  diversity  in  characters  of  less  importance  that  a  large  number 
of  species  and  genera  had  to  be  established  for  their  reception. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Taxineous  group  of  Conifers,  imless  per- 
haps some  are  Cycadean.  No  fruits  that  can  be  referred  to 
Abietineaj  or  Cupressinese  have  been  observed  in  Devonian  or 
Carboniferous  strata.  On  their  first  appearance,  then,  the  Gymno- 
sperms  do  not  present  a  generalized  type,  but  both  the  wood  and 
the  fruits  present  a  remarkable  variety  of  genera  and  species,  all 
as  highly  differentiated  as  any  of  the  existing  forms. 

In  connection  with  this  remarkable  development  of  Taxineous 
Conifers  at  their  first  appearance,  it  shotild  be  noticed  that  the 
plants  of  this  section  are  all  dioecious,  t.e.,  having  the  sexes  on 
different  plants,  while  the  other  Conifers  are  generally  monoecious. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration  will  appear  if  we  reflect  that 
the  production  of  spores  from  the  contents  of  a  single  cell  indicates 
the  low  position  of  the  Protophyta,  while  the  existence  of  sperm 
and  germ  elements  in  different  cells  is  evidence  of  higher  develop- 
ment among  the  cellular  plants.  If  the  occurrence  of  the  germ 
and  sperm  elements  in  different  organs,  and  even  in  different 
individuals,  is  evidence,  as  it  is  held,  of  higher  development  in 
phanerogams,  then  it  is  important  to  notice  the  order  of  appearance 
of  dioecious  and  monoecious  groups  in  relation  to  those  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  Advocates  of  Evolution  hold  that  dimor- 
phic plants  are  now  in  a  transition  stage,  progressing  towards  a 
dioecious  condition.  The  Conifers  attained  to  the  highest  known 
development  as  regards  this  element  of  their  structure  on  their 
first  appearance.  The  Abietinese  and  Cupressineae  are  unknown 
till  the  Permian  and  later  periods. 

The  history  of  Monocotyledons,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  very 
curious,  but  as  the  earlier  traces  of  these  plants  are  very  fragmen- 
tary, and  their  position  consequently  doubtful,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  at  any  length.  The  first  true  Monocotyledon  is  the 
stem  and  spike  of  an  Aroideous  plant,  of  which  a  well-preserved 
specimen  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Paterson  about  forty  years  ago 
in  the  lowest  Carboniferous  strata  near  Edinbui-gh.  Additional 
specimens  have  been  recently  found.  The  fossils  which  still 
figure  in  books  imder  such  names  as  Cyperites,  Culmites,  &c.,  are 
parts  of  cryptogamic  plants ;  but  the  curious  twisted  bodies  called 
Spirangium,  believed  to  be  monocotyledonous  fruits,  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Coal  Measures.  There  are  several  species 
of  Spirangium  and  an  allied  genus  in  Carboniferous  strata. 
Including  these  fruits  there  are  probably  eight  species  of  Mono- 
cotyledons in  the  later  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Four  species  have  been 
found  in  the  Trias,  seven  in  the  Lias,  the  same  number  in  the 
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Oolite,  fifteeu   in   the  Clialk,   niTiety-seveii   in    the   Eocene^  r 
hundred  and  eighty-five  in  the  Miocene,  and  tw©  in  the  Pliocene. 

It  appears  then  that  the  three  groups  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  and 
the  Becd-beanng  GymnoBpemis  appear  together  in  the  Devonian 
rocks,  and  that  the  Monocotyledons  appear  in  the  lowest  bed»  of 
the  Carboniferous  series  ;  further,  that  these  earHest  plants  are  not 
generalised  forms  of  the  various  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  but 
that  they  are  as  highly  fipeeialized  as  any  subsequent  represen- 
tatives of  the  particular  groups,  and  that  wherever  they  differ 
fi*om  later  plants  it  if?  in  the  possession  of  a  more  perfect  organi- 
zation. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  Evolution  hypothesis  to  suppose 
that  the  highly  organized  Ciyptogams,  the  Gymnospenufl,  and  the 
Monocotyledons,  were  each  evolved  at  one  step  from  the  cellular 
plants  which  fonji  the  only  known  vegetation  of  the  Pre-Devonian 
periods.  This  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  hyjiotheRis  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  supernatural  Creator  to  place  these  groups  at  once 
on  the  earth  in  their  complete  development.  '*The  theory  of 
descent  requires  that  the  various  forms  of  plants  must  have  arisen 
at  diflerent  times,  that  the  primitive  forms  of  the  separate  classes 
and  groups  existed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  derived  ones/* 

No  doubt  there  is  in  the  older  Pahi?ozoic  rocks  a  great  absence 
of  any  records  of  land  life.  But  the  evolution  of  the  Vascular 
Cryi^togams  and  the  Phanerogams  from  the  green  sea^weeds 
through  tlic  Uverworts  and  mosses,  if  it  took  place,  must  have 
been  carried  on  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  by  an 
innumerable  series  of  graduaUy  advancing  steps;  and  yet  we  find 
not  a  smgle  trace  either  of  the  early  water  forms,  or  of  the  later 
and  still  more  nunierous  dry-land  forms.  The  conditions  that 
permitted  the  preser\^ation  of  the  impressions  of  fucoids  in  the 
Llandoveiy  rocks  at  Malvera,  and  of  similar  cellular  organisms 
elsewhere,  were  at  least  fitted  to  preserve  some  record  of  tho 
necessarily  rich  floras,  if  they  had  existed,  which  through  immense 
ages  led  by  minute  steps  to  the  Conifers  and  Monocotyledons  of 
these  Palseozoic  rocks. 

The  complete  absence  of  such  forms,  and  the  sudden  and 
contemiioraneous  appearance  of  highly  organized  and  widely 
separated  groups,  deprive  the  hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution  of 
any  countenance  from  the  plant  record  of  these  ancient  rocks. 
The  whole  evidence  is  against  Evolution,  and  there  is  none  in 
favomr  of  it. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  yet 
remams  for  consideration  the  higher  or  Dicotyledonous  diATsion 
of  flowering  plants.  Their  testimony  for  or  against  Evolution  is 
the  more  important  because,  first,  of  their  higher  organization,  by 
w^iich^  as  regards  their  vegetative  organs,  they  are  sharply  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  Monocotyledons,  and  as  regards  both  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  from  the  Gymnosperms ;  secondly,  from  the 
existence  of  numeix)us  difiFerences  which  supply  generally  obvious 
and  well-defined  characters  for  their  systematic  classification; 
and  thirdly,  fi:om  their  appearance  in  strata  of  comparatively 
recent  age,  and  which  are  consequently  better  known  than  the 
Palaeozoic  deposits. 

Dicotyledons  are  usually  divided  into  three  great  groups,  from 
characters  derived  from  the  structure  of  their  flowers : — 1.  The 
Apetalae,  in  which  the  corolla,  and  often  the  calyx  as  well,  are 
absent.  2.  The  Monopetalse,  in  which  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
both  present,  but  the  petals  are  more  or  less  united  into  a  lobed 
corolla.  And,  3.  The  Polypetate,  in  which  the  calyx  and  corolla 
are  also  present,  but  the  petals  are  free. 

According  to  Haeckel,  the  original  group  of  Dicotyledons  is  the 
ApetalsB,  which  existed  probably  even  during  the  Trias  and  Jura 
periods.  It  was  not  till  the  Cretaceous  period  that  the  more 
perfect  classes  appeared.  These  arose  out  of  the  Apetalse,  from 
the  simple  cover  of  the  blossom  of  the  latter  becoming  differen- 
tiated into  calyx  and  corolla.  This  group  is  again  divided  into 
Polypetalae  and  Monopetalse.  The  Phanerogamic  flower  attains 
its  highest  stage  of  development  in  the  Monopetalae,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  plants. 

Thus  far  Haeckel :  what  is  the  record  preserved  in  the  rocks  % 
Dicotyledons  make  their  appearmce  in  strata  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age.  No  trace  of  a  plant  belonging  to  this  great  division  has  yet 
been  detected  in  any  earlier  stratmn.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever for  the  statement  that  the  Apetalse  probably  existed  in  the 
Trias  and  Jura  periods.  May  not,  however,  the  want  of  evidence 
be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record?  This 
imperfection  would  be  due  either  to  the  absence  of  all  plant  remains 
from  the  strata  which  were  formed  when  Dicotyledons  existed  in 
abundance,  or  to  something  in  the  nature  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
which  prevented  their  preservation.  But  we  are  acquainted  with 
a  considerable  Keuper  Flora,  consisting  of  Equisetums,  Ferns, 
Cycads,  and  Conifers ;  a  more  extensive  and  similarly  constituted 
Lias  Flora,  with  the  addition  of  cellular  plants  and  some  Mono- 
cotyledons. Plant  remains  are  necessarily  rare  in  the  marine  beds 
of  the  middle  and  lower  Oolites,  but  in  tiie  upper  division  of  this 
epoch  we  have  an  abundant  flora  in  Yorkshire,  Sweden,  France, 
and  elsewhere,  consisting  of  cellular  plants  and  Monocotyledons, 
but  chiefly  of  vascular  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms.  In  the 
Wealden,  and  even  in  the  Neocomian  or  Lower  Cretaceous  strata 
we  find  considerable  floras  of  cellular  and  vascular  Cryptogams 
and  Gtymnosperms.     Tljese  floras  are  preserved  in  fresh-water 
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deposits,  some  of  them  in  the  very  localities  where  they  lived,  but 
in  none  of  them  has  any  trace  of  a  Dicotyledon  been  detected^ 
Their  absence  may,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  more  speedy  decay  of  the  leaves  of  DicotyledonB,  demon* 
strated  by  the  interesting  experiments  instituted  by  Lindley  in 
1833.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  Perns  and  Gymno- 
sperms,  he  found  a  larger  proportion  of  apetalous  plants  resisted 
decay  than  of  any  other  group*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
conditions  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  Monocotyledons  and 
Equiseturas  would  have  secured  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
Apetaire  had  they  existed*  Their  absence  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  supposition  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  then 
existing  vegetation. 

Besides,  in  the  deposits  older  than  the  Trias,  or  in  any  subsequent 
deposits,  no  intermediate  form  has  been  detected — no  Gymnosperm 
or  Monocotyledon  which  exhibits  in  any  point  of  its  structure  a 
modification  towards  the  more  highly  organized  Dicotyledon. 

Further,  when  the  Dicotyledons  appear  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
beds,  representatives  of  the  three  great  groups  are  found  together 
in  the  same  deposit.  Moreover  these  divisions  are  represented 
not  by  generalized  types,  but  hj  differentiated  foims  which, 
during  the  inter\^ening  epochs*  have  not  developed  even  mto* 
higher  generic  groups.  Thus  among  the  Apetate  the  Myricaceie 
are  represented  by  two  congeners  of  our  bog-myrtle ;  the 
Cupuliferaa  by  six  species  of  oak  and  a  beech ;  the  SaUcaceee  by 
six  species  of  willow  and  nine  of  poplar;  the  Morea;  by  six 
species  of  fig ;  and  the  Laurine^e  by  a  laurel  and  six  species  of 
sassafras.  Among  the  Monopetalte  the  Asclepiadeas  are  repre- 
sented by  a  species  of  Neriuin ;  the  Ebenaceas  by  a  Diospyros ; 
and  the  Ericaceaj  by  an  Andromeda.  And  among  the  Polypetala* 
the  Arahacea3  are  represented  by  a  species  of  AraUa ;  the  Ana- 
cardiacesB  by  a  Rhus;  the  Sapindace®  by  a  maple;  and  the 
Magnoliacea)  by  five  species  of  Magnolia  and  two  of  the  tulip- 
tree. 

While  the  rocks  supply  no  evidence  of  any  plant  leading  up  ta 
these  various  orders  of  Dicotyledons,  it  is  equally  irapt>rtant,  \i\ 
its  bearing  on  the  hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution,  that  the  generic 
groups  just  named  have  persisted  from  the  first  appearance  of 
Dicotyledons  throughout  the  whole  of  the  interv^ening  ages,  and 
still  hold  their  places  unchanged  among  the  existing  forms  of 
vegetation.  The  persistence  of  generic  and  specific  types,  and 
the  certain  knowledge  we  poescss  of  the  life  of  many  existing 
species  of  Phanerogams  and  Cryptogams  which  have  come  down 
through  long  periods  even  of  geological  time,  have  not  been  sufii- 
ciently  considered  in  their  beaiing  o!i  this  hypothesis. 

Let  us  take  a  case.    None  can  be  more  fitted  for  tliis  pin^inwr* 
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than  the  small  willow,  Scdix  polarUy  detected  in  the  lowest  pre- 
glaeial  beds  at  Cromer,  and  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  at  Bovey 
Tracey.  This  plant  still  lives  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  genus  Salix  is  a  singularly  variable  one,  and  should  supply 
satisfEtctory  data  for  an  Evolutionist  working  out  his  hypothesis. 
According  to  Professor  Andersson's  latest  Monograph  of  the  Order 
(De  Candolle's  "  Prodromus,"  vol.  xvi.  part  2),  the  genus  Salix 
consists  of  nineteen  sub-generic  groups,  containing  160  species,  and 
these  are  so  variable  that  222  varieties  and  seventy  hybrids  have 
been  described  and  named  by  him.  It  is  a  genus,  then,  which  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Evolutionist,  at  present  actively 
moving  on  to  a  large  addition  to  its  species  by  the  increase  and 
persistency  of  the  numerous  varietal  forms.  The  sub-generic 
group  to  which  Salix  polaris  belongs  contains  twenty-nine  species, 
together  with  twenty-six  varieties  and  nine  hybrids.  These  are 
further  arranged  into  four  sections,  that  to  which  Salix  polaris 
belongs  containing  six  species.  It  is  easy  then  to  construct  an 
exact  phylogenetic  tree  of  the  genus  Salix.  The  hybrids  and 
varieties,  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  two  for  each  species, 
lead  up  to  the  recognized  species.  The  various  species  converge 
to  and  unite  in  the  parent  form  of  the  section  to  which  they  belong. 
The  generalized  sectional  forms  in  their  turn  approach  each  other, 
and  unite  in  the  parent  form  of  the  sub-generic  group.  The  seven- 
teen sub-generic  forms  gradually  approach  each  other  until  the 
generalized  type  of  the  genus  Salix  is  reached.  The  shortest 
branches  in  this  phylogenetic  tree  are  necessarily  the  ultimate 
twigs  which  represent  the  evolution  of  the  varieties  from  the 
species;  but  in  the  case  of  Salix  polaris  no  varietal  forms  are 
known,  notwithstanding  the  specially  favourable  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  this  plant  for  their  production ;  for  this  species  has 
by  stress  of  weather  been  driven,  throughout  the  ages  that  inter- 
vene between  the  deposition  of  the  pre-glacial  beds  of  Cromer  and 
our  own  day,  from  Devonshire  and  Lincolnshire  into  the  extreme 
northern  regions;  yet  it  has  through  all  these  vicissitudes  remained 
unchanged.  The  ultimate  twig  in  this  species  is  that  which  repre- 
sents its  own  specific  life,  and  this  must  be  a  short  twig  when 
compared  with  the  branches  leading  the  six  allied  species  to  the 
section,  or  those  leading  the  sections  to  the  sub-genus,  or  the 
branches  leading  the  sub-genera  up  to  the  genus.  Yet  this  ulti- 
mate twig  takes  us  back  to  pre-glacial  times ;  it  covers  the  ages 
represented  by  the  Glacial  period  and  its  associated  deposits,  by 
the  later  fossiUferous  deposits  at  Bridlington  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  subsequent  period  during  which  man 
has  been  on  the  earth. 

But  when  we  have  reached  the  branch  representing  the  generic 
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fonn  we  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  phylogenesis  of 
Salix.  WitL  Populus  this  genus  foi-ma  a  small  order  Salicacofe. 
The  two  genera  are  closely  allied*  yet  well  marked,  and  it  is  not 

^  difficult  to  conceive  of  both  having  epnnig  from  a  single  general- 
ized form.  But  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  form.  The  two 
genera  appear  together  among  the  first  Dicotyledons,  the  willows 
bemg  represented  by  six,  and  the  poplars  by  nine  species.  The 
ordinal  form,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  necessarily  be  much  older 
than  the  period  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  SaHcaeea3  are  related  to  five  natural  ordei-s,  in  all  of  which 
the  apetaloua  flowers  are  arranged  in  catkins.     These  must  be  led 

I  up  by  small  modifications  to  a  generalized  amentiferous  type : 

'  and  the  various  gi'oups  of  apetalous  plants  must  be  carried  back  by 
innumerable  eliminations  of  diflerentiating  characters  until  the 
primitive  form  of  the  apetalous  plant  is  reached.  Beyond  this 
the  uncui'bod  imagination  will  have  more  active  work  in  bridging 
over  tlie  gap  between  Angiospenns  and  Gymnospenns,  in  finding 
intermediate  forms  to  lead  up  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  on 
through  the  Cellular  plants  to  the  primordial  germ.  Every  step  in 
this  phylogenetic  tree  must  be  imagined.  The  earUest  Dicotyledon 
takes  us  not  a  step  further  back  in  the  phylogenetic  history  of  Salix 

'  than  that  suppHed  by  existing  vegetation.  All  beyond  is  pure 
imagination,  unsupported  by  a  single  fact.  Here  also,  as  regards 
dicotyledonous  plants^  the  evidence  is  against  Evolution,  and 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it. 

The  demand  upon  time  made  by  the  advocate  of  genetic  evolu- 
tion is  a  serious  difficulty.  The  single  species  Salit  polariff  carries 
us  back  beyond  the  Glacial  period.  Several  specific  foiins  existed* 
aa  we  have  seen,  during  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  Beyond  this, 
periods  (which  are  the  geologist's  time  di\asion8)  are  wanting  to 
carry  back,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  changes,  the  Cretaceous 
Salices,  and  the  rich  flora  of  existing  generic  types  amongst  which 
they  are  found,  to  the  generalized  Angiosperm,  and  on  to  the 
Gymnosperm. 

The  whole  evidence  suppHed  by  fossil  plants  is  thus  opposed  to 
the  hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution,  and  especially  the  sudden 
and  simultaneous  appeamnce  of  the  most  lughly  organized  plants 
at  particular  stages  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  and  the  entire 
absence  among  fossil  plants  of  any  forms  intermediate  between 
ejdsting  classes  or  families.  The  facta  of  pala3ontological  botany 
are  opposed  to  Evolution,  but  they  testify  to  development — to 
progi'efision  from  lower  to  higher  types.  The  Cellular  Algm  pre- 
ceded the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  the  Gyninospenns  of  the 
newer  Paleeozoio  rocks,  and  these  wei*e  sj^eedily  followed  by 
Monocotyledoiij*,  and  at  a  much  later  piriod  by  Dicotyledons, 
But  the  earliest  representaiives  of  these  various  sections  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom  were  not  generalized  forms,  but  as  highly  or 
more  highly  organized  than  recent  forms ;  and  the  divisions  were, 
when  we  become  first  acquainted  with  them,  as  clearly  boimded 
in  their  essential  characters,  and  as  decidedly  separated  from 
each  other,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Development 
is  not  the  property  of  the  Evolutionist.  Indeed,  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  which  traces  all  nature  to  a  supernatural  Creator, 
represents  the  operations  of  the  Creator  as  having  been  carried 
out  in  a  series  of  developments  from  the  caUing  of  matter  into 
existence  through  the  various  stages  of  its  preparation  for  life ; 
and  on  through  .the  various  steps  in  the  organic  world,  until  man 
himself  is  reached.  The  real  question  is,  does  science  give  us 
any  Ught  as  to  liow  this  development  was  accomplished  t  Is  it 
possible,  from  the  record  of  organic  life  preserved  in  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  to  discover  the  method  or  agent  through  the 
action  of  which  the  new  forms  appeared  on  the  globe^?  The  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is,  that  while  the  rocks 
record,  in  their  contained  fossils,  the  existence  of  plant  and 
animal  forms  at  difierent  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  yet 
they  have  disclosed  nothing  whatever  as  to  how  these  forms 
originated. 

William  Carruthers. 


MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  ON  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


JIMoty  (If  EngliMh  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  CeiUurp. 
Bf  Leslik  Stephen.  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 
2toIb.    1876. 


TO  abuse  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  the  fashion  for  at 
least  the  last  forty  years.  Nothing  connected  with  it  has 
been  spared  ;  its  poetry,  its  metaphysics,  its  theology,  and  even  its 
morahty,  have  all  had  to  endure  the  withering  blasts  of  the  men  of 
this  generation.  Such  extreme  severity  towards  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  argues  a  tolerably  complacent  opinion  of 
ourselves.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  London  merchant  with  a 
very  large  business  were  to  condemn  his  father  for  having  begun 
with  small  premises  and  narrow  means,  while  the  success  of  the 
establishment  was  really  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  father's 
enterprise.  There  are  some  signs  of  returning  justice  to  this 
well-abused  century,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  is  the  work 
which  has  just  been  written  by  Mr.  LesUe  Stephen. 

As  I  had  recently  gone  over  the  same  ground  in  my  "  History 
of  Religious  Thought  in  England,"  and  as  Mr.  Stephen  handsomely 
acknowledges  his  obUgations  to  my  work,  we  may  be  called  "  two 
of  a  trade ;"  and  though  on  very  many  points  we  are  entirely  of 
the  same  judgment,  yet  we  form  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  the 
familiar  proverb.  We  propose  different  objects  and  we  write 
from  different  principles.  Mr.  Stephen  is  a  dogmatic  unbeliever, 
perfectly  convinced  that  Christianity  is  not  true,  that  all  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  God  are  invahd,  and  that  morahty  has 
no  basis  in  the  constitution  of  man.  He  has,  therefore,  a  very 
wide  field  for  criticism.    A  man  who  does  not  believe  much  him- 
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self  has  naturally  a  great  deal  to  say  about  other  people's  beliefs. 
To  me  the  author's  own  remarks  often  seem  interruptions,  some- 
times not  over  pertinent,  of  a  pleasant  narrative.  This,  however, 
will  not  be  the  case  with  those  who  agree  with  him  or  those  who 
like  their  thinking  done  for  them. 

It  is,  I  admit,  the  main  object  in  tracing  the  history  of  reUgious 
thought  in  any  era  to  discover  what  is  the  position  to  which 
we  are  logically  brought.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  to  the 
student  of  reUgious  opinion  than  to  find  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  same  phases  of  thought  and  the  same  arguments  used  in 
their  defence.  By  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  history  of  systems 
received  in  paist  times,  how  they  have  been  assailed  and  defended, 
we  are  able  to  determine  if  our  own  behefs  are  not  among  the 
things  already  exploded,  and  if  the  arguments  we  now  use  have 
not  been  abeady  refuted.  Mr.  Stephen,  while  doing  justice  to 
many  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  their 
creed  as  "  effete."  *  He  writes,  indeed,  as  if  what  he  means  by 
their  "  creed  "  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  lived 
vigorously  for  two  or  three  decades,  and  after  a  languishing 
existence  of  thirty  or  forty  more  years  terminated  its  mortal  life 
before  the  century  closed.  All  that  is  now  left  to  us  as  our 
inheritance  in  reKgion  is  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  The  conclusion 
to  which  I  have  come  is  the  contrary  of  this.  The  same  problems 
have  been  before  the  world  for  ages,  they  are  before  us  still,  and 
the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  Hume  included,  have 
contributed  largely  towards  their  solution. 

Mr.  Stephen's  bias  appears  in  his  earhest  pages,  where  he 
seems  to  suppose  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  get  rid  of 
theology.  The  fact  pointed  out  by  him  that  the  foimders  of  the 
different  schools  of  metaphysics  have  all  charged  atheism  on  their 
opponents  t  does  not  prove  a  merely  temporary  alliance  between 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  an  inseparable  connection.  The 
founder  of  every  system  of  philosophy  has  felt,  and  the  feeling  was 
a  true  one,  that  a  philosophy  which  led  to  atheism  was  certainly 
false.  What  God  is  may  be  a  question  altogether  beyond  our 
present  faculties,  but  that  He  is,  that  there  is  some  Being  beyond 
phenomena^  is  as  certain  a  proposition  as  that  anything  is.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  urge  many  valid  reasons  against  the  method  of 
Descartes  or  of  any  other  philosopher,  and  yet  the  truth  which 
these  methods  indicated  may  remain  the  same. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Stephen's  account  of  Hume's 

"  Dialogues"  seems  to  express,  as  fully  as  any  which  I  have  been 

able  to  find,  the  writer's  judgment  on  the  arguments  for  the 

existence  of  God : — 

^  The  agreement  of  theologians  is  an  agreement  to  use  a  common  name, 

♦  VoL  ii.  p.  884.  f  Vol  i.  p.  22. 
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but  the  name  covers  radically  incousisteiit  conceptloDs.  The  arguments  of 
tlie  aiitbropomorpbist  for  a  limited  Deity  toll  ag-ainst  the  oatolog-Ieal  ar^i- 
ment  for  an  iofinite  Deity.  Tlie  worship  of  nature  can  be  no  more  made 
to  square  with  the  woi'ship  of  Jehovah  than  with  tho  worship  of  the 
Kupreme  artisan." — Vol  i.  p.  317, 

I  would  have  recommended  langaage  less  inelegant.,  more  rever- 
ence towards   the  Divine  Being,  and  not  8o   great  a  want  c/ 
conrtesy  towards  those  who  believe  in   Him.     Mr.   Stephen  on 
another  occasion  so  far  forgets  the  dignity  of  the  subject  as  to 
condescend  to  jests  which  are  made  in  words  that  I  dare   not 
quote.*     It  is  quite  true  that  an  important  question  in  theism  is, 
bow  much  is  inchided  iinder  tlie    **  common    name"   God.    It 
,  covers  eveiy  idea,  from  that  of  an  idol  to  tho  infinite  nature  of 
Erigena  and  Spinoza,     If  this  is  what  Mr.  Stephen  means  by  the 
word  covering  radically  inconsifitent  conceptions,  no  exception 
could  be  taken.     But  this  is  not  what  he  means.     His  argument 
IS  that  the  Being  reached  by  the  ontological  evidence  is  not  the 
same  Being  as  that  reached  by  the  e\4dence  from  design.    This 
,  inference  is  not,  I  think,  fairly  grounded  on  the  critinisra  of  the 
*.e\^dence-arguments  made  by  Hume  and  Kant.      The  argument 
from  ontology  gives  an  Infinite  Being,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
tliis  Being  is  without  intelligence  because  that  is  not  proved  by 
rtkis  argument.      The  evidence  for  design  proves  an  intelligent 
Ppreator,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  Creator  is  imperfect  or 
ifinite  because  the  argument  from  final  causes  does  not  prove  that 
le  is  perfect  or  infinite,      Mr.  Stephen  converts  negatives  into 
positives,  and  because  an  argument  does  not  prove  a  certain 
tWng  he  concludes  that  it  proves  the  contrar}^*     The  two  concep- 
tions of  God  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  radically  inconsistent," 
llut  as  two  different  aspects  of  Deity  following  on  two  different 
Tinodes  of  contemplating  His  being.     They  are  both  necessary  to 
renable  us  to  rise  to  worthy  conceptions  of  God,     The  argument 
Ifrom  final  causes  tells  ns  that  God  is  a  person,  and  that  from 
jontology  that  Ho  is  not  a  person  in  the  limited  sense  of  human 
)ersonalitj%      The  analogy  between  the  Di\"ine  mind  and  the 
luipan  may  be  **  remote,"  to  use  Hiune's  word,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
]  near  to  give  validity  to  our  reasonings  from  man's  work  to  God's, 
L&nd  the  fact  of  its  being  remote  tells  us  that  in  the  attributes  or 
1  chamcters  ascribed  to  God  we  are  to  subtract  all  that  implies 
limitation.     It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  God  is  personal,  and 
yet  that  He  is  impersonal  in  the  sense  of  transcending  human 
I  personality.    He  is  known  and  yet  unknown;  but  though  onr 
I  knowledge  of  Him  is  only  partial  it  is  not  therefore  incorrect. 
r*\Ve  need  scarcely  marvel  that  we  have  no  line  to  fathom  the 
Infinite, 
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The  sense  that  God  is,  is  stronger  than  the  evidence  by  which  His 
existence  is  proved.  Perhaps  tlie  greatest  contribution  made  to 
philosophy  by  the  conrse  of  reUgious  thought  in  the  last  century, 
is  the  estabKshment  of  the  fact  that  beyond  phenomena  scarcely 
anything  can  be  demonstrated.  The  history  is  familiar  of  Locke's 
**Bubst€uice,"  or  matter  in  itself,  giving  way  before  Berkeley's  mind, 
and  then  mind  dissolving  into  ideas  or  impressions  in  the  philosophy 
of  Hume ;  but  it  is  an  equally  familiar  history  that  Hume  himself 
recoiled  from  this  scepticism,  and  it  was  found  that  whatever 
reason  might  do  with  either  mind  or  matter,  we  were  compelled  to 
think  and  act  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  their  existence.  The 
being  of  God  is  felt  because  the  evidence  of  it  touches  us  at  every 
hand.  We  can  only  exclude  His  existence  by  that  kind  of  scepti- 
cism against  which  the  human  intellect  itself  rises  in  rebellion. 
We  expect  beforehand  that  men  will  have  diflferent  conceptions  of 
Deity.  Sometimes  they  may  seem  to  be  such  as  exclude  each 
other,  but  they  are  more  properly  regarded  as  rising  above  each 
other  and  differing  in  worthiness  as  they  approach  the  truth.  It 
is  competent  for  reason  to  exercise  itself  in  the  inquiry  what  God 
is,  and  this  will  involve  the  inquiry  of  His  relations  to  the  universe. 
It  need  not  frighten  us  that  "  every  theological  system  tends  to 
glide  into  Pantheism."  This  is  a  terrible  word  with  an  awfully 
vague  meaning,  but  it  may  not  mean  more  than  that  the  living 
God  who  works  incessantly  in  nature  is  Himself  the  reality  of 
being.  Spinoza's  conclusions  need  not  be  received  as  the  whole 
truth  concerning  God,  but  his  speculations  were  warranted  as  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  reason. 

That  "  the  worship  of  nature  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,"  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  Deity  of  the  onto- 
logists  can  never  be  identified  with  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  true 
that  the  Jews  sometimes  thought  of  God  as  a  local  deity.  Their 
conceptions  were  not  always  worthy  of  Him,  but  they  varied  with 
different  men  and  in  different  ages.  This  is  also  true  of  Christians. 
Jesus  had  taught  emphatically  that  God  is  a  spirit,  yet  Socrates, 
the  Church  historian,  records  that  in  the  third  century  the  monks 
of  Egypt  made  a  riot  because  Theophilus  taught  that  God  had 
not  a  body.  These  may  be  called  conceptions  radically  incon- 
sistent. In  one  sense  they  are,  at  least  the  words  seem  to  say  that 
they  are.  But  why  should  we  not  take  the  higher  and  more 
worthy  conceptions  of  the  Bible  writers  as  the  Bible  idea  of  God  ? 
He  is  called  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity." 
I  open  the  Bible  in  several  places,  and  come  upon  such  passages 
as  these: — "Will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold,  the 
heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much 
less  this  house  that  I  have  builded?"  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  "  Can  any 
hide  Umaelf  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  1  saith  the 
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Lord:  do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth?  eaith  the  Lord'*  (Jer. 
xxiii.  24)*  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  fo]Tued  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  thou  art  God''  (Ps.xe.  2)»  '*  Great  is  the  Lord>  and 
greatly  to  be  praised ;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearchable"  (cxlv.  3), 
In  the  Book  of  Job  are  such  words  as  these:  ''Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  imto 
perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  t  deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea'*  (xL  7 — 9).  '*  Lo,  these 
are  parts  of  his  ways:  but  how  Uttle  a  portion  is  heard  of  himt 
but  the  thtmder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?  *'  fxx\4.  14), 
The  Book  of  Job  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
so  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  nation  was  possessed  of  these 
sublime  conceptions  of  God  as  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite.  But 
the  very  name  I  AM,  which,  according  to  some  Hebrew  scholai'S, 
18  the  same  as  Jehovah^  at  once  suggests  the  identity  of  the  God 
revealed  to  Moses  with  the  Deity  of  Plato  and  the  ontological 
philosophers*  The  Hebrew  name  for  God  is  an  abstmction,  and 
enters  into  the  deepest  metaphysics  ;  yet  the  God  of  Israel  was  a 
liv-ing,  conscious  being,  in  whom  will,  wisdom,  and  all  that  con- 
etitutes  personaUty,  are  among  the  chief  attributes. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  we  are  clear  of  all  difficulties,  even 
though  the  possibility  of  reconciliation  between  the  God  of  nature 
and  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  be  duly  established.  The  theo- 
logian, however,  is  not  refuted  by  having  these  difficulties  con- 
tinually put  on  his  path.  He  admits  them.  He  has  weighed 
them,  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  resent  the  dogmatic  tone  of  the 
unbeliever  who  dwells  on  them  as  if  they  alone  were  to  settle  the 
case.  It  is  from  nature,  from  existence,  and  from  conscience  that 
the  idea  or  ideas  of  God  come.  Zeuxis'  painting  proves  the 
pauiter.  So  far  we  have  gone  a  long  way.  This  fact  need  not 
be  abandoned  because  we  cannot  go  further  in  that  direction. 
That  nature  is  not  a  more  perfect  work  than  it  is  cannot  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  denying  that  it  is  a  work. 

The  great  controversy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that 
with  the  Deists.  I  am  not  sorry,  but  the  contrary,  that  Mr. 
Stephen  has  bestowed  so  much  attention  upon  it.  ^ATien  I  wrote 
some  articles  on  the  subject  eight  years  ago  in  this  Review,  many 
excellent  persons  questioned  the  propriety  of  resuscitating  the 
memory  of  the  forgotten  Deista.  Since  that  time  some  Chui'chmen, 
who  reckon  themselves  more  orthodox  than  they  reckon  me,  have 
found  that  to  associate  my  name  wth  the  old  Deists  was  a  con- 
venient method  of  saying  indirectly  what  they  dared  not  say 
right  out.  The  question,  however,  was  not  the  Deista,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  Deist  controvei'sy.    That  was   an  inheritance 
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which  belonged  to  all  of  us,  and  which  to  estimate  at  its  proper 
value  was  the  interest  of  all.  Mr.  Stephen's  judgment  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  mine,  and  that  is  the  same  as  was  given  by 
Mr.  Pattison  in  his  admirable  essay,  which  we  are  told  in  the 
preface  suggested  the  present  work.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
same  essay  had  something  to  do  in  giving  form  to  my  work, 
if  it  did  not  actually  suggest  it.     Mr.  Pattison  wrote : — 

"  The  objections  urged  against  revelation  in  the  course  of  the  Deistical 
controversy  were  no  chimeras  of  a  sickly  brain,  but  solid  charges." — Essays 
and  EeviewSj  p.  283. 

Again: — 

"  The  objections  it  meets  are  not  new  and  unseasoned  objections,  but 
such  as  had  worn  well,  and  had  borne  the  brunt  of  controversy,  because- 
they  were  genuine." — Ibid.  p.  287. 

I  endorse  another  sentence,  from  which  Mr.  Stephen  may  dissent: — 

"  Perhaps  on  the  whole  we  miffht  be  borne  out  in  saying  that  the  defence^ 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  attack. — Ibid.  p.  296. 

The  Deist  controveray  was  not  of  that  straightforward  char- 
acter which  at  once  shows  the  issue  or  leaves  the  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  it  obvious  to  all  readers.  It  came  with  a  confused 
noise,  and  the  combatants  did  not  always  discern  friends  from 
foes.  It  is  to  this  hour  a  question  if  the  Deists  intended  more 
than  they  said,  or  if  they  put  on  a  covering  of  faith  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  avowed  unbeUef.  Again, 
many  of  their  works  are  fragmentary,  dealing  in  general  principles 
-without  applying  them  to  definite  subjects.  These  principles  were 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  orthodox  Christian  writers,  so  that 
the  proper  battle-ground  was  in  their  application.  To  get  at  the 
true  issue,  we  shall  begin  best  by  dismissing  all  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  main  question,  and  passing  over  all  the  inferior  writers 
who  only  repeated  what  the  othera  had  said.  Mr.  Stephen  agrees 
with  me  to  put  aside  Woolston  as  insane.  His  tracts  had  no 
value,  and  deserve  no  notice,  except  what  they  demand  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  answered  by  such  writers  as  Smalbroke, 
Pearce,  and  Sherlock,  If  Toland  evoked  a  controversy  as  to  the 
canon  of  Scripture  it  was  by  accident,  and  did  not  proceed  from 
any  principles  of  criticism.  His  true  connection  with  the  Deists 
is  in  his  earliest  work,  "Christianity  not  Mysterious."  Collins' 
attack  on  prophecy  was  the  keenest  and  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  Deistical  writings,  but  here  also  the  issue  was  only  subordinate. 
Christianity  might  be  true  though  the  evidence  from  prophecy  was 
not  so  direct  as  many  writers  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  great 
subject  which  ran  through  all,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  settled  in  this  controversy,  was  the  relation  of  reason  to 
revelation.    The  chief  representatives  of  this  question  on  the 
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Deifit  side  were  Toland  and  Tindal,  who  called  themselves 
Christian  Deists*  They  had  a  predecessor  in  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherburr,  but  he  lived  in  the  previous  century.  His  principle, 
however,  was  fairljr  theirs,  and  may  be  described  in  few  words  as 
resting  more  on  those  things  which  were  manifest  to  the  reason 
than  on  those  which  depend  merely  on  traditional  authority. 

The  prevalence  of  rational  theology  in  England  is  generally 
traced  to  the  influence  of  Locke's  treatise  on  **  The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity."  But  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Lord  Herbert's  work,  Locke  wished  to  find  out  how  far  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures  were  in  accordance  with  reason. 
He  found  that  God's  dealings  -with  men  as  there  recorded  could 
all  be  justified,  and  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  was  perfectly 
reasonable,  though  the  neceesity  of  it  might  not  be  explained  and 
its  nature  in  some  paits  might  be  beyond  our  Imowledge.  Toland 
followed  Locke,  though  the  master  repudiated  the  disciple,  and 
taught  that  there  was  nothing  mysterious  in  Chiistianity.  A 
second  part  was  to  tell  wlmt  the  doctrines  were  which  were  not 
mysterious  ;  but  as  this  second  part  was  never  written,  it  remains 
undecided  how  much  Toland  included  under  the  name  Chris- 
tianity* Did  he  deny  the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement,  or  did  he 
mean  that  in  these  doctrines  there  was  nothing  myBterious  ?  An 
ambiguitj^  also  rested  on  the  word  mystery,  for  Toland  admitted 
a  mystery  in  a  sense  in  all  things.  He  meant  that  what  was 
revealed  was  in  clear  propositions,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  lie 
above  reason  nor  contrary  to  reason.  Whatever  Toland  might 
have  added  in  the  way  of  explanation,  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
book  was  to  bring  reason  and  revelation  into  harmony,  or  more 
properly  to  show  their  entire  agreement.  The  ground  was 
treacherous.  H  Toland  really  ventured  on  it  in  good  faith,  he 
ought  first  to  have  defined  revelation  and  to  have  shown  in  what 
way  the  doctrines  generally  known  as  Christian  mysteries  were 
not  mysterious. 

The  same  fault  might  be  found  with  Tindal,  though  he  was 
more  definite.  Dr.  Sherlock  once  said  in  a  sermon,  '*  The  religion 
of  the  Gospel  is  tho  true  original  religion  of  reason  and  nature, 
and  its  precepts  declarative  of  that  original  religion  which  is  as  old 
as  creation.'*  Tindal,  taking  as  his  text  Sherlock's  words  without 
the  modifications  which  Sherlock  would  have  added,  wrote  a 
treatise  wliich  he  called  **  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation.'*  *  Tliia 
left  no  doiibt  how  much  Tindal  included  under  the  word  Chris- 
tianity* Ft  is  the  duplicate  or  republication  of  natural  religion, 
the  external  revelation  of  what  is  already  revealed  internally.  Tho 
law  or  light  of  nature  is  perfect;  to  live  to  reason  is  to  live  to  God. 
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No  external  revelation  can  make  this  clearer  than  it  is.  Reason 
and  conscience  must  bo  supreme.  Their  evidence  is  direct  and 
not  to  be  resisted,  while  external  revelation  depends  on  tradition. 
We  have  not  the  same  certainty  that  God  has  given  any  positive 
commands  as  we  have  for  the  duties  of  the  moral  law  as  they  are 
written  in  men's  hearts.  Tindal  did  not  directly  deny  that  God 
had  made  an  external  revelation,  nor  did  he  say  that  such  a  revela- 
tion was  unnecessary  in  the  sense  that  men  did  not  require  moral 
education,  but  he  denied  by  inference  that  God  had  commanded 
anything  different  from  or  beyond  what  reason  and  conscience 
indicated,  and  with  this  came  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  revela- 
tion in  the  sense  that  it  consisted  of  mysterious  doctrines  and 
positive  precepts  that  found  no  answer  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  man. 

With  Tindal,  as  with  Toland,  we  want  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  which  might  have  given  us  more  satisfaction  as  to  the 
application  of  his  principles.  Of  some  things,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt.  In  his  youth  Tindal  had  been  an  extreme  Churchman, 
and  venturing  in  devious  wanderings  beyond  the  confines  of 
Anglicanism,  he  sunk  into  the  "  Serbonian  bog."  When  he  got 
again  on  firm  groimd,  he  kept  on  it,  and  ever  after  retained  a  horror 
of  the  "  fearful  pit,"  Everything  imposed  by  mere  ecclesiastical 
authority,  if  it  tended  to  superstition  or  did  not  promote  morality, 
was  with  him  no  part  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  the 
Italian  banditti,  who  lived  by  robbery  and  yet  were  scrupulous 
about  the  observances  of  the  Church,  was  of  that  kind  which 
depended  merely  on  authority  and  tradition,  but  was  repudiated 
by  reason.  The  same  was  true  of  the  religion  of  the  High  Church 
squires  and  clergy  of  Tindal's  day,  who  "  drank,  cursed,  swore,  and 
lied  for  the  Church ;  who  thought  that  those  who  went  to  places 
with  steeples  could  never  be  wrong,  and  those  who  went  to  places 
without  them  could  never  be  right."  The  influence  of  traditional 
religion  was  so  strong  over  some  minds  that  they  had  even  been 
led  to  deny  that  virtue  was  best  for  man  in  this  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Atterbury,  who  argued  from  St.  Paul's  words  misapprehended 
that  the  virtuous  man  is  most  miserable.  Tindal  did  not  stop  with 
mere  opposition  to  his  old  friends.  He  had  no  respect  for  the 
Fathers  or  the  old  creeds,  except  so  far  as  Fathei-s  and  creeds 
taught  the  religion  of  reason  and  inculcated  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  doctrinal  mysteries  were  "orthodox  paradoxes,"  which  he  said 
he  did  not  disbelieve,  but  he  spoke  of  them  as  things  which  did 
not  much  concern  him.  Circumcision,  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  with 
many  other  positive  precepts  and  commands  in  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  that  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  he  excludes 
from  revelation,  and  relegates  to  the  class  of  things  invented  by 
priests.    The  conclusion  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  whatever 
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in  Scripturo  commenife  itself  to  reason  is  di\'ine.  Scripture  in 
inspired  where  it  is  profitable  for  doctiijae,  reproof,  correction*  and 
iiietruction  iu  righteousneBs.  Where  this  m  not  the  case,  there  is 
e\'idenee  that  God  has  spoken.    In  other  words,  we  have  a 


no 


faculty  for  judging  of  tinith,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of 
acquiiing  such  knowledge  as  would  furnish  sufficient  e\ndence  of 
the  truth  of  any  event  which  depended  on  hifltorj%  testimony- 
tradition,  or  whatever  is  equivalent  to  these.  The  trath  of  Cliri^ 
tianity  as  a  divine  revelation  is  nut  denied,  provided  that  can 
be  maintained  withoiit  admitting  that  any  immoral  command  or 
irrational  doctrine  in  the  Bible  \b  of  divine  origin. 

This  argument  of  TmdaVe  was  rightly  addressed  to  the  theolo- 
gians of  his  day,  who  professed  to  be  guided  by  reason.  It  was  an 
apphcation  of  their  ovra  words  concerning  reason  and  revelation^ 
and  came  ultimately  to  the  question  if  the  external  evidences  oi 
Christianity  were  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  God  commanded  such  things  as  are  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
Old  Testament,  or  taught  such  mj'^erious  doctrines  as  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  in  ihe  New.  If  not,  then  the  contents  of  the  reve- 
lation are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  e\^dence,  so  that  reason  is 
adjnitted  to  be  a  judge  of  the  contents  of  a  revelation*  The  usual 
method  of  hmiting  reason  is  to  say  that,  when  it  has  been  proved 
that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  reason  gives  place  to  faith*  But 
this  can  never  happen  if  the  contents  of  a  revelation  are  part  of 
the  e\ndence*  Reason  must  remain  in  judgment,  and  the  pro- 
babiUty  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  decUnes  in  proportion  as  it 
contains,  or  seems  to  contain,  what  is  immoral,  irrational,  or 
mysterious. 

It  was  the  mark  of  the  true  English  Churchman  in  the  time  of 
Queen  EUicabcth,  as  opposed  to  the  Puritan,  that  he  defended  the 
natural  light  or  the  Ught  of  reason.  Hooker  said  that  the  super- 
natural Hg!it  supposed  the  natural,  and  he  quoted  with  appruba- 
tion  St.  Augustine's  words  to  the  effect  that  *'  there  are  rational 
principles  on  which  men  are  universally  agreed,  and  out  of  wlaeh 
tlie  greatest  moral  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man  may  without 
(hfficulty  be  gathered/'  Cliilling^vorth*  quoting  and  endorsing 
Hooker,  says,  that  **  natural  reason,  built  on  principles  common  to 
all  men,  is  the  last  resolution  unto  which  the  Churches  authority  is 
but  the  first  inducement."  The  later  Puritans  were  more  i*ationaI 
than  those  of  Hooker  s  time.  The  treatise  on  the  **  Light  of  Na- 
ture" by  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  published  in  1052,  was  dedicated  to 
Anthony  Tuekney,  and  received  the  full  approbation  of  Edmund 
Calamy*  So  far  as  I  can  leani,  tliis  book  was  received  as  ortho- 
dox  by  the  leading  Puritans  of  the  time  of  CromwelL  Culverwell 
speaks  of  reason  as  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  and  says  that,  though 
hke  Leah  it  may  be  blear-eyed,  yet  it  is  not  bUnd.    Faith  docs  not 
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demand  its  destruction.  Religion  is  not  a  bird  of  prey  come  to 
peck  out  our  natural  eyes.  Faith  and  reason  may  give  each  other 
the  kiss  of  peace,  for  they  both  sprung  from  the  same  fountain  of 
light.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  contrary 
to  the  Ught  of  reason,  Richard  Baxter  had  so  deep  a  sense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  that  he  said,  "  To  renounce  the 
Christian  rehgion  is  to  renounce  reason,  and  to  doubt  of  it  is  to  be 
injurious  to  reason  itself." 

The  school  of  rational  theologians  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  conforgied  to  the  Church  of  England  both  before  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles.  They  were  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  ^viser  class  of  both  Puritans  and  High  Churchmen. 
The  supremacy  which  they  accorded  to  reason  in  the  presence  of 
authority  was  one  of  their  fii-st  characteristics.  I  aeed  not  occupy 
space  with  quotations  from  Cudworth,  More,  Smith,  Whichcot, 
and  Wilkins.  Their  position  as  a  distinct  school,  and  as  being 
partly  mystics,  might  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  I  shall  come, 
therefore,  to  those  who  may  be  reckoned  more  properly  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  of  England  generally,  and  who  may  be 
called  Tindal's  contemporaries.  TDlotson,  in  his  preface  to  Bishop 
Wilkins,  on  *'The  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  ReUgion," 
says  it  is  plain  that  manldnd  were  always  under  a  law,  even  before 
God  had  made  any  external  or  extraordinary  revelation.  This 
law,  he  added,  is  "  every  whit  as  much  the  law  of  God  as  the 
revelation  of  His  will  in  His  Word,  and  consequently  nothing 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  pretended  revelation 
from  Him,  can  be  interpreted  to  dissolve  the  obhgation  of  moral 
duties  plainly  required  in  the  law  of  nature."  Such  passages  as 
these  were  quoted  by  Tindal,  and  those  who  replied  to  him  did 
not  recede  from  the  position  which  they  indicate.  Bishop  Cony- 
beare,  for  instance,  admitted  that  reason  could  discern  our  duties 
to  God  and  to  our  neighbour ;  and  Bishop  Gibson  says  expressly 
that  reason  is  not  to  be  quitted  that  wc  may  embrace  revelation, 
"  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  doubtless  be  a  strong  prejudice 
against  revelation.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  revelation  itself  is  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  test  of  reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  reason 
finds  the  evidence  of  its  coming  from  God  to  be  or  not  to  be 
sufficient  and  conclusive,  and  the  matter  of  it  to  contradict  or 
not  contradict  the  rational  notion  which  reason  gives  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  Gody  and  of  the  essential  difference  between  good 
Kind  eviiy*  Here  the  contents  of  the  revelation  are  distinctly 
made  an  indispensable  part  of  the  evidence.  Gibson  adds, 
und   this    addition    may  be    taken    as    covering   genemlly  the 

*  Second  Pastoral  Letter,  p.  167. 
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ground  of  thoso  who  condemn  TindaK  that,  after  reason  m 
.  satisfied  there  has  been  a  revelation,  it  gives  itself  up  to  itt* 
guidance,  fur  then  there  are  good  grounds  why  reason  ahould 
cease  to  object  against  revelation  "as  containing  some  things  the 
manner,  end,  and  design  of  which  it  cannot  fully  comprehend*'* 
To  this  may  be  added  the  words  of  Dean  Humphrey,  who 
boldly  challenges  the  Deists  to  try  Chrifitianity  by  the  religion 
of  nature  and  reason,  and,  he  said,  •'if  it  varies  from  it  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  if  it  prescribes  any  one  thing  which  may  in  the  minutest 
circumstance  thereof  be  contrary  to  righteousness,  I  will  then 
acknowledge  this  to  be  an  argument  against  us,  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  the  whole  cause,  and  make  all  things  else  that  can  be 
said  for  it  totally  ineffective  for  its  support,'*  * 

The  agreement  as  to  the  principle  between  Tindal  and  \m  oppo- 
nents is  complete.  The  next  question  is  it«  application.  AVTiat 
are  the  contents  of  the  Christian  revelation?  WiE  they  stand 
the  test  proposed  by  Tillotson,  Gibson,  and  Humphrey  ?  We  shall 
find  the  best  answer  in  the  pages  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  the  study 
of  whose  "Analogy**  a  tboiough  acquaintance  with  the  Tindal 
controversy  is  the  best  introduction* 

Butler  8  great  work  is  a  compacted  summaiy  of  all  that  was  solid 
and  much  of  what  was  weak  in  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The 
author  of  the  **  Analogy  "  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
possession  of  a  calm  philosophical  spirit  and  in  a  juster  estimate 
of  the  facts  both  of  nature  and  revelation.  It  is  sometimes  fi»r- 
gotten  that  Butler  had  before  him  not  merely  the  arguments  of  the 
Deists,  but  the  general  neglect  into  which  Christianity  had  fallen 
through  a  prevaiKng  spirit  of  indifference.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
explanation,  or  at  any  rate  what  may  be  offered  as  a  mitigation,  of 
'  some  things  which  are  said  about  probability.  The  e^adences  of 
Christianity  were  at  least  sufficiently  strong  to  demand  serious 
.examination.  That  Butler  was  right  in  his  main  position  may  be 
admitted  without  denying  that  on  some  points  he  was  vulnerable. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  the  same  difficulties  in  revelation  that 
we  find  in  nature,  for  we  would  have  expected  beforehand  that 
revelation  would  have  solved  some  of  these  difficulties.  This  is 
a  common  objection  and  not  without  validity^  but  Butler  w^aa 
arguing  with  Deists  who  believed  in  God  and  yet  acknowledged 
that  there  were  many  things  in  nature  Uabie  to  objection. 

Like  all  the  apologists  of  his  time,  Butler  was  clear  for  the 
mipremacy  of  reason  and  conscience.  His  words  are,  **If  in 
revelation  there  be  fomid  any  passage  the  seeming  meaning  of 
which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion,  we  may  rnost  certainly  con- 
clude such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  true  one.*'  In  another 
place  he  calls  reason  **^the  only  faculty  where mth  fn  iiubjv*  i  on- 
*  Quoted  by  Hr.  Pattiaoo  in  **  Esucji  taul  RoTietv^ 
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ceming  anything,  even  revelation  itself."  And  again, "  Let  reason 
be  kept  to,  and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really 
contrary  t©  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the  name  of  God,  be  given  up." 
His  sense  of  an  eternal  order  existing  in  the  world  made  the 
hypothesis  of  atheism  for  him  impossible.  A  like  sense  of  the 
divine  in  Christianity  convinced  him  that  the  difficulties  in  reve- 
lation would  yet  be  removed,  and  the  things  which  were  now 
apparently  opposed  to  reason  would  yet  appear  reasonable. 

Butler  gives  no  summary  of  the  contents  of  revelation.  It  is 
only  from  the  course  of  the  argument  that  we  infer  how  much 
he  included  under  the  word  Christianity.  He  had  before  him  the 
removal  of  difficulties  (1)  connected  with  some  questionable  com- 
mands in  the  Old  Testament ;  (2)  with  the  publication  of  doc- 
trines not  discoverable  by  reason ;  (3)  with  the  belief  of  doctrines 
beyond  our  comprehension ;  and  (4)  with  the  enforcing  of  merely 
positive  precepts.  All  these  are  covered  by  the  analogy  of  nature, 
but  the  covering  is  rather  a  large  one.  In  fact  it  might  be  made 
to  cover  any  doctrine  ever  taught,  from  the  '*  horrible  decree  "  of 
Calvin  to  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Romanists,  or  the  human 
sacrifices  of  savage  religions.  But  Butler  does  not  press  analogy 
in  this  sense  as  a  positive  argument.  Its  whole  weight  is  to  show 
difficulties  in  nature,  notwithstanding  which  the  Deist  believes  in 
God.  K  these  difficulties  in  nature  be  overwhelming,  they  make 
belief  in  Deity  impossible.  And  so  with  revelation ;  it  may  contain 
things  liable  to  objection  and  yet  be  true,  but  if  these  things  are 
many,  or  the  objections  to  them  such  as  cannot  be  overcome, 
beUef  becomes  impossible.  Thus  the  argument  finally  depends  on 
the  contents  of  Christianity.  If  certain  doctiines  or  certain  com- 
mands are  inseparable  from  it,  it  loses  in  credibility ;  so  that  the 
argmnent  from  analogy,  though  legitimate  and  useful,  must  not 
be  made  to  cover  too  much.  The  string  may  be  distended  till 
even  the  bow  breaks.  But  something  is  said  for  each  class  of  the 
difficulties  in  revelation.  The  commands  objected  against  are 
severed  from  the  scheme  of  morality  and  regarded  as  precepts 
which  would  have  been  immoral  but  for  the  authority  by  which 
they  were  given.  This  probably  has  in  view  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites;  and  the  defence  is,  that  life  being  the  gift 
of  God,  the  Giver  may  revoke  the  gift.  The  argument  is  not  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some  fails 
to  justify  all  the  precepts  given  to  individuals  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  all  the  things  there  recorded  and  apparently  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  second  class,  which  is  the 
most  important,  had  least  difficulty :  the  particular  dispensation 
of  Christianity,  which  is  the  redemption  of  man  by  a  Mediator. 
This  finds  its  strict  analogy  in  nature,  where  God  deals  with  us 
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tbrough  the  insh-umentality  of  othetB,  and  where  men  enfTer  for 
each  othor  as  Christ  suffered  for  us.  It  is  uot  revealed  to  us  why 
the  death  of  Christ  was  necessary,  but  this  is  that  side  of  the 
subject  which  relates  to  God,  and  l»elongs  to  what  I  have  made 
the  third  class  of  difficidties — things  in  the  Bible  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. If  we  do  not  undei-stand  all  God's  works  in  nature, 
it  is  not  marvellous  that  some  things  should  be  beyond  our  com- 
prehension in  the  kingdom  of  gi-ace.  In  all  these  arguments  it  is 
of  course  assumed  that  there  is  evidence  enough  for  the  being  of 
God  when  these  difficulties  in  nature  have  been  admitted*  and  the 
inference  is  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  revelation, 
there  is  yet  sufficient  e\ndenee  that  ChrLstianity  is  from  God. 
Positive  commands  being  part  of  external  reUgion^  and  external 
religion  of  some  kind  being  of  moral  obligation,  the  duty  of 
keeping  such  precepts  is  reckoned  obvious,  When  we  arc  con- 
vinced that  a  revelation  has  been  given,  new  duties  come  out  of 
the  revealed  relations,  Butler  did  not  profess  to  give  an  "  iiTefra- 
gable  proof"  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  Southey  asserted  in 
his  epitaph  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  He  only  aimed  at  meeting  the 
objections  wliich  the  Deists  said  were  in  the  way  of  their  beheving 
it  to  be  di\*ine. 

It  is  pluin  that  Butler's  own  theology  must  be  of  a  very  rational 
kind  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  test,  which  he  proposes.  But 
Mr,  Stephen,  looking  only  to  a  few  isolated  arguments  or  passages 
severed  from  their  connection,  makes  a  hideous  travesty  of  the 
whole  of  Butler*6  argument.     In  one  place  h©  says : — 

*'  All  sufferintc  becomes  punishment,  Tbe  difficulty  of  reconciling  this 
with  the  aetna!  (listnlmtion  of  happme.ss  presses  ujx)n  biiu,  hut  all 
flifficiihie?*  innst  be  facet].  The  doctrine  seems  to  imply  that  Grotl  is  unjiist. 
The  conduslon  is  horrbtle,  and  uf  course  '  there  must  be  u  mistake  some- 
where/ but  it  cannot  be  in  his  orig^mal  principle.  The  doctrines  learnt 
from  revelation  increase  the  difficulty,  but  never  overwhelm  his  faith. 
Men  suffer  here,  as  Butler  urges,  und  suffer  irremediably/ for  a  certain 
amount  of  folly  and  vice.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  remedy  of  death — 
a  remedy  not  available  to  save  us  from  the  almighty  Avenger.  If,  then, 
suiTerin^  he  punishment,  analogy  suggests  that  everlasting  torture  will 
punish  the  misdeeds  of  the  most  frail  and  sorely  teraptecL  We  must  l»elievo 
it  rather  tlian  give  up  our  moral  conception,  God  Almighty,  Maker  of  all 
things  and  Kuler  of  men,  came  do\^^l  from  heaven  ui  bodily  form,  and  con- 
veyed a  message  of  unspeakable  moment.  lie  gave  it  only  to  a  few,  but 
n©  is  always  partial.  The  message  said  that  God  would  punish  the  good  for 
the  cnmes  of  the  wicked.  That  is  not  sm"prising,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  :  if  I  get  dnmk,  my  son  has  the  gout.  The  message  oon- 
fimjs  our  darkest  forebodings  of  the  future :  otherwise,  could  it  be  in 
analogy  with  our  observations  V — YoL  i.  p.  30G. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  Butler  himself  says  of  Gods  judgments^ 
and  the  partial  distribution  of  light : — 

**  )sov  is  there  an^-thiug  shocking  m  all  thisjor  which  would  aeem  to  bear 
hard  Ti  fir  I]  I  tht*  nior:d  administration  in  Nahin-  ir  x^e  would  keep  in  mind 
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that  every  one  shall  equitably  be  dealt  with ;  instead  of  forgetting  this,  or 
explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  words.  All  shadow  of  in- 
justice, and  indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in  this  various  economy  of 
Providence,  would  be  lost,  if  we  would  keep  in  mind  that  every  merciful 
allowance  shall  be  made,  and  no  more  required  of  any  one  than  what  might 
have  been  equitably  expected  from  him  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  not  what  might  have  been  expected  had  he  been  placed  in 
other  circumstances — ^that  is,  in  Scripture  language,  that  every  man  shall 
be  accepted  according  to  what  he  had,  not  according  to  what  he  had  not" — 
Book  II.  chap.  vi. 

Mr.  Stephen  describes  the  "Analogy"  under  the  figure  of  a 
rock,  "  immovable  and  undecayed,  but  soHtary,  exceptional,  and 
barren'^  I  think  the  late  Professor  Maurice  was  much  nearer  the 
truth  when  he  said,  "  Butler,  like  eveiy  great  generative  thinker, 
has  the  power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  he  did  not  contemplate,  and  which  did  not  exist 
in  his  day,"  *  There  are  elements  in  Butler  which  no  ingenuity 
can  harmonize.  But  so  far  from  the  "Analogy"  being  barren, 
there  are  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  new  life,  and  a  juster  view  of 
Christianity  than  that  which  Butler  inherited.  "  Everlasting 
torture  "  is  not  an  expression  found  in  Butler,  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  equity  set  forth  in  the  pas- 
sage just  quoted.  Like  all  cautious  thinkers,  Butler  was  slow 
in  affirmation  and  denial.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  not  everlasting,  while 
several  places  in  Scripture  seem  to  say  that  it  is.  Man  cannot 
justify  the  ways  of  God  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  and  yet  it  is 
believed  that  God  will  deal  with  men  according  to  equity,  from 
which  the  probability  Ls  justly  inferred  that  it  is  not  true. 
Mr.  Stephen,  in  refusing  to  look  at  the  rational  side  of  Butler's 
theology,  resembles  many  of  the  modem  assailants  of  Chiistianity, 
who  genei-ally  take  some  extreme  doctrine  or  form  of  a  doctrine, 
and  speak  of  it  as  not  merely  inseparable  from  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, but  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  In  an  aiiicle  on  Butler  in  this 
Review,  November,  1873, 1  put  together  some  considerations  which 
show  the  kind  of  theology  that  Butler  advocates  or  by  his  own 
principles  should  have  advocated : — (1.)  He  warns  us  against  the 
danger  of  preferring  positive  to  moral  commands.  (2.)  Revelation 
does  not  shed  that  light  on  the  difficulties  in  nature  which  we 
might  expect  from  external  revelation  :  Christianity,  like  nature, 
is  a  scheme  carried  on  by  general  laws.  (3.)  God  uses  means  in 
revelation;  in  other  words,  it  is  progressive.  (4.)  Revelation  is 
not  made  to  depend  on  an  infallible  Church  nor  on  infallible 
inspiration.  (5.)  All  men  will  be  judged  with  equity  whether 
Christians  or  Pagans.  This  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  never- 
ending  punishment.  (6.)  The  doubtfulness  in  the  evidence  gives 
scope  for  the  "  virtuous  exercise  "  of  the  understanding,  from  which 

♦  What  is  Revelation?  p.  168. 
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I  infer  that  Bmcerity,  even  if  it  doee  not  escape  error,  is  better 
than  mere  acquiescence  without  inquiry,  (7.)  We  get  the  know- 
ledge of  revelation  as  we  get  any  other  knowledge.  It  is  not 
given  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acquisition.  (8.)  It  is  a 
revelation  of  wliich  all  the  doctrines  are  rationaL  Some  are 
called  revealed,  and  thus  are  comprehensible  to  reason  now; 
others  are  unrevealed^  and  they  will  be  seen  to  be  rational  when 
we  know  some  relatione  now  unknown. 

If  Mr.  Stephen  will  look  at  these  points  in  Butler,  he  will, 
I  tliink,  be  induced  to  cancel  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted.* 

The  gieat  argument  against  Butler  is  tliat  the  groimd  on  which 
tlie  Deists  stood  as  to  natural  reUgion  is  not  tenable.  The  diffi- 
cidties  in  nature  are  used  as  an  argument  against  the  beUef  in  the 
being  of  God.  Evil  exLsts.  Can  it^  existence  be  reconciled  with 
the  idea  of  di\4ne  justice  t  Certainly  not,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  free-will  in  the  creature,  and  cvL*n  then  the  subject  has  its 
difficulties.  If  God  be  identical  with  nature  in  such  a  sense  that 
everything  which  is  done  in  nature  is  Tlis  doing,  then  all  natm'e's 
evils  or  impeifections  are  chargeable  upon  Him.  If  Ho  made 
nature  as  something  distinct  from  Himself,  He  is  still  charge- 
able with  the  evils  or  imperfections  of  what  He  has  created* 
The  supposition  of  free-will  explains  how  judgment  may  yet  be 
administered  with  equity  even  though  it  does  not  explain  the 
present  inequalities  and  the  want  of  at  least  perfect  justice.  Mr. 
Stephen  will  not  allow  the  supposition  of  free-will.  He  adduces 
the  familiar  arguments  that  men  are  puppets^  and  do  only  such 
things  as  circumstances  compel  them  to  do.  Tliis  was  all  antici- 
pated by  Butler,  and  as  I  tliink  judiciously  answered,  notwith- 
standing ilr.  Stephen's  verdict  that  it  is  *^  probably  the  weakest 
part  of  bin  argument,"'  This  opinion  of  necessity  I  cannot  directly 
refute,  though  I  believe  that  the  argument  about  circumstances  is 
founded  on  a  fallacy,  and  the  statement  that  we  are  puppets  is 
simply  false.  If  cei-tain  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
necessity,  yet  facts  and  feelings  are  all  against  it.  11*  in  any  senfle 
true,  it  is  so  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  compatible  with  froe^ 
wilL  It  is  an  easy  method  of  arresting  all  argiunent  to  say  tliat 
we  act  absolutely  as  circumstances  make  us  act,  K  we  cannot 
get  past  this,  reason  stands  smitten  with  paralysis.  If  nature 
sends  forth  murderers  as  regularly  and  on  the  same  principle  as 
rattlesnakeSjt  ^^^*^  may  abandon  all  efforts  for  human  improve- 
ment. The  argument  for  necessity  proves  too  muck.  The 
throne  of  God  need  not  bo  a  *' throne  of  itijusticer  though  we 
understand  but  a  small  part  of  His  ways.  All  present  Bufferiug 
may  or  may  not  be  punishment^  and  somo  punishment  may  be 
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vicarious,  yet  God's  final  administration  may  rectify  all  the  -svrongs 
of  the  miiverse.     He  has  a  whole  eternity  before  Him. 

Mr.  Stephen  seems  to  me  to  have  made  too  much  of  what  I 
shall  call  the  Theistic  difierence  between  Butler  and  the  Deists 
or  the  a  priori  theologians.  Butler,  it  is  true,  was  disposed  to  look 
at  facts  rather  than  follow  theories.  With  him  the  subject  in 
hand  was  practice.  How  we  came  into  the  present  condition  we 
cannot  possibly  find  out.  What  immediately  concerns  the  argu- 
ment is  that  our  present  condition  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
perfect  moral  government  of  God.  The  optimists,  as  they  are 
called,  did  not  overlook  the  dark  side  of  nature.  They  did  not 
"  bhnk  the  obvious  facts,"  but  rather  threw  out  hypotheses  by 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Their  explanation  may  serve  only  to  amuse 
speculative  minds,  but  to  say  that  they  were  unconscious  of  the 
facts  is  to  make  the  absurd  mistake  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  his 
romance  of  "Candide,"  represents  them  calling  evil  good  in  such  a 
way  as  to  involve  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  suffeiing,  and 
consequently  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  original  sin.  If  we  take 
Shaftesbury  and  Pope  as  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine,  theii- 
view  of  the  world  as  regards  individuals  is  as  dark  as  Butler  s, 
and  they  offer  no  recompense  for  suffering  beyond  the  comfort  of 
being  sacrificed  for  the  general  good  of  the  universe.  But  that 
sacrifice  they  regard  as  itself  an  e\nl,  and  look  for  a  revelation  of 
the  mystery  which  still  perplexes  them,  for  their  solution  is  only 
probable.    Pope's  words  are : — 

"  Hope  humbly,  then  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore." 

Mr.  Stephen  begins  his  second  volume  with  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  speculations  concerning  morahty.  The  principle 
assumed  is  that  they  followed  on  the  decline  of  theology.  So 
long  as  men  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  they 
referred  all  obligation  to  His  will;  but  as  the  vision  of  God 
became  faint,  the  inquiry  rose  about  questions  of  "  ought "  and 
"  goodness,"  or  could  there  be  morality  without  God  ?  This  is 
surely  a  very  superficial  account  of  the  origin  of  moral  speculation. 
Would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  connect  it  with  the  progress 
of  deeper  views  of  the  nature  of  God?  Nations  that  think  of 
God  chiefly  as  a  person  would  naturally  refer  all  duty  to  His  will. 
But  as  men's  thoughts  widened,  the  question  would  arise  how  far 
goodness,  order,  and  law  were  of  the  veiy  nature  and  essence  of 
Deity.  The  objections  of  William  Law  to  the  view  of  morality 
advocated  by  Clarke  and  Tindal,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephen 
apparently  with  approbation,  are  just  of  that  kind  which  Law 
would  make  in  his  early  days,  before  he  had  those  deeper  and  fuller 
thoughts  of  God  which  are  found  in  his  later  writings.     To  speak 
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of  immutable  morality,  or  of  an  eternal  fitnesB  of  things  which 
binds  God  Himself,  has  the  eoimd  of  affirming  a  fate,  a  neceBsity, 
or  what  is  virtually  a  higher  Deity  above  God.  But  this  is  only 
in  appearance.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  two  aspects  in 
wirieh  the  human  mind  "\4ews  the  Deity,  and  which,  as  I  have 
aheady  shown,  are  to  be  taken  together,  not  as  contmdictories, 
but  08  conditioning  each  other.  Exception  may  be  taken  to  the 
words  eternal  morality,  moral  sense,  or  authoritative  conscience. 
Exception  may  ako  be  taken  to  the  modes  of  arguing  for  their 
existence.  The  thing  intended,  however,  is  substantially  the 
same.  Such  a  thing  as  abstract  nght  must  be.  The  objection 
to  it  because  it  is  abstract  is  frivolous.  We  mu^t  have  such  a 
faaulty  as  Shaftesbury  and  Butler  intended.  Without  it  we  should 
be  incapable  of  judging  that  there  are  such  inequalities,  as  all 
men  say  there  are,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  dangers  in  writing  critical  histories  of  thought, 
as  we  have  come  to  call  them^  that  we  are  tempted  to  write  up 
the  men  with  whom  we  agree,  and  to  write  down  those  from 
whom  we  differ.  Hume  is  Mr.  Stephen's  hero,  and  Butler  his  rock 
of  offence.  It  was  to  lie  expected  that  he  would  endorse  Hume's 
argument  against  miracles,  though  he  has  said  little  more  than 
that  Ilume  was  right,  and  all  who  wrote  against  him  most  certainly 
wrong.  A  host  of  evidence-writers  have  doubtless  written  a  great 
deal  that  is  worse  than  woilhless  on  the  subject  of  miracles,  but  I 
do  think  that  sometliing  more  might  have  been  said  in  favour  of 
the  answers  that  have  been  made  to  Hume's  great  argument.  From 
a  statement  in  Dr.  Campbell's  *'  Dissertation,'^  it  appears  that  the 
original  form  of  this  argument  was  that  no  evidence  can  prove  a 
miracle.  This  was  changed  to  the  present  form — that  no  evidence 
has  proved  a  miracle  j  whichj  true  or  not,  is  a  statement  more 
becoming  an  ingenuous  philosopher-  The  probability  is  very 
strong  against  an}i;hing  which  is  uncommon,  and  this  is  really  all 
that  can  be  said  against  a  miracle,  for  no  definition  of  a  miracle 
can  fairly  go  beyond  this,  that  it  is  something  unuHual  and  such  as 
has  never  taken  place  within  the  mnge  of  our  immediate  knowledge. 
But  not  only  are  certain  unusual  or  hitherto  unknown  events  not 
impossible,  but  in  certain  supposed  circumstances  highly  probable, 
80  that  there  is  probability  against  probability.  Order  is  one  evi- 
dence of  the  being  of  God,  so  also  is  the  interruption  of  that 
order  for  a  given  purpose.  It  is  not  merely  the  vulgar  that  see 
God  in  an  interference  with  the  observed  order  of  nature.  There 
is  a  craving  for  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  gives  a  certainty  such 
as  we  can  never  attain  from  mere  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature.  If,  for  instance,  one  be  raised  from  the  dead,  there  is 
evidence  that  that  Power  which  we  call  nature  was  not  merely 
able  to  create  man,  but  to  give  life  after  death.    An  impartial 
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hifitorian  of  religious  thought  is  bound  to  grant  all  this,  for  it  has 
been  as  much  proved  by  the  apologists  as  the  improbabiHty  of 
miracles  has  been  proved  by  Hume.  All  this  of  course  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the  Chiistian  miracles  not  true.  But  when  such  pro- 
babilities are  duly  admitted,  the  ground  is  clear  for  an  impartial 
examination  of  evidence.  I  do  not  think  that  the  record  of  past 
miracles  can  be  of  much  value  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  so  long  as  miracles  are  credible  they  cease  to  be 
what  they  now  are  to  many,  hindrances  in  the  way  of  belief. 

Any  one  who  writes  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  is  under  the 
necessity  of  speaking  of  the  fehgious  reaction  which  in  some 
respects  was  its  greatest  event,  and  which  certainly  furnishes 
facts  and  phenomena  that  affect  the  whole  question  of  the 
evidences  of  Chiistianity.  Christianity  not  only  survived  the 
keen  shafts  of  the  Deists,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it 
outlived  all  the  defences  of  the  evidence  writers.  And  in  its 
new  life  it  showed  all  the  vigour  of  a  perennial  youth.  Mr. 
Stephen,  like  the  son  of  the  famous  Dodwell  in  his  tract  "  Chris- 
tianity not  foimded  on  Argument,"  thinks  it  a  happy  jest  that 
Christianity  is  not  believed  because  of  arguments.  But  let  the 
fact  be  seriously  examined  that  Christianity  has  in  it  something 
which  so  immediately  answers  the  cravings  of  all  men  that  they 
receive  it  not  only  without  arguments,  but  cling  to  it  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  arguments  which  seem  vahd  against  it ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  character  of  Christianity,  how  deeply  it  affects  the 
entire  inner  life  of  a  man,  is  not  this  fact  the  strongest  of  all  argu- 
ments for  its  divine  origin?  Matthew  Arnold  has  invented  a 
new  name  for  God,  "  The  Eternal  which  makes  for  righteousness." 
ff  we  look  into  the  world  to  find  the  instruments  He  has  used,  the 
chief  of  all  is  Christianity.  No  reUgion,  no  philosophy,  no  scheme 
for  human  progress,  works  for  righteousness  like  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.    Is  not  this  strong  evidence  that  it  is  from  God  ? 

Mr.  Stephen  resolves  the  whole  of  the  great  Methodist  or 
Evangelical  movement  into  ignorance  and  fear.  The  preachers, 
he  says,  "seem  to  have  tacitly  inquired.  What  is  the  argument  which 
will  induce  an  ignorant  miner  or  a  small  tradesman  to  give  up 
drinking  and  cock-fighting  ?  The  obvious  answer  was.  Tell  him 
that  he  is  going  straight  to  hell-fire  to  be  tortured  to  all  eternity."* 
This  is  followed  by  a  travesty  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelicals, 
written  in  the  tone  too  frequent  in  Mr.  Stephen's  volumes,  but 
scarcely  becoming  the  dignity  and  impaiiiaUty  of  a  critical 
historian  of  "  EngUsh  Thought."  It  is  really  not  surprising  that 
the  Evangelicals  clung  to  the  received  creed.  Missionaries  have 
not  time  to  be  inquirers.  Their  theological  system  must  be  dog- 
matically fixed,  and  their  religious  sense  becomes  so  bound  up 
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with  it  that  they  dread  to  remove  even  its  most  manifest  aocretions* 
This  fact  should  teach  iis  indulgence  towards  men  wth  strong 
convictions,  even  though  then*  creed  be  narrow  and  their  worship 
superatitious*  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  dispute  Mr.  Stephen's 
statement  that  "  eteraal  torture "  in  "  hell-fire "  was  the  chief 
subject  of  EvangeUcal  preaching,  or  the  dread  of  it  the  chief 
motive  in  conversion.  I  beheve  that  Wesley  really  made  minerg 
and  small  tradesmen  feel  what  Bishop  Butler  so  deeply  felt,  the 
sense  of  something  wrong  in  their  moral  nature,  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  rectify  the  wrong.  *'  The  \vi'ath  to  come/'  which 
was  often  undei'stood  to  mean  hell-fire,  was  sometimes  the  subject 
of  Evangelical  preaching,  but  a  far  more  frequent  theme  was  the 
conetraining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  The  sense  of  the  divine 
forgiveness  may  have  been  often  encumbered  with  theories  of  the 
atonements  but  it  was  there,  and  sometimes  these  very  theories 
may  have  helped  certain  classes  to  reaHze  it,  WTioever  will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  look  into  Wesley's  jouraals  or  his  sermons  will  find 
that  hell-fire  was  not  a  frequent  subject  of  his  preaching*  This, 
as  regards  Wesley,  Mr.  Stephen  admits.  In  his  later  years  Wesley 
became,  for  a  Revivalist,  very  Uberal,  beUeving  in  the  salvation  of 
"  Jews,  Turks,  Lifidels,  Heretics,"  and  other  Dissentei-s — ^that  is  to 
say,  he  believed  in  such  an  equitable  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  tJiat  every  one  would  be  rewarded  according  to  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  actual  goodness.  It  is  the  early  part  of 
Wesley's  career  wliich  is  most  open  to  criticism,  but  even  then  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  he  dwelt  on  subjects  of  terror.  His  most 
frequent  texts  are — "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  pe^ce  with 
God  ;**  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  hea%'y  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest  ;**  and  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;' 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  dis- 
position to  exonerate  Wesley  from  the  follies  charged  on  the 
Evangelicals.  It  is  of  these,  as  distinct  from  tlie  Methodists  proper, 
that  Mr.  Stephen  speaks  in  the  passage  I  have  quotc^d.  Wesley 
was  entirely  an  eighteenth  centuiy  man.  He  kept  as  closely  as  ho 
could  to  plain  common  sense.  The  object  he  proposed  was  the 
reformation  of  men*s  lives^  and  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object, 
he  differed  from  Butler,  it  was  in  what  he  learned  from  WilUam 
Law,  that  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the 
intellect.  Experience  was  his  watchword.  He  cuuld  not  wait 
in  placid  indecision  till  the  balance  of  probability  was  struck  as  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  He  felt  it  was  true,  and,  like  the  man 
whose  eyes  were  opened,  he  cried,  "  Once  I  was  bUnd,  now  I  see.** 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Wesley  had  more  wisdom  and  altogether 
the  elements  of  a  greater  man  than  any  of  theEvangehcals;  but  I 
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fail  to  see  why  the  same  explanation  of  his  success  should  not  serve 
for  tliem.  I  regret  their  narrowness  and  their  dogmatism,  but  it 
WR«  not  these  which  gave  them  strength.  They  had  come 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  light,  Tht*ir 
circmnstances  are  a  siiflScient  excuse  for  many  of  their  weaknesaea, 
and  Mj\  Stephen  himself,  notwithstanding  his  severe  words,  has 
added  that  but  gmdging  justice  is  now  done  to  the  Evangelicals 
in  awakening  the  reUgioua  feelinpj  of  the  nation. 

The  significant  question,  after  the  history  of  the  last  era,  is,  to 
what  have  we  now  come?  Mr.  Stephen  forbearw  to  enter  upon 
this,  but  it  IS  e^-ident  that  his  views  are  not  such  as  give  much 
hope  for  the  future  of  Christianity,  The  position  that  we  get  no 
knowledge  beyond  phenomena,  and  that  we  must  be  content  with 
classifying  the  facts  of  physical  science,  is  one  against  which  the 
human  mind  rebels  ;  and  there  are  faots  within  which  are  as  much 
the  subject  of  knowledge  £is  the  facts  of  the  world  external  to  us. 
We  should  rejoice  to  find  shelter  in  the  authority  of  a  Church, 
but  where  is  the  Church  whoso  pretensions  to  authority  have  any 
foundation  ?  The  recent  aberrations  in  the  direction  of  Church 
authority  demand  the  same  compassion  which  we  show  towards  the 
failings  of  the  Evangelicals,  It  is  better  that  men  should  find 
rest  in  their  own  imaginings  than  that  they  should  find  no  rest  at 
all.  The  religious  feeling  demands  a  station,  whether  it  be  real 
or  imaginary.  But  the  human  raind  is  still  treading  the  path  that 
leads  tu  truth.  Reason  may  be  balBed  for  a  time,  but  only  that 
it  may  make  further  efforts  which  are  yet  to  end  in  victory.  The 
future  course  was  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  Deist  controversy. 
Butler  groped  for  the  path,  and  found  it  by  glimmerings  of  light 
amid  the  surrounding  darkness.  It  was  concerning  Butler's 
sermon  on  Human  Nature  that  Professor  Matirice  wrote,  *'  He  is 
tied  and  bound  by  the  usages  and  conditions  of  the  Christian 
worid  in  hu  time.  The  religion  of  hoops  and  ruffles  enchains  even 
his  heart  and  intellect.  But  what  a  noble  effort  he  makes  to 
emancipate  himself  from  it  I  WTiat  a  sense  he  has  that  the  Apostle 
was  pointing  to  a  fellowship  grounded  on  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  the  veiy  constitution  of  humanity^  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  hoops  and  raffles  at  all  1  He  longs  to  speak  of  men  as  con- 
stituted in  Christ.  His  words  often  become  feeble  and  contra- 
dictory, because  he  cannot  utter  what  is  straggling  ^^thin  him,'* 
He  saw  dimly  and  afar  off  the  day  which  must  come,  when  it  will 
be  seeOt  iu  the  words  of  Coleridge,  that  the  •*  mysteries  in  Christi- 
anity are  reason,  reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-affirmation." 

After  so  much  adverse  criticism,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Btephen  to  leave  unnoticed  the  great  Utemry  and  philosophical 
merit  of  his  work.  It  has  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  thinking;  and 
though  sometimes  he  is  superficial  and  misled  by  the  desire  to 
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serve  his  own  principles,  yet  he  is  generally  grave,  and  many  of 
hxB  arguments  deserve  serious  consideration.  Among  the  passages 
marked  for  qncttation,  I  have  only  space  for  the  following,  which 
relates  to  the  Deist  controversy,,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
descriptions : — 

*'  The  orthodox  party  had  every  advantage©  wbicli  could  be  given  by 
ability,  learamf^,  and  prestige.  It  would  be  dillit*ult  to  mention  a  con- 
troversy in  which  there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  foive.  The  pliysiognoiny 
of  the  books  themselves  bears  marks  of  the  differcDce,  The  Deist  writingK 
are  but  shabby  and  shrivelled  Uttlu  octavos,  generally  anojiyraotis ;  such  as 
lurk  in  the  corners  of  dusty  ahelves^  and  seem  to  be  the  pretlej^tined  prey 
of  the  moths.  Against  them  are  arrayed  solid  octavos  and  handsome 
quartos,  and  at  times  even  folios — very  Goliaths  aiuong  books,  too  ponderous, 
for  the  indolence  of  our  degenerate  days,  but  fitting  representatives  of  the 
learned  dignitaries  who  compiled  them.  On  the  side  of  Christianity*  indeed, 
appeared  all  that  was  intellectually  venerable  in  Eugland,  Among  the 
champions  of  the  faith  may  be  reckoned  Bontley,  Incomparably  the  first 
critic  of  the  day;  Locke,  the  intellectual  ruler  of  the  eighteenth  cent  my  ; 
Berkeley,  acutest  of  English  metaphysicians  and  most  graceful  of  philosophic 
writers ;  Clarke,  whom  we  may  still  respect  as  a  %ngorou9  gladiator,  and 
then  enjoying  the  i-eputation  of  a  great  master  of  philosophic  thought ; 
Butler,  the  most  patient,  original,  and  candid  of  theologians  ;  Waterland,  the 
most  learned  of  contemporary  di\ines  ;  and  Warburton,  the  rather  knock- 
kneed  g-iant  of  theology,  whose  smashing  blows,  if  too  apt  to  fall  upon  his 
allies,  repi'csented  at  least  a  rough  intellectual  vigour.  Aroimd  thos<*  gii?at 
names  gathered  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  aspired  to 
Church  dignity,  for  the  dissection  of  a  Deist  wa-s  a  recognized  title  to 
obtaining  prefenuent.  Sherlock,  and  Gibson,  and  Conybeare,  and  Smalbrnke, 
and  other  occupants  of  the  bencli,  gained  or  justified  promotion  by  their 
share  in  the  crosade ;  and  amongst  the  rank  and  file  were  such  men  a» 
Sykes,  and  Balguy,  and  Stebbing,  and  a  host  of  other  diligent  jjennien,  now 
for  the  most  jjaii;  as  much  forgotten  a^  their  victims.  The  ablest  of  the 
non-jurors,  Lesfie  and  Law,  the  most  industrious  and  eminent  Dissenters, 
Leland  and  Ijardner,  and  Foster  and  Doddridge,  fought  side  ly  side  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Establishment.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  orthodoxy  con- 
fined to  official  exponents  of  the  creed.  Lyttelton  and  Harrington  turned 
from  political  warfare  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the  enemy.  Addison  lost 
some  of  his  natural  amenity  in  striking  at  so  contemptible  a  foe*  Po|>e, 
though  allied  to  some  refined  unbelievers,  pUloried  the  less  polished  in  tla* 
*DuDcia<l'  Swift  dropjied  some  of  his  bitterest  venom  on  the  antagonists 
of  the  Church ;  and  Yomig  and  Blackmoro  confuted  the  infidel  in  ver^f*<? 
wliich  were  once  (Young's  perhaps  are  still)  studied  by  human  l»eings/ 

Tho  connections  of  the  different  systems  are  skilfully  tmced,  una 
some  of  the  portraits  are  admirably  executed,  I  would  specially 
instance  that  of  Sherlock-  I  was  glad  to  find  endoraed  ray  judg- 
ment of  the  worthlessness  of  Bolingbroke,  and  to  eee  Warbiii*tou 
estimated  at  liis  proper  value.  They  were  both  monstrosities,  and 
contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  Bubjecte  which  they 
handled.  Swift  has  more  of  Mr.  Stephen's  syuipathy  than  he 
deserves.  But  after  all  allowances  are  made,  the  more  we  know 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  it 
is  justified  of  its  children, 

John  Hunt. 
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**  11/ HO  shall  be  the  Rectors  of  our  daily  Rioting  ?  and  what 
T  T  shall  be  done  to  inhibit  the  multitudes  that  frequent 
those  houses  where  drunkenness  is  sold  and  harboured?"  are 
questions  put  by  Milton  in  his  Areopagitica,  which  have  since 
so  greatly  swollen  in  magnitude  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
answered  in  his  manner,  nor  the  encouragement  of  sobriety  bo 
left  as  he  would  have  it,  "  without  particular  law  or  prescription, 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  man."  The  growth  of 
this  "  national  corruption  "  has  been  so  great  since  his  time  that 
only  despair  of  amendment  could  seat  us  on  the  stool  of  inaction 
with  folded  hands,  acknowledging  with  him  that  "  these  things 
will  be  and  must  be  ;"  or  if  this  be  so,  we  are  compelled  to  feel 
that,  how  these  things  "  shall  be  least  hurtful,  how  least  enticing, 
herein  consists  the  grave  and  governing  wisdom  of  a  State." 

It  is  strange  that  Milton  should  havo  drawn  so  much  of  his  argu- 
ment for  the  hberty  of  imlicensed  printing  from  the  supposed 
liberty  of  imlicensed  drunkenness,  seeing  that  the  only  law  against 
drunkenness,  pure  and  simple,  which  we  still  have,  has  been 
on  the  statute-book  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  statute, 
which  imposes  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  neither  more  nor  less,  upon 
a  drunken  person,  does  certainly  constitute  the  act  of  becoming 
drunk,  however  privately  or  quietly  it  may  be  done,  into  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  the  land.  But  notwithstanding  the 
existence  and  the  occasional  appHcation  of  this  old  statute,  most 
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modem  wiiters  on  the  philosophy  of  legislation  have  maintained 
that  private  drunkenness  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  legal 
repression.  No  one  has  written  more  forcibly  on  this  point  than 
Bentham  himself,  who  in  his  "  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  " 
declares  that  the  primary  mischief  of  drunkenness  is  "  private  and 
self-regarding,"  and  that  its  secondary  mischief  of  example  will 
not  often  amount  to  a  danger  worthy  of  notice. 

"  With  what  degree  of  success,"  he  asks,  "  would  a  legislator  ^2^0  about 
to  extirpate  drunkenness  and  fornication  by  dint  of  legal  punishment? 
Not  all  the  tortures  which  ingenuity  could  invent  would  compa^ss  it ;  and 
before  he  had  made  any  progress  worth  regarding,  such  a  mass  of  evil 
would  be  produced  by  the  punishment  as  would  exceed  a  thousandfold  the 
utmost  possible  mischief  of  the  offence.  The  great  difficulty  would  be  in 
the  procuring  evidence,  an  object  which  could  not  be  attempted  with  any 
probability  of  success,  without  spreading  dismay  through  every  family, 
tearing  the  bonds  of  sympathy  asunder,  and  rooting  out  the  influouce  of 
all  the  social  motives.  All  he  can  do,  then,  against  offences  of  this  nature 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage  in  the  way  of  direct  legislati<in.  is  to 
subject  them,  ui  cases  of  notoriety,  to  a  slight  censure,  so  as  thereby  to 
cover  them  with  a  slight  shade  of  artificial  disrepute." 

In  his  "  Essay  on  Liberty,"  John  Stuart  Mill  argues  this  point 
still  more  keenly  and  thoroughly,  upon  the  principle  that  "  no 
person  ought  to  be  pimished  simply  for  being  dmnk ; "  and  he 
very  clearly  indicates  the  conditions  and  complications  which 
might  render  punishment  for  drunkenness  justifiable,  such  as  the 
neglect  of  public  duty,  the  inability  to  pay  debts  or  to  support 
and  educate  a  family,  and  the  act  of  "  making  himself  drunk  in  a 
person  whom  drunkenness  excites  to  do  harm  to  others." 

Milton,  Bentham,  and  Mill,  then,  agree  in  this,  that  simple 
dnmkenness  ought  to  be  subjected  not  to  the  pohtical  but  to  the 
social  sanction,  and  that  "  all  the  legislator  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
increase  the  eflScacy  of  private  ethics."  This  to  a  great  extent 
has  been  done  among  the  cultured  classes  by  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  that  intemperance  is  dishonouring  and  shameful,  and 
among  the  masses  it  is  being  done  by  the  steady  increase  and 
influence  in  this  coimtry  of  temperance  societies,  which  already 
number  three  millions  of  members,  affording  a  large  practical 
and  promising  answer  to  Mill  s  demand  for  a  supplement  to  the 
unavoidable  imperfections  of  law,  if  not  in  the  form  of  a  "powerful 
police,"  against  this  vice,  at  least  in  that  of  a  watchful,  pervading, 
and  persuasive  opinion. 

If  "  no  person  ought  to  be  pimished  simply  for  being  dmnk," 
the  persistent  demand  which  we  hear  for  a  new  law  under  which 
men  may  be  subjected  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment  because 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  which  ought  not  to  be  made 
an  offence  is  only  inteDigible  on  the  supposition  that  the  repetition 
of  the  vice  constitutes  a  disease.    This  indeed  is  the  real  jostifica- 
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tion  for  the  proposed  enactment  which  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Habitual  Drunkards  of  1872  put  forward  in  their  report. 
They  say : — 

"  Occasional  drunkenness  may,  and  very  frequently  does,  become  con- 
firmed and  habitual,  and  soon  passes  into  tlie  condition  of  a  discdse 
uncontrollable  by  the  individual,  unless  indeed  some  extraneous  influence, 
either  punitive  or  curative,  is  brought  into  play." 

This  proposition,  however,  that  coniBrmed  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness passes  into  the  condition  of  a  disease,  is  a  much  more 
limited  and  cautious  one  than  that  which  is  propounded  by  the 
professional  advocates  of  what  are  called  by  the  euphonious  name 
of  Inebriate  Asylums.  With  them  habitual  drunkenness  is  itself  a 
disease,  caused  in  some  curious  physico-metaphysical  manner,  by 
what  they  call  paralysis  of  the  will,  and  manifested  by  supposed 
want  of  control  over  the  conduct.  This  opinion  was  frankly 
expressed  in  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Bodington  before  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  pretty  generally  announced  in  the  abundant  medical  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.    Dr.  Bodington  says : — 

"  The  confusion  between  drunkenness  as  a  disease  and  drunkenness  as  a 
vice  must  be  cleared  up.  For  my  part  I  look  upon  all  habitual  drunkenness 
as  a  disease,  and  I  would  boldly  call  it  all  dipsomania.  It  is  in  its  character 
as  a  disease  that  we  as  physicians  are  entitled  to  deal  with  it.  I  would 
sink  the  notion  of  its  being  a  mere  vicious  propensity.  When  fully 
developed  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  habitual  drunkenness.  The  cases 
are  one  and  all  cases  of  dipsomania^  of  irresistible,  uncontrollable,  morbid 
impulse  to  drink  stimulants." 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  extreme  position  which 
has  been  taken  on  this  question,  has  been  afforded  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association  a  declaration  was  issued  in 
which  the  dogma  was  solenmly  propounded  that  "  intemperance  is 
a  disease,"  and  various  papers  were  subsequently  read  by  Dr. 
Panish  the  president,  and  others,  to  explain  and  maintain  this 
prime  article  of  faith.  At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Association, 
Dr.  R.  P.  Harris,  the  physician  to  the  FrankUn  Reformatory  for 
Inebriates  at  Philadelphia,  was  bold  or  incautious  enough  to  present 
a  report,  in  which  were  certain  expressions  more  in  conformity  with 
the  name  of  his  Institution  than  with  the  creed  of  his  associates. 
"  He  regarded  dnmkenness  as  a  habit,  sin,  or  crime,  and  did  not 
speak  of  cases  being  cured^  as  in  a  hospital,  but  reformed'^  The 
Association  denounced  this  heresy  on  the  ground  that  the  truth  of 
intemperance  being  a  disease  was  the  base  of  their  organization, 
failing  which  their  very  name  would  be  "a  fraud  upon  the  com- 
mmuty;'*  and  their  PubHcation  Committee  was  instructed  "to 
retnni  the  report  to  its  author,  with  a  request  that  it  be  modified 
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80  as  to  conform  with  the  declaration  of  the  Association,  with 
power  to  pnblish  such  parts  of  it  as  they  may  deem  proper."     The 
committee  pubEfihed  the  revised  report  entire, 
America  is  not  quite 

**  The  land  -wliore,  girt  by  friends  or  fooa, 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will/*     ^** 

The  majority  there  has  a  power  of  excommmiication  much  more 
active  than  any  which  pope  or  priest  ever  possessed,  and  he  who 
questions  the  dogma  of  disease  among  doctors  must  be  liable 
to  the  penalty,  A  dogma  put  at  the  head  of  a  declaration  too  I 
Wliy  one  might  almost  as  well  question  that  great  dogma  with 
which  the  constitutiou  itself  commences,  *'  Forasmuch  as  all  men 
are  equal !  *'  It  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  if  you  write  an  asser- 
tion of  tliis  kind  in  very  large  lettei's,  it  is  often  accepted  by 
the  world  without  doubt  or  question,  until  behef  in  it  becomes 
habitual  and  uncontrollable,  and  according  to  those  marks  a  kind 
of  disease ;  so  that  belief  in  the  morbid  nature  of  intemperance 
may  itself  become  morbid,  if  its  passionate,  inveterate,  and  uncon- 
trollable nature  is  equally  admitted  as  the  true  characteristic  of 
this  condition. 

Before  making  any  attempt  to  examine  the  real  nature  of 
habitual  intemperance  in  diink,  it  wnll  be  fair  and  right  to  mention, 
for  the  purpose  of  exception,  those  instances  in  which  drinlc 
has  produced  common  bodily  disease,  and  those  in  which  disease 
has  been  the  occasion  of  the  drunkenness.  Cases  of  the  first  kind, 
in  which  the  mental  faculties  are  not  involved,  are  perhaps  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  curse  which  strong  drink  lays  upon  us ;  but 
they  do  not  and  cannot  enter  into  this  argument. 

But  that  strong  diiuk  does  often  eause  disease  of  the  nervous 
system*  with  disturbance  of  it-s  mental  functions,  and  also  that 
euch  diseases  of  the  mind,  arising  from  other  causes,  do  also 
give  rise  to  the  passion  for  drink,  are  facts  which  can  achnit 
of  no  doubt.  Every  medical  man  ia  more  or  less  conversant 
with  them,  and  medical  men  who  have  made  mental  diseases  a 
special  study  are  well  able  to  recognize  them.  The  history  of 
such  cases,  their  heredity,  periodicity,  the  intermixture  of  their 
mental  symptoms  with  other  nen'ous  disorders  and  defectB,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  mental  symptoms  themselves  in  certain  forms 
of  emotional  disturbance  and  of  intellectual  aberration  and  decay. 
are  very  well  known  to  physicians  who  have  made  madness 
their  study.  The  number  of  such  cases,  enormously  exagge- 
rated as  they  often  are,  is  yet  large  enough  in  lunatic  asj'lums 
and  in  private  practice  to  afford  abundance  of  experience  as  to 
the  marks  of  all  those  conditions  which  can  truly  bo  called  insjine 
drunkenness,  or  drunken  insajiity ;  and  they  may  well  be  left  to 
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the  observation  and  treatment  of  the  specialist  physicians  who 
understand  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases,  fortimately  a  very 
small  one,  but  of  extreme  diflScnlty  to  understand.  Perhaps  also 
it  is  fortunate  that  ignorance  of  their  nature  does  not  seem  much 
to  matter,  sincere  physicians  who  have  met  with  them  pronounce 
them  to  be  absolutely  incurable.  I  refer  to  those  cases  for  which 
the  learned  terms  ainomania  and  dipsomania  were  originally  invented 
before  the  latter  term  was  filched  jfrom  science  to  designate  vulgar 
drunkenness.  In  a  somewhat  large  experience,  I  have  myself  never  ^ 
yet  met  with  an  undoubted  instance  of  pure  dipsomania ;  and  I 
observe  that  very  few  examples  are  on  record  in  medical  Uterature, 
and  that  these  are  copied  by  one  author  from  another  in  a  manner 
which  sufficiently  testifies  their  rarity.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
credible  observers  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  their 
occasional  occurrence.  Dipsomania  is  described  as  a  form  of 
moral  insanity  manifesting  itself  in  a  passion  for  strong  drink,  not 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sensations  which  it  produces,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  a  morbid  impulse.  As  the  kleptomaniac  steals 
not  for  the  sake  of  possessing  the  thing  he  steals,  and  the  homi- 
cidal maniac  destroys  Ufe  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
person  cease  to  Hve,  so  the  dipsomaniac  drinks,  not  because  he 
likes  drink  or  likes  to  get  drunk,  but  because  he  has  an  uncon- 
trollable and  morbid  impulse  to  swallow  intoxicating  liquor.  To 
constitute  a  pure  case  of  dipsomania  all  other  manifestations  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  ought  to  be  eliminated,  for  if  they  exist  the 
case  is  simply  one  of  insanity  with  one  prominent  symptom.  All 
other  marks  of  a  vicious  disposition  ought  also  to  be  absent,  for  if 
they  exist,  the  dipsomaniac  is  simply  a  dnmkard  able  to  make 
superfine  excuses.  To  be  up  to  the  pattern,  he  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  sane  and  eminently  virtuous.  For  my  own  part,  I 
suspect  that  he  deviates  from  the  pattern  sometimes  in  the  warp 
and  sometimes  in  the  woof,  and  sometimes  in  both.  However,  I 
am  ready  to  discuss  him  whenever  he  appears  again,  like  the  great 
bustard  in  Norfolk,  and  I  only  mention  him  here  in  order  that  he 
may  not  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  mixed  up  in  an  argument 
about  vulgar  drunkards  who  are  as  common  among  us  as  sparrows 
in  the  hedgerows. 

We  come  then,  by  process  of  exclusion,  to  simple  habitual 
drunkenness,  apart  from  any  other  symptom  of  mental  disease 
than  the  passionate  and  irrational  indulgence  of  a  noxious  habit. 

Is  this  a  disease  or  a  vice,  and  ought  we  to  direct  our  efforts  to 
its  cure  or  to  its  reform  ? 

To  many  people  the  answer  will  be  very  simple,  seeing  that 
they  will  consider  disease  as  a  condition  of  the  material,  and  vice 
as  an  affection  of  the  immaterial  element  of  our  nature ;  but  such 
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is  not  my  view,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  consider  both  teims  of 
the  question  by  the  same  physiological  method.  And  here  it 
is  needful  to  premise  that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
disease  in  itself,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vice  in  itself. 
Doctors  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  realizing  and  classifying 
diseases  as  if  they  were  all  composed  of  various  materies  morbi  and 
were  actual  things ;  nay,  sometimes,  they  almost  personify  them 
as  in  the  old  trope  of  "  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness," 
and  moralists  have  done  quite  as  much  for  vice.  But  the  idea  of 
•a  disease,  be  it  ever  so  specific,  can  only  be  a  mental  creation 
generalizing  diseased  bodies,  and  of  a  vice  the  same,  generalizing 
vicious  beings.  ReaUty  ever  attaches  to  the  individual ;  and  here 
let  it  attach,  say  to  John  Jones,  and  the  question  be  whether 
said  John  Jones,  being  often  dnmk,  is  diseased  or  vicious? 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  said  John  Jones  is  actually 
drunk  his  organism  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  pro  tanto^  as  the  same 
must  be  admitted  of  him  when  he  has  eaten  more  than  he  can 
easily  digest,  or  when  he  is  exhausted  by  debauchery,  or  actually 
suffering  disturbance  of  healthy  function  from  any  other  sensual 
excess ;  for  any  condition  of  the  organism  by  which  its  healthy 
functions  are  disturbed,  and  which,  if  indefinitely  prolonged  and 
increased,  would  tend  to  their  suspension  and  even  to  death,  must 
be  called  a  diseased  condition. 

The  contracted  question  then  comes  to  be  whether  John  Jones 
is  diseased  or  vicious  while  he  is  still  sober,  and  when  he  is  about 
to  drink  the  "  brewed  enchantment,"  knowing  all  the  effects  which 
it  will  have  upon  him  ? 

Now,  there  are  several  causes  and  quaUties  of  this  condition 
which  are  common  to  the  notion  of  disease  and  to  that  of 
vice: — 

a.  The  tendency  to  disease  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  so  is 
that  to  vice. 

6.  The  causes  of  acquired  disease  are  sometimes  small,  gradual, 
and  accumulative,  and  so  are  those  of  vice. 

c.  By  continuance  and  repetition  diseased  conditions  become 
inveterate,  and  so  do  vicious  ones,  indeed  by  far  the  more  so ;  and 
it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  mankind  if  the  clergy  could  reform 
men  with  the  same  success  which  doctors  attain  in  curing  them. 

d.  Disease  is  cured  by  removing  the  cause,  mhlatd  causa  tollitiir 
effectuSy  and  vice  is  abrogated  by  the  same  means ;  and  in  both, 
when  the  cause  returns,  the  effect  is  reproduced. 

These  seem  to  be  the  common  quaUties  of  the  two  conditions. 

Some  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  are  differentiated  would 
seem  to  be : — 

a.  Disease  consists  solely  and  entirely  in  some  change  in  the 
organization,  which  is  often  known  to,  and  is  always  thinkable  by. 
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the  physician.  This  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  it  is  not  known 
that  vice  consists  in,  or  is  even  accompanied  by,  any  such  change. 
Certain  vices  may  produce  such  a  change,  as  an  effect,  but  such 
changes  are  not  known  to  exist  as  constituent  conditions  of  vice  ; 
and  if  they  do  exist,  they  are  too  obscure  for  our  present  means 
of  observation,  or  even  for  our  power  of  thinking  of  them  by 
analogy  or  imagination. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  both  vice  and  disease  are  dependent  upon 
states  of  the  organism,  a  consideration  of  one  fact  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  these  states  are  very  different.  In  the  early  stages  of 
disease,  and  especially  of  nervous  and  mental  disease,  there  may 
be  no  changes  after  death  appreciable  by  our  senses  or  means  of 
examination ;  but  in  later  periods  of  such  disease  such  changes 
are  mostly  to  be  found.  But  in  uncoraphcated  vice,  whatever  its 
duration  and  whenever  death  may  occur,  no  such  causal  changes 
<5an  be  observed. 

If  there  be  really  no  difference  between  vice  and  disea.se,  all 
punishment,  nay,  even  any  reprobation,  is  unjust.  Physicians  should 
replace  the  magistrate  and  the  priest,  and  courts,  prisons,  and 
-churches  be  converted  into  hospitals. 

b.  The  causes  of  disease  are  physical,  and  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  causation — that  is  to  say,  the  causal  condition — is  invari- 
ably so.  Emotion  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  but  there  is  always 
a  physical  hnk  intervening,  generally  in  the  form  of  disordered 
innervation.  The  cause  of  vice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
moral,  even  where  the  conditions  of  the  vice  are  grossly  material 
and  sensual. 

c.  The  remedies  for  disease  are  mostly  physical  and  are  invariably 
of  a  physiological  nature.  Even  "  medicine  for  the  mind  diseased," 
in  what  is  called  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  is  really  directed 
to  the  material  condition  of  the  organ.  The  remedies  for  vice  are 
of  a  different  nature,  and  are  mainly  directed  to  eUcit  opposing 
desire,  to  make  indulgence  more  immediately  painful,  and  to 
influence  the  judgment. 

d.  The  successful  result  of  remedies,  which  in  one  case  we  call 
cure  and  in  the  other  refoim,  is  very  different.  The  cure  of 
•disease  estabhshes  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body ;  the  refoim  of 
vice  estabhshes  a  virtuous  condition  of  mind,  and,  even  should  the 
latter  be  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  the  emotional  functions  of 
"the  brain,  the  notion  of  it  is  different  from  that  of  merely  physical 
health. 

e.  With  some  exceptions,  persons  suffering  from  mental  disease 
are  not  conscious  of  their  misfortune.  "  Le  premier  degr^  dans 
rhomme  apres  la  raison,"  says  La  Bruyire,  "  ce  serait  de  sentir 
qu'il  Fa  perdue ;  la  foUe  meme  est  incompatible  avec  cette  connais- 
Bance."    The  vicioua  man  is  genei-ally  conscious  of  his  vice,  which, 
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unless  thoroughly  brutalized,  he  regards  with  shame  and  remorse.* 
Disease  may  occasion  regret,  but  not  remorse. 

/•  Few  men  are  diseased,  but  all  are  vicious.  The  one  state  is- 
an  accident  to  man's  nature,  the  other  is  an  element  of  it.  And^ 
with  regard  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  there  never  yet  was- 
found  a  tribe  of  savages  so  unsophisticated  that  they  needed  more 
than  the  opportunity  and  the  first  lesson  to  plung  headlong  into 
the  abyss.  The  first  debauch  may  be  the  fault  of  ignorance,  as 
perhaps  that  of  Noah  was  when  "  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  waS' 
dmnken ;"  but  the  savages  of  all  cHmes  are  habitual  drunkards 
in  posse.  And  the  wild  theory  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  a 
disease  supposes  that  the  existence  of  a  keg  of  fire-water  Avilli 
convert  a  camp  of  Indians  into  madmen  while  even  they  have  not 
yet  tasted  it,  for  while  they  are  sober  they  will  barter  their  pos- 
sessions, their  liberty,  almost  Ufe  itself,  for  its  enjoyment. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  what  is  called 
an  irresistible  and  uncontrollable  desire  to  imbibe  strong  drink  by 
these  tests,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  that  of  disease,  but 
that  of  vice. 

The  passion  for  drink,  however  habitual  and  forcible  it  may  be,, 
is  not  associated  with  any  physical  change  in  the  organism.  The 
indulgence  of  it  produces  changes  which  generally  lead  the- 
drinker  through  a  life  of  misery  to  an  early  grave,  but  even  this- 
effect  is  not  constant,  and  before  it  has  taken  place  the  organism  of 
the  drunkard  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  a  thoroughly  healthy  one. 
If  alcohol  be  a  poison,  it  is  not  a  very  rapid  one;  and  the  statement 
which  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  made  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, that  "  very  often  with  chronic  drunkards,  on  examination 
after  death,  if  you  apply  a  Ught  to  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  it  ignites  into  a  flame,"  seems  to  need  verification.  If 
found  to  be  correct,  it  points  to  one  use  to  which  a  drunkard  might 
be  applied:  he  might  be  distilled. 

But  a  drunkard  is  such  before  he  is  drunken  and  in  his  sober 
intervals,  and  we  are  considering  the  condition  of  his  brain  when 
it  is  not  "  saturated  with  alcohol ;'  and  this,  I  say,  may  be  per- 
fectly healthy.  Excessive  indulgence  in  other  sensual  vices — 
lust,  for  instance — will  sometimes  cause  organic  changes,  such  as^ 
softening  of  the  spinal  chord,  but  while  the  vice  is  only  part  of 
the  character  there  are  no  such  changes ;  they  are  the  physical 
results  of  physical  indulgence.  The  same  is  even  true  of  the  more 
purely  mental  vices,  as  anger,  the  physical  results  of  which  some- 
times lead  to  morbid  changes  of  the  heart. 

Then  the  cause  of  the  desire  to  drink,  the  motive  influence,  is  not 
physical,  but  moraL  A  man  drinks  because  he  likes  it ;  he  likea 
the  taste  of  the  liquor,  and  still  more  the  exhilaration  which 
follows,  and  even  the  narcosis  which  succeeds.    There  can  be  no* 
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doubt  that  drinkiiig,  and  even  drunkenness,  is  pleitsurable  to  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind;  and  if  drinking  brandy  were  as  harmless, 
as  eating  ripe  fruit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  a  vice.  But 
the  effects  on  mind  and  body  are  such  that  the  present  pleasure  is 
grievously  outweighed  by  the  subsequent  pain.  The  pain  of 
exhaustion  is  the  first  which  comes,  and  drives  the  man  back  to^ 
the  stimulant,  weaving  the  web  of  habit.  The  dnmkard,  like  all 
other  vicious  men,  prefers  the  present  pleasure  to  the  absence  of 
pain  in  the  future,  that  is,  to  future  pleasure.  He  is  a  bad  moral 
calculator,  ever  running  counter  to  the  wise  maxim  of  Seneca^ 
"  Sic  prsBsentibus  utaris  voluptatibus,  ut  fiituris  non  noceas." 

The  remedies  for  drink  craving,  as  it  has  been  called,  are  all 
moral.  Even  the  inebriate  asylum  is  a  moral  remedy  directed  to 
change  the  character,  not  to  cure  the  disease ;  for  if  cure  only  were 
aimed  at,  the  drunkard  would  be  dismissed  in  a  few  days,  as  sooa 
as  he  could  digest  his  food  and  sleep  o'  nights  like  sober  folk; 
but  the  cry  is  that  he  must  be  detained  for  not  less  than  two- 
years,  in  order  that  his  character  may  be  changed  by  absence 
of  temptation.  This  surely  is  directed  to  the  moral  side  of  his 
nature. 

All  punishment  of  course  is  moral ;  whether  it  is  of  that  sure  and 
constant  form  which  the  drunkard  draws  upon  himself — 

**  Oh,  sir,  to  wilful  mon, 
The  injuries  which  they  themselyes  procure, 
Must  be  their  schooliu asters" — 

or  the  precarious  punishment  inflicted  by  the  State  or  by  society,, 
its  influence  is  purely  moral.  But  whether  by  removal  of  tempta- 
tion,  or  by  self-inflicted  suffering,  or  by  punishment,  the  result 
aimed  at  is  always  a  change  in  the  drunkard's  character,  not  in  hi» 
health ;  and  this  change  we  call  a  reform,  not  a  cure.  That  this 
change  is  really  so  rare  is  an  indication  of  its  nature,  the  eradica*. 
tion  of  an  inveterate  habit  of  mind.  The  American  physicians 
who  gave  evidence  before  Mr.  Dalrymple's  Committee  asserted 
that  they  cured  34  per  cent,  of  the  dnmkards  who  were  admitted 
into  their  asylimis,  and  it  might  be  so  far  true,  that  this  proportion 
of  their  patients  were  sober  and  healthy  when  they  left  their 
asylums.  But  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  who^ 
possess  large  opportunities  for  observation,  have  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  real  reform  of  a 
drunkard.  These  public  men  of  large  views  and  wide  experience,, 
who  have  watched  the  considerable  number  of  habitual  drunkards 
who  place  themselves  voluntarily  in  the  Scotch  asylums,  and  who 
also  officially  visit  the  Scotch  inebriate  asylums  to  see  that  nO' 
really  insane  persons  are  detained  therein,  in  their  Reports  for 
1872,  1873,  and  1874,  stated  their  opinion  that 

^*It  is  poflsible  that  prolonged  compulsory  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
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liquors  may  restore  to  habitual  drcmkards  the  power  of  self-control,  and 
enable  them  to  resist  the  craving  to  which  when  at  liberty  they  succumb. 
Our  experience,  however,  does  not  give  us  much  reason  to  expect  this 
result." 

And  to  this  passage  in  the  first  of  these  reports,  the  following  very- 
remarkable  addition  is  made:  "  Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point 
Old  one  single  case  of  permanent  and  satisfactory  reform^ 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  to  the  ParUamentary  Com- 
mittee by  Dr.  Mitchell,  one  of  these  Commissioners,  whose  wise 
and  cautious  evidence  onght  to  have  had  greater  weight  with  his 
hearers  than  their  Report  indicates.  This  Committee  appears  to 
have  examined  witnesses  with  the  main  pui'pose  of  getting  evidence 
in  favour  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  namely,  the  need  of  enacting 
a  law  for  the  commitment  and  incarceration  of  habitual  drunkards 
in  special  institutions  called  inebriate  asylums,  and  indeed  the 
Chairman  himself  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  (Q.  462)  whether  he 
had  "  considered  the  proposition  which  was  lying  at  the  back  of 
this  Committee,"  namely,  such  an  enactment. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  however,  plainly  told  the  Committee  that  "  this 
proposed  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the  causes  of  drunken- 
ness ;  it  deals  with  the  other  end  of  the  evil ;"  and  when  asked 
(Q.  1211)  by  the  Chairman  whether  he  thought  "that  legislation 
of  this  kind  would  tend  to  diminish  drunkenness  throughout  the 
country,"  Dr.  Mitchell  repKed : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  such  legislation  as  is  here  contemplated  would 
not  tend  to  diminish  drunkenness,  except  perhaps  by  its  indirect  effect  in 
making  the  young  feel  that  it  was  disgraceful  ever  to  be  drunk,  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  often  drunk,  as  that  might  lead  to  compulsory  work 
and  loss  of  liberty.  In  such  legislation  as  is  contemplated  at  present,  we 
are  simply  mitigating  a  mischief,  the  growth  of  which  we  have  made  no 
well-directed  effort  to  check.  I  should  like  to  see  it  a  compulsory  part  of 
all  education  for  which  the  State  pays,  that  the  young  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  understand  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  the 
world,  and  to  pay  a  reverential  respect  to  them." 

This  is  true  wisdom,  and  would  be  right  statescraft  were  it  acted 
upon.  Create  a  new  sentiment  among  the  people  with  regard  to 
this  most  mischievous  and  degrading  vice,  and  such  a  change  of 
conduct  will  take  place  in  the  substratum  of  society  as  within  a 
few  years  we  have  seen  in  its  surface  layer.  If  from  public  funds 
we  were  to  create  inebriate  asylums  for  the  drunken  masses,  "we 
should  ruin  the  sober  and  well-doing,  the  class  is  so  large."  We 
should,  moreover,  teach  the  pernicious  doctrine  that  drunkenness  is 
an  uncontrollable  morbid  impulse,  to  be  cured  by  treatment  in  a 
kind  of  hospital,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  a  degrading  vice  to 
be  resisted  in  its  first  beginnings,  or  to  be  overcome  by  resolute 
effort  in  its  progress. 

With  regard  to  upper-class  drunkards,  for  whose  benefit  public 
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time  and  money  was  mainly  spent  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, it  needs  some  patience  to  consider  calmly  all  the  maudlin 
sentiment  which  is  written  about  them.  OJ  late  years  the  upper 
class  of  English  has  become  sober,  and  its  growing  opinion  stamps 
drunkenness  more  and  more  as  a  disgrace ;  and  that  some  small 
proportion  of  its  members  are  left  behind  in  the  shameful  indul- 
gence of  the  old  vice  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
But  they  \vill  ruin  themselves !  No  doubt,  and  why  should  they 
not?  Their  possessions  will  be  better  placed  in  sober  hands,  and 
their  undeserved  social  position  will  be  yielded  to  the  advance  of 
more  worthy  candidates.  But  they  will  kill  themselves !  And  this 
also  is  more  likely  than  lamentable,  especially  if  they  leave  no 
oflfepring  to  inherit  the  curse  of  their  qualities.  It  would  be  a 
national,  nay  a  world-wide  blessing  if  alcohol  were  really  the  active 
poison  which  it  is  so  often  represented  to  be,  that  men  who  indulge 
in  it  might  die  off  quickly.  The  French  have  somewhat  improved 
upon  pure  spirit  in  this  direction  by  the  invention  of  absinthe, 
which  causes  epilepsy,  and  the  Americans,  with  their  vile  com- 
pounds of  raw  whisky  taken  into  empty  stomachs,  are  far  ahead  of 
ourselves.  An  American  dninkard  who  sticks  to  his  work  has  a 
much  better  prospect  of  finishing  it  within  a  reasonably  short  time 
than  the  Englishman,  whose  usual  habit  it  is  to  drink  less  poisonous 
liquor  with  or  after  food. 

And  if  habitual  drunkenness  is  so  inveterate  a  \ace  that  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  in  all  their  vast  experience,  have  never  met 
with  a  satisfactory  instance  of  reform,  is  it  not  better,  on  all  hands, 
that  it  should  run  a  short  than  a  long  course?  The  thorough- 
going dnmkard  soon  puts  an  end  to  his  worthless  existence,  and 
there  the  evil  stops ;  but  he  who  prolongs  the  agony  remains  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years  a  disgrace  to  his  people  and  a 
danger  to  society,  and,  worse  than  all,  sows  the  foul  seed  of 
hereditary  mischief. 

Happily,  drunkenness  is  a  direct  cause  of  sterility,  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  would  otherwise  be  born  to 
sober  parents,  according  to  Lippich.  But  when  drunkards  do 
commit  the  crimen  as  Llill  calls  it,  "  of  bestowing  a  life  "  which 
certainly  has  not  "  the  ordinary  chances  of  a  desimble  existence," 
the  beneficent  law  of  nature  steps  in  to  prevent  the  permanent  degra- 
dation of  the  race.  Morel  of  Rouen  has  shown,  in  his  remarkable 
work  on  "  Les  D6gen6rescences  Humaines,"  how  surely  the  race  of 
the  drunkard  dies  out  in  two  or  three  generations  after  passing 
through  the  phases  of  nervous  decay  which  we  recognize  as  here- 
ditary insanity  and  sterile  idiocy.  It  is  a  new  and  awful  example 
of  the  great  conservative  law  oif  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

But  the  desire  is  uncontrollable,  and  therefore  the  indulgence 
is  innocent. 
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This  may  be  said  of  all  desire  which  culminates  in  conduct ; 
^nd  in  a  certain  sense,  all  desire  is  uncontrollable  which  is  not 
controlled.  Hence  the  sin  is  really  in  the  mind,  not  in  the 
action.  But  is  the  desire  for  drink  uncontrollable  1  Wonderful 
stories  have  descended  to  us  from  Marc,  Macnish,  and  other  old 
authors  as  to  dnmkards  preferring  a  plunge  into  Tartarus  to 
abstention  from  one  draught  of  brandy;  and  perhaps  they  are 
tmly  recorded.  But  to  a  di-unkard  Tartarus  seems  a  long  way 
ofif,  and  perhaps  he  thinks  will  not  be  very  hot  after  all.  More- 
over it  does  not  cost  him  much  to  say  what  he  would  dare  to  do. 
Has  any  one  tried  in  vain  upon  a  dmnkard  the  certain  infliction 
of  an  immediate  pain,  or  the  refusal  of  a  pleasure  greater  than 
his  diink  ?  I  can  give  a  case  in  which  the  pleasure  was  not 
apparently  very  great.  Many  old  Rugbeians  will  remember,  as  I 
do,  J,  S.,  the  clever,  amusing  drunkard,  who  used  to  entertaia 
their  boyhood  ^vith  music  and  legerdemain  in  the  dining  halls» 
After  a  heavy  debauch  he  made  a  bet  of  one  guinea  with  Mr. 
Sam  Bucknill,  the  old  school  doctor,  that  he  would  not  get  drunk 
again  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  he  won  it.  He  waited  imtil 
midnight  of  the  last  day  of  his  sobriety,  and  then  steadily 
recommenced  the  process  of  diinking  himself  into  his  grave.  He 
W€U3  never  sober  again. 

There  is,  however,  one  practical,  business-Uke  point  of  view  fromb 
which  the  agitation  for  a  law  of  compulsory  detention  in  inebriate 
asylums  has  arisen.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Peddie's  paper  read 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  that 
these  institutions  under  the  present  law  are  not  remunerative^ 
because  the  inmates  will  not  remain  in  them  a  suflBicient  length  of 
time  to  make  them  so.  This  fact,  that  they  do  not  pay,  has 
prevented  such  a  Uberal  expenditure  as  would  make  them  attrac- 
tive ;  for  Dr.  Peddie  thinks  that  the  bodily  comforts  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  incarcerated  drunkards  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
provided  for,  *' pleasing  the  palate  with  good  culinary  armnge- 
ments,"  "  inducements  for  sport  in  the  way  of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing," and  the  prison  bars  generally  gilded  as  much  as  possible.  If 
Parliament  will  only  be  so  good  €ts  to  pass  a  law  which  will 
sanction  "compulsor}'-  commitments"  and  "prolonged  detentions,'* 
then  these  enterprises  would  come  to  resemble  the  "many  existing 
and  thriving  limatic  retreats." 

This  is  outspoken  at  least,  but  whether  ParUament  will  come  to 
the  rescue  "  of  inebriate  institutions  which  have  struggled  under 
cramping  diflSculties"  by  adopting  a  new  principle  of  criminal 
legislation  seems  more  than  doubtful.  The  knot  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  such  unravelment.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Dal- 
lymple,  earnest  and  honest  a^  he  was,  should  have  visited  the 
United  States  to  study  the  operation  of  the  inebriate  laws  at  tho 
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time  he  did.  And  still  more  so  that  his  Committee  should  have 
been  so  much  led  by  the  evidence  of  his  American  witnesses. 
Even  that  cautious  and  enlightened  statesman  Dr.  Playfair  has 
«,dmitted  that  his  opinion,  originally  hostile  to  the  proposed  law, 
was  changed  by  the  evidence  he  heard,  although  I  think  at  the 
present  time  he  holds  his  judgment  in  suspense.  When  Mr.  Dal- 
Tymple  visited  the  States,  the  inebriate  asylums  there  possessed  to 
some  extent  the  confidence  of  the  public.  And  the  Empire  State 
and  the  Keystone  State,  and  also  the  city  of  New  York  even, 
possessed  such  institutions  of  their  own  at  Binghampton  and 
Media  and  Ward's  Island,  supported  partly  out  of  public  funds. 
Moreover,  State  laws  had  been  enacted  and  were  in  operation 
authorizing  the  commitment  and  compulsoiy  detention  of  habi- 
tual drunkards  in  these  asylums.  Moreover,  the  Government  of 
Upper  Canada  had  built,  or  were  building,  an  inebriate  asylum  at 
Hamilton,  and  had  passed  an  Act  similar  to  the  New  York  Act  to 
authorize  commitment  and  detention  therein.  The  inebriate  asylum 
movement  was  in  the  early  swing  of  apparent  success,  and  the 
statements  of  results  were  readily  accepted  from  the  enthusiastic 
but  interested  men  of  whose  worth  and  work  they  were  a  measure. 
I  have  carefully  read  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  gave 
before  his  own  Committee,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  saw  the  inebriate  institutions  of 
America  it  seems  to  me  eminently  fair  and  impartial.  It  could 
not  fail  to  have  an  immense  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  other 
members  of  his  Committee.  But,  in  addition,  the  Committee 
examined  at  great  length  Dr.  Pamsh,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Asylum  at  Media,  and  Dr.  Dodge,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  at  Binghampton,  who 
supplemented  Mr.  Dalrymple's  evidence  with  statements  of  facts 
of  which  they  professed  to  be  cognizant,  and  especially  with  the 
-very  weighty  fact  that  they  absolutely  cured  about  34  per  cent, 
of  their  drunkard  patients,  though,  indeed,  in  one  place  Dr. 
Parrish  says,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  cure  of  any- 
thing." 

Last  year  I  visited  the  United  States,  and  found  that  the  con- 
dition and  position  of  inebriate  asylums  there  had  undergone  a 
^eat  change  since  Mr.  Dalrymple's  visit  in  1871.  First  I  will 
mention  changes  of  public  notoriety.  The  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
at  Media  had  been  suppressed  because  it  was  said  to  be  a  failure. 
The  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum  in  Ward's  Island  had  been 
ordered  to  be  suppressed  for  the  same  reason.  At  Binghampton 
Dr.  Dodge  bad  left,  and  Dr.  Congdon  was  carrying  on  his  work 
with  no  better  success.  The  Government  at  Albany  had  con- 
sented to  give  the  institution  a  trial  for  one  more  year,  after  which 
time,  unless  it  redeemed  its  character,  the  building  was  to  be 
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devoted  to  other  purposes.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  in  the 
States,  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada  had  converted  the 
building  they  had  erected  for  an  inebriate  asylum  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  they  had  repealed  the  statute  for  the  control  of 
inebriates. 

The  New  York  statute  has  not  been  repealed,  but  it  has  been 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  it  is 
therefore  now  never  acted  upon.  The  ground  of  this  decision  was 
that  an  intemperate  American  is  a  citizen  not  only  of  his  own 
State,  but  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  State  has  no  right  to 
deprive  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  his  Hberty  for  conduct 
which  is  not  ciiminal.  In  America  the  law  is  strained  to  permit 
drunkards  who  are  not  insane  to  be  sent  to  asylums.  In  Maryland 
they  are  classified  in  a  ward  apart,  and  Dr.  Comad,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Hospital  there,  said  in  a  public  discussion  at 
which  I  was  present — 

"  We  have  one  hall  [ward]  devoted  to  inebriates  or  dipsomaniacs.  The 
experience  which  I  have  hacf  in  the  hospital  has  been  confined  to  a  class 
known  as  dipsomaniacs.  Many  have  been  coming  to  the  hospital  for 
several  years,  scarcely  making  an  endeavour  to  withhold  from  drinking 
three  days.  /  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  a  cure  has  been  effected  by 
confinement.^^ 

My  own  impressions  of  the  inebriate  asylums  of  America — and  I 
visited  six  of  them — are  most  unfavourable.  I  believe  the  treat- 
ment of  habitual  drunkards  for  the  cure  of  their  supposed  disease 
to  be  imsound  from  top  to  bottom  and  everywhere.  I  make  no 
exception;  for  the  only  institution  in  which  I  did  find  good, 
honest,  earnest  work  being  done  was  the  Inebriate  Reformatory  at 
Pliiladelphia,  in  the  management  of  which  the  idea  of  curing  a 
disease  is  steadfastly  put  on  one  side.  All  honour  is  due  to  the 
devoted  men  and  women  who  labour  in  this  place  at  the  regenera- 
tion of  their  fallen  fellow-citizens.  But  elsewhere  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  to  show  that  any  earnest  effort  was  being  made  to  change 
the  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  that  the  so-called  institutions  were 
anything  more  or  better  than  boarding  houses  within  the  walls  of 
which  the  open  consumption  of  strong  drink  was  discountenanced; 
"  capital  places  to  pick  up  in  after  a  debauch,"  as  more  than  one 
inmate  told  me;  "but  good  for  nothing  else."  All  the  inmates 
whom  I  questioned  admitted  that  without  the  slightest  difficulty 
they  could  obtain  what  drink  they  liked  duiing  their  daily  walks, 
and  with  still  greater  freedom  some  of  them  ridiculed  the  sup- 
posed restraints  of  other  institutions  through  which  they  had  pre- 
viously passed.  It  was  not  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  even  to 
have  a  private  store  of  drink  within  the  asylum.  The  physician 
to  a  neighbouring  hospital  told  me  that  on  the  occasion  of  some 
private  theatricals  at  the  inebriate  asylum  for  the  city  of  New 
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York,  he  visited  four  of  the  inmates  in  their  own  rooms,  and  each 
one  of  them  was  able  to  offer  him  the  choice  of  spirits  out  of  his 
own  cupboard.  In  fact,  these  American  inebiiate  asylums  seemed 
in  some  way  to  be  part  of  the  great  whisky  fraud. 

At  Binghampton  especially,  which  I  visited  in  company  with 
Dr.  John  Gray  of  Utica,  and  Dr.  Burr,  one  of  the  governors,  the 
titter  hollowness,  or  rather  the  total  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
discipline  and  treatment,  was  most  obvious.  One  young  man  I 
did  find  shut  up  in  a  small  room  in  the  basement,  and  I  was  told 
that  he  had  been  there  for  ten  days  for  repeated  acts  of  drunken- 
ness and  for  abusing  the  doctor.  His  friends  refused  to  remove 
him,  and  the  doctor  hesitated  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  penniless. 
But  the  other  inmates,  whom  I  found  an  educated,  inteUigent  set 
of  men,  spoke  veiy  freely  of  the  absence  of  all  restraint.  I  was 
also  told  that  the  convei-sation  and  behaviour  of  the  inmates, 
most  of  whom  had  led  dissolute  Uves,  was  far  more  amusing 
than  edifying.  On  the  whole  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  if 
Binghampton  does  cure  34  per  cent,  of  habitual  drunkards,  the 
air  of  the  place  must  be  remarkably  salubrious. 

I  heard  also  some  accoimt  of  those  domestic  mischiefs  which 
Bentham  anticipated  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted ;  of  intem- 
perate husbands  who  had  been  robbed  of  liberty  that  their 
wives  might  enjoy  license,  and  of  other  abuses  which  the  evil 
passions  of  men  and  women  are  sure  to  suggest,  with  such  a 
facile  instrument  as  lettres  de  cachet  for  an  imputed  vice,  for  they 
referred  to  the  time  when  committals  were  in  force.  On  going 
through  these  institutions  my  mind  was  strongly  moved  with  the 
inward  question — how  am  I  to  know  that  these  people  are  habitual 
drunkards  or  drunkards  at  all?  In  a  lunatic  asylum  I  can  pick 
out  any  sane  man  who  is  Avrongfully  detained,  but  these  men 
differ  in  nothing  from  myself  except  that  they  are  said  to  be  more 
prone  to  yield  to  a  certain  temptation.  If  compulsory  detention 
be  permitted,  will  it  not  often  be  used  most  wrongfully  ?  for  no 
one  can  distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong  persons  to  whom  it 
may  be  appKed.  But  even  if  these  places  had  been  as  successful 
as  they  have  been  the  opposite,  what  sufficient  precedent  could 
they  afford  for  a  grave  change  in  our  law  ?  They  are  occupied 
by  a  small  number  of  inmates  drawn  from  the  well-to-do  classes 
of  society,  of  whom  Mr.  Dalrymple  says,  "  The  thing  which  struck 
me  very  forcibly  was  the  exceeding  liuxury  of  the  better  class  of 
patients,  but  then  they  pay  £10  a  week." 

Probably  all  the  inebriate  asylums  of  the  United  States  do  not 
contain  250  inmates,  a  very  small  datum  to  draw  heavy  conclu- 
sions from.  We  have  larger  material  than  that  in  the  inebriate 
asylums  of  our  own  country,  from  which  we  might,  if  we  took  the 
troubl6|  obtain  trustworthy  statistics.     I  do  not  know  what  the 
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etatistica  of  pennanent  reform  in  them  may  be,  altbougli,  judging 

from  the  freely  expressed  opinions  of  medical  men,  they  are  by  no 
Baeanfi  encouraging.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  however,  let  me  a  Httle  behind  the  scene  as  to  what  became 
■of  his  old  patients.  He  to!d  me  that  the  number  of  patients  who 
passed  through  his  house  during  the  year  was  considerable,  that 
not  a  week  passed  without  patients  going  out  and  new  ones 
coming  in.  and  that  of  those  whose  history  he  had  been  able  to 
follow,  a  very  large  proportion  died  within  two  years ;  and  tliis  is 
exactly  what  a  physician  would  expect. 

Finally,  I  think  we  have  no  data  which  would  justify  us  in 
appcaUng  to  the  legislature  for  a  new  law,  which  would  curtail  in 
a  most  anomalous  manner  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  on  the  plea 
of  promoting  the  cure  of  habitual  dmnkenness,  I  do  not  think 
this  fear  of  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  **  balder- 
dash,'' as  it  was  called  at  the  British  Medical  Association  meeting* 
Habitual  dnmkenness  which  can  be  distinguished  as  a  form  of 
mental  disease  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  Imiacy  laws.  A  London 
physician  told  the  Parhamentary  Committee  that  he  had  a  great 
many  such  patients  in  his  private  asylum,  **  Perhaps  there  had 
been  a  Uttlo  undue  straining  of  the  law  to  receive  them/'  but 
there  had  been  "  faint  scintillations  of  aberration,'*  &c*,  which 
justified  the  medical  man  in  certifying  the  id  sanity. 

There  need>  however,  be  no  straining  of  the  lunacy  laws  when 
any  real  symptoms  of  insanity  coexist  with  habitual  drunkenness ; 
though  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  regarding  the  detail  of  treat- 
ment, such  cases  might  perhaps  be  classified  apart,  eitlier  in 
separate  wards  or  in  a  separate  asylmn. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  deal  by  penal  enact- 
ments with  intentions  and  dispositions,  and  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  di-unkenness,  it  can  only  regard  the  overt  act,  Mr.  Hill,  the 
late  recorder  of  Bimiingham,  once  proposed  that  it  should  be 
made  legal  for  the  police  to  secure  and  detain  all  the  well-known 
habitual  criminala  of  that  town,  forming  an  extremely  small 
fmctional  part  of  its  inhabitanti?,  by  which  preventive  measure  he 
showed  that  ciirae  with  all  its  consequences  could  be  almost 
aboUshed;  but  the  mischief  and  danger  of  punishing  a  man  for 
what  he  might  do  in  the  future  was  at  once  recognized. 

The  overt  acts  of  the  dmnkard  ought  to  be  punished  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  a  real  warning,  and  especially  the  act  of 
pubUc  drunkenness,  which  is  a  kind  of  indecent  exposure ;  also 
failure  through  diiuikenness  to  maintain  children,  and  indeed  all 
dinuiken  conduct  which  invades  the  rights  of  others;  and  there 
can  be  no  just  reason  why  the  punishment  for  such  acts  sliould 
not  be  accumulative.  It  is  unreasonable  that  magistrates  should 
have  to  commit  the  same  person  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  for 
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a  constantly-repeated  offence,  and  the  remedy  would  appear  to  be 
9l  peiiitentiary  for  habitual  drunkard  offenders,  in  which  they  should 
be  compelled  to  earn  their  maintenance,  and  from  which  they 
should  be  released  on  trials  and  live  for  a  time  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  poUce. 

Until  some  evidence  has  been  procured  that  adult  drunkards 
are  capable  of  being  reformed,  all  public  money  expended  on 
reformatories  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  young 
whose  vices  and  crimes  are  to  so  great  an  extent  the  effect  of 
parental  intemperance. 

Although  the  duty  of  the  State  does  not  extend  to  the  punish- 
ment of  private  and  self-regarding  vice,  it  is  bound  to  prevent 
public  temptation  to  vice.  It  cannot  prevent  incontinence,  but 
it  suppresses  brothels;  it  cannot  stop  gambling,  but  it  closes 
betting-houses.  So,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  State  to  place  the  sale  of  strong  drink  imder  stringent 
regulation ;  to  the  effect  that  the  trader  in  drink  may  not  be  the 
pander  of  drunkenness. 

Moreover,  the  ruling  powers  of  the  State  ought  to  enforce  the 
equable  administration  of  the  law,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  over- 
strained in  Birmingham  nor  relaxed  in  Glasgow,  and  drunkenness 
made  the  special  curse  of  a  locality. 

But,  above  all,  the  opinion  and  the  influence  of  each  right- 
thinking  and  right^feeling  individual  member  of  the  aggregate 
which  forms  the  State  ought  to  be  and  must  be  brought  to  bear 
against  this  grievous  evil.  And  when  we  consider  the  immense 
change  in  public  opinion  in  this  respect  since  the  days  of  our 
youth ;  when  we  see  the  clergy  of  all  creeds,  from  the  Catholic 
cardinal  to  the  common  ranter,  for  the  first  time  in  our  histoiy 
earnestly  denouncing  the  drunkard  as  a  miserable  sinner ;  when 
we  see  gentlemen  regarding  the  vice  which  was  fashionable  with 
their  fathers  as  the  extreme  mark  of  vulgarity ;  when  the  legisla- 
ture has  already  stamped  drunkenness  with  the  fitting  sign  of  dis- 
grace, by  placing  the  policeman's  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  any 
sot  reeling  along  the  highway ;  when  the  professed  enemies  of 
drink  are  enrolled  in  an  army  of  three  millions ;  and  the  foimda- 
tions  of  a  national  education  have  at  last  been  laid,  we  may  feel 
assured  of  the  feteady  increase  of  that  national  opinion,  the  only 
soil  in  which  a  national  temperance  can  take  firm  root. 

It  is  not  drunkenness  we  wish  to  punish,  but  temperance  we 
wish  to  promote ;  and  to  conclude,  as  I  began,  with  Milton's 
words,  "  Were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  pre- 
ferred before  many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil- 
doing." 

John  Charles  Bucknilu 

VOL.  XXIX.  2  H 
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A  READY  recognition  of  the  merits  of  foreign  nations  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  educated  English  mind, 
«,nd  our  pubKc  opinion  presents  scarcely  any  medium  between 
Ijhe  prejudices  of  the  rapidly  expiring  John  Bull  and  a  more  than 
oosmopolitan  admiration  for  everything  that  John  Bull  was  least 
likely  to  become.  The  delusions  arising  from  this  double  source 
;are  not  easily  dispelled,  because  the  first  appreciation  of  a  national 
life  and  character  requires  deep  knowledge  of  facts  and  an  in- 
4lependent  judgment  of  them ;  whilst  this  degree  of  knowledge 
generally  implies,  or  induces,  a  sympathy  which  renders  an 
independent  judgment  impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  be  the 
more  grateful  to  a  contemporary  French  writer  for  his  impartial 
^Uscussion  of  those  problems  of  French  social  and  poUtical  exis- 
tence which  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  English  thought; 
those  amongst  us  to  whom  such  questions  are  in  themselves  least 
interesting  may  not  least  appreciate  the  discrimination  and  the 
<3andour  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

SL  J.  Milsand,  of  Dijon,  has  pubUshed,  within  the  last  two  years, 
^  small  volume  entitled,  "  Les  Etudes  Classiques  et  TEnseignement 
Public."  Consisting  mainly,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  of  an 
^ssay  presented  in  1870  to  the  Academy  of  Strasburg,  but  prepared 
long  before  that  date,  it  was  therefore,  as  the  author  continues, 
by  no  means  extemporized  under  the  pressure  of  national  affliction, 
but  containing,  as  it  does,  a  brief  but  searching  analysis  of  the 
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mental  conditions  to  which  French  education  requires  to  be 
adapted,  he  oflFers  it  to  his  country  in  her  day  of  trouble,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  a  slender  assistance  to  the  courageous  ex 
amination  of  her  own  case,  by  which  alone  she  may  yet  be  saved. 
It  is  at  once  a  system  of  education,  and  a  challenge  to  the 
French  people  to  recognize  those  peculiarities  of  character  which 
constitute  its  especial  necessity  for  it. 

The  writer  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  need  of  a  radical  educational 
reform  has  imposed  itself  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  are  by 
no  means  favourable  to  its  success.  The  sense  of  a  common 
humiliation  and  a  common  danger  is  calculated,  it  is  true,  to 
coerce  and  stimulate  the  floating  impulses  of  the  nation  into  a 
imited  effort  for  the  general  good;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
create  an  enUghtened  consciousness  of  what  the  general  good 
requires.  No  such  consciousness  can  be  attained  whilst  French- 
men of  all  parties  and  opinions  agree  "in  reasoning  on  recent 
events  in  France  as  if  they  had  to  interpret  imiversal  histoiy ;" 
tacitly  assuming  that  their  misfortunes,  and  even  their  mistakes, 
were  produced  by  such  general  causes  as  would  everywhere  else 
have  had  the  same  results;  and  he  thinks  it  only  too  probable 
that  the  resolutions  by  which  present  adversities  will  be  met  will 
be  vitiated  by  all  the  evil  tendencies  by  which  they  were  brought 
about.  France  is  divided  now,  as  formerly,  between  a  party  of 
"blind  regrets"  and  a  party  of  "blind  desires;"  between  those 
who  would  rescue  the  nation  by  a  return  to  media3val  ignorance, 
and  the  larger  class  of  hopeful  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  who  regard 
the  diffusion  of  ideas  as  its  only  means  of  redemption  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  latter  class,  it  is  the  champions  of  education  them- 
selves, who  constitute  the  greatest,  because  the  most  insidious, 
obstacle  to  it. 

M.  Milsand  is  no  upholder  of  ignorance  and  the  negative 
virtues  which  are  its  best  result,  and  he  upholds  it  the  less  for  his 
own  country  that  the  authority  no  longer  exists  which  could 
extract  a  virtue  from  it.  There  are  no  longer  in  France  "any 
undisputed  convictions,"  "  any  general  feelings,"  capable  of  be- 
'Coming  the  law  of  the  individual  Ufe,  and  raising  it  above  the 
tyranny  of  its  own  desii*es.  She  has  broken  the  thread  of  her 
history,  destroyed  to  their  very  foundations  the  beUefs  and 
institutions  which  represented  the  condensed  experience  of  the 
past,  and  has,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  her  multi- 
tudes to  the  control  of  impulse  and  circumstance,  or  to  educate 
them  to  an  independent  consciousness  of  what  is  right;  but 
it  is  this  moral  education  of  which  he  urges  the  necessity,  and  in 
the  general  cry  for  more  knowledge  that  necessity  has  no  voice. 
The  Austrian  saying,  that  it  was  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  who 
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woQ  the  vietoiy,  is  largely  echoed  in  France,  and  he  sees  a  deeply 
rooted  imtional  delusion  concenlcd  beliind  it.  Let  ub,  he  says,  be^ 
honeBt  towards  ourselves.  It  is  not  merely  her  superior  artillery* 
and  her  superior  geographical  attainment,  which  Lave  constituteck 
the  military  force  of  Germany.  It  Ues  also  in  her  discipline  antf 
in  her  pubHc  spirit;  in  the  foresight  without  which  she  woulcf 
not  have  felt  the  necessity  of  preparation ;  iji  the  disposition  or 
her  chiefs  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  chiefs  rather  than  to  assert  their 
personality  or  consult  their  own  ease ;  in  the  disposition  of  he:^ 
Koldiei-g  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  obedience  i  to  recognize  a  duty- 
stronger  than  their  own  inclinations,  and  a  necessity  which  took 
no  account  of  what  they  hated  or  what  they  desired.  And  tliat: 
which  has  rendered  France  powerless  abroad  and  divided  at  home, 
has  not  been  her  deficiency  in  material  appliances  or  geograpliical^ 
knowledge. 

'*  It  lias  l>oeii  the  collective  sins  of  omission  and  commission  wliirli  hnve- 
led  ns  to  huvi*  neither  mfiterial  of  war,  nor  good  military  commuud^  nor  a 
public  g'ouihvill  cajmbk'  of  liarmonizino-  the  iiiteresta  of  the  various  classes^ 
nor  jounialK  that  would  fmblish  the  truth.  And  all  these  parricukr  faulti* 
have  been  in  their  turn  the  coLise([ueMces  of  one  and  the  same  defect ;  of 
a  tendeiK'v  whii'li  hai?  been  comman  to  our  social ist.s  and  our  peasants,  to 
our  hom^eoU  and  our  aristocracy,  to  otir  ignorant  and  our  thinkers,  to  our 
pietists  and  our  miljehevers.  All,  with  their  different  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  have  found  then*  one  determining  motive  m  the  love  of  thati 
which  was  pleastjig  to  them,  and  the  hatred  of  that  which  was  not,  AH 
have  expended  tlicir  intelligence,  their  imagination,  and  their  energy  ia» 
seeking  before  all  things  the  satisfactifiu  of  titeir  own  de^sires  and  the 
mean**  of  getting  rid  of  the  men  and  things  which  opposed  them.  Ther 
untlist^ipline  of  soldieivs,  the  carelet*4<ness  of  chief.s,  the  promotions  liy 
influeiiee  and  favonr,  the  selection  of  generals  for  the  compliancje  that 
might  be  exjMsied  from  them,  and  ^vithout  regard  to  the  protection  of  the 
couutty,  thnmgh  men  whom  the  foreigner  would  be  utiable  to  tempt ;  the- 
iiifatuafion  of  parties  and  their  erroneous  moveraeut  dictated  by  a  constant 
disposition  tu  subordinate  public  interests  to  their  own  [KjUtical  aims,  are 
all  to  Le  exjjlained  by  this  one  cause.*' 

The  constant  prayer  has  been,  "  My  will  be  done." 
Self-discipline,  resting  upon  Belf-knowledge.  is  the  alpha  an5 
omega  of  M.  Milsand's  theory  of  education,  and  it  is  difficult  to* 
give  a  just  prominence  to  his  direct  advocacy  of  such  discipline 
•without  api>earing  to  disprove  his  equally  strong  conviction  of  tho^ 
importance  of  intellectual  culture  in  promoting  it;  becatxec  he  is 
addreseing  liimsolf  to  a  nation  in  which  some  congtant  moral  or 
peychological  deficiency  has  impeded  the  work  of  culture,  and  tlio 
remo%nng  of  this  deficiency  is  therefore  with  him  the  first  object 
of  education.  But  the  barest  oiithne  of  his  system  places  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  behig  misunderstood :  it  is  the  eniphjyment  of 
intellectual  no  leas  than  moral  means  fVir  the  production  of  a  moral 
rcstdt.  There  is  something  distinctive  in  the  position  which  ho 
thtis  assumes  towards  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  moderu 
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thought.  No  rationalist  of  the  present  day  could  demand  a  wider 
^rea  for  education  or  impute  to  it  a  deeper  influence,  not  only  on 
llie  conscious  motives  to  action  but  on  those  unconscious  impulses 
which  are  its  only  unfailing  springs;  but  no  religious  or  poUtical 
•conservative  could  be  more  convinced  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
education  is  to  enforce  the  existing  social  order  rather  than  to 
•destroy  it.  RespormbiUty,  not  Rights^  is  his  watchword.  In  pro- 
{)osing  to  educate  the  masses,  he  proposes  simply  to  substitute  in 
th'eir  minds  the  idea  of  law  for  that  of  arbitrary  compulsion,  and 
the  idea  of  an  impereonal  necessity  for  that  of  a  despotic  personal 
power.  He  detests  despotism,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or 
social,  mainly  because  it  renders  self-discipline,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  impossible.  Every  portion  of  his  work  is  a  protest, 
direct  or  indirect,  against  the  blind  subjection  to  which  the  im- 
pulsiveness of  the  French  mind  so  readily  consigns  it ;  and  the 
-condemnation  of  indiscriminate  freedom  is  no  less  apparent  in  his 
■criticism  of  mob  rule,  and  of  the  mental  delusions  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained. At  this  moment,  he  says,  the  idea  of  regenerating  France 
through  the  lower  strata  of  her  population  appeals  to  her  favourite 
inclinations  and  her  favourite  dislikes.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
saying  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  worn  out ;  that  there  is  no  longer 
^ny  vitaUty  except  in  the  people ;  and  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  qualify  them  for  the  political  influence  through  which 
they  may  open  out  a  new  future  to  their  country.  There  could  be 
fio  greater  mistake. 

"  France  will  never  be  saved  through  the  intelligence  of  her  multitudes ; 
«?orkmen  and  peasants  will  never  understand  political  problems.  Legisla- 
tive reason  is  her  last  term  of  intellectual  and  moral  development    .     .     . 

"  With  the  half -culture  which  alone  is  possible  for  them,  the  masses  cannot 
jperceive,  cannot  even  try  to  perceive,  the  thousand  forces  in  play.  They 
barely  rise  to  the  spirit  of  clan.  At  best  they  expend  their  energies  in 
imagining  or  discovering  the  l)e8t  means  of  regulating  the  universe,  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  particular  class.  .  .  .  They  supply  the  elementary 
<lata  of  society,  the  divers  forms  of  energy  which  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  called  upon  to  co-ordinate  and  to  harmonize;  but  as  for  expecting 
from  any  one  group  of  such  energies  the  goodwill  or  tlie  wisdom  that 
would  discover  a  compromise  satisfactory  to  all,  that  is  absurd." 

The  remedies  which  the  writer  prescribes  for  the  moral  disorder 
of  his  country  are  more  open  to  discussion  than  his  expressed 
judgments  upon  it.  In  the  one  case  he  has  had  to  deal  ^^ith 
obvious  external  facts,  in  the  other  with  mental  relations  which 
are  always  remote  and  often  diflBcult  to  test ;  but  his  most  specu- 
lative ideas  are  always  a  reflection  of  existing  facts,  and  involve  a 
oontinued  criticism  of  them ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  dissociated 
from  the  practical  statements  which  constitute  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  work ;  and  his  belief  in  a  peculiar  adaptability  of 
•certain  branches  of  study  to  the  French  mind  gives  at  the  same 
Hme  a  very  novel  and  suggestive  character  to  his  treatment  of 
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them.  ThiB  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  claBsical 
Btudies,  to  the  discussion  of  which  his  essay  is,  in  great  measure, 
devoted. 

The  generally  instructive  qualities  of  classic  laugnages  and 
literature  find  little  or  no  place  in  this  discussion.  The  author  not 
only  assumes  that  these  qualities  have  never  been  denied^  but  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  a  too  blind  admiration  for  classic  antiquity 
has  been  in  great  measure  to  blame  for  the  equally  blind  reaction 
now  settmg  in  against  it;  but  he  regai'ds  Greek  and  Latin  as  a 
primary  necessity  of  French  education,  by  reason  of  the  continued 
alBnity  of  the  French  mind  to  the  mental  conditions  under  which 
Greek  and  Roman  Kterature  were  produced.  France  has  remained 
Roman  at  least,  whilst  England  and  Germany  have  ceased  to  b© 
so.  The  two  great  Teutonic  nations  have  outgrown  theii*  Roman 
childhood,  whilst  in  France  traditions,  mstitutioDS,  and  language 
have  all  tended  to  its  perpetuation.  France  is  still  under  they 
physical  law  of  antiquity,  and  he  considers  therefore  that  to  study 
it^  languages  and  hterature  is  to  study  her  own  being,  under  a 
larger  and  more  objective  form.  He  does  not  on  tkia  account 
entirely  regret  the  fact  that  classic  studies  are  now  regarded  in 
France  with  an  indifference  aloiost  amounting  to  disUke.  They 
have  been  hitherto  pursued  in  a  mistaken  spirit,  in  a  spirit  at  least 
which  would  henceforward  be  mistaken.  The  reaction  against 
classic  authority  is  not  a  mere  protest  against  aesthetic  or  literary 
discipline ;  it  is  part  of  a  general  impulse  towards  a  freer  intellectual 
life,  and  is  quickened  moreover  by  a  sense  of  intellectnal  failure 
none  the  less  wholesome  that  its  causes  and  its  remedy  are,  asyet^ 
imperfectly  understood.  France  has  become  ashamed  of  her  long' 
bondage  to  the  authority  of  Greece  and  Rome,  It  is  painful  to 
her  to  remember  that  she  has  been  the  natural  home  of  absolute 
monarchism,  .of  dramatic  imities  of  every  kind.  She  likes  to 
think  that  it  was  the  fault  of  antiquity,  and  she  accuses  her 
ancient  masters,  in  mingled  anger  and  regret^  of  having  checked 
her  originaHty,  impeded  her  progress,  and  compelled  her,  in  more 
than  one  respect,  to  envy  the  Hterature  and  copy  the  insritutions  of 
other  nations.  But  unfortunately  for  herself  she  knows  no  com^ 
promise.  Her  every  impulse  is  one-sided  in  its  intensity.  Else- 
where the  desire  of  innovation  does  not  stifle  all  respect  for  the 
past;  but  with  the  Frenchman  memonf  in  ahorl^  icill  spanmodic : 
he  tears  up  his  travelling  clothes  when  he  is  tired  of  moving  about^ 
and  is  equaUy  ready  to  bui-n  his  bed  when  he  lias  had  enough 
rest ;  and  the  result  of  tliis  mental  constitution  is  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  embrace  a  new  despotism  in  every  attempt  to  shake 
off  an  old  one.  The  writer  passes  in  review  the  varieties  of 
opinion  through  which  the  French  mind  has  lived  since  the  middle 
of  the  laat  century,  and  shows  that  during  this  period  its  wildest 
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attempts  at  freedom  have  been  a  simple  transfer  of  its  allegiance 
from  one  form  of  tyranny  to  another.  Whether  supporting  for 
the  moment  the  metaphysical  beUef  in  abstract  truth  and  an 
abstract  reason  by  which  it  is  revealed  to  us ;  or  Rousseau's  gospel 
of  nature  ;  or  Fourier's  law  of  the  passions ;  or  the  utilitanaa 
doctrines  of  St.  Simon  and  the  Commmusts,  France  has  found  no 
mediiun  between  the  suppression  of  instinct  and  its  elevation  to 
an  univei-sal  law ;  and  in  both  extremes  she  has  betrayed  the- 
same  conviction  that  salvation  lay  in  some  infaUible  external  rule;; 
the  same  indifference  to  the  necessity  of  that  individual  discipline 
which  is  only  created  from  within.  She  has  finally  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  She  regards  thi«  only 
as  a  more  organized  form  of  the  prevailing  superstition. 

M.  Milsand  is  firmly  convinced  that  this  power  of  dogma  within' 
the  French  nation  is  the  Nemesis  of  its  still  pagan  modes  of 
thought,  of  the  pagan  temperament  which  it  has  inherited  from  it^ 
Latin  forefathei-s,  and  which  no  experience  has  been  able  to 
change.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  the  omnipot<>nce  of 
external  causes,  and  this  beUef  he  declares  to  be  common  to  the 
modem  Frenchman  and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Homer,  as  it  is  to 
children  and  to  savages  of  all  countries  and  all  times.  They  all 
equally  assume  that  a  red  or  blue  object  is  so  independently  of 
our  sight,  and  that  if  we  like  or  dislike,  dread  or  desire,  we  do  so 
because  we  are  in  presence  of  something  which  is  inherently 
adequate  to  the  production  of  this  feeUng ;  and  this  assumption 
is  the  implicit  denial  of  all  the  subjective  conditions  of  life ;  of 
that  world  of  pre-formed  impulses  which  determines  our  ideas  or 
guides  our  actions  in  despite  of  them ;  in  short,  of  the  one  element 
in  human  destiny  which,  being  subject  to  education,  is  more  or 
less  directly  amenable  to  human  control.  All  his  educational 
endeavours  tend  towards  the  arousing  of  this  missing  sense  of  the 
personal  element  in  experience,  and  all  his  criticisms  tend  to  prove 
that  the  traditions,  the  language,  and,  above  all,  the  philosophy  of 
modem  France,  are  not  only  based  on  the  absence  of  this  most 
necessary  condition  of  hiunan  knowledge,  but  are  calculated  to 
maintain  it. 

Many  persons  who  mistrust  the  ultimate  tendency  of  Positivism 
may  dispute  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  its  immediate  results.. 
M.  Irfilsand  declares  that  it  makes  education  impossible  by  limiting- 
the  objects  and  prescribing  the  methods  of  study ;  above  all,  tbat- 
it  makes  self-knowledge  impossible  by  stifling  subjective  specula- 
tion, or  rather  subjective  analysis,  in  the  study  of  objective  facts^ 
In  so  doing  he  overlooks  an  important  feature  in  the  case.  Posi- 
tivism, as  such,  represents  objective  truth  as  the  only  region  of 
knowledge,  but  it  also  represents  the  subjective  conditions  of 
experienoe  as  an  essential  part  of  it.     No  Cfystem  of  thou^it 
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conveys  so  full  a  recogtiition  of  those  laws  of  temperament  tlie 
existence  and  the  tyranny  of  which  his  whole  work  is  intended  to 
expose.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Joctrine  as  he  has  known  it  in  France,  where,  to  use  his  own 
words,  it  has  become  the  commonplace  of  national  thought,  and 
where,  therefore^  it  can  only  be  reflected  imder  the  aspect  most 
congenial  to  the  national  mind ;  and  it  is  a  striking  confirmation  of 
his  estimate  of  the  tendency  of  the  French  mind  that  it  remained 
for  a  French  thinker  to  convert  the  largeness  of  a  philosophic 
method  into  the  narrowness  of  a  sectarian  belief,  and  the  syHtematic 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  hnmau  knowledge  into  the  virtual 
denial  of  everything  which  transcends  it, 

'''  It  is  true,"  to  use  his  ov^^n  words,  "  that  the  infloence  of  Greece 
and  Rome  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  legislative  and  entirely 
objective  spirit  which  adherewH  so  tenaciously  to  tlio  new-Latin  races ; 
but  the  ancient  tradition,  \vhi<:h  so  weiglm  down  our  moral  \miig  as  to 
prevent  our  acquiring"  the  faculties  in  which  the  ancients  were  detlcient* 
does  not  prcK'eed  from  their  literature  as  studied  in  our  schools  ;  it  is  a 
<|uestion  of  family  chanicteristics,  whicli  we  ret*cive  by  itiberitauce  or 
contagion.  They  are  present  alike  in  the  child  or  the  workman  who 
have  never  read  a  clfussical  hook ;  in  the  I'ositivist  and  in  the  Meta- 
[ihysician,  in  the  Atheist  and  the  Radical,  in  the  Legitimist  and  the  Ultra- 
montane Catholic,  In  short,  if  we  are  not  bom  wiih  the  H«)man  tempera- 
ment, we  are  born  into  a  world  in  which  evei-^^hing  tends  to  transmit  and 
to  maintain  it ;  and  since  it  is  so,  since  we  shouhl  not  shake  off  this 
influence  hy  throwing  into  the  fire  all  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
wo  nmst  fain  have  re<*ourse  to  a  better  s|>eeiijc/' 

The  remedy  wliich  M*  Milsand  prcscril;»es  is  closely  allied  to  tho 
diisease.  He  believes  that  all  the  delusions  which  antiqnitj*  has 
engendered  have  their  antidote  in  antiquity  itself,  because  they 
are  there  exhibited  on  an  historic  scale,  and  in  their  historic 
process  of  formation.  The  language  and  literature  of  Rome  are, 
to  the  French  student,  an  enlarged  reflection  of  liis  own  nature, 
and  therefore  his  best  assistance  in  the  striving  to  know  and  to 
subdue  it ;  and  Greece  and  Rome  alike  teach  him  how  powerful  an 
agent  is  that  nature  itself  in  determining  his  judgment  of  all 
tilings  both  within  and  without  it.  But  they  will  only  yield  this 
lesson  to  a  critical  method  of  inquiry,  and  the  method  hitherto 
pui-sued  by  classic  instruction  has  been  the  very  reverse  of 
critical ;  it  has  been  exclnsively  practical  and  dogmatic*  and  the 
disrepute  into  which  it  has  fallen  bears  all  the  appearance  of 
justice.  It  has  created  no  great  philologists;  it  has  failed  amongst 
the  most  enlightened  to  keep  up  the  respect  for  antiquity ;  as  a 
rule  it  has  not  even  attempted  to  become  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  The  educators  of  France 
have  had  no  perception  of  any  but  intrinsic  values,  no  belief  in 
any  but  objective  truths ;  and  her  systems  of  classical  teaching 
have  all  expressed  the  prevailing  delusion  that  there  exists  one 
unvarying  rule  of  beautj'  and  fitness,  and  that  it  was  the  luncHou 
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cf  classic  literature  to  reveal  it.  She  has  raked  the  surface  of 
antiquity  for  isolated  grains  of  knowledge,  instead  of  seeking  out 
the  central  inspirations,  by  aid  of  which  the  modem  mind  may 
evolve  all  knowledge  for  itself.  And  in  thus  neglecting  its 
indirect  powers  of  instruction  for  its  direct  ones,  she  has,  in  M. 
Milsand's  opinion,  preferred  the  most  limited  results  to  such  as 
are  practically  unlimited.  He  dwells  with  all  the  force  of  his 
imagination  on  the  human  and  therefore  historic  interest  of 
antiquity.  To  his  mind  its  recorded  experiences  are  typical  of 
the  two  first  phases  of  all  historic  and  individual  growth.  The 
imaginative  life  from  which  Greece  has  created  the  permanent 
lajDguage  of  poetic  art  has  never  ceased  to  constitute  the  earUest 
transformation  of  direct  experience ;  and  that  second  phase  of 
human  thought  in  which  direct  experience  is  farther  transformed 
into  regulative  law,  is  typified  in  the  legislative  intelUgence  of 
Rome.  Where  it  has  stood  still,  it  has  yet  broken  the  way  before 
it,  and  it  holds  out  a  guiding  hand  in  the  future  no  less  than  in 
the  past.  It  tells  a  tale  of  Herculean  combat  waged  against  the 
iiatalities  of  ignorance — of  a  self-organizing  power  grandly  em- 
ployed against  the  blindness  of  disconnected  impulse.  By  its 
assistance  the  modem  mind  has  been  able  to  disentangle  the 
etrange  confusion  of  old  ideas  and  cmde  instincts,  of  pagan 
elements  and  Jewish  recollections,  that  made  up  its  composite 
existence ;  and  if  we  accept  its  aid,  it  will  do  no  less  for  each 
individual  of  the  present  day.  It  will  quicken  his  passage  through 
iiie  pagan  period  of  early  liJFe — that  age  of  imagination  and  pure 
intelligence  in  which  the  mind  works  only  in  the  service  of 
desire — by  enabhng  him  to  exhaust  it  the  more  rapidly,  and  thus 
hasten  his  entrance  upon  the  highest  phase  of  consciousness,  that 
true  moral  maturity  in  which  the  mind  sits  in  judgment  upon  the 
desires,  and  employs  its  whole  experience  to  enlarge  them. 

We  have  used  the  word  **  desires  "  as  a  rough  equivalent  for 
temperament ;  but  in  its  subsequent  occurrence  it  must  be  given 
literally.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  the  national  tempera- 
ment be  extended,  that  study  of  antiquity  which  has  liitherto 
been  an  obstacle  to  progress  will  become  a  sure  means  of 
attaining  it: — 

"  Let  our  temperament  remain  what  it  is,  and  it  will  avail  us  nothing 
to  abandon  letters  for  science,  monarchy  for  a  republic,  or  Catholicism  for 
independent  morality  ;  the  immobility  of  our  mind  will  continue  to  retain 
fis,  as  it  has  done  for  years,  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  political  and  literary 
revolutions,  from  which  nothing  can  result.  Our  theories  and  our  insur- 
rections will  be  all  perfectly  just  in  their  negations  and  in  their  antipathies; 
but  m  that  which  they  affirm  they  will  only  return  to  one  or  other  of  the 
worn-out  methods  of  the  past.  They  resume  paganism  under  the  name 
of  Positivism,  the  Catholicism  of  Hildebrandt  under  the  name  of  religious 
restoration,  monarchic  despotism  under  the  name  of  republic." 

The  mental,  as  distinct  from  the  moral  treatment  by  which 
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M.  Mileajid  would  strive  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  dangers 
I  of  unrecognized  impulse,  resolves  itself  mainly  into  an  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  or  at  least  to  that  inner  sense  which  is  s^  ofteu 
Bynonymous  with  it*  In  this  spirit  his  whole  scheme  of  classical 
instruction  is  conceived*  It  will  vary  in  detail,  iiccoriliiig  to  the 
pupil's  degree  of  advancement,  but  its  uniform  object  will  be  that 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  to  present  to  him  the  Uterature 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  in  an  oracular  or  didactic  form,  but  a» 
an  illustrated  history  of  human  thought  and  human  iin agination* 
He  must  be  encouraged  to  conceive  for  himself  what  was  the 
actual  mental  hfo  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  compare  it  with 
his  own,  to  appreciate  the  similarity  uf  temperament  underlying 
the  difference  of  idea ;  and  finally  to  recogDize»  in  its  characteristic 
blending  of  power  and  weakness,  a  natural  and  importaut  phase 
of  human  consciousness,  but  one  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  has  passed  away  never  to  return.  He  gives  some  striking 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  isolated  words  may  assist  in 
such  a  scheme,  by  the  clue  which  they  afford  to  coutt*mporaiy 
modes  of  thought.  The  employment  in  Latin  of  the  verb  i^erUire 
.suggests  the  belief  that  Rome  regarded  thought  in  the  maimer 
of  Condillac  and  Broussais — ^as  a  direct  reproduction  of  external 
things.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  comilium  in  the  varioiis  accep- 
tations assigned  to  it  by  Latin  authors  would  appear  to  prove 
that  calculation  was  with  them  the  sole  principle  of  wisdom* 
The  Greek  dual  recognizable  in  the  term  uterque  may  be  made  to 
foreshadow  that  idea  of  a  double  principle  of  existence  so  familiar 
to  the  religious  and  philosophic  imagination  of  the  Greek  and 
other  Aryan  races* 

The  uses  of  Greek  and  Latin  play  an  all-impoi-tant  part  in  this 
psychological  plan  of  training ;  and  on  mere  educational  grounds 
M.  Mil  sand  woidd  give  the  immediate  preference  to  Greek,  as 
being  essentially  the  language  of  youth;  essentially  calctdated  to 
supply  the  opening  mind  with  the  imaginative  symbols  which  are 
the  necessary  forerunners  of  thought :  but  the  close  relation  of 
Latin  to  French  gives  it,  in  his  opinion,  a  prior  claim  to  attention* 
as  well  as  an  imequalled  importance  in  eveiy  successive  stage  of 
edncation.  Like  every  foreign  language,  it  compels  the  child 
.who  employs  it  in  translation  or  otherwise  to  detach  his  thoughts 
from  any  hackneyed  expression  with  which  habit  may  have  con- 
fused them,  and,  as  it  were,  to  think  them  anew ;  and  unlike  any 
other,  Greek  excepted,  it  breaks  through  the  routine  of  his  mind 
without  disturbing  its  character  ;  it  does  not  reproduce  French 
forms  of  expression,  but  it  reproduces,  more  faithfully  than  French 
itself,  the  original  conceptions  from  %vhich  those  expressions  wttro 
derived.  To  the  more  a*lvMnr<-.l  Ktudont  it  is  a  ready-made 
system  of  self-examination* 
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"  The  transparent  words  by  which  the  Romans  rendered  their  ideas 
naturally  place  before  our  eyes  the  exact  image  of  the  modes  of  thought 
that  stifl  limit  the  number  and  nature  of  the  conceptions  which  we  accept, 
both  as  a  complete  terminology  and  as  the  intrinsic  essence  of  things." 

Finally,  it  possesses  the  still  more  obvious  and  more  compre- 
hensive function  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  French  for  every 
purpose  to  which  language  as  such  can  be  applied.  Of  these 
purposes,  the  most  prominent  for  good  or  evil  in  M.  Milsand's  mind 
is  its  reactive  influence  on  thought.  The  belief  in  such  an 
influence,  as  more  radical  and  more  extensive  than  it  is  genergilly 
imagined  to  be,  is  closely  interfused  with  his  whole  conception  of 
life,  and  therefore  of  education ;  and  although  the  direct  aim  and 
practical  treatment  of  his  present  work  disclaim  for  it  any  specula- 
tive intention,  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  treatise  not  on  the 
science  of  language,  but  on  its  philosophy.  He  reproaches  modem 
philologists  with  having  contented  themselves  with  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  language  is  formed,  whilst 
they  ignored  its  reflective  action  on  the  moral  being  of  hiunanity ; 
and  he  defines  his  own  position  more  clearly  still  by  declaring 
that  this  action  can  alone  account  for  the  propagation  of  divergent 
mental  characteristics  amongst  kindred  races,  and  of  common 
habits  of  thought  amongst  those  in  which  natural  differences  have 
continued  to  assert  themselves.  The  power  for  evil  which  he 
imputes  to  language  is  passive,  and  the  more  absolute  on  that 
account.  He  does  not  imagine  that  it  can  stimulate  mental 
growth  in  any  false  direction,  but  he  believes  it  can  repress  it  in 
every  direction  not  predetermined  by  itself.  **  It  has  the  effect  ot 
a  steel  garment"  or  casing  in  which  a  body  has  become  impri- 
soned. He  is  convinced  that  the  Latin  language  in  its  modem 
form  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  transmission  of  the  pagan 
spirit,  the  chief  instrument  by  which  "Roman  logic"  has  con- 
tinued to  exercise  "  its  heaviest  of  all  oppressions*'  on  the  French 
mind ;  and  he  urges  the  study  of  Latin  for  all  classes  of  French- 
men, not  as  a  foreign  language,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
mother-tongue,  that  the  meaning  of  its  fossilized  words  may  be 
neutralized  by  a  fuller  revelation,  and  that  those  words  themselves 
may  be  in  some  measure  revived  by  the  inflowing  current  of 
actual  human  emotion.  He  desires  his  readers  to  remember  that 
French  is  essentially  a  dead  language,  a  mere  aggregate  of  Latin 
roots,  from  which  all  trace  of  organic  life  has  disappeared ;  and 
that  a  Frenchman  brouglit  up  in  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  his 
mother-tongue  is  literally  without  a  verbal  medium  of  emotional 
communication.  The  most  complex  results  of  his  impressions  and 
thoughts  find  no  means  of  expression  beyond  a  collection  of 
"ossified  polysyllables"  employed  to  denote  certain  ideas,  bat 
possessing  no  more  descriptive  value,  no  more  power  of  awakening 
Buob  ideas  by  means  of  their  corresponding  image,  than  if  they 
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were  so  many  pebbles  flung  by  one  person  at  the  ear  of  another. 
lie  is  imprisoned  in  a  Tocabnlar)"  of  ready*niade  and  unchange- 
able words,  names  of  things  and  their  qualities,  and  his  ntterances 
are  therefore  restricted  to  judgments  formed  by  the  understanding 
iipon  things  and  qualities.  As  a  natural  reBnlt,»  that  primal  faculty 
•of  the  nund  by  which  direct  impressions  become  transformed  into 
personal  ideas  is  atrophized  within  him,  and  he  remains  for  Ufe  a 
pagan,  a  stranger  to  his  own  consciousness,  a  slave  to  the  behef 
in  imaginary  and  intellectual  existences  which  are  not  even 
hallucinations  of  his  own  brain.  With  a  mental  constitutiun  thus 
diseased,  experience  itself  is  unavaiHng. 

IL  llilsand  supports  these  assertions  by  a  comparison  of  French 
with  Enghsh,  which  he  considers  especially  calculated  to  display 
by  contrast  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  his  own  langimge.  Englidi^ 
^fi  he  describes  it,  is  far  from  homogeneous  in  character  ;  it  is  less 
the  result  of  any  organic  growth  than  of  the  organic  decomposition 
of  two  fonns  of  speech,  the  elements  of  which  cannot  even  be 
^united  imder  one  system  of  grammatical  niles ;  but  it  possesses 
the  creative  power  of  growing  languages ;  it  still  imposes  on 
those  who  tspcak  it  the  necessity  of  creating  new  terms  for  every 
fresh  sensation.     This  is  done  by  means  of  its  movable  affixes. 

'^'hich  behave  almost  Hke  tlie  primary  elements  of  half-formed 
words,  not  combining  with  the  verb  or  substantive  which  they 
^re  intended  to  modify,  but  assuming  towards  it  a  temporary 
juxtaposition  which  indicates  the  more  clearly  the  mental  con- 
ditions under  which  the  peculiar  impression  was  conceived,  A 
door  opens,  and  a  dog,  a  tortoise,  a  child,  or  a  majestic  person 
-comes  into  the  room.  A  Frenchman  sees  them  entei\  '*  bound- 
ing/' *' crawling,"  '^ninning,"  or  **  walking  solemnly,'*  as  the 
case  may  be.     For  these  different  Icinds  of  fact  he  has  but  one 

'general  and  abBtraet  term  which  denotes  no  visible  action,  and 
which  utters,  under  the  false  semblance  of  a  verb,  the  merely 
intelhgible  result  to  which  a  thousand  different  actions  may  con- 

l«duce*     The  Englishman,  on  the  contrar}*,  emplo3*s  as  his  verb  a 

I'word  by  which  the  visible  act  is  described,  and  indicates  by  a 
simple  preposition  the  aim  or  result  which  the  occasion  attaches 
to  it.  He  says  the  dog,  the  tortoise,  or  the  cliild,  bounds,  crawls, 
or  nms  into  the   room*    Again,   instead  of  the  abstract  word 

-  'cfiercher,  which  expresses  only  one  conceivable  hope  or  intention^ 
view  of  which  we  may  rummage  in  our  pocket,  ej'tejid  c»i/r  liantl 
in   the  dark,  look  out  of  the  window,  or  turn  over  thu  leaves  of  a 

^<lictionary,  the  Englishman  is  able  and  even  compelled  to  employ, 
&ach  in  its  turn,  as  many  descriptive  verbs  as  there  are  different 
^cta  to  be  accomplished  under  the  general  nam©  of  Beiking.    H© 

^©ays,  feel  for,  fumble  for,  look  out  for.  The  same  desoriptiv© 
character  attaches  to  English  adjectives;  theeo  denote  the  seuslbW 
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e£fect  which  the  given  quality  produces,  whilst  the  corresponding' 
words  in  French  express  purely  intelligible  types  of  character 
which  no  two  minds  can  conceive  in  the  same  manner,  but  which 
all  minds  clothe  alike  in  the  one  unmeaning  word.  In  short, 
English  appeals  to  the  imagination,  French  exclusively  to  th& 
intellect.  The  one  reflects  thought  in  its  subjective  conditions^ 
the  other  expresses  only  its  objective  results.  The  one  is  a  supple 
medium  for  all  spontaneous  and  individual  emotion,  the  other  is  a 
legal  mask  under  which  all  such  emotion  is  concealed.  German, 
of  course,  shares  with  English  this  elasticity,  which  is  an  essentia) 
feature  of  Teutonic  languages ;  it  even  surpasses  it  in  the  power 
of  raising  sensuous  images  by  means  of  abstract  terms.  The- 
words  Vnabhdngig^  ZufcUlig,  Unanstdndig^  for  instance,  whilst  ex- 
pressing an  abstract  idea,  recall  more  strongly  still  the  material 
impression  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  speech  of  an  English- 
man and  a  German  is  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  "  fall  of 
phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understandy^*' 
which  a£fect  the  mind  as  so  many  impressions  of  sight  or  hearing, 
or  so  many  stirrings  of  spontaneous  thought. 

M.  Milsand  is  convinced  that  the  power  of  extemporized  and 
individual  expression  which  he  identifies  with  mobility  of  roots 
adds  greatly  to  the  vividness — in  fact,  to  the  reality — of  social 
intercourse ;  that  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  sympathy  in  a  form 
of  speech  which  reflects  every  passing  affection  of  the  speaker^s 
mind,  and  which  thus  suggests  the  elements  of  an  idea  rather  than 
the  idea  itself — invokes  a  judgment  instead  of  imposing  one.  The 
few  French  words  which  still  denote  sensations  rather  than  ideas 
supply  him  with  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  more  humanizing 
influence  of  this  kind  of  expression;  he  contrasts  the  different 
characters  impressed  upon  an  argument  by  the  respective  use  of 
the  words  cliarmant  and  beau.  If  our  friend  says  a  thing  is  "  charm- 
ing," we  feel  no  desire  to  oppose  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with 
him,  because  he  is  only  stating  an  individual  impression,  which  a& 
such  we  cannot  be  expected  to  share,  and  in  which  we  may  sym- 
pathize without  sharing  it ;  but  if  he  says  it  is  "  beautiful,"  he 
asserts  the  existence  of  special  qualities  inherent  to  that  thing, 
and  thus  lays  down  the  law  as  to  what  we  also  ought  to  feel  con- 
cerning it.  Our  logic  is  immediately  provoked  to  disprove  the 
abstract  justness  of  the  opinion,  and  instead  of  simply  compaiing  our 
impression  with  his,  we  find  ourselves  labouring  to  demonstrate  to 
him  what  he  is  bound  to  think  in  spite  of  his  impressions. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  deeper  reaction  on  the  mind  itseli^  that 
we  are  desired  to  recognize  the  full  value  of  impressional  modes 
of  speech.  In  childhood  they  prepare  the  growth  of  ideas  by 
arousing  the  imagination,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  intelligence; 
and  in  later  life  they  assist  the  development  of  that  power  of  self- 
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analysis  which  destroys  the  hallucinations  of  mere  intelligence  and 
all  the  evil  instincts  wliich  shelter  themselves  behind  it.  Tliey 
help  ns  to  i^ecognize  the  stinings  of  our  own  nature  in  our  ideas 
no  lees  than  in  our  feelmgs ;  and  to  have  accomplished  this  is,  in 
M.  Mikaud's  opinion,  to  possess  all  Hberty  and  also  all  knowledge. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  if  there  existed  a  people  which^ 
while  possessing  the  power  of  thought,  possessed  also  a  language 
that  compelled  it  to  extempoiize  an  imaginative  expression  for 
every  one  of  its  ideas,  such  a  people  would  know  everj^thing 
without  learning  it.  It  would  know  by  instinct  the  genesis  of  all 
science,  and  would  therefore  possess  its  philosophy.  He  is  qtiite 
aware  that  such  a  case  is  impossible,  because  a  nation  possessed 
only  of  a  floating  vocabulaiy  would  never  attain  ihe  power  of 
thought ;  but  he  beheves  that  in  proportion  as  a  language  com- 
bines flexible  with  consolidated  expression,  the  power  of  conveying 
the  ciystallized  results  of  expeiience  mth  the  power  of  conveying 
it  in  its  temporary  and  indi\adual  character,  those  who  speak  it  will 
arrive  more  surely  at  the  practical  science  of  life ;  they  will  be  more 
secure  against  that  species  of  intellectual  paganism,  that  subjection 
to  ready-made  ideas,  which  is  the  '*  senile  malady"  of  civilization, 
French*  like  every  form  of  modera  Latin,  has  this  malady  of 
old  age.  The  Roman  conquest  imposed  on  the  people  of  ancient 
France  a  language  already  matured,  the  words  of  which  they 
could  barely  analyze  or  barely  articulate ;  and,  as  it  died  into  its 
new  existence,  it  afforded  no  means  of  expressing  the  primitive 
emotions  of  all  mankind  but  the  final  phraseology-  of  its  completed 
Roman  logic.  Modem  French  resembles  a  man  who  has  left 
behind  him  the  impressions  of  his  youth,  and  whose  utterances  are 
confined  to  the  rational  conclusions  of  his  old  age.  It  develops 
the  inteUigence  or  it  develops  nothing.  ** .  .  .  It  produces 
brains  in  which  everything  turns  to  ideas.''  It  allows  no  affection 
or  desire  to  convey  itself  to  the  mind  of  another  person,  or  even 
to  become  fixed  in  our  own»  until  it  has  been  '*  disindividualized '* 
and  **  dishumanized,''  '*  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  a  series  of 
equations  to  some  one  of  the  immutable  types  of  substance  or  of 
property  which  are  given  to  us  in  our  words."  A  poetic  handUng 
of  the  language  might  do  something  towards  counteracting  this 
purely  pliilosophic  tendency ;  but  one  fatal  fact  remains — the 
words  which  signify  abstract  ideas  have  become  detached  from 
the  picturesque  roots  which  represented  the  underlying  sensible 
fact,  and  as  sensations  and  ideas  have  become  disjoined  in  expres- 
sion, so  also  are  they  disjoined  in  experience^ 

'^  With  a  language  all  ^composed  of  concrete  terms  which  expross  only 

visible  objectH,  and  of  abstract  terms  which  express  only  ideas,  not  only 

[the  iudividiial  but  the  nation  is  cut  in  two;  the  whole  race  is  dividetl  into 

fait  uncultivated  crowd,  which  learns  nothing  because  tlte  ideal  vocabulary 

18  beyoud  the  reach  of  its  understanding,  and  an  aristocracy  uf  ^^asontra 
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who  only  employ  their  reason  to  lay  down  the  law  to  the  whole  world. 
Every  man  is  sj^t  into  a  libertine  and  an  ascetic,  into  a  temperament  upon 
which  experience  has  no  hold,  and  an  intelli^nce  which  can  suggest 
nothing  wiser  than  that  he  should  outrage  and  stifle  his  personality  to 
subject  himself  to  the  absolutism  of  his  opinions.  All  life  is  divided  into  a 
youth  consigned  to  excess  and  an  old  age  which,  feeling  the  disadvantages 
of  excess,  takes  refuge  in  a  servile  fanaticism.  Our  painting  and  our  poetry 
contain  side  by  side  the  most  imbridled  sensualities  and  the  most  preter- 
human idealism.  Our  political  history  is  divided  into  fits  of  lawlessness 
and  fits  of  self-renunciation.  Our  national  philosophy  passes  abruptly  from 
Romanticism  to  Positivism,  or  from  an  orgie  in  which  the  imagination 
strives  only  to  subserve  the  pleasures  of  sense,  to  a  Buddhistic  conviction 
that  man's  highest  mission  is  self-annihilation." 

M.  Milsand  is  fully  aware  that  this  estimate  of  the  moral  ten- 
dencies of  his  native  language  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chimera,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  all  those  who  speak  one 
language  only,  its  good  or  evil  effect  on  their  minds  is  as  impercep- 
tible as  the  effect  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  their  bodies,  and  that 
tmderstandings  moulded  by  certain  habits  of  expression  can  very 
rarely  be  in  a  position  to  judge  them;  and  the  question  is  one 
which  the  majority  of  his  English  readers  will  not  attempt  to 
judge ;  but  they  at  least  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing 
chimerical  in  his  statement  of  existing  facts. 

He  has  expressed,  with  startling  distinctness,  the  idea  which 
the  contact  of  French  literature  arouses  more  or  less  definably 
in  every  English  mind — that  the  educated  part  of  the  nation  is 
deficient  in  those  healthy  moral  emotions  which  are  the  joint 
product  of  instinct  and  intelligence ;  and  that  feeling  is  too  often 
with  it  either  entirely  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  material,  or 
entirely  of  the  intelligence,  and  therefore  untrue.  His  concluding 
remarks  on  the  genius  of  French  language  and  thought  are  also  a 
masterpiece  of  critical  power.  The  French,  he  says,  are  justly 
proud  of  their  language  for  its  clear  and  prompt  expressiveness.  It 
tolerates  neither  vagueness  nor  ambiguity  of  thought,  for  it  can 
only  utter  what  has  been  distinctly  conceived.  The  very  im- 
personaUty  of  its  abstmct  words  compels  the  mind  to  attach  to 
them  some  kind  of  idea ;  and  whenever  it  is  spoken  in  the  forms 
of  educated  life,  ideas  spring  up  with  almost  magical  rapidity. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  extemporized  and  rapidly  extended  culture 
is  somewhat  artificial  and  unsolid.  It  lifts  the  mind  instead  of 
making  it  grow.  Ideas  scurry  in  all  directions,  but  they  disap- 
pear as  they  come ;  they  are  Uke  dead  leaves  whirling  through 
the  air,  which  can  only  fall  and  decay.  They  are  not  the  growth 
of  experience,  and  experience  can  add  nothing  to  them.  The 
very  transparency  of  French  expressions  is  a  trap  to  the  under- 
standing. Ideas  are  rapidly  excited,  apparently  as  rapidly  under- 
atoody  and  yet  every  phrase  of  a  conversation  may  be  a  veil 
dropped  between  the  minds  of  the  conversing  persons ;  aad  in 
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the  invariable  words  in  which  each  asmimee  the  presence  of  hm 
own  thought,  it  is  bnt  a  double  monologue  which  they  carry  on 
between  them.  Mind  and  mind  remain  apart,  and  in  this  con* 
tinned  isolation  people  acquire  an  instinctive  belief  that  all  men 
tliink  aright,  and  that  the  incontestable,  or  the  tmbelievable,  or 
the  absurd,  is  the  same  for  all  men  and  for  all  time. 

*'*'  And  iinfortunat-ely  the  education  which  wo  are  tlms  obligetl  to  gi\'^ 
ourselves  develops  in  us  a  horror  of  complexity,  a  passion  fur  simplifica- 
tiou  at  any  price,  which  asserts  itself  every  day  more  tyranuicaUy.  Instead 
of  widening  as  w©  grow  old,  instead  of  extendiug  moi'e  and  more  oui* 
consciousuess  of  reality  and  of  ourselves,  we  become  only  more  skilled  in  the 
art  of  abridged  explanation;  in  the  art  of  eluding  all  the  complexities  of 
experience,  by  reducing  it  to  tliree  or  four  supposed  primary  factors.  In 
order  to  know  what  we  have  to  expect  hom.  a  man  whom  we  see  every 
day,  we  substitute  for  him  an  idea  which  equally  corresponds  to  alf 
mankind,  and  we  decide  the  question  by  an  axiom  which  remains  true 
under  every  circumstance.  In  order  to  discover  whether  a  certain  thing- 
pleases  or  displeases  us,  our  intelligence  flies  o£f  before  we  art*  aware  of 
it  to  the  world  of  entities;  and  it  is  from  our  idea  of  what  is  in  itself 
lieautifiil,  that  we  decide  how  that  particular  thing  ought  to  have  impressetl 
us*     .    .     ,** 

And  after  summing  up  the  case  in  the  emphatic  declaration,  "  Our 
language  nails  lis  to  a  syBtera  of  objective  dogmatism,"  he  con- 
cludes : — 

"Wlien  wo  have  no  longer  the  smiling  dogmarism  which  believes 
itself  in  possession  of  absolute  truth,  and  which  thinks  oidy  of  deducing- 
from  that  truth  a  law  eternally  binding  on  the  universe,  we  still  keep  up 
the  same  habit  of  mind.  We  simply  revert,  to  a  morose  and  sceptical 
dogmatism,  and  no  longer  hoping  to  find  what  we  were  seeking,  we 
conclude  that  tliere  is  tiothing  to  tie  sought.  Our  pi^evaillng  mental  con- 
ditior*  is  one  of  pure  intelligence,  which  allows  us  to  conceive  nf»  other 
truth  than  the  true  knowledge  of  the  everlasting  external  forces  which  we 
regard  as  the  only  causes  of  all  we  see  or  experience.'* 

M.  Milsand  has  admii-ably  proved  the  coincidence,  in  liis  own 
countiy,  of  a  certain  habit  of  thought  with  the  form  of  language 
to  which  it  is  logically  most  akin ;  and  we  follow  him  so  far  id 
his  endeavour  to  supply  inverse  proofs  of  his  theory,  as  to  admit 
that  thinking  individuals  will  think  more  lucidly  in  French,  more 
Tarioufily  and  vividly  in  German  and  English.  But  the  idea 
of  a  reactive  influence  in  words  both  necessary  and  univei-sal  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  the  known  peculiarities  of  the  EngUeh  mind. 
Although  the  English  language  is  continually,  according  to  M, 
Milsand's  estimate,  holding  up  to  the  national  consciousness  the 
reflection  of  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought,  there  exist*  no 
nation  by  which  they  are  more  habitually  ignored ;  whether  this  be 
cause  or  consequence  of  the  fact  that  our  moral  and  religion r 
convictions  tend  constantly  to  the  maintenance  of  an  ideal  of 
truth  in  which  they  are  of  no  account*  In  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sense  of  individuality  attains  a  morbid  development, 
and  the  national  character  has  been  as  steadily  weakened  by  its 
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subjective  spirit,  as  the  English  has  been  braced  and  even  narrowed 
by  the  opposite  tendency.  Such  facts  are,  perhaps,  enough  to 
prove  that  the  reactive  power  of  speech  is  but  one  among  many 
influences  by  which  mental  growth  is  determined ;  and  men  of 
science  will  accuse  M.  Milsand  of  not  making  just  allowance  for 
the  well-known  natural  tendencies  which  must  at  all  times  have 
co-operated  with  it.  The  difference  which  he  seeks  to  establish 
between  the  practical  values  of  certain  isolated  words  appear?  to 
us  also  to  be  scarcely  confirmed  by  experience.  His  supposed 
distinction  between  beau  and  cliarmant  is  theoretically  complete, 
but  we  beheve  it  to  be  non-existent  in  fact.  It  is  neutralized  by 
the  habitual  confusion  of  those  very  mental  conditions  which  the 
words  are  separately  intended  to  express.  Most  men  instinctively 
assume  that  their  personal  impressions  have  a  sufficient  external 
cause,  and  their  saying  that  a  thing  is  charming  is  therefore  the 
expression  of  a  beUef  that  it  has  an  absolute  and  inherent  power 
to  charm.  We  really  find  that  the  epithets  beautiful  and  chajnning 
are  used  indifferently,  except  in  so  far  as  tbey  denote  different 
kinds  of  attractiveness;  and  if  they  were  not,  the  effect  would 
probably  be  the  same ;  for  as  long  as  we  beheve  that  our  impres- 
sions are  rationally  just,  we  shall  see  a  defect  of  judgment  in  all 
such  €U3  disagi'ee  with  them,  whether  expressed  as  a  personal 
affection  or  as  an  abstract  beUef.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive 
that  human  intercourse  should  be  seriously  affected  by  any  form 
of  language  through  wliich  it  is  habitually  earned  on,  because 
the  testimony  of  language  is  necessarily  weaker  than  that  of  the 
collective  impressions  through  which  one  nature  reveals  itself  to 
another,  and  is  instinctively  subordinated  to  them ;  a  fact  which 
M.  Milsand  himself  concedes  in  the  case  of  all  intimate  relations. 
The  subject  is,  however,  too  comprehensive  for  any  present  at- 
tempt at  discussing  it. 

The  first  step  which  M.  Milsand  prescribes  in  his  method  of 
linguistic  instruction  contains  impKcitly  its  whole  course;  and, 
once  admitting  that  the  intelUgence  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  ordinary  facts  of  consciousness,  it  suppUes  a  powerful  illus- 
tration of  the  delusions  most  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  the 
assistance  which  may  be  derived  from  language  in  expelling 
them.  It  is  useless,  he  considers,  to  begin  explaining  to  a  child 
the  construction  of  Latin  or  French  till  he  has  been  deUvered  from 
his  primitive  incapacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  compound 
words.  Compound  words  exist  under  two  classes:  as  real  or 
natural  compounds,  and  slb  false  or  artificial  ones.  Of  the  former 
class  we  have  instances  in  tixe  French  verb  Sprouvery  and  the  Latin 
eapugnare:  of  the  latter  in  the  French  portemanteau  and  the 
Latin  armig^r.  The  true  compound  is  the  result  of  amalgamation, 
the  false  onie  of  aggregation  or  connection.   The  one  represents  a 
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simple  idea  engendered  by  the  coincidenco  of  two  epontaneons 
impressions;  the  other  is  a  complex  idea,  deliberately  formed  out  of 
t%vo  fiimple  ones-     It  is  characteristic  of  a  child  to  imagine  that 
^  componnds  are  of  the  nature  of  false  ones,  because  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  inteiTial  operations  by  which  ideas  are  pi*oduced,  and 
therefore  believes  all  liis  ideas  to  represent  outward  objects  ori 
Teahties,  and  all  relations  to  be  objective*     He  Avill,  therefore' 
have  great  difficulty  in  following  out  the  meanmg  of  such  a  word 
as  ea'pur^nare,  which  is  a  natural  product  and  not  a  lo^cal  one,j 
and  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  explain  to  him  that  in  takmg  a  to\ 
by  Btoim  there  is  no  question  of  driving  it  out,  as  the  word 
appears  to  denote,  but  that  whenever  we  fight  our  way  into  a 
strong  place  somebody  must  be  driven  out  of  it,  and  that  these  two 
ideas  have  grown  together  in  people's  cainds  and  found  their  way 
into  one  word*     But  it  is  just  by  multiplying  instances  of  this 
kind  of  word,  by  inducing  him  to  feel  his  way  into  its  meaning 
instead  of  merely  thinking  it  out,  that  the  tnie  lesson  of  language 
will  be  brought  home  and  the  pereonal  element  in  thought  mil  baj 
revealed  to  him.     The  Latin  verb  aspergerc  is  also  adduced  as  an^ 
inBtructive  instance  of  this  natural  process  of  formation.     Origi- 
nally the  preposition  ad  and  the  verb  spargere  were  separately 
employed  wdth  the  substantive,  denoting  the  object  towards  wliichf 
the  action  of  scattering  was  directed  ;  but  the  habitual  association 
of  the  idea  with  that  of  the  tendency  gave  rise  to  a  terra  in  which 
the  act  and  the  tendency  were  included;  or  rather,  in  which  the 
result  of  the  tendency  expressed  itself  as  the  act.     And  thus 
also  are  the  many  false  verbs  explained  wliich  have  foimd  their 
way  into  the  French  language. 

As  is  apparent  from  these  remarks,  the  author  does  not  imagine 
that  language  will  do  its  "perfect  work"  without  continued 
personal  assistance.  Such  assistance  is,  indeed,  with  him  the 
main  element  in  all  early  education ;  and  the  watchful,  intelligent 
activity  which  his  system  imposes  on  the  teacher  a  mind  is  perhaps 
the  one  argument  in  its  disfavour*  It  is  only  m  family  hfe»  or  Ufe 
arranged  on  a  domestic  pattern,  that  the  opportunities  for  such 
action  would  present  themselves ;  and  the  heads  of  families  would 
only  too  seldom  be  found  possessed  of  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  profit  by  them*  These  objections  are  in  some  measure 
anticipated  by  M*  Milsand's  own  statement  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  personal  education  is  beset ;  and  he  exposes  them^  indeed^ 
with  BO  much  eloquence  as  to  prove  that,  for  him  at  least,  the  plan 
of  a  mutual  development  of  thought  and  expression  is  no  purely 
theoretic  idea  but  a  painfully  tested  possibility. 

It  is  not,  he  says,  the  ignorance  of  children  which  constitutei«i 
the  difficulty  of  instructing  them :  it  is  their  semi-inability  to  learn* 
The  beet  chosen  words  suggest  nothing  to  a  child  but  what  Hes 
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within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  experience;  and  from  the 
moment  they  cease  to  appeal  to  his  experience,  he  accepts  them 
as  something  which  he  is  obliged  to  know  and  repeat,  and  in  a 
manner  believe,  but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  thoughts 
or  those  of  any  other  person.  K  he  is  unintelligent  they  teach 
him  sounds,  or  what  is  worse.  At  best,  if  his  intelligence  is  quick, 
they  fill  his  head  with  myths  and  phantoms,  which  prevent  his 
laying  hold  of  himself  and  conceiving  what  you  want  him  to 
learn.  The  same  difficulty  repeats  itself  at  every  subsequent  stage 
of  education.  As  you  must  first  transmit  your  experience  to  a 
child  who  cannot  imagine  what  he  has  not  seen,  you  must  trans- 
mit, later  on,  the  general  ideas  of  your  intelligence  to  a  youth  who 
has  as  yet  no  abstract  intelligence,  or  your  moral  conclusions  to 
a  being  who  has  no  moral  sense,  or  the  results  of  your  own  inner 
consciousness  to  a  mind  preoccupied  with  external  things,  and  iu 
which  self-consciousness  is  still  imawakened.  You  must  create 
imagination  by  means  of  images,  and  by  conceptions  the  power 
of  conceiving.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  €ver  directly  communicated. 
Amongst  the  rustic  populations,  the  disabilities  of  childhood  con- 
tinue through  life  ;.and  M.  Milsand  gives  a  stiiking  picture  of  their 
mental  condition,  in  a  discussion  of  the  electoral  rights  with  which 
they  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  so  prematurely  invested.  They 
are  reproached,  he  says,  with  indifference  to  these  rights  and  with 
a  readiness  to  employ  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  first  despotism 
that  presents  itself.  The  truth  is,  they  are  precisely  in  the  moral 
condition  which  engendered  the  patiiarchal  despotism  of  all 
primitive  societies ;  they  can  conceive  no  authority  that  is  not  a 
despotism ;  no  authority  that  is  not  identical  with  the  particular 
man,  whether  judge,  gendarme,  or  "  maire,"  by  whom  it  is  held ; 
they  can  form  no  idea  of  a  fixed  institution,  or  an  organized 
system,  or  a  joint  activity  tending  towards  results  which  are  not 
the  definite  expression  of  any  individual  ^vill.  The  Invisible  and 
the  Collective  have  no  existence  for  them.  For  this  simple  Fetish- 
ism of  the  peasant  our  author  prescribes  the  same  remedy  as  for 
the  intellectual  paganism  of  his  social  superiors — the  quickening 
of  that  inner  sense  through  which  all  knowledge  is  evolved — the 
stirring,  in  fact,  of  the  imagination;  and  he  admits  with  regret 
that  primary  instruction  can  do  little  towards  this  end  because  it 
deals  necessarily  with  the  most  general  facts  and  such  as  least 
appeal  to  the  personal  pains  and  pleasures  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  undeveloped  understanding.  The  picturesque  quaUties  of 
Latin  will,  in  his  opinion,  assert  themselves  very  favourably  even 
at  this  earliest  stage  of  education ;  but  the  influences  &om  which 
he  hopes  the  most  are  of  a  different  order,  and  it  is  from  the  parent, 
not  the  teacher,  that  he  demands  them  ;  they  are  those  of  religious 
instraction  and  the  corresponding  domestic  discipline.    The  direct 
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importance  to  his  country,  and,  indeed,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a 
wholesome  reUgious  feeUng  is  implied  if  not  expressed  in  every 
portion  of  his  work,  but  he  claims  for  it  an  aesthetic  and  educa- 
tional value  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  England,  where  it 
constitutes  fur  so  many  persons  the  entire  poetry  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  all  that  a  reUgioiis  trainmg  may  do,  if  it  combine 
example  with  precept^  towards  correcting  the  necessary  ban-enness 
of  school  teaching.  It  will  giro  the  expenence  of  an  impei^sonal 
necessity  stronger  than  any  personal  will,  and  which  protects  at 
the  same  time  that  it  coerces  5  and  it  will  teach  the  transcendent 
nature  of  that  necessity  as  far  as  it  can  be  taught  by  facts 
exceeding  the  experience  of  a  cliikh  but  still  analogous  to  it- 
M,  SUlsand  says  veiy  truly  of  children,  what  he  might  say  with 
truth  of  very  many  growii-up  people,  that  their  mind  is  capable 
of  no  higher  abstraction  than  the  conceiving  of  a  thing  which 
they  do  not  actually  see  j  but  they  can  be  made  to  conceive  some- 
thing which  they  do  not  see ;  and  the  religious  doctrines  which 
convey  abstract  truths  under  the  form  of  natui-al  though  invisible 
persons,  and  human  though  remote  events,  can  therefore  do  for  the 
mental  development  of  the  lower  classes  what  for  the  present 
notlmig  else  can. 

M.  Milsand's  suggestions  for  the  external  reorganization  of 
public  teaching  are  constantly  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which 
pervades  his  more  abstract  conception  of  it.  In  its  application  to 
the  lower  classes  it  should  not  be  gratuitous,  because  the  habit  of 
expecting  free  schooling  for  their  cliildren  is  the  first  step  towards 
expecting  a  gratuitous  provision  of  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  should  be  compulsoiy,  because  it  represents  a  moi-al  obhgation 
on  the  side  of  parents,  and  because  the  legal  enforcing  of  such  an 
obUgation  is  the  way  to  create,  in  timCj  a  spontaneous  recognition 
of  it.  In  its  higher  phases,  education  should  no  longer  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  State,  because  official  instruction  represents  an 
official  light  to  determine  public  con\'iction8,  whilst  it  is  itself 
either  deadened  by  the  confticting  claims  of  various  forms  of  dog- 
matism, or  successively  actuated  by  them  all*  It  must  not  be 
exclusively  free,  because  free  instruction  (etiseignement  libre)  m 
necescsarily  floating  and  necessarily  incomplete ;  it  follows  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  social  excitement  and  reaction  ;  it  founds  no  traditions* 
it  enforces  no  discipline;  it  gives  courses  of  study  which  (if  followed 
at  all)  may  be  followed  in  a  spirit  of  careless  cynicism,  and  which 
leave  the  student  witliout  moral  guidance  at  an  age  when  such 
guidance  would  alone  preserve  him  from  retaining  his  intelligence 
in  the  service  of  his  inclinations  and  developing  the  one  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other.  The  opposite  evils  of  these  two  systems 
are  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  formation  of  organized  educational 
traditions  sufficiently  various  to  represent  the  most  definite  types 
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of  culture,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  became  identified  with  the 
opinions  of  any  sect  or  party,  would  represent  them  in  their  most 
intelligent  and  patriotic  form ;  and  such  traditions  would  be,  in 
M.  Milsand's  opinion,  most  surely  created  by  provincial  univer- 
sities more  or  less  resembling  in  character  those  of  England  and 
Germany.  He  also  strongly  advises  the  institution  in  France  of  a 
class  of  Kterary  and  secular  canonicates  on  the  model  of  the 
English  fellowships,  and  thus  securing  to  the  cause  of  learning  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  should  be  above  the  temptation  to 
waste  or  misuse  their  intelligence  in  the  struggle  for  mere  existence. 
It  is  to  the  universal  necessity  of  converting  knowledge  into 
money,  no  less  than  to  the  insuflBcient  means  of  obtaining  it,  that 
he  attributes  the  loss  of  intellectual  pre-eminence  which  his  country 
has  sustained.  His  objection  to  merely  bread-winning  acquire- 
ments extends  to  every  department  of  life ;  and  one  of  his  most 
strenuous  warnings  is  directed  against  technicality  of  instruction 
— ^not,  indeed,  against  scientific  study,  nor  the  study  of  any  of  the 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  for  all  of  which  he  would  give 
much  greater  facilities  than  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed ;  but  he 
distinctly  condemns  that  distribution  of  knowledge  which  tends 
only  to  the  fonnation  of  good  professional  men,  whatever  their 
profession  may  be.  He  declares  that  such  an  education  is  neither 
national  nor  patriotic,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  system  of  culture  which  will  unite  the 
various  classes  instead  of  isolating  them ;  which  will  enable  them 
severally  to  realize  what  lies  outside  their  own  interests,  and  to 
reckon  with  interests  other  than  their  own.  The  need  of  such  a 
system  once  acknowledged,  the  importance  of  letters,  above  all  of 
ancient  letters,  at  the  period  of  life  which  corresponds  to  secondary 
instruction,  would  inevitably  reassert  itself  in  the  pubKc  mind. 

In  the  last  chapter  or  appendix,  wiitten  after  the  war,  and  in 
the  hght  of  its  tremendous  experiences,  the  author  reiterates  his 
belief  that  the  plan  of  mental  culture  he  has  traced  out  is  the 
one,  jpar  excellence,  of  which  his  country  stands  in  need.  She  has 
shown,  it  is  true,  that  her  essential  weakness  is  the  want  of  self- 
control,  and  the  failing  to  employ  her  intelligence  in  seeking 
every-day  rules  of  justice  and  of  right;  but  for  this  very  reason 
she  requires  the  kind  of  training  which  will  develop  la  pensie 
personnelley  and  place  her  individuals  face  to  face  with  their  own 
conscience.  An  education  which  encourages  the  free  exercise 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  to  France,  because  ideas  of  duty  will 
never  maintain  themselves  there  unless  confirmed  by  her  under- 
standing and  her  knowledge.  But  understanding  and  will  are 
two  distinct  things,  and  M.  Milsand  dwells  here  more  urgently 
than  ever  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  former  to  supply  those  motives 
to  virtue  which  at  best  it  only  indirectly  creates,  and  according 
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to  many  thiukers  caauot  create  at  all.  Before  all  things  the  un- 
tutored mind  must  be  Bubjected  to  that  continued  pressure  which 
will  arouse  in  it  the  sense  of  social  existence,  of  its  constant 
relations  to  surrounding  men  and  things,  and  the  constant  obli- 
gations which  arise  from  them. 

The  diflTerence  between  undei-standing  and  will,  between  ideas 
and  motives,  is,  in  M.  Mileand's  opinion,  the  true  lesson  of  national 
and  individual  history,  and  one  which  is  too  often  overlooked.  In 
that  difference  lies  the  distinction  between  ancient  and  modem  life, 
and  between  Christian  morality  and  the  morality  of  philosophic 
Greece-  The  opponents  of  Christianity  assert  that  it  brought 
nothing  new  into  the  world,  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true.  Wo 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  all  the  practical 
precepts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel ;  and  which,  as  the 
writer  adds,  have  become  the  foundation  of  English  political  life* 
But  in  England  these  precepts  are  something  more  than  ideas, 
and  Greece  has  fallen  because  with  her  they  were  not.  Behind 
the  actiinty  of  her  intelligence  was  the  absolute  disorder  of  her 
desires.  And  so,  more  or  less,  it  has  been  with  France,  She  has  not 
failed  in  the  power  of  conceiving  the  best  principles  of  prudence 
and  justice,  but  in  the  power  of  subjecting  her  decisions  to  them, 

^•■She  bas  early  imag-ined  the  theory  of  representative  goveranient. 
She  has  ex[>osed  with  eloquence  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  individuals 
and  of  nations*  She  has  not  been  wanting  in  generosity  and  devotion,  or 
even  in  reflection  and  patience.  But  she  has  l>een  unable  to  hold  her 
motives  in  check.  In  spite  of  her  science  and  her  reasonings  she  has 
remained  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  her  ambitions,  her  angers,  and  her 
dislikes ;  and  her  intelligence  has  too  often  served  her  to  imagine  argu- 
ments for  duping  herself,  arguments  merely  calculated  to  prove  that  that 
'  which  pleased  her  was  just  and  true,  and  that  which  did  not  untniei, 
or  worthy  of  condemnation." 

It  is  possible,  of  coui-se,  to  dispute  the  working  power  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  M,  Milsaud's  system,  possible  to  doubt  whether 
Fmnce  will  ever  read  in  the  history  of  classic  antiquity  the  lesson 
he  beheves  it  to  contain  ;  or  whether  the  burstuig  of  the  fetters 
of  a  dead  language  will  do  much  towards  rcTiving  the  moral 
sense  which  has  been  stifled  by  the  double  pressure  of  material 
impulses  on  the  one  hand  and  too  abstract  reason  on  the  other*  But 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  displayed  an  almost  prophetic 
insight  in  the  detection  of  his  countrj^'s  mental  disease,  and  an 
almost  prophetic  courage  in  the  exposing  it.  We  know  how 
uncertain  is  the  prophet's  reward  in  his  own  land;  perhaps  it 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  present  case  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
sister  country  to  whose  language  and  institutioDs  M.  Milsand 
has  devoted  so  much  patient  attention  and  whose  best  thoughts 
his  present  work  has  expressed. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  ENGLAND,  NEW 
ENGLAND,  AND  INDIA.* 


**  One  knocked  at  the  Bd<ned$  door;  and  a  voice  tuked 
from  wUMn,*  Who  U  there  r  And  he  anneered,  *  It 
U  i:  Then  the  voice  said,  '  This  house  wiU  not  hold 
me  and  thee.'  And  the  door  vas  not  opened.  Them 
went  the  Lover  into  the  desert^  and  fasted  andpraifed 
in  eotitvde.  And  softer  a  yiear  he  retnTned,  and 
knocked  again  cU  the  door.  And  again  the  voice  asked, 
•  Who  U  thereV  and  he  said,  'It  is  Thysdft  and  the 
door  teas  opened  to  hinC 


WHOEVER  receives  with  open  arms  this  parable  of  the 
Persian  poet  is  or  may  be  a  Transcendentalist.  Whoever 
asks  what  it  means  should  hold  himself  warned  off  from  the 
gronnd  occupied  or  tmversed  by  Transcendental  writers  or 
thinkers.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — and  the  point  will  again 
arise  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs — that  all  deeply  devout  souls 
are,  in  their  most  devout  moments,  Transcendentalists.  There  is 
an  anecdote  which  runs  that  Wilberforce  once  took  Pitt  to  hear 
Bichard  Cecil  at  St.  John's,  Bedford  Row,  and  that  Pitt,  in  calm 
bewilderment,  said  to  his  friend,  "  But  what,  what  does  he  mean  I 
Love  of  God  ?  Love  of  God  ?  I  do  not  imderstand  him."  Cecil 
and  Wilberforce,  and  all  such  men,  are,  when  Transcendentalists, 
Transcendental  at  the  expense  of  their  logic ;  but  the  anecdote 
may  serve  to  illustrate  on  a  small  scale  the  kind  of  conflict  which 
arose  in  New  England  when  what  took  the  name  of  Transcen- 
dentalism grafted  itself,  to  use  the  language  of  the  younger 
Channing,  upon  the  somewhat  stunted  stock  of  the  old-fashioned 
orthodox  Unitarianism. 

*  TranBcendentalisin  in  New  England.  A  History.  By  Octavins  B.  Frothingham, 
Anthor  of  "Life  of  Theodore  Parker,"  "Religion  of  Humanity,"  &c.  Putnam,  New 
York. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England ;  or.  The  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free 
Inquiry.  By  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  re-issued  with  an  Introductory 
Chapter  on  "Recent  Deyelopmonts,"  by  James  Martinoau,  LL.D.,  D.D.  Tnibner, 
London. 

The  New  Affinities  of  Faith.    By  James  Martineau.    Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 

The  God  of  Revelation  His  own  Interpreter.    By  James  Martineau. 

Bnhmo  Soma]  Tracts. 
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The  book  of  Mr.  Frotliingham  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  ehort 
atudiee  of  the  life,  work,  and  writings  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the 
new  school,  than  of  any  compact,  luminous,  or  inspiring  view  of 
Transcendentalism  iisell*.  The  studies  themselves  are  admirable ; 
and  Mr.  Frothingham,  besides  havmg  pei*8onal  relations  with  some 
of  the  leaders  and  Bixth-foim  students  of  the  school  in  question, 
is  a  clear,  well-informed,  effective,  and  admirablj^  candid  writer* 
But  his  accounts  of  the  Transcendental  doctrine  and  modes  of 
thought  leave  upon  the  mind  a  little  of  the  same  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction as  (for  example)  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Lewes  to  expound 
Schelling.  You  feel  that  his  last  affinities  are  elsewhere.  You 
cannot  signalize  any  gmve  error  of  statement ;  perhaps  the  truth 
of  the  case  may  be  got  wthin  the  phraseologj"  employed  by  him : 
but  a  hard,  blunt,  abnipt  sense  of  irreceptiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  annalist  or  expounder  comes  over  one  upon  reading  a  passage 
like  this,  which  occurs  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  volume,  a 
chapter  which  gives  a  view  of  Transcendentalism  as  i^elated  to 
religion : — 

*^  The  Transcendental  doctrine,"  says  ilr.  Fmthingbam,  *'  has  been 
exposed  to  most  deadly  assault  on  the  ethical  side.  The  theory  of  moral 
intuition,  which  held  that  ^  every  man '  is,  according  to  the  '  catitious ' 
statement  of  James  ^Valker,  "^  bom  with  a  nic>ral  faculty,  or  the  element» 
of  a  mora!  facnlty,  which,  on  being  developed,  creates  in  him  the  idea 
of  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  conduct ;  whicli  summons  him  l»efore 
the  tribunal  of  his  own  soul  for  judgment  ou  the  rectitude  of  his  pur- 
poses, Avhich  grows  up  into  an  habitual  sense  uf  f>ersonal  responsibility-, 
and  thuB  prepares  him,  as  his  views  are  enlarged,  to  cominiehend  the 
moral  government  of  God,  and  to  feel  his  own  i"espoD8ibility  tu  God  as 
a  moral  govenior,' — has  fallen  iuto  g-eneral  disrepute ;  and  in  its  place  a 
persuasion  is  abroad,  that,  in  tlie  iaji^Tiagc  of  Grote,  '  the  universal  and 
essential  tendencies  of  the  moral  sense  admit  of  being  most  satisfactorily 
deduced  froin  other  elementary  principles  of  our  ijatures/  It  is  no%v  «  .  . 
contended  that  conscience  itself  is  a  product  of  education,  a  deposit  left 
in  the  crucible  of  exjjerimenti  a  habit  forme<i  by  the  usage  of  man^nd/' 

This  is  true  enough;  it  u  bo  contended;  and  by  the  large 
majority  of  ethical  writers  it  is  superciliously  assumed  to  be  almost 
beyond  diecnssion.  Indeed  Jlr.  Frothinghara  himself  proceeds  to 
say  that 

*Hhe  justification  of  this  view  has  gone  eo  far  that  it  seems  likely  t^ 
become  the  recognized  ac<"Oimt  of  tlils  matter;  but  in  course  of  sub- 
stantiating this  d<x»triue,  a  new  foundation  for  ethical  feeling  and  judcrment 
is  laid,  w*hich  is  as  inimovable  aa  the  Trn  i  1  id  ^  f aets  of  eo  i  ss/ 

The  moral  senriments  are  ropresented  ;  on  the  entiri  the 

race,  on  rec*fs  of  fact  built  up  by  the  livc^  ul  niillions  of  nieii,  Ir^nii  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  of  humanity.  ,  ,  .  ,  The  institution  is  refeiTe<f 
to  JUiothcr  ^'enenis,  but  it  is  equally  rlear,  and  ei[Ufdly  certain.  The 
difference  of  origin  creates  no  dilTerenre  of  cliaracter.  Moral  distinction* 
are  precisely  the  same  foi-  Idealists  und  Sensationalist s<  Here,  at  Icastt 
the  Transcendental  is t  and  his  adversary  can  dwell  in  amity  together,'* 

\Mien  a  writer,  however  able  and  candid,  treats  aa  if  it  would 
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be  bridged  over  by  phrases  like  these  a  gulf  which  is  high  as 
heaven  and  deep  as  the  pit,  he  awakens  a  feeUng  of  irreconcilable 
repugnance  among  those  who  fight  on  the  other  side.  All  the 
new  disguises  have  not  altered  by  a  line  or  a  hue  the  stubborn 
features  of  the  old  SensationaUsm.  Moral  distinctions  which  repose 
on  the  ancestral  experience  of  the  race  in  the  most  modem  sense 
have  to  us  a  foundation  as  shaky  as  any  which  a  Condillao  or  a 
Cabanis  could  devise  for  them.  We,  and  those  who  think  with  us, 
shall  still  maintain  that  though  there  may  be,  indeed  must  be, 
progress  founded  upon  experience  in  the  appKcation  of  the 
primary  moral  ideas,  or  the  moulding  of  conduct  in  the  primary 
moral  forms,  those  ideas  or  forms  have  themselves  no  "genesis" 
of  the  sort  which  is  here  suggested  for  them.  The  sense  of  duty 
was  never  at  any  time  (so  we  maintain)  a  sense  of  convenience ; 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  worm-Uke  dread  of  punishment 
began  to  wriggle  upwards  into  something  like  conscience.  By  no 
legerdemain  of  the  intellect  can  you  "evolve"  the  one  from 
the  other.  By  no  fire  of  the  imagination  can  you  lift  the 
celestial  jewel,  conscience,  out  of  the  crucible  into  which  you 
have  dropped  only  fear  of  pain  or  desire  of  pleasure.  To  us  it  is  not 
more  absurd  to  say  twice  two  are  five  than  to  aflSrm  that  appre- 
hension of  a  penalty  or  love  of  approbation  could  ever  come  to 
yield  the  sense  of  duty.  The  two  things,  we  maintain,  are 
eternally  disparate.  They  may,  of  course,  exist  side  by  side,  or 
one  within  the  other,  like  rind  and  kernel ;  but  the  passage  from 
fear  or  conmiodity  to  conscience  is  unthinkable.  It  is  chamc- 
teristic  of  a  certain  school  of  advocacy  to  begin  the  "  ministry  of 
reconciliation"  from  the  side  of  morahty;  and  unfortunately  it 
is  easy  to  confuse  the  issue.  The  conduct  of  mankind  is  not 
visibly  dependent  upon  any  theory  of  ultimate  morality  or  its 
sanctions  ;  and  things  would  for  a  long  while  go  on  much  as  usual 
if  the  notion  that  morality  had  no  final  forms  and  no  final  con- 
nection with  reHgious  truth  were  to  get  well  into  the  heads  of  half 
mankind.  So  this  "  ministry  of  reconciUation  "  is  actively  carried 
on  everywhere.  But  in  a  book  like  Mr.  Frothingham's,  in  the  very 
presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most  intense  forms  of  mysticism  and 
transcendentaUsm,  there  is  a  certain  audacity  about  it  which  at 
least  confirms  one's  faith  in  the  candour  of  the  author.  The  quiet- 
ness of  the  pretension  that  "  here  at  least  the  Transcendentalist 
and  his  foe  can  dwell  in  amity  together"  is  just  what  is  calculated 
to  carry  away  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  readers.  But  the 
audacity  of  the  assumption  remains.  Thie^debateable  land  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  Transcendentalist  and  his  foe  must  fight  it  out 
for  life  or  death. 

The  best  general  impression  of  what  Transcendentalism  in  New 
England  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Margaret 
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Fuller,  Countess  of  Ossoli,'*  written  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Channing,  the  Rev.  T.  W,  Higginsou,  and  others,  conjointly. 
Of  course  nobody  can  fully  appreciate  or  even  understand  it 
who  is  not  well  acquaiated  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
who  was  the  great  ♦*8eer"  of  the  school,  and  who,  as  we  see  by  his 
last  volume  ('^Letters  and  Social  Aims*'),  remains  e3LactIy  where 
he  was.  He  is  still  a  pure  TrauBcendentalist,  as  firai  in  faith,  as 
high  in  heart  and  hope,  and  as  clear  in  visiouj  as  ever.  Mr. 
CJhanning's  short  sketch  is  admirable,  but  short  as  it  is,  we  must 
abridge  it  a  little  for  our  present  purpose.  The  summer  of  1839, 
writes  Mr.  Channing,  saw  tbe  full  dawn  of  the  Transcendental 
movement  in  New  England : — 

'^  Ti-ansceDdentalisDi  was  an  assertion  of  the  inalienable  mtecjrity  of  man, 
of  the  immanence  of  Divinity  in  instinct.  In  part  it  was  a  reaction  against 
Puritan  orthodoxy  ;  in  part,  an  effect  of  renewed  study  of  the  ancients,  of 
Oriental  Pantheists,  of  Plato  and  the  Alexandrians,  of  Plutarch's  Morals, 
Seneca,  and  Epictetus ;  in  part,  the  natural  product  of  the  place  and 
time.  On  the  somewhat  stimted  stock  of  Unitarianism,  whose  dtarac- 
teristic  dogma  was  trust  in  individual  reason  as  con-el  at  ive  to  Supreme 
Wisdom,  had  been  grafted  German  Idealism,  as  taught  by  masters  of 
most  various  schools — by  Kant  and  Jacobi,  Fichte  and  Novalis,  Schelliug 
and  Hegel,  Schleierraacber  and  De  Wette ;  by  Madame  de  Stael,  Coumn, 
Cotendge,  and  Oarlyle  ;  and  the  result  was  a  vague  yet  exalting  conception 
of  the  godhke  uatm-e  of  the  hnman  spii-it.  Trausc^^ndentalism,  as  viewed 
by  its  disciples,  was  a  pllginmago  fmm  the  idolatrous  world  of  creeds  and 
ritual8  to  the  temple  of  the  Living  God  in  the  Soul/' 

This  is  not  an  exposition,  it  is  a  characterization  or  description, 
verging  here  and  there  upon  exposition.  The  next  passage  which 
we  take  from  II r.  Channing*8  contribution  to  the  Memoirs  cornea 
nearer : 

**Th0  Transcendentalist,"  says  he,  "believed  in  perpetual  inspiration^ 
the  miraculous  power  of  will,  and  a  birthrig-ht  to  universal  good.  lie 
soug'ht  to  hold  communion,  face  to  face,  with  the  uunameablo  Spirit  of  his 
spint,  and  g-ive  himself  to  the  embrace  of  nature^s  beautiful  joy,  as  thelmbe 
seeks  the  breast  of  a  mother.  To  him  the  curse  seemed  past ;  and  love 
was  ivnthout  fear,  '  All  mine  is  thine  '  sounded  forth  to  him  in  ceaseless 
bene<liction,  from  flowers  to  stars,  through  the  poetry,  art.  heroism  al  all 
'ages,  in  the  aspirations  of  his  own  genius,  ancl  the  budding  pmmise  of  the 
"ime.  EOs  work  was  to  be  faithful,  as  all  saints,  sages,  and  lovers  of  man 
had  been,  to  Truth,  as  the  very  Word  of  God.  His  maxims  were ;  ^  Tnist, 
dare,  and  bo  ;  infinite  good  is  ready  for  your  asking ;  seek  and  lUid.  All 
that  your  fellows  ran  claim  or  need  is  that  you  should  become,  in  fact, 
yoiu*  highest  self ;  fulfil,  then,  your  ideal/  '* 

The  last  clanee  of  this  admirable  sketch  gives,  in  briefs  the 
central  idea,  of  Transcendental  ethics ;  which  might  be  otherwiae 
expressed  in  the  hackneyed  words  of  Shakspeare — 

'*  This  jiboTO  ftU,  to  thine  own  m^M  ho  true, 
And  it  mttBt  foUow^  fm  thn  nt^^ht  tbi*  4  ivy. 
Tboa  c&aai  not  then  be  falac  to  any  mnn*** 

Only  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  Shakspeare  had  himself  no  titinscen* 
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dental  meaning,  and  eqnaDy  certain  that  he  would  not  have  put 
transcendental  wisdom  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius.  What  Polonius 
meant  was,  "  Be  sure  to  conduct  yourself  like  a  gentleman,  and 
be  faithful  to  the  chivalrio  nurture  which  has  made  you  one."  If 
the  Transcendentalists  had  adopted  the  worldly  wisdom  of  the 
whole  address  of  Polonius,  they  would  not,  so  many  of  them, 
have  run  into  provincialisms  beside  which  Jean  Paul's  eccentricity 
on  the  hair  question  was  a  very  small  matter  indeed.  Having 
drawn  this  outline  of  the  ethical  tendencies  of  the  Transcendental 
doctrine,  Mr.  Channing  goes  on  to  relate  that  from  this  doctrine 
there  naturally  followed — 


^^  among  the  strong  withdrawal  to  private  study  and  contemplation,  1 
they  might  be  '  alone  with  the  Alone ;'  solenm,  yet  glad  devotednes 


,  that 
devotedness  to 
the  Divine  leadings  in  the  inmost  will ;  calm  concentration  of  thought  to 
wait  for  and  receive  wisdom ;  dignified  independence,  stem  yet  sweet, 
of  fashion  and  public  opinion ;  honest  originality  of  speech  and  conduct, 
exempt  alike  from  apology  or  dictation^  from  servility  or  scorn.  Hence, 
too,  among  the  weak,  whimsies,  affectation,  rude  disregard  of  proprieties, 
slothfd  neglect  of  common  duties,  surrender  to  the  claims  of  natural 
appetite,  self-indulgence,  self -absorption,  and  sdf -idolatry." 

In  other  places  we  have  most  of  us  seen  ludicrous  pictures  of  the 
swarming  of  eccentrics  to  consult  "  the  Sage  of  Concord,"  This 
must  have  been  particularly  annoying  to  Mr.  Emerson — ^who  can 
be  terribly  severe  upon  the  "  provincialisms  "  of  even  poor  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  This  lady — the  Aspasia  of  the  school — ^wrote  many 
of  the  Uterary  criticisms  in  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune^  and,  in 
dealing  with  the  poets  of  the  day,  gave  full  swing  to  that  love  of 
gnomic  poetry  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  enthusiasm  for  Shak- 
speare  and  Goethe  as  "objective  poets,"  characterized  and  still 
characterizes  the  Transcendental  school  of  writers.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  this  should  provoke  reprisals.  There  is  much  that  is 
"  Transcendental "  in  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  and  in 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  but  in  both  of  them  the  spirit  of  worldly 
humour  is  strong,  and  they  both  abhor  quackery  and  eccentricity. 
It  was  not  likely  that  in  the  heat  of  a  paper  war  in  Boston  spon- 
taneous eccentricity  should  succeed  in  getting  itself  distinguished 
from  aJBTectation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  veiy  worthy,  sincere, 
and  able  persons  were  hit  by  ridicule  like  this  from  the  author  of 
"  Elsie  Venner,"  to  say  nothing  of  Poe's  **  mud-balls : " — 

"  Onco  more, — once  only, — we  must  stop  too  soon, — 
What  have  we  here  ?     A  German-silver  spoon ; 
A  cheap  utensil,  which  wo  often  see 
Used  by  tne  dabblers  in  ajsthetic  tea ; 
Of  slender  fabric,  somewhat  light  and  thin, 
Made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  lead  and  tin. 
The  bowl  is  shallow,  and  the  handle  small, 
Marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  Jean  Panl : 
Small  as  it  is,  its  powers  are  passing  strange ; 
For  all  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change ; 
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And  first,  a  fact  to  make  tho  barbers  stare. 
It  beats  Macassar  for  the  growth  of  hair : 
Nor  this  alone  its  magic  power  displays. 
It  alters  strangely  all  their  work  and  ways ; 
With  nnccuth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs, 
The  same  bald  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues ; 
'  Ever,'  *  The  Ages,'  in  their  page  appear ; 
'  Alway '  the  bedlamite  is  called  a  '  Seer  ;* 
On  eyery  leaf  the  '  earnest '  sage  may  scan, 
Portentous  bore !  their  *  many-sided '  man, — 
A  weak  eclectic,  gropiog,  vague,  and  dim, 
Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim, 
Blind  as  a  mole,  and  ciirious  as  a  lynx. 
Who  rides  a  beetle,  which  he  calls  a  <  Sphinx ;' 
And  oh,  what  questions,  asked  in  club-foot  rhyme. 
Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  the  deaf-mute  Time ! 
Here  babbling  *  Insight '  shouts  in  Nature's  ears 
His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres  ; 
There  Self-inspection  sucks  its  little  thumb, 
With  *  Whence  am  I V  and  *  Wherefore  did  I  come  V 
Deluded  infants  !  will  they  ever  know 
Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  the  world  below, 
Though  all  the  Platos  of  the  nursery  trail 
Their  *  clouds  of  glory  '  at  the  go-cart's  tall  ?" 

These  are  palpable  hits,  and  they  must  have  drawn  blood ;  and, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Lowell's  fine  couplets,  in  his  "  Talk  for  Critics," 
about  Emerson  and  Alcott,  he,  too,  contrived  to  strike  at  the 
whole  concern  through  Margaret  Fuller : 

'*  She  will  take  an  old  notion,  and  make  it  her  own, 
By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sibylline  tone. 
Or  persuade  you  'tis  something  tremendously  deep. 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep ; 
And  fdie  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  through  it. 
When  once  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  through  it. 
There  is  one  thing  she  owns  in  her  own  single  right. 
It  is  native  and  genuine, — namely,  her  spite : 
Though,  when  acting  as  censor,  she  privately  blows 
A  censor  of  vanity  'neath  her  own  nose. 
Here  Miranda  came  up,  and  said,  <  Phcebus  !  you  know 
That  tho  infinite  Soul  has  its  infinite  woe, 
As  I  ought  to  know,  having  lived  cheek  for  jowl. 
Since  the  day  I  was  born,  with  the  infinite  SouL'  " 

Margaret  Fuller,  we  may  safely  aflSrm,  was  not  to  be  reached 
by  weapons  of  this  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Trans- 
cendentalists  in  general,  that  they  are,  from  the  nature  of  their 
faith,  pretty  well  panopUed  against  ridicule. 

We  have  said  nothing  at  present  about  the  theology  or 
theosophy  of  Transcendentalism ;  from  these  general  indications 
it  will  be  convenient,  if  we  are  to  do  Mr.  Frothingham  justice, 
to  give  some  httle  account  of  the  contents  of  his  book.  He 
commences  by  sketching,  with  great  clearness,  the  growth  of 
modem  TranscendentaUsm  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
He  classifies  as  jw^-Transcendentalists  men  like  Cousin,  and 
Jouffroy — nor  do  we  dispute  the  classification.  In  England  he 
quotes  of  course  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  Wordsworth:  William 
Blake  is  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Frothingham  then  proceeds  to  what 
he  calls  Transcendentalism  in  New  England ;  remarking,  however. 
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that  in  one  sense  the  phrase  is  misleading,  because  it  may,  with 
some  truth,  be  said  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  Trans- 
cendentalism out  of  New  England.  Of  course  he  does  not 
contend  that  Transcendental  philosophy,  which  is  as  old  as  human 
speculation,  and  peculiar  to  no  country  under  heaven,  was  a  New 
England  product,  but  only  that  the  conditions  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life  in  New  England  were  such  that  what  we 
call  Transcendentalism  was  sure  to  find  in  that  latitude  a  peculiarly 
receptive  and  fruitful  soil.  We  have  then  a  short  account  of  the 
first  stirrings  of  the  Transcendental  movement,  and  the  parts 
played  in  it  by  men  like  Emerson,  George  Ripley,  Brownson, 
Theodore  Parker,  Thoreau,  and  others ;  and  of  course  we  have 
some  account  of  the  "  Dial."  Later  on  Mr.  Frothingham  gives  us, 
at  full  length,  the  Constitution  of  the  Brooke  Farm  experiment, 
and,  under  the  title  of  the  "Mystic,"  sketches  the  most  life-like 
portrait  in  the  whole  book,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Alcott.  Mr.  Alcott 
was  a  Transcendentalist  of  the  most  uncompromising  type.  He 
is,  we  may  presume,  the  Benedict  of  Mr.  Emerson's  essay  on 
**  Worship ; "  and  we  may  partly  conceive  the  effect  which  such 
a  figure,  and  such  a  life,  as  that  of  Mr.  Alcott,  would  produce 
in  even  American  society,  by  the  merciless  ridicule  with  which 
Benedict  was  handled  in  our  own  Saturday  Review.  Mr.  Alcott 
was  the  Orpheus  of  the  "  Dial,"  and  some  of  his  Orphic  sayings 
do  most  certainly  lend  themselves  to  ridicule  ;  for  example, 
"  Alway  are  the  dark  Gemini  intertwined."  But  the  life  of  Mr. 
Alcott  was  really  beautiful,  and  his  experiments  in  the  teaching  of 
children  are  of  the  most  instructive  kind.  The  best  rapid  glimpse 
of  this  strange  but  noble  figure  that  we  can  give  is  contained 
in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Channing's.  Dr.  Channing,  though  he  had  not 
successfully  wrought  out  the  logic  of  his  own  faith  as  related  to 
his  mere  belief,  was  at  heart  a  TranscendentaHst.  Only  a  bom 
Transcendentalist  could  have  written  the  line : — 

'*  If  my  bark  sink  'tis  to  another  sea." 

And  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  Alcott : — 

**  Mr.  Alcott  little  suspects  how  my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  One  of  my 
dearest  ideas  and  hopes  is  the  union  of  labour  and  culture.  I  wish  to  see 
labour  honoured  and  united  with  the  free  (development  of  the  intellect  and 
heart.  Mr.  Alcott  hiring  himself  out  for  day-labour,  and  at  the  same  time 
living  in  a  region  of  high  thought,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object 
in  our  commonwealth.  I  do  not  care  much  for  Orpheus  in  the  '  Dial,'  but 
Orpheus  at  the  plough  is  after  my  own  heart.  There  he  teaches  a  grand 
lesson,  more  than  most  of  us  teach  by  the  pen." 

Mr.  Frothingham,  having  taken  Emerson  as  the  "seer"  of  the 
movement,  and  Alcott  as  the  "  mystic,"  then  takes  Theodore  Parker 
as  the  **  preacher,"  and  Margaret  Fuller  as  the  "  critic."    We  have 
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then  some  pages  upon  the  general  literature  and  the  "  minor 
prophets"  of  the  movement,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  reproduction, 
by  Mr.  Emerson*B  consent,  of  the  sermon  in  which  he  took  leave  of 
Unitarianism  as  a  faith  in  the  year  1832,  Mr.  Emerson's  Beceaeion 
from  his  pulpit  turned  immediately  upon  the  question  of  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  do. 
But  from  that  time  he  may  be  seen  to  have  moved  further  and 
farther  away  from  the  traditional  standpoint,  until  at  last  we  find 
him  a  puj*e  TranscendentaUst,  receiving  spiritual  truth  on  its  o^mx 
evidence  alone ;  freely  critici^sing  all  historical  creeds  alike,  though 
not  eager  to  criticize ;  and  strenuously  putting  aside  all  attempts 
to  plant  faith  and  duty  upon  any  soi-t  of  historical  basis.  Here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Frothingham  is  not  correct  when  he 
GB.J&  that  Mr.  Emerson  declares  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  be  one 
with  the  blowing  clover  and  the  faUing  rain.  The  passage  which 
Mr.  Frothingham  had  in  his  eye  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Address  before  the  Senior  Class  in  Divinity  College,  Cambridge, 
on  Sunday  evening,  July  15,  1838.  At  this  time  Mr.  Emerson's 
theological  position  was  not  decided.  He  is  very  cautious  in  the 
language  he  employs,  and  instead  of  teUing  the  divinity  students 
that  they  are  commissioned  to  teach  Chiistianity,  he  tells  them 
that  they  are  "  now  setting  forth  to  teach  the  triUh  contained  in 
that  religion."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  terms  of  pure  Transcendentalism,  and  says,  "■  He  spoke 
of  mii-acleSj  for  he  felt  that  man's  lite  was  a  miracle,  and  all  that 
man  doth,  and  he  knew  that  this  daily  miracle  sliines  as  the  man 
is  divine/'  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  on  the  other  hand  a 
mimcle,  as  the  Churches  tise  the  word,  is  something  **  monstrous,'' 
and  is  "not  one  w^th  the  blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.'* 
This  is  a  vejy  different  statement  from  the  one  which  Mr.  Froth- 
higham  attributes  to  Mr.  Emerson, 

This  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  a  subject 
which  we  have  deferred — namely,  the  Transcendental  theology  or 
theosophy.  Of  course  neither  the  thing  nor  the  word  is  new. 
The  use  of  the  term  Transcendental  in  metaphysics  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  thing  must  be  as  ancient  as  the  human 
soul.  In  point  of  fact,  as  we  remarked  before,  all  deeply  devout 
natures  are  Transcendental.  Whatever  their  words  may  seem  to 
imply  (and  of  coxu-ge  very  few  persons  know  the  logical  relation  uf 
their  faith  and  their  belief),  we  can  see  that  in  their  most  spirittial 
moments  the  bare  creed,  with  its  historical  and  other  adjuncts, 
has  dropped  away  altogether,  or  maintains  only  a  parasitical 
existence.  No  human  being  has  ever  argued  or  beheved  that 
historical  Christianity  is  more  than  extremely  probable;  but 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  direct  vision — ^upon  the  going  out  of 
the  soul  to  a  God,  who  is  felt  and  kuowt^  and  not  argued  about. 
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It  would  be  absurd  for  a  reKgiouB  teacher  to  get  up  in  the  pulpit 
and  say,  "  There  is  a  very  high  probability  that  such  and  such 
events  happened  in  Palestine,  that  such  and  such  particular 
Hebrews  were  divinely  inspired,  that  such  and  such  words  spoken 
by  them  about  God  and  our  own  souls  are  correctly  reported, 
and  may  be  taken  as  authoritative;  therefore  let  us  unite  in 
singing— 

*  My  Qod,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 
The  life  of  my  delights ; 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 
And  comfort  of  my  nights.*  '* 

In  point  of  fact  nobody  ever  does  really  commit  or  imply  any 
such  absurdity,  though  orthodox  Christians,  as  a  nile,  live  under 
an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  logic  of  their  own  spiritual  life. 
They  know  the  path  of  suggestion  by  which  the  spiritual  truth 
has  come  to  them,  and  then  without  inquiry  they  assume  that  the 
history  of  their  belief  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  nature  of 
their  faith.  In  the  pure  mystics  we  plainly  see  the  distinction, 
and  in  proportion  as  reUgious  writing  becomes  emotional  and 
poetic  we  constantly  observe  that  the  dogma  drops  away,  while 
the  history,  if  it  enter  into  the  work  at  all,  has  been  assimilated  as 
a  tissue  of  symbols  which,  for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  emotion, 
might  as  well  be  no  more  than  symbols. 

This  is  a  topic  upon  which  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  has 
often  had  occasion  to  dwell,  but  instead  of  producing  any  words 
of  his  own  he  would  much  mther  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Dr.  Martineau's  preface  to  his  "Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer." 
*•  Piety,"  says  Dr.  Martineau,  "the  more  spiritual  it  is,  has  the  less 
disposition  to  remain  historical."  (He  adds,  however,  that  history 
cannot  be  flung  out  of  reKgion  altogether,  and  that  we  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  fancy  we  can  become  autochthones.)  Referring 
to  the  processes  of  change  which  we  see  going  on  all  aroimd  us, 
Dr.  Martineau  says : — 

**  As  a  step  iu  the  process  of  transition,  the  New  Testament  will  doubt- 
less experience  what  has  already  happened  to  the  Old;  elements  and 
scenery  in  it  which  are  gradually  withdrawn  from  literal  acceptance  and 
authoritative  use  will  pass  into  symbols  of  some  truth  and  sanctity  beyond 
themselves,  and  help  the  imagination  to  give  form  and  colour  to  spiritual 
things ;  and  as  the  Egyptian  bondage,  the  desert  march,  the  water  from 
the  rock,  the  promised  land,  the  courts  of  Zion,  the  holy  of  holies,  have 
been  lifted  into  emblems  of  the  pilgrimage  of  man  and  the  providence  of 
Ood  ;  so  the  baptismal  dove,  the  temptation,  the  calming  of  the  storm,  the 
transfiguration,  the  Christ  crucified,  the  Christ  glorified,  notwithstanding 
inequalities  in  their  historical  certainty,  will  retain  their  significance  for 
the  inward  life,  painting  the  crisis  of  it^s  drama  and  the  transc^dency  of 
its  victory.'* 

But  for  the  present  our  concern  is  with  Transcendentalism,  in 
-New  England,  and  mainly  with  the  doctrine  as  expounded — or 
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rather  annoiiiiceJ — by  the  '*8eer'*  of  the  school,  Mr.  Eracrson, 
Taking  the  Traiisccndentalists  of  the  time  and  place  now  in 
question  as  a  sect  or  coterie  of  illuminati,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
characterize  them  seriouBly  or  humorously,  much  as  they  differed 
among  themselves.  It  is  another  matttn*  to  reproduce  in  short 
space  the  doctrine.  Mr.  Channing  tells  us  that  the  iUuminatl  were 
ironically  called  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Like-minded,  because  no 
trvA^o  of  ihcm  agreed  in  opinion,  though,  of  course,  the  fundamental 
agreement  between  persons  like  Emerson,  Alcott  Margaret  Fuller, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  (at  some  distance)  Ellery  (Jhanning,  was 
as  great  as  couUI  be,  StiU*  in  virtue  of  some  points  of  resem- 
blance as  to  faith  in  human  nature,  many  would  be  found  within 
such  a  fold  who  were  not  of  it :  for  example  rationalizing 
Pantheists,  uncertain  of  their  own  position.  Pantheism,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  may  be  predicated  of  all  Transcendentalism, 
but  rationalistic  Pantheism,  pure  and  simple,  is  of  quite  another 
affinity.  Transcendentalism,  as  we  now  understand  it,  may  be 
said  to  begin  from  the  infinite  nature  of  Duty  (however  the  law 
may  be  interpreted),  and  the  coalescence  of  Deity  with  the  moral 
sentiment  in  man.  This  may  tend,  when  ''producetV  in  rationalised 
forms^  to  antinomianism — ^it  has  done  eo  more  than  once  in 
history;  but  pure  rationalistic  Pantheism  has  no  room  for  the 
conception  of  duty  at  all;  it  is  essentially  and  of  necessity  un- 
moral. In  reading  Mr.  Emerson,  however,  and  writers  of  the 
same  schook  we  might  sometimes  fancy  wo  had  Eckart  or  even 
Thomas  a  Kempia  before  us.  Transcendentalism  begins  from  a 
sense  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  universe.  The  soul  feels  that 
God  is  not  hero  or  there,  or  thus  and  thus,  this  being  holy  ground 
and  that  profane  ground,  but  everywhere.  His  love,  yea,  and  His 
holiness,  are  in  the  liHes  of  the  field,  in  the  rocks  and  the  trees,  in 
the  clouds  and  the  stars;  imconscious  of  themselves,  they  are 
there,  but  in  the  soul  of  man  they  are  cnnscious.  The  moral  sen- 
timent in  man  is,  when  we  distinguish  (halectically,  the  roic^of  God; 
but  in  the  moments  of  absohite  communion,  God  and  the  soul  are 
one.  There  is  one  great  ocean  of  Being,  and  in  that  all  distinc- 
tion ends.     Whatever  is  is  right,  and  God  is  all  and  in  all. 

But  this,  if  it  could  last,  woiild  be  Nirvana — absolute  holiness 
and  quiescence ;  and  of  course  it  impUes  the  annihilation  of  the 
creature,  qiul  creature. 

But  we  are  creatures;  and  the  moment  we  act  or  think — and 
we  are  compelled  to  do  both — we  pass  off  the  plane  of  thiB 
conception,  and  Irnve  to  conceive  of  God  and  ourselves  aa 
separate.  At  this  point  the  Transcendentalist  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  Theist,  except  by  the  method  of  his 
mind  and  the  colour  of  his  religious  emotions.  Heiice  we  find 
them  aU — Eckart  and  Emerson,  for  example — using,  by  com- 
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pulsion,  the  ordinary  language  of  religious  belief  which  attributes 
personality  to  God.  When  wo  draw  the  moral  sentiment  out 
into  action,  God  is  inevitably  a  person  to  us.  In  this  relation 
the  language  of  the  Transcendentalists  is  in  no  respect  unlike 
that  of  the  great  Christian  teachers.  Nor,  in  their  ethics,  is  any 
Christian  element  whatever  missing.  The  immanence  of  God  in 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great  carries  with  it  "  reverence  for  the 
lower,"  and  the  duty  of  lifting  up  as  well  as  that  of  looking 
up.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Emerson,  and  others 
of  the  same  school,  would  admit  that  their  ethics  would,  in  all 
human  probabiHty,  never  have  assumed  their  present  colom-  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Christianity.  Some  have  gone  so  far — Mr. 
Emerson  did  it  at  first,  and  may  perhaps  do  it  still — as  to  claim 
Jesus  for  a  pure  seer,  who,  when  he  said  (if  he  said),  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one,"  meant  exactly  what  Eckart  meant  by  such 
language.  A  passage  or  two  from  that  remarkable  German 
mystic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  read  side  by  side  with  a  passage 
or  two  from  Emerson,  will  make  all  this  more  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  new,  or  comparatively  new,  to  the  subject.  I  use  the 
translation  of  the  Rev.  John  Himt,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Pantlieism;" 
and  may  add  that  the  ordinaiy  English  reader  who  consults  that 
work  and  the  account  of  Eckart  by  Dr.  Adolf  Lasson  in  Ueber- 
weg'8"Histoiy  of  Philosophy,"  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian  Transcendentalism : — 

"  He  himself,"   says  Eckart,   speaking  of  Gk)d,   "  is  not  God,  in  the 

creature  only  doth  He  become  God.     I  ask  to  be  rid  of  God,  that  is,  that 

Grod  by  His  grace,  would  bring  me  into  the  essence ;  that  essence  which 

is  above  God,  and  above  distinction  ;  I  would  enter  into  that  eternal  Unity 

which  was  mine  before  all  time. 

•  ******• 

"  God  and  I  are  one  in  knowing,  God's  essence  is  His  knowing,  and  God's 
knowing  makes  me  to  know  Him.  Therefore  is  His  knowing  my  knowings 
The  eye  whereby  I  see  God  is  the  same  eye  whereby  He  seeth  me  ;  mme 
eye  and  the  eye  of  God  are  one  eye,  one  vision,  one  knowledge,  and  one 
love." 

So  far  the  great  German — for  great  he  was — and  he  is  perfectly 
confidstent  with  himself  so  long  as  he  treats  the  Christian  doctrines 
{e.g.  the  Trinity)  simply  as  abstractions;  but  the  moment  he 
attempts  to  incorporate  historical  Christianity,  ho  becomes,  of 
course,  utterly  non-transcendental,  and  his  symbols  break  up  inta 
fancies.  Since  no  historical  fact  can  be  the  subject  either  of  demon- 
stration or  intuition,  the  relation  between,  say,  the  Transcendental 
notion  of  an  eternal  Word  of  God  and  the  Christian  dogma  that 
that  Word  was  manifested  in  a  particular  Being  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  can,  of  course,  only  be  made 
out  by  overleaping  a  chasm.  Spinoza  saw  this  (one  would  have 
thought  it  was  plain  enough)  and  avoided  the  entanglements  into 
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which  nicni  like  Eckart  aud  Jacob  Boehmc  in  the  old  days,  and  writem 
like  Dr.  George  Mac  Ponald  in  our  day^  have  so  easily  fallen.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  TransccndentaUst,  qnu  Transcendentalist, 
is  not  concerned  to  deny  any  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity ; 
only  that  beUef  of  any  liistorie  facts  whatsoever  must  be  a 
qtieetion  of  evidence  and  probability ;  and  to  him  the  sphere  of 
religion  i$  that  of  \nsion  and  direct  conimnnion — a  sphere  in  which 
there  \b  neither  past  nor  present*  probable  nor  improbable^  but 
God  i«  all  and  in  all.  "  I  cantiot  wait,"  he  would  say,  "to  know 
Godj  till  you  have  settled  your  history  and  criticism.  Nor  can  I 
hiow  Him  by  that  path  at  all ;  however  your  histoiy  or  criticism 
may  help  me  upon  lower  planes,** 

It  18  time,  however,  to  place  the  passages  from  Mr.  Emerson 
imder  those  from  Eckait. 

"  Ineffable,**  says  the  uiodetii  writer,  '^  if*  the  union  of  man  and  God 
every  act  of  the  soul.    The  siiupleftt  person,  who  in  hia  integrity  worsUipP 
God,  l>eorinjc8  God 

'*  Ht»  that  finds  God  a  sweet,  enrelopmg  thought  to  hira^  never  counts 
his  company,  VVlien  I  sit  in  that  presence,  who  shall  dare  to  come  in  I 
When  I  rest  in  perfect  humility,  when  I  burn  with  pure  love,  what  can 
Calvin  or  Swedenborg  say  l 

'*  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  appeal  is  to  numbers  oi*  to  one. 
The  faith  tliat  stands  on  authority  Is  not  faith.  The  rehance  on  authority 
measui'ea  the  decline  of  religion^  the  withdrawal  of  the  &011I." 

Mr.  Emerson  then  proceeds  to  exclude,  in  more  particular  terms, 
the  ''authority'"  of  Christianity  or  any  other  historical  belief  in 
matters  of  religious  faith ;  but  we  need  not  follow  him  beyond 
tliiti  genenil  statement.  The  identity  of  thought  and  language 
with  the  old-world  German  will  strike  every  reader  at  unce.  A 
few  more  sentences  from  Emerson,  characterizing  Transcendent 
t4iUstB  as  a  class,  will  complete  the  picture,  so  far  as  wo  now 
pretend  to  make  it  complete  : — 

'^  The  Transcendentalist  adopts  the  whole  connection  of  spiritual  doctrine. 
He  believes  in  miracle,  in  the  perpetual  oj>euuess  of  the  human  mind  to  new 
influx  of  lig^ht  and  power ;  h«  believes  in  inspiration  and  \ii  ecstasy.  -  .  ,  , 

'•  In  like  manner,  if  there  ia  anythrujar  grand  and  daring  in  bumart 
thought  or  virtue,  any  i*eliauce  on  the  vast,  the  unknown;  ^uy  pi^eseati- 
nieut;  any  extravagance  of  faith,  the  Spiritualist  adopts  it  as  most  in 
nature. 

**  You  will  see  by  this  sketch  that  therv  is  no  nnch  tiling  as  a  Trans^cen* 
dental  parUj  :  that  there  is  no  pure  Transcendentalist ;  that  we  know  of 
none  but  the  prophets  and  heralds  of  such  a  philosophy  ;  that  all  who  by 
atron:^  I.;  .^  ,,\i  nature  have  leaned  to  the  spiritual  side  in  doctrine,  havu 
[stop!  of  their  goal*     .     .     •     .     . 

^'Ti  i>i-' '  inlentalism  is  the  Satunialia  or  excess  of  Paith;  the  present! • 
tnent  of  a  faith  profier  to  man  in  his  integiity.  excessive  only  when  his 
imperfect  ul>edience  hmders  the  satisfaction  of  his  wish." 

I  do  not  know  that  within  the  Umits,  mechanical /in- i  mm  t,  ni  nn 
article  in  this  Review,  lean  do  much  more  to  present  a  fair  picture 
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of  that  "Transcendentalism"  which,  as  Mr.  Channing  says,  was  in 
New  England  grafted  into  the  quasi-rationalistic  heterodoxy. 
Large  numbers  of  the  devotees  fell  away.  Of  some  who  went  out 
from  them  we  may  aflSrm  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  of 
them ;  while  others,  who  were  by  nature  of  the  Transcendental 
lineage,  grew  weary  of  the  difficulties  which  they  found  in  applying 
it  to  life  and  conduct.  Some  sought  this  practical  appUcation  by 
the  pathway  of  science,  moral  culture,  and  piously  humanitarian 
activity;  and  of  this  number  Mr.  Frothingham  appears  to  be  one. 
But  others — among  whom  we  believe  we  may  place  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Channing — had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  need  of  spiritual  and 
moral  organization  not  to  turn  eagerly  to  that  which  was  ready  to 
their  hands  in  the  Christian  Church.  At  all  events.  Transcen- 
dentalism, as  a  school,  has  seen  its  day  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Channing  is  undoubtedly  a  Tmnscendentalist  by  blood.  The 
present  writer  not  long  ago  saw  him  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper.  And  the  language  he  employed  was  such  that  with  a 
very  few  omissions  it  might  have  been  called  purely  Transcen- 
dental, while  with  very  slight  additions  it  would  have  been  strictly 
orthodox. 

What  may  have  been  the  influence  in  England  of  New  England 
Transcendentalism  it  is  not  easy  to  measure.  But  it  has  been 
considerable.  The  elder  Channing  was  a  Christian  Transcen- 
dentalist,  and,  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  would  have  come 
to  see  in  time  that  the  terms  in  which  he  constantly  spoke  of  the 
love  of  God,  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  God,  and  the 
natural  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  could  not  be  held  along  with 
some  of  his  traditional  beliefs.  Now  the  transition  from  Channing 
to  Emerson  is  very  easy,  and  the  latter  has  been  very  widely  read 
in  this  country.  Of  course  EngHsh  minds  have  all  the  while  been 
drinking  at  the  well-known  sources  of  Tmnscendental  thought  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  our  own  Transcendentalists 
too — some  of  them  Christian,  for  instance  Cudworth,  George  Fox, 
George  Herbert,  and  WilUam  Law.  On  some  of  the  writers  of 
this  school  the  Christian  behef  has  sat  very  loosely ;  it  must,  as 
we  have  seen,  necessarily  be  so.  However  it  may  be,  the  ranks 
of  Theists,  pUre  and  simple,  have  been  largely  recruited  from  the 
Unitarian  body  in  this  country,  and,  although  the  statement  is  a 
little  hazardous,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  pure  Theism  cannot 
stand  its  ground  unless  it  is  of  Transcendental  quahty.  .  The  chief 
living  writer  of  the  modem  school  of  English  Theists  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman.  In  his  book  on  "The  Soul"  the  argument,  as  it  may  be 
called,  for  the  being  of  a  God  (in  the  second  chapter)  is  expressed 
in  terms  which  Paley  might  accept,  and  which  may  be  described 
as  rationalistic.  But  this  chapter  is  entitled  "  Sense  of  the 
Liifinite  without  us ;''  and  the  book  as  a  whole  (still  more  some  of 
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its  compeers)  is  in  the  liighest  degree  Tmascendental.  Charles 
Henneirs  **  Christian  Theism  *'  is  a  fair  Rpecimen  of  mtionalistic 
treatment  of  the  same  theme ;  but  even  Mr,  Hennell,  closely 
looked  iuto»  will  be  found  Transcendental  here,  there,  and  again. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  error  in  affirming  that  Theism*  if 
it  is  a  living  thing,  must  be  Transcendental,  and  that  the  flower  of 
the  Unitarian  seeeders  at  this  moment  are  Transcendent alists 
more  or  less  aware  of  their  own  classification-  After  many  diseus- 
sions  and  a  long,  though  quiet  sti-uggle,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Afieociation  has  opened  its  arms  to  Theists  who  disavow 
all  faith  in  historical  Cliristianity.  The  chief  agency  in  changing 
the  colour  of  Unitarian  policy  in  this  matter  has  been  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Martineau's  writings.  Those  who  have  read  the  "  Inquirer'* 
and  the  Unitarian  periodicals  know  how  angry  Unitarians  "  of  the 
Bchool  of  Paley"  (I  am  quoting  the  signature  of  one  angry  letter 
written  many  years  ago)  have  been  made  by  Mr,  Martinean.  In 
Bpeaking  of  modera  Theism  in  England,  connecting  it  with  thp 
names  of  Mr.  Newman  and  Miss  Cobbe,  Mr.  Martineau  says  that  if 
this  had  been  ''  an  historic  instead  of  a  private  gift,  and  could 
come  to  men  as  inspiration  instead  of  reason,  it  would  regenerate 
the  world."  And  even  in  preparing  his  **  Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Prayer/*  in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  Clirist  is 
assumed,  and  all  the  Christian  story,  except  the  miracxilons  part  of 
it,  is  adopted,  Mr,  Martineau  says : — 

'''If  there  be  a  spiritnai  devotion  which  mure  and  more  draws  awavinun 
what  tradition,  apostolic  or  ot  her  J  i  as  questionably  Buid  Mliout  tLe  firsit  a^% 
and,  gathering  itself  into  the  centre,  icleniifies  its  Chnstianidj  with  the 
religion  of  Christ  in  iU  pure  ami  pergonal  eBaence^  this  diuiplificatiuu  is 
legitimate,  and  reqiiires  to  !>e  provided  with  adequate  expression  iu 
worship,'* 

These  being  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly 
tnie  that  the  Theism  which  we  may  call  IVanscendentaligm* 
keeping  clear  of  pagan  Pantheism,  is  spreading  in  this  countrTr 
and  that  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  such  a  faith  would 
appear  very  much  larger  than  it  now  does  if  it  wem  not  that 
thousands  of  hesitating  persons  find  it  very  convenient  to  accept 
the  more  respectable  shelter  afforded  by  Broad  Church  teaching. 
At  the  present  day  there  are  very  many  ministers  in  all  recognized 
communions  whose  teaching  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
experts  from  that  of  writers  like  Mr.  F.  W,  Newman  and  Theodore 
Parker;  and  these  men,  for  obvious  reasons,  draft  away  thousands 
of  religious  persons  who  might  otherwise  pass  boldly  and  deoideiUy 
into  the  ranks  of  pure  Theists. 

In  the  beautiful  Introduction  to  Mr.  Tayler^s  "  Retrospect,'*'  Dn 
3r      '  '        -ts  to  define  and  justify  the  ]'     *  *       nf  Unitarian 

Cj  ^  I  regard  to  the  newer  forms  •  in.     He  Imd 
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already  done  the  same  in  the  preface  to  the  "Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Prayer,"  and  also  in  a  tract  published  some  years  ago  and  entitled 
"  New  Affinities  of  Faith."  This  tract  was  pubhshed  at  the  time 
when  Dr.  Martineau's  scheme  for  a  Free  Christian  Union  was 
before  the  public,  and  was  intended  to  justify  the  retention  of  the 
name  Christian  as  against  those  who,  Uke  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman, 
Miss  Cobbe,  and  Mr.  Voysey,  objected  to  it.  The  grounds  of 
objection  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

It  is  admitted  by  Uberal  Unitarians  in  general,  by  Mr.  Martineau 
in  the  most  emphatic  way,  and  by  various  Broad  Church  teachers, 
that  no  "external  authority"  can  constitute  any  ground  of  religious 
certainty.  It  is  also  largely  admitted,  and  Mr.  Martineau  expressly 
admits,  that 

"  under  patient  and  repeated  investigation,  our  Synoptical  Gospels  have 
disclosed  enough  of  their  age  and  composition  to  leave  their  testunony 
anonymous,  and  take  from  it  any  higher  guarantee  than  belongs  to  a 
venerable  popular  tradition.  The  genuine  relics  [he  goes  on  to  say]  which 
they  doubtless  hand  down  to  us  from  the  '  sacred  year,'  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  internal  evidence,  and  are  mixed  with  questionable  additions, 
coloured  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  another  generation.  The  fourth 
Oospel  there  will  yet,  no  doubt,  be  many  efforts  to  save  as  an  original 
authority.  Proceedhig  from  a  single  mind,  of  rare  spiritual  depth  and 
ideality,  it  will  win  its  best  readers  to  wish  it  history.  But  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Tayler  in  his  special  treatise  on  the  subject  is  not 
likely  to  be  reversed." 

It  is  natural  (say  the  new  school)  to  ask,  after  these  admissions, 
what  remains  as  a  basis  upon  wliich  to  found  the  claims  made  for 
Jesus  Chi-ifit  either  as  a  perfect  spiritual  example  or  as  a  teacher  ? 
We  understand  (say  they)  the  old  orthodoxy  which  enshrines  the 
image  and  the  person  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  adytum 
of  beUef,  and  guards  it  by  an  apparatus  of  infallibility  in  book  or 
priest ;  but  if  you  withdraw  the  curtain  of  the  shrine,  and  resign 
the  word,  the  work,  or  the  person,  or  all  together  to  criticism, 
where  are  you  to  stop  ?  And  why,  when  you  combine  for  ends 
of  spiritual  conunimion,  why  should  you  use  a  word  which  shuts 
out  the  Jew,  the  Gentile  Theist,  and  others  ? 

In  order  that  we  may  do  Mr.  Martineau  no  injustice  we  must 
once  again  quote  him  word  for  word.  To  begin  with,  he  makes 
this  admission : — 

"  Amid  the  varieties  of  inward  want,  there  is  room  for  every  conscien- 
tious and  thoughtful  experiment:  and  should  it  prove  that,  from  the 
sensitive  independence  of  the  age,  the  spirit  of  Christ's  religion  can  best 
take  up  its  power  by  escaping  from  the  name,  it  is  the  part  of  true 
discipleship  to  rejoice  that  the  world  is  evangelized  even  under  a  disguise." 

To  some  people  this  would  seem  like  a  laying  down  of  arms. 
But  no,  Dr.  Martineau  again  retires  behind  his  entrenchments. 
He  says  of  his  Christian  Union,  that  though  "the  work"  is  not 
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Christian  tmlese  more  than  Chiifltian,  yet  it  cannot  bo  what  it 
should  be  if  Chmtian  it  is  not ;  and  he  goes  on  to  inm^t  with 
great  force  and  beauty  upon  the  value  of  the  Christian  name  aa 
the  casket  of  all  that  is  precious  in  our  rehg^ous  antecedents. 
But  we  must  take  a  passage  addressed  tc  this  point  in  the  Intro* 
duction  to  Mr.  Tayler's  book  v — 

^^  It  is  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  Clmstian  religion  that  it  is  a  tissne  of 
personal  affeclwm^  8weeteniiig^  expanding,  exaltiag  hiunan  Ufe,  by  titjs  of 
relation  with  all  known  raiikn  of  beiug ;  frateniui  service  to  equal  men, 
filial  tnist  towurrls  the  '  Father  m  Heaven,*  reverent  allegiance  to  the  'Son 
of  Man  *  who  has  brought  them  into  open  communion. 

*■•  Keligion,  it  has  been  said,  is  ^  moralitj^  coloured  with  emotion  ;*  yes^ 
hut  the  emotion  of  a  dependent  mind  looking  np  to  a  mijid  all-righteoti« 
and  supreme.  Again  it  has  been  said,  religion  is  ^  moral  idealism ;'  yes, 
but  with  eye  upjn  an  ideal  which  has  l)een  hiunanly  realized  on  earthy 
and  for  ever  constitutes  a  Divine  perfection  in  heaven. 

"Tnii^t,  love,  reverence,  between  peracm  and  pei*son,  speaking  in  1'  *  _ 
communion,  and  quickening  all  faitliful  action,  are  the  central  esseiv 

Eur^  religion,  and  the  special  gift  of  Christianity,     This   gift  it  \h  ibv 
ighest  function  of  spiritual  philusophy  in  our  age  to  protect  and  hand 
down  with  unabated  power." 

To  this  we  can  well  conceive  our  theistic  friends  rcplnug  iii 
iome  snch  tenns  as  these  : — *'  But  after  all  you  have  not  explained 
how,  afler  having  surrendered  the  New  Testament  to  an  absolutely 
free  criticism,  you  make  out  your  *  objective  perfection/  Ab  aa 
ideal  we  understand  it ;  but  by  what  process  under  the  terms  of 
your  own  expressed  admission  do  you  infallibly  connect  your  Ideal 
with  any  fact  of  history,  bo  as  to  arrive  at  an  objective  perfection, 
faith  in  whom  can  one  moment  rank  with  faith  in  God  himself  i 
Besides,  it  seems  to  us  that  your  argument  reduces  the  function 
of  this  *  objective  perfection*  to  one  of  spiritual  policy.  The 
argument  may  be  good  for  its  purpose,  but  if  it  is  good  thus  far. 
is  not  some  form  of  moderate  Mariolatiy  at  least  an  open  question 
of  spiritual  policy  also  ?'' 

So  stands  the  question  thus  far.  But  the  position  of  modem 
Unitarianism  has  been  attacked  upon  lower  grounds.  3Ir,  Mon- 
cure  D,  Conway  has  lately  led  the  attack  in  the  Umianmi 
Herald,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  Mr.  Conway's  position  may  be 
thus  stated :— **So  long  as  you  retain  the  name  Christian  you  are 
sectarian,  and  you  shut  out  many  devout  men — for  instance.  Sir. 
Carlyle^'*  To  this  the  reverend  editors  of  the  .  Unitarian  Ilcrald 
made  answer : — *'  If  Mr.  Carlyle  will  send  in  his  name  and  a 
guinea  to  the  ofEce  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  he  will  find  himself 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, and  no  questions  asked.  It  is  you,  Mr.  Conway,  who  arc 
Bectamm  ;  our  Associ^ition  escapes  the  charge  by  leaving  tbe  word 
Christianity  wholly  undefined.''' 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  tlie  controversy.   But  it  is  qnito  clear. 
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whatever  may  be  said  about  Mr.  Conway's  position,  that  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  it  may  be  said  that 
their  standpoint  is  as  indefensible  as  that  of  the  Broad  Church, 
upon  which  Dr.  Martineau  gently  twits  Dean  Stanley. 

I  by  no  means  suggest  that  the  Association  should  resign 
the  Christian  name,  but  the  argument  of  the  Unitarian  Herald 
pulverizes  at  a  touch.  Suppose  the  Association  were  to  use  the 
word  Mohammedan  instead  of  the  word  Christian,  it  would 
certainly  seem  to  imply  that  faith  in  Mohammed  and  the  Koran 
were  required  as  conditions  of  memberahip.  If  the  Association, 
upon  being  charged  with  sectarianism,  were  then  to  reply  that  it 
had  left  the  word  Mohammedanism  undefined,  outsidci-s  might 
retort,  "  Then  why  not  call  yourselves  the  British  and  Foreign 
Abracadabran  Association  ?  If  you  want  a  word  with  no  meaning, 
take  one,  or  else  omit  all  attempts  at  characterization." 

To  this  I  am  imable  to  see  any  just  answer.  And,  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  imder  the  sun  any  '•  way 
out"  of  an  honourable  and  charitable  sectarianism.  This  subject, 
however,  must  be  postponed. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  movement  in  India  is  a  very  large  subject, 
and  I  refer  to  it  here  for  two  purposes  only.  First  of  all,  it  is 
essentially  a  Transcendental  movement,  and  is  not  finally  or  cliiefly 
affiliated  to  any  rationalistic  origin.  Secondly,  it  may  throw  some 
Ught  upon  the  preceding  paragraphs  if  I  quote  what  Dr.  Marti- 
neau has  to  say  of  it  in  the  Introduction  already  more  than  once 
referred  to : — 

"What  influence  these  writings  may  have  had  in  stimulating  the  move- 
ment of  Indian  Theism,  and  the  organization  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  defme ;  but  of  the  sympathy  and  interaction  of  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  thought,  in  the  aim  at  religious  refonn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Its  mission  in  India  is  much  more  extensive  than  in  England. 
Here,  its  chief  function  is  the  correction  of  erroneous  belief,  which  narrows 
the  mental  horizon,  and  limits  the  natural  affections.  There  it  rises  up  iii 
protest  against  forms  of  superstition  w^hich  have  shajx^d  tlie  habits  of 
society  for  ages,  and  set  into  a  fixed  type  of  civilization  ;  which  carry  in 
them  a  taint  of  deej)  moral  corruption  ;  which  degi-ade  the  life  of  women  ; 
which  sanctify  the  exclusiveness  of  class ;  and  check  and  bailie  at  every 
turn  the  hopes  of  social  progress.  In  the  presence  and  under  the  challenge 
of  evils  80  little  endurable,  the  Brahmo  leaders  fling  themselves  ujx^n  their 
work  with  a  prophetic  fervour  and  self-abandonment,  with  a  sustaining 
enthusiasm  brought  from  communion  with  Grod,  with  an  heroic  insistence 
on  purity  and  simplicity  of  life,  which  place  them  in  far  more  impressive 
relations  to  the  society  around  them  than  can  be  claimed  for  their  fellow- 
believers  in  the  West.  Theism  here  is  a  product  of  scepticism.  Theism 
there  is  a  kindling  of  inspiration.  Here  it  is  the  clinging  to  a  (lod  not 
lost :  there  the  rapture  of  a  God  just  foimd.  Perhaps  the  happiest  sign  for 
its  societies  here  is  their  fraternal  interest  in  its  representatives  there.  If 
anything  can  charm  to  rest  the  ever-creaking  logic  of  distrust,  and  wake 
up  some  uniting  harmony  of  spiritual  affection,  it  may  be  the  appreciated 
example  of  a  kindred  faith  free  of  detaining  doubts,  and  kindled  with 
DiYine  leva" 
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Is  Dr.  Martineau  correct  in  this  comparative  estimate  ?  Is  it  a 
fact  that  Theism  here  is  a  product  of  scepticism,  in  such  sense  that 
Dr.  Martineau  can  legitimately  derive  the  contrast  he  needs  for 
throwing  into  relief  his  argument  of  spiritual  poKcy  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  I  apprehend  Transcendental  Theists  in  England 
will  want  to  have  answered.  They  will  deny  that  their  faith  is  a 
product  of  scepticism ;  and  will  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
Is  the  essential  faith  of  all  religious  souls  in  all  ages,  and  must  not 
be  called  a  product  of  scepticism  because  those  who  are  prepared 
to  Uve  and  die  by  it  have  had  to  disengage  it  from  the  non- 
essentials around  which  the  winds  of  scepticism  must  beat  with 
more  or  less  force  so  long  as  it  remains  impossible — and  that  is 
for  ever — to  connect  any  spiritual  truth  whatever  absolutely  with 
any  fact  of  history.  Of  certain  spiritual  deposits  we  can  be  sure ; 
we  may  be  almost  sure  that  they  had  such  and  such  historic  begin- 
nings ;  we  may  hold  that  we  are  almost  sure  that  a  certain  moral 
and  spiritual  ideal  was  reaUzed  at  such  a  date,  in  such  a  Being ; 
but  that  almost  is  a  cranny  through  which  all  the  seven  winds  of 
doubt  may  get  in. 

As  a  thing  of  moods,  forced  upon  us  or  fostered  in  us  by  the 
facts  of  life  as  they  pass,  scepticism  is  a  burden  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. We  may  conjecture,  for  example,  that  the  recent  hdrrors 
in  Eastern  Europe  gave  intelligent  and  sensitive  religious  men  and 
women  of  all  orders,  orthodox  or  not,  pretty  much  the  same  kind 
of  shock.  Again,  the  fluctuations  in  the  "  assurance "  of  the 
Calvinist  may  be  set  against  the  fluctuations  of  spiritual  con- 
fidence which  pious  persons  of  other  schools  must  imdergo.  We 
cannot  escape  scepticism  in  this  sense — or,  at  least,  we  may 
affirm  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  those  who  escape  do  so  in 
virtue  of  their  dulness.  But  we  are  now  dealing  with  scepticism 
in  another  and  more  limited  sense. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  as  to  the  relation  between  TranscendentaUsm  and  the 
final  assumptions  of  Ethics,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Sidgwick — ^moving,  as  we  all  know,  with 
extreme  caution — arrives  in  closing  his  remarkable  work,  "  The 
Methods  of  Ethics."  Mr.  Sidgwick  holds  that  the  "Practical 
Reason"  must  settle  down  at  last  in  UtiHtarianism — that  word 
being  employed  in  the  best  and  widest  sense  which  has  ever  been 
attached  to  it.  But  he  closes  the  whole  argument  by  admitting 
that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Practical  Reason  that 
the  premiss  " — of  Theism,  or  an  equivalent  for  it — "  shouldbe  some- 
how obtained  "  (pp.  470, 471).  This  "  hypothesis  "  is  in  his  opinion 
"  an  hypothesis  logically  necessary  to  avoid  a  fundamental  contra- 
diction in  a  vast  system  of  beliefs — ^a  contradiction  so  funda- 
mental that  if  it  cannot  be  overcome  the  whole  system  must  fietU 
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to  the  ground  and  scepticism  be  triumphant  over  one  chief 
department  of  our  thought."  Expressing  the  same  idea  in 
another  form,  Mr.  Sidgwick  concludes  the  volume  by  saying 
(p.  473),  that  *'  the  Cosmos  of  Duty  is  reduced  to  a  chaos  .... 
without  a  behef,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  the  moral  order 
which  we  see  imperfectly  reaUzed  in  this  world  is  yet  actually 
perfect."  Referring  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  he  seems  to  hold 
(but  he  writes  with  excessive  caution)  that  the  hypothesis  of 
a  **  something  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness " 
would  meet  the  case.  Now  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  argue 
(what  I  hold  as  firmly  as  Mr.  Martineau)  that  the  axiom  of 
causality  compels  us  to  conceive  that  "  something  "  as  a  Person  ; 
or  that  in  another  way  we  are  compelled  to  conceive  a  limitless 
Absolute ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  antinomy,  to  recognize  this 
Divine  Person,  and  this  Absolute  Deity,  as  one — ^both  these  clauses 
I  hold,  and  the  latter  clause  is  transcendental — but  our  present 
concern  is  partly  away  from  this.  The  relevant  question  that 
ai-ises  upon  all  this  would  stand  as  follows : — It  being  admitted 
by  all  of  us  (who  are  now  here)  that  the  moral  sentiment  in  man 
has  no  justification  without  a  theistic  premiss,  and  that  "  without  it 
scepticism  must  be  triumphant "  in  this  department  of  thought,  "  the 
Cosmos  of  Duty  being  reduced  to  a  chaos," — is  there  any  other 
proposition  whatever  of  which  the  same  affirmation  may  be  truly 
made  ?  Or,  at  least,  is  there  any  proposition,  foimded  upon  any 
matter  of  history  whatever,  of  which  the  same  affirmation  may  be 
truly  made  ?  If  not  there  is  no  such  proposition  which  may  not 
be  an  inlet  of  scepticism,  and  none  which  can  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  spiritual  Hfe. 

The  proposition  that  "  in  some  form  or  other  " — to  quote  Mr. 
Sidgwick — "  the  moral  order  which  we  see  imperfectly  realized  in 
this  world  is  yet  actually  perfect,"  is,  of  course,  a  postulate  of 
TranscendentaUsm.  Its  logical  justification  is  suppUed  by  the 
argument  so  very  cautiously  put  by  him — which  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  the  more  recent  gene- 
rahzations  of  science,  a  merely  rationaUstic  Theism  tends  evidently 
to  slide  into  a  position  in  which  the  blank  at  the  centre  of  the 
Cosmos  shall  be  filled  up  wdth  a  "  something  not  oui*selves,"  &c. — 
a  "  law,"  if  not  a  gas.  True,  upon  bethinkuig  itself,  it  must  see 
that  it  will  in  this  way  have  got  no  farther  than  planting  the 
elephant  upon  the  tortoise,  and  has  committed  the  absurdity  of 
starting  from  a  living  will  to  end  with  this  queer  x.  But  that 
is  the  tendency  of  the  hour  ;  and  the  fact  forms  part  of  my  reasons 
for  saying  that  if  Theism  is  in  our  own  day  to  be  a  living  thing, 
it  must  be  Transcendental.  Nor  does  that,  let  us  repeat,  exclude 
the  Theism  of  the  most  spiritual  and  devout  Christians.:  on  the 
contrary.    And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  again,  that  very  many 
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modem  Theists  are  Tfanscendentaliste  without  knowing  it  clearly. 
A  Hindu  shall  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  it  was  Rammohun  Roy  who 
converted  him;  but,  the  moment  he  passes  on  to  language  of 
devotion,  or  speaks  of  God's  love  and  the  human  soul,  his  truer 
classification  writes  itself  in  flame  imder  your  eyes.  The  very 
poem  in  which  Coleridge  so  warmly  praises  Priestley  and  Hartley 
ends  with  a  high  Transcendental  chant. 

It  is  due  to  the  instructive  and  admirably  written  work  of  Mr. 
Frothingham — ^from  which  these  paragraphs  began — to  add  that 
none  of  my  incidental  remarks  about  it  are  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  anything  but  a  valuable  and  interesting 
book,  written  by  a  well-informed  and,  in  some  respects,  sympa- 
thizing critic. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 


NOT  the  least  instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  events 
of  the  last  year  is  the  history  of  their  effect  on  the  English 
people.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  parallel  in  modem  times,  it 
must  have  been  in  times  which  few  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember.  Within  my  own  memory  at  least,  a  memory  which 
goes  back  to  times  before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  there  has  been  no 
such  general  stirring  of  the  national  heart  and  the  national  con- 
science as  that  which  was  wrought  when  the  people  of  England 
first  heard  in  all  its  fulness  the  true  tale  of  Turkish  doings  in 
Bulgaria.  There  has  been  no  such  outburst  of  a  feeling  which 
was  purely  generous,  purely  unselfish.  Men  were  stirred,  not  at 
any  wrong  done  or  threatened  to  themselves,  their  friends,  or 
their  country,  but  at  wrong  done  to  men  of  whom  many  of  them 
had  no  veiy  distinct  idea,  to  men  of  whom  many  had  never  heard 
before,  and  whom  others  had  been  taught  to  look  on  with  more 
or  less  of  unreasoning  prejudice.  England  was  stirred,  and  deeply 
stirred,  at  the  tales,  true  and  false,  of  the  horrors  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  But  the  feehng  was  not  wholly  unselfish.  Indignation 
at  wrong  was  mixed  with  fear,  with  wrath,  with  desire  for 
vengeance,  with  a  crowd  of  personal,  domestic,  and  national 
feelings  which  might  not  be  blameworthy,  but  which  still  cannot 
be  called  unselfish.  At  various  other  times  there  had  been  a 
feeling  of  sympathy,  deep  and  widely  spread,  on  behalf  of  various 
causes  and  struggles  in  foreign  lands.    Men  had  felt  for  Greece, 
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for  Poland,  for  Italy,  for  Hungary.  But  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  the  feehng  so  deep,  so  general ;  in  none  of  them  was  the 
expression  of  the  feeling  so  overwhelming.  In  the  American  civil 
war,  in  the  war  between  Germany  and  France,  English  sympathy 
was  so  largely  divided  between  opposite  sides  that  any  general 
expression  of  national  feeling  was  impossible.  And  even  if 
English  feehng  had  been  more  united,  still  the  cases  could 
never  have  been  parallel.  Those  two  great  struggles  were  wars 
which  were  carried  on  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war- 
fare. The  strongest  partisan  of  North  or  South,  of  Germany  or 
France,  could  not  put  the  other  side  on  a  level  with  the  Turk  in 
Bulgaria.  On  the  mass  of  EngKshmen  the  fearful  tale  of  the 
doings  of  the  Turk  came  as  something  altogether  strange,  some- 
thing wholly  beyond  the  range  of  their  experience.  That  there 
was  really  nothing  strange  in  the  matter,  that  the  Turk  had 
simply  done  as  he  always  has  done,  as  he  always  will  do  while  he 
remains  a  Turk,  was  unknown  to  most  of  those  to  whose  ears  the 
news  came.  They  shuddered,  as  they  well  might ;  and  they  not 
only  shuddered  but  wondered.  Those  who  better  knew  the  past 
and  present  histoiy  of  the  lands  where  those  deeds  were  doing 
shuddered,  but  did  not  wonder.  But  in  either  case  the  feeling 
which  the  news  stirred  up  was  a  sublime  national  emotion  such 
as  has  had  few  parallels.  Men  came  together  as  if  to  deliver 
their  own  souls,  as  if  their  hearts  could  not  rest  within  them  till 
their  tongues  had  spoken.  They  came,  as  it  were,  to  wash  their 
own  hands  clean  from  the  deeds  of  which  they  had  just  heard  the 
tale.  It  seemed  as  if  the  common  earth  and  the  common  human 
nature  had  received  a  defilement,  which  it  needed  some  rite  of 
lustration  to  wipe  oflF  from  the  consciences  of  all  mankind.  Never 
was  any  movement  more  spontaneous,  more  heartfelt,  and  843  it 
seemed  more  universal.  The  current  of  generous  feeling  was  so 
strong  that  it  utterly  swept  away  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted 
traditions  of  modern  English  political  beUef.  Men  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  strange  creed  that  freedom  and  just  government 
were  indeed  righteous  and  holy  things,  things  to  be  striven  afker 
by  all  men,  on  this  side  of  the  Hadriatic  sea,  but  that  on  the  other 
side  the  rule  was  to  be  read  the  other  way,  that  there  wrong  and 
robbery,  the  dominion  of  the  stranger  and  the  oppressor,  were 
to  be  maintained,  as  being  needed  in  some  mysterious  way 
for  the  welfare  of  England  and  of  mankind.  Men  had  been 
taught  to  beHeve  that  the  Turk  was  our  old  and  faithful  ally 
— ^that  his  interests  were  in  some  way  intertwined  with  our 
own — ^that  to  maintain  his  rule  was  an  object  for  which  we 
should  always  be  ready  to  spend  our  blood  and  treasure — that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  his  empire  was  for  ever  to  be 
deemed  the  most  cardinal,  tiie  most  sacred,  point  of  all  European 
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policy.      But  the   traditional  poUcy  of  England,  the  traditions 
which  bound  us  to  the  cause  of  evil,  were  as  nothing  before  the 
righteous  burst   of  indignation,  before  the  universal   cry  which 
went  up  when  England  first  saw  her  boasted   ally  in  his  true 
colours.    For  twenty  years  men  had  had  dinned  into  their  ears 
how  noble  and  excellent  a  thing  it  was  that  the  nations  of  South- 
eastern Europe  should  be  handed  over  for  ever  to  the  mercies  of 
barbarian  invaders.    But,  when  men  once  knew  what  the  mercies 
of  barbarian  invaders  were,  all  such  teaching  went  for  nothing. 
From  one  end  of  Britain  to  the  other,  men  came  together  to  pour 
forth  all  the  bitterness  of  righteous  wrath  on  the  name  of  the  ally 
whom  they  had  so  long  been  taught  to  cherish.    And  presently 
signs  began  to  be  seen  of  a  change  yet  more  wonderful.     Of  all 
bugbears  to  the  ordinary  English  mind,  the  greatest  for  a  whole 
generation  has  been  the  bugbear  of  Russia.     Perhaps  it  is  on  that 
ancient  principle  that  we  hate  none  so  bitterly  as  those  whom  we 
have  wronged,  that  Englishmen  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  first  national  duty  of  every  Englishman 
to  hate  Russia  with  a  blind  hatred,  to  look  on  every  act  of 
Russia  with   a  blind  suspicion,  to  work  himself  up  into   a  fit 
of  patriotic  frenzy  at  the  very  mention  of  the  Russian  name. 
But  when  it  was  brought  home  to  men's  minds  that  Russia  was 
standing  forth  as  the  destined  avenger  of  the   deeds  at  which 
they  shuddered,  when  they  heard  of  the  wonderful  uprising  of  the 
Russian  people  to  help  their  suffering  brethren,  all  this  traditional 
prejudice  gave  way.    Those  who  can  remember  the  state  of  the 
English  mind   three-and-twenty  years  ago  could  hardly  believe 
their  own  eyes  and  ears  when  they  looked  on  a  vast  gathering  of 
Englishmen,  and  heard  every  word  in  honour  of  Russia,  her  prince 
and  her  people,  received  with  ringing  cheers,  whilst  the  slightest 
word  that  told  against  her  fell  flat  and  dead,  even  when  it  came 
from  the  hps  of  the  first  of  Uving  Englishmen.    Such  a  change  had 
been  wrought  by  the  simple  power  of  truth  and  right.     A  nation 
which  had  been  wandering  for  a  generation  in  a  wilderness  of 
delusion  had  at  last  turned  back;  it  at  last  had  looked  facts  in  the 
face,  and  had  made  up  its  mind  as  one  man  no  longer  to  call  evil 
good  and  good  evil.  The  natural  impulses  of  a  people  are  in  them- 
selves commonly  true  and  generous.  When  a  nation  goes  wrong,  it 
almost  always  goes  wrong  because  facts  are  wrongly  set  before  it. 
Three-and-twenty  years  ago  Englishmen  were  carefully  taught 
that  the  Turkish  oppressor  was  himself  an  oppressed  victim.    By 
a  mistaken,  but  still  a  generous  impulse,  the  nation  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  its  business  to  go  to  the  help  of  that  sup- 
posed victim.    Last  year  the  truth  was  so  clearly  set  before  the 
national  mind  that  even  our   darling  error  could  not  hold  its 
ground  against  it.    In  a  mighty  fit  of  national  repentance,  the 
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eople  of  England  declared  that  thej*  woidd  no  longer  be  the 
abettors  of  the  foulest  tjramiy  that  the  ^orld  has  ever  fte^n. 
They  declared  that,  whatever  oilier  nations  might  do^  the  honour 
of  England  should  no  longer  be  tarnished  by  any  feUowship  Mrith 
the  accursed  thing. 

At  the  first  beginning  of  this  great  movement,  the  most  Btnldng 
thing  was  its  seeming  tmanimity.  Hardl>*  a  voice  was  Taised 
against  it.  Men  who  had  never  before  joined  together  for  any 
other  object  joined  together  for  this,  ilen  who  seemed  parted 
poles  asimder  by  religious  or  poHtical  dilTerences  were  ready  to 
act  together  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy.  It  seemed  ai* 
though  the  mere  cries  of  party  were  hushed,  as  though  men  felt 
how  small  were  the  religious  and  pohtical  differences  which  parted 
them  compared  with  the  great  bond  which  knit  them  together 
against  the  cormnon  enemy  of  mankind.  For  a  while  no  sect,  no 
party,  held  aloof*  It  seemed  iis  though  the  whole  land  was  united 
in  one  common  purpose  to  do  right  at  all  hazards.  It  was  indeed 
a  course  in  wliich  the  petty  disputes  of  mere  political  party  might 
have  been  cast  aside.  A  wrong  had  been  done,  and  done  not  by 
this  or  that  political  party,  but  by  the  nation  itself,  EngUrfi 
Governments  of  every  ^ade  of  politics.  Conservative  Govern- 
ments and  Liberal  Governments,  had  alike  sinned  in  giWng  the 
support  of  England  to  the  wicked  rule  of  the  Turk.  Both  the 
great  political  parties  of  England  had  sinned  together,  and  it 
might  have  been  deemed  that  both  were  going  to  repent  together* 
Each  party  had  its  own  special  stain  to  wipe  otf  from  its  hands. 
It  was  under  a  so-called  Liberal  Government  that  England  signed 
the  wicked  treaty  of  1856,  by  which  England,  along  with  the  other 
great  powei's  of  Europe,  boimd  herself,  on  no  better  guaranty  than 
a  Turk's  promise  of  reform,  not  to  iutei-fere  with  the  relations 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects.  That  is,  when  the  words 
are  translated  out  of  diplomatic  language,  she  bound  herself  to 
leave  the  enslaved  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe  under  the  yoke 
of  oppressoi-s  who  never  knew  what  faith  or  mercy  meant.  It  was 
under  a  Conservative  Government  that  that  wicked  treaty  was 
carried  out  to  its  practical  results.  Then  it  was  tliat  Enghshrnen 
were  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the  relations — the  normal  find  every- 
day relations — between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  by  saving  the 
helpless  women  and  children  of  Crete  from  the  jaws  of  their 
merciless  destroyers.  The  crime  on  both  sides  was  equal.  The 
evil  thing  which  the  so-called  Lilierul  head  had  planned  the 
Consei-vative  hand  had  carried  out.  Men  stood  up  r  -  ^^^-nas  to 
denounce  both  crimes  alike;  they  called  on  l>oth  pan  to  do 

penance  before  the  world*  and  to  join  in  a  national  atonement  for 
a  national  deed  of  wrong.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  there 
were  minds  who  could  not  mo  to  the  height  of  this  great  national 
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purpose.  There  were  minds  to  whom  the  rights  of  humanity,  the 
honour — that  is,  the  duty— of  their  coxmtry,  seemed  but  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  interests  of  a  party  in  that  coimtry. 
There  were  those  who  began  to  show  that  the  rule  by  which  they 
walked  was  not  the  eternal  law  of  right,  but  rather  some  Lesbian 
rule  which  could  shape  itself  to  this  cur\'e  and  that,  according  to 
the  actions  of  particular  men.  It  was  soon  foimd  that  those  who 
stood  up  to  brand  the  evil  deeds  of  both  parties  ahke  found  a 
hearing  from  one  party  and  did  not  find  a  hearing  from  the  other. 
It  was  soon  foxmd  that,  while  Liberal  hearers  could  sit  quiet 
while  the  e\^  deeds  of  Liberal  statesmen  were  set  forth  in 
the  colours  of  truth,  Conservative  hearers  could  not  endure  with 
equal  patience  that  the  same  measure  should  be  meted  out  to  the 
evil  deeds  of  Conservative  statesmen.  Liberals  might,  if  they 
pleased,  say  hard  things  of  the  former,  or  even  the  present,  leaders 
of  their  own  party.  They  might  not  breathe  a  word  agsdnst  the 
sacred  names  of  the  leaders  of  the  other  party.  On  many  a  plat- 
form when  the  tale  was  traced  which  could  not  be  traced  without 
dealing  out  hard  sayings  on  either  side,  the  hard  sayings  dealt 
out  on  one  side  were  received  without  a  sign  of  dissent,  while  a 
single  hard  saying  on  the  other  side  at  once  drew  forth  a  protest. 
We  might  freely  blame  Lord  Palmerston ;  we  might,  if  we  chose, 
blame  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  it  was  sin»  and  sacrilege  to  do  other- 
wise than  bow  down  before  the  hallowed  name  of  Lord  Derby.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  the  history  of  South-eastern  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty  years  without  teUing  alike  the  tale  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  the  tale  of  the  betrayal  of  Crete.  Men  whose  one  thought 
was  truth  fondly  deemed  that  the  facts  of  history  could  not  change, 
that  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong  could  not  change  either.  They 
were  soon  undeceived.  They  were  presently  taught  "that  the  facts 
of  history  could  only  be  endured,  that  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong  could  only  be  acknowledged,  so  far  as  might  be  convenient 
for  Conservative  statesmen.  Truth  of  fact,  truth  of  morals,  were 
to  be  like  the  sentiments  of  the  American  candidate  in  the  story, 
which  were  indeed  the  sentiments  of  an  honest  man,  but  which 
might  none  the  less  be  changed  if  they  were  not  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  So  the  truth  of  history,  the  truth  of 
morals,  were  all  very  well,  as  long  as  they  did  not  embarrass  a  Con- 
servative Government ;  they  were  better  still  if  they  tended  to 
throw  blame  on  a  Liberal  Government ;  but  if  they  tended  to  em- 
barrass a  Conservative  Government,  to  throw  blame  on  a  Conserva- 
tive statesman,  then  they  were  to  be  changed.  At  certain  parts  of 
the  tale  history  was  bidden  to  change  its  voice,  morality  was  bidden 
to  change  its  judgement.  When  those  passages  were  reached, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "No  politics,"  "Don't  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  sufferings  of  your  fellow-Christians."    It  might  be  that  there 
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were  men  among  ub  who  had  doomed  them  to  their  sufferings : 
Btill,  if  those  men  chanced  to  be  Conservative  statesmen,  hisrTv 
and  morality  were  to  give  way  :  the  evil  deed  was  to  be  pasfil 
by  or  to  be  painted  in  fancy  colours,  lest  political  capital  fur  the 
Liberal  side  should  be  made  of  it.  Of  all  absurd  cries  the  in-t 
absurd  was  the  cry  of  *'No  politics,'*  in  dealing  with  a  questiou 
every  word  of  which  was  political  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Tlie 
cry  was  as  absurd  as  if  they  had  bidden  the  divine  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  justification  without  talkiug  theology,  as  if  they  had 
bidden  the  philosopher  to  discuss  the  nature  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  without  talking  astronomy.  The  cry  showed  how  low  arid 
narrow  a  sense  the  word  "  politics  *'  had  come  in  some  minds  to 
bear,  **  PoHtics,"  the  science  which  Aristotle  taught,  meant  with 
them  simply  the  party  question  of  the  hour,  the  rise  or  fall  of  this 
or  that  ephemeral  administration.  It  is  an  old  sajang  tliat  justice 
must  be  done  though  the  sky  should  fall  because  of  it.  And  that 
old  sayuig  has  foimd  its  later  expression  in  the  saying  that,  if  such 
a  choice  had  to  be  made,  we  would  see  the  interests  and  the 
foreign  dominion  of  our  country  peiish,  rather  than  that  our 
country  should  stain  her  honour  by  any  breach  of  her  duty*  The 
cry  of  **No  polities''  which  followed  on  every  mention  of  certain 
pages  in  the  history  of  ten  years  back  might,  in  the  same  rhetorical 
shape,  be  understood  assaying — ''Perish  truth  of  facts;  perisli 
truth  of  morals ;  perish  the  rights  of  struggling  nations ;  perifih  the 
honour  and  duty  of  our  country,  rather  than  a  word  should  be 
uttered  which  should  tarnish  the  fame  of  a  Conservative  Foreign 
Secretary,  or  jeopard  the  tenure  of  office  by  a  Conserv^^^+^'vf^  T.in«l 
Privy  Seal.*^ 

There  were  those  to  whom  this  treatment  of  a  great  qut^rition 
was,  not  perhaps  surprising,  but  certainly  grievous  and  disap- 
pointing. The  mere  partisan  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  some  at  least  who  have  always  thought  and 
always  spoken  in  the  same  way  about  these  matters.  There  are 
men  who  would  have  spoken  if  they  coidd  have  got  a  hearing, 
who  did  speak  as  far  as  they  coidd  get  a  hearing,  of  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  which  enter  into  what  is  caUed  the  Eastern 
Question,  in  exactly  the  same  words  in  1854  in  which  they  spoke 
in  1876,  There  are  those  to  whom  the  condition  of  South- 
eastern Europe  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  for  yeai's  and  years, 
to  whom  all  that  bears  upon  at  seems  to  be,  not  a  matter  for  the 
pariy  ciy  of  a  moment,  but  a  matter  of  tnitli  and  right,  a  matter  of 
history  and  morals,  a  matter  of  politics  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word.  To  them  the  freedom  of  the  South-eastern  lands  seems  a 
higher  question  than  the  question  who  shall  for  three  or  four  yeaii* 
enjoypower  and  patronage  in  England.  They  could  undei-stand  sup* 
porting  or  opposing  au  EDgUsh  Mini'ster  because  his  poUcy  tended 
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to  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved  nations  or  to  their  bondage.  They 
could  not  conceive  that  their  thoughts  or  words  or  actions  with 
regard  to  Eastern  matters  could  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
policy  of  this  or  that  English  iliiiister.  In  their  eyes  this  great 
moral  question,  the  question  of  undoing  the  wrongs  of  ages,  of 
atoning  for  a  great  national  sin  of  our  own,  was  fiomething  which 
belonged  to  a  range  far  above  that  of  the  lise  or  fall  of  ministries. 
They  had  thought  and  spoken  and  acted  in  the  same  way, 
whoever  had  been  in  power.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  right,  when  Ma  burning  words  stirred  up 
the  hearts  of  the  English  people  to  yet  greater  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  right,  they  rejoiced  to  have  such  a  helper.  But  their  own 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  were  in  no  way  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  Mr.  Gladstone  to  their  helper.  They 
hailed  liis  words  as  true,  but  they  could  not  hail  them  as  new. 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  what  they  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say,  was 
simply  what  they  themselves  had  been  saying  for  three-and-twenty 
years.  Had  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Lord  Derby  stood  forth  to  say 
the  same  words  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  they  would  have  equally 
welcomed  Lord  Beaconefield  or  Lord  Derby  as  their  helpers.  By 
zealous  championship  of  right,  Lord  Derby  might  have  %vaped  out 
even  his  doings  in  Crete,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  wiped  out  his  share 
in  the  Crimean  war.  But  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby 
chose  to  be  the  champions  of  wrong,  were  we  to  believe  that  right 
and  wrong  could  thereby  change  their  nature!  Mr.  Gladstone 
atoned  for  his  fault ;  Lord  Derby  did  not  atone  for  his  fault.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  appeared  as  the  champion  of  good ;  Lord  Beacons- 
field  appeared  as  the  champion  of  evil.  Were  we  to  change  the 
convictions  of  yeai-%  were  we  to  shrink  from  expressing  the  con- 
victions of  years,  because  men  with  whom  we  usually  acted  had 
come  over  to  those  convictions,  while  men  whom  we  usually 
opposed  still  remained  the  enemies  of  what  we  deemed  true  and 
right  t  The  spirit  of  party  is  blaraeable  when  it  leads  a  man  to 
uuppress  convictions  which  he  holds,  to  profess  convictions  which 
ie  does  not  hold,  to  suit  the  momentary  convenience  of  party  poli- 
ic45.  The  spirit  of  party  goes  too  far,  it  becomes  a  spirit  of  falsehood, 
when  a  man  professes  to  approve  what  he  would  otherwise  con- 
demn, because  it  is  the  policy  of  Ms  own  party  leader— when  he 
professes  to  condemn  what  he  really  approves,  because  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  other  party  leader.  But  it  is  surely  too  much  to 
ask  a  man  to  forbear  from  pubUcly  condemning  what  he  believes 
to  be  evil,  to  refrain  from  publicly  approving  what  he  believes  to 
be  good,  because  the  good  part  is  taken  by  the  leader  of  his  own 
party,  and  the  e%^il  part  by  the  leader  of  the  other.  This  is  in 
tmth  what  the  champions  of  South-eastern  freedom  were  called 
upon  to  do  when  they  were  charged  with  "  embarrassing"  the 
VOL.  XXIX*  2  L 
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GoTernment,  with  ^'making  political  capital"  out  of  Bulgarian 
guflFeiing,  We  had  to  speak  for  right  and  for  tnith,  and  we  could 
not  forbear  to  epeak  for  right  and  for  truth,  though  it  did  happen 
that  Wi.  Gladstone  was  on  the  side  of  right,  and  Lord  Beacona- 
field  was  on  the  side  of  wrong.  To  those  who  have  been  used 
to  put  historical  tnith  and  moral  right  before  all  things,  the 
purely  personal  and  party  argument  seems  a  strange  one.  There, 
written  on  the  pages  of  history,  written  in  the  memory  of  a 
betrayed  Christian  nation,  ay,  written  on  the  pages  of  official 
Blue  Books,  stands  the  correspondence  in  which,  by  Lord  Derby's 
order,  our  consuls  and  naval  officers  were  forbidden  to  do  any 
work  of  charity  for  oppressed  Cretans.  The  fact  is  beyond 
doubt.  The  judgement  of  morality  on  such  a  fact  is  surely  also 
beyond  doubt.  Yet  when  that  fact  was  mentioned,  the  answer 
waa  purely  personal.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deny  the  fact ; 
there  was  no  attempt  to  justify  it ;  the  whole  answer  was  an  out- 
cry against  the  wickedness  of  the  roan  who  should  dare  to  blame 
any  act  of  a  being  so  perfect  as  Lord  Derby- 

This  then  is  a  point  which  should  always  be  borne  in  mindp 
that  there  were  some — whether  many  I  do  not  presume  to  say, 
but  certainly  some — ^whose  interest  in  these  matters  did  not  begin 
with  what  are  called  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  whose  line  with 
regard  to  these  matters  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  any  way 
influenced  by  any  merely  EngUsh  party  considerations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Conservative  newspapers  seems  to  be  that  certain 
weak-minded  people  were  stirred  up  to  sentimental  emotions  by 
the  tale  of  *'  Bulgarian  horrors,"  and  that  then  certain  designing 
people  took  advantage  of  their  emotions  to  set  their  minds  against 
the  present  Ministry*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  doings  of  the 
Turks  in  Bulgaria  did  stir  up  many  people  to  think  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  enslaved  nations  of  South-eastern  Europe  who  had 
never  thought  of  those  wrongs  before.  How  far  any  one  lias 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  interests,  the  new  sympathies,  of  such 
persons  to  set  them  against  the  present  Government  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  different  answers  according  to  its  meaning.  If  it 
is  meant  that  any  persons,  themselves  indifferent  to  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppressed  lands,  took  up  those  wrongs  simply  as  a  handle 
to  work  against  men  whose  home  poUcy  they  disapproved,  such 
conduct  would  be  blameworthy  in  the  highest  degree.  It  would 
be  an  example  of  party  spirit  in  ita  worst  fonn.  But  it  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  any  man  has  so  acted.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  an 
uncharitable  surmise  without  any  shadow  of  proof;  and,  as  applied 
to  those  who  took  an  early  part  in  the  movement,  it  is  distinctly 
and  palpably  false.  I  can  speak  for  myself  and  for  others  to  whom 
the  whole  thing  is  nothing  new — to  whom  at  least  the  only  new 
thing  is  that,  while  we  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for  twenty- 
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three  years,  while  we  did  not  get  a  hearing  twenty-three  years  ago, 
while  we  did  not  get  a  heaiing  even  ten  years  ago,  we  do  get  a 
hearing  now.  To  iis  the  doings  in  Bulgaria  were  nothing  new, 
nothing  wonderful.  They  were  simply  what  the  Turk  always 
does  wheTiever  he  has  a  chance.  They  were  what  the  Turk  did 
fifty  years  ago  in  Chios  and  CK^nis ;  they  were  what  ho  did  in 
much  later  times  at  Damascus,  They  are  what  he  is  doing  always 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  every  other  land  subject  to 
his  yoke.  The  only  real  difference  between  the  Turkish  doings 
of  1876  and  the  Turkish  doings  of  any  other  year  was  that  the 
doings  of  1876  were  dona  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  doings 
of  the  same  kind  that  had  happened  for  some  years.  There  was 
indeed  another  difference,  namely  that  the  facts  were  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  English  people  in  a  way 
that  earlier  facts  of  the  same  kind  had  never  been  brought  home. 
The  mass  of  EogUshmen  then  learned  for  the  first  time  what  the 
Turk  really  was.  And,  .when  they  knew  what  the  Turk  really 
was,  their  righteous  indignation  naturally  spread  from  the  Turk 
himself  to  his  English  abettors.  The  moral  emotions  which  were 
etirred  by  the  tale  of  Bulgarianhorrorsinvolved  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  denied  and  jeered  at  them.  The  wrath 
and  wonder  that  were  stirred  up  when  men  learned  how  Turks 
suppressed  insurrections  involved  the  condemnation  of  the  man 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  write  a  despatch  to  the  Turk,  urging 
him  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  In  the  summer  of  1875  the 
revolt  in  Hei-zegovina  began.  Such  revolts,  both  in  Herze- 
tgo^ana  and  in  other  lands,  had  happened  over  and  over  again 
•^before,  and  they  had  been  suppressed  in  the  usual  Turkish 
fashion,  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man  who  could  write 
despatches  urging  their  suppression.  The  revolt  began.  To 
the  blinded  eyes  of  diplomatists  the  revolt  seemed  of  little 
moment.  They  could  not  see  what  the  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  was  soon  to  spread  into.  They  were  for  sup- 
pressing it  out  of  hand,  as  something  which  might  disturb  their 
slumbers.  But  thoBe  who  knew  something  both  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present  judged  otherwise.  They  knew  that  the  revolt 
which  first  began  in  Herzegovina  a  year  and  a-ha!f  back  was 
a  thing  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  quite  so  easily.  They 
knew  that  now  at  least  the  enslaved  nations  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  win  their  freedom  or  to  perish.  In  various  ways  many 
of  us  tried,  as  we  had  tried  before  in  like  cases,  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  events  which  were  beginning.  We  strove  as  we  best 
might,  each  in  liis  own  way,  to  show  whiit  the  revolt  really  meant, 
and  to  bespeak  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen  for  men  who  had 
drawn  the  sword  in  the  noblest  cause  for  which  the  sword  can  be 
L  drawn*  We  did  our  beet;  but  for  some  montlis  wc  could  do  butUttle. 
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For  the  obscure  affairs  of  nerzego%4na  and  Bosnia  we  conid  find 
but  few  hearers.     At  last  the  Turk  himself  won  for  us  that  hearing 
which  hitherto  we  had  Btriven  ia  vain  to  gain.     He  did  his  doings 
in  Bulgaria,  and  we  at  once  found  ih&  mind  of  England  thinking 
88  we  had  so  long  been  thinking ;  we  found  the  voice  of  England^ 
speaking  as  we   had  so  long  been  speaking.     If  the  rulers  dT 
England  chose  to  put  themselves  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a 
great  national  w^ork,  if  they  chose  to  think  as  England  did  not 
think,  to  speak  as  Eagland  did  not  speak,  that  was  their  fault; 
and  not  ours.     Oin*  views  on  Eastern  affairs  have  not  been  taken 
up  because  of  Bulgarian  atrocities,  or  because  of  the  dealings  oT 
the  present  Government  with  regard  to  Bulgarian  atrocities.    Wo- 
welcomed  the  great  popular  movement  which  came  to  our  help  ; 
we  welcomed  the  great  orator  and  statesman  whose  tongue  and 
pen  came  to  our  help.     We  spake,  as  truth  bade  us  speak,  of  tlie 
men  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  great  work  of  doing  right,  of 
the  men  who  sneered  at  the  patriot,  and  told  us  that  we  wero- 
bound  to  the  tyrant  by  some  tie  of  sordid  interest.     But,  as  far  a» 
regards  our  own  position,  it  has  n(*t  been  changed,  it  has  not 
been  coloured  in  any  way,  either  by  the  popular  movement  or  bjr 
the  ministerial  opposition  to  that  mo%'ement.     We  sunply  speak 
for  right-,  as  we  hare  ever  spoken.      Wo   rejoiced  to  find  the- 
people  of  England  uprising  on  behalf  of  right.     We  grieved 'to 
see  the  Government  of  England  enlisted  on  the  side  of  wrong. 
But  these  things  made  no  difference  in  convictions  and  feelings 
that  were  formed  years  ago.      We  did  not  speak  in  a  certaia 
way  because  so  to  speak  fell  in  with  the  popular  movement.     We 
rejoiced  in  the  popular  movement,  because  it  won  us  a  hearing 
for  truths  for  which  hitherto  we  could  gain  no  hearing.     We  did 
not  shape  our  course  or  our  words  because  we  found  statesmen  ot 
one  party  helping  us  and  statesmen  of  another  party  opposing  ua. 
But  we  honoured  the  statesmen  of  one  party,  we  condemned  the 
statesmen  of  another  party,  because  we  foimd  the  one  acting  for, 
and  the  other  acting  against,  the  principles  which  years  before  we- 
had  learned  to  be  true  and  righteous. 

As  far  then  as  the  matter  concerns  myself  and  others  who  ha  vt- 
been  working  in  this  cause,  I  may  say  all  our  days,  the  oliarge  of 
acting  through  mere  party  spirit^  through  mere  factious  opposition 
to  the  present  Government,  is  so  grotesquely  absurd  that  I  have 
perhaps  spent  too  much  time  in  showing  its  falsehood.  It  could 
have  been  brought  only  by  men  who  do  not  imderstand  that  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  act  by  some  other  motive  than  the  party 
motive  of  the  hour.  It  could  have  been  brought  only  by  men  who 
cannot  understand  that  there  are  those  who  judge  of  men  and  of 
parties  by  their  principles,  not  of  principles  by  the  men  and  the  parties 
who  uphold  them.     It  seems  to  be  something  beyond  theii  ranga 
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iJxat  tiny  man  can  have  studied  a  question  for  himself  through  long 
years,  that  he  can  have  formed  convictions  for  himself,  and  that 
*fae  judges  both  of  men  and  measures  by  the  standard  of  these 
'Convictions.    Let  me  sum  up  my  own  convictions  as  regards 
the  acting  of  English  poUtical  parties  in  Eastern  matters.    It 
-oomes  shortly  to  this:   the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  party 
idn  England  have  alike  and  equally  sinned  against  the  suffering 
nations  of  the  East.     But  the  Liberal  party  has  done  something  to 
:atone  for  its  sins,  -while  the  Conservative  party  has  done  nothing. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  responsible  for  the 
Russian  war  in  a  way  in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby 
jare  not  responsible  for  it;  but  the  truer  way  of  putting  it  would  be 
'that  the  whole  nation  was  responsible,  except  the  few  who  directly 
^protested  against  it.    Neither  the  present  nor  the  late  Government 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  but  that  again,  I 
iear,  must  be  set  down  as  a  national  crime,  the  guilt  of  which  must 
he  shared  by  both  parties  equally.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
^than  one  Liberal  leader  has  atoned  for  his  first  error  by  good  deeds 
■on  behalf  of  Syria,  Roumania,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  while  I  find  no 
^fiHch  atonement  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  leaders  to  set  against 
their  share  in  the  wrong  of  which  the  nation  was  guilty.     La  short, 
*both  sides  have  done  much  evil ;  but  one  side  has  done  something 
»to  redress  that  evil,  while  the  other  side  has  done  nothing.     I 
iiierefore  in  these  matters  throw  in  my  lot  with  those  who,  if  they 
'have  done  some  evil,  have  also  done  some  good.    If  this  be 
porty  spirit  I   cannot  think   that   party  spirit    can  be   such  a 
very  bad  thing.     But  I  myself  should  rather  have  applied  the 
mame  party  spirit  to  the  spirit  which  asks  us  to  give  up  or  to  hide 
•our  convictions,  simply  because  they  may  be  "  embarrassing"  to 
this  or  that  Minister  who  chances  to  be  in  power.     We  are  in 
:8hort  charged  with  party  spirit,  because  we  assert  our  right  to 
judge  of  men  by  their  actions,  and  refuse  to  judge  of  the  actions 
'hy  the  men.   But  in  truth  the  charge  of  party  spirit  is  v6ry  nearly 
:ss  absurd  when  it  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party  at 
this  movement,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  those  who  have  made 
Eastern  matters  a  chief  subject  of  their  thoughts  for  years.    If 
liOrd  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  national  movement,  instead  of  jeering  at  it  or  thwarting  it, 
mo  one  would  have  refused  to  follow  their  lead  simply  because 
4hey  were  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby.    That  this  is  no 
onore  than  the  truth  is  proved  by  what  has  happened  since.     If 
the  course  of  the  Liberal  party  had  been  dictated  by  mere  party 
spirit,  by  a  mere  wish  to  thwart  a  Conservative   Government, 
^eir  opposition  would  have  extended  itself  to  one  Conservative 
Minister  as  well  as  to  another.     But  it  has  not  been  so.    We 
^^oiild  distinguish  between  men  who  had  set  themselves  doggedly 
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to  oppose  and  to  slander  all  that  v^vlb  good  and  noble,  and  men 
who  diflered  from  ns  in  home  polities,  but  who  had  at  other  times 
Bliown  that  they  could  sacrifice  party  to  eouBcience,  and  whose 
hearts,  we  had  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  were  in  this  matter  Bet  in 
the  right  place-  Mere  blind,  factious^  opposition  to  Conservativ© 
Ministers  as  gnch  woidd  haye  involved  Lord  iSaUsbury  in  the  same 
condemnation  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Derby.  But  so  it 
has  not  been^  Even  in  a  Tory  we  can  spy  desert.  While  we 
have  spoken  our  minds  freely  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Derby,  no  man  has  uttered  a  word  against  Lord  Salisbury,  Not 
a  Liberal  of  any  class  has  spoken  of  him  in  this  matter  other- 
wise than  with  words  of  respect.  He  went  forth  to  his  work  at 
Constantinople  amid  the  approbation  and  the  sympatliy  of  his 
political  opponents  as  well  as  of  his  poHtical  friends*  We  knew  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  went  out,  the  difficulties  in  any  ease* 
the  special  difficulties  which  beset  one  who  had  to  deal  with  such 
a  chief  at  home.  But  we  looked  on  Lord  Salisbury  as  an  honest- 
hearted  Englishman,  who  would  do  the  best  that  he  could  do  in 
the  case  in  which  he  found  himself.  And  as  we  felt  we  spoke. 
In  the  great  gathering  in  St.  James's  Hall  whenever  the  name  of. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  spoken,  it  was  received  with  marked  honour  ; 
whenever  the  name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  spoken,  it  was 
received  with  universal  loathing. 

It  18  then  not  the  fault  of  the  Liberal  party,  least  of  all  is  it  the 
fault  of  that  section  of  the  party  who  have  all  their  Hvcs  beea 
Libemls  in  Eastern  as  well  as  in  Western  matters,  that  a  work  which 
ought  to  have  been  a  national  work  has  in  some  sort  become  a  party 
work.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  "  Justice  to  Eastern  Christendom," 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  cry  of  England,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  be  the  cry  of  England,  has  become  the  cry  only  of  a 
part  of  the  nation  and  not  of  the  whole.  That  so  it  is  was  the  fault 
of  those  who  put  men  before  measures,  who  deemed  the  interest 
of  a  particular  Government  in  England  a  tiling  of  greater  moment 
than  the  demands  of  justice,  than  the  deliverance  of  the  enslaved 
nations  whom  we  had  wronged.  So  now  unhappily  it  is,  A  few 
honest  men  have  preferred  their  conscience  to  their  party  ^  the 
names  of  honourable  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  one ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  have  come  to  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  word  Tory  means  Turk,  If  it  be  not  so,, 
the  newspapers  of  the  party,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere^ 
strangely  belie  those  whom  they  profess  to  represent.  It  is  won- 
derful  to  see  witli  what  zeal  the  whole  Conservative  press  has  thrown 
itself  into  the  cause  of  the  oppressors.  There  was  no  particular 
sign  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  they  were  specially  zealoua 
that  way.  They  no  doubt  still  clave  to  the  memory  of  our  **  tm- 
ditional  policy/-  and  they  might,  if  called  on,  have  uttered  tba 
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tisnal  fonnuldB  about  the  '^  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire."  But  they  showed  no  special  zeal  in  the  matter. 
They  showed  no  overflowing  love  of  Turks,  no  bitter  hatred  of 
Christians.  Their  minds  were  evidently  ready  to  be  led  into  any 
path  in  which  their  leaders  might  guide  them.  We  may  be  sure 
that,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  written  the  pamphlet  on 'Bulgarian 
Horrors,  they  would  have  applauded  that  pamphlet.  We  may  feel 
sure  that  if  Lord  Derby  had  written  despatches  strongly  on  the 
insurgent  or  the  Servian  side,  they  would  have  warmly  approved 
the  policy  of  those  despatches.  The  outburst  of  love  for  the  Turk, 
of  hatred  for  the  Christian,  did  not  show  itself  till  the  example  was 
set  at  head-quarters.  Then  they  found  out  how  beautiful  was  the 
rule  of  the  Turk,  how  wicked  was  the  rebellion  of  the  Christian 
who  rose  up  against  his  rule.  It  now  became  plain  that  there  was 
an  utter  divergence  between  the  two  parties,  not  ouly  as  to  means 
but  as  to  ends.  If  the  Conservative  party  had  had  the  freedom  of  the 
South-eastern  nations  at  heart,  if  they  had  simply  thought  that  we 
were  seeking  to  compass  it  by  means  which  were  in  anyway  open 
to  objection,  they  might  have  opposed  us,  but  they  would  not  have 
opposed  the  South-eastern  nations.  They  would  not  have  raked 
up  every  worn-out  argument  on  behalf  of  the  tyrant  and  against 
his  victim.  They  would  not  have  caught  up,  with  a  glee  which 
sometimes  seemed  hardly  human,  eveiy  tale,  true  or  false,  which 
could  in  any  way  tell  against  the  men  who  had  risen  to  save 
themselves  and  their  brethren  from  the  cruellest  of  wrongs.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  so  spoke  had  six  months 
before  known  or  cared  anything  about  Turk  or  Servian.  But 
the  word  of  command  had  gone  out,  and  they  obeyed  it.  If  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  praised  Servia,  they  would  have  praised*  Servia. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield  slandered  Servia,  and  it  became  their 
business  to  slander  Servia  also.  Lord  Beaconsfield  bragged 
against  Russia,  and  it  became  their  business  to  brag  against 
Russia  also.  How  little  any  intelligible  or  consistent  view  of 
events  enters  into  the  Conservative  war-cries  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  no  cry  is  now  more  steadily  uttered  in  every  Conservative 
paper  than  the  cry  of  "  Poland.'*  At  every  mention  of  Russia,  the 
Liberal  is  asked  to  remember  Poland.  Most  Ukely  he  does  remem- 
ber Poland  very  well ;  most  likely  he  also  remembera  that  whatever 
help  or  sympathy  Poland  met  with  in  England,  it  was  assuredly 
not  from  Conservative  hands  that  she  met  with  it.  Any  stick,  it 
is  said,  will  do  to  beat  a  dog ;  and  any  argument,  it  seems,  however 
self-confuting,  will  do  to  raise  a  cry  against  a  political  opponent. 
Anyhow,  by  all  these  means,  by  the  blindest  working  of  party  spirit, 
by  the  most  open  preference  of  men  to  meiisures,  by  the  process 
of  following  a  particular  leader,  never  mind  through  what  paths 
hk  lead  has  to  be  followed — in  all  these  ways,  a  large  body  of 
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Englishmen  is  formally  committed  to  the  defence  of  the  fonlest  of 
tyrannies  j  it  is  committed  to  evil-spcaldng,  lying*  and  slandering 
agiiinet  all  who  mthstand  that  tyranny.  They  tell  us — ^**  Stand  etill 
and  do  not  embarrass  the  Government  of  yom*  country."  We  say^ — 
"We  will  support  the  Government  of  our  eoimtry  when  it  does  right; 
we  will  embarrass  it  when  it  does  WTong/*  And  we  would  say  to 
them,  "  Leave  ofi*  embarrassing  something  which  is  gi-eater  than  the 
Government  of  a  particular  country;  leave  ofiF  embarrassing  the 
civilized  w^orld  when  it  is  striving  to  get  rid  of  the  foulest  blot 
upon  its  surface/* 

But,  besides  the  formal  opposition  of  the  Coneei-vative  party  as 
a  party,  we  have  other  enemies  to  strive  with.  On  this  head  I 
may  take  as  my  text  a  passage  which  I  read  a  short  time  back  in 
a  London  weekly  paper*  Its  very  simpHcity  is  the  best  comment 
on  the  nature  of  one  form  of  the  opposition  wluch  the  freedom  of 
South-eastern  Europe  meets  \nth.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  argued 
a  few  days  before  at  Oxford,  that  the  results  of  certain  muulcipal 
elections  tended  to  show  that  the  Liberals  were  likely  soon  to  be 
again  iu  power.  With  the  purely  party  aspect  of  this  proposition 
I  have  nothing  now  to  do ;  but  the  comment  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court's  critic  is  so  curious  a  characteristic  as  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving:— 

"  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this,  aad  it  may  be  added  that  all 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  pi*esent  feehng  of  the  constittiencies  concur 
in  assigniug  a  far  larger  amount  of  present  influence  to  Mr.  Gladston© 
than  the  criticisra  justly  aiifl  freely  hestowed  on  him  in  LoikIod  would  lead 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  premisseB  tu  believe  poseil»le/* 

The  English  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  lumbering  and  clogged 
with  hard  words ;  but  the  meaning  may  be  mode  out  with  an 
eflfoi't*  And,  when  the  meaning  has  been  made  out»  the  simplicity 
of  the  confession  is  charming.  The  writer  has  just  found  out  that 
London,  or  what  with  him  passes  for  London,  is  not  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  now^  for  the  first  time,  looked  out  from 
the  httle  world  of  his  club  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James'  Street,  and 
he  has  found  out  that  outside  its  bounds  lies  the  gi*eat  world 
of  England*  and  that  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  little  world  and 
of  the  great  w^orld  are  not  exactly  the  same.  Those  w^ho  perhaps 
know  lees  than  he  of  London,  in  his  sense  of  the  word  London^ 
but  who  know  more  of  England,  and  in  a  truer  sense  more  of 
London  also,  could  have  told  him  many  months  back  the  great 
truth  which  seems  now  to  have  flashed  across  his  mind  for  the  firBt 
time.  But  this  confession,  made  in  manifest  sincerity,  has  its 
impoi-tance.  It  marks  the  feelings  of  a  certain  class.  It  marks 
a  separation  in  feeling  between  London — that  is,  London  as  con- 
ceived by  the  writer  w^hom  I  have  just  quoted — and  the  country 
at  large.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
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London,  as  a  body,  think  differently  from  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  England.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  among  certain 
•classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  certain  classes  who  fancy 
that  they  themselves  are  London,  sometimes  that  they  themselves 
are  England,  that  we  find  the  bitterest  opposition  to  right  dealing  in 
these  matters.  What  calls  itself ''society  "is  largely  against  us.  Mili- 
tary society,  diplomatic  society,  are  naturally  against  us.  Soldiers 
are  naturally  anxious  for  anything  that  promises  active  service, 
promotion,  and  so  forth ;  and  unhappily  the  traditions  of  the  class 
would  lead  its  members  to  seek  more  willingly  for  service  and 
promotion  in  a  war  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Turk  than  in  a  war 
waged  against  him.  In  military  traditions  the  Turk  is  em  old 
friend,  the  Russian  an  old  enemy.  Of  course  there  are  men  in  the 
army  who  rise  above  any  such  feelings,  men  whose  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  as  keen  as  that  of  any  men,  men  who,  knowing 
better  than  other  men  what  war  is,  would  shrink  yet  more  than 
•other  men  from  an  unjust  war.  But  these  are  men  who  think  for 
themselves, and  who  rise  above  the  traditionsand prejudices  of  their 
profession.  That  that  profession,  as  a  profession,  should  on  this 
matter  be  against  us,  is  simply  what  we  might  have  taken  for 
granted  beforehand.  So  with  the  diplomatic  profession ;  all  their 
traditions  and  prejudices  also  are  on  the  side  of  the  Turk ;  all  the 
cant  phrases  which  it  is  their  lesson  mechanically  to  repeat  are  in 
the  Turk's  favour.  And  so  it  is  with  that  large  class  among 
which  the  military,  the  diplomatic,  and  other  kindred  elements 
are  strong.  The  Morning  Post  is  against  us ;  it  is  perhaps  more 
purely  and  distinctively  Turkish  than  any  other  paper.  Now 
tie  Morning  Post  is  not  in  itself  a  paper  about  which  anybody 
would  care  whether  it  was  for  him  or  against  him ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  Morning  Post  is  against  us  is  still  a  fact  worth  marking. 
It  shows  that  the  class  which  is  represented  by  the  Morning  Post 
is  largely — ^very  far  from  wholly — against  us.  Then  there  is  a 
•certain  literary  class,  represented  possibly  by  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  its  fallen  state,  a  class  who,  sometimes,  on  the  strength  of  the 
mere  fact  of  Uving  in  London,  seem  to  fancy  themselves  en- 
dowed with  some  special  wisdom,  and  who  can  cap  empty 
formul»  against  the  diplomatists  themselves.  To  many  of  these 
classes  this  great  national  movement  is  distasteful,  simply  be- 
•cause  it  is  national.  The  earnestness  of  a  crowd  gathered 
together  to  give  vent  to  a  burning  feeling  against  wrong  is 
something  into  which  they  cannot  enter ;  it  is  something  beneath 
them,  something  low,  vulgar,  unfashionable,  something  with 
^whioh  their  fastidious  tastes  can  have  no  sympathy.  To  many 
among  those  men  mere  earnestness  of  conviction  in  itself  seems 
something  contemptible.  They  have  not  taken  in  the  deep  saying 
of  M.  Guizot,  that  *<the  instincts  of  a  people  see  further  than  the 
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negotiations  of  diplomatists;'  With  them  the  fact  that  a  thing  is 
the  instinct  of  the  people  is  of  itself  enough  to  set  them  against  it» 
"  Agit-ators,"  **  demagogiie&,"  are  with  them  tenne  of  contempt^ 
almost  of  loathing.  It  would  be  vain  to  tell  them  that  agitation 
18  good  or  bad  according  to  the  object  of  the  agitation ;  it  would 
be  vain  to  tell  them  that  '*  leader  of  the  people/'  a  title  that  waa 
borne  by  Perikles,  is  the  highest  title  that  man  can  bear,  Earnest- 
ness  tooisinitself  anoflfence-  the  gi*eat  facj;  that  men  have  hearts 
as  -w'ell  as  heads,  and  that  to  inflnence  their  heads  yon  must 
influence  their  hearts  as  well,  seems  to  be  unknoMoi  in  those  polite 
and  serene  regions.  •*  Sentimental"  is  the  neual  form  of  contempt 
for  people  who  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  those  generous  feelings  which 
alone  lead  to  worthy  deeds;  the  word  is  ever  in  the  month  of  men 
whose  love  for  the  Turk,  whose  hatred  for  the  Christian,  is  itself  a 
feeling  purely  sentimentah  "  Philanthi'opiet "  too,  and  '*  humani- 
tarian,'* are  favourite  names  of  scorn  on  the  lips  of  men  who,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  hug  themselves  on  their  hatred  of  their 
species.  All  this  kind  of  opposition  has  to  be  borne,  as  it  has  had 
to  be  borne  by  every  movement  on  behalf  of  truth  and  freedom  and 
justice  since  the  world  began*  To  the  conceit  of  social  and  intelleo* 
tiial  superiority  add  the  conceit  of  religious  superiority,  and  you 
get  the  exact  temper  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  movement  is 
at  once  popular,  and  it  is  opposed  to  a  whole  crowd  of  prejudices 
and  traditions*  The  saying  that  **  the  Turk  is  a  gentleman"  means 
a  great  deal.  Of  conree,  if  the  Turk  is  a  gentleman,  honest  men 
may  be  thankful  that  they  belong  to  a  "nation  of  shopkeepers  j** 
but  the  feeling  which  the  phrase  expresses  cannot  be  passed  Iiy, 
No  Bulgarian  perhaps  was  ever  seen  in  a  London  dmwing^room ; 
some  Turks  have  been  seen  in  such  places,  A  whole  class  of 
feelings,  political,  social,  and,  in  the  beHef  of  their  owners,  intel- 
lectual, are  ruffled  by  such  a  movement  as  the  so-called  '*  atrocity 
agitation/'  The  thing  was  bad  **  form,"  bad  "  ton,"  whatever  may 
be  the  cant  phrases  of  fashion.  And  all  this  is  in  no  way  confined 
to  men  who  are  politically  Conservatives,  The  old  evil  that 
Sokrates  had  to  strive  against,  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reahty,  the  spirit  of  those  who  tmst  in  themselves,  perhaps  not 
that  they  are  righteous^  which  seems  not  greatly  to  matter,  but 
that  they  are  poKte,  refined,  and  generally  superior  to  others^ 
and  who*  on  the  strength  of  that  inward  self-satisfaction ♦  go  on 
to  despise  others — all  this  is  consistent  with  a  kind  of  trHclitionah 
shadowy  profession  of  Liberalism.  It  has  in  fact  its  chosen  home 
between  those  antiquated  blue  and  buff  covers  which  in  times 
past  sheltered  the  burning  words  of  truth  and  eloquence.  Thi^ 
state  of  mind  is  a  fact ;  it  is  the  real  state  of  a  olass^  and  of  a. 
class  which,  in  its  self-assertion,  makes  noise  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  numbers.     We  must  nnf  forrrif  itii  existence;  and  ih^^ 
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which  I  quoted  as  an  illustration  shows  that  it  is  beginning  to 
understand  our  existence,  Fmntio  abuse  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
always  one  sign  of  tliis  particular  form  of  opposition  to  our  cause. 
The  eyes  of  the  writer  whom  I  quoted  have  ju8t  been  opened  to 
the  fact  that,  let  him  eneer  as  ho  will  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  at  every- 
thing else  that  is  great  and  noble,  the  people  of  England,  in  1877 
as  in  1868>  still  reverence  many  things  tliat  are  great  and  noble, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  foremost  among  them. 

Here  then  is  another  difficulty  to  fight  against,  the  diiBculty 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  in  some  measure  an  unfashionable 
cause.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty  to  be  fought  against,  which 
does  not  aflTect  so  many  minds,  but  which  certainly  does  affect 
some.  With  some  minds  it  is  really  a  disadvantage  that  the  cause 
which  we  support  is  the  cause  of  Christian  victims.  With  many 
of  course  this  is  one  great  groimd  for  supporting  it;  but  there  are 
claases  with  whom  it  tells  the  other  way.  There  is  no  disguieing 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  England  a  class  who  distinctly  dislike 
Christianity  in  itself,  and  who  are,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  set 
against  the  victims  of  the  Turk  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
sufferers  for  the  Christian  religion.  And  there  are  others  who 
nrither  dislike  nor  disbelieve  in  Christianity  themselves,  but  who 
are  so  morbidly  sensitive  on  the  point  of  religious  toleration  or 
equality  that  they  fall  into  the  very  danger  that  they  wish  to 
avoid.  They  are  so  careful  to  avoid  anything  that  can  be  unfair 
to  the  Mahometan  that  they  become  bitterly  unfair  to  the  Chris- 
tian. The  true  state  of  the  case  is  this.  No  one  wishes  to  do  the 
fllightest  wrong  to  any  Mahometan  as  a  Mahometan,  No  one 
wishes  to  lay  him  under  the  slightest  disability,  the  eUghtest  in- 
feriority, as  compared  with  the  Christian,  All  that  we  wish  is  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  harming  the  Clirietiau.  And  the 
experience  of  all  history  shows  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  harming  the  Christian  without  putting  an  end  to  his 
rn^  ^  !'  the  Christian,  The  question  between  Mahometans  and 
Ci  '  iw  is  in  ti-uth  only  part  of  a  larger  question,  the  question 
between  Mahometans  and  that  of  any  other  reUgion  whatever. 
No  Mahometan  power  can  rule  justly  over  subjects  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Mahometan.  Such  a  power  is  bound,  as  a  matter 
of  reUgious  duty,  to  keep  its  subjects  of  other  religions  in  a 
state  of  inferiority  to  its  Mahometan  subjects.  If  the  victims  of 
Muflsulman  oppression  in  South-eastern  Europe  were  Hindoos  or 
ParBces  instead  of  Christians,  the  abstmct  position  would  be  the 
same.  Wo  should,  if  we  had  entered  into  those  relations  with  their 
Mahometan  masters  into  which  we  actually  have  entered  with  the 
Turk,  ow©  to  them  exactly  the  same  duty  which  we  now  ow  v  to  the 
Christians.  But  there  is  no  shame  in  saying  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  that  duty  should  be  more  keenly  felt  when  the  \actims  are 
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ChristianB,  just  as  any  duty  is  more  keenly  felt  towards  a  friend. 
Idnsman,  or  countryman,  than  a  duty  wkich  18  abstractedly  the 
«ame  can  be  felt  towards  a  perfect  stranger,    I  can  see  no  shame 
in  allowing  community  of  religion  between  ourselves  and  the 
sufferers  to  strengthen  a  feeUng  which  would  be  righteous  were 
the  sufferera  of  any  other  religion.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  are  some  minds  with  which  the  fact  that  the  victims  are 
Christians  tells  the  other  way.     They  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
to  act,  they  are  in  their  own  hearts  afraid  of  acting,  out  of  a 
merely  reUgiotia  sympathy.     They  are  afraid  of  being  actuated  by 
a.  cnisading  spirit.     But  what  is  a  crusading  spirit  %     It  is  a  spirit 
which  is  right  so  far  as  it  leads  us  to  fight,  in  case  of  need,  for 
■our  own  reUgion  ;  it  is  wrong  if  it   goes  further,   and  leads  us 
to  fight  against  another  rehgion  simply  as  another  reUgion.     To 
attack  a  Mahometan  nation,  simply  because    it  is  Mahometan, 
woidd  be  the  height  of  idjuetiee ;  to  fight  to  deUver  a  Christian 
nation  from  Mahometan  oppression  is  surely  a  work  of  justice 
4md  mercy.      The  last  is  the  true  cnisading  spirit;    the   other 
is  the   abuse    of   that   spirit.      My    ovn\    feeling   would  simply 
come  to  this:  while  I  should  feel  a  call  to  help  Jews, ParseeB, 
or  Hindoos    in    the    same    case,   I    feel    a   stUl    stronger    call 
to    help   Christians,     I   feel  no  more  ashamed  of  drawmg  such 
n   distinction   than  any  man   would  fcol  ashamed  of   drawing 
the  same  distinction  in  any  case  where  the  tie  was  not  religious 
but  national.     Every  man  would  say  that,  while  he  might  feel 
bound  to  help  the  oppressed  in  any  case,  he  felt  yet  more  strongly 
l>ound  to  help  oppressed  coimtryraen  of  his  own.     Wo  are  of 
<;ourse  prepared  fur  the  unvarying  sophism — *"  Are  you  ready  to  go 
aa  knight-errants.  redressing  wrongs  everywhere f'     No;    but  I 
hold  that  it  is  our  duty  to  redress  wrongs  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  of  our  own  causing.     And  when  the  men  who  endura 
those  wrongs  are  brethren  in  the  Chi-istian  faitli  trodden  down 
by  misbelievers — when  they  are  sharers  in  the  blood,  the  speech, 
the  historic  memories,  the  common  civilization  of  Kurope,  trodden 
down  by  barbarian  invadei-s— when  the  lands  to  be  set  free  are 
old  historic  seats  of  Greek  intellect  and  Roman  ride — when  our 
inission  is  to  free  the  throne  of  Constantine  from  a  barbarian  iji- 
truder,  and  to  cleanse  the  church  of  Justinian  from  the  defile* 
tnent  of  a  false  worship — I  feel  no  shame  to  say  that  all  thia 
makes  me  feel  more  keenly  a  duty  which,  were  all  these  motives 
absent,  I  should  still  feel  to  be  a  duty.    This  may  be  seutimenti 
passion,  enthusiasm,  any  other  name  that  any  adversary*  chooses* 
Sentiment,    passion,    enthusiasuj,    are    parts    of    the    nature  of 
man,  which,  hke  all  other  parts  of  tlie  nature  of  man,  may 
be   either   rightly  or  wrongly   used.    They  are  wi'ongly  used 
when  they  lead  men  to  actions  which  reason  does  not  approve* 
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They  are  rightly  used,  when  they  are  used  as  further  incen* 
tivea  to  a  course  which  reason  does  approve.  The  sentimental 
declaimers  against  sentiment,  the  passionate  denouncers  of 
pension,  cannot  help  showing  in  their  own  persons  that  man  is 
not  a  being  of  pure  intellect,  but  a  being  of  sentiment  and 
passion  also.  Men  were  never  stirred  up  to  do  or  suffer  in  a  great 
cause,  they  never  went  forth  to  play  the  part  of  patriots,  heroes,^ 
or  martyrs,  purely  in  obedience  to  mathematical  demonstration » 
I  need  not  stop  to  determine  what  would  be  the  reasonable 
coarse  in  a  community  of  beings  who  had  only  heads  and  no 
hearts.  In  a  community  of  beings  who  have  hearts  as  well  as 
heads,  reason  demands  that  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  heads 
should  be  appealed  to. 

With  regard  to  the  special  religious  argument,  the  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  one  large  section  of  our  enemies  is  cheering- 
indeed.    Who  does  not  remember  the  controversies  of  1868  and 
1869  ?     What  epithets  were  not  hurled  at  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
supporters  on  account  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ?     The   ground  taken  was 
purely  reUgious,   one  might  say  purely  fanatical.       It  was  an 
objection  taken  on  the  narrowest  ecclesiastical  groimds,  in  the 
interest,  not  of  Christianity  generally,  but  of  one  particular  form 
of  Christianity.    The  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  wicked,  irreligious,  sacrilegious.    No  ground 
of  reason  or  expediency  was  hearkened  to.    It  was  vain  to  state 
the  doctrine  on  which  all  political  society  rests,  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  do  anything.    To  do  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland 
was  a  thing   placed  beyond  the  power  of  King,    Lords,   and 
Commons  by  some  supposed  higher  law,  by  some  inherent  ri^t 
in  an  ecclesiastical  body  as  an  ecclesiastical  body.    Strange  to  say,, 
the  veiy  same  party  which  was  so  zealous  for  the  Church  when 
the  Church  took  the  form  of  tithe  and  glebe,  has  no  zeal  at  aU 
for  the  Church  when  the  Church  takes  the  more  ancient,  one 
would  have  thought  the  more  sacred  form,  of  the  Uving  members 
of  Christ's  body.     Those  who   could  not  endure  that  a  penny 
of  ecclesiastical  wealth  should  be  taken  away,  even  for  the  best 
and  most  Christian  purposes,  can  now  look  on  very  calmly  while 
Christian  flesh  is  hauded  over  to  be  devoured  by  pagan  teeth. 
We  were  reproached  with  being  allies  of  the  Papist  and  the  Non- 
conformist against  a  more  orthodox  form  of  Christianity.  .  Those 
who  so  reproached  us  then  do  not  scruple  now  to  make  themselves 
the  allies  of  Antichrist  against  Christianity  itself.    The  same  papers 
whioh  sent  up  pious  cries  to  heaven  against  the  sacrilegious  de- 
spoilers  of  the  aKen  Church  of  Ireland,  are  now  hand  in  glove  with 
the  despoilers,  the  persecutors,  the  enemies  through  ages  upon  ages, 
of  the  native  Churches  of  the  East.    The  men  who  rebuked  our 
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%nl%ion  and  nngodimesB  in  the  intereet  of  a  single  Church 
now  extol  the  merits  of  the  common  enemy  of  all  Churches^  and 
gloat  over  eveiy  error  that  they  can  find  or  invent  on  the  part  of 
the  Christians  of  the  East.  Once  zealous  for  an  English  Prayer- 
book  and  a  Protestant  Bible,  they  now  eeem  equally  zealous  for  the 
Koran  and  the  Koran's  pmctical  expounders.  The  men  who  cried  out 
in  honor  at  the  idea  of  giving  back  a  single  ecclesiastical  building 
for  the  national  worship  of  the  Irish  people,  would  seem  to  be 
better  pleased  that  St,  Sophia  should  become  a  mosque  of  the 
false  Prophet  than  that  it  should  be  given  back  to  the  national 
worship  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  people.  In  the  old  days  when 
Tory  meant  High  Churchman,  in  the  later  dayi  when  Tory  meant 
Protestant,  men  would  indeed  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
day  could  ever  come  when  Tory,  or  its  modem  synonym  Conser- 
vative, should  be  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  Mahometan* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some,  especially  of  the  clergy,  who 
find  themselves  entangled  in  this  strange  alliance,  do  show  signs 
that  they  feel  a  Kttle  uncomfortable  in  the  camp  of  Antichrist. 
It  is  really  a  sign  of  this  imcomfoi-table  feeling  when  they  take  to 
the  most  despicable  argument  of  all,  when  they  heap  mocking 
and  rD\nling  on  our  cause,  because  the  support  of  that  cause  has 
brought  together  men  who  diflfer  so  widely  on  other  points  that 
it  might  have  been  thought  impossible  that  they  could  act  together. 
It  called  forth  some  merriment  because  the  list  of  conveners  of 
the  meeting  in  St.  Jameses  Hall  contained  men  differing  widely  in 
religion,  widely  in  politics,  more  widely  still,  some  of  them,  in  their 
feelings  and  pursuits  and  general  line  of  life.  Surely  this  was  the 
most  honoumble  feature  of  the  whole  business  ;  surely  it  was  the 
truest  sign  that  the  cause  which  had  brought  together  men  whom 
everything  else  tended  to  keep  asunder  must  have  been  a  righteous 
cause.  Such  an  assembly  was  emphatically  not  a  cHque  or  a  cabal ;  it 
was  a  gathering  of  men  who  found  that,  among  all  their  differ- 
encee,  there  was  a  common  tie,  higher  and  stronger  than  all  their 
difTerences,  the  tie  of  a  common  love  for  truth  and  right  What 
stronger  argument  can  there  be  in  favour  of  a  certain  object  than 
that  it  commends  itself  alike  to  High  Church  and  Broad  Church, 
to  Nonconformists  of  every  sect,  to  men  of  no  special  religious 
creed  at  all  t  It  was  because  all  of  them,  amid  all  their  differences, 
agreed  in  something  greater  than  their  differences,  because  they 
agreed  in  loving  moral  right,  and  in  eschewing  moral  eviL  It  was 
because  the  truth  was  so  strong,  so  clear,  so  plain,  that  it  could 
stand  any  test  from  any  quarter,  that  men  who  had  never 
agreed  before  could  agree  in  acknowledging  its  strength  and 
clearness. 

But  let  all  this  pass ;  we  are  still  told,  as  the  last  resort,  that  we 
are  ** irresponsible,'' and  that,  because  we  are  irresponsible, we  ought 
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to  hold  our  tongues.  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to 
Tuake  out  the  meaning  of  this  objection,  and  it  quite  bafflee  me.  It 
is  as  hard  to  make  out  as  why  close  reasoning  should  be  called 
'*  hysterical,''  or  why  a  simple  statement  of  facts  should  be  called  a 
**  scream/'  Both  phrases  are  common  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  have  some  meaning  in  the  Tiirldsh  language. 
To  the  plain  Englishman  they  are  puzzling.  And  the  plain 
Englishman  may  be  just  as  much  puzzled  by  the  endless  dinning 
into  his  ears  of  this  mysterious  word  *' ii^responsible/'  It  is  so 
often  repeated  that  one  wotdd  think  it  must  have  some  meaning ; 
and  yet  the  only  approach  to  a  meaning  which  can*  with  much 
striving,  be  got  out  of  it  is  something  so  utterly  monstrous  that 
one  would  tliink  that  even  the  patrons  of  the  Turk  must  mean 
soraL'tliing  else.  Is  it  meant  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  speak  liis 
mind  on  public  affairs,  unless  he  is  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  at  the 
very  least  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament?  If 
so,  what  becomes  of  all  free  government,  all  free  discusMon  ?  Why 
have  we  elections "?  Why  have  we  newspapers  ?  Is  it  meant  that 
the  ilinistcr,  perhaps  that  the  member  of  Parliament,  must  take  care 
what  be  does  and  what  he  says,  because  he  is  responsible,  but  that 
the  private  elector,  being  irresponsible,  may  vote  without  care  or 
thought,  provided  only  he  votes  without  saying  anytliing  ?  In  a  free 
government  political  responsibiUty  does  not  belong  wholly  to  the 
Minister;  it  belongs  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  representa- 
tive; it  belongs,  in  a  less  degree  again,  to  the  elector.  And  the  re- 
sponsibility is  less  in  degree  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  less  direct. 
The  representative  and  the  elector  should  be  fully  as  careful  in  exer- 
cising their  smaller  amount  of  responsibility  as  the  Minister  should 
be  in  exercising  his  larger  amount.  As  for  moral  responsibility, 
that  belongs  to  eveiy  act  and  word  of  every  man's  hfe.  No  man  is 
morally  irresponsible;  no  man  but  a  slave  is  poUtically  irresponsible. 
The  doctrine  that  no  man  may  discuss,  that  no  man  may  censure, 
the  doings  of  the  executive  Government,  is  indeed  a  now  and  a 
strange  one.  It  cannot  be  above  three  years  old.  Certainly  from 
1868  to  1874  men  who  were  irresponsible  then^  If  we  are  irrespon- 
sible now,  did  not  find  tlieir  irresponsible  state  any  hindrance  to 
speaking  against  the  executive  Government  of  that  day  at  least 
as  vigorously  as  any  of  us  have  spoken  against  the  executive 
Government  of  the  present  moment- 
Such  has  been  the  course  of  feeling  among  the  EngUsh  people 
with  regard  to  this  great  question  of  national  duty.  A  grand  and 
uobhj  national  impulse  has  been  to  some  extent  thwarted,  partly 
by  men  to  whom  any  national  impulse  was  offensive,  partly  by 
men  to  whom  right  and  duty  and  the  tme  honour  of  their  country 
were  less  deaj:  than  the  momentaiy  interests  of  a  particular 
Ministry.    Through  such  causes  as  these  the  action  of  the  nation 
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has  unhappily  not  been  unanimous.  But  we  are  fully  justified  in 
calling  the  great  movement  of  last  autumn  a  national  movement. 
It  was  a  national  movement  inasmuch  ae  it  was  not  a  movement 
of  any  one  clasB  or  sect  or  party.  It  was  a  national  movement  in* 
aemuch  as  it  was  dictated  by  feehngs  purely  national,  feelings  far 
higher  than  any  which  the  mere  blind  partisan  can  understand. 
Nor  has  the  movement  been  without  its  effect.  It  is  plain  matter 
of  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  did  change.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  leanied  that  the  doings  of  the  Tin*k  in  Bulgaria  were,  in  the^ 
eyes  of  the  nation,  not  matters  for  jaunty  and  airy  meniment^ 
but  for  deep  national  indignation.  Lord  Derby  found  out  that 
it  would  not  do  to  write  any  more  despatches  recommending  the- 
Buppreseion  of  insurrections;  he  had  instead  to  write  a  tardy 
despatch  of  rebuke — an  excellent  sermon,  if  it  had  only  been 
preached  five  hundred  years  earlier— to  those  who  had  carried  out 
his  recommendation  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  were  likely  to 
carry  it  out.  The  voice  of  the  great  gathering  in  St.  Jameses 
Hall  gave  the  answer  of  the  nation  to  t!ie  brag  of  the  Manaian 
House  dinner.  It  was  now  allowed  on  all  hands  that  we  at  least 
were  not  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Turk.  The  yells  and  screams, 
the  outpourings  of  '*  hysterical  declamation/"  the  growls  of  senti- 
mental misanthropy,  which  were  called  forth  by  that  great  meeting, 
all  showed  how  great  a  fact  it  was,  how  deeply  it  told,  how  heavy 
was  the  blow  that  it  struck.  There  is  no  better  guide  to  th^ 
value  of  any  movement  than  the  degree  of  rage  which  it  caUa 
forth  among  the  enemy.  Judged  by  that  standard,  setting  aside 
for  the  while  any  other  standard,  the  whole  movement,  and  that 
its  crowning  stroke,  have  been  successful  in  a  way  in  which  no 
man  could  have  hoped  when  a  few  of  us  began  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  last  months  of  1875,  We  have  perhaps  not 
done  positively  much  \  but  we  have  hindered  a  great  deal.  We 
have  made  it  impossible  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  to  rusk 
into  a  war  with  Bussia,  We  have  taught  Lord  Derby  that  Eng- 
land thinks  of  something  else  besides  her  own  interests,  that  she^ 
does  not  wholly  forget  her  duty  and  her  honour. 

My  business  in  the  present  ai-ticle  has  been  to  trace  clearly  th©^ 
real  course  of  national  feeling  in  this  great  cause  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  faith.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  influences  by  which  that 
great  current  has  been*  pai-tly  thwarted^  partly  misrepreeented. 
But  it  is  BO  part  of  my  business  now  to  answer  the  general  false- 
hoods and  sophistries  with  which  the  whole  subject  has  been 
carefully  surrounded  by  the  votaries  of  evil.  That  has  been  done^ 
over  and  over  agam  in  endless  shapes.  Those  who  still  go  on 
repeating  falsehoods  which  have  been  refuted  times  without 
number  will  hardly  be  converted.  Men  Uke  the  anonymous — for 
aught  I  know,  the**  irresponsible" — slanderer  of  Montenegro  and  all 
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Eastern  Cliristendom  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterhj  lieriett 
are  of  course  beyond  the  reach  of  argument.    In  any  theory  of  the 
world*8  government  Ahriman  is  strong,  and  such  reckless  utterers 
of  falsehood  are  his  instruments,  who  will  not  lightly  forsake  the 
i^eiTice  of  their  master.     But  to  the  honest  hearts  of  the  English 
.people  a  word  of  warning  may  not  be  in  vain.     The  Conference 
'  at  Constantinople  has  lailed.     It  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
beginning.     The   assumptions  on  which  it  started  were  purely 
sentimental,  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  practical  polities.     The 
whole  thing  took  for  granted,  in  the   teeth   of  all   reason  and 
experience,  that  freedom  and  good  government  could  in  some 
way  be  reconciled  with  the  direct  rule  of  the  Turk.     It  took  for 
granted  that  the  presence  of  Turkish  troops  in  a  ChriRtian  land 
was  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  life,  property,  and  family 
Ijonour.     Men  knew  what  the  Turks   did  in   Belgrade  and  why 
Belgrade  got  rid  of  them ;  yet  this  and  tliat  Bulgarian  town  were 
«till  to  be  exposed  to  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  occupation  by 
^  barbarian  garrison.     Tie  him  up  as  might  be  thought  good, 
by  International  Commissions  and  what  not,  the  Turk  was  still 
to  Bend  his  troops  to  do  after   the  manner  of  Turkish  troops- 
he  was  still  to  have  a  voice  in  appointing  the  rulers  of  lands 
whose  one  wish  was  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  rule  for  ever.     It 
was  surely  enough  to  give  this  aod  that  abject  thing  which  for 
n  moment  bears  tlie  title  of  Sultan  the  means  of  fulfilling  the 
one  object  of  a  Sultan's  being,  that  of  wallowing  as  a  gilded 
hog  in  a  ^Ided  sty.     It  was  too  much  to  allow  him  still  to  keep 
<*n  the  more  active  character  of  the  wild  l?oar  out  of  the  wood, 
and  to  let  hira  root  up  the  cornfields  and  ^^eyards  of  South- 
eastern Europe.     Out  of  a  Conference  which  met  on  the  principlo 
of  admitting  to  its  deliberations  the    criminals   whom  it  ought 
simply  to  have  summoned  to  hear  their  Rpntencej  no  good  could 
come.     It  recognized  the  "  rights  *'  of  the  Turk,  while  the  one 
practical  mle  is  that  wrong  can  have  no  rights.     Take  one  case 
out  of  many  in  which  Europe  has  yielded  to  what  are   called 
Turkish  '*  susceptibilities,'*  the  **  susceptibilities  "  of  this  and  that 
Pasha,  Midhat  and  Safvet  and  the  rest  of  them,  with  their  hands 
etill  red  with  the  blood  of  Bulgaria.     Nothing  can  be  done,  life, 
property,  and  all  that  man  holds  dear,  will  never  be  safe  in  those 
lands,  till  the  Slussulman  robbera  are  disarmed.   But  we  are  told  that 
they  cannot  be  disarmed  because  of  the  "  sanctity  of  the  harem." 
Look  such  a  phrase  as  this  in  the  face.     The  harem,  which  it  seems 
has  a  sanctity,  simply  means  the  innermost  lair  of  the  robber  and 
the  raviaher ;  it  is  the  den  which  hides  the  wives,  the  daughters, 
Ihe  aasters,  the  sons,  the  brothel's,  of  whom  this  or  that  Pasha  or 
Bey  or  Aga  has  despoiled  his  Christian  neighbour  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  ovm  foul  lusts.     If  right  is  to  be  done,  every  Imrem, 
VOL.  xxrs.  2  M 
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from  tlie  Grand  Turk  s  own  downwards,  should  be  searched  to  the 
iunermofit  corner^  to  bring  to  light  the  foul  mysteries  of  the  prison- 
house,  and  to  set  free  the  victiins  of  its  work  of  darkness.  While 
a  single  Tnrldsh  soldier  is  allowed  to  occupy  one  spot  of  Christian 
ground,  while  a  single  Asiatic  barbarian  is  allowed  to  swagger  armed 
among  an  mianued  European  population,  Congi-esses  may  meet  for 
ever,  but  nothing  ^nll  come  of  them,  except  that  the  Turk  will  go 
forth  to  his  work  of  blood  and  lust  mth  greater  zest  and  less  fear 
of  interruption  than  ever. 

What  tlien  is  to  be  done  J  The  question  is,  Will  the  people 
of  England,  roused  as  they  were  last  autumn,  endure  to  leave  things 
just  as  they  were  last  autumn  ?  Tb(*  Conference  has  done  nothing — 
I  need  not  insult  my  readers  by  stopping  to  prove  that  the  sham  Con- 
Btitution  will  do  nothing — to  stop  the  state  of  things  in  which  every 
Christian  wife,  maid,  or  boy  is  Uable  at  any  moment  to  h^  carried 
oft',  without  hope  or  redress^  to  endure  all  that  is  impUed  in  the 
words  "sanctity  of  the  harem."  Such  are  those  "  relations  between 
the  Sultan  and  liia  subjects"  which  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris  handles 
with  such  delicacy.  The  uprising  of  the  English  people  has  at 
least  secured  lis  from  going  to  war  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the 
harem.  But  may  we  not  do  more  ?  Are  we  simply  to  talk  and 
not  to  act  I  Is  such  a  stirring-up  of  the  national  conscience  aft 
woe  never  seen  before  not  to  be  embodied  in  some  positive  act? 
It  has  accomplished  a  negative  reversal  of  that  **  traditional  policy  ** 
which  has  so  long  been  the  shamo  of  England ;  it  should  bring 
about  the  begimiing  of  a  better  policy.  '*  Non-intervention  "  is  in 
many  cases  a  good  rule ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the 
wrongs  that  are  to  be  redressed  are  wrongs  which  are  very  largely 
of  our  own  making.  Then  it  is  not  atonement  enough  to  forbear 
from  further  doing  of  evil :  there  ought  to  bo  some  active  doing 
of  good.  In  a  thousand  public  meetings  of  last  year  Englishmen 
declared  that  no  settlement  couUl  be  just  or  lasting  which  left  the 
revolted  Slavonic  lands  imder  the  direct  ride  of  the  Turk.  To  the 
Slavonic  lands  the  resolutions  of  several  meetings  added  Crete ; 
8ome  went  on  to  add  other  Hellenic  lands.  Here  again  the  wnae 
saying  of  IL  Guizot  was  confirmed.  The  iui^tinct  of  the  people  s»iw 
further  than  the  negotiations  of  diplomatists.  The  instinct  of  the 
people  saw  clearly  that  all  pettifogging  devices  about  Commissions 
and  gentiamieries  were  worthless.  They  argued  that  the  one 
practical  remedy  was  the  remedy  which  experience  prescrilied, 
tlie  remedy  which  had  been  already  tried,  and  which^  whenever  it 
had  been  tiiftd,  had  succeeded.  The  national  demand  wa«  that 
the  lands  to  be  set  free  sliould  be  set  free,  tlmt  they  ahoidd  be  at 
least  not  worse  off  than  Servia  and  Roumania,  The  instinot  of 
the  people  saw  that  no  guaranty  short  of  the  utter  wiping-out 
of  the  direct  riibj  of  the  Turk  was  worth  the  paptr  on  -v^hich  it 
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was  written.     But  the  diplomatists,  as  usual,  were  blind-— blind 
with  blindness  of  the  kind  where  the  blind  say,  "  We  see."     The 
instinct  of  the  people  argued  that  the  remedy  which  had  always 
succeeded    was    better  worth   trying  again  than  the   remedy 
which  had  always  failed.     One  Minister  set  this  reasonable  argu- 
ment aside  by  saying  that  the  people  knew  Httle  or  nothing 
of  foreign  aflFairs.      Another  declared,  in   a  phrase  which  ha8 
since  become  proverbial,    that  the    remedy  which  experience 
dictated  lay  out  of  the   range  of  practical  politics.      He  had 
himself  no  personal  objection  to  Slavonic  or  Hellenic  freedom ; 
but   there    were    "difficulties."      Lord    Derby  had   seemingly 
not  yet  foimd  out  that  there  are  difficulties  in  all  things,  and 
that  the  duty  both  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  of  other  men  largely 
consists  in  overcoming  difficulties.     He  had  at  all  events  not 
found  out,  what  the  instinct  of  the  people  had  found  out,  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  Turk,  one  difficulty  is  as  great  as  another. 
There  are  difficulties,  great  difficulties,  in  getting  anything  out  of 
him;  but  there  are  no  greater  difficulties  in  getting  one  thing 
out  of  him  than  another.     The  greatest  point  is  as  easily  gained 
as  the  smallest.    He  will  not  yield  the   smallest   point  except 
under  sheer  fear,  and  under  sheer  fear  he  will  yield  the  greatest. 
The  moment  the  Conference  took  the  Turk  into  its  coimsels  every- 
thing was  lost;  to  all  but  diplomatists  it  was  plain  that  the 
barbarian  would  have  everything  his  own  way.    A  demand  for 
the  freedom  of  the  revolted  lands,  backed  by  a  Russian  army  on 
the  frontier  and  an  English  fleet  in  the  Bosporos,  would  win 
their  freedom  without  a  blow.     But  talk  will  ever  be  but  talk, 
and  nothing  can  come  of  it. 

The  course  for  the  nation  is  this.  The  remedy  which  the  people, 
in  its  far-seeing  instinct,  saw  to  be  the  only  right  one,  the  one 
which  reason  and  experience  declare  to  be  that  one,  has  been 
cast  away  by  the  diplomatists  who  chose  to  try  once  more  some 
of  their  own  petty  nostrums,  the  worthlessness  of  which  had  been 
proved  a  hundred  times  already.  Things  have  gone  as  they 
could  not  fail  to  go ;  the  nostrums  have  come  to  nothing.  As- 
soon  as  the  Turk  saw  that  the  representatives  of  Europe  were 
ready  to  yield  in  a  single  point,  his  barbarian  cunning  taught 
him  that  his  poHcy  was  to  yield  in  no  point.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  to  listen  to  reason  and  experience  even  now.  Let  the 
people  decide  again,  as  they  decided  last  autunm,  that,  after  this^ 
fresh  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  instincts,  the  remedy  which 
experience  dictates  shall  at  last  be  tried.  That  Russia  should 
back  out  of  all  her  engagements  seems  inconceivable ;  if  the 
Russian  Government  should  dream  of  such  a  craven  courae,  the 
Russian  people  will  not  abide  it.  But  Russia  must  not  be  left  to 
do  the  work  alone.    How  absolutely  necessary  it  is,  from  every 
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point  of  view,  that  we  ehould  enter  into  frank  and  cordial  co- 
operation ^vitli  EusBia  has  been  often  set  forth  already,  and  I 
will  not  here  go  again  through  the  arguments  which  prove  it. 
All  that  I  have  now  to  say  is  that,  as  the  people  spoke  ont  in 
1876,  the  people  must  stand  ready  to  speak  out  again  in  1877. 
In  1876  they  spoke  out  about  *•  Bulgarian  atrocitieB."  There 
has  been  no  day  since  when  they  might  not  have  spoken  out 
OB  the  same  subject.  While  we  have  been  speaking  and 
writing,  while  the  Conference  has  been  debating  and  jnelding, 
th«  Tm*k  has  been  acting.  He  has  been  plapng  the  Ttirk 
as  ever,  **  Bulgarian  atrocities/*  ** Bosnian  atrocities'* — ^we  might 
go  on  through  the  whole  list  of  the  lands  under  the  Turkish 
yoke — have  never  ceased  for  a  day ;  they  never  will  cease 
till  the  Turk  is  made  to  understand  that  Europe  will  endure 
them  no  longer*  In  making  him  so  understand  the  people  of 
England  have  their  part  to  play.  After  last  year  they  cannot 
draw  back;  they  cannot  leave  the  Turk  to  carry  on  his  evil  work 
undisturbed.  One  cry  wall  of  course  have  to  be  met.  Are  you 
counselling  war?  Has  the  peace  party  become  a  war  party"? 
A  peace-at-any-price  party  can  of  course  never  become  a  war 
party,  wthout  casting  aside  its  very  nature.  But  a  party  wliich 
opposes  a  war  for  wrong  may  without  inconsistency  support  a  war 
for  right.  No  one  wishes  for  war;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  war  will  be  needed ;  all  that  we  need  do  is  boldly  to  accept 
the  fact  that  war  may  be  needed.  The  horrors  of  Turkish  iiile 
must  be  stopped ;  England  has  said  that  already.  They  cannot  be 
stopped  by  talk.  They  may  be  stopped  by  means  short  of  war; 
Imt  they  can  be  stopped  only  by  means  wliieh  ijnply  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  The  Turk  will  yield  only  to  force  ;  his  mind  knows 
no  other  argument.  But  it  does  not  foMow  that  the  argument 
need  take  the  form  of  an  actual  exercise  of  force.  The  Turk 
may  yield  to  a  simple  display  of  force,  provided  he  knows  that  it 
iH  uot  a  mere  display,  but  a  display  wliieh  will  pass  into  action  at 
tku  first  moment  of  refusal  or  hesitation.  If  Europe  can  be 
persuaded  that  talk  is  vain,  if  it  can  be  led  to  put  an  united  pres- 
sure on  the  Turk,  the  yoke  of  the  South*Easteni  lands  may  be 
broken  without  a  blow.  But  tliat  pressure  must  be  of  a  kind  to 
make  the  Turk  understand  that  the  blow  will  fall  the  moment  he 
resists,  England  at  least  camiot  draw  back;  nor  can  Russia 
draw  back.  Both  nations  have  spoken  their  minds  far  too  clearly. 
If  they  do  draw  back,  if  tJiey  leave  the  field  open  for  the  Turk 
to  work  his  o^vn  will,  all  that  has  passed  as  yet  will  be  as  nothing. 
The  deeds  that  have  been  done  ^ill  fade  away  from  our  imagi- 
nation before  the  deeds  that  will  be  done,  if  all  Europe  fonsakea 
the  common  duty  of  all  Europe,  if  England  and  Russia  forsake  the 
ispecial  duty  of  England  and  Russia.    The  men  whom  a  hollow 
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courtesy  decorates  with  the  honours  and  titles  of  civihzed  beings 
— the  Excellencies  with  whom  the  representatives  of  civilized 
nations  stoop  to  interchange  empty  compHments — the  men  who 
ordered  the  doings  in  Bulgaria,  who  promoted  their  tools  who 
obeyed  their  orders,  who  disgraced  the  one  of  two  honest  men 
of  their  own  race  who  shrank  from  blood  and  falsehood — 
these  men,  the  gang  of  robbers  conventionally  known  as  the 
"  Ottoman  Government,"  have  sei-ved  their  Baal,  their  Moloch,  a 
httle  while  some  European  check  was  still  upon  them ;  if  all 
European  check  is  felt  to  be  withdrawn,  the  hour  will  come  when 
they  -svill  serve  him  much. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


THE  HIGHER  CONTROVERSY  AND  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

*'  fT^HE  old  order  chongeth,  yielding  place  to  new  ;**  and  few  of  the  tilings  that 
I  have  altered  have  changed  more  visibly  than  the  methods  of  controversy  in 
its  more  public  forms  and  in  its  application  particularly  to  the  higher 
problems.  From  Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux ;  from  Doctor  Serafino  and 
Doctor  Cherubino  fighting  over  their  theses  at  Salerno;  from  Giordano  Bruno 
posting  over  Europe,  with  a  sort  of  general  "Come  on,  who's  afraid  ?*'  flung  down 
at  every  university;  from  days  like  Bruno's  to  times  like  those  of  Warburton, 
Toland,  and  Swift ;  from  controversy  under  Queen  Anne  and  Dettingen  Oeorge  to 
controversy  imder  Queen  Victoria — ^it  is  a  far  cry.  Under  the  names  of  Nominalism 
and  Bealism  we  can  clearly  discern  the  fundamentals  of  our  own  philosophical 
controversies ;  and,  as  to  the  relation  between  Science  and  Theology,  the  letting  in 
of  strife  is  like  the  letting  in  of  water.  It  is  a  true  instinct  which  cries,  "  Check 
the  beginnings " — that  is,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  controversy  is  bad  for  the 
interests  of  truth.  If  we  take  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  our  policy  must  be 
different  indeed : — "  There  is  no  learned  man,"  says  Milton,  in  words  so  familiar 
that  we  almost  flinch  from  quoting  them — "There  is  no  learned  man  but  will 
confess  he  hath  much  proflted  by  reading  controversies,  his  senses  awakened,  and  his 
judgment  sharpened.  If,  then,  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  read,  why  should  it  not, 
at  least,  be  tolerable  for  his  adversary  to  write  ?  "  For  centuries,  in  Europe,  this  has 
been  either  the  dominant  conviction,  or  the  one  which  was  siure  to  become  so.  It 
would  seem  to  bo  a  hard  case  indeed  for  Christianity,  in  particular,  if  it  were  not 
the  true  one.  For  the  growth  of  controversy  and  freedom  of  controversy,  in  their 
more  modern  forms,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  revival  of  the  ancient  learning ; 
and  there  was  a  time  when  but  for  the  pens  of  Christian  scribes  and  the  shelter  of 
the  cloister,  the  ancient  learning,  not  to  say  the  two  great  ancient  languages, 
might  have  perished  for  ever. 

From  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  his  g^eat  Secretary,  freedom  of  public  controversy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  safe  in  our  own  country ;  safe,  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
sure  to  become  the  rule  as  between  different  schools  of  thought,  religious  and 
political.  With  Locke  begins  an  epoch  in  which  the  landmarks  are  most  distinctly 
defined.  When  we  come  to  Defoe  we  can  very  decidedly  see  that,  though  freedom 
of  controversy  has  not  "  got  the  floor,"  as  our  American  friends  say,  it  has  a  foot- 
hold from  which  it  will  never  be  removed.  From  his  time  onwards,  and  largely 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  energy  and  bright  example,  the  more  important  contro- 
versies have  much  inclined  to  look  upon  periodical  literature  as  their  winning  card. 
The  reasons  were  at  first  politico-religious — as  some  of  them  still  are,  and  will  long 
remain — and,  of  coiirse,  periodical  literature  gives  the  means  of  sudden  adaptation 
to  passing  events  and  rapid  contemporary  criticism.  At  the  present  day,  we  see  that 
not  even  the  swarming  life  of  our  Beviews  and  Magazines  suppUes  a  sufficient  outlet 
for  controversial  energy,  and  fhua,  both  upon  political  and  religions  questions,  we 
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liave  something  like  a  renewal  of  the  old  pamphleteering.  Upon  all  the  graver  and 
more  permanent  questions — ^those  which  concern  the  almanack-maker  or  the  annalist 
less  than  the  prophet,  the  saint,  the  moralist,  the  philosopher — ^we  fioid  public  con- 
troversy tends  to  concentrate  itself  in  high-class  periodicals. 

We  can  still  assigpoi  particular  Reviews  or  Magazines  to  particular  types  of  religions 
or  political  opinion,  but  the  day  is  g^ne  by  when  the  ends  of  useful  controversy  can 
be  assured  by  setting  an  Edinburgh  opposite  a  Qxuirterly,  or  any  such  device.  The 
BriHah  Quarterly  would  not,  we  may  suppose,  admit  a  High-Church  article ;  nor 
would  Mr.  Miall  be  welcome  as  a  contributor  to  the  Church  Quarterly.  It  would  be 
rather  startling  to  find  Mr.  B.  W.  Dale  supporting  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
Atonement  in  the  Theological  Review;  or  Br.  Martineau  attacking  it  in  the  Congre- 
gationalist.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  day  of  special  organs  is  over ;  rather 
will  they  increase  in  number.  But  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  a  sphere  of 
special  usefulness  is  open  for  periodicals  in  which  is  kept  open  council  for  the  most 
worthy,  if  non-accordant  or  even  opposite,  voices  representing  the  best  thought  and 
culture  of  the  hour  in  science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  So  far  as  the  higher  forms 
of  literature  are  concerned,  a  policy  which  embodied  this  feeling  found  its  initiative 
.some  years  ago;  and  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  expire.  The  conditions  are  too 
jstrong  not  to  cany  with  them  an  indication  that  this  policy  has  certain  special 
advantages  of  its  own. 

With  regard  to  religion,  science,  and  philosophy,  in  particular,  though  the  field 
of  discussion  is  much  wider  than  ever,  the  issues  in  dispute  are  narrowed  in  even 
greater  proportion.  To  confine  any  high-class  periodical  within  "orthodox"  or 
■"  heterodox  "  lines  must  be,  in  effect,  to  shut  out  the  ablest  living  minds.  It  would 
be  to  risk  the  exclusion  from  the  grand  currents,  in  both  religion  and  science,  of 
many  affluents,  unconscious,  on  either  side,  of  their  destination.  The  business  of  the 
editor  of  a  periodical  in  which  the  higher  controversy  finds  a  place  is  not  to  dam 
out  arbitrarily,  but  to  see,  as  far  as  he  can.  that  the  waters  are  not  poisoned  by  any 
influx  of  bad  faith,  cynical  ethics,  persecuting  hate,  or  mere  folly.  For  the  rest,  his 
duty — granting  the  admission  of  currents  of  thought  from  many  sides — is  to  do  his 
own  work  and  make  his  appeal  to  his  readers  in  the  spirit -which  looks  hopefully 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  two  main  streams  shall  unite  and  roll  out  in  one  rich, 
wistful,  inseparable  flood  towards  the  infinite  sea  beyond. 


EDITING.. 

THE  death  of  M.  Buloz,  editor  of  the  Bevue  des  Jbeux  Mondes,  has  already  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  some  public  discussion  of  the  true  nature  of  an  editor's 
duties,  and  before  the  present  Beview  is  issued,  and  afterwards,  there  will 
be  much  more.  M.  Buloz  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  power  of  literary  production, 
but  he  knew  what  was  good,  and  was  quick  to  measure  the  real  value  of  public 
approbation  in  literary  matters.  No  man  could  mistake  a  mere  succh  d'estime — 
the  form  of  success  so  common  in  France — for  an  effective  working  or  workable 
auccess  in  literature;  but.it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  both  editors  and  pub- 
lishers quite  imable  to  estimate  the  real  significance  of  a  favourable  (or  unfavourable) 
verdict  coming  from  a  very  large  circle  of  readers  out  In  the  open.  M.  Buloz  had 
the  credit  of  being  able  to  discriminate  between  the  literary  success  from  which  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  prompt  appeal,  and  that  which  had  "  horizons."  This,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  a  merely  ephemeral  magazine,  was  a  necessary  gift  for  an  editor. 
Editors  and  publishers  know  very  well  that  good  lists  cannot  be  made  up  exclusively 
of  "names  to  conjure  with,"  or  of  *'  all  the  talents"  which  have  come  just  then  to 
the  front.  A  story  by  Charles  Dickens  would  add  many  thousands,  at  once,  to  the 
^nrcnlation  of  any  magazine;  but  then  Charles  Dickens  would  want  his  price ;  and 
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it  win  be  ftdraitted,  or  at  least  not  denied,  tliat  in  literatui-e,  aa  in  the  dratniii  the- 
stair-system  f aik  iijxjn  the  whole — is  IxmI  in  morals,  bad  in  finance,  and  b«ui  in  art . 
Writings  by  c^mipamtirely  oliecnr©  men*  which  made  no  widely  known  mark  at 
the  time,  have  often  done  periodioalB  a  ^eiLt  deal  of  good«  even  while  thGir  hour 
kilted.  Proscr  really  benefited  by  **  those  tireeoxne  pi^pers  by  the  Tailor,**  &nd  to- 
have  published  them  id  now  the  first  feather  in  ite  cap. 

The  most  common  mbtiLke  of  on  amateur  editor  is  to  euppoa^  that  all  he  has  l0« 
do  ij3  (how  oft^n  Ims  the  phiuse  been  uttered  \)  "  to  ^et  a  lot  ol  clorer  fellows- 
together,  yon  know," — and  guch  an  editor  seldom  consults  any  guide  to  choice 
except  the  more  obvioos  ones.  The  glory  of  a  good  ed  itor  or  publisher  is  to  know 
what  he  wants,  and  to  bo  able  to  recognize  it  before  it  is  gazetted  with  all  the 
honours.  His  menagerie  must  not  be  all  lions.  In  no  sense  does  tliat  policy  x>ay« 
Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  success  of  good  magazines  and  reviews  than  a  sensi^ 
tively  discriminating  uso  of  the  talent  which  has  almost  to  be  sought,  as  well  as 
that  which  leaps  into  your  eyes  from  the  advertising  columns.  To  supply  a  pul^iit 
for  the  else  wandering  voice  that  has  a  true  claim  to  be  heard,  is  a  good  and  not 
very  seldom  a  j>frying  work  ;  and  editors  and  publishers  who  help,  "  with  caution 
a2ui  good  heed,"  to  build  up  reputations  of  which  only  the  bases  have,  perhaps^ 
been  laid,  have  before  now  done  a  good  thing  for  themsaLves  as  well  as  for  tlieir 
authors  and  contributors.  There  is  no  more  important  sentence  for  an  editorial 
phylactery  than  this — In  order  to  be  really  abreast  of  the  time*  you  must  sometimesi 
go  boldly  l^efore  it.  Or,  if  there  be  another  more  weighty  for  his  purpose,  it  is  that 
in  the  selection  and  juxtaijoaition  of  the  articles  he  prints,  the  laws  of  proportion, 
economy  of  treatment,  light  and  shade,  should  be  well  attended  to.  There  are 
some  points  in  which  ordinary  gocxl  sense  will  take  care  of  itself.  There  is  a  respect 
due  to  what  Ls  called  public  opinion — a  respect  which  is  only  a  form  of  politenesa. 
This  is  a  maxim  which  takes  sufficient  care  of  itself — at  least  among  those  who- 
manage  periodicals  with  an  eye  to  pecuniary  success,  or  even  mere  pecuniary  safety. 
And  hare-brained  persons  of  one  idea  nsust  not  be  allowed  to  imperil  the  character - 
for  sanity  of  any  magazine  or  review  that  is  to  live.     These  are  commonplaces. 

But  it  must  not  be  pretended  that  any  recipe  can  be  given  for  the  successful 
planning  or  conduct  of  any  newspaper,  review,  or  other  periodical.  Those  who  are- 
behind  the  scimes  know  very  well  that  the  currents  of  success  often  set  in  from 
sources  utterly  untraceable.  The  most  unmentionably  trivial  accident  wiH  some- 
times set  a  foundering  periodical  afi*:>atj  nay,  wilt  sometimes  dictate  the  very 
character  which  it  must  in  futmre  assume,  or  perish  : — 

•*  If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets !  But  a  voice 
Is  wanting ** 

and  all  parties  concerned  are  better  without  hearing  it.  Only,  a  word  of  this  kind" 
may  be  neoessaiy,  in  onler  to  rebuke  the  kind  of  editorial  conceit  which  fancies  that 
it  can  and  does  supply  both  the  warp  and  weft  of  success  in  these  matters.  It  is. 
not  00,    Much  must  be  left  to 

"  Fate,  Time,  Oocasion,  Cliance,  and  Change,** 

in  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  and  the  inlaying  of  the  pattern. 

M.  Bulost  was  a  man  of  much  worldly  sagacity,  and  if  it  could  be  affirmed  tliat  any- 
one man  ever  "made"  a  periodical,  he  made  the  i£et7Uis  de*  Xk\m  Mond^M,  And  it  is 
oertain  that  he  would  never  have  done  so  if  in  a  country  like  i'^ranoe  he  had  not  held 
the  reins  tight,  and  kept  a  s)iarp  eye  upon  the  explosive  eccentricities  of  eon^ 
tributon.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — a  Decameron  of  tales,  perhsps.  And  thia 
supplies  an  easy  point  of  departore  in  considering  another  queetioii  as  U*  the 
duties  of  an  editor.  How  far  may  he  go  in  revising,  €*xcising,  or  otherwia» 
manipulating  contributions  ?  Construing'  the  question  rigorously,  ike  answer  mtnti* 
be  rigorous  too— he  tstB^  go  as  far  as  he  likes.    We  may  them  have  the  state  a£ 
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tilings  80  pleasantly  sketched  by  Harriet  Martinean,  in   dealing  with  Lockhavt, 
Croker^  and  the  old  Quarterly ; — 

"  All  the  world  was  aware  of  the  sins  of  the  Quarterly,  under  Lockhart's  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  best-informed  had  cause  to  view  them  the  most  severely.  Everybody 
knows  how  the  publisher  was  now  and  then  compelled  to  republish  as  they  had 
originally  stood  articles  which  had  been  interpolated  by  Croker  and  Lockhart 
(whose  names  were  always  associated  in  regard  to  the  Review)  with  libels  and 
malicious  jokes.  In  their  recklessness  they  drew  upon  themselves  an  amount  of 
reprobation  in  literary  circles  which  thin-skinned  men  could  never  have  endured. 
Now  the  yoimg  author  of  a  father's  biography  was  invited  by  the  editor  to  send 
him  early  proof-sheets,  for  the  benefit  of  a  speedy  review,  and  the  review  did  what 
it  could  to  damn  the  book  before  it  was  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and  now 
the  vanity  of  some  second  or  third-rate  author  was  flattered  and  drawn  out  in 
private  intercourse,  to  obtain  material  for  a  caricature  in  the  next  Quarterly.*' 

But  this  state  of  things  is  not  now  in  question.  Nor  can  any  answer  at  once 
precise  and  inclusive  be  given  to  the  question.  Whether  articles  are  signed  or  im- 
signed,  an  editor  who  has  planned  to  maintain  a  given  tone  and  colour  in  his. 
periodical  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  see  that  no  contributor  breaks  up  the  unity  of 
effect  which  he  desires.  Of  course,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  admit  independent  con- 
tributions, railing  them  off,  as  the  Westminster  did  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
Imperial  Review.  Of  course,  again,  if  the  periodical  keeps  open  coimcil,  the  diffi- 
culty is  minimized.  It  is  very  small  indeed,  if  the  contributors  are  most  of  them 
writers  who  can  be  trusted ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  vanishing  quantity  if  these  sign 
their  names.  Still  there  may,  of  course,  be  cases  in  which  an  editor  may  have  to- 
say  that  a  particular  opinion  or  statement  or  turn  of  expression  must  not  appear  in 
his  pages.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  it  will  be  found  not  only  that  this  diffi> 
cxdty  can  be  adjiisted  by  consultation  with  the  contributor,  but  th^t  between  the 
editor  and  the  contributor  the  article  may  be  reaUy  improved  from  the  points  of 
view  of  both  of  them.  How  easily  literary  men  glide  over  such  matters  among^ 
themselves  is  well  known ;  a  practised  pen  will  turn  a  comer  in  one  minute,  which 
inexperience  would  blimder  over  for  an  hour. 

With  respect  to  editorial  alterations,  chiefly  literary,  two  cases  are  present  to  onr 
mind.  One  is  that  of  Leigh  Himt  and  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Leigh  Hunt,  smarting  imder  Mr.  Napier's  manipulation  of  his  article^ 
wrote  to  Macaulay  to  complain  of  it.  Macaulay's  reply,  fuUy  excusing  the  editor^ 
not  upon  the  specific  alterations  but  upon  general  grounds,  is  well  known.  It  i& 
impossible  not  to  feel  deeply  for  Leigh  Hunt.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  a  man  in  Eng- 
land competent  to  alter  him.  His  style  was  full  of  delicate  little  subtleties,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  happy  audacities — 

"  Whose  roughest  part 
Was  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses ;" 

and  to  touch  these  was  to  spoil  the  work.  Mr.  Napier  must  have  been  like  am 
elderly  Quakeress  dictating  the  toilette  of  a  coquettish  beauty—the  "killing"  curl 
must  be  cut  off ;  you  mxist  not  tap  with  your  fan ;  you  must  suppress  those  too- 
honeyed  a^aceries ;  you  must  turn  your  cold  shoulder  to  the  company  at  this  point. 
And  if  Mr.  Napier's  alterations  went  beyond  such  modifications  as  were  absolutely- 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  too  violent  a  break  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  review,. 
th^were  unjustifiable.  The  system  of  having  articles  signed  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  getting  over  difficulties  of  this  kind— unless  in  extreme  cases.  Leigh 
Hunt,  if  he  were  invited  to  write  in  the  Contemporabt  Bsview,  would  be  afiked 
upon  his  own  merits,  and  his  exquisite  style  would  not  be  editorially  "  slated." 

The  other  case  to  which  we  alluded  is  that  of  Mr.  Hogg,  the  friend  of  Shelley,  and 
Bulwer-Lytton,  then  editor  of  the  London  Maganne  or  some  such  periodical.  He 
dealt  rather  severely  (so  says  Mr.  Hogg)  with  certain  papers  about  Shelley,  and 
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upODt  as  it  appears,  mere  literary  grounds — going  so  far  as  to  lower  considerably 
Mr.  Hogg's  estimate  of  Shellej  as  a  poet-  This  was  clearly  an  editorial  excees- 
Bulwer-Lytton  should  hare  contented  khnself  with  appending  an  editorial  note,  ex- 
preesing  his  dissent  from  his  contributor's  estimate  of  the  poet. 

Many  years  ago,  the  B^-yihh  QxiatUrly  Beview  contained,  upon  Macaulay's  Hietc*ry, 
on  article  which  was  quite  obviously  by  Mr.  G,  H.  Lewes.  Of  course  Mr.  Lewes 
would  have  nothing  to  say  upon  any  special  or  general  Divine  piv)videnGe  in  history. 
But  the  editor.  Dr.  Taughan.  vms  another  man ;  and  he  added,  with  the  utm«»8t 
respect  and  csjidour,  a  paragraph  or  two  of  his  own,,  enclosed  in  brackets*  and 
oonunencing  with  some  such  words  as  these : — ■*  And  here  our  esteemed  oontributor 
^nds.    But  to  us  the  subject  now  assumes  an  aspect  which  we  cannot  omit  to  deal 

with *'     It  must  be  noted  that  we  are  writing  from  memory,  and  assigning  both 

iirtloXe  and  foot-note  upon  internal  e^adenee  only.*  We  have  no  doubt  we  are  correct ; 
but  if  not,  the  example  is  nearly  as  instructive.  Dr.  Vaughan  was  a  uian  of  noble — 
to  use  Mr.  Lewes's  own  words  in  the  Leader,  of  "  brawny" — candour. 

Of  course  it  may  be  laid  down  in  general  terms  that  no  editor  ought  to  make 
purely  literary  alterations,  who  is  not  by  experience  and  otherwise  the  literary 
superior  of  the  contributor.  In  general  literature  there  is  a  very  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  field  in  which  any  such  considerations  con  hardly  arise  at  all*  An 
experienced  eye  sees  with  a  glance  the  fatal  central  flaw,  or  the  fatally  slovenly 
handling  of  youngj  scamped,  or  amateur  work,  and  in  too  many  Cflaes  there  is  no 
iime  for  discussion.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  an  autocratic  sweep  of  the  pen ; 
adding,  removing,  or  altering.  Many  an  editor  who  reads  these  lines  will  know 
what  it  is  to  be  worried  with  work  that  ia  generally  mentonouB,  and  yet  has 
irremediable  faults  of  a  kind  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  an  expert — aivd,  to  the  cold- 
blooded reader  outside.  It  is  in  the  wide  field  of  which  we  now  speak  that  the 
greater  number  of  complaints  about  editorial  manipulation  arise.  All  that  the  poor 
(Xlitors  can  say  to  the  complainanta  is— Time  is  short ;  Art  is  long  ;  you  will  some  day 
know  that  (other  qualifications  being  supposed)  experience  knows  best ;  and  the 
some  day  will  be  when  jou  have  hod — experience. 

In  quite  recent  times,  much  of  our  highest  periodical  literature  has  been  signed. 
In  this  way.  particularly  when  the  subject  is  one  that  requh^os  the  hand  of  an  expert, 
something  like  the  benefit  of  a  guarantee  is  obtained  by  editor  and  reader.  But  thu 
system  applied  generaDy  had  one  or  two  disadvantages.  It  tends  to  encourage 
"  starring  i  **  and,  perhaps  worse,  it  has  misleading  effects  upon  [at  least  the  first 
bent  of  currtait  opinion.  The  opinion  of  an  expert  ia  of  special  value  when  he  is  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  speciality.  But  not  otherwise.  Now  the  mass  of  even 
cultivated  readers  do  not,  perhaps  ca^mot,  discriminate  in  these  matters;  and 
thus  ft  false  authority  waits  upon  many  a  public  utterance  of  an  expert.  He  is  off 
his  beat,  but  his  voice  carries  aU  the  weight  that  belonged  to  it  in  other  ranges  of 
knowledge  or  opinion.  Professor  John  is  a  fine  chemist ;  and  Proft^sor  George  is  a 
great  mathematician ;  but  why  should  their  opinions  be  worth  a  halfpenny  more 
in  ethics  or  psychology  or  pure  metaphysics  than  those  of  any  one  else  ?  Have  they 
shown  deep  and  noble  sensibilities  ?  Do  they  write  as  if  they  were  by  nature 
reverent  and  tender,  or  had  liad  much  of  the  higher  and  more  iUuniinating  emotional 
experience  ?  On  purely  abstract  ground  have  they  shown  traces  of  swift  vision 
and  hopeful  capacity  of  patient  and  cautious  thought  ?  The  mass  of  readers,  even 
of  high-class  periodicals,  do  not  ask  such  questions  as  these,  and  it  lias  become 
a  gi-avely  importxint  portion  of  an  editc*r's  duty  to  see,  at  the  very  loweat,  that  the 
door  is  set  wide  to  let  in  the  necessary  checks  upon  this  unhappy  though  involuntary 
abuse  of  expert  authority.  We  say,  at  the  lowest;  becaufie  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  his  matter  a  competent  editor  may  find  resom-ces  which  are  inde< 
pcndtait  even  of  such  invited  or  incidental  checks. 
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MOB  ENTHUSIASM. 

IN  writing  to  his  wife  from  a  small  German  town,  in  the  year  1845,  Kingsley 
expresses  his  surprise,  or  at  least  his  amusement,  at  the  cultivated  way  in 
which  Germans  of  the  small  tradesmen  class  talked : — 

"  I  write  to  you  out  of  the  quaintest  place,  with  a  mineral  spring  which  kills  dogs 
and  birds,  and  a  landlady  who  talks  good  French  and  bad  German,  and  a  husband 
who  is  a  dirty  pot-house  keeper,  with  a  casting  net  oyer  his  arm,  and  yet,  speaking 
of  Kaulbach's  stained  glass  at  Cologne,  g^yes  it  as  his  opinion  (in  these  yery  words) 
that '  they  say  that  Art  (die  Kunst)  is  decayed,  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  widens  and 
deepens  every  day.' " 

In  England  if  persons  of  the  same  or  lower  social  rank  do  not  talk  Kunst,  or 
fancy  they  understand  it,  they  certainly  fancy  they  understand  Theology  and  the 
niceties  of  Church  Bitual,  and  they  lash  themselves  into  a  sacred  fury  and  swarm  in 
their  thousands  just  as  readily  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Lord  €^rge  €k>rdon.  On 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  January,  we  read  that  a  mob  of  about  five  thousand  persons 
assembled  around  the  church  of  St.  James's,  Hatcham.  No  acts  of  violence  were 
committed  beyond  the  breaking  down  of  a  fence,  though  there  must  have  been  some 
small  accidents.  It  was  strictly  a  religious  and  patriotic  demonstration.  "God 
save  the  Queen  "  was  sung,  with  "Confoimd  their  Popish  tricks  ! "  for  "  Confound 
their  politics ! "  All  manner  of  Protedtant  watchwords  were  bandied  about  At 
particular  points  in  the  service  within  the  church  the  people  yelled,  shouted,  hooted ; 
though  how  they  could  have  known  the  critical  moments  of  the  performance  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  unless  the  crowd  without  had  confederates  inside  who  signalled  from 
time  to  time.  It  was,  we  believe,  at  a  critical  moment  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Communion-service  that  the  mob  broke  down  with  a  crash  the  fence  that  surroimded 
the  building.  Ladies  turned  pale,  and  there  was  a  hushed  pause.  One  of  the  church- 
wardens, however,  stepped  forth  to  reconnoitre,  and,  we  read,  came  back  to  his  place 
in  the  church  and  pronounced  the  reassuring,  but  not  very  ecclesiastical  f  ormida,  of 
"  All  right ! "  and  the  service  was  then  continued.  As  there  seemed  a  probability  of 
another  mob  in  the  evening,  it  was  determined  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
have  the  services  of  the  day  all  out  there  and  then ;  so  the  clergy  and  congregation 
Xnroceeded  to  celebrate  *'  Evensong,"  and  it  was  all  over  by  about  one  o'clock. 

When,  after  some  delay,  the  congregation  began  to  come  out — ^the  ladies,  and 
probably  not  a  few  of  the  gentiemen,  feeling  very  imeasy — the  mob  remembered 
that  the  congregation  had  been  admitted  by  tickets,  and  received  the  departing  wor- 
shippers with  cries  of  "All  tickets  ready!  Change  here  for  Kome!"  This  was 
indecorous,  but  it  was  humorous  and  harmless,  whereas  the  stool  of  Janet  Geddes 
might  have  broken  the  preacher's  head.  It  is  added  that  some  of  the  ladies  were 
spat  at. 

On  Sunday  the  14th  there  was  another  "demonstration,"  the  mob  numbering 
about  7,000 — so  the  newspapers  tell  us.  Mr.  Tooth  and  his  friends  had,  however, 
stolen  a  march  upon  everybody  this  time,  for  the  services  of  the  day  had  been  held 
before  daylight.  The  mob  were  soon  dispersed,  but  on  Saturday  the  13th  there  had 
been  an  open-air  meeting  to  denounce  Mr.  Tooth  for  "disobedience  to  the  law,"  and 
for  "No-popery"  purposes  generally.  At  this  meeting  a  "working  man"  indignantly 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  spitting  in  ladies'  faces.  But  as  even  a  "  working 
man,"  who  was  absurd  enough  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  such  a  "  demonstra- 
tion," must  have  logic  enough  to  know  he  could  have  no  grounds  for  so  wide  a 
negative,  we  must  take  him  to  mean  that  there  had  been  no  Protestant  organizatiod 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  spitting  in  the  faces  of  Ritualistic  ladies — or  perhaps  it 
may  mean  that  the  spitting-  was  all  intended  for  men.  It  is  not  of  much 
consequence. 

We  do  not  propose  to  touch  with  a  finger  the  casuistry  of  the  Hatcham  story.   We 
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beliere,  too,  that  thia  raob  was  oii  exceptionally  well-belmred  and  intelligent  mob. 
But  it  Ib  impossible  to  contemplate  such  gatherings  without  a  sense  of  reyulslon, 
and  without  Bome  diBagreeable  reflections.  Wo  need  not  take  the  kid  glore  or- 
*'  flweetne8«*aiid-ligbt "  view  of  the  matter*  The  sky  ie  not  going  to  fall  when  •*  the- 
people"  break  down  the  Hyde  Park  railing!;  and  there  was  something  pnggifih«  if 
not  effeminate  and  cowai'dly,  in  the  way  in  which  the  Hyde  Pai'k  riots,  as  they  were- 
called,  were  regarded.  It  was  a  true  and  pertinent  word  of  Mr.  Mill's— apropos  of 
that  very  gathering — that  the  countries  in  w^hich  the  people  are  allowe^l  to  ahtiw 
tlieir  strength  are  the  countries  in  which  they  are  not  compelled  to  use  it.  But 
there  is  something  full  of  ugly  sugge^on  about  nearly  all  mob  gatherings.  Of 
what  great  popular  movement  could  the  history  be  written  without  stirring  a  pang- 
of  shame  in  the  heart  of  its  leaders,  or  even  of  its  historians  ?  Once  set  the  !*all 
rolling,  and  it  is  too  late  to  cry,  2fon  tali  aturilto,  nee  de/eiisoribus  istis.  Nor  perhapa 
does  the  history  of  the  world  show  a  single  inst-ance  in  which  a  ^rreitt  reformiTv 
political  or  religious,  has  gone  about  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  baser  instromentsy 
the  low  camp-followers,  of  progress.  Brute  force  he  wants  somewhere,  and  he  must 
take  it  as  he  can  get  it — at  least  he  does  so.  And  self -delusion  is  so  easy  in  theso 
cases  I  If  another  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon  were  to  arise,  and  hea<l  a  aeries  of  "  Protes- 
tant "  demonstrations,  would  he  be  able  to  dtstin^iiish  the  tru*^  and  pure  voioes  in 
the  chorus  for  which  he  set  the  tune  ?  would  he  be  able,  even  if  he  cared  to  do  it  ? 
woul  1  he  even  have  the  right  to  decide  ?  Yet  we  know  that  the  action  of  unreason- 
ing, brutal  crowds— action  producing,  so  far  as  we  can  traoe  it  in  detail,  hann^ 
and  harm  only — ^hiut  aU  through  history  helped  to  j^ve  volume  and  impetus  to 
reforming  movements  which  we  pronounce  good.  Sometimes  the  prophets  are» 
8t4>ned  or  Hyputia  is  miLrdered  ;  and  sometimes  a  Baatille  is  nueed.  The  fire  whicb. 
is  our  beneficent  servant  to-day  is  our  brutal  master  to-morrow. 

But  we  need  not  take  such  extreme  cases.  Take  the  E^u* formation :  sane,  good,  and 
thoughtful  men»  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  have  maintained  that  the 
method  of  Erasmus  (not  his  spirit  surely)  was  better  than  the  method  of  Luther,, 
and  would  have  yielded  a  better,  purer,  and  more  permanent  outcome.  This  cannot 
be  affirmed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  mob  wehwarmerei  without  entert^uning^ 
the  speculation.  And  the  most  revolutionary  spirits  in  the  world  have  done  so.  In 
the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries  Godwin  was  a  flrebrand ;  but  we  now  know 
that  he  deliberately,  of  set  purpose,  chose  to  address  his  '*  Political  Justice"  to  the 
wealthy  and  interested  chisses,  and  that  the  remark  of  Pitt  (when  an  indictment  *^ 
the  author  was  on  the  carpet) » that  a  three-guinea  volume  would  not  breed  a  popular 
tiunult,  was  only  an  echo  of  one  of  his  own  reserves  of  policy  in  the  publioation  of 
the  book.  In  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  Memoirs  wc  find  Godwin  most  earnestly  disBUading 
SheUey  and  others  from  all  attempts  to  get  up  what  wo  nowadays  call  "  demonstnu 
tionsi' '  He  had  seen  enough  of  life  and  read  enough  of  history  to  know  that  the 
purest  currents  of  feeling  soon  become  turbid  from  the  trampling  of  mixed  motives^ 
and  vile  passions  when  once  you  let  in  the  ci-owd^  and  that  what  is  created  by  faust- 
rcchi  is  liable  to  perish  by  the  same.  Some  of  his  language  on  this  topic  will  well 
bear  reproduction : — 

"  Association  is  a  most  ill-chosen  and  LU-qualifled  mode  of  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  political  happiness  of  mankind. 


•'  Discussion,  reading*  inquiry,  perpetual  communication — these  are  my  favourite 

Chods  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  but  aeaociations,  organised  societies,  I 
Jy  condemn.    You  may  as  weU  tell  the  adder  not  to  sting — 

*  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  tiie  wolf : 
Yon  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven,' 
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•as  tell  organized  societies  of  men  to  be  innocent,  to  employ  no  yiolence,  and  calmly 
to  await  the  progress  of  truth.  I  never  was  at  a  political  dinner,  a  scene  that  I 
haye  now  not  witnessed  for  many  years,  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  enthusiasm  was 
lighted  up,  how  the  flame  caught  from  man  to  man,  how  fast  the  dictates  of  sober 
Teason  were  obliterated  by  the  gusts  of  passion,  and  how  near  the  assembly  was, 
like  Alexander's  compotatores  at  Fersepolis,  to  go  forth  and  fire  the  dty,  or,  like  the 
auditors  of  Antony's  oration  oyer  the  body  of  Caesar,  to  apply  a  flamiTig  brand  to 
the  mansion  of  each  several  conspirator." 

These  and  such  as  these  are  weighty  considerations,  and  carry  a  sad  burthen  of 
truth.  But  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  leave  on  our  minds  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  human  nature.  In  every  crowd  with  any  common  purpose  that  has  conscience  at 
bottom  we  may  be  sure  there  are  sincere  men.  Cordial  association  and  enthusiasm 
are  in  themselves  good  things,  and  the  latter  is  welcome  as  wine  to  those  whose 
coarse  and  stunted  lives  want  the  ascending  flame  more  than  sweetness  and  light. 
Among  five  thousand  people  there  is  probably  even  one  who  is  noble — ^who  would 
risk  his  all  or  his  life  to  help  a  fellow-creature.  We  must  live  in  hope.  Perhaps 
our  "raw  mechanics"  and  small  tradesmen,  of  the  class  who  assisted  in  the 
Hatcham  "  demonstration,"  may  some  day  come  to  talk  Kunst,  and  be  amenable  to 
the  method  of  Erasmus.  And  since  the  method  of  Luther  can  never  become  wholly 
obsolete,  instructed  mobs  will  perhaps  be  safer  instruments  of  progress  than  mobs 
who  think  that  anything  in  the  world  can  justify  them  in  attempting  to  carry  a 
church  full  of  worshippers  by  assault. 


CHURCH  DUTIES  AND  CHURCH  BUILDING. 

AT  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  few  serious  and  observant  persons 
have  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  some  words  of  protest  upon  a  question  of 
Christian  policy,  which,  as  it  happens,  has  just  been  raised  within  religious 
bodies  as  far  apart  as  the  Baptists  and  the  Unitarians.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
London  Baptist  Association,  held  on  the  16th,  Mr.  Spurgeon  delivered  himself  in 
words  which,  however  roughly  and  briefly  reported  (and  the  report  is  crude  enough), 
carry  a  sufficiently  plain  and  powerful  meaning.  Chai)els,  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
opinion,  should  be  comfortable,  but  he  went  on  to  add  this : — 

"Every  one  should  work  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Why  did  not  people  use 
the  rooms  they  had  ?  There  was  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  a  very  fine 
drawing-room,  which  was  used  about  twice  in  the  year  to  entertain  a  few  friends ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  it  was  only  used  for  killing  the  mimster  when  he  called, 
it  being  so  large  and  so  dreary.  Yet  people  who  had  such  large  rooms  shared  in  the 
expense  of  hiring  rooms  for  Sunday-schools  when  they  might  hold  them  in  their  own 
bouses." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  humourist.  If  the  matter  is  to  take  this  uncompromising  tone, 
we  shall  next  have  it  asked  why  Christians  should  have  drawing-rooms  at  all.  Con- 
ceive the  effect  in  Belgravian  mansions  of  proposing  to  use  drawing-rooms  for 
Sunday-schools  or  prayer-meetings  for  the  poor !  The  grand  hall  at  Versailles  may 
be  turned  into  a  soldiers*  hospital  in  time  of  war,  but  how  would  the  other  idea  be 
received  in  the  servants'  hall,  to  go  no  farther  ? 

At  some  Unitarian  meeting,  held  lately,  the  Bev.  H.  lerson  made  a  few  remarks 
vary  similar  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's.  The  object  of  Christian  association,  said  this 
gentleman,  is  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  members  associated,  and  the  spiritual  and 
moral  renovation  of  others.  This  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  still  or  even  to 
IMMiae  while  fine  new  churches  are  being  built.  Let  Christian  x>eople  give  up  such 
Tooms  as  th^  already  have  to  the  good  work — and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
tazians,  indeed,  there  is  an  excuse  for  independent  building  which  the  orthodox 
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ca-onot  al]egts  Mr-  leraon  {who  is.  we  "believej  the  Secretary  of  the  Assooiatioti) 
told  hiB  audience  that  they  were  still  subject  to  a  mild  but  effectiud  form  of  j^ersecu- 
Htm.*  Aj8  we  gather,  what  sometimes  happens  ia  this :  The  orthodox  Church  id  en  and 
DiBsenti^rs  lay  their  heada  together  and  brings  such  prosaiiro  to  bear  on  the  proprietors 
of  public  rooms  that  after  a  short  lecturing  or  preaching  campaign  the  heretics  or* 
some  day  politely  told  that  "the  apartment  will  be  required  for  another  purpose." 
and  th^  have  to  strike  their  tent. 

This  question  ol  costly  fine  churches  and  chapels  must  have  caused  thoughtful  men 
and  women  many  a  pang.  Let  us  draw  a  little  picture.  A  clergyman  cornea  to  a 
new  neigrhbourhood.  In  some  hired  room  he  gathers  a  congregation.  In  a  short 
time  he  and  his  backers  begin  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  the  liired  room,  or  th*:*  Uttl^ 
iron  church,  or  whatever  place  it  is.  They  agitate  for  subacriptiona  "  towards  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  worship  of  God.  and  t^e  preaching  of  the 
Gospel."  The  spiritiial  destitution  in  the  neighbourhocKi  is  appalling,  and,  as  houses 
are  being  rapidly  run  up  all  around  the  new  edifice  should  be  capacious  enough  to 
accommodate  a  large  congregation.  The  aura  required  will  be — how  much  shall  we 
say  ?  Shall  it  be  XG^OOO,  X10,000,  or  je22,000  ?  Ground  has  been  offered  very  cheap, 
designs  have  been  submitted,  and  one  has  been  approved.  If  a  certain  sum  is  sub- 
Bcribed  among  the  miBoellaneouB  friends  by  a  given  date,  six  gentlemen  are  pre* 
pored  to  put  down  ^500  apiece.  Who  does  not  know  these  things  by  heart  ?  There 
is  a  stir  made ;  the  whole  world  is  canvassed  ;  young  ladies  take  Bay)Scription  cards 
Of  get  up  bascaars  ;  advertisements  and  placaixJs  demand  to  know  what  you  will  do 
for  Christ — which  means*  what  you  will  do  for  certain  pushing,  weU-meamng  people, 
who  are  bent  on  doing  the  thing  creditably — and  the  church  is  rapidly  run  up.  It 
is  found  impossible  to  squeeze  out  money  enough  to  build  the  steeple,  so  the  place 
is  consecrated  without  one*  In  a  shcxrt  time,  there  la  another  subscription-canvass 
—a  boundary  wall  is  wanted — naughty  boys  and  girls  clamber  up  and  look  in  at 
the  windows  during  divine  service,  A  short  pause,  during  which  the  poor  people's 
pockets  are  allowed  to  take  breath ;  and  then  the  box  goes  round  again — ^for  a  new 
urgan.  And  in  about  a  year,  it  goes  round  once  again,  for  the  Completion  Fund, 
and  so  the  steeple  is  erected  at  last. 

Among  Dissenters  the  routine  is  not  the  same.  There  is  no  "  consecration  \*  no 
bishop  to  refuse  to  ''consecrate*'  imtil  the  building  debt  is  paid.  But  though 
the  routine  is  different,  the  course  of  events  is  substantially  the  same,  only  the 
building  debt  will  sometimes  linger  on — a  wretched,  wearying,  wearing  **dia^** 
upon  the  "cause  "  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years.  Yon  cannot  enter  the  place  with- 
out passing  the  boat  for  "  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund ;"  and  Dio* 
trephes  and  his  fnends,  who  have  advanced  a  good  deal  of  money — liave,  in  fact, 
shares  in  the  concern — keep  up,  in  their  own  interest,  an  Incessant  cry  of  all  hnndw 
to  the  pump — for  money*  Very  often  thtire  is  no  real  necessity  for  a  new  c)i 
but  our  estecaned  pastor  and  Diotrephes  have  taken  alarm  at  the  fine  new  bui 
in  Gothic  or  pseudo-Gothic  which  has  been  run  up  near  at  hand  by  another  •*  body.** 
Let  any  man  look  at  the  two  big  Tabernacles  near  the  Elephant  and  Cuatle — that  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon  and  that  of  the  late  ''Wheelbarrow  Wells,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
caJled  even  by  his  congregation — and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  A  fine  old  elifip^l 
is  suddenly  found  to  be  incommodious  and  even  unhealthy,  and  then  ©very  tibre  l» 
ttmined  to  get  a  handsome  new  building  in  its  place. 

The  Nonconformists  have  taken  praise  to  themi»elvet,  and  d^erved  prat«e,  fr»r  Oi»ir 
"progress**  in  these  matters  of  kte  years ;  and,  of  course,  there  must  ^ 
and  ofal^pelB  and  organs ;  but  if  the  Nonconformists  had  spent  on  plain  un^  i  ^ 

and  good  school  machinery  the  money  they  have  lately  spent  on  "suiUibto  (ioihic 
edifices/'  and  if  the  Church  people  had  done  likewise,  they  might  both  have  been 
spared  the  inconvenience  they  have  suffered  from  the  Education  Act*  of  ISTci  and 

subsequent  years,  and  they  would  have  had  so  many  more  buildings  suited  for  the 

more  fi(!xible  forms  of  "  popular  evangelization.'* 
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If  religion  is  to  be  merely  the  summit  or  flower  of  mental  and  moral  cnlture,  then 
our  increasing  expenditure  upon  ornamental  churches  and  chapels,  while  our 
brethren  and  sisters  perish  of  hunger,  sin^  and  ignorance  on  our  doorsteps,  may  be 
defended.  Let  us  have  our  costly  hotbeds  for  forcing  the  best  human  specimens 
of  what  civilization  can  do,  and  get  all  we  can  out  of  religious  and  artistic  senti- 
ment in  aid.  But  is  this  Christianity  ?  If  it  is,  by  all  means  let  us  go  on  paying 
high  prices  for  the  "  elevation "  of  those  who  are  ready  to  indulge  their  esthetic 
aspirations,  instead  of  casting  the  money  into  that  treasury  at  whose  door  is 
whispered  night  and  day  the  blessing  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  practice 
of  "beating  up  "  for  money  is  attended  with  a  thousand  evils.  What  loss  of  self- 
respect  in  those  who  beg  and  those  who  give !  What  shifts  and  evasions,  what 
flatteries  and  humiliations,  what  back-stairs  work,  what  angling  in  the  meanest 
puddles  of  poor  human  nature  !  And  last,  not  least,  how  much  real  injury  is  done 
by  squeezing  money  out  of  thousands  who  can  ill  afford  it.  How  much  of  the 
very  noblest  and  most  necessary  work  of  private  charity  goes  undone  while  "  our 
building  fund  "  drains  the  shallow  purses  of  those  who,  after  all,  are  doing  little 
more  than  holding  on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth !  If  the  money  that  ought  to  have 
gone  to  the  poor  relation,  or  the  struggling  neighbour,  or  the  overworked  dependent, 
is  diverted  to  the  bmlding-fund,  neither  the  new  incumbent  and  his  wardens,  nor 
Diotrephes  and  his  pastor,  will  dare,  in  open  day,  to  ^affirm  that  it  was  contributed 
"to  the  cause  of  Christ."  What  they  may  try  to  persuade  themselves  in  the  dark 
is  another  question. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  MISTAKE. 

ACCUKACY  is  the  one  terrible  thing  which  this  world,  and  very  likely  every 
other,  insists  on  in  the  end.  Philosophers  who  make  full  pretensions  to 
severity  are  so  impressed  with  this  that  they  make  falsehood  the  antithesis  of 
correctness.  If  a  matter  is  not  quite  true,  then  somebody  is  utterly  to  blame.  But 
this  division  turns  out  rather  too  narrow  in  practice.  Events,  after  all,  have  a 
droll  element  in  them.  The  gravest  of  men,  in  the  moafc  serious  of  matters,  may 
find  themselves,  all  against  their  will,  charged  with  mystification. 

The  last  striking  instance  of  this  has  been  experienced  by  Canon  Liddon,  Mr. 
MacColl,  and  Bishop  Strossmeyer,  though  they  now  seem  likely  to  turn  the  tables. 
As  the  case  was  put  by  the  Consuls'  reports  it  was  made  to  seem  that  they  were 
mistaken  about  the  impalement  of  Christian  insurgents  in  Bosnia.  Well,  assimiing 
this,  how  far  were  they  to  blame  for  setting  those  statements  afloat  ?  To  take  the 
absolute,  philosophical  view,  and  say  that,  if  the  story  was  not  right,  they  must  be 
held  accountable  for  the  inaccuracy,  as  being  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  a  "falsity,** 
would  be  hard  justice.  It  might  finally  turn  out  that  we  were  blaming  the 
reverend  gentlemen  for  not  having  better  eyesight.  For,  if  it  should  be  said  that, 
if  their  vision  is  not  faultlessly  perfect,  they  ought  not  to  speak  positively  about 
what  they  think  they  sec,  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  never  to  have  had  any  reason  for  supposing  defect  of  seeing.  Is  not  he  to 
trust  his  own  well-approved  apparatus  ?  The  early  part  of  the  history  of  this 
mystification  showed  that  Mr.  MacColl,  if  we  are  remembering  rightly, — and  it  is  sad 
to  think  that  we  may  ourselves  be  mistaken  in  some  dctaU  here, — a  little  prided  him- 
self on  the  goodness  of  his  eyes.  The  distance,  he  argued,  was  only  so  many  yards, 
and  that  being  so,  with  such  powers  of  seeing  as  he  has,  the  thing  must  be 
oertain. 

if  he  had  not  been  able  to  confirm  this,  then,  if  there  was  bad  morality  in  the 
affair,  it  finds  ita  entrance  here.    The  assumption  of  a  "must  be  "  in  any  case  is  the 
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capital  philoeophiral  sin.  Still,  if  the  Bteamer  would  not  stop  and  let  the  Teverend 
jtfBiitlemen  land  and  come  into  actual,  or  rather  w©  should  say  tactual,  rebittons  witli 
the  obj<?ot8  which  looked  like  impaled  Tictims,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Weire  theae 
traveller?!,  who  believed  that  they  saw  such  horrible  outra^  in  full  course,  to  say 
nothing  about  it  because  the  certainty  waa  not  absolutely  phOoeophical  P  A  man  ia 
under  a  human  obli^tion  to  feel  in  a  certain  way  of  honest  indignation  when  h« 
witnesses  horrible  acte  ;  and  if  the  argument  bo  pushed  to  it«  full  eictent,  it  will  be 
found  to  imply  that  he  ouj^ht  to  have  the  feeling  when  he  thinks  that  he  sees  the 
wrong  being  done.  Should  it  turn  out  that  it  was  not  really  a  murder  he  beheld 
going  on,  as  he  thought,  but  only  a  friendly  wrestling -bout,  still  he  was  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  his  duty  in  shouting  out  for  help.  Had  he  taken  time  to  inquire 
philosophically  into  the  whole  case  so  as  to  eliminate  every  posaibilitj  of  being  mis- 
taken, then,  if  it  turned  out  it  was  a  real  affair,  not  a  make-believe,  the  murder 
might  have  been  finished  while  the  inquiry  was  yet  pending.  In  fact»  it  seems 
that  morality  requires  a  little  risk  of  mistake  to  be  run  when  any  pressing  practical 
issue  is  involved* 

We  may  safely  say  that  if  the  accounts  put  before  them  had  had  to  be  aooepted 
'by  them.  Canon  Liddon  and  Mr.  Mac  Coll  would  have  had  a  few  minutes  of  perfect 
amazement  at  the  deceptivenesg  of  ocular  impressions.  The  queemess  of  the 
position  would  have  arisen  from  the  natural  wish  that  this  world  was  more  to  bo 
relied  upon.  When  it  fully  occurre<l  to  them  that  the  only  alternatives  were  their 
being  mistaken  or  the  impalement  of  a  few  Bosnian  Chrifitians,  the  impulse  would 
be  to  go  on  hoping  that  impalement  liad  not  taken  place.  It  may  even  be  put 
higher^ — the  impulse  on  their  part  would  be  to  be  glad  they  were  mistaken.  For 
ourselves,  we  believe  they  would  attain  this  frame  of  mind  aft^r  a  very  little  lapse 
of  time.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  sort  of  vindication  for  mistake  l>eing 
permitted ;  it  g^ves  occasion  for  quick  recoveries  of  charity,  and  for  humility.  If  we 
never  did  make  mistakes,  what  a  world  of  prigs  this  would  be ! 

It  win  be  remembered  that,  as  the  matter  stood  before  Canon  Liddon's  re»cti£caiion, 
it  was  put  that  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  steamer  had  confirmed  the  alleged 
wrong  optical  impressions.  Now,  if  that  had  been  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  referoioe  to 
those  perBouB  we  need  not  argue  the  queation  of  morality*  Keolly,  with  them — if  we 
take  the  Consuls'  account — it  was  not  mistake  ;  they,  it  is  pretended,  knew  that  the 
objects  were  not  impaled  human  beings.  In  that  case  the  captain  and  the  officers 
might  be  handed  over  at  onco  to  the  severest  of  the  phOosophers — it  would  be 
**  falsity "  they  would  have  to  answer  for,  mitigated  only  by  a  plea  of  its  being 
fun  OB  well.    And  what  philosopher  would  listen  to  such  a  plea  as  t^t  F 

As  to  the  Turks,  they  have  not  much  ground  for  complaint.  For  them  to  say 
''Wo  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  impaling  fellow-beings,"  ought  to  he  rather  super* 
fluous.  There  are  things  which  it  ought  not  to  signify  much  as  to  whether  they  are  said 
of  people  or  not.  A  charge  of  impalement,  one  would  think,  should  be  one  of  these. 
Turks  may,  perhaps,  bethink  themselves,  that,  if  Europe  believed  such  an  asaeition 
for  a  single  second,  there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  among  themselves 
to  make  it  possible  for  Europe  to  entertain  it.  It  would  not  have  been  entertained,  if 
said  of  any  one  else.  What  horror  was  it  prima  fade  wrong  to  suppose  possible  under 
Turkish  rule  after  the  proved  atrocities  of  the  Bulgarian  massaoree  f  In  the  dimnefls 
of  a  city  fog  a  man  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  taking  a  lamp-post  for  a  policeman.  Just 
80,  even  if  they  had  been  quite  wrong,  Canon  Liddon  and  Mr.  MocCoU  have  a  defenoe 
for  thinking  they  saw  impalement.  The  Turks  themselves  had  sent  up  a  steun  ol  blood 
in  that  region  in  which  things  could  not  be  seen  without  the  risk  of  exaggetration. 
Besides,  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  Tiu^kish  apologists,  be  they  English  Consuls  or 
others,  admit  that  not  very  many  years  back  the  allegations  might  have  been  strictly 
true.  It  is  part  of  the  moral  oonsidemtions  arismgoutof  this  topic  of  mtstiike,  that 
the  bare  possibility  of  particular  doings  on  our  port  being  misoonstrued  makes  it  necM* 
moTj  for  nsj  somehow,  to  give  those  observing  us  a  general  notion  of  our  ctuuftcter  which 
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will  preyent  their  being  able  to  look  at  our  doings  unreasonably,  even  if  not  oharitablj. 
Clearly,  Turkey  has  not  done  this ;  and  that  is  the  only  moral  the  case  need  haye 
for  her.  As  for  Mr.  MacColl  and  Canon  Liddon,  if  they  had  trusted  too  much  to 
their  own  eyesight,  their  oyer-oonfidence  would  haye  abated  from  now.  Most 
likely,  too,  if  they  had  oyer  had  a  proneness  to  receiye  too  easily  the  statements  of 
the  officials  on  board  Austrian  steamers,  that  failing  would  be  corrected. 

In  the  meantime,  it  furnishes  a  farther  illustration  of  the  drolleries  of  uncertainty 
possible  in  this  world,  that,  although  it  is  officially  alleged  that  Canon  Liddon 
and  Mr.  MacColl  did  not  see  impaled  insurgents,  it  is  by  no  means  made  clear 
whether  what  they  did  see  were  dried  haricot-beans  or  liye  peasants.  Mistake 
hat,  therefore,  maintained  its  sway.  If  it  should  in  the  end  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
reyerend  relators  were  right,  that  would  give  the  last  stroke  of  finish  to  the  whole 
matter.  And,  indeed,  the  last  letter  of  Canon  Liddon  to  the  Times  (January  24) 
goes  to  show  the  possibility  of  this — ^not  to  put  the  likelihood  higher. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

AT  one  of  the  theatres  "The  Invisible  Prince"  of  Mr.  Planch^  has  beenreyiyed. 
It  is  an  extravaganza  of  the  old  artistic  'school— one  which  the  most  cul- 
tivated person  might  see  and  listen  to  with  nothing  but  pleasure,  and 
quite  innocent.  Those  who  make  a  point  of  running  their  eyes  all  over  the  news- 
papers will  have  been  struck  by  a  notice  from  the  manager  stating  that  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  certain  dances  and  songs — these  being  of  the 
kind  which  bring  down  screaming  encores  from  the  public  of  to-day,  but  which 
certainly  were  never  contemplated  by  Mr.  Planche.  Besides  this,  it  is  found  that 
the  dialogue  is  far  too  refined  for  most  of  the  actors,  that  the  point,  rhythm,  and 
rhyme  of  the  piece  are  spoilt  in  the  delivery ;  and  that  the  general  result  is  one 
from  which  those  who  want  good  art  turn  away.  The  extravaganzas  of  the  brothers 
Brough  were  a  sort  of  table-land  to  let  down  the  public  taste  from  the  heights  of 
Planche,  but  we  strongly  doubt  whether  even  their  work,  good  in  its  way  and  really 
humorous,  could  be  properly  represented  at  any  theatre  to-day.  You  may  get  one 
or  two  good  actors,  but  the  rank  and  file  are  so  bad  as  to  spoil  the  general  effect. 

We  have  quoted  this  because  it  decisively  exhibits  the  kind  of  change  which  the  taste 
of  the  general  public  has  imdergone  within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years. 
The  cultivated  are  a  more  numerous  and,  in  some  respects,  even  a  more  fastidious 
class;  but  they  do  not  create  or  govern  the  market.  It  is  the  multitude  who  do 
that,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome.  How  is  it  in  literature  ? 
There  also  we  of  course  find  facts  of  the  same  kind  open  enough  to  common  obser- 
vation, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  in  literature  of  high  standards, 
or  that  the  market  for  good  work  is  dull.  Among  the  lower  ranges  of  periodical 
literature  the  standard  has  fallen  terribly,  both  in  religious  and  secular  writing, 
whether  for  adults  or  for  the  young.  There  ia  a  general  growth  of  luxury  in  small 
matterg  of  dress,  furniture,  house  accommodation,  and  so  forth;  and  you  are  startled 
to  find  young  and  old,  who  live  in  good  houses  and  who  have  the  dress  and  general 
appearance  of  gentlefolk,  taking  in  cheap  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  need  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  i>agee  of  this  Bsyixw.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon 
this  and  related  topics — indeed  we  hope  to  say  it  another  time — but  for  the  present 
we  will  confine  oiurself  to  one  point,  and  that  a  cheerful  one. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  sensationalism  in  novels,  it  might  be  powerfully 
and  we  hope  sacoeBsfally  arg^ied  that  on  the  whole  the  course  of  fictitious  literature 
in  our  day  is  upward  and  not  downward.    There  is  in  many  novels  a  sad  lack  of 
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moral  freshnesfi ;  and  amateur  hands  are  constantly  throwing  out  badly  imitative 
work.    But  the  general  stream  of  story-telling  is  very  frequently  refreshed  by  work 
.  of  a  high  class  from  old  hands^  and  by  other  tributaries  fi*om  lianda  which  promise 
well,  especiaUy  those  of  ladies. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  bo  impossible  that  novel-writing  as  an  art  should  not 
feel  the  pressure  put  upon  it  from  time  to  time  in  examples  of  good  work  by  good 
artists.  Story-telling  nowadays  is  no  light  matter.  In  George  Eliot  and  others, 
we  see  the  novel  carrying  (one  might  almost  say)  the  whole  weight  of  modem  cidtore, 
or  at  least  a  good  part  of  it.  If  we  cannot  aflBjm  that  "Daniel  Deronda"  carries  "  aJl 
that  weight  of  learning  like  a  flower,"  it  does  carry  it  without  breaking  down.  And 
whether  we  want  learned  novels  or  not,  we  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  work  of  men 
and  women  whose  culture  abundantly  shows  through  the  texture  of  their  writing. 
Mr.  Bobert  Buchanan  has  a  field  to  himself.  But  it  is  a  good  omen  surely  when  a 
man  of  his  metal  enters  the  territory  at  all.  We  sometimes  miss  the  quiet  homely 
grace  and  sweetness  of  Mrs.  Ghiskell ;  but  we  have  Miss  Ingelow,  Miss  Sarah  Tytler, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  and  many  others  who  are  at  present  anonymous 
but  who  promise  well.  Then  when  we  pronounce  the  names  of  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Blackmore,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  William  Black,  and  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  we 
are  safe  in  saying,  at  all  events,  that  if  novel- writing  is  to  illustrate  "  the  art  of 
sinking,"  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  that  pressure  below  from  mere  numbers  which 
hajs  degraded  the  theatre.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  will  happen.  There  is  one 
important  practical  difference — we  go  to  the  theatre,  but  literature  comes  to  us. 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  deal  this  month  with  any  specific  instances  of 
good  or  bad  work  in  fiction,  and  will  torn  for  the  moment  to  literature  of  another 
classification. 


MR.  BUTTON'S  ESSAYS.* 


IT  is  nearly  six  years  since  Mr.  Hutton*8  essays  were  first  published  by  Messrs. 
Strahan  and  Co.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  from  another  house  is  before 
us.  Neither  the  order  nor  the  quality  of  these  essays  undergoes  any  change. 
To  the  first  volume,  which  is  "  Theological,"  have  been  added  along  "  Preface,"  and 
the  essay  originally  published  in  th(?  Contemporary  Eeview  upon  "Christian 
Evidences,  Popular  and  Critical."  The  "  Preface  "  to  the  second  edition  is,  in  fact, 
ft  separate  essay,  of  independent  and  special  value. 

In  the  second  volume,  which  is  "  Literary,"  there  are  two  important  additions — 
one  of  them  being  an  essay  upon  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  other  on 
essay  upon  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  The  essay  on  George  Eliot  is  removed,  simply 
because  Mr.  Hutton  thinks  that  a  paper  written  before  the  publication  of  '*  Middle, 
march  "  and  "  Daniel  Deronda"  must  necessarily  be  "  inadequate  and  immature." 

The  second  preface  is  a  brief  review  of  the  last  six  years,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
author,  and  in  relation  to  his  own  faith  and  beliefs.  Mr.  Hutton  admits  the  fact  that 
during  these  years  the  greater  masses  of  general  opinion  have  been  swept  farther  and 
farther  away  from  any  such  anchorage  as  he  himself  holds  by ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  estimate  the  more  recent  pretensions  of  **  Infallibilists  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
nationalists  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case  he  takes  M.  Benan's  last  book,  the 
"  Dialogues,"  for  his  text,  and  finds  M.  Benan's  pantheistic  interpretation  of  "  le 
monde  en  travail "  absurd.    He  quotes  one  of  the  interlocutors,  who  is  made  to  say 

•  EBsays  Theological  and  Literary.  By  Bichard  Holt  HutUm,  M.A.  Two  t<^. 
Slid  Edition.    Bevi^ed  and  enlarged.    London:  Daldy,  Isbiflterj  &  Co. 
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that  ^'la  raison "     (we  omit  a  few  words)  "  prcndra  un  jour  en  main 

rintendance  de  oe  grand  travail,  et  apr^s  avoir  organise  rhomanite,  organisera 
Dieu."  Mr.  Hutton  treats  this  with  his  usual  gravity.  For  ourselves,  we  were  at  once 
diverted  from  the  main  issue  by  the  question  how  any  human  being  could  be  so 
destitute  of  humour,  not  to  say  (further)  so  void  of  all  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual 
congruity,  aa  to  write  in  this  manner. 

However,  "God"  not  being  yet  "organized"  by  "reason"— or  "humanity" 
either,  for  that  matter  —  Mr.  Hutton  now  proceeds  to  place  the  Christian 
account  of  the  sort  of  "travail"  by  which  the  latter  "organization"  must  take 
place,  if  at  all,  side  by  side  with  the  view  of  the  rationalifitic — may  wo  not  say 
rationalistic-sentimental  ? — Pantheist.  How  does  it  happen,  asks  Mr.  Hutton,  that, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  some^of  the  strongest  tendencies  of  the  scientific  impulse  of  the 
times,  there  is  a  growing,  widening,  deepening  faith  in  the  inwardness  of  the 
relations  between  man  and  man  ?  This  inwardness  Christ  came  to  reveal  (among 
other  things).  He  is  the  moral  centre  of  humanity — he  is  the  Divine  Son  and  the 
Elder  Brother — and  in  His  love  and  His  Father's  must  all  true  human  fellowship 
root  itself.  This  vein  of  comment  the  reader  will  easily  extend  in  his  own  mind. 
But  Mr.  Hutton  says,  "  On  the  view  of  positive  science,  this  craving  for  an  inward 
and  almost  passionate  gospel  of  human  brotherhood  seems  to  be  imintelligible,  or 
simply  superstitious.  Yet  it  persists  and  grows."  Christianity  alone  solves  the 
mystery. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Hutton  into  what  ho  has  to  say  upon  the  question  of 
miracles  in  general ;  but  he  evidently  leans  to  belief  in  actual  miracles  (of  healing 
for  example)  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic.  And  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  see  how  any  thinking  person,  who  believes  in  miracle  at  all,  can,  without  Ijeing 
guilty  of  a  most  arbitrary  decision,  narrow  the  area  of  miraculous  manifestation 
to  the  Apostolic  age,  or  to  any  Church,  time,  or  place.  The  general  prevalence  of 
the  belief  among  Protestants  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  had  probably  two 
sources— one  a  shrinking  dread  of  the  pret^jnsions  of  Rome ;  and  the  other  a  vague 
feeling  that  the  more  closely  the  circle  was  drawn  within  which  inspiration  and 
other  miracidous  gifts  were  held  to  have  l)een  exhibited,  the  greater  the  authority 
with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  more  effectually  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  criticism. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  been  a  frequent,  on  attentive,  and  to  use  a  word 
Mr.  Hutton  knows  how  to  apply,  a  "  wistful "  reader  of  the  essays  in  their  first 
form.  On  reading  them  in  their  present  shape  (they  gain  greatly  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  type  and  of  the  page)  and  imder  the  influence  of  the  preface,  we  are 
afresh  struck  with  the  deep  and  i)athctic  seriousness  of  the  man's  nature,  and  of  the 
Intense,  inexplicable  individuality  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mauricean  school  of  thought : 
Mr.  Maurice  would  resent  the  phrase,  Ijut  it  must  be  pardoned.  In  its  way  the 
religious  theory  (another  word  which  Mr.  Maurice  would  resent)  of  this  school  is  as 
"  positive  "  as  any  recent  theory  of  physical  science.  And  those  who  are,  by  their 
moral  and  mental  constitution,  unable  to  rest  u^xju  any  "positive"  basis  of  this 
kind,  are  painfully  "abroad"  in  reading  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Uutton.  Mr. 
Maurice  ;ivae,  in  our  opinion,  cut  out  to  be  the  greatest  historian  that  ever  lived — if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  massive  dome  (so  to  speak)  of  religious  feeling  by  which  his 
other  qualities  were  shut  in  from  certain  outward  stimulants.  Mr.  Hutton, 
exquisite  literary  critic  as  he  is,  seems  to  bo  even  more  a  theologian — indeed,  he 
admits  what  seems  to  imply  as  much.  But,  except  where  he  is  delineating  a 
character,  in  which  case  his  work  is  fully  half  critical  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul), 
we  find  the  best  of  him  escapes  us  in  his  theological  writings.  So  with  Mr.  Maurice. 
We  would  gladly  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  in  whose  pages  we  find  so  much  spiritual 
warmth  and  force — and  no  doubt  some  fault  is  ours — but  just  when  we  are  most 
longing  to  feel  our  way,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  land  of  spiritual  shadows.  The  positive- 
of  the  doctrine  and  the  conviction  of  the  teachers  are  so  intense  and  so 
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promising,  that  you  exi>ect  more  tliaa  you  cun  find.  At  least  that  ia  our  own  case. 
But  wo  will  not  continuo  thiB  subject. 

As  a  literary  and  peycholo^caJ  critic — can-ying  hia  theological  fissumptions  witli 
him^  as  he  admits,  but  carrying  them,  aa  -ym  End.  quite  fairly  and  inoffeosivel^  (we 
do  not  add,  helpfully) — ^Mr.  Hutton  is  atjeolutely  idone,  for  sympftthetic  delicacy  of 
inmght,  and  skill  in  the  **  comparative  physiology  '*  of  his  work,  and  it  ia  only  the 
aforesaid  "  a^sumptiouB "  which  eeem  to  us  ever  to  thin  away  any  of  his  noble 
breadth  of  view.  We  epeak,  of  course*  of  such  breadth  of  view  as  could  consist 
with  BO  much  delicacy — ^in  supremely  broad  criticism  you  natxuully  expect  heavier 
tonchea.  Mr.  Hutton  is  unique ;  and  one  at  least  of  these  essays — that  on  "  Goethe 
and  Ilia  Influence  " — is  a  study  of  uneacampled  merit.  We  caji  think  of  no  single 
criticism  of  any  time  or  school  that  seems  to  us  to  equal  it,  for  truth  of  insight, 
moral  and  aesthetic.  In  only  one  respect  do  we  fancy  we  discern  any  trace  of  undue 
severity,  which  derives  rather  from  moral  peculiariMe^  personal  to  Mr*  Huttim, 
and  even  there  the  severity  is  entirely  on  the  right  side.  But  this  is  a  very  smiill 
mutter — it  is  ungrateful  to  mention  it.  Of  course  other  writers  have  done  things 
with  Goethe  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  not  attempted  in  his  hundi-ed  pages :  but^  taking 
this  affecting  essay  on  its  own  pretensions,  it  leaves  every  other  attempt  to  estimnie 
Goethe,  ^vriter  or  man,  at  a  hopeless  distance  behind. 

With  the  essay  on  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  the  reader  will  find  himself  in  deslighttKl 
accord .  for  the  most  part.  But  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  app^^r  to  us  fitr  tiio 
ornate.  The  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  as  it  first  appeared,  shows  almoet  like  a  rough 
diamond  in  the  chased  and  fretted  setting  which  it  has  now  received.  The  endlefas 
art-and-morStls  question  we  personally  are  sick  of ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  could  not  esaipc 
it  oonsisteutly  with  his  duty  to  his  author.  We  may  just  tidd  hero  thitt  wo  find 
Arthur's  speech  to  Guinevere,  at  the  \mt,  too  Bc4f -conscious  for  full  dranmtic  effect. 
A  iimHar  remark  applies  to  his  addreei)  to  the  kuights  when  they  hiid  related  their 
several  adventures  in  seardi  of  the  Holy  GiuU. 

In  tlie  essay  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry,  Mr.  Hutton  is  again  at  hia  bwt^— 
we  prefer  it  to  the  TennyBon.  The  dictum  that  "  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara  "  is 
the  most  pci-fect  narrative- whole  Mr.  Arnold  hu£  yet  produced  is  undoubtedly  a 
true  one.  Mr-  Arnold  being  yet  tvlive,  Mr.  Hutton  wius  at  this  disadvimtajjo — that 
ha  could  not  criticize  the  man  us  he  had  done  Ck^ethe  dead  and  gone.  But  what  lie 
OOuld  do  he  has  done,  and  very  tenderly. 

The  essay  on  Shelley,  addressed  to  one  point  chiefly,  does  not  so  strongly  appoiU 
to  our  minds  with  a  sonee  of  adetiuacy,  tniA  the  evident  /orbeanim'tr  of  the  cntio 
makes  you  uneasy.  Wo  certainly  do  not  think  the  Unc  quoted  by  Mr.  Hutton  the 
only  sublime  line  Shelley  ever  wrote*  His  very  profusion  sometimes  amounts  to 
sublimity,  as  (in  our  opinion)  in  the  *'  Epipsychidion "  and  the  **  Adonaia  \*  tsiA 
if  the  word  sublime  does  not  apply  to  that  passage  in  the  **  Cenci "  where  Beiktrioe 
and  H-vrvio  are  confronted,  beginning — 


aad  ending — 


•*0  thou  that  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge  i'* 

"  I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  i^nd  and  ruin  j'* 


it  seems  to  us  a^  if  a  new  moaning  must  be  foimd  for  the  woi'd  suFJinH-. 

Before   quitting   the  poets,  we    must   venbire   upon    one  modest   iiud  minute 
expression  of  dissents    In  criticizing  **  In  Mcmoriiuu,"  Mr.  Hutton  finds  the  woi'da— 

•*  Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
With  ravin,  shrieked  p gainst  his  creed** — 

hysiarieiiL  The  vei-ee  is  not  a  good  one :  but  is  Mr.  Hutton  Bi>eii.king  to  the  point 
when  Vie  reuiarks  that  "  the  shrieks  **  of  Nature* s  **  victims  cannot  l»e  lepreseut^^d  na 
her  voice  ?"  We  fancy  Nature  i^  here  t:%kfn  for  a  wild  Lreatiu*e  sci^eaining  ovw  her 
prey — as  a  rjvea  will  over  pieces  of  mw  meat>  bit  by  bit. 
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But  we  should  do  poop  justice  to  the  feelings  with  which  we  lay  down,  for  the 
present,  these  noble  volumes,  if  we  left  the  reader  with  any  words  in  his  ear  less 
worthy  than  the  author's  own.  So  we  will  ask  Mr.  Button  to  speak  last,  and  to 
give  us  (with  slight  abridgment)  the  concluding  words  of  his  essay  on  (Joethe : — 

"  He  has  been  held  up  as  the  wisest  man  of  modem  days,  and  by  some  half- 
worshipped  as  a  demigod.  And  in  truth  his  was  a  light  and  spacious  mind.  I  grant 
that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  modem  days  who  ever  lacked  the  wisdom  of  a  child ; 
the  deepest  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  kneel  in  the  dust  with  bowed  head  and 
broken  heart.  And  he  was  a  demigod,  if  a  demigod  be  a  being  at  once  more  and 
less  than  ordinary  men,  having  a  power  which  few  attain,  and  owing  it,  in  part,  to 
a  deficiency  in  qualities  in  which  few  are  so  deficient;  a  being  who  puts  forth 
stronger  fascination  over  the  earth,  because  expending  none  of  his  strength  in 
yearnings  toward  heaven. 

•  •'•  •  •  •  «  «  «  • 

"  The  earth  was  eloquent  to  him,  but  the  skies  were  silent.  Next  to  Luther  he 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Germans ;  next,  but  what  a  gulf  between  !  '  Adequate  to 
himself '  was  written  on  that  broad,  calm  forehead ;  and  therefore  men  thronged 
eagerly  about  him  to  learn  the  incommunicable  secret.  It  was  not  told,  and  will 
not  be  told.    For  man  it  is  a  weary  way  to  God,  but  a  wearier  far  to  any  demigod." 


Dll.  ARNOTT'S  PHYSICS.* 

IT  is  eleven  years  since  the  "  sixth  and  completed  edition,"  as  the  author  called 
it,  of  the  ** Elements  of  Physics'*  was  published.  This  sixth  edition  had  the 
same  fortimc  as  the  previous  ones — it  was  translated  into  foreign  languages 
and  i*apidly  became  scarce.  It  was,  in  fact,  out  of  print,  and  only  to  l>e  f;ot  at  by 
accident.  We  have  now  a  seventh  edition,  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  time 
by  the  author's  literary  executors.  There  is  a  photographic  portrait  of  the  good 
doctor,  and  a  very  brief  memoir,  telling  us,  however,  little  if  anything  more  than 
was  pretty  generally  made  known  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1874,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  new  that  his  widow  has  made,  in  his  name  since  his  death,  the  additional  contri- 
bution of  £1,000  which  he  had  promised  to  each  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
He  had  previously  given  £1,000  to  each  of  them,  and  £2,000  to  the  University  of 
London.  This  was  all  in  keeping  with  the  unselfishness  and  generosity  of  the  man 
— ^the  sincere  outcome  of  the  spirit  which  led  him  to  decline  patenting  any  of  his 
inventions,  of  which  the  hydrostatic  bed  was  one.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  screw-propellers.  But  whatever  he  did,  and 
whatever  he  wrote,  was  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  man  and  reverence  towards  God,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  necessary  changes  in  the  present  edition  have  not 
removed  the  traces  of  this  spirit — except  in  one  or  two  cases.  There  have  been 
several  excisions.  A  stricter  reading  of  the  term  "Physics"  has  excluded  the 
section  on  geology,  and  with  this  went  necessarily  one  of  the  teleological  passages ; 
but  HelmholtB  will  be  exasperated  to  find  (if  he  sees  the  book)  that  Dr.  Amott*s 
dictum  to  the  effect  that  the  human  frame  is  a  perfect  exhibition  of  Divine  Wisdom 
has  been  allowed  to  stand. 

Much  of  the  historical  matter  is  gone ;  and  the  Introduction,  the  Appendices  on 
Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  are  also  removed,  along  with  some  of  the  writer's  para- 


*  Elements  of  Physics :  or.  Natural  Philcsophy.  By  Neil  Amott,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUego  of  Physicians,  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  Seventh 
edition.  Edited  by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  iJfred  Swayne  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.E.S.    London  :  Longmans. 
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graphs  of  good-natured  egotism,  or  praise  of  Mrs.  Amott.  These  one's  feelings 
would  plead  strongly  for;  but^ clearly  they  are  not  physics.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments they  contained  are  embodied  in  the  prefatory  notice ;  and  the  "  Hydrostatic 
Bed** — ^but  without  the  interesting  story  of  its  invention  and  the  lady  who  used  the 
very  first  made — ^is  allowed  a  paragraph  all  to  itself  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Some  other  of  the  Doctor's  kindly  and  useful  excursions  have  been  taken  out. 
Perhaps  the  passages  on  stammering  were  at  least  applicaiions  of  physics  which 
might  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  Those  on  digestion  clearly  belonged  to 
physiology. 

But  the  book  is  still  very  bulky  (about  900  pages),  and  the  editors  had  to  squeeze 
in  somehow  a  large  amount  of  fresh  necessary  matter.  The  Doctor's  last  footnote 
(he  was  always  adding  characteristic  fragments)  showed  his  sense  of  the  inevitable 
imperfection  of  the  book  in  the  relation  to  the  new  views  of  the  correlation  of  forces 
— ^though  his  sagacity  was  not  behind  that  of  any  physicist  of  the  day,  and  he 
rightly,  though  gently  complains  of  a  most  unfair  notice  in  the  Header  charging  him 
with  having  "borrowed**  from  Professor  Tyndall.  Here,  then,  and  under  such 
heads  as  Atoms,  Molecules,  Energy,  Force,  Spectrum  Analysis,  Electrolysis,  Com- 
pression of  Gases,  Sound,  we  have  large  additions  and  alterations.  The  editors 
have  not  been  able  to  avoid  scientific  terminology  as  Dr.  Amott  did — but  it  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  and  we  do  not  imdertake  to  say  there  is  any  falling 
off  in  simplicity  of  exposition — though  there  certainly  is  in  homeliness.  Dr. 
Amotts  are  not  bom  every  day. 

The  reader  accustomed  to  the  sixth  edition  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  what 
he  does  not  immediately  find  in  the  seventh  is  omitted,  or,  conversely,  that  every- 
thing which  looks  new  in  the  latter  is  really  so.  The  place  only  may  }ye  changed. 
Some  of  the  diagrams  are  much  improved ;  for  instance,  the  diagram  of  triangles 
to  illustrate  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

In  this  seventh  edition  the  type  is  much  smaller,  and  the  page  too.  We  doubt  if 
this  is  an  improvement — but  the  paper  and  print  are  both  good.  Tliero  are  now 
several  manuals  of  "  Physics ;"  but  for  readableness  and  that  kind  of  simple  grasp 
which  fixes  the  reader's  attention,  and  makes  the  task  of  the  memory  an  easy  one, 
there  is  still  no  Introduction  like  Dr.  Amott' s,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  again 
have  the  largo  circulation  it  deserves. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY.^ 

THIS  is  not  what  is  usually  meant  by  "  a  life  "  or  a  "  biography ;  **  it  is,  what  the 
title  suggests,  a  series  of  memorials.  It  consists  very  largely  of  letters — 
from  Kingsley  himself — and  of  these  a  great  many  are  to  his  wife.  The  whole 
book,  indeeil,  must  1«  read  with  an  eye  to  the  words  on  the  title-page,  "  By  his 
Wife."  First  and  last,  it  is  a  picture  of  Charles  Kingsley  at  home,  or  preparing  for 
home,  or  longing  for  home,  though  away  from  it.  It  may  safely  bo  said  that  his 
love  of  home  was  the  strongest  love  that  was  in  him,  and  that  among  the  unselfish 
desires  of  his  strong  and  complex  nature  the  strongest  was  to  miike  home  happy 
for  others.  This  was  the  central  jwint  of  all  his  political  and  social  labours — his 
theology  and  his  sermons  would  have  taken  on  different  colours  if  he  had  not  been  such 
a  home-loving  man.  In  our  first  glimpse  of  him  he  is  a  child  of  fom*,  ^Titing  poems 
and  sermons,  but  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  good  from  the  home  point  of  view. 


•  Charles  Kingsley :  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
In  Two  Volumes,  with  Steel  Engraved  Portraita  and  lUuBtrations.  London  t 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
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There  he  is,  a  bright,  enerpetic  schoolboy,  eager  for  natural  science,  and  with  some 
gift  of  snubbing  inferior  boys,  but  still  affectionate  and  homely.  In  a  short  time,  at 
twenty,  we  come  to  "  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,"  in  July,  1839,  when  ho  met  and 
loved  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  The  letters  which  belong  to  this  era  of  his 
life  should  bo  read  in  connection  with  "  Yeast."  Wo  next  find  him  under  the 
influence  of  Maurice  (1844  onwards),  and  eagerly  helping  on  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement.  Then  came  the  l>e8t  of  his  books — "Alton  Locke,"  "Westward  Ho," 
"  Hypatia."  He  is  alwajrs  hard  at  work.  One  time  it  is  "  Glaucus  "  that  is  on  the 
stocks,  another  time  it  is  "  The  Water  Babies."  Then  comes  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
feesorship;  the  Royal  Chaplaincy;  the  Canonry  of  Westminster;  the  journey  to 
that  far  west  which  he  had  painted  so  well  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt  thought 
he  had  already  been  there ;  the  struggle  with  increasing  weakness ;  the  death  of  a 
good,  brave  man  at  fifty-eight,  under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife,  who  was  also 
marked  to  die ;  the  funeral  in  Eversley  churchyard ;  and  the  mournful  inscription 
dictated  by  himself,  "  Amavimus,  Amamus,  Amabimus" — We  have  loved  ;  wo  lovoj 
we  will  love.  Of  Kingsley's  gi'eatest  poem, ""  The  Saints'  Tragedy,"  we  have,  aa 
yet,  said  nothing,  and  all  wo  will  now  say  is  that  it  was  written,  like  Spenser's 
"  EpithaJamion,"  as  a  gift  to  his  wife  on  the  wedding-day.  If  Spenser  had  put 
into  his  poem  a  little  of  the  fire  there  is  in  Kingsley's  great  closet-tragedy,  it  would 
not  be  BO  neglected. 

As  we  contemplate  returning  to  these  volumes,  we  will  now  deal  very  briefly 
with  them.  An  analysis  of  his  character  and  his  work,  or  any  approach  to  such  an 
analysis,  would  require  much  space,  and  the  man  and  his  career  present  some  very 
interesting  problems.  One  or  two  minor  comments'wejwill  make  at  once.  In  the  first 
place,  considering  the  obloquy — the  word  is  not  too  strong — which  never  ceased  to 
attach  to  his  name  for  his — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — ^his  anti-ascetic  writing,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  deeply  interesting  to  note  the  warm  favour  with  which  he  was 
treated  at  Court.  A  Westminster  canonry  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  poor 
recognition  of  talent  so  splendid  as  Kingsley's ;  but  he  would  have  made  a  most 
unBafe  dean,  or  bishop ;  and  Westminster,  under  Dean  Stanley,  was  after  all  the 
kindliest  comer  for  him.  Of  his  "orthodoxy"  we  will  say  nothing  at  present.  It 
would  seem  liarsh  to  assert  that  he  never  had  any  opinions,  and  we  do  not  make  that 
assertion;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  "opinions"  were  never  coherent  in  point  of 
logic,  and  were  rather  rapidly  felt  convictions,  wrought  in  upon  a  fluctuating  Ijase 
of  emotion,  than  opinions  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  There  was  a  certain  wild, 
fiery  dasli,  amoimtiug  nearly  to  bravado,  al)Out  him ;  this  had  two  bad  cfft»ctfl 
among  many — it  made  him  appear  even  less  self -consistent  than  he  was;  and  it 
killed  him.     Ho  was  evidently  wanting  in  the  most  elementary  self-government. 

Instead  of  nib>>ling  at  a  task  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  would  require  a 
larger  canvas  than  we  can  now  spare,  we  will  simply  commend  the  vohunes  to  our 
readers,  and  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  a  somewhat  slighted  subject — Mr. 
Kingsley's  poetry. 

In  the  book  now  before  us  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Kingsley  made  but  few  alterations 
in  his  poems,  when  they  were  once  written.  We  strongly  doubt  this.  A  fac-simile 
is  given  of  the  first  draft  of  "  The  Three  Fishers."  Well,  there  are  several  altera- 
tions in  this,  the  original  MS.  In  the  poem  as  printed  in  the  "  Christian  Socialist" 
there  are  others ;  and  in  the  last  version  of  all — that  in  the  collected  poems — there 
are  others.    This  is  pretty  well  in  the  way  of  alteration  for  a  poem  of  three  stanzas. 

"SesLT  the  close  of  the  second  of  these  voliunes  we  have  a  copy  of  a  ballad  which  is 
said  te  be  the  last  poem  that  Mr.  Kingsley  ever  wrote — ^a  composition  of  great  spirit. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  America,  and  we  presimae  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  by  Kingsley — indeed  the  sentiment  of  the  ballad  is  characteristic ;  but  there 
neems  to  be  something  enigmatic  about  it.  And  Mr.  Froude  and  others  are  (we  ore 
informed)  unable  to  suggest  any  meaning  for  the  curious  refrain  of  "Borum, 
Banun/'  &c.    Well,  first  let  us  look  at  the  ballad  itself :— 
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*'  *  Are  you  ready  for  your  steeple-chase,  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree  ? 
Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Barum,  Baree. 
You're  booked  to  ride  your  capping  race  to-day  at  Coulterlee, 
You're  booked  to  ride  Vindictive,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
To  keep  him  straight,  and  keep  him  firsti  and  win  the  run  for  me, 
Barum,  Barum,'  &c. 

"  She  clasped  her  new-bom  baby,  poor  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree, 
Barum,  Barum,  &c. 
*  I  cannot  ride  Vindictive,  as  any  man  might  see. 
And  I  will  not  ride  Vindictive,  with  this  baby  on  my  knee ; 
He's  killed  a  boy,  he's  killed  a  man,  and  why  must  he  kill  me  ?* 

" '  Unless  you  ride  Vindictive,  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree, 
Unless  you  ride  Vindictive  .to-day  at  Coulterlee, 
And  land  him  safe  across  the  brook,  and  win  the  blank  for  me. 
It's  you  may  keep  your  baby,  for  you'll  get  no  keep  from  me.' 

/' '  That  husbands  could  be  cruel,*  said  Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree, 
'  That  husbands  could  be  cruel,  I  have  known  for  seasons  three ; 
But  oh  !  to  ride  Vindictive  while  a  baby  cries  for  me. 
And  1^  killed  across  a  fence  at  last,  for  all  the  world  to  see ! ' 

"  She  mastered  young  Vindictive — oh !  the  gallant  lass  was  she ! — 
And  kept  him  straight,  and  won  the  race,  as  near  as  near  could  be ; 
But  he  killed  her  at  the  brook  against  a  pollard  willow  tree. 
Oh !  he  killed  her  at  the  brook — the  brute ! — ^for  all  the  world  to  see, 
And  no  one  but  the  baby  cried  for  poor  Lorraine,  Lorree." 

And  now,  about  the  mysterious  refrain.     First  of  all,  it  must  be  read  with  the 
stress  upon  the  secon<l  8ylla})le,  so  as  to  nm — 

So  much  is  clear,  for  metrical  reasons.  The  rest  is  guess-work.  But  what  strikes 
us  is  very  simple.  Many  a  riding-master  or  circus-master  has  lived  by  his  wife's 
performances,  and  perhaps  Kingsley  had  heard  just  then  of  some  case  very  much 
like  that  of  the  main  incident  of  the  ballad  (there  was  such  an  occurrence  in  London). 
Now  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  jaunty  blackguard  of  that  stamp,  with  his  smoking- 
cap  cocked  loosely,  and  the  music  of  the  circus  band  in  his  head.  He  goes  about  to 
wheedle — and  at  last  to  bully — his  wife  into  riding  a  dangerous  horse,  and  while  he 
does  so,  in  the  pauses  of  the  talk,  he  hvms  the  music  of  the  brass  instruments  and 
the  dnmis — ** Bar(tmJ}ariim'harum'harum'harxim-barum-baree** — and  this  makes  a 
natural  refrain  to  the  ballad;  a  kind  of  rhyming  bass,  which  well  reflects  tho 
jaunty  way  of  this  selfish  ruffian.  This  is  the  best  guess  we  can  offer,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  local  explanation,  simple  enough,  if  we  knew 
the  precise  origin  of  the  }>allad. 


PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
SCOTLAND. 


THERE  are  many  signs  that  the  old  and  hard  crust  which  so 
long  enclosed  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  Scotland  is 
rapidly  breaking  up.  The  catastrophe  was  foreseen  indeed  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  those  who  had  any  real  interest  in 
rehgious  thought,  and  any  eyes  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
those  conventional  watchwords  which,  like  superstitions,  last 
and  even  exercise  an  influence  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
have  any  life.  To  all  who  could  trace  the  deeper  mind  of  the 
country  it  was  evident  that  the  wave  of  dogmatic  enthusiasm 
which  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Disruption  had  also 
spent  itself  in  the  very  excess  of  its  onrush,  and  that  a  new  era 
was  preparing.  From  the  first  there  was  much  that  was  shallow 
and  factitious  in  the  outburst  of  dogmatism  which  preceded  1843 ; 
and  before  then  the  reaction  had  abeady  set  in  amongst  the  better 
and  more  cultivated  youth  at  the  Universities.  The  men  who  rose 
to  any  prominence  in  the  Established  Church  during  the  next  few 
years  were  all  men  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding decade;  while  such  leaders  as  survived  in  the  Divinity 
Halls  or  elsewhere — men  like  Dr.  Robert  Lee  or  Dr.  James 
Robertson — Whelped  to  give  an  impetus  to  an  entirely  new  line  of 
thought  and  interest. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Lee  in  promoting  the  cause  of  liberal 
Christian  thought  in  Scotland  are  amply  deserving  of  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  Dr.  Story's  volumes  contain  an  abundant  record  of 
them/  When  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  on  the  eve  of  his  commencing 

*  Life  and  Bdmains  of  Robert  Lee^  D.D.    1870. 
VOL.  XXIX.  2  0 
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his  work  as  Professor  of  BiliUcal  Criticism  in  Edinburgh  (Nov., 
1847),  that  his  great  object  would  be  '*to  free"  the  students  "fr<5ra 
snperstition,  fanaticismt  and  bigotry*  and  to  instil  into  their  minds 
principles  of  tme  wisdom,  piety,  and  charity/'  he  indicated  clearly 
enough  the  changed  spirit  which  was  beginning  in  the  country^ 
and  which  he  lived  to  do  so  much  to  advance.  His  directness, 
rationahty,  and  clear  good  sense  were  tiie  main  weapons  with 
which  Dr.  Lee  assailed  the  prevalent  bigotries  and  sectarianisms 
which  had  so  deteriorated  the  social  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
his  time.  He  was  himself  a  genuine  and  growing  liberal,  as  the 
recent  volume  of  his  sermons  shows;  he  had  a  vi\ad,  at  times 
painfully  vivid,  apprehension  of  the  gravity  of  the  questions  which 
were  coming  up  for  discussion  in  every  department  of  theological 
and  scientific  knowledge.  But  beyond  the  vigour  and  brightness 
of  mind  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  some  of  these  questions,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  deepened  the  channels  of  religious  thought- 
He  rather  helped  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  old  paths 
than  to  open  up  new  paths  of  inquiry.  His  mind  was  critical, 
incisive,  polemical,  rather  than  historical  or  speculative.  He  could 
fight  well — no  man  ever  fought  better.  He  could  cleverly  expose 
the  traditional  nonsense  which  has  so  often  pas^d  in  Scotland  for 
sacred  dogma.  No  man  ever  pricked  with  a  lighter  or  more 
effective  stroke  the  pretensiona  of  hyper-orthodoxy.  But  he 
lacked  sympathy  with  forms  of  theological  culture  different 
from  his  own;  nor  had  he  the  deeper  intelligence  which  sees 
through  the  decay  of  systems  the  onward  working  of  principles 
destined  to  better  and  more  comprehensive  constructions  in  the 
future. 

The  name  of  Dr.  James  Robertson,  who  was  Dr.  Lee's  colleague 
as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  comparatively  little  associated  with  the  advance 
of  a  more  liberal  Christian  culture  in  Scotland.  His  practical 
labours  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  Endowment 
Scheme,  and  the  extenaon  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  towns 
and  mining  districts,  have  almost  entirely  eclipsed  liis  laboui-s  as 
a  theological  professor ;  nor  can  we  say  very  definitely  what  his 
influence  was  in  this  respect ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  he  himself  waa  really  liberal  in  all  his  deepest  com  *  i  *  .^ 
and  in  the  tendency  of  his  spectJations.  He  was  naturally  ^^  - 
minded,  and  he  had  a  genuine,  although  obscure;  vein  of  specu- 
lation. He  was  lacking,  however,  in  all  grace  and  point  of  ex- 
pression. His  speech  was  barely  articulate  to  a  Uterar}^  ear ;  the 
heavy  involutions  of  his  written  periods  being  as  harsh  to  the 
reader  as  the  gtittural  tones  of  his  Aberdonian  voice  to  the  hearer. 
Ho  has  left  notWng,  therefore,  that  can  give  any  idea  of  the  power 
of  thought  which  he  really  possessed,  and  still  less  of  the  wider 
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views  of  Christian  philosophy  that  were  opening  before  his  mind 
in  his  last  years.*  Tet  his  influence  was  elevating,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  woiker ;  and  he  gave  definite  assistance  in  carrying 
the  mind  of  the  Scottish  Church  beyond  the  narrow  rut  of  **  evan- 
gelical "  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  which  it  had  been  so  long 
labouring.  K  not  a  German  scholar  himself,  he  had  something  of 
the  tendencies  of  German  thought,  and  had  a  powerful  sympathy 
with  some  of  these  tendencies.  His  intellectual  €t8pirations  were 
ideal,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  or  conversed  with  him  in  his 
philosophic  moments  (which  were  imhappily  rare,  amidst  the 
exacting  labours  of  his  role  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader)  but  must 
have  felt  how  far  he  was  capable  of  transcending  that  dead  tra- 
ditionalism the  echoes  of  which  were  stiU  heard  in  his  sermons  or 
lectures. 

But  the  main  influences  which  were  educating  the  youthful 
Scottish  mind  in  the  decade  of  years  which  followed  the  Secession 
of  1843,  were  to  a  large  extent  outside  both  the  Universities  and 
the  Church.  They  were  partly  literary  and  partly  speculative. 
The  older  life  of  thought  descending  from  Coleridge  and  the 
Hares,  and  the  newer  springs  of  culture  which  had  risen  in  England 
with  the  school  of  Maurice  and  Eingsley,  and,  more  than  either,  the 
study  of  German  theology  in  its  speculative,  critical,  and  historical 
developments,  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  these  influences. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  enthusiasm  for  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
and  the  quiet,  comparatively  unnoticed  effects  which  had  come 
from  Mr.  Erskine's  religious  books — diligently  scouted  and  abused 
by  the  reUgious  press  at  the  time  of  their  publication — ^we  shall 
have  probably  brought  into  view  the  chief  causes  which  were 
operating  beneath  the  surface  towards  a  determinate  change  in 
the  theological  opinion  of  Scotland. 

That  there  were  no  marked  signs  of  this  change  as  yet  may 
be  readily  granted.  Nay,  when  we  turn  to  look  at  the  obvious 
religious  phenomena  of  tie  country  during  those  busy  years  when 
the  Free  Church  was  building  up  its  ecclesiastical  system,  jtnd 
such,  names  as  those  of  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  carried  the  din  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  theological  activity 
over  the  world,  it  may  seem  as  if  it  were  a  paradox  to  speak  of 
any  progressive  vein  imderlying  its  still  dominant  orthodoxies. 
No  one  certainly  will  accuse  the  Free  Church  during  these  years 
of  betraying  the  doctrines  of  the  Covenant,  or  of  not  flaunting  the 
old  banner  in  the  breeze  produced  by  their  own  agitations.  All 
seemed,  in  Free  Church  pulpit  and  probably  in  Free  Church  hall, 
not  only  orthodox,  but  hyper-orthodox.    It  was  then,  and  long 

*  No  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Robertson'B  Life  by  one  of  his  pnpile— Dr.  Gharteris^ 
especially  a  letter  in  the  Appendix  on  Bnnsen's  "  Hippolytns,"  can  doubt  hie  aspixations 
in  the  direction  of  a  higher  Ohristian  philosophy. 
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afterwards,  tliG  rSle  of  tire  Free  C3nirch  to  play  against  the 
Establishment,  and  even  against  tho  United  Presbyterians* *  the 
part  of  defenders  of  the  pure  confessional  faith  of  Scotland,  for 
wliich  the  martyrs  of  the  seventeenth  centiny  had  perished,  and 
the  Church  had  witnessed  in  its  purest  days.  Oar  space  would 
fail  to  tell  one  tithe  of  all  that  was  constantly  repeated  on  tlxia 
subject*  to  the  disparagement  of  the  **  Moderates/'  who  alone 
were  alleged  to  have  remained  as  a  miserable  residuumi  in  the 
Established  Church,  or  the  Voluntaries  who  had  compromised  their 
soundness  by  countenancing,  if  not  adopting,  liberal  views  on  the 
Atonement.  These  were  the  palmy  days  of  Free  Church  ortho- 
doxy, when  Dr.  Cnmiingham  was  the  chief,  as  he  was  the  ablest, 
representative  of  doctrinal  opinion  in  the  body  ;  and  Dr.  Candlish 
adventured  as  far  south  as  London  to  deliver  the  English  mind 
from  the  snares  which  Mr,  Maurice  had  woven  for  it  in  his  **  Theo- 
logical Essays  " 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  wririiigs  of  these  men, 
apart  from  their  work  as  ecclesiastical  politicians,  can  doubt  their 
eminent  ability.  Different  in  many  respects,  they  were  alike  in 
their  gcnnine  power  of  mental  grasp.  What  thoy  saw  they  saw 
clearly,  and  maintained  hardily  with  a  firm  and  forcible  logic. 
They  were  both  masters  of  argumeDtative  fence  in  a  high  degree, 
although  in  very  contrasted  ways.  There  were  no  minds  of  their 
time  to  whose  encounter  they  were  unequal  in  point  of  mere 
vigour,  dexterity,  and  masterliness  within  their  range.  This 
range,  it  may  be  said,  was  limited,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
dispute  the  assertion.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  were  few 
minds  in  England,  with  all  its  comparative  richness  of  culture  and 
of  learning,  that  cnuld  have  been  pitted  against  either  the  massive 
force  of  Cuniiingham  or  the  adroit  subtlety  of  CandUsh.  Both 
men  well  deserved  their  position  as  leaders  in  the  Free  Church 
while  they  lived,  and  Scotland,  whatever  many  may  think  of 
their  enlightenment  and  the  character  of  their  work  as  a 
whole,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  intellect.  Anywhere 
they  would  have  been  true  leaders  of  men  by  their  mental  statui*e 
alone. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  more  tlian  indicate  the  theo- 
logical attitude  of  these  men.  They  were  representatives  of  the 
**8traitest  sect"  of  Scotch  orthodoxy — the  genuine  descendants, 
as  they  were  the  admirers,  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  rather  tban  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  The  latter  stood  in  many  respects  alone  in  the 
Free  Church,  while  nominally  its  most  distinguished  leader  in  th^ 
eyes  of  the  Enghsh  and  American  world.    He  was  a  man  of  different 

*  Tho  livrg*  boJy  of  PresbyteriMia  formed  in  1847  by  tho  coalition  of  tho  S^«aaioD 
ftiid  Relief  Cbtirches  which  h^d  Idft  the  Chnreh  of  Scotbind  la  tho  pTeTtoui  continT. 

t  **ResidaAnofl''  was  t  common  J4>pelliitioa  Applied  to  those  who  r^miLiDtd  ID  th» 
KatioiiAl  Church  in  \MZ, 
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type  altogether,— no  mere  Churchman,  theologian,  or  preacher, 
great  as  he  was  in  all  these  respects, — but  a  man  of  genius  whose 
measure  we  have  no  call  now  to  take.  He  had  in  fact  passed 
Away  from  the  scene  early  in  1847,  just  as  the  new  movement  was 
beginning,  yet  not  without  a  prescient  glance  towards  it,  half  of 
warning  and  half  of  encouragement,  in  his  famous  review  of 
Morell's  **  History  of  Speculative  Philosophy."  But  Dr.  Cunning- 
bam  and  Dr.  Candlish  were  the  real  representatives  of  Free  Church 
theology.  They  spoke  its  true  unmixed  voice  when  they  sent 
forth  warnings,  the  one  against  "  the  objectionable  and  dangerous 
views  in  regard  to  the  theology  of  the  Reformers,"*  which  had 
been  ventilated  by  a  young  theologian  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  other  against  the  **  direction"  in  which  "  English  theology 
•appeared  in  certain  quarters  to  be  running."t  It  requires  a  very 
sUght  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  both  to  recall  the 
obstinate  determination  with  which  they  entrenched  themselves 
within  the  old  confessional  barriers  of  the  Scottish  faith,  and  sent 
their  words  of  menace  after  all  who  showed  any  tendency  towards 
what  they  styled  "a  low  and  unsound  doctrinal  theology,"^ 
especially  if  the  habitat  of  this  theology  was  found  within  the 
Established  Church. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  CandHsh  lived  to  neologize  in  his  own  behalf. 
With  aU  his  incisive  dogmatism  and  the  crudeness  of  many  of 
his  traditional  views,  especially  regarding  Scripture  and  Revela- 
tion,§  his  mind  was  far  too  quick  and  active  not  to  detect  the 
weakness  of  the  popular  theology  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  fiEtr 
too  subtle  and  ingenious  in  its  activities  not  to  essay  to  give  it  a 
-deeper  spiritual  and  logical  basis.  This  he  tried,  in  the  ablest 
and  best  of  his  theological  writings — a  volume  of  Lectures  on 
the  "  Fatherhood  of  God,"  marked  by  the  best  quahties  of  his 
mind  and  by  many  happy  strokes  both  of  style  and  of  argument 
— ^yet  far  from  being,  as  it  has  been  styled,  a  great  work  in  specu- 
lative theology.  It  is  acute  and  subtle  in  a  high  degree,  and 
thoughtful  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  greatly  deficient  both  in 
breadth  of  spiritual  insight,  and  in  historical  and  philosophical 
comprehension.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  less  fruitful  than  many  of 
its  wire-drawn  logicaUties  as  to  matters  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  rational  theology  altogether.  As  it  was,  however,  it  roused  the 
suspicion  of  heresy,  or  at  least  of  novelty^  which  in  theological 
perception  is  almost  as  bad,  and  by  a  strange  turn  of  events, 
•destined  not  to  be  without  its  parallel  in  more  recent  times,  called 
forth  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  from  the  ranks  of  the  Established 
•Church.    The  spectacle  was  edifying  in  the  highest  degree  to 

*  Dr.  Gnzmizigham's  Reformen  and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  p.  8.    « 
t  Preface  to  Dr.  Candlish's  Examination  of  Mr.  Manrioe's  Theological  EMayi. 
1  Dr.  Gandliah's  Address  on  Opening  the  Free  Church  Gollege  in  1865. 
•f  See  aspeeiaUy  hit  Tolome,  Reason  and  Reyelation,  1859. 
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certain  veterans,  and  also  certain  younger  traditionalists  who  had 
begun  to  be  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  "  German"  opinions. 

This  fiingtilar  change  of  attitude  in  two  prominent  theologianiS 
of  the  EBtablishcd  and  the  Free  Churches  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
brief  chapter  of  theological  history  which  we  are  reviewing 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  backward  glance  at  what  in  the 
meantime  had  been  going  on  within  the  former  of  these  Cliurches. 

In  the  second  decade  following  the  Disruption,  the  new  spirit 
of  Christian  thoughtfulnees,  which  had  been  long  working  beneath 
the  surface,  made  rapid  progress  and  began  to  show  itself  in 
various  directions.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  or  to  eay  all  that  we  could  say  about  it.  It  will  be  enough 
that  we  point  out  certain  stages  of  the  movement  which  even 
now  maybe  termed  historical,  told  as  they  are  both  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Lee  and  Dr,  Norman  Macleod. 

The  latter  well-known  Scottish  WTiter,  preacher,  and  philan- 
thropist, had  gradually  assumed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  amongst  the  Scottish  clergy.  No  one  deserved  his 
eminence  better.  He  was  in  aU  senses  a  large  man,  vnih  intel- 
lectual gifts  of  the  most  rich,  varied,  and  ebuIKent  character, 
distinguished  aHke  as  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform, 
and  no  less  distinguished  by  his  enthusiastic,  yet  ever-inteUigent 
labours  as  a  pastor  in  the  largest  parish  in  Scotland.  He  was, 
moreover,  as  Chalmers  had  been  before  him,  far  more  than  an 
ecclesiastic  or  preacher,  or  even  religious  writer^  His  mind  went 
forth  in  many  directions,  and  all  that  interested  his  countrymea 
in  Eterature  or  in  thought  interested  him.  He  liked,  in  fact, 
to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  ecclesiastical  office,  and  disport 
himself  in  the  wider  spaces  and  the  freer  air  of  nature  and  all  the 
hmnanitieB.  It  was  this  higher  touch  of  human,  and  purely 
intellectual  aspiration  which  raised  Chalmers  so  much  above  the 
younger  men — marvellously  able  as  they  were — who  surrounded 
him  in  the  Free  Church  movement.  The  same  elevation  marked 
Macleod,  However  laborious  and  absorbing  seemed  the  round  of 
his  official  duties  and  sympathies,  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
suppose  that  these  exhausted  his  life.  He  always  looked  over 
any  ecclesiastical  fence  which  office  or  accident  drew  around 
him  into  the  wide  and  open  world.  He  was  a  considerably 
younger  man  than  either  Dr.  Robertson  or  Dr.  Lee ;  and  he  had 
come  more  definitely  under  the  new  influences  of  thought  which 
were  spreading  into  Scotland  both  from  England  and  Germany* 
In  the  latter  country  he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  youth,  and  imbibed, 
if  not  much  of  i\&  scientific  theology,  yet  a  great  deal  of  its 
liberal  cylture  and  romantic  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal. 

But  Dr.  JIacleod  came  under  the  force  of  a  more  definite  line 
of  religious  thought  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned  at  variimce 
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with  Scottifih  traditional  orthodoxy.  He  was  taught  to  look 
beyond  the  Confesfiion  of  Faith,  not  only  by  Thomas  Arnold 
and  othei-s  of  the  -more  Uberal  theological  school  in  England,  but, 
above  all,  by  his  friend  and  relative  John  Macleod  Campbell. 
The  "Eow"  heresy  had  preceded  his  ecclesiastical  career,  but  tl^ 
teaching  of  God's  boundless  love  for  the  souls  of  men  and  Christ's 
universal  work  of  atonement,  which  were  the  main  elements  of  the 
«  heresy,"  had  survived  and  deepened  into  a  noble  vein  of  reUgious 
thoughtfulness  in  the  "  heretic."  To  what  this  thoughtfulness  has 
come,  is  known  to  the  world  in  Dr.  Campbell's  great  .work  on  the 
Atonement  and  his  **  Thoughts  on  Kevelation."  As  yet  when 
Norman  Macleod  came  under  his  influence,  neither  of  these  works 
was  written.  But  the  principles  contained  in  them  were  already 
working  in  Dr.  Campbell's  mind,,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  the 
subject  of  the  "  earnest  conversations  "  which  we  are  told  he  often 
held  with  his  young  relative  while  the  latter  was  yet  a  student. 
Afterwards  "the  intimacy  betwixt  the  two  cousins  became  closer, 
and  continued  to  deepen  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  Campbell 
had  a  greater  influence  on  Norman's  views  than  any  other  theo- 
logian living  or  dead,  and  was  reverenced  by  him  as  being  the 
most  heavenly-minded  man  he  ever  knew."  * 

The  result  of  this  special  influence  was  apparent  in  many  forms 
of  Dr.  Macleod's  teaching  during  the  years  that  marked  his  pro- 
minence as  minister  of  the  Barony  Church  in  Gljisgow,  from  1851 
■  onwards.  But  they  might  have  attracted  little  notice,  or  at  least 
escaped  ecclesiastical  censure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  accidental 
circumstances.  The  first  whiff  of  excitement  as  to  the  tendency 
of  Dr.  Macleod's  views  came  in  1863,  when  the  well-known 
"Evangelical"  newspaper,  the  Record^  which  has  earned  such 
unhappy  notoriety  in  the  field  of  Church  pol^fmics,  suborned  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  London — only  too  willing  to  be  its 
tool — ^to  prepare  for  its  pages  a  series  of  articles  expository  of  the 
"  low  and  unsound  "  views  of  Christian  truth  promulgated  from 
month  to  month  in  Good  Words.  The  attack  was  well  planned  in 
the  customary  style  of  unctuous  rancour — half  maUce,  half  iudig- 
nation — ^which  the  "Evangelical"  press  has  so  long  practised 
against  all  who  refuse  to  use  their  watchwords,  or  to  be  bound 
by  their  conventionaUsms.  It  inflicted  pain  and  made  a  noise, 
greatly  adding  to  the  sale  of  Good  Words  in  the  end,  but  producing 
alarm  for  a  time  in  the  minds  of  many  timid  people,  who  previously 
had  seen  nothiag  but  good  in  their  favourite  magazine. 

"  The  maledictions  of  the  Record^  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  widely  drcalated  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  caught  ap  and  re- 
echoed by  kindred  organs  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  editor  an  object  of  suspicion  to  many  whose  good-will  he 
valued." 

*  Memoir  of  Nonnan  Macleod,  D.D.,  toI.  i.  p.  276. 
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The  naraea  associated  with  him  in  this  abuse  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception^  all  Scotch,  and  all  well  known  to  belong  to  the  liberal 
paHy  ill  the  Church  of  Scotland,  '*  A  ludicrous  anticlimax  was 
reached  in  the  controversy,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie/' 
Bo  notorious  in  its  connection  with  the  fierce  contest  which  pre- 
ceded the  DisruptioUi  **  gravely  overtured  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  to  take  Good  Words  into  its  consideration."  * 
Dr.  Macleod  was  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  treatment  he  received 
on  this  occaeion,  as  his  journal  plainly  shows.  Remonstrances  were 
addressed  to  him  from  many  quarters,  eorae  of  which  had  a  claim 
upon  his  respect ;  and  the  very  expansiveness  of  his  sympathy 
made  him  more  sensitive  to  such  assaults  than  many  would  have 
supposed. 

But  this  was  only  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  him  by-and-by. 
In  the  course  of  1865  his  attention  was  specially  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord  s  Day. 

"He  believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  an  in- 
sufficient, unscriptiiral,  and  therefore  perilous  basis  on  which  to  rest  this 
obaervaure,  and  that  to  im|)08e  rcgiilations  as  to  one  institution  which 
[mpplied  uuly  to  the  other,  must,  with  tlit^  changing  conditions  of  society  in 
•Scotland,  bo  productive  of  greater  evils  in   her  future  than  in  her  past 
history."! 

The  result  was  that  he  addressed  a  leuj^hened  speech  on  the 
subject  to  his  brethren  in  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  which,  from 
the  novelty  and  freshness  of  its  views,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  certain 
exaggerations  that  arose  out  of  its  extempore  delivery,  was  caught 
up  by  thu  whole  press  of  the  coimtiy-  There  has  seldom  been 
a  more  spontaneous  and  inianimous  outburst  of  popular  feeling — 
partly  of  applause  and  partly  of  denunciation,  The  denunciation 
for  the  time  mad^^iiie  greatest  noise.  It  was  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Free  Church;  and  unhappily^  with  one  or  two 
noble  exceptions,  its  leaders  and  preachers  had  not  the  magna- 
nimity to  resist  the  temptation^  They  blew  the  coals  kindled  by 
the  still  lingering  fanaticism  of  the  country,  and  invited  others 
to  warm  theii*  cooling  zeal  at  the  aullen  glow,  K  Dr,  Macleod 
had  renounced  Cliiistianity  altogether  as  his  biographer  says» 

"  1h5  could  not  have  produced  a  greater  f<enstttion.  .  .  His  table  was  loaded 
with  letters  remonstmting  with  him,  abusiijg  him,  denouncing  him,  cursing 
him.  Ministers  gf  the  Gospel  passt^d  him  without  recognition  ;  one  of  these, 
more  zealous  than  the  rest,  liisscd  him  in  the  Bti^eet/' 

Or  as  he  himself  says : — 

"  Men  ajKjlogized  for  having  been  seen  in  my  company.     An  eminent 
muiistcr  of  the  Free  Ulmrch  refused  U*  preach  in  a  United  Presbyleriiui 
jjiilpil  In  which  I  was  lu  preach  the  same  day.    .    *    '  Leave  the  Ciiui-ch  T 
Lil>el  him  I  *  were  the  brotherly  advices  given  "t 


•  Memoir,  U.  p.  liio. 


t  Ibid,  «.  p,  189, 


%  Ibid.  iJ.  r^  \w. 
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Abont  this  time  I  published  a  pamphlet,  in  the  shape  of  an 
address  to  my  students,  which  ventured  to  criticize  the  Confession 
of  Faith  as  a  document  of  human  composition  belonging  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  beaiing  upon  its  face  the  impress  of 
the  "religious  party"  from  which  it  emanated.  This  added  to  the 
prevalent  excitement,  although  it  seems  a  sufficiently  harmless 
statement,  as  we  write  it  now  in  cold  blood ;  but  the  theological 
temperature  of  Scotland  was  heated  in  those  days,  and  the  state- 
ment was  hailed  with  wild  invective.  That  not  only  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  but  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself — the  sum  of  all 
the  doctrine  owned  by  the  Church — should  be  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  Church  seriously  summoned  to  consider  its  relation 
to  the  Confession,  was  intolerable  to  multitudes  who  had  been 
sleeping  contentedly  behind  the  old  defences,  and  awoke  anxious 
concern  in  a  few  others  who  were  apprehensive  of  what  might  be 
coming  next,  and  where  all  this  disquiet  with  the  old  landmarks 
might  end.  A  venerable  Glasgow  theologian — it  was  strange 
how  the  loudest  noise  came  from  that  "  westland  "  district  which 
was  &mous  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant — wrote  with  bated  in- 
dignation : — 

^  When  Dr.  Tulloch  tells  us  ^  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  that  the  old 
relation  of  our  Church  to  the  Westminster  Confession  can  continue,'  does 
it  not  occur  to  him  that  men  who  have  any  right  sense  of  moral  obligation 
must  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  high  time  that  '  the  old  relation '  of  the 
Confession  to  all  ministers  and  professors  of  theology,  in  the  pulpits  and 
chairs  of  the  Established  Church  who  hold  his  views,  should  instantly 
cease  and  determine,  and  they  should  leave  their  places  to  be  occupied  by 
those  who  will  humbly  fulfil  their  compact  both  to  Church  and  State,  and 
not  prove  traitors  to  both  ?" 

Here  again  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  led  the  van  of  intol- 
erance, although  they  were  by  no  means  alone  in  their  ignorance 
and  violence. 

The  agitation  of  1865  lasted  on  through  the  winter,  and  was 
only  quieted  after  the  General  Assembly  of  1866.  For  a  time 
the  flame  threatened  to  blaze  up  afresh  at  this  Parliament  of 
Scottish  Presbytery.  A  petition  came  up  from  "  the  Elders  of 
various  Congregations  within  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,"  praying 
that  the  assent  of  elders  to  the  Confession  should  be  "wisely 
modified  and  amended."  A  counter-petition,  bearing  amongst 
other  names  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  prayed  "for 
inviolably  maintaining  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as 
tiie  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Church."  It  seemed  as  if  there 
would  have  been  a  great  clash  of  hostile  arms;  but  the  ungenerous 
tniUe — ^ungenerous  because  the  voice  of  one  of  the  cidprits  was  shut 
by  the  rules  of  the  Assembly,  although  he  himself  was  present 
— passed  over  without  any  definite  issue.     No  formal  accusation 
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was  attempted.  Dr.  Macleod  eecaped,  as  he  himfielf  notifiee 
in  his  journal,  without  "any  imMnd  word;'*  and  he  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  able  to  realize  all  at  once  his  dehverance, 
"  Most  unaccountable  1  *'  he  says.  "  It  is  a  state  of  tilings  which 
I  cannot  take  in.  I  cannot  account  for  it."  The  fact  was  that 
after  six  months  the  fit  of  dogmatic  zeal  had  begun  to  wear  oS^ 
and  men,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  join  in  the  controversial 
noises  which  had  enlivened  the  winter,  were  beginning  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  din  which  they  themselves  had  made.  A  reviving 
feeling  also  of  respect  for  Dr.  Macleod  s  character,  and  above  all 
a  well-founded  distrust  of  what  might  be  the  effect  of  any  definite 
prosecution  and  the  elaborate  discussions  which  must  ensue,  aU 
tended  to  give  the  agitation  its  quietus.  It  was  rightly  felt  by 
the  liberal  party  that  the  real  gain  had  been  on  theii*  side,  and 
that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty  in  relation  to  the  CJonfession  of 
Faith  had  been  secured  by  all  that  had  taken  place. 

That  this  was  really  the  case  is  abundantly  shown  by  what  has 
since  ocourred.  The  liberal  movement,  so  far  from  having  been 
arrested,  has  gone  on  steadily,  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all^  it 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  invaded  the  very  citadel  of  the 
Free  Church  itself,  and  attained  quite  recently  in  connection  with 
it  an  unusual  significance.  Those  who  were  wont  to  curse  have 
remained  to  bless,  and  the  fingers  of  rebuke,  one©  pointed  at  the 
conspicuous  heretics  of  the  Established  Church,  move  uneasily 
towards  professors  within  theii'  own  pale,  whose  **  uncertain  ** 
sound  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
voice  of  criticism  directed  against  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  also 
once  more  been  heard  in  louder  and  more  distinct  tones  than 
before.  And  here  again  the  critic  who  has  given  the  freest  rein 
to  his  thoughts,  and  spoken  not  only  of  the  Confession  itself,  but 
of  some  of  its  most  characteristic  doctrines,  in  a  manner  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  criticism  of  1865  was  measured  and  timid, 
is  a  mimster  not  of  the  Established  but  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.*  The  days  of  trouble  for  the  '*  Standards"  seem  so 
far  from  being  ended,  that  they  are  probably  only  seriously 
beginning. 

It  remains  to  us  to  glance  at  these  recent  developments  of 
liberal  theology  in  Scotland,  and  their  bearing  on  the  future  of 
Scottish  theology  and  the  Scottish  Churches. 

The  agitation  which  has  arisen  in  the  Free  Church  dming  the 
past  year,  and  which  is  probably,  while  we  write,  only  pausing 


*  It  mAj  bo  meutiofied  that  this  le  ro«Uy  tlm  third  AgitAtioii  in  Seotltnd  regarding  iba 
Confeaaion  of  Faith  within  tho  Iftat  ton  jcnri.  Bomo  few  yours  «go,  Mr.  Geori:*  GilfSllAn, 
Alio  II  minietor  of  the  United  Pnysb^tcriiin  Ohureh,  iwd  mtVL  known  both  for  bia  titrrjiry 
Ubotura  and  the  liberality  of  his  opiniona^  started  an  animated  diaonBr  *         '  i^ct^ 

which  occupied  hia  Church  and  tbd  newspapers  for  some  time*  and  mh 

waa  atrone-lv  in  the  direotlon  of  tho  rolaxBtion  of  tho  eiisting  formula  v*  ^^^.^,,1^....^ 
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for  a  more  vigorous  outburst,  does  not  concern  any  question  of 
doctrine  directly.  It  is  really  more  fundamental,  however,  than 
any  special  doctrinal  controversy.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the 
composition,  and  hence  (however  ingeniously  this  aspect  of  it 
may  be  disguised)  as  to  the  authority  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
So  far  purely  Uterary  and  critical,  and  only  to  be  settled  by  honest 
historical  inquiry,  it  yet  touches  the  very  root  of  dogmatic  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  specially  the  assumed  dogmatic  fotmdation  of  the 
Free  Church  itself. 

It  had  become  well  known  that  within  the  last  half-dozen  or 
more  years  the  old  school  of  traditional  theology  in  the  Free 
Cihurch,  which  Dr.  Candhsh  and  Dr.  Cunningham  represented,  no 
longer  flourished  in  such  vigour  as  in  the  days  following  the 
"  Disruption."  It  could  not  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  supplanted; 
its  tones  were  still  heard  in  Free  Chmrch  pulpits  as  of  old ;  and  even 
the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  could  dogmatize  with  the 
same  crude  hardihood,  especially  when  any  publication  of  the 
more  liberal  school  of  theology' in  England  or  in  Scotland  was 
the  subject  of  criticism.  Withal  the  Free  Church  had  found  it 
impossible  to  stand  still  any  more  than  the  other  sections  of 
Preebyterianism in  Scotland;  and,  as  the  field  of  dogma  was  so 
carefully  fenced  round,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
awakened  naturally  took  the  direction  of  BibUcal  and  historical 
criticism.  As  this  was  almost  the  only  opening  for  the  more 
aetive  minds  of  the  Free  Church,  so  it  was  stimulated  both  by 
special  encouragement  at  home  and  by  the  foreign  studies  of  some 
of  the  youngpr  professors.  These  studies  ranged  not  merely  over 
the  fruitful  soil  of  German  theology,  but  also  the  more  recent 
products  of  the  Dutch  school — whose  daring  negativism  has  cast 
the  results  even  of  German  criticism  into  the  shade.  Two  at 
least  of  the  Free  Church  staff  of  theologians,  who,  after  brilUant 
University  careers,  had  been,  with  a  generous  confidence  which 
deserves  notice,  elevated  almost  from  the  student's  bench  to  the 
professor's  chair,  were  understood  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  latest  results  of  foreign  theological  study. 

It  was  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  men  so  competent  should  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  theological  department  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  And  accordingly 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church  CoUegje  in  Aberdeen, 
prepared  a  careful  paper,  marked  by  eminent  analytical  ability,  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  third  volume  of  this  great  work.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  criticize  this  paper,  or  to  point  out  either  its 
merits  or  defects.  No  one,  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value,  can 
doubt  that  the  paper  is  one  eminently  creditable  to  the  talents  of 
the  writer,  and  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  convey 
to  .tilie  general  mind  a  clear  and  well-informed  outline  of  the 
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attitude  of  the  modern  critical  school  towards  the  sacred  literature 
which  we  eura  up  under  the  name  of  Bible.  And  this  is  really, 
it  Bhoiild  be  recollected,  amongst  the  main  reaaons  why  such  an 
article  at  all  appears  in  an  encyclopeedia.  It  would  have  been  of 
no  use  merely  to  have  retailed  old  views,  no  longer  held  by  any 
critical  school,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  several  books  o^ 
Scripture  and  the  historical  relation  which  they  are  supposed  to 
bear  to  one  another. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  article  published  than  many 
rumours  began  to  circulate  as  to  its  character;  and  at  length, 
duiiog  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  tliese  iiimoiu^  rose  into  a 
definite  outciy.  Brochures  were  published  exposing  Professor 
Smiths  "heresy;'  and  the  pulpits  once  more  lifted  their  voice  in 
deuimciation.  It  has  been  alleged  that  certain  vigilant  defenders 
of  the  faith  mthin  the  Established  Church  reciprocated  on  this 
occasion  the  services  which  had  been  formerly  rendered  by  Free 
Clim'ch  authorities  in  denoimcing  gi'owing  heresy.  It  must  be 
confessed — although  we  should  be  the  last  to  defend  such  a 
course — that  there  was  something  tempting  in  the  opportunity. 
And  even  orthodox  human  nature  is  not  above  the  reach  of  such 
temptation-  There  had  been  a  rare  unscrupulousness  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Free  Churchy  by  its  recognized  organs  in  the 
press,  had  used  the  weapons  of  detraction  and  insinuation  against 
certain  leaders  of  the  hbei'al  school  within  the  Est^ibhshment,  At 
tills  very  time,  in  fact,  one  of  these  organs — the  most  respectable 
of  them,  it  may  be  allowed — had  little  else  to  say  of  a  volume 
published  by  one  of  these  leaders  than  that  any  one  might  read  it 
who  unshed  to  see  how  far  a  man  might  go  in  depreciation  of  the 
old  theology,  •*  without  outrageously  violating  his  ordination 
vows."  Evil  insinuations  of  this  kind — like  cui-ses — always  come 
to  roost,  and  if  the  future  days  of  the  Free  Church  are  to  be  meted 
out  to  them  upon  this  principle,  they  ai*e  not  Hkely  to  be  days  of 
quietness. 

But  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  these  statements  or  nott  the 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  Professor  Smith's  views  of  the  Bible 
grew  apace,  and  the  Free  Church  was  compelled  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  The  task,  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
undei-took  it,  was  evidently  an  unwelcome  as  it  was  a  difficult  one. 
The  '*  College  Committee/'  upon  whom  it  devolved,  soon  found 
that  the  atmosphere  of  thought  was  changed  around  them,  and 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  libel  Professor  Smith  they  must  deal 
with  elements  not  only  intractable,  but  far  more  widely  diiluBed 
than  they  imagined.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  greatly  changed 
from  those  in  which  Dr^  Cimningham  held  the  helm  of  Free 
Cliurch  Evangehcalism,  and  is  said  to  have  rejected  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Review  which  has  been  the  main  advocate  of  fhat 
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Evangelicalism,  because  the  writer  had  impugned  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^ere  IWn^was  a  Free 
Church  Professor  who  not  only  questioned  but  denied  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  although  this  book 
bears  ex  facie  to  be  the  record  of  the  utterances  of  Moses ;  to 
whom  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  "  a  lyrical  drama  "  representing 
merely  the  love  story  of  a  Shulamite  maiden,  and  the  fifty-first 
Psalm,  so  pathetically  associated  with  the  repentance  of  David,  **  is 
obviously  composed  during  the  desolation  of  the  temple"  in  the 
later  times  of  Hebrew  psalmody ;  to  whom,  more  than  all,  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  "  according  to  all  the  earliest  external  evi- 
dence "  seem  to  be  "  non-apostolic  digests  of  spoken  and  written 
apostolic  tradition." 

This  is  a  very  brief,  but  certainly  not  an  unfair  summary  of 
those  points  of  Professor  Smith's  article  which  have  attracted  so 
miich  attention,  and  upon  which  the  College  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  have  sat  in  judgment.  What  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  any  man  who  had  promulgated  such  views, 
'and'  refiised  to  retract  them,  admits  of  no  question.  The  happy 
tteedom  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  deaKng  with  the  books  of 
Scripture,  which  has  been  rightly  pleaded  in  defence  of  Professor 
Smith,  would  by  no  means  have  availed  to  shield  the  offender. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  from  the  most  liberal  point  of  view  that 
Professor  Smith's  views  are  greatly  in  advance  of  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  maintained  in  any  of  the  British  Churches  on  the 
snbject  of  Scripture.    Anything  that  was  said  on  the  same  subject 

.in  ."Essays  and  Reviews,"  which  convulsed  the  country  from 
Cornwall  to  Caithness,  was  nothing  in  comparison.  The  mere 
idea  then  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  interpreted  "  as  any  other  book  " 
made  many  an  Evangelical  throat  hoarse  with  denunciation.    And 

.  the  speculations  of  Colenso  as  to  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Levitical  legislation  drew  rebuke  at  once  from  episcopal  and 
litemiy  authorities.  Even  Matthew  Arnold  took  up  the  weapons 
of  Biblical  defence,  and  Charles  Kingsley  waited  not  to  raise  his 
voice  against  what  he  took  no  pains  to  imderstand.  It  is,  when 
we  remember  all  this,  truly  a  marvel  that  Professor  Smith's  views 
have  been  received  in  Scotland  after  all  so  quietly,  and  that  the 
College  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  have  foimd  that  there  is 
no  "  ground  sufficient  to  support  a  process  of  heresy  against  him." 
Without  entering  upon  the  matter  further,  or  pressing  the 
obvious  bearing  of  Professor  Smith's  views  upon  the  whole  basis 
of  dogmatic  Protestantism,— a  bearing  which  appears  to  us  irre- 
sistible, however  repudiated  by  Professor  Smith  himself^ — it  is 
surely  a  fact  of  momentous  significance  that  such  opinions  should 
vindicate  for  themselves  a  position  within  the  Free  Church,  and 
that  the  prospect  should  in  consequence  be  opening  up  of  an 
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entire  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Scotch  mind  towards  the 
Bible.  No  other  change  is  likely  to  affect  bo  much  the  ftiture  of 
theology  everywhere,  but  in  Scotland  especially.  Not  even  the 
hard  winking  of  the  '*  College  Committee,**  nor  any  avowal  of 
Professor  Smith  that  he  continues  to  hold  the  Protestant  "doctrine 
of  the  Word  of  God."  can  shut  out  tlie  conclusion.  All  dogmatic 
authority  has  in  Scotland,  as  in  Puritanism  generally,  been  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  the  Bible,  **its  corporeal  perfection"  (bo  to  speak 
in  the  words  of  a  well-known  Hving  statesman),  and  its  absolute 
divine  character.  That  the  old  **  rigid  conceptions,"  of  which  the 
Free  Church  itself,  iu  its  constitution,  is  a  result,  can  survive  such 
"  free  handling,"  is  simply  impossible.  Changes  of  all  kinds  must 
come  with  a  changed  view  of  Scripture — as  an  xmcertain  and  pro- 
gressive Literature  rather  than  a  literal  code  or  transcript  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  The  beginning  of  theological  reconstruction  within 
the  Christian  Church  lies  in  the  new  idea  of  Revelation,  which 
connects  itself  immediately  with  this  advanced  view  of  the  Bible 
— a  recoBsti-uction  which  need  by  no  means  be  negative,  although 
it  must  be  largely  agnostic — leaving  alone  many  questions  which 
the  Church  has  hitherto  sought  to  settle.  If  Mr.  Smith  has  prepared 
the  way  for  a  higher  conception  of  Revelation,  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive interpretation  of  the  progressive  thought  as  it  unwinds 
itself  through  the  prophetic  ages,  his  country  wiU  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  Mm ;  but  he  will  certainly  find  that  there  have  been 
larger  consequences  in  his  criticism  than  he  himself  now  imagines. 
As  yet  his  tone  is  too  coldly  analytical — ^the  tone  of  a  student  who 
has  mastered  his  "  hand-books  "  well,  rather  than  of  a  thinker*  As 
both  his  historic  and  spiritual  sense  grows  deeper,  and  the  relation 
betvrixt  Dogma  and  Revelation  becomes  more  intelligible  to  him, 
he  will  learn  to  state  his  conclusions  with  less  confidence ;  and  to 
see  that  freedom  of  thought  is  the  vital  atmosphere  of  all  theo- 
logical labour,  and  not  merely  of  Biblical  Criticism. 

But  it  is  not  merely  changed  and  new  views  as  to  the  Bible  that 
are  springing  up  in  Scotland.  The  old  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  Churches  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  has 
come  once  more  to  the  front.  In  e\"idence  of  this  I  cannot  do 
better  than  present  my  southern  readers  with  the  following 
extracts  from  speeches;,  delivered  vrithin  the  last  two  months,  by 
two  notable  clergymen — the  one,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  U.  P.  (TJnited  Presbyterian)  Presbytery  n^ 
Paisley,  during  January,  the  Rev.  David  Macrae,  of  Gourock,  who 
has  obtained  some  hterary  reputation  as  the  author  of  a  book  on 
'*  America  and  the  Americans,"  as  well  as  other  sketches,  brought 
forward  a  motion  regarding  the  Confession  singularly  foimidable 
and  significant  in  its  terms. 
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^^  The  continned  timidity  of  the  Church,"  it  stated,  ^'  in  dealing  with  her 
standards  is  becoming  discreditable  to  her  faith."  '<  Two  hmidred  years' 
research  and  experience  have  developed  differences  between  the  professed 
and  the  actual  faith  of  the  Church ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  Church  pro- 
fessing to  hold  all  these  articles  as  artides  of  faith  while  holding  many 
of  them  only  as  matters  of  opinion,  and  not  holding  some  of  them  at  all, 
is  a  bad  example  to  the  world,  and  demoralizing  to  the  Church  itself." 

These  are  bold  words,  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Macrae  in  sap- 
porting  his  motion  is  not  less  courageous  and  decisive : — 

"  The  Confession,"  he  says,  "  teaches  that  God  for  His  own  glory  has 
predestinated  some  men  to  be  saved,  but  that  all  the  rest  of  maiSdnd  He 
nas  predestinated  to  damnation  and  everiastin^  torment  in  hell.  It  teaches 
that  while  there  is  no  fear  of  the  elect,  there  is  no  hope  for  ttfe  non-elect. 

It  teaches  that  by  reason  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  apart  from  any 

fault  of  their  own,  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  defiled  in  all  the 
faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body,  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  ^ood,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evH.  It  teaches  that 
because  of  this  sm,  which  they  could  not  and  cannot  help,  they  are  bound 
helplessly  over  to  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made 
subject  to  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal  death.  It  teaches  that  even  in 
heathen  lands,  where  they  have  never  heard,  and  therefore  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  accepting,  the  Gk)spel,  they  cannot  be  saved,  no  matter  how 
earnestly  they  may  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or 
the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they  profess.  ...  It  teaches  that  of  the 
countless  myriads  of  babes  who  have  died  and  are  dying  in  infancy,  only 
the  dect  are  saved.  For  the  non-elect,  young  or  old,  it  has  no  fate  but 
the  unending  and  unspeakable  torments  of  helL  /  ask  the  fathers  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery  to  say  honestly^  if  this  is  the  theology  which  they 
preach  .*" 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Macrae's 
representations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  are  to 
be  accepted  as  correct.  They  are  highly  coloured  beyond  doubt, 
and  drawn  out  into  rhetorical  flourishes  from  which  no  docu- 
ment in  the  world  is  more  free  than  the  production  of  the  West- 
minster Divines.  If  Mr.  Macrae  were  more  of  an  historical  student 
of  Christian  dogma,  he  would  have  laid  on  his  colour  less  strongly, 
and  been  more  careftd  of  exaggeration.  But  the  significant  fact 
for  us  is  that  such  a  motion  w£ts  made,  and  such  a  speech  delivered, 
in  one  of  the  large  sections  into  which  Presbyterianism  is  divided 
in  Scotland;  and  that  all  this  was  done,  not  indeed  without 
exciting  deep  commotion,  but  without  any  one  threatening  there 
and  then  to  libel  Mr.  Macrae,  and  have  him  deposed  from  his 
sacred  office.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  proposes  to 
disturb  Mr.  Macrae.  AH  the  evidence  seems  rather  to  point  towards 
the  fact  that  his  views,  if  somewhat  extravagant,  are  not  without 
a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  thoughts  of  his  **  fathers  and  brethren.'* 

Following  Mr.  Macrae's  speech  has  appeared  the  report  of  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  parish  minister  of  Crieff,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  an  admirable  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  other  works  equally  distinguished  by  intellectual 
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ability  and  literary  skill.  In  the  lecture  Dn  CunningLam  deals 
with  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  a  calmer  and  more  historical 
matmer,  hut  points  out  with  hardly  Itiss  decision  its  obvious  errom 
and  exaggerations — (1)  its  disproved  theory  of  creation;  (2)  its 
intolerance  in  the  power  which  it  assigns  to  the  ci%'il  magistrate 
in  reHgion ;  (3)  its  doctrine  of  the  non-salvability  of  the  heathen  ; 
(4)  its  extreme  Calvinism,  He  thinks  it  impossible  to  read  the 
clause  about  reprobation  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Confession 
"without  a  shudder/'  In  contrast  to  a  creed  "so  fall  of  meta- 
physics and  ecclesiastical  learning,"  he  places  the  simple  credo  of 
the  ApostoUc  Church,  *'  I  beUeve  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  C 
and  he  Asks,  finally,  whether  any  Church  has  a  right  to  exact  a 
creed  like  the  present — "  so  wide  in  its  range  and  so  minute  in  its 
details" — of  any  of  its  office-bearers?  He  is  unable  to  see  how 
a  Church  "  could  exist  without  some  consensus  of  belief,^  and  he 
would  therefore  neither  abolish  the  Westminster  Confession,  nor 
attempt  to  re\Tfle  it,  but  leave  it  alone,  as  an  "old  dociunent — a 
monuracnt  of  seventeenth-centuiy  piety/'  chan^g  the  foimula  of 
subscription,  or>  in  other  words,  the  relation  of  the  Cliurch  to  a 
document  the  contents  of  which  so  many  have  ceased  to  believe^ 
and  which  are  in  part  capable  of  disproof : — 

**  This  was  done,**  he  says, ''  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  " — (only 
twelve  years  ago,  or  in  186t5  ?) — *'  in  the  Church  of  ikiglaiid,  and  it  might 
b©  done  now  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  We  have  two  formulas — the 
one  prescribed  by  ParUament.  the  other  by  the  General  Assembly ;  the 
former  generally  used  at  the  ordination  of  elders,  the  latter  at  the  oHination 
of  ministers.  The  first  is  the  looser,  and  it  only,  I  believe,  is  legal,  a«  the 
General  Assembly  had  no  right  to  alter  the  terms  of  admissioti  to  the 
Church  fixed  by  the  State,  But  I  ehoiild  like  to  eee  a  fornnila  looser  atill, 
in  which  the  suKscriber^  while  giving  a  general  adherence  to  the  Con- 
fesaion,  did  not  pledge  himself  to  every  detail  If  this  were  done,  the 
Church  would  at  once  recover  her  vitality  and  vigour,  theological  learning 
would  revive,  and  young  men  of  intellectual  power  would  join  the 
miniatiy.'* 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  line  indicated  by  Dr, 
Cunningham  is  the  only  line  in  which  it  is  possible  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  creed  subscription  in  Scotland.  Unless  the  present 
Churches  are  to  break  up  altogether  into  a  epecies  of  Congre- 
gationahsm — a  by  no  means  unhkely  result  in  the  event  of  dis- 
establishment, for  which  all  the  Dissenting  Cliurchea  are  loudly 
clamouring — it  is  inevitable  that  the  existing  creed-bond®  which. 
bind  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  must  be  relaxed;  and  they 
can  only  be  relaxed  in  the  direction  of  a  general  declaration,  to  be 
substitnted  for  the  existing  formula  of  subscription.  This  was  the 
line  of  relaxation,  as  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Lee^a  Life,*  urged 
upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  statesmen  by  Dr.  Lee  and 
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myself  in  1866.  There  was  then  some  faint  hope  that  the 
question  of  admission  to  the  Church  would  be  taken  up  in  its 
most  comprehensive  aspect,  both  as  regards  the  creed  required  of 
the  minister  and  the  choice  desiderated  by  the  people ;  and  that 
a  Royal  Commission  might  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject.  But  the  opportunity  passed  away;  and  the 
popular  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with,  under  less  happy 
auspices,  in  a  manner  known  to  the  world.  Churches  nowadays 
miss  their  opportunities  sadly — a  bad  sign  of  what  is  awaiting  them 
in  the  future.  The  reins  of  policy  are  apt  to  fall  into  earnest  but 
feeble  hands,  that  contrive,  amidst  much  noise  of  their  own 
external  activities,  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  machine  going. 
Better  hands  do  not  like  the  soil  of  ecclesiastical  politics.  Much 
of  the  higher  faith  of  the  world  is  outside  of  the  Churches 
altogether,  and  the  pettiness  of  the  conflicts  within  them — ritual- 
istic and  doctrinal  alike — \b  becoming  generally  repulsive  to 
iatellectual  men. 

None  can  tell  what  may  come  of  the  present  movement  of 
thought  in  Scotland.  The  results  are  in  the  meantime  incalculable. 
But  one  thing  may  be  safely  said,  that  none  of  the  Churches,  as 
iJiey  now  exist,  will  make  much  capital  out  of  the  movement. 
English  writers  that  survey  it  from  a  distance  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  chances  now  of  an  Established  Church,  and  now  of  the  Free 
Church,  as  they  see  the  liberal  flag  blowing  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  one  or  the  theological  halls  of  the  other.  This  is  all  imagi- 
nation. The  current  of  free  thought  is  running  deep  and  sure 
in  all  the  Churches,  even  within  softened  and  exclusive  precincts 
where  it  makes  no  noise  at  all.  It  will  make  its  way  towards  the 
light  by-and-by,  from  all  quarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  horizon;  and 
the  Church  which  will  have  most  chance  may  possibly  not  be  any 
of  the  present  organizations,  but  a  Church  more  excellent — ^be- 
cause at  once  more  liberal  and  catholic — ^than  any  of  those  now 
existing. 

John  Tulloch. 
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PotniM,    By  Matthew  Aii!«ou»,  D^CX.   SlMmlllwi 

£$sap*   in   CrttMtm       By  the  sasod.     MteioWiAO 

ft  Go. 
CttUure  atui  Anm^g.    By  tbo  tAmt.    SmOK  Kld«r, 

Studttt    of   artffk    AW4,        By     JnifN    ATiOiXCTOIf 

Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co. 


THE  Duke  of  Argyll  has  observed  that  it  eeems  a  law  of 
modern  ideas  that  every  utterance  of  genius  must  in  some 
limited  time  be  turned  into  nonsense  by  exaggerating  imitators. 
It  is  perfectly  true ;  and  though  some  such  remark  may  have  been 
made  before,  it  is  original  in  its  present  form,  because  it  has  a 
special  application  to  this  period  of  competitive  hterature.  The 
writing  business  is  overstocked ;  too  many  people  want  to  live  by 
it,  and  they  are  always  trjnng  to  snatch  subjects  and  catchwords 
from  each  other.  No  sooner  has  some  leader  secured  an  idea 
than  he  is  to  be  observed,  like  the  duck  \vith  the  frog  in  Mr, 
Riviere's  picture  last  year,  pursued  by  quacks,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  get  away,  to  assimilate  and  re-issue  his  acquisition 
in  peace. 

Professor  M.  At-nold's  use  of  the  words  Greek  and  Hellenism  m 
his  earlier  essays,  and  in  **  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  was  highly  sug- 
gestive, and  involved  a  set  of  capital  distinctions.  He  invented 
a  good  phrase  for  one  of  the  great  divergences  of  spiritual  thought 
and  intellectual  habit.  He  made  a  vigorous  appeal  for  accuracy 
and  clearness,  and  therefore  for  truth.  He  appealed  to  conscience 
and  morals  in  favour  of  intellectual  rectitude,  and  thi'ew  new 
light  on  the  duty  of  moderation,  and  the  exercise  of  impartial 
judgment.  And  so  he  led  on  to  many  profitable  meditations  on 
the  intellectual  excellences  of  the  Hellenic  race,  as  exemplified 
by  their  even-tempered  and  clear-sighted  "  views,'"  or  manner  of 
contemplating  all  tlungs.  He  said  less  than  we,  in  our  Hebraic  or 
Anglo-Christian  way,  think  he  should  have  said,  of  those  inventive 
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powers  and  brooding  dreams  of  imagiuation,  wliich  were  the 
immortal  forcea  of  tlie  Greek  epii-it.  We  tUiuk  these  were  the 
actual  gift  of  God  to  the  Greek  race,  and  therefore  we  speak  of 
them  as  divine — ^tentatively  it  is  true,  but  with  real  meaning.  If 
a  man's  notion  of  God  ie  a  stream  of  tendency,  or  that  which 
joakeBfor  righteousnese,  he  cannot  well  form  an  idea  of  spiritual 
jift,  and  must  consequently,  we  think*  rather  imderrato  the  value 
id  the  source  of  Greek  art  and  poetry.  If  you  do  not  believe 
in  any  Divine  Person,  you  can  hardly  feel  or  call  sculpture  or 
verse  divine*  And  understanding  and  admitting  all  the  beautifully 
expressed  distinctions  between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  we  must 
point  out  that  the  most  biiUiant  of  Greeks  was  exactly  like  a 
Hebrew,  or  any  other  man,  when  he  came  to  choose  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  search  of  what  is  Divine,  whether  by 
inventive  thought  and  d^c/iocv  ^poKT^juA,  or  by  the  uiiivertsal  and 
infallible  method  of  right-doing, is,  so  to  speak,  Hebraic:  because 
it  is  search  for  the  One  Good  and  the  Father  of  Spirits;  and 
unquestionably  all  the  Greeks  beat  worth  knowing  sought  the 
Divine  in  those  ways,  according  to  their  hghts. 

We  wish  Professor  Aiiiold  would  give  us  some  studies  on  Greek 
art*  A  httle  labour  of  new  and  refreshing  character  would  enable 
him  to  do  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputation.  And  ti*ue 
Hellenism  is  incomplete  without  lair  knowledge  of  sculpture ;  for 
that  and  the  theatre  were  absolutely  connected,  and  inseparable, 
in  the  eye  and  mind  of  Athens.  The  severe  groupings  and 
tableaux  of  high  tragedy  wei-e  living  bas^reUefs,  **Bj>irantia 
igna,"  like  Virgil's  Parian  statues,  A  man  who  does  not  care 
for  picture  and  sculpture  cannot  judge  a  race,  who  spent  their 
days  in  looking  at  them,  so  well  as  if  he  did.  It  seems  strange 
that  those  who  study  the  Dionysiac  theatre  Bhould  never  tluuk  of 
the  Games,  or  that  men  who  labour  to  understand  tlio  mind  of 
vEschylus  should  seem  never  to  suspect  that  Pheidias  had  any 
mind.  Nevertheless  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  according  to  the 
jjoctrine  of  tlie  first  inventor  of  the  terms,  is  a  capital  expression, 
apported  by  most  choice  writing,  and  unfolded  ^^^th  a  refined 
description  of  fun  quite  pecuhar  to  its  accomplished  author.  Then 
it  gets  popularized,  and  is  pressed  into  tlie  ser\^ce  of  agnostic 
polemics.  Hebraism  is  absolutely  identified  with  Cliristianity, 
and  Hellenism  used  against  both.  And  as  the  literary  world 
has  now  satiafactorily  accompUsbed  its  task  of  talking  down 
Christianity,  its  more  benevolent  members  are  quite  anjdous  to 
let  us  unfortunate  dogmatists  down  easily,  and  allow  us  something 
suited  to  our  mental  phase.  We,  or  the  next  generation,  are 
promised  some  kind  of  Hellenic  system  of  poetic  nature-worship 
— we  may  take  ofi'  our  hats  to  a  returning  Jupiter  instead  of 
an  overthrown  one.     Heine's  or  Schiller's  ironies  about  the  godft 
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of  Greece  are  proviflionally  ofTered,  with  a  bland  air  of  conviction, 
which  may  afford  ns  some  amusement,  if  it  is  not  fruitful  of 
comfort.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  beeu  so  accustomed  to 
take  St,  Paul's  view  of  Mars'  Hill,  that  it  is  veiy  diflScult  to  take 
the  Mails'  Hill  view  of  St.  Paul*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  mental 
habit  of  the  present  period.  Agnosticism  (according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  those  whose  natural  or  acquired  ingenuity  enables  them 
to  distinguish  it  from  atheism)  is  the  recognition  of  an  unknown 
God,  as  unknowable  and  non-existent.  It  considers  St.  Paul 
indeed  a  babbler,  and  we  cannot. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  Hellenism  €ie  a  literary 
habit :  but  it  does  not  fully  account  for  Greeks  and  their  doings 
as  described  by  themselves.  If  they  are  to  be  imitated,  we  are  led 
into  the  consideration  of  what  they  did  do,  and  what  came  of  it> 
and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  it ;  and  here  we  are  forced  over  the 
marches  of  the  province  of  morals.  You  cannot  go  on  long  re- 
garding Greeks  aa  pure  "  HelleniBta,*'  or  beautifiJ  ideal  children,  if 
ever  you  read  a  book  of  Thucydides.  We  must  regret  that  Professor 
Arnold's  view  of  "Hebrew  history"  differs  so  very  far  from  that 
of  his  revered  father ;  but  one  cannot  be  surprised  if  their  opinions 
about  the  Corcyrean  sedition  or  the  Melian  massacre  diverge  as 
widely.  In  reading  Thuc.  iii,  81 — 85,  one  certainly  forgets  that 
man  is  "a naturally  gentle  and  simple  creature,  showing  traces  of 
a  noble  and  divine  nature,'**  and  we  Cliristians  think  that  that 
passage  confirms  our  doctrine  of  human  corruption  and  the  cui^ 
that  is  on  the  earth.  But  we  hold,  and  Professor  Arnold  nowherd 
denies,  that  Greeks  had  Hebrew  or  English  conscience  about  right 
and  wrong :  that  they  did  one  or  the  other  knowingly,  and  fared 
accordingly,  and  reasoned  from  what  they  did  to  how  they  fared* 
And  therefore,  while  it  is  quite  right  to  draw  distinctions  between 
the  Greek  or  habitually  intellectual,  and  the  Hebrew  or  habituaUy 
moral,  views  or  habits  of  mind,  it  is  incorrect  to  construct  a  Hellenic 
view  of  Hellas,  as  if  its  life  had  ever  been  purely  literary,  and  its 
morals,  character,  and  real  history  could  all  be  left  out.  It  is 
still  worse  to  construct  a  literary  and  artistic  system  without 
morals,  and  then  call  it  a  system  of  life,  which  young  people 
ought  to  adopt  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  the  attempt 
of  the  later  Renaissance,  Men  who  did  not  believe  in  Christ 
thought  that  Athens  and  Pericles  had  produced  great  art  because 
they  did  not  beUeve  in  Him ;  and  that  their  owm  genius,  backed 
by  luxury,  and  unrestrained  by  moral  considerations,  would  enable 
them  to  revive  the  glories  of  ^schylus  and  Pheidias.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  blame  them»  or  at  least  to  condemn  them ;  they  tried 
with  aU  their  hearts,  having  lost  hold  on  the  Christian  faith,  to  be 
as  the  best  heathen  they  knew.      What  we  know  is  that  that 
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which  came  into  their  minds  was  not  at  alL  They  made  eclectic 
attempts  at  Roman  morals  and  Greek  art,  and  were  not  without 
great  successes,  though  about  as  like  their  models  as  Michael 
Angelo  is  like  Pheidias.  This  comparison  is  certainly  between 
adequate  intellectual  representatives  of  their  period ;  and  to  the 
eye  of  a  draughtsman,  or  critic  educated  by  careful  inspection  of 
standard  works  of  art,  it  may  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  sufBciently  well.  The  Pheidian  work 
expresses  repose  and  effortless  power ;  Theseus  is  Hercules  with- 
out his  sadness :  he  is  self-contented,  because  unconscious  of  high 
mysterious  destiny,  he  sees  Hght  and  enjoys  sweetness ;  he  is  the 
Greek  ideaL  As  sculpture,  he  must  for  ever  be  superior  to 
Michael  Angelo's  works  of  Titanic  effort,  laboured  science,  and 
imresting  self-consciousness;  though  the  intellectual  momentum 
in  both  be  equal,  and  the  aspiration  of  the  disciple  be  higher  than 
any  the  master  knew  of.  Nevertheless,  the  faith  of  Michael 
Angelo,  striving  with  the  volcanic  forces  of  his  character,  did  so 
far  prevail,  as  to  invest  his  works  with  such  sense  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  as  separates  them  altogether  from  the  sleeping 
soul  of  Theseus  and  the  Fates.  They  are  far  more  distant 
from  the  purely  classical  or  anti-Christian  work  of  the  later 
Benaissance, 

The  fact  is  that  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  like  art  and  morality, 
are  opposed,  but  not  repugnant,  as  logicians  used  to  say  in  the 
days  of  Aldrich.  The  same  person  at  the  same  time  may  pursue 
the  rehgious  and  the  intellectual  or  artistic  life.  Light  means 
correct  apprehension  of  Truth,  and  the  great  Light  means  appre- 
hension of  the  Chief  Truth.  Sweetness,  where  it  exists,  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  charity,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  and  we 
think  it  rather  wanting  in  Professor  Arnold's  later  works,  which 
show,  among  other  things,  what  very  different  things  sweetness 
and  light  may  be.  The  foimer  is  a  moral  quality :  in  controversy 
its  characteristic  is,  desire  to  tell  the  truth  without  giving  pain, 
and  it  produces  conciliation,  forbearance,  mutual  approach,  and 
regret  at  impassable  separation.  Light  alone,  in  like  circum- 
stances, only  means  clear  unsympathetic  statement  of  your  own 
case,  with  ingenious  use  of  rhetoric  to  give  as  much  pain  as  pos- 
sible to  the  opponent.  And  we  must  remark  that  the  peculiar 
subjectiveness  or  egotism  of  the  new  agnostic  style  (which  in  Mr. 
Symonds  amounts  to  an  enthusiasm,  in  Professor  Arnold  to  a 
highly  dogmatic  creed)  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  put  for- 
ward with  the  intention  to  be  as  provoking  as  possible,  and  to 
draw  an  opponent  into  intemperate  remark.*    It  may  be  meant 

*  Ab  Booh  it  ifl  applauded  in  Mr.  Amold*a  case  by  his  critic  in  the  WeUmiwter 
Beview,  It  is  oertaiiily  more  effective  than  theological  denunciation,  at  least  with  those 
•who  deny  the  object  of  theology. 
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simply  to  give  pain,  and,  as  far  aa  we  ate  concerned,  it  has  that 
effect.  But  it  partakes  more  of  the  hn^mptKxxKta  of  the  journalist 
than  the  sweetness  of  the  philosopher :  and  it  ifl  quite  time  for 
writers  on  the  Christian  side,  or  who  do  not  desire  to  injure  that 
side  at  the  point  of  contact  with  determined  enemies,  to  g^ve  up 
the  weapons  of  asperity  or  sarcasm,  and  say  what  they  must  as 
quietly  as  possible* 

Mr,  Syraonds'  essays  are  written  in  the  most  brilliant  style  of  the 
English  Decadence  ;  his  eye  for  nature  is  good :  he  appears,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  to  have  read  all  his  Greek  poets  with  great 
accuracy  and  feeling,  though  the  historians  do  not  seem  to  be 
included  in  his  speciality.  We  say  so,  because  he  puts  forward 
a  somewhat  polemical  estimate  of  the  glories  of  Greek  life  with 
little  if  any  allusion  to  Thucydides,  who  has  certainly  found  little 
favour  with  recent  Iiistorians.  His  remarks  on  art  are  always 
worth  reading,  because  he  really  can  use  his  bodily  eyes,  and  see 
the  relations  and  analogies  between  natural  fonn  and  artistic 
renderings-  And  he  sees,  better  than  most  men,  the  relations  of 
plastic  art  and  poetry.  We  presume  that  the  descriptions  in  his 
essays  are  the  rosiilt  of  vacation  tours  about  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  the  usual  sort  of  visits  to  Italian  galleries.  They  can 
hardly  be  founded  on  any  knowledge  of  drawing  or  systematic 
study  of  sculpture,  or  he  would  of  course  have  seen  that  the  heavy- 
topped  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippus  is  ob"\nouBly  a  pancratiast  and 
not  a  runner.  Again,  we  have  our  misgivings  about  "restoring" 
poets  from  their  dinjeeta  membra.  Physical  science  can  reconstruct 
with  demonstrable  accuracy,  we  believe.  It  is  probable  that  the 
coming  New  Zealander  a^II  be  a  physiologist,  and  almost  certain 
that  he  will,  in  the  00111*80  of  his  wanderings  about  town»  find 
himself  near  the  ruins  of  AVaterloo  Bridge,  and  of  the  office  of  the 
Saturdmf  Review.  Should  he  there  pick  up  the  jawbone  of  one  of 
the  art-critics,  he  will  have  no  diflScult^^jn  reproducing  the  original 
animal,  like  quiet  Mr.  Brown  of  Calaveras*  But  we  cannot  feel 
that  Mr.  Symonds  has  sufficient  dat«,  for  his  renovated  Ibycufl 
or  Simonides.  In  any  case,  these  essays  are  full  of  descriptive 
beauty,  good  scholarship,  high  poeric  feeling,  and  artistio  culture, 
as  distinguished  from  artistic  knowledge.  But  their  drift  is 
polemical  A  gnostic  ism,  Mr.  Symonds  really  means,  in  every  page, 
to  set  up  the  brighter  side  of  Athenian  life — its  rejoicing  in  beauty, 
its  bodily  training,  its  content  with  nature  and  itself,  its  balanced 
sophrofnjne,  by  wliic^i  each  man  knew  what  every  part  of  him  was 
fit  for,  and  what  he  himself  was  fit  for — against  the  Christian  faith, 
its  self-distrust  and  restraint,  its  iMirest  in  this  world,  its  sense  of 
sin,  and  hopes  of  heaven.  And  he  sees  that  the  faith,  theism,  and 
moraUty  are  irrevocably  bound  together,  and  determines  that  thpy 
shall  go  together. 
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These  pages  are  a  rebellion  against  nature  as  she  is  here,  in  the 
name  of  natai*e  as  described  in  Athens.  And  the  word  nature 
now  brings  ns  unavoidably  on  awkward  ground.  Mr.  Sj^nonds 
is  probably  the  most  innocent  of  men ;  we  certainly  cannot  look 
upon  him  in  any  other  light.  He  might  not  return  the  compli- 
ment, for  everybody  who  objects  to  suggestive  passages  of  a 
certain  character  is  now  called  prurient  by  their  authors,  and  this 
reproach  we. propose  to  incur.  The  emotions  of  Socrates  at  sight 
of  the  beauty  of  young  Charmides  are  described  for  him  by  Plato, 
in  the  dialogue  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter.*  Socrates' 
purity,  and  indeed  his  asceticism  of  life  are  freely  and  fully 
vindicated  elsewhere  by  Plato,t  and  will  never  be  disputed  here. 
The  expressions  put  in  his  mouth  are,  no  doubt,  typically  Hellenic. 
But  they  are  not  natural :  and  it  is  well  known  that  Greek  love 
of  nature  and  beauty  went  frequently  against  nature.  The  word 
is  used  equivocally  in  this  book — for  the  outward  shows  of  crea- 
tion, and  for  the  inward  impulses  of  man ;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
because  the  former  are  generally  beautiful,  the  latter  are  invari- 
ably to  be  followed.  Neither  are  good,  for  what  is  good  ?  They 
are  both  here,  and  must  be  t€iken  for  what  they  are. 

Other  assertions  seem  to  be  made  rather,  it  must  be  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  persecutor ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  inflict  moral 
outrage  instead  of  physical.  Such  are  the  passage  X  about  a  phallic 
ecstasy  perfectly  free  from  pruriency  (we  have  explained  that  this 
is  the  Anglo-Byzantine  for  decency);  the  talk  about  the  frank 
sensuality  of  Priapus  §  as  a  right  object  of  Greek  sculpture,  and 
the  concluding  exhortation  to  follow  Walt  Whitman  as  far  as  our 
Hebraistic  training  and  imperfect  nature  will  enable  us.  ||  The 
critic  glides  over  the  whole  subject  of  Greek  slavery  and  its  utterly 
demoralizing  consequences  in  a  short  note  ;f  and  well  he  may,  for 
it  destroys  his  whole  argument.  He  afiirms  with  bland  confidence 
that  Retribution,  the  Eumenides,  the  ^ctov  ^^wcpov,  and  the  Corin- 
thian worship  of  Aphrodite  were  Asiatic  introductions  and  foreign 
intnisions,  in  fact  not  Greek.**  And  we  must  say  again,  that  he 
cannot  know  his  historians  as  well  as  he  does  his  poets ;  or  he 
would  have  remembered  that  unnatural  practices  between  men 
were  foreign  intrusions  from  Greece  into  Asia.tt 

♦  Jowett'B  PUto,  ToL  i. ;  and  The  Greek  Poets,  pp.  248,  406. 

t  See  SymposiTim,pp.  19,  20 — vol.  ii  Jowett,  ed.  ii.  Also  the  somewhat  hideous  testi- 
mony of  Alcioiades  in  that  edifying  "  midnight  ancient  conversation."  The  observationa 
of  th«  Master  of  Balliol  on  this  painfnl  subject  should  be  carefully  considered.  (Symp. 
210  A.  p.  61.)  t  Greek  Poets,  p.  242.  §  P.  412. 

II  "  There  is  indeed  one  way  only — to  be  natural.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Walt  Whit- 
man is  more  truly  Greek  than  any  man  of  modem  times.  Hopeful  and  fearless,  accepting 
the  world  as  he  finds  it,  recognizing  the  valnofof  each  human  imjmlse,  shirking  no  obliga- 
tion, self-regulated  by  a  law  of  perfect  health,  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  age,  emerges 
clear  and  diatinct,  at  mi«  with  Nature,  and  therefore  Greek."  What  we  say  is  that  in 
their  soeial  relations  Greeks  were  not  atone  with  nature,  using  that  term  as  it  is  used  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ohap.  L 

5  pTiOO.  ♦•  P.  417.  tt  Herod,  1 186. 
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In  tliie  sense,  then,  Hellenism  means,  at  the  present  day  and 
when  you  come  to  work  it,  the  total  denial  of  any  moral  restraint 
on  any  human  impulses.  And  let  us  now  set  forth  our  own  duller 
notions  of  a  quasi-Greek  training,  based  on  the  old  distinction, 
between  an  original,  true,  or  better  nature  of  man*  and  an  actual 
or  fallen  nature  which  lusts  against  the  other.  Perhaps  such  an 
education  is  as  yet,  and  for  a  time,  inaccessible  to  the  poorer, 
or  lower-artisan  classes  of  our  o*\\ti  days.  But  so  was  ancient 
culture  to  Athenian  slaves,  who  did  all  the  hard  work  of  the  State^ 
and  who  seem  to  have  been  as  un-Hellenic  as  colliers.  (And,  by 
the  way,  if  Mr.  Symonds  ever  saw  Lancashire  stocking-makem 
wrestle  at  Ulverston,  he  would  perhaps  think  they  might  have 
kept  their  feet  in  a  Greek  ring  against  Charraides  and  the  divine 
youths  whose  beauties  he  appreciates  so  thoroughly.)  But  he 
says  that  a  Hellenism  like  Walt  Whitman*s  is  independent  of 
dogmas,  and  may  be  combined  vn^  almost  any  creed.  This  igr 
auspicious ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  some  Anglo-Christian  lads  of 
the  present  day  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  best  facts  and 
habits  the  Greeks  can  teach  them  (wliich  appears  to  be  a  fair 
practical  definition  of  Hellenism)  without  acquiring  the  one  moral 
maxiin  of  its  professoi"8,  that  while  you  do  what  you  like  you 
can't  do  wrong. 

We  really  should  say  that  the  proper  foundation  of  nineteenth- 
century  Hellenism  will  be  found  in  steadfast  perusal  of  the  Greek 
grammar;  a  practice  not  unenforced  in  our  schools,  and  without 
which  neither  Mr.  Symonds  nor  Professor  Arnold  could  have  set 
forth,  one  the  outward  beauty,  and  the  other  the  intellectual 
honorn*,  of  Greek  life.  Let  our  young  Hellenist  read  Homer  and 
not  neglect  his  irregular  verbs ;  and  let  the  excoriation  of  Sparta 
enforce  the  studies  of  Athens.  There  is  a  curious  appeal  in 
*'  Greek  Poets "  to  the  mental  discipline  of  physical  science 
which  is  doubtless  valid,  in  as  far  as  that  tends  *'  to  bring  a  man 
in  accord  with  nature/'  But  physical  science,  as  now  studied, 
cannot  be  Hellenic,  as  Greeks  knew  nothing  about  it  in  their 
day  of  glory.  This  advice  seems  really  to  be  given  in  the  hope 
that  natural  science  will  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pupirRr 
materialism,  and  save  him  from  any  ideas  about  sin  and  forgive- 
ness, or  right  and  wrong.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  divide  out 
our  quasi-Hellenic  discipline ;  ae  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  prac- 
ticable ;  and  in  the  second,  fully  consistent,  like  every  things 
worth  having  in  the  world,  with  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Christianitv, 

First,  Grammar.  The  pupil  shall  learn  the  most  accurate  use 
of  his  own  language,  by  studying  the  dead  languages,  and  one  or 
more  Uving  ones.  He  may  develop  into  a  student  of  metapln^ic 
and  mental  science  if  he  has  any  taste  for  the  analysis  of  worda 
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and  notions.  We  do  not  want  him  to  do  thie  ;  nevertheless,  he 
shall  leani  the  r*  Xry«?  <rv;  as  Aristophanes  calls  it,  and  the  science 
of  precise  expression,  as  closely  as  any  Sophist  of  old.  It  Tvill 
avail  him  on  the  word-exchange  of  niodeni  literatni-e. 

Secondly,  Music,  in  the  Athenian  sense.  For  the  soul,  he  shall 
he  brought  up,  in  great  measure,  on  the  poetiy  and  rhjihm  of 
his  own  tongue  and  of  other  men's ;  and  what  sense  of  harmony 
is  in  him  diall  be  brought  out,  by  singing  at  least.  He  shall  be 
tried  fairly  with  an  instniinent,  piano  to  begin  with. 

Tliirdly,  Mathematics,  as  chief  instmment  to  scientific  study ; 
and  astronomy  or  geology,  as  an  entrance  on  it.  Chemistry  is 
analytical,  evil-smelling,  explosive,  sedentary,  and  un-Hellenic ;  but 
if  he  cares  for  it  let  him  take  to  it,  and  be  thankful  for  the  great 
gift  of  a  special  line  of  labour. 

Fourthly,  Athletics,  as  the  science  of  the  right  use  of  liia  body, 
yvfiyauTucif.  For  his  whole  frame,  he  shall  ride,  row,  and  swim. 
For  his  eye,  he  shall  play  games  with  balls,  and  learn  to  shoot. 
For  his  legs,  he  shall  run  at  football  and  cricket.  His  ear  is 
already  provided  for,  and  his  delicacy  of  sense.  Nei-ves,  diges- 
tion, and  habits  of  physical  self-mastery,  coolnees,  and  endurance 
ought  to  be  duly  developed  in  this  course*  He  shall  fight  upon 
occasion,  or  at  least  learn  by  experience  whether  hu  is  equal  to  the 
paneraium  or  not.  We  have  known  many  lads  quite  unfit  for 
milling,  who  nevertheless  showed  courage  enough  when  it  was 
wanted  in  other  forms.  Nevei-theless  to  exchange  hypopia  for 
mastery  is  the  severest,  and  possibly  the  best,  exercise  in  th*^ 
world ;  though  it  can  hardly  have  improved  the  Greek  beauty  of 
those  who  practised  it  in  the  Pheidian  age. 

Fifthly,  The  HelleniBt  shall  learn  to  draw,  so  as  to  express  his 
thought  in  symbol  and  by  resemblance.  Dmwing  may  be  con- 
nected with  music,  or  through  perspective  with  niathoraatics,  or 
with  natural  ecience,  or  even  with  athletics.  It  may  be  followed 
as  a  fine  or  intellectual  art,  as  a  part  of  geometrical  work,  or  of 
physical  training  for  accuracy  of  the  senses.  But  every  boy  or 
girl  diould  learn  its  grammar.* 

We  apprehend  that  the  majority  of  our  public  or  grammar 
schools  are  at  present  pursuing  this  course  of  instmction,  excepting 
perhaps  as  to  learning  an  instrument.  Such  a  course  is  really 
very  like  Athenian  education,  and  so  far  English  boys  may  grow 
up  as  like  Greek  boys  as  is  desirable,  and  Englishmen  of  high 
standard  powers  be  made  as  like  Greeks  as  they  need.  If  Walt 
Whitman*s  Hellenism,  whatever  on  earth  Mr,  Symonds  means  by 
it^  is  consistent  with  our  creed,  that  of  Pericles  and  Pheidias  may 
work  under  it  also. 


*  Wo  Bet  AAidd  nnwi11ii3gly  the  quoition  of  their  lemming  the  mdimente  of  ft  ora/t^ 
wlijcb  CAnnot  be  considered  here. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  an  educatian  like  thia  givoe  fair  oppoitiinity 
for  the  development  of  artistic  talent  where  it  exiate,  A  boy 
who  shows  real  capacitj'  for  beauty  of  colour  and  form,  enough 
to  make  a  painter  or  sculptor,  may  be  grounded  in  technicals, 
and*  what  is  of  much  more  iniportance  at  his  age^  may  learn 
enough  to  inepii-e  his  hand  with  thought,  when  it  has  duly  leanit 
its  craft.  If  he  has  gift  enough  to  make  a  fair  draughtsman  of 
the  figure,  a  good  etcher,  or  best  of  all  (as  we  think)  a  f  olerable 
landftcapist,  he  has  Uie  key  of  art,  and  ho  is  likely  to  be  really 
well  quahfied  as  a  critic.  We  only  demand  manual  skill  of  our 
I  critio  because  it  contributes  to  the  love  of  beauty,  and  supphes 
that  love  with  choicer  food*  Botany,  geolog}^,  natural  history  (and 
even  the  chase  in  all  its  wilder  and  tnier  forms),  are  studies  of 
delight  to  the  landscapist,  and  perfectly  Hellenic  pursuits.  His 
branch  of  art  has  for  the  most  part  the  advantage  of  being 
acceptable  to  Hebraistic  or  puritan  tastes ;  and  we  think  it  best 
adapted  for  study  at  our  pubUc  schools.  The  rudiments  of  the 
figure  should  be  taught  firat,  for  the  human  form  is  the  standard 
of  all  imitative  line,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  must  be  directed 
to  it  from  the  beginning.  He  may  stud}^  it  well  enough  from 
casts  luid  copies  as  far  as  this  early  school  instiniction  goes :  not 
that  he  may  become  a  historical  painter,  but  that  he  may  be  able 
to  draw  foreground  objects  coiTectly  in  the  lower  and  easier  walks 
of  art.  We  have  always  thought  the  study  of  landscape  paintings 
after  proper  training  in  form,  the  best  introduction  to  art  for 
English  people,  because  it  appeals  so  vividly  to  their  most  Hellenic 
characteristic,  which  is  their  keen  sense  of  natural  beauty.  It  also 
makes  people  undei-stand  that  *' beauty^'  is  in  all  things,  not  in 
men  and  women  only;  that  it  is  natural^  and  not  exclusively 
carnal.  In  a  central  professional  academy,  Professor  Poynter  ia 
no  doubt  right  in  allowing  no  teaching  but  the  figure:  but  our 
public  schools  and  local  art-schools  had  much  better  extend  some 
indulgence,  and  let  people  learn  to  draw  what  they  deHght  in. 

All  this  is  very  different  from  Professor  Arnold*s  Hellenism  of 
intellectual  habit,  or  accurate  study  of  truth  by  pure  reason.  But 
we  began  by  lamenting  the  changes  which  the  tenii  Hellenism 
has  sustained  in  other  hands.  It  i«  made  a  standard  of  the  artistic 
wing  of  the  gi*eat  army  of  atheism.  An  ideal  life  is  set  forth  for 
aU  aspirations,  without  right  or  wrong,  or  restraint,  raiment, 
marriage,  or  anything  but  beauty,  joy,  and  pure  reason.  We 
believe  some  attempt  was  made  by  Hebert  and  Cbaumette  to 
realize  it  in  the  Parisian  churches  during  the  first  Revolution ;  at 
all  events,  a  classical  religion  of  nature  was  raucli  talked  about  in 
the  last  fifty  years  of  the  last  century,  and  found  somewhat  im- 
practicable ;  and  really  we  had  rather  not  have  it  all  over  again. 

Then  Hellenism,  in  Hellenes,  appears  to  have  involved  the  per- 
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fection  of  Goethe's  quality  of  knowing  what  one  is  fit  for,  and 
puTsmng  that ;  and  nm^^poawi  is  explcdned  as  exact  sense  of  mode- 
ration, temperance,  and  fitness,  conducive  to  beauty  in  .all  things^ 
which  is  right  enough,*  But  o-ox^ocrvi^  is  not  gained  without 
effort,  and  effort  against  oneself,  and  that  is  asceticism.  Aristotle 
goes  so  far  as  to  commend  the  ascetic,  or  self-disciplining  principle. 
You  cannot  keep  the  golden  mean  without  thwarting  propensity ; 
you  must  watch  your  own  weak  point  (Eth.  iL  9.  4,  6),  you  must 
drag  yourself  away  from  your  failing  beyond  the  mean  on  the 
other  side,  for  we  reach  the  mean  by  keeping  far  away  from  sin,  as 
men  straighten  crooked  sticks.  If  this  is  not  recognizing  natural 
corruption  in  man,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is.  It  is  much 
more  PauKne  than  Homeric,  and  points  to  the  goal  of  irco^oorvny,  or 
perfect  self-regulation  by  a  straitened  path. 

Asceticism  is  not  particularly  Hebraic  as  we  know  Hebrews; 
and  personal  voluptuousness  is  quite  as  closely  related  to  Israel 
as  to  Athens.  No  doubt,  asceticism  or  self-discipline  was  carried 
to  extremes,  and  imposed  as  a  yoke,  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 
But  the  root  of  conventual  severity  was  Greek  reaction  from 
the  license  of  Greek  life.  Acceptance  of  nature  for  what  she  is, 
unabashed  performance  of  natural  function,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
brought  all  the  races  round  the  Mediterranean,  about  the  third 
century,  to  conditions  and  practices  contrary  to  nature,  and  en- 
tailed sure  ruin.  That  ruin  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the 
best  men  and  women  naturally  fled  from  social  cataclysm  into 
desert  places,  and  deprived  a  corrupting  society  of  its  salt.  The 
decay  of  Greek  intellect  is  seen  in  Byzantium  ;  the  art,  beauty, 
and  valour  of  old  Hellenism  were  gone  long  ago,  and  its  versatib'ty 
and  subtlety  alone  remained:  but  it  was  these  ruined  Greeks 
who  impressed  asceticism  on  the  rising  Church.  Their  fathers 
had  had  enough  of  "nature"  worship  and  its  orgies;  and  they 
set  the  teeth  of  the  Christian  world  on  edge  against  all  that  was 
noble  and  beautiful  in  their  fathers'  life. 

We  could  wish  that  Professor  Arnold  should  take  up  the  artistic 
side  of  the  far-off  Attic  life  with  which  he  has  such  true  sympathy ; 
and  teU  us  if  he  thinks  its  quest  of  beauty  and  truth  had  nothing 

*  Perbaps  the  best  expression  for  iru^poff6v7i  in  the  ante-Aristotelian  sense  ^before  it 
was  Gonfined  to  the  domain  of  ethics)  wiU  be  found  in  Professor  Seller's  sketch  of 
Sophocles  and  his  age  (ch,  i.  Socrates,  ie.)  i — 

^  The  poetry  of  l^phocles  sets  before  ns  an  epoch  and  a  people  which  has  risen  to 
ftane  and  power  by  successful  e£Ports  at  a  happy  use  of  its  capacities,  and  which, 
enjoying  its  own  existence,  has  learned  to  look  on  human  nature  and  all  that  belongs  to 
it  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  to  prize  its  greatness,  to  mitigate  its  sufferings  by  timely  recogni- 
tion, to  bear  its  weakness,  to  control  its  excesses  hy  custom  and  law.  From  him  the  idea 
may  be  gathered,  as  it  may  from  no  other  poet,  of  a  beautiful  natural  agreement  betwem 
dutif  and  inclination,  between  freedom  and  orders  which  constitutes  the  moral  ideal  of  the 
Greek  world.** 

Again,  **  With  Plato  "  (this  period)  "  advanced  to  the  love  of  what  is  morally  beantilnl 
from  the  love  of  what  ia  tenaibly  beautiful,"  which  may  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  tnie 
artiftio  HeUeniBm.—Ze/2kr,  p.  42. 
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to  do  with  morals,  or  character,  or  the  service  of  Kight  under  *vZeiis, 
whosoever  ho  was/'  He  knows  his  Thucydidesj  and  would  re- 
cognize the  chronology  of  graphic  art,  and  the  diflerence  between 
Fheidias  and  the  poi-nographs.  He  would  know  that  a  Fate  of 
Pheidias  and  the  A^enus  CalHpyge  are  works  of  diflfei^nt  ages,  by 
men  of  different  spiiit,  and  that  the  transition  between  them  marka 
a  most  real  and  effective  decadence*  in  Greek  "  nature  worship.'^ 
No  man,  except  perhaps  Professor  Ruskin,  has  shown  more  vera- 
cious imagination  of  the  bright  side  of  Greek  life*  He  is  a  scholar 
of  the  old  time  when  men  read  books  through.  Also  he  haa 
ripe  experience  of  real  life ;  and  his  Stream  of  Tendency  haa 
made  him  a  blaraeless  husband  and  father,  a  man  of  honour  and 
good  heart,  having  reverence  for  young  men  and  maidens.  These 
are  Hebraic  quahties,  and  Greek  life  was  undoubtedly  deficient 
in  them.  The  inventor  of  Anglo-HeUemem  cannot  think  a  study 
of  beauty,  or  a  theory  of  life,  which  is  absolutely  without  morality, 
either  Hellenic  or  desirable  ;  and  we  should  think  him  unprepared 
to  accept  Walt  Whitman  as  guide,  philosopher^  and  fiiend.  But 
some  rebuke  to  phallic  ecstasy  and  palpitations  at  male  beauty 
would  come  well  from  him  \  and  what  our  side  might  say  of  such 
things  would  only  pass  as  clerical  vituperation ;  as  did,  no  duubt^ 
St,  Paul's  mathematically  correct  description  of  the  Greek  morals 
of  his  day  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.f 

Professor  Huxley,  if  we  remember  right,  did  something  to 
moderate  the  transports  of  ajstheticism  a  few  years  back,  by  a  few 
severe  words,  pithily  administered  in  one  of  his  lectures.  Now 
Mr,  Symonds  appeals  to  the  study  of  natural  science  as  likely  to 
reconcile  us  with  his  Hellenism  ;  and  it  is  at  least  interesting  ta 
know  what  view  is  taken  by  phyeieiats,  professing  high  morality 
without  creed,  as  to  artistic  rejection  of  creed  and  morality 
together.  To  do  them  justice,  we  believe  they  would  prefer 
light  with  a  faith,  to  wrong  w*ithout  one.    AVe  are  not  much 

*  Mn  Srmonds  rejocU  the  idea  of  a  dcc&dotioo  ol  Greek  Boulpturc,  cbi^fly  b^'  in«Atia  of 
ignoring  iu  chronology.  The  fuUowing  '\a  Professor  Zeller'a  commout  on  TbncydideB, 
which  secma  to  square  with  Count  RioV  theory,  thut  tlio  high  aim  of  urt  wai  lowered 
with  tho  decay  of  the  Greek  inoml  staodnrd.  The  changes  aynchroniso  at  aU  events- 
(Zeller,  Socrutes  atid  th<»  Socratic  Schoola,  p-  25  fh.  7  ;  Reichel,  Ac.  LongoiAD,  p.  6?<): — 
**  Wo  hATO  only  to  rond  the  descriptions  ho  girefi  of  the  confusion  of  all  moral  notions  iu 
the  f actio Qfl  fitruggles  of  the  FeloponaeHiiin  war^  of  tho  desoUtion  of  Atbentt  by  the 
plague,  of  the  decline  of  piety  and  self -sacrifice,  of  rocklesa  indulgence  in  sdlfteh  |>aaai<mjB^ 
to  be  conrineed  how,  in  that  period  of  mi^rht  and  oulture,  tcornl  worth  had  altogolh«r 
degenerated.  Moral  imd  political  conditions  invariably  keop  pace  with  the  eophiitiO  daft* 
racter  of  Bcicntific  culture."  Again,  p,  32  t  ''  The  strictneis  and  grandeur  of  the  early 
Art ;  the  lucid  beauty^  the  olaesic  aoftnea*,  the  neif-contained  dignity  of  the  later  art«  wa» 
d^geseratiDg  into  the  itudy  of  mere  effect "'  (iu  the  ego  of  Socrates),  *'  while  under  th(^ 
inflnenee  of  lophiatry  icience  had  been  brought  into  an  uttt*r  diAbelief^  not  only  ol 
fndJTidual  flyBtema  but  of  the  Tery  end  aaaamed  in  preTions  inquiry,  the  pooaibiUty  of 
knowledge  at  all " 

Cf.  Jowett,  Introd,  Plato,  Dial.,  p.  iJx.  toL  I :  "  The  ancients  had  tho  aaino  thoughts  aa 
onrselrea^  the  aame  di{Iirultie«  which  characterize  all  perioda  of  transition,  obm^t  ihA 
#am«  (ifipoiitit/n  heltpetn  «ri>«<:<r  and  rf/iyionj' 

t  Jowett :  St.  Pauri  Epistles  to  the  Tbeasaloaians,  Oalatians,  and  Romani,  toI.  it,  pp« 
n— 77  (ed.  1859). 
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affected  by  Professor  Clifford's  view  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
believe  anytliiiig;  That  means  atheistic  persecution  when  possible ; 
nor  do  his  exhortations  about  virtue  go  far,  for  yon  must  have  a 
Btandard  of  %nrtue,  before  you  can  praise  yourself  or  vituperate 
your  enemy.  AVe  must  observe,  as  a  fact,  that  in  some  modem 
instances,  the  loss  of  a  spiritual  creed  with  its  sanctions  has  shaken 
the  lowest  foundations  of  practical  moraHty.  Then  we  must  say, 
that  in  the  matter  of  education,  essays  on  the  sensuous  beauties  of 
Hellenic  life  may  probably  give  occasion  to  renewed  attack  on 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  Professor  Huxley*s  scientific 
grammar  of  primary  education  is  at  least  not  phallic  or  orgiastic. 
It  might  train,  and  it  could  not  defile. 

When  we  consider  the  sad  amount  of  truth  about  the  Greeks 
which  is  sheathed  in  Mr.  Symonds'  iostephanous  account  of  them, 
our  dormant  puritanism  awakes,  and  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  after 
thii*ty  years*  practical  pursuit  of  art,  what  is  the  good  of  it  after 
all,  since  (to  those  who  maintain  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil)  it  involves  so  much  evilt  There  is  one  well-abused 
character  in  history  who  will  be  partly  rehabihtated  by  the 
Hellenico-sensuous  school  in  art — the  worthy  consul  L.  Mummius. 
He  saw  Greek  statues  of  men  and  women  in  Corinth ;  and  he 
also  saw  Corinthian  men  and  women :  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  latter,  or  in  consequence  care  for  the  former.  The  marble 
gods  had  not  done  much  for  their  worshippers,  but  were  captive 
with  them.  The  beautiful  childlike  immorality  had  come  under 
the  heavy  hands  of  men  who  yet  respected  their  wives  and  the 
household  altar.  Where  had  the  athletes  been  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  were  these  nymphs  like  mothers  of  the  brave  ?  Let 
our  legionaries  cast  dice  on  yonder  panel— you  call  it  Aristides' 
Dionysus — it  is  as  good  a  board  as  another ;  let  our  shipmeu  know 
that  they  will  have  to  find  new  Apollos  if  they  let  the  old  ones 
overboard :  and  let  the  smoke  of  this  Greek  Lupanar  go  up  in 
lionour  of  our  own  old  Roman  she-wolf. 

Romans  soon  learnt  to  admire :  had  they  found  anything  in 
Greek  art  to  respect,  their  treatment  of  it  would  have  be^i 
different;  but  the  vast  quantity  of  trivial  or  voluptuous  work 
must  have  withdrawn  their  attention  from  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Pheidian  school.  Perhaps  the  Pallas  and  Olympian  Zeus 
tieemed  indeed  the  work  of  another  race.  Many  Romans  may 
have  been  half  iconoclasts,  and  looked  back  to  the  time  before 
Numa,  when  temples  contained  no  images.  They  came  to  use 
art  for  their  own  pride  and  pleasure,  or  at  best  for  portraiture 
of  those  whom  they  regarded;  very  much  as  we  do  ourselves. 
But  we  possess  in  some  measure  the  genuinely  Hellenic  quality  of 
love  of  external  nature,  of  the  beauty  of  mountains  and  torrents, 
the  forest  and  full-fed  river;  and  it  is  better  that  we  should  follow 
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Atliens  our  own  way,  with  the  Athenian  love  of  countiy  and  free 

field.  That  is  the  best  way  in  which  we  can  draw  near  to  nature, 
and  its  connection  with  scientitic  study  is  obvious.  Drawing 
should  be  taught  all  children,  to  perfect  their  eenees^  because 
sight  and  touch  are  bo  very  much  improved  by  it.  But  when  the 
graphic  faculty  (let  U8  drop  tlie  word  artistic)  is  really  secured,  it 
is  the  ^viUing  handmaid  of  all  the  sciences-  How  is  a  lad  to  &ay 
what  he  sees  under  the  microscope,  for  example!  *  If  he  cannot 
iUustrate,  it  must  stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  his  progress* 

Were  we  required  to  compare  HeEenes  with  HebraistSp  that  is 
to  say,  with  ourselves,  fi-om  the  plain  Anglican  standpoint,  wo 
should  first  postulate  (almost  in  the  words  of  Professor  Gold  win 
Smith  in  his  lectures)  the  Unity  of  History  as  the  Purpose  of  a 
Divine  Person,  using  all  those  words  in  a  reverent  and  tentative 
manner.  Also  we  should  speak  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  fallen 
nature,  and  a  nature  very  good ;  considering  that  the  only 
hyi>othesis  of  the  present  state  of  things,  except  those  of  despair. 
We  should  not  doubt  that  through  the  ages  one  perv^ading 
purpose  runs,  or  that  the  will  of  God  was  accomplished.  And  we 
should  have  the  Greek  poets  on  our  side,  whatever  might  become 
of  the  Sopliists. 

Then,  we  should  be  led  to  consider  the  Hellemc  period  as  a 
space  of  time  allotted  to  the  development  of  a  chosen  race,  as  a 
lesson  to  all  time  of  what  man  can  do  on  the  principle  of  Indi\ddu- 
aUty — possessing  all  God's  best  gifts  except  the  revelation  of 
Himself.  The  Hebrew  system  represents  a  race  inferior  in  minor 
gift,  but  imperishable  because  they  have  known  the  name  of  God : 
and  in  Huh  hght  they  may  appear  to  the  most  impartial  historian. 
Under  the  happiest  circmnstauces,  in  small  states  wdth  ample 
elbow-room,  with  unmatched  intellect,  in  a  chosen  climate,  amidst 
great  trial  and  greater  glory,  the  drama  of  the  natural  man  regu- 
lating himself  is  played  out.  He  has  his  heroic  fifth  century,  and 
in  two  more  he  m  what  we  call  hopelessly  corrupt  and  ruinously 
wicked.  He  has  followed  nature,  iu  the  sense  of  human  impulses, 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  desires. 

Then*  it  seems  that  there  intervenes  between  ancient  Hellenism 
and  modern  Teutonio-Hebraism,  a  period  which  includes  a  total 
change  in  the  former,  and  a  fresh  development  of  the  latter. 
During  it,  Hebi*aiam  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  wholo  world, 
havmg  long  *' tarried  at  Jerusalem"  till  its  appointed  time.  The 
educational  seat  of  progress  of  the  human  race  is  transferred  to 
Borne,  and  an  awful  schoolmistress  she  is.  Civilized  man  is  now 
not  the  Sophron,  or  rightly  developed  Individual — he  is  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city ;  Cim$  Ri^manm  ed.     He  loses  much  of  his  indi* 


•  I  mn  indebted  for  thi»  obs 
Motetuzj,  wbo«o  oxpononoo  wu 


nn,  EBq.,  of  the  Oxford  UmT«nJty 
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viduaUty,  as  soldier  or  thrall  of  fhe  great  conquering  Imperinm. 
He  has  order  and  the  Roman  peaoe;  he  has  code  and  system 
everywhere ;  he  is  taxed,  on  the  whole,  with  regulated  rapacity ; 
he  forms  the  idea  of  justice  and  an  universal  order.  This  (formally) 
culminates  in  Caraoalla's  edict  of  Universal  Citizenship,  and  ends 
with  Alaric's  sacking  of  Rome. 

And  now  at  last  the  Universal  City  seems  gone,  and  the  voice  of 
Augustine  is  heard  among  the  ruins,  telling  man  he  is  now  member 
of  a  City  of  God ;  and  to  that  mystic  utterance,  not  his  but  his 
Master's,  we  do  all  more  or  less  appeals  There  does  seem  to  be  a 
historical  progress  in  the  ideas  of  IndividuaUty  its  own  law;  of 
tmiversal  citizenship  with  human  law  ;  and  of  Divine  fellowship 
with  all  men,  under  a  spiritual  law. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  does  not  "  confute  "  our  Agnostic 
friends ;  but  it  does  confront  them.  They  say, "  There  is  no  hypo- 
thesis, and  no  hope  about  God  or  man."  We  say,  "Well,  we 
have  one,  and  here  it  is  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  has  borne  a  mighty 
superstructure  for  near  2,000  years." 

We  are  answered,  "  How  do  you  account  for  Evil  and  for  us, 
in  your  City  of  God  ?  Whether  we  are  inside  or  outside,  we  do 
not  much  care ;  but  we  think  you  want  to  shut  us  out.  And  that, 
along  with  other  evils  we  observe  among  you,  makes  us  altogether 
incredidous  about  you."  In  short,  the  orig^al  crux  about  the  origin 
of  evil  is  presented  to  us.  We  can  only  say  that  our  evil  consists 
of  original  sin  and  of  our  sins,  which  are  many :  that  so  did  the 
evil  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  came  to  ruin  for  want  of 
"  Hebraic "  asceticism,  or  discipline  against  sin,  which  Aristotle 
enjoined  on  them  formally,  and  Socrates  had  taught  them  by 
an  example,  iron  and  ironical.  Anglo-Hebraic  asceticism  differs 
from  both  ancient  and  modem  Hellenism — as  to  principle,  in  its 
now  and  then  confessing  itself  weak  and  wrong,  intellectually  as 
as  well  morally.  Externally  and  by  institutions  and  social  life, 
if  we  were  to  assert  our  own  differences  from  Greece  as  advan- 
tageous, they  would  come  under  two  heads — ^that  we  strive  against 
slavery,  and  that  we  contend  for  purity  of  sexual  relation.  We  are 
what  we  are ;  but  that  does  not  altogether  confute  us,  because  we 
confess  it,  and  are  led  to  strive  always  to  be  that  we  should  be. 

Let  this  end  with  the  Master  of  BaUiol's  words  (Epistles,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  76) : — 

"If  the  inner  life  had  been  presented  to  us  of  that  period  which  in 
political  greatness  and  in  art  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  humanity, 
we  should  have  turned  away  from  the  sight  with  loathing  and  detestation. 
The  greatest  admirer  of  old  heathen  virtues,  the  man  endowed  with  the 
finest  sensibilities  for  beauty  and  form,  would  feel  at  once  that  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  us  and  them,  which  no  willingness  to  make 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  ages  and  countries  would  enable  us  to  pass. 
There  are  vices,  which  have  existed  in  modem  times,  to  a  far  greater 
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extent  than  in  ancient ;  there  are  virtues  in  ancient  times  which  have 
never  been  exceeded ;  but  there  are  vices  also  which  are  not  even  named 
among  us.  It  is  a  sad  but  useful  lesson,  that  the  noblest  simplicity  in  art 
may  go  along  with 

'  Rank  oomiptioii  mining  all  within.' 

Neither  is  it  untrue  to  say  that  there  was  a  thread  by  which  they  were 
Imked  together." 

R.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt. 

Note. — ^The  Theistio  ai^ument  from  Natural  Beauty,  stated  with 
the  greatest  force  and  originality  m  Professor  Mozley's  Sermons, 
should  be  read  there,  and  oould  only  be  treated  in  a  separate 
paper. 


SPINOZA: 


THE  MAX  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


THE  2lBt  of  February,  1877,  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
celebration  of  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  the  death  of  a 
very  great  man ;  of  a  man  so  great,  indeed,  that  humanity  had  to 
move  a  distance  of  considerably  more  than  a  century  before 
reaching  the  perspective  point  from  which  his  greatness  could  be 
measured.  To  all  but  an  insignificant  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
Spinoza  was  either  unknown,  or,  if  known,  was  an  object  of 
aversion  and  of  superstitious  dread :  the  nineteenth  century  raises 
a  statue  to  him.  If  the  monument  destined  to  be  so  tardily 
erected  at  the  Hague  had  been  unveiled  just  thirty  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  detect,  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
capable  of  judging,  the  faintest  whisper  of  a  doubt  that  the  tribute 
was  justly  paid,  not  alone  to  lofty  genius  and  splendid  zeal  for 
truth  and  Uberty,  but  to  unblemished  nobleness  and  purity  of 
private  life  as  well.  To-day,  such  singleness  of  belief  is  less  easy. 
Of  late  years,  historical  research  has  brought  to  light  new  facts 
and  new  traditions  concerning  Spinoza's  life  ;  and  it  has  become 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  solid  appreciation  of  his  character,  to  re- 
examine the  history  of  his  life. 

Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  24th 
November,  1632.  Of  the  social  rank  into  which  he  was  bom,  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  knowledge  we  possess  is  neither  precise 
nor  certain.  His  principal  biographer.  Golems,  tells  us  that  the 
representation  which  gives  him  out  as  being  born  of  poor  parents 
and  of  low  extraction  is  untrue ;  and  that  his  parents,  Portuguese 
JewBy  merchants  at  Amsterdam,  were  respectable  people  and  well- 
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to-do  ("honnetes  gens  et  k  leur  aise"),  living  in  a  good  house 
("dans  line  assez  belle  maison"),  on  the  Burgwal.  A  later  account* 
expressly  contradicts  the  last  detail,  and  states  that  the  philosopher 
was  bom  in  a  house  on  the  Houtgracht.  According  to  another 
contemporary  biographer,  Lucas,  it  was  because  his  father  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  launching  him  in  a  commercial  career  that 
he  resolved  to  have  him  taught  the  Hebrew  Humanities.  Such 
is  the  dearth,  not  only  of  facts,  but  of  hearsay  and  even  of 
imagination,  concerning  his  early  childhood,  that  we  are  almost 
grateful  to  Lucas  for  the  following  anecdote.  He  relates  that 
Spinoza's  father, 

,  "being  a  man  of  common  sense,  used  to  teach  him  not  to  confound 
superstition  with  solid  piety ;  and  being  desirous  to  put  liis  son  to  the 
proof,  charged  him,  when  he  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  to  receive  for  him 
certain  moneys  due  to  the  father  from  an  old  woman  of  Amsterdam. 
When  he  had  come  into  her  house,  where  he  found  her  reading  the  Bible, 
the  old  woman  motioned  him  to  wait  until  she  had  finished  her  devotions. 
Which  being  done,  the  child  told  her  of  his  errand,  and  the  good  old 
woman,  having  counted  out  the  money  on  the  table  for  him,  said, '  Here 
is  what  I  owe  your  father.  May  you  be  one  day  as  pious  a  man  as  he 
is ;  he  has  never  gone  astray  from  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  heaven  will 
bless  you  only  so  far  as  you  shall  resemble  him.'  And  as  she  finished 
speaking  she  took  up  the  money  to  place  it  in  the  child's  purse  ;  but 
he,  discerning  in  this  woman  the  marks  of  that  false  piety  against  which 
his  father  had  warned  him,  omitted  not  to  count  it  after  her,  in  spite 
of  her  resistance,  and  finding  that  there  were  wanting  two  ducats  that 
the  pious  old  woman  had  let  fall  into  a  drawer  through  a  slit  made  to 
that  end  in  the  table,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicion." 

So  far,  if  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  the  story,  neither 
is  there  anything  very  improbable  in  it.  Unfortunately  Lucas, 
who  throughout  his  biography  is  too  Kttle  mindful  of  the  maxim, 
"  Qui  dit  trop  ne  dit  rien,"  goes  on  to  say  that, 

"puffed  up  with  the  success  of  this  adventure,  and  with  the  a^^lause  of 
his  father,  he  set  himself  to  observe  this  sort  of  people  more  closely  than 
Before ;  passing  upon  them  judgment  of  so  fine  a  sarcasm  that  all  persons 
were  astonished." 

A  kind  of  conduct  that  would  stand  in  incredible  contradiction 
with  all  that  we  know  of  Spinoza's  social  habits  and  modes  of 
thought. 

It  may  be  taken  as  fairly  certain  that  Spinoza  had  the  advantage 
of  a  by  no  means  despicable  education.  He  was  very  early  con- 
ducted through  a  thorough  course  of  Tahnudistic  study ;  and  the 
thorough  study  of  the  Talmud  constituted  in  itself  a  discipline 
that  was,  for  those  days,  of  no  mean  order. 

"  It  is  important  to  remember,"  remarks  Dr.  Ginsberg  in  the  excellent 

*  See  Van  Vloten,  Ad  Bonedioti  de  Spinoza  opera  qua)  snperinnt  omnia  Supplemeninm, 
p.  289. 
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introduction  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Ethica,"  "  that  the  Talmud 
embraces  all  possible  aspects  of  Jewish  culture— its  points  of  contact  with 
the  culture  of  other  civilizations,  as  well  as  its  points  of  difference  from 
them.  The  polemical  attitude  of  the  Talmud  is  an  occasion  for  bringing 
under  consideration  the  whole  range  of  speculative  problems  proposed  or 
resolved  by  the  Grseco-Roman  world.  And  if  the  Talmud  places  itself  in 
a  purely  polemical  attitude  in  regard  to  the  different  manners  in  which  the 
Cosmos  is  conceived  by  Platonism,  Aristotelianism,  Neo-Platonism,  Stoicism, 
Epicureanism,  and  Scepticism,  yet  it  could  not  do  so  without  imparting  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  errors  that  it  combats;  and  the  young 
Talmudist  became  familiar  with  them,  adopted  them  as  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  his  mind." 

In  his  Talmudistic  studies  lie  was  directed  by  the  Rabbin 
Morteira,  who  was,  in  the  words  of  the  ingeniously  snappish 
paraphrase  of  Lucas,  "  a  man  celebrated  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
the  least  ignorant  of  all  the  Rabbins  of  his  time."  Morteira,  we 
are  told  by  this  writer,  was  struck  with  admiration  for  the  genius 
and  character  of  his  disciple.  The  works  of  the  Arabo-Hebraic 
philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  of  Maimonides  in  particular, 
were  studied,  and  at  fifteen  Spinoza  was  an  accomplished 
Talmudist.  Some  such  conclusion  at  least  is  what  remains  to  us 
after  due  distillation  of  Lucas's  somewhat  unsatisfactory  assertion 
that  "before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  used  to  propound 
objections  that  the  most  learned  among  the  Jews  found  diflSculty 
in  resolving."  Later  on,  Latin  was  studied,  at  first  with  a  certain 
German  for  a  master,  and  afterwards  under  the  guidance  of  Franz 
van  den  Ende,  a  physician  of  Amsterdam.  This  was  an  important 
moment  in  his  philosophical  development.  Van  den  Ende  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  culture,  and  of  no  ordinary  character.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  hberty,  and  was  hanged  for  political 
intrigues  in  France  :  in  France,  not  in  the  Netherlands  as  stated 
by  Heine  in  his  "  Deutschland."  Let  us  hope  that  the  great  poet's 
spirit  may  by  this  time  have  found  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
that  worthy  Van  den  Ende  was  not  hanged  in  the  country  "where 
they  hang  worse  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,"  but  in  pleasant, 
graceful,  spirituel  France,  where  doubtless  they  ordered  those 
things  better. 

The  horror-struck  tone  in  which  Colerus's  account  of  him  is 
given  makes  it  too  amusing  to  be  passed  by  in  silence : — 

"  This  man,"  he  says,  "  taught  with  much  success,  and  gained  such  a 
reputation  that  the  richest  traders  of  the  city  entrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  their  children,  until  it  became  known  that  he  taught  his 
pupils  other  lore  than  Latin.  For  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  ho 
used  to  sow  in  the  minds  of  these  young  men  the  seeds  of  Atheism." 

A  fact  that  good,  charitable  old  Colerus  does  not  state  lighlily ; 
he  says  that  he  can  prove  it,  if  need  be, 

"by  the  testimony  of  many  pious  souls,  which  know  not  how  sufficiently' 
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to  blesa  the  memory  of  their  parents  who  withdi'ew  them,  whilet  it  was 
8tiU  time,  from  the  school  of  Satan,  by  removing'  them  from  the  iustmction 
of  a  master  «t>  pomii-iouB  and  so  imiiious." 

We  greatly  euepect  that  the  teaching  lioro  stigmatized  as 
atlieistical,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  merely  the  black  art  of 
physiology,  la  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  the  not  yet  entirely 
iinBuspected  study  of  Natural  Science*  The  internal  eWdence  of 
Spinoza's  writings  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  possessed 
remarkably  sound  knowledge  of  nature;  his  whole  method  of 
thnuglit,  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Finite,  is  eminently  scientific, 
eminently  positive.  Mr.  Lewes  has  long  ago  pointed  out  that  in 
physiological  mattei-s  he  never  betrays  ignorance.  His  choice  of 
the  trade  of  an  optician  is  evidence  of  his  early  love  for  science, 
Colerufl  expressly  states  that,  **  finding  himself  the  more  strongly 
drawn  to  the  investigation  of  natural  causes  and  products,  he 
abandoned  theology  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  ph^^ics/* 
All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  Van  den  Ende  that 
he  owed  the  stinmlus  that  gave  a  scientific  bias  to  liis  mind. 

Van  den  En  do  had  a  daughter,  a  perfect  mistress,  says  Colerus, 
of  Latin  and  of  music,  and  Spinossa  fell  in  love  with  her.  con- 
tinues the  biographer;  nay,  even  detei-mined,  as  he  himself  did 
often  smce  confess^  to  many  her.  But  her  wit  and  her  gaiety  had 
also  touched  thu  heart  of  another  of  Van  den  Ende*s  pupils,  one 
Kerckering  of  Hamburg,  who,  becoming  jealous  of  Spinoza,  in- 
creased so  greatly  in  assiduity  as  to  succeed  in  winning  his 
mistress's  affections,  to  which  result  a  present  of  a  pearl  necklace, 
of  the  value  of  two  or  three  hundred  pistoles,  doubtless  con- 
tributed. And  after  the  said  Kerckering  had  abjured  the  Lutheran 
rehgion,  which  was  that  which  he  professed,  and  had  embraced 
the  CathoUc  faith,  she  fulfilled  her  promise  of  marrying  him. 
When  Mr.  Lewes  was  -writing  Iiis  **  Biographical  Histoiy  of 
Philosophy''  in  1852^  he  was  able  to  picture  this  courtship 

^'  as  a  sort  of  u(M  n? verse  of  Ahclard  and  Ileluisa.  S|jtuoza.  we  faiK'y,  not  in- 
attentive to  the  instrurtton,  but  the  iiK*m  in  !uve  with  it  rominpi'  f'**>"i  so  «nft 
a  month:  not  inattentive,  yet  not  wholly  absurhcMl  He  watches  lier  hand  as 
it  moves  along  tlie  [jage,  and  loa^s  to  squeeze  it.  While  M*>oking  t*ut '  in  tlie 
dictionary  theii*  hands  touch,  and  he  b  thrilletl,  hut  the  woj'd  isy(>M«f ^5 never- 
theless/* 

The  romance  of  a  Platonic  love,  that,  being  rejected,  trans- 
formed itself  iuto  philosophy^  may  be  a  pleasing  and  ai-tistically 
proper  ingredient  in  the  hfe  of  tlie  great  mystic.  It  may  bo  hard 
for  us  to  be  obhged  to  confess  that  it  is  tnie  only  in  so  far  as 
"imagination  is  truer  than  fact,"  but  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  we  must  allow  it  to  lapse  into  the  Hmbo  to  which  modem 
criticism  has  consigned  the  myth  of  William  Tell  and  the  fiction 
of  Juha  Alpinula,  for  wo  now  know,  on  the  prosaic  testimony  of  a 
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marriage  register,  that  Clara  Maria  Van  den  Ende  was  married  to 
Dirck  Kerckrinck  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  She  was 
therefore  only  twelve  years  old  in  1656,  by  which  time  Spinoza 
had  quitted  Van  den  Ende.*  It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  love- 
lessons  formed  any  part  of  Spinoza's  occupations  whilst  he  was 
with  Van  den  Ende.  Probably  the  want  of  such  emotions  was 
not  felt  by  him.  Other  heavings  and  stirrings  were  being  felt  in 
the  young  prophet's  breast ;  and  even  if  the  occasion  of  looking 
too  curiously  on  a  daughter  of  Eve  had  presented  itself,  we  must 
think  that  his  strong  soul  would  have  resisted  the  temptation,  with 
a  presentiment  that  its  mission  was  to  go  forth  amongst  mankind, 
"  dread,  fathomless,  alone." 

It  was  probably  Van  den  Ende  who  introduced  him  to  the 
writings  of  Descartes;  a  most  important  event  for  him.  In  a 
mind  that  was  already  in  more  than  unconscious  revolt  against 
Rabbinical  authority  and  Rabbinical  tradition,  the  method  of  Des- 
cartes, with  its  honest  individualism  and  its  fearless  scepticism, 
must  have  produced  an  explosion.  That  such  and  such  a  doctrine 
must  be  beh'eved  by  you  because  it  was  the  doctrine  of  such  and 
such  a  Rabbin,  or  of  such  and  such  a  prophet,  must  have  roused 
indignation  from  a  veiy  early  age  in  the  breast  of  a  child  who  for 
genius  and  for  character  so  far  transcended  all  the  Rabbins,  and 
almost  all  the  prophets.  The  spark  of  Descartes'  teaching,  that 
the  one  principle  of  evidence  is  clear  and  distinct  seeing  for 
oneself,  must  have  fallen  upon  very  well-prepared  fuel. 

"  From  that  time  forth,"  says  Colerus,  "  he  was  very  reserved  with  the 
Jewish  doctors,  avoiding  as  raucli  as  possible  all  commerce  with  them ;  he  was 
rarely  seen  in  their  synagogues,  showing  himself  there  only  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  (par  mani^re  d'acquit) ;  which  irritated  them  extremely  against 
him,  as  they  nothing  doubted  but  that  he  would  shortly  abandon  them  and 
turn  Christian." 

We  imagine  Spinoza  in  a  state  of  doubt ;  he  does  not  yet  quite 
see  clearly ;  he  leans  now  to  the  side  of  tradition  and  belief,  now 
to  that  of  incredulity  and  revolt.  His  indignation  against  tho 
falseness  and  ineptitudes  of  the  Jewish  tradition  we  imagine  to 
have  now  and  then  flashed  out  from  him  in  manifestations  honest 
rather  than  prudent. 

"  Certain  young  men,"  relates  Lucas,  "  who  called  themselves  his  most 
intimate  friends,  conjured  him  to  tell  them  his  true  opinions.  '  What  think 
you  ?'  they  asked ;  '  hath  God  a  body?  Be  there  in  truth  angels  ?  Is  the 
soulimmortalf" 

We  gather  that  to  questions  such  as  these  he  made  replies  such 
as  that,  according  to  the  Bible  (by  which  is  meant,  of  course,  only 

*  See  Van  Vloten,  op.  cit,  p.  290, 
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tlie  Old  Testament),  God  ia  evidently  material,  the  idea  of  Spirit 
being  perfectly  iinknown  to  that  book  ;  that  by  angels  were  them^ 
meant  certain  phantoms,  phenomena  of  a  merely  subjective  nrder» 
not  real  and  permanent  substances  (a  heresy,  by-the-bye,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  oflfensiveuess) ;  and  that 

"  As  for  the  sou],  wherever  it  ia  mentiontd  in  tlie  Scripttires,  tliis  word 
expresses  BiDiply  life,  or  that  whieli  hatli  life.  Su  that  t#  stfek  for  proofs 
of  immurtaliLy  In  the  Scriptures  were  absurd/* 

A  heresy  which  bears  a  most  amusing  resemblance  to  a  remark 
for  which  Gibbon  got  into  hot  water ;  an  element,  however,  which 
w*a8  but  most  mildly  lukewarm  in  compaiison  with  the  seething 
floods  of  fanaticism  that  were  to  roU  over  the  soid  of  Spinoza  . 
The  reader  will  observe  that  none  of  these  are  philosophical 
assertions;  but  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  merely  propositions 
belonging  to  the  perfectly  positive  scienco  of  Bibhcal  criticism. 
A  tittle  of  evidence  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  be  contained  in 
the  quaint  statement  of  Stollc's  old  man  (of  whom  more  here- 
after) that  Spinoza  was  excommunicated  because  he  "was  charged 
with  having  rejected  the  books  of  Moses  as  a  human  book,  not 
written  by  Moses  (wcil  man  ihn  beschuldigt,  dass  er  die  Biicher 
Mofiis,  als  ein  menecldich  Buch,  bo  Moses  uie  gemacht,  verworfen)." 
**  Eeflecting,"  continues  Lucas,  **  that  curiosity  seldom  springs  from 
good  intentions,  he  set  himself  to  observe  the  conduct  of  these 
friends ;  and  found  in  it  so  much  to  disapprove  of  that  he  broke 
with  them,  and  would  no  longer  speak  with  them." 

The  **  friends  "  vowed  vengeaiice* — so  the  stoiy  nms, — which 
they  instituted  by  crying  him  down  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
giving  warning  that  instead  of  becoming  one  of  the  pillai-s  of  the 
synagogue  this  young  man  was  mure  hkely  to  become  a  destroyer  of 
it ;  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  lodge  a  formal  accusation  against 
liim  with  the  Rabbins,  The  accused  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Rabbins.  He  obeyed,  and  betook  himself  to  the  syna- 
gogue. There  the  Jewish  doctors,  "  with  the  downcast  visages 
of  men  toi-mented  by  their  xeal  for  the  htvuse  of  God/*  told  liim 
that  he  was  ''accused  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  of 
crimes,  contempt  of  the  law/*  And  on  his  denying  tliis  (to  this 
day  the  whole  of  Spinoza^s  writiuge  are  an  eloquent  witness  that 
-with  his  sweet  reasonableness  of  soul  he  must  have  been  over 
incapable  of  any  outrage  against  rehgion  or  the  State)  the  false 
friends  stepped  forward  with  their  deposition.  The  judges  urged 
the  accused  to  recant ;  but  to  their  entreaties  and  to  their  menaces 
he  now  opposed  a  haughty  defiance*  Morteira  tlien  arrived  upon 
the  scene,  armed  with  friendly  exhortation  as  well  as  vdih.  official 
menace.  The  threat  of  excommunication  to  which  he  at  length 
proceeded  did  not  mend  matters;  and  the  assembly  broke  up- 
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^vithout  any  definite  result  having  been  obtained.  The  strange- 
ness and  the  bitterness  of  this  story  of  betrayal  as  related  by 
Lucas  do  not  tempt  beKef ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
anathema  by  which  Spinoza  was  excommunicated  refers  to 
"  witnesses,"  and  that  fanaticism  is  capable  of  maUgnity  and  of 
treachery  to  an  extent  the  quantification  of  which  may  be  left  to 
the  reader. 

As  to  what  followed  we  are  on  a  firmer  ground  of  history.  The 
"secession"  from  the  synagogue  of  a  yoimg  man  who  was  already 
widely  known  as  a  favourite  disciple  of  Morteira  and  as  a  Talmudist 
of  extraordinary  attainments,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  Ughtly  incurred. 
Further  efforts  were  made  to  extract  concessions  from  him ;  he 
remained  deaf  to  exhortation.  The  price  attached  to  his  friend- 
ship by  the  Rabbins  showed  itself  in  the  offer  that  they  made  him 
of  an  annuity  of  1,000  florins,  "  to  induce  him  to  stay  among  them, 
and  to  continue  to  show  himself  from  time  to  time  in  their  syna- 
gogues." The  apostate  refused.  A  less  gentle  argumentum  ad 
liominem  was  tried  by  some  person  unknown  to  infamy.  One 
evening,  as  the  philosopher  was  leaving  the  old  Portuguese 
synagogue,"* 

^^  He  saw  some  one  near  him,  poignard  m  band ;  and  this  having  caused 
him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  keep  to  one  side,  he  escaped  the  thrust, 
which  took  effect  only  upon  his  clothes.  He  preserved  the  justaucorps 
pierced  by  the  thrust  in  memory  of  the  event." 

Quitting  Amsterdam,  he  retired  some  httle  distance  into  the 
coimtry,  with  a  friend,  of  whom  all  that  we  know  is  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  Rijnsburgers  or  Collegiants. 
During  this  absence  from  Amsterdam,  Morteira's  threat  was  put 
into  execution,  and  the  anathema  of  excommunication  was  ful- 
minated against  the  obstinate  infidel  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
synagogue. 

Many  curious  accounts  of  the  institution  of  excommunication  as 
practised  by  the  Jews  of  that  time  are  extant ;  and  the  student  is 
generally  refreshed  in  his  journey  over  the  abstract  wastes  of 
philosophy  by  the  narration  of  a  scene  that  might  fittingly  have 
been  invented  for  an  opironcomique.  In  the  handsome  old  Portu- 
guese synagogue  of  Amsterdam  an  awe-stnick  crowd  is  as- 
sembled. 

"  The  ceremony  begins  by  the  lighting  of  numbers  of  black  wax  candles 
and  the  opening  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the  books  of  the  Law  are  kept. 
The  chantre^  from  an  elevated  place,  intones  with  a  loud,  lugubrious  voice 

*  The  theatre,  according  to  Baylo.  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  Bayle  most  he  right,  Spinosa 
having  censed  to  frequent  the  synagogue.  Bat  he  may  have  gone  there  to  hear  some  of 
Ihe  suggestions  for  a  compromise  that  were  douhtless  made  to  him  during  this  time  by 
the  Rabbins,  and  Colerus  is  very  explicit  in  his  statement  that  it  was  the  synagogue. 
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the  words  of  execration,  wLiL«^t  another  chnntre  winds  a  horn — or  a  cornet, 
called  in  Ilebrew  Sophar.  The  black  wax  candles  are  held  downwards,  so 
that  their  wax  fallj*  drop  by  drop  into  a  vat  full  of  blood-  The  people, 
filled  with  holy  hoiTor  and  with  sacreil  rage  at  the  sight  of  thia  somtjre 
spectacle,  cry,  Amen^  with  a  furious  voic€  that  testifies  to  theii"  beUef  that 
ttey  would  be  rendering  service  to  Gcxl  if  they  wei*e  to  tear  the  excom- 
mnnicate  to  pieces,  which  they  would  no  doubt  do  if  they  met  with  him 
in  that  moment,  or  on  coming  out  of  the  synagogue/* 

But  Lucas  expressly  states  that  the  melodramatic  accessories  of 
horn,*  and  candh-js  dripping  into  the  blood-vat,  were  not  observed 
in  the  case  of  Spinoza,  who  was  not  accused  of  blasphemy  (a 
crime  which  is  punished  with  the  above-described  species  of 
anathema),  but  only  of  contempt  for  Mobcb  and  the  Law;  for 
which  the  ceremony  of  excommunication  consisted  in  the  simple 
reading  of  the  anathema.  This  of  itself  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  melodramatic.  The  document  is  important 
as  well  as  curione ;  we  therefore  translate  it  in  full  It  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Ab,  in  the  year  5416,  that  i» 
to  say;  the  HJth  July,  HJaO*     It  is  written  as  follows : — 

*"  The  Hcrtm  that  wm  given  forth  of  the  Sanctuart/  on  the  fyth  dat/  of  the  month 
Ab^  agnimt  Bauucm  i>e  Espinoza. 

"  The  Masters  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Oounci!  make  known  to  you  that, 
having  long  had  knowledge  of  the  bad  opinions  and  of  the  bad  works  of 
Bamch  de  Eppinoza,  they  have  carefully  studied  by  various  tcmj^  and 
promises  to  draw  him  back  from  his  bad  ways ;  and  being  nothing  al»le  to 
remedy  the  ^anie,  but,  on  the  contrary,  getting-  daily  fresh  notilication  of 
the  horrible  heresies  that  he  practised  and  taug^ht,  and  of  the  enonnoua 
works  that  he  wrought  (yuornies  obras  que  i>brava);  and  tinding  rntuuf 
witnesses^  worthy  to  be  believed,  of  these  things,  who  deposed  and  testified 
in  (he  presence  of  the  said  EKpinoza^  who  was  by  them  convicted  :  after  due 
consideration  of  all  things,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Wise  Men 
(dos  SSra.  Hahamim),  have  determined,  with  their  assent,  that  the  said 
Espinoza  shall  be  anathema  and  separated  from  the  nation  of  Israel,  a^ 
they  now  declare*  in  the  Herein,  with  the  Uerem  fdlowing  (como  actual- 
niente  o  poni  em  Ilereni,  com  o  Hereoi  seqtiinte)  : 

^'  By  the  sentenre  of  the  Angels,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Saints,  wo 
anathematize,  separate,  and  curse  and  execrate  Jianich  de  Espinoza,  ^vith 
the  consent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  TribuimU  and  with  the  consent  of  all  tliat 
holy  community  before  the  holy  Sepliariui,  with  their  six  hnndrcd  and 
thirteen  precepts  that  are  written  in  them,  with  the  Ilereni  with  which 
Joshua  cursetl  Jericho,  with  the  malediction  with  which  Elisha  curjfie<l  the 
children,  and  witli  all  the  maledictions  that  are  written  in  the  Law  : 
cursed  t^e  he  by  day  and  cursed  be  he  by  night,  cursed  be  he  in  his  sleeping 
and  cursefl  be  he  in  his  uprising,  cnrsed  in  his  going  out  and  cursed  in  liia 
enteruig  in  ;  may  the  Lord  refuse  to  know  him,  may  the  fury  of  tlie  Irord 
and  his  jcdlnuay  be  hot  after  thiit  man,  and  lay  upon  him  all  the  maledic- 
tions that  are  WTitten  in  the  B<x»k  of  the  Law;  and  may  the  Lord  blot 

•  Tbftt  Scko/ar  is  indeed  a  tragic  poaiVljom,  *'I  have  road^''  Bays  Heine,  *•  in  the 
ilfo  of  Salomon  Mfiimon,  that  tho  Rabbin  of  AUona  undertook  on©  dny  to  coovert  him, 
dindplo  of  Knr  1,©  v<>re^  lo  the  faith  of  \m  father^  and,  n«  he  poraist^^d  in  hi* 

philosophic  h  Rabbin  inL'naced  hlm»  and  poinUd  to  the  Schcfnr,  8ii>'in|;  in  » 

aoiemn  Toice,    i^u,„.  .^  ihou  thia?'     And  the  diacjple  of   Kant  having  very  quietly 
wstwerod,  *  I  knoir  that  ii  U  a  goatVhorn,*  tho  Eabbin  fainted  witb  horror." 
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out  his  name  from  beneath  the  heavens,  and  may  the  Lord  separate  him 
for  evil  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  all  the  maledictions  of  the  firma- 
ment that  are  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law ;  and  you,  cleavmg  to  the 
Lord  your  God,  may  you  have  life ! 

"  But  take  notice,  that  none  may  speak  with  him  by  mouth,  none  by 
writing,  none  show  him  any  favour,  none  be  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
none  within  the  distance  of  four  ells  from  him,  none  read  any  document 
made  or  written  by  him." 

A  smile  involuntarily  rises  as  we  read  this  breathless  cursing, 
and  we  think  of  Mr.  Shandy  and  of  Dr.  Slop,  of  Trim  and  of 
Uncle  Toby,  and  his  "  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  curee  a  dog  so."  On  the  lips  of  the  outcast  thinker  it 
must  have  produced  a  harder,  bitterer  curl.  Spinoza  changed 
his  Jewish  name  of  Baruch  for  the  Christian  one  of  Benedict. 
Very  willingly  withdrawing  from  the  society  of  those  of  his  race, 
he  found  friends  both  sympathetic  and  generous  amongst  the 
Gentiles.  Of  his  family — of  those,  that  is,  who,  if  the  ties  of 
blood  are  to  be  anything  but  fetters,  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
coming as  a  help  and  a  consolation  in  such  a  crisis  as  this — ^history 
makes  no  mention  relating  to  this  epoch.  From  their  conduct 
later  on  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  now  joined  the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  "atheist."  The  fury  of  the  Jews  may  have  been 
increased  by  the  suspicion  that  the  apostate  was  about  to  embrace 
the  creed  of  Christianity.  According  to  one  account  there  was  a 
recrudescence  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  synagogue  in  the  time 
that  followed  the  excommunication  : — 

"  Morteira,  in  particular,  after  the  affront  that  he  had  received  from  his 
disciple,  could  not  suffer  that  he  should  even  remain  in  the  same  city  with 
him.  Procuring  himself  to  be  escorted  by  another  Kabbin  of  similar 
temper,  he  came  before  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  represented  that  if  he 
had  excommunicated  M.  de  Spinoza,  it  was  for  no  common  cause,  but  on 
account  of  most  execrable  blasphemies  against  Moses  and  against  God.  He 
exaggerated  this  falsehood  in  all  the  ways  that  an  holy  hatred  can  suggest 
to  an  irreconcilable  heart,  and  in  conclusion  demanded  that  the  accused 
should  be  banished  from  Amsterdam.  At  the  sight  of  the  Rabbin's  passion 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  less  a  picus  zeal  than  a  secret  rage  that  was 
urging  him  to  vengeance ;  and,  in  fact,  the  judges,  seeing  this,  endeavoured 
to  elude  his  demands,  and  referred  him  to  the  clergy.  These,  having  ex- 
amined the  affair,  found  themselves  in  great  embarrassment.  After  the 
manner  in  which  the  accused  justified  himself,  they  were  unable  to  discover 
anything  impious  in  him  ;  yet  the  accuser  was  a  Rabbin,  and  the  rank  he 
held  bid  them  be  mindfiU  of  their  own  rank ;  so  that,  after  all  due  con- 
sideration, they  were  unable  without  outrage  to  their  cloth  to  absolve  a 
man  that  one  of  their  order  wished  to  ruin  ;  and  this  reason,  good  or  bad, 
caused  them  to  conclude  in  favour  of  the  Rabbin.  .  .  .  The  ma^trates, 
not  daring  to  contradict  them,  for  reasons  which  it  is  easy  to  divine,  con- 
demned the  accused  to  an  exile  of  some  months." 

This  account,  for  which  Lucas  is  responsible,  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  Spinoza  retorted  to  the  excommunication  by 
writing  a  certain  volume  of  "  Apology,"  now  no  longer  extant,  in 
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wliich  the  Jews  were  '^eeverely  handled."  Colenis  says,  **n 
proteeta  centre  cet  acte  d'excoramunication,  et  y  fit  line  reponso  eu 
Eepagnol  qui  fut  adreesce  aux  Rabbins,  et  qu'ils  re9urent  comma 
nous  le  marquerons  dans  la  suite."  (It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
worthy  author  forgets  to  *Mnarquer  dans  la  suite"  the  matter  in 
question,  and  never  mentions  it  again,)  It  is  e\ndent  that  such 
an  act  of  defiance  might  of  itself  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  reprisals  which  endtnl  in  Spinoza's  exile. 

We  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  this  **  Apologia  para 
Ju8tificai*se  de  sa  Abdicaeion  de  la  Synagoga "  the  first-fi-uits  of 
Spinoza's  pen.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  is  no  longer  extant. 
Rienwertz  states  that  he  had  had  the  manuscript  in  his  possession, 
and  that  it  was  a  large  book,  in  which  the  Jews  were  severely 
handled.  A  more  satisfactory  indication  of  its  nature  is  afforded 
by  the  statement  of  Bayle,  that  the  argument  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus.'* 
The  thesis  of  that  chapter  is,  "  that  in  a  free  State  (repubHc)  it  ia 
law*fid  for  every  man  to  think  in  his  own  way,  and  to  publisli 
that  which  he  thinks.*'  Thought,  from  its  very  nature,  is  incapable 
of  being  bound  by  laws — is  incapable  of  bemg  given  over  to 
reigning  powers,  with  those  other  **  natural  rights"  that  Spmoza 
allows,  with  Hobbes,  may  be  so  made  over  to  the  sovereign ;  and 
if  thought  cannot  be  bound,  neither  can  speeeli,  thtmgh  of  courser 
the  latter  is  susceptible  of  a  measure  of  coercion ;  but  no  sooner 
has  the  author  laid  down  this  piinciple,  than  he  proceeds  to  limit 
its  application  by  considering  how  far  the  liberty  of  speech  may 
usefully  be  conceded— that  is,  how  far  the  exercise  of  such  coercion 
as  is  possible  may  be  desirable.  Now  the  end  of  a  State  is  the 
security  of  hberty  to  its  subjects  (**  Finis  reipublieae  revera  Hbertas 
est").  Spinoza  therefore  concludes  that  all  opinions  should  be 
allowed  to  be  published,  except  seditious  opinions.  Seditioua 
opinions  he  defiiies  as  those  **  which  being  accepted  would  nullify 
the  contract  by  which  the  citizen  has  yielded  up  the  right  ot* 
acting  according  to  his  individual  will  (ex  proprio  suo  arbitrio).** 
From  such  a  latitude  of  the  liberty  of  speech  he  allows  that  incon- 
veniences would  arise;  but  it  must  be  conceded,  nevertheless; 
*•  for  those  things  that  cannot  be  prohibited  "  (he  means,  **  whos^ 
prohibition  is  not  supjinrtud  by  a  sutHcient  sanction'*)  ^*  must 
necessarily  bo  conceded,  even  though  ills  do  thence  arise.**  Pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  ills  that  arise  froio  the  illegal  and  tyrannous 
persecution  by  the  State  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  he  shows  that 
such  persecution  falls,  not  on  the  im worthy  membera  of  society, 
**the  greedy,  the  thne-sei-ving,  and  the  otherwise  impotent  in 
character,  who  Iiave  no  care  for  truth  and  piety,  for  whom  blessed- 
ness consists  in  contemplating  the  gold  in  their  coffers,  and  havuxg 
their  belhes  gorged  (nummus  in  arco  contemplari  et  ventres 
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distentos  habere),"  but  on  those  whom  a  good  education,  integrity 
of  morals,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  have  endowed  Avith  a  Uberal 
mind: — 

"  Men  such  as  these,"  he  continues,  "  will  not  be  silenced  by  tyrannous 
laws,  for  men  are  so  constituted  that  they  bear  nothing  less  patiently  than 
to  have  the  opinions  that  they  believe  true,  treated  as  crimes,  and  to  have 
things  reputed  wicked,  by  which  they  are  moved  to  piety  towards  God 
and  man." 

He  concludes 

"  that  the  true  schismatics  are  they  who  condemn  the  writings  of  others, 
and  seditiously  stir  up  the  petulant  vulgar  against  them ;  and  not  the 
writers  themselves,  who  write,  for  the  most  part,  only  for  the  learned, 
using  no  other  aid  than  reason ;  and  that  the  true  disturbers  are  they  who 
in  any  State  endeavour  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  judgpnent,  which  cannot 
be  destroyed." 

Spinoza  has  been  accused,  amongst  other  odd  accusationB, 
of  bitterness  against  Judaism.  We  have  extracted  out  of  this 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  "  Theologico-Political  Treatise,"  which 
may  very  well  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  book,  the  most  im- 
compromising  expressions  that  we  could  find ;  the  reader  who  is 
acquainted,  even  sUghtly,  with  the  amenities  to  which  theological 
discussion  in  this  nineteenth  century  has  given  rise,  may  be  left  to 
say  whether  language  such  as  this  should  be  considered  a  very 
"  bitter "  reply  to  execration,  excommunication,  banishment,  and 
attempted  murder. 

The  die  was  thrown.  Spinoza  was  now  twenty-four  years 
of  age — ^that  is,  if  we  take  into  account  the  precocity  of  his  de- 
velopment, in  the  prime  of  genius  and  enthusiasm.  Conscious 
of  learning  and  of  talents,  and  of  the  not  entirely  despicable 
advantages  of  a  handsome  face  and  commanding  manners,  he 
must  have  felt  himself  richly  equipped  for  a  career  of  honours 
and  of  power.  Morally,  he  had  but  to  palter  but  a  little  with 
his  conscience,  to  be  able  to  accept  the  brilUant  career  with 
self-approval.  The  obstacles  that  it  threw  in  the  way  of  self- 
development  must  have  seemed,  to  all  but  a  very  searching  gaze, 
to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  faciUties  for  culture  that 
it  afforded  in  the  shape  of  affluence  and  security.  The  social 
element  in  which  he  would  have  had  to  move  was  not  one  of 
repulsive  "Philistinism."  The  Portuguese  Jews  of  Amsterdam 
formed  at  that  time  a  community  that  we  cannot  help  calUng 
cultured,  if  not  enUghtened.  With  their  traditional  Talmudist 
education  they  connected  modem  studies.  An  eminent  member 
of  the  college  of  Rabbins  by  whom  Spinoza  was  excommunicated, 
Menasse  ben  Israel,  was  publishing  writings  in  Latin  and  in 
Spanish.  Dr.  Ginsberg  tells  us  that  Hugo  Grotius  has  left  a  very 
appreciative  judgment  of  this  remarkable  man,  dating  from  the 
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year  1639.     From  this  it  appears  that  MeDasse  ben  laraol  was 

well  verfted  in  ten  languages,  and  compoBed  poetiy  and  other 
writings  in  Spanish  as  weU  as  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin.  Ho  is 
named  in  state  docunients  Theologian,  Philosopher,  and  Doctor  of 
Physic.  In  1632,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  published  in 
Spanish  his  first  great  work,  '*  Conciliator;'*  a  writing  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reconcile  with  one  another  all  the  contradictory 
passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  the  product  of  five  years' 
labour,  and  was  therefore  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The 
author's  reading  includes  not  only  Habbinical  literature,  but  tho 
Greek  and  Roman  poet^s,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Arabo-Hebraic 
philosophers,  and  tho  Scholastics  of  the  middle  ages.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  ten  Hebrew  works,  and  fifty-four  Greek  and 
Latin,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authors,  are  cited  in  the  first  part. 
The  fourth  and  last  part  of  this  exhaustive  work  appeared  in  1C51. 
A  society  that  could  produce  men  such  as  this  could  hardly  have 
been  an  intellectual  deseil,  even  for  Spinoza ;  and  the  temptation 
to  yield,  to  compromise,  to  sacrifice  this  or  that  moment  of  the 
absolute  idea  of  his  life  to  the  profit  of  the  rest,  must  have  been 
a  strong  one.  And  as  for  the  interests  of  liumauity,  Spinoza's 
mind  was  dangerously  well  furnished  with  the  ethical  maxims  that 
justify  compromise.  He  held  a  doctrine  of  exoteric  and  esoterio 
treatmt?nt  of  truth  that  we  cannot  but  consider  as  wearing  a 
dangerous  Ukenees  to  the  principles  of  obscurantism.  Subniiseion 
to  authority,  that  is,  Bubnuesion  to  power,  political  or  reUgious,  is 
the  very  principle  on  which  depends  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  of 
poUtical  and  religious  pmctice.  A  brave  and  uncomplaining 
acceptance  of  the  established  fact  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  attitude  towards  all  branches  of  human  endeavour; 
a  tendency  that  in  the  higher  walk  of  philosophy,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  ideal  sage  as  contained  in  the  **Ethica,"  appears  in  the 
conclusion  that  places  the  freedom  of  the  sage  in  liis  **  contempla- 
tive submission  to  the  order  of  nature.  .  .  ."  He  did  not  reject 
the  Scriptiu*es  as  an  authority  ruling  the  conduct  of  life,  he  merely 
contended  for  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  them.  lie  did  not 
even  advise  that  this  or  that  demonsti-ably  false  method  of  inter* 
preting  them  was  in  all  cases  to  be  combated.  Many  are  the 
forms  under  which  belief  may  be  operative  on  conduct;  and 
truth,  if  it  is  to  be  beUeved,  must  be  accommodated  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  believer.  If  Spinoza  bad  accepted  the  career  offered 
him  by  the  Rabbins,  and  had  placed  a  golden  lock  upon  his  lips, 
the  act  would  but  have  taken  rank  with  the  too  often  forgotten 
fallings  off  of  many  another  great  Leader  Lost*  But  he  refused  let 
palter,  were  it  even  but  ever  so  Uttle,  with  his  conscience.  Slmking 
ofl'  the  dust  from  his  feet,  he  set  his  face  towards  a  life  of 
poverty  and  of  toil,   made  worthy   and   worth    having  by  the 
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consciousness  of  independence  and  integrity,  and  by  the  warmth 
of  the  great  design  that  was  brooding  within  him. 

Out  of  the  four  years  of  struggle  and  anxiety,  and  so  weighty 
development,  that  followed  his  secession  from  the  synagogue,  from 
1656,  namely,  to  1660,  hardly  a  detail  of  his  life  has  come  down 
to  us.  We  gather  that  his  position  must  have  been  a  hard  one,  at 
all  events  a  very  trying  one.  He  was  penniless.  Rienwertz  says 
that  he  got  his  living  by  teaching  (dass  er  Kinder  informiret). 
The  writer  of  the  MS.  Life  discovered  by  Miiller  states  that  he 
lived  with  the  "  Collegiant "  friend  above  mentioned,  "  on  the 
road  between  Amsterdam  and  Auwerkerke,  until  he  moved  with 
him  to  Rijnsburg,  near  Leiden." 

Misfortune,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  midwife  that  delivers  genius 
of  her  children ;  and  in  some  way  or  other  Spinoza  found  time  for 
writing  during  these  years.  Though  he  published  nothing,  it  is 
probable  that  he  wrote  a  great  deal.  The  "Theologico-PoUtical 
Treatise"  was  written  about  this  time;  and  during  the  same 
period  the  lately  discovered  "Tractatus  de  Deo  et  Homine" — 
*'  Treatise  on  God  and  Man  and  his  Welfare  " — ^was  probably  entirely 
written.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the  composition  of  the 
"  Apologia,"  we  shall  see  that  these  were  years  of  intense  activity. 

Spinoza  was  at  Rijnsburg  in  1661,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  him 
from  Oldenburg,  the  secretary  of  the  then  lately-instituted  Royal 
Society  of  England.  Oldenburg  refers  to  his  visit  to  the  philo- 
sopher at  Rijnsburg,  and  to  their  "  conversation  about  God,  about 
Extension  and  Infinite  Thought,  about  the  difference  and  agree- 
ment of  their  attributes,  about  the  manner  of  the  union  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  body;  also  about  the  principles  of  the 
Cartesian  and  Baconian  philosophies."  Golems  is  therefore  in 
error  in  saying  that  it  was  in  1664  that  Spinoza  moved  to  Rijns- 
burg— or  Rhynsburg,  as  it  is  differently  spelt.  He  there  inhabited 
a  very  small  house,  "  still  standing,"  writes  Van  Vloten  in  1862, 
"  and  easy  to  be  known  by  its  inscription,  dating  from  1667,  from 
the  pen  of  the  poet  Kamphuysen — 

*  Acb,  waren  alio  menschen  uijs, 
En  wilden  daarby  wel : 
De  aard  waar  heer  een  Paradijs, 
Nu  is  ze  meost  oen  Hel ; ' " — 

an  inscription  that  is  curiously  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  philosopher  found  himself  when  an  inhabitant  of  the 
house.  It  may  be  rendered,  for  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  language — 

**  If  all  mankind  coald  but  bo  wiso, 
And  pure  their  wills  as  well, 
This  earth  would  bo  a  paradise, 
That  now  is  but  a  hell.'* 
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'  kBpinoza  had  living  with  him  during  that  time  a  certain  young 
man  whoRc  identity  is  not  quite  clear,  but  whom  there  is  great 
Teaeoii  to  bolieve  to  be  that  Albert  Burgh  who  in  1G75  became  a 
convert  to  Catliolicism,  and  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  **  Ethica' ' 
a  letter  of  some  five-and-thirty  pages,  full  of  exhortation  to 
"repent,  to  acknowledge  liLs  ignorance  to  be  wisdom,  and  his 
wisdom  madness ;  to  be  humbled  from  his  pride*  and  be  healed.*' 
The  bear-leading  of  this  youth  was  anjiidng  but  a  pleasant  duty 
for  the  thinker  ;  he  complains  bitterly  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Simon  de  Vries  : — 

**  There  is  no  one  more  mmoymg  to  me,  nor  none  against  whom  I  have 
to  be  more  carefully  on  my  guard,  than  he  t  wherefore  I  would  have  you 
and  tlie  others  take  heed  not  to  conimimicate  my  opinions  to  him  till  he 
fihall  hoxv  attained  a  more  mature  age.  He  is  too  boyish  yet  and  change- 
able, and  gi-eedy  rather  of  novelty  than  of  truth/' 

By  **  the  others"  is  meant  a  certain  circle  of  ardent  friends  who 

had  gathered  round  the  germ  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  were 
looking  up  in  eager  dependence  to  their  leader.  They  had  insti- 
tuted a  sort  of  club,  for  the  study  in  common  of  the  new 
pliilosophy. 

'"  A»  for  the  course  of  study,"  writes  Simon  de  Vries,  "  we  have  thus 
ordered  it.  One  of  \m  (but  each  in  turn)  reails  out  to  the  rest,  and  explains 
according  to  his  judgment,  demoustratiug  everything  aocordiDg  to  the 
order  and  series  of  your  propositions ;  then,  if  it  happen  that  one  of  us 
cannot  coinince  another,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  the 
mtitter  and  write  to  you,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  made  clear  to 
UB ;  and  that  we  may  be  able,  with  you  for  a  leader,  to  defend  truth 
against  the  superstitiously  religious  and  the  sii|)erAtitlously  Christian,  and 
to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the  whole  world." 

During  these  years  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up  with 
Oldenburg.  It  is  interesting  to  ivatch  in  it  the  working  of  forces 
that  tend  to  dissolve  the  friendship  between  these  so  widely  dif- 
ferent raiiads,  a  friendship  whose  persistent  triumph  over  all 
differences  of  opinion  and  of  feeling  is  moBt  encouraging.  Spinoza 
is  conscious  of  holding  opinions  which  Oldenburg  would  consider 
to  be  at  least  "strange,*'  and  very  likely  "abominable ;"  but  his 
friend  has  pressed  him  to  communicate  to  him  his  thoughts  on  the 
weighty  problems  of  philosophy  and  religion.  So  he  writes  that 
he  wiU  not  refuse,  for  he  holds  *'that  friends  should  have  all  things 
in  conunon,  but  most  especially  spiritual  things,"  He  adds,  "  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  yoti  the  explanation  you  ask  for,  though  I 
think  that,  unless  your  kindness  help,  this  step  will  not  be  a  means 
of  attacliing  you  more  strongly  to  me."  He  sends  certain  proposi- 
tions of  the  **  Etliica''  which  Oldenburg  does  not  very  well  under- 
stand (this  18  in  September,  1661);  and  the  interest  of  the 
correspondence  becomes  transferred  to  the  experiments  of  Robert 
Boyle,  concerning  whose  book,  *'  De  Nitro/*  Spinoza  wiites  witii  a 
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minuteness  that  testifies  to  the  interest  that  he  took  in  chemistry, 
and  shows  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  is  in  correspondence  too  with 
his  good  friend  and  medical  adviser  Ludwig  Meyer,  an  Amsterdam 
Jew. 

Of  his  way  of  life  at  Rijnsburg  and  at  Voorburg,  details  are 
wanting,  but  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  Oder's  description 
of  his  way  of  life  at  the  Hague. 

"It  is  almost  incredible,"  says  Golems,  "  how  sober  and  economical  he 
was  during  that  time.  We  find  "  (from  accoimts  found  amongst  kis  papers) 
"  that  he  lived  a  whole  day  on  a  milk-soup  prepared  with  butter,  which 
came  to  three  sous,  and  a  jug  of  beer  at  one  sou  and  a  half ;  another  day 
he  ate  nothing  but  gruel  prepared  with  raisins  and  butter,  and  this  dish 
cost  him  four  sous  and  a  half.  In  these  accounts,  mention  is  made  of  at  most 
two  half -pints  of  wine  in  a  month  ;  and  although  he  was  often  invited  to 
dine  out,  he  preferred  to  live  on  what  he  could  have  at  home  to  sitting  at 
a  sumptuous  table  at  another's  expense." 

We  should  have  gladly  passed  over  this  oft-told  tale  of  the  milk- 
soup  and  the  gruel — which  after  all  does  not  prove  much — were  it 
not  that  it  is  again  necessary  to  vindicate  Spinoza's  character  from 
the  charge — one  can  hardly  write  the  word  seriously — of  gluttony. 
In  1847,  Professor  Guhrauer*  pubh'shed  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geschichte,  an  account  of  the  tradition  concerning  Spinoza  that 
had  been  collected  by  one  GottUeb  Stolle,  a  pupil  of  Ohristian 
Thomasius,  during  a  voyage  in  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  written  down  by  him  in  his  "Memoirs." 
During  his  stay  in  Amsterdam  in  1703,  Stolle  came  to  know  "a 
certain  old  man,"  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Spinoza.     This  old  man  stated  that 

"  In  the  beginning  Spinoza  lived  very  soberly,  that  is,  so  long  as  he  had 
not  much  to  spend;  but  as  he  became  richer,  he  began  to  live  better. 
From  Amsterdam  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  thence  afterwards  to  the  Hague ; 
and  as  he  became  acquainted  with  persons  of  distinction,  he  took  to  wear- 
ing a  sword,  dressing  himself  nicely,  committed  excesses  in  eating  and 
dnnking  (he  could  take  quite  well  a  couple  of  cans  of  wine) — and 
also " 

But  we  must  decUne  to  attempt  the  translation  of  the  very  curious 
passage  that  follows ;  in  short,  the  excesses  he  committed  were 
such,  "  that  he  brought  on  consumption,  of  which  he  died."  The 
reader  who  knows  Spinoza,  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  being 
acquainted  with  Stolle's  old  man,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  doubts 
the  faithfulness  of  our  quotation.  He  shall  have  the  excerpt  in 
the  original ;  it  is  worth  reading : — 

"  Da  er  mit  grossen  Herm  bekannt  geworden,  (habe  er)  sich  einen  Degen 
4uigesteckt  propre  (stc)   aufgefiihret,  im   Essen  und    Trinken  Ezcesse 

•  C^  Ginibsrg,  op.  oit 
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gemacht  (wie  er  denn  ein  Pa&r  Kaniie^n  Wein  p:ar  leicht  atif  sicli  jarenommen), 
aiich  vfohX  ad  vlrgo  {liic!)  gef^raugeii,  daber  er  sicli  eodlich  die  Scbwindsticht 
an  den  Hals  gezofe''en,  mid  daran  geatorben." 

We  have  iiiBerted,  in  the  intereet  of  graminar,  a  '*  sic "  that 
appeared  to  be  called  for ;  as  for  the  matter  of  the  etatements,  we 
feel  that  marks  of  exclamation  would  be  perfectly  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  But  let  ua  look  at  the  evidence-  Firstly,  StoUe's 
old  man  tells  his  story  badly.  To  place  the  epoch  of  sensual 
indulgence  at  the  end  of  a  life  whose  whole  course  has  been  a 
chastening  of  the  senses  by  moral  suffering,  by  poverty,  by  intense 
thought,  by  the  approaches  of  disease,  is  really  clumsy-  Secondlyv 
all  the  other  witnesses  agree  that  Spinoza's  life  was  one  of  perfect 
temperance*  Rienwerti5»  his  friend,  the  publisher  of  lais  works, 
told  Stolle,  that  ^'  he  had  always  lived  very  moderately  and  been 
contented  with  little.  He  had  never  had  any  inclination  to 
marriage,  yet  never  blamed  those  who  marry."  We  think  of 
certain  propositions  of  the  "  Ethicav '  and  not\%4thstanding  Stolle's 
old  man,  involuntarily  we  think  of  St.  Paul.  Stollc  \TBited  Bayle, 
the  celebrated  authui-  of  the  dictionary,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Baylo 
told  him  that 

*•  as  regards  Spinoza's  moi'als,  be  lived  flnl)erly  at  the  Tlaenie,  without 
furniture,  or  feasting,  or  show — (er  hahe  im  Ilaag  miissig  gelebt^  und  v.  ►ti 
llausratb,  Sauferi,  mid  Pracht  nicbts  gebattcn)/' 

Lucas  writes  that 

*Hie  was  so  temyjerate  and  so  sober  that  the  stuallest  moans  sufficed  fcir 
bis  wants.  He  did  not  spend  six  sous  a  day,  on  an  average,  antl  did  not 
drink  more  than  a  pint  of  wine  in  a  month.  '  Nature  is  salislled  Avitb 
little,'  be  iised  to  say,  '  and  when  she  is  t'onteiit,  I  am  80  too.*  '* 

The  evidence  of  Golems  has  been  given  above.  It  ehuuld  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  writer  is  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  weighty 
authority  for  the  facts  of  Spinoza's  life  ;  and  his  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  Spinoza's  morals  is  by  so  much  the  more  valuable  as 
good  Colerus  Avas  animated  by  a  most  vehement  hatred  and  terror 
of  tJie  philosopher's  teaching.  He  speaks  of  him,  when  examining 
lus  writings,  as  ''this  minerable  man,"  and  as  '*this  celebrated 
atheist:'  He  is  satirical  concerning  the  tenns  of  the  bill  sent  in 
after  Spinossa's  deatli  by  Ids  barber,  who  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
speak  of  hun  in  that  dfjcnueiit  as  **  M.  Spinosca  do  bipu-heureuse 
rn^moire.*"  The  undei*taker,  two  " taillandiers;'  and  a  mercer, 
having  paid  the  deceased  the  same  compUraent,  Colerus  devotes  a 
grave  paragraph  to  animadversion  on  the  propriety  of  the  term 
**  bien-heureuse."  Ho  endjs  a  paragraph  on  the  ••  Thcologieo- 
PoUtical  Treatise'*  with  the  apostrophe,  "  Le  Seigneur  to  eonfonde^ 
Satan^  et  te  ferrne  la  bouche  !  "  Ho  asserts  that  that  work  is  **  full 
of  nothing  but  lies  and  blasphemieB,'*  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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"  Ethica"  he  asks,  whether  it  be  not  "the  most  pernicious  Atheism 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  world."  Such  an  attitude  of  mind 
must  infallibly  have  inclined  him  to  render  to  the  philosopher's 
moral  character  no  more  than  the  strictest  measure  of  justice ; 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  passed  over  without  due 
distillation  the  malicious  stories  that  were  current  concerning  the 
"reprobate ''  freethinker,  and  any  confirmation  of  them  must  have 
destroyed  the  admiration  that  he  evidently  felt  for  his  character. 
And  Coler's  informants  were  capable  witnesses ;  one  of  them,  Van 
der  Spyck,  was  an  artist,  and,  judging  from  his  eloquent  portrait 
of  Spinoza,  by  no  means  a  bad  artist ;  he  must  be  considered  to 
be  a  competent  witness  to  the  habits  of  the  man  who  for  more 
than  six  years  Kved  in  friendly  intercourse  with  him  under  his 
own  roof.  For  those  who  know  Spinoza  from  his  writings,  such 
evidence  must  be  superfluous ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  "Ethica" 
tolerably  present  to  one's  mind,  and  to  believe  the  writer  capable 
of  low  sensuality. 

The  instruction  of  Albert  Burgh,  or  other  unknown  pupil,  seems 
not  to  have  ftirnished  him  with  a  sufficient  income ;  and  it  was 
probably  shortly  after  his  excommunication  that  he  set  himself  to 
work  at  a  trade  by  which  he  could  live.  Golems  states  that  he 
"set  himself  to  learn"  the  construction  of  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
for  other  optical  uses.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  learned  the  art 
long  before.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  law  ordained  that 
all,  even  those  destined  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  should  learn  some 
handiwork  or  other,  by  which  in  time  of  need  they  might  subsist. 
The  exiled  thinker,  looking  somewhat  blankly  around  him  for  a 
plan  of  life,  was  reminded  of  this  perhaps  once-despised  handi- 
craft. It  oflfered  him,  at  least,  "  independence,  the  first  of  earthly 
blessings ;"  and  he  gallantly  cast  in  his  lot  with  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  his  lens-grinding,  we  are 
told  by  Colerus,  that 

"  he  was  applied  to  from  all  sides  for  his  glasses,  the  sale  of  which  fur- 
nished enough  to  suffice  for  his  wants.  When  the  lenses  were  finished, 
his  friends  used  to  send  and  fetch  them,  eell  them,  and  remit  him  the 
money  that  they  brought  in;" — 

a  practice  which  demonstrates  in  a  most  significant  and  even 
touching  manner  these  friends'  sense  of  the  fitness  of  relieving  a 
philosopher  from  sublunary  cares. 

"  Most  of  his  time  he  passed  in  his  room.  When  tired  of  his  medita- 
tions, he  used  in  order  to  refresh  himself,  to  come  downstwrs  and  talk  to 
the  people  of  the  house  on  any  matter  that  would  serve  for  conversation, 
even  on  trifles.  Sometimes  he  would  enjoy  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  or,  when 
he  wished  for  longer  relaxation,  he  would  set  spiders  to  fight  with  one 
another,  or  would  throw  flies  into  the  spiders'  webs,  takmg  such  delight  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  combat  that  he  sometimes  laughed  outright." 

VOL.  XXIX.  2  B 
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So  far  ColeruB,  The  anecdote  m  gravely  brought  fonTard  by 
Dngald  Stewart, ui  his  ** Dissertation" prefixed  to  the** Encyclopaedia 
Britannica/*  as  evidence  that  Spinoza  was  '*mad."  To  us  it 
appears  that,  if  tiue^  it  bears  testimony  merely  to  the  philosophe/s 
habits  of  hard  thinking.  Is  it  not  a  very  picture  of  the  childishly- 
cheerful  relaxation  of  a  bmin  fairly  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
thought  ?  We  of  the  present  generation  must  take  upon  trust 
the  statement  of  such  a  teacher  im  Carlyle,  that  Dugald  Stewart 
was  an  *'  amiable  philosopher  f  but  our  faith  in  the  propriety  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  is  put  to 
a  Bomewliat  severe  trial  by  the  thorough  imfaimess  and  incompe- 
tence of  his  estimate  of  Spinossa. 

Persons  whose  aesthetic  judgments  Tvere  informed  by  their 
reUgious  feehngs,  were  of  opinion  that  the  philosopher  was  **  little, 
yellow,  that  there  was  something  sombre  (noir)  in  his  physio- 
gnomy, and  that  he  wore  a  look  of  reprobation  in  liis  face  (qu'il 
portait  sur  son  ^asageim  caractere  de  reproliation)/'  The  accounts 
of  the  biographer  agree  that  he  was  *'  of  middle  height,  witii 
well-proportioned  features,  dark  complexion,  curly  black  hair, 
long  black  eyehrow^s,  small*  lively  dark  eyes,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  a  Portuguese  Jew/'  Van  der  Spycks  portrait  of 
him  shows  we  a  perfectly  handsome  face.  The  forehead  is  not 
very  conspicuous,  but  is  very  handsomely  moulded;  a  broad  and 
shallow  fuiTuWj  scarcely  perceptible,  in  the  median  line,  testifies 
to  the  habitual  contraction  of  the  brows  in  thought.  The  eyes 
are  not  small ;  the  orbit  is  veiy  large,  leaving  between  eye  and 
eyebrow  that  all-impoitant  space  where  the  soid  seems  to  move ; 
they  look  at  you  with  a  quite  startling  directness.  The  eyebrows 
are  drawn  in  a  Avide  true  curve,  dark  and  strong;  the  space 
between  them  is  wide.  The  base  of  the  nose  is  broad,  and  tapem 
downwards  for  some  distance  before  reaching  the  level  of  the 
greatest  narrowness,  from  Avhich  it  swells  out  to  form  the  bridge; 
the  nose  itself  is  Roman,  with  a  slight  Dantesque  di"oop  at  the  tip ; 
broad  on  the  level  of  the  nostrils.  The  upper  lip  is  very  firm,  the 
mouth  exquisitely  curved,  and  of  a  more  lively  appearance  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  face ;  its  tendency  to  movement  is  con- 
trolled by  a  most  sharply  decisive  line  that  cuts  it  obhquely  doWTi- 
wards  and  backwards  at  the  corner.  The  chin  is  large,  massive, 
round,  and  handsome,  of  a  fiim,  clear  contour ;  and  the  face  is  set 
in  a  fine  correct  oval,  with  long  dark  hair  flowing  in  broad  waves 
doWTi  to  the  shoulders :  everj'  Tvay  a  very  noble  face.  So  he 
looked,  one  thinks,  when  worthy  Frau  A^an  der  Spyck  asked  him 
the  uncomfortable  question  whether  she  could  find  salvation  in 
the  religion  she  professed,  **  Your  religion  is  a  good  one,^'  was 
the  answer ;  **  you  have  no  cause  to  seek  for  any  other,  nor  to 
doubt  that  you  will  find  jour  salvation  in  itj  so  be  it  that  whilst 
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following  piety  you  lead  a  peaceable  and  tranquil  life."  Those 
who  feel  curious  concerning  the  outennost  of  the  hulls  in  which 
the  philosopher's  spirit  walked  on  earth,  may  choose  between  the 
statement  of  StoUe's  old  man,  that  he  was  nicely  dressed,  and 
wore  a  sword  by  his  side ;  that  of  Colerus,  that  he  was  careless  of 
his  clothes,  "  which  were  no  better  than  those  of  the  most  simple 
citizen ;"  and  that  of  Lucas,  that  he  "  had  a  quality  that  is  by  so 
much  the  more  estimable  as  it  is  rarely  found  in  a  philosopher :  he 
was  extremely  clean,  and  never  appeared  in  public  without  show- 
ing in  his  dress  that  which  distinguishes  the  well-bred  man  from 
the  pedant." 

The  four  years  spent  at  Rijnsburg  were  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment ;  and  some  of  the  moments  in  their  flight  must  have  shaken 
a  Uttle  golden  dust  about  the  quiet  room  in  which  the  "  Ethica  " 
was  being  written.  They  are  the  busiest  years  of  the  philo- 
sopher's life.  Lenses  were  being  groimd,  and  lessons  given,  that 
ho  might  eat.  An  extensive  correspondence  was  being  carried 
on ;  an  occupation  which  must  have  taken  up  much  more  time  in 
those  old  days,  when  people  wrote  letters  of  a  score,  or  two  score 
of  pages,  which  they  forwarded  by  the  kind  hands  of  some 
travelling  friend,  than  in  this  century  of  telegrams  and  post-cards, 
and  public  newspapers.  Books  were  being  written.  Of  the 
"  Apology  "  we  have  already  spoken.  On  reading  it  over  in  the 
•quiet  of  his  country  retreat,  **on  the  road  to  Auwerkerke," 
Spinoza  probably  reflected  that  the  "  dry  light "  was  the  better, 
and  decided  not  to  publish  the  MS.  Instead,  he  set  himself  to 
treat  the  whole  great  question  of  liberty  of  thought,  of  Church 
and  State,  from  the  very  foundations,  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
manner.  By  the  time  he  removed  to  Rijnsburg,  the  "  Theologico- 
Political  Treatise"  was  finished,  or,  at  all  events,  was  sufiiciently 
advanced  for  him  to  be  able  to  set  to  work  on  the  **  Ethica."  He 
did  so,  and  in  all  probability  produced,  as  the  fii-st  result  of  his 
philosophical  essay,  the  "  Treatise  on  God  and  Man  and  his 
Welfare."  He  was,  perhaps,  dissatisfied  with  the  form  that  this 
work  lent  to  his  ideas,  and  for  that  reason — probably  for  others 
besides — ^withheld  it  from  publication,  and  started  again  courage- 
ously to  develop  the  system  anew  on  another  principle,  the 
principle  of  mathematical  form,  which  finally  gave  us  the 
"  Ethica  "  in  its  present  shape.  This  was  written  down  so  fast, 
that  in  1663  Spinoza  was  thinking  of  publishing  it.  In  the  early 
summer  of  that  year,  he  had  occasion,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  Oldenburg,  to  make  a  trip  to  Amsterdam,  "in  order  to 
fetch  his  furniture."  Whilst  he  was  there,  certain  friends  asked 
him  to  make  them  a  copy  of  a  rdsume  of  the  second  part  of 
DeBcartefl'  "  Principia,"  in  the  form  of  mathematical  demonstration 
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that  he  had  dictated  to  Albert  Burgh  (if  this  be  ia  reality  the 
certain  youth  mentioned  in  his  letter),  for  the  use  of  the  latter. 
At  the  same  time  time  they  urged  liim  to  proceed,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  a  similar  treatment  of  the  first  part  of  the  **  Principia/* 

"  Not  liking  to  deny  my  friends,"  he  writes  to  Oldenburg,  "  I  set  myself 
straightaway  to  the  preparation  of  m\c\\  a  work  ;  and  finished  it  %nthin  two 
weeks,  and  handed  it  over  to  iny  friends.  These  then  entreated  me  to 
allow  them  to  publish  the  whole  ; '' — 

a  request  to  whicb  he  acceded. 

"  For  perhaps  "  he  explains,  ''  some  oF  those  who  fill  tbe  first  filaces  in 
my  country,  may  be  led  by  this  writing  to  wish  to  see  the  other  works 
which  I  have  written,  and  which  contain  the  exposition  of  my  own 
opinions,  and  so  may  l>e  induced  to  take  measures  for  having  them  intro- 
duced to  the  public,  safe  under  the  escort  of  their  authority.  If  it  so  fall 
out,  I  nothing  doubt  but  that  I  shall  shortly  publish  something ;  but  if  it 
be  not  so,  I  nhall  choose  to  be  silent  rather  than  intrude  my  opinions  on 
ray  fellow-men  against  their  desire." 

The  little  book  was  published,  together  "with  an  appendix  of 
cei*tain  very  suggestive  "Cogitata  Metaphyeica/'  which  form  a 
bridge  by  which  the  student  may  pass,  if  he  please,  from  Cartes- 
ianism  to  Spinozism,  The  **  Piincipia  *'  was  a  modest,  and  appa- 
rently a  haiiiilesB  httle  book  enough,  as  befitted  an  innocent  dove 
sent  out  to  try  whether  in  all  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  father- 
land there  might  be  found  sufficient  foothold  for  the  "  Ethica," 
Notwithstanding  its  aire  of  irmocence*  however,  it  soon  became  the 
cause  of  much  throwing  about  of  brains,  amongst  the  OarteaianB. 
Lucas  tells  lis  that 

''notwithstanding  all  that  he  says  in  praise  of  this  celebrated  writer, 
his  partisans  {u  e,  the  Cartesians),  in  order  to  ward  off  from  bim  the 
suspicroo  of  Atheism,  triefl  all  ways  to  bring  down  thuridt'rbolts  on  our 
phUosopher's  head ;  thus  putting  in  practice  the  policy  of  the  followers 
of  St,  August  hie,  who,  in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  reproach  of 
leaning  towards  Calvinism,  have  written  agiunat  that  doctrine  the  most 
violent  of  books  " 

"  Battre  le  ehien  devant  le  lion  "  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
favourite  device  of  theological  warfare  in  the  ecventeontli  and 
certain  other  centuries.  The  persons  in  the  cliief  places  in  the 
land  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attracted  in  the  hoped-for  manner 
by  the  "  Principia,'*  and  for  seven  years  to  come  Spinoza  published 
notliing  more. 

In  the  month  of  May,  IGtU,  he  removed  to  Voorburg,  a  village 
distant  one  mile  from  the  Hague-  There  be  lived  iu  the  "  Kerk- 
laan,'*  in  the  house  of  one  Daniel  Tydeman,  an  artist,  '*  who  seems 
to  have  held  opinions  more  liberal  than  those  that  were  generally 
current  in  the  Reformed  Church/'  The  author  of  MUller's  Dutch 
MS,  suggests  that  it  was  Tydeman  who  first  introduced  Spinoza 
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to  the  world  of  art.  He  may  have  had  lessons  in  drawing, 
perhaps  even  in  painting,  from  tins  artist.  At  all  events,  he  seems 
to  have  tmdertaken  art  studies  in  a  very  serious  way.  He  attained 
some  proficiency  in  portrait-drawing  in  ink  or  charcoal.  Colerus 
possessed  an  album  of  his  portraits,  amongst  which  were  those  of 
several  distinguished  persons,  and  one  of  himself,  in  the  costume 
of  a  fisherman  *' en  chemise"  carrying  a  net  on  his  shoulder. 

Very  pleasant  must  have  been  these  outlooks  into  the  world  of 
external  beauty ;  one  feels  quite  grateful  that  the  ascetic  thinker 
was  able  to  sun  his  fancy  for  a  Kttle  while  before  the  sweet  moving 
skies,  and  the  simshine  modestly  flickering  on  the  prim  brick- 
paved  courts,  before  the  sleeping  water-wheels  ^  and  dreaming 
waters,  and  the  interiors  lit  up  by  maidens  in  white  satin  dresses, 
of  the  old  masters  that  we  love.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  he  was 
bom  into  the  world  at  a  happy  date.  In  1664  Holland  had 
awakened  to  an  artistic  life  of  the  brightest  glory.  There  were 
living  Wynants,  and  Albert  Cuyp,  Terburg,  Bol,  Adrian  van 
Ostade,  Van  Loo,  Wouverman,  Pynacker,  Nicolaas  Berghem,  Ruis- 
dael.  Van  der  Velde,  Backuisen,  and  Jan  Steen.  Potter  had  died 
in  his  brilliant  youth,  ten  years  before ;  Metsu  also  a  few  years 
before ;  but  still  living,  thinking,  dreaming,  and  working  hard,  at 
the  close  of  his  splendid  and  miserable  career,  was  that  prince  of 
luminous  darkness,  the  magician  Rembrandt.  The  hermit  of 
Rijnsburg  made  an  excursion  now  and  then  to  Amsterdam ;  he 
was  there  in  the  spring  of  1663.  He  may  have  strolled  (one  can- 
not help  indulging  in  such  imaginings)  absorbed  in  some  philoso- 
phema  of  the  "  De  Deo,"  down  the  Roosgracht.  Then,  at  the 
door  of  a  mean  house  in  this  mean  part  of  Amsterdam,  there  may 
have  stood,  refreshing  himself  in  the  sunshine,  and  absorbed  in 
contemplation  too,  but  in  outward  contemplation,  a  strange  old 
man,  with  short  disordered  grizzly  hair  and  beard,  wearing  a  night- 
cap or  a  coloured  kerchief  for  a  head-dress,  and  a  fur-bordered 
dressing-gown  variously  spotted  with  dabs  of  paint.  The  philo- 
sopher, feeling  that  he  was  being  scanned  as  he  passed  by,  may 
have  looked  up  at  the  wrinkled  face,  with  its  coarse  pufiy  cheeks 
irregularly  flecked  with  rich  crimson  blood,  and  started  a  little 
on  remarking  the  powerful  mouth,  smiling  its  massive  smile  with 
its  strong  sanguine  Ups,  the  vertical  fold  of  the  brow  with  its  two 
deep  bordering  furrows,  and  the  small  eyes  shooting  out  from  their 
deep  setting,  their  odd  glance  of  energy  and  confidence.  Then 
one  thinks  that  these  two  great  kindred  spirits  must  have  felt  a 
shudder  of  no  common  order  as  their  eyes  met ;  or  perhaps  they 
may  have  felt  nothing ;  the  philosopher  may  have  forgotten  the 
distraction  in  a  moment,  and  passed  on  in  meditation,  fancy  free ; 
whilst  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  merely  revolving  in  his  mind  his 
observationB  on  Hebrew  physiognomy,  may  have  turned  to  a  most 
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exceedingly  disorderly  palette,  and  set  to  work  to  sketch  a  memo- 
ran  dum  of  tbis  Jewifth  face,  as  material  for  some  future  **  Head  of 
an  Evangelist/* 

Rembrandt,  one  tbiuks  at  all  events,  must  have  oome  home  to 
Spinoza  in  bis  works  with  singular  nearness.  The  two  natures 
have  singular  points  of  likeness ;  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  work, 
have  much  of  the  same  spiiit.  Both  of  these  great  men  were 
mystics;  both  of  them  abstract  thinkers,  ideologists,  metaphy- 
sicians preoccupied  exclusively  with  the  essence  of  thinge,  and 
careless  *if  the  outsides  of  things;  visionaries  both,  looking  inwards 
and  disdaining  to  look  outwards ;  proud,  impassible,  absorbed  in 
the  Idea  to  the  extent  of  forgetting  the  Reality,  almost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  denying  the  Reality ;  alike  in  their  lives  of  solitary  labour, 
uncomplainingly  perseveiing,  and  answering  the  unjust  criticism 
and  the  unjust  neglect  of  their  contemporaries  by  the  production 
of  monumental  works  that  stand  like  pyramids,  in  their  inimitable 
solitary  grandeur,  m  the  view  of  their  posterity. 

The  six  yeara'  residence  at  Voorburg  was,  it  may  be  hoped,  a 
happy  one ;  at  all  events,  it  was  a  tranquil  one,  and  affords  the 
biographer  not  an  incident  of  any  moment  to  i*elate.  The 
"Ethica"  was  slowly  crj^stalKzing  in  the  quiet  into  its  perfect 
geometric  form  ;  the  *^*  Tractatiis  TheoIogico-PoHticus  *'  was  being 
thought  over  lovingly,  and  lovingly  retouched;  but,  after  the 
fm^ca  of  the  attempt  to  gain  the  public  mind  by  means  of  the 
"  Principia,**  Spinoza  seems  to  have  been  quite  imdisturbed  by  any 
desire  to  publish  it ;  a  trait  that  is  very  characteristic  of  him.  A 
large  correspondence  afforded  him  the  means  of  instinicting  a 
coterie  of  earnest  and  eager  disciples;  sometimes,  indeed,  of 
instructing  persons  who  were  neither  disciples  nor  earnest.  Corre- 
spondents took  up  his  time  with  the  strangest  questions.  His 
friend  Peter  Balling  had  heard  in  the  night  certain  groanings. 
Afterwards,  his  child  fell  ill,  gave  utterance  to  groanings  which 
Balling  recognized  as  identical  with  those  he  had  before  heard  in 
the  night,  and  died.  Balling  wrote  to  be  instmcted  whether  the 
gi'oanings  he  had  heard  were  '*  omens.*'  Spinoza  replied  at  some 
length  in  a  y^tj  curious  letter.  He  considered  that  the  groanings 
heard  by  BalUng  were  "  imaginations."  It  had  happened  to  him- 
self, he  related,  that,  waking  up  one  morning,  the  images  of  which 
his  dreams  had  been  composed  remained  obstinately  before  his 
eyes,  as  vivid  as  though  they  had  been  real  things.  Amongst 
these  was  the  image  of  a  "  certain  black  and  filthy  /Ethiopian  *' 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen.  This  image  in  great  part  dis- 
appeared when  he  directed  his  eyes  tcith  intention  to  a  book  or 
other  object;  but  return  L'd  with  the  same  vividness  as  it  at  fii«t 
possessed,  so  soon  as  he  allowed  \m  eyes  to  fall  anywhere  careUidy 
{^ine  Qtteniiom).    The  image  at  lengtli  disappeared  from  the  head 
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downwards.    His  description  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  interest- 
ing to  students  of  the  psychology  of  dreams.    The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  letter  is  the  passage  in  which  he  admits  the  possibiHty  of 
a  certain  species  of  "  omens."     "  The  mind  has  a  power  of  vague 
presentiment  of  future  events,  which  it  may  sometimes  exercise 
(mensahquid,  quod  futurum  est,  confuse  potest  praesentire)."    The 
dreadful  correspondence  with  Blyenbergh  took  place  in  this  period. 
Mijnheer  Willem  van  Blyen  Bergh  was  a  well-to-do  merchant  of 
Dordrecht,  who  occupied  his  leisure  hours  with  dilettante  meta- 
physics.    On  the  12th  December,  1664,  he  wrote  to  his  "  unknown 
friend  "  Spinoza,  to  beg  that  he  would  explain  certain  doubts  that 
had  arisen  in  his  mind  on  the  perusal  of  the  treatise  of  Descartes' 
"  Principia."     God  is  the  creative  cause  of  all  actions,  as  well  as 
of  all  substances.    Therefore  he  created  the  act  of  will  that  caused 
Adam  to  eat  that  apple.    Therefore,  either  the  eating  of  that  apple 
was  not  a  sin,  or  God  is  the  cause  of  eviL    A  few  days  after  receiving 
this  letter,  Spinoza  answered  it  at  great  length,  with  that  grand 
sweetness  of  his  that  we  feel  to  be  of  so  much  higher  worth  than 
mere  poUteness.    As  regards  that  apple,  he  called  Mijnheer  van 
Blyen  Bergh's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  specified  what 
he  meant  by  "  evil."     "  As  for  me,"  he  added,  itahcizing  the  state- 
ment as  we  have  itaUcized  it,  "  /  am  unable  to  admit  that  sin  and  evil 
•ere  anything  of  a  positive  nature  at  aU"    No  I  in  this  world,  which  is 
the  splendid  phantasmagory  reflected  from  the  changing  outside 
•of  the  Infinite  Substance  of  God,  all  is  good ;  and  all  is  perfect ; 
>even  the  impious  are  units  of  the  perfectness  of  the  whole ;  they 
•are  the  necessary  shadows  in  the  great  scheme  of  chiaroscuro.    The 
above  itaUcized  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  to  be  in  any  way  an 
acceptance  of  the  position  that  if  sin  be  nothing  positive,  then  the 
impious  serve  God  equally  well  with  the  righteous.     Once  more, 
no  1     They  are  indeed,  after  their  own  fashion,  expressions  of  the 
perfect  will  of  God ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
'righteous. 

"  For  they  who  know  not  God  are  but  as  the  tool  in  the  workman's 
hand,  that  serves  unconsciously,  and  in  its  service  is  consumed ;  but  the 
righteous  serve  God  consciously,  and  through  the  service  become  ever 
more  perfect  (improbi,  quia  Deum  non  cognoscunt,  non  sunt  nisi  instru- 
mentum  in  manu  artiiicis,  quod  insciuiu  servit  et  serviendo  consumitur; 
probi  contra  conscii  serviunt,  et  serviendo  perfectiores  evadunt)." 

More  than  one  noble  mind  has  found  in  this  noble  thought  of 
Spinoza's  a  refuge  of  inestimable  value,  and  has  felt  for  it  a  quite 
unbounded  gratitude.  Mijnheer  van  Blyen  Bergh  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  hard  words,  which  he  resented.  He  could  not  perceive 
what  Spinoza  "  meant  by  '  to  perfectiores  evadere,'  nor  what  may 
be  the  meaning  of  *  to  continue  perfectiores  evadere.' "  He  returned 
to  the  charge  with  a  very  foolish  letter  of  forty-two  lengthy 
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paragraphs,  full  of  "  objections.*'  With  similar  heavy  paper  bullets 
of  the  brain  he  continued  for  the  next  three  months  to  bombard 
the  philosopher-  He  even  managed  to  personally  penetrate  into 
his  retreat  at  Voorburg,  and  argue  vnih  him  there.  Of  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  on  that  occasion,  no  record  has  been  pre- 
served. We  leani  from  Ely  en  Bergh's  next  letter,  that  not^'ith- 
standing  the  intense  efforts  that  he  made  to  commit  the  colloquy 
to  memory,  he  was  imable  to  do  so ;  and  that  when  on  the  first 
opportunity  he  sat  down  to  commit  it  to  paper,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  remember  one-fourth  of  the  matter.  He  therefore 
begged  that  Spinoza  would  be  kind  enongh  to  refresh  hie 
memory  for  him,  and  took  the  hberty  of  propoimding  five  new 
questions.  Concerning  these,  we  shall  probably  have  done  our 
duty  towards  the  curious  reader,  by  relating  that  one  of  them  is 
— **  whether,  properly  speaking,  there  be  such  a  thing  as  error  f  " 
The  persecution  could  be  borne  no  longer,  and,  in  his  reply, 
Spinoza  gently  but  firmly  gave  his  questioner  to  undcmtand  that 
the  demands  on  his  time  did  not  allow  him  to  continue  the 
correspondence.  Wore  agreeable  was  the  renewal  of  the  corre- 
spondence ^vith  Oldenburg,  that  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for 
nearly  two  years ;  and  that  now  was  carried  gaily  on  -w^th  a  new 
impetus  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  16G5,  Physical  and 
metaphysical  subjects  were  pleasantly  discussed  in  these  letters, 
aud  now  and  then  some  item  of  poUtical  gossip  calls  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  their  philosophic  calm.  **  I  pass  on  to 
politics/'  wrote  Oldenburg  on  the  8th  December,  1<>65,  at  the  end 
of  a  letter  in  which  he  had  discussed  the  mechanics  of  Descartes, 
and  of  Hugens,  and  the  physiological  observations  that  were  being 
made  by  the  Royal  Society  at  Oxford: — 

*'  111  every  month  here  there  is  a  rumour  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  into 
their  fatlierland,  after  their  dispersion  for  mr>re  tlian  two  tliousand  years. 
Few  here  believe  it,  but  many  hopie  it.  You  will  sig^nify  to  yuor  frientl 
what  you  Imve  heard  of  the  thing,  and  what  you  think  about  it*  I  long 
to  know  what  the  Amsterdam  Jews  have  heard  of  the  matter,  and  in  what 
way  tbey  are  affected  by  such  a  piece  of  news,  which,  if  it  were  tniL'. 
would  certainly  seem  to  herald  some  catastrophe  of  the  whole  world." 

Over  his  young  friends  of  the  philosophical  club  Spinoza  con- 
tinued to  keep  a  fatherly  watch.  To  one  of  them,  namely,  to  a 
certain  Bresser,  the  same  '*  J.  B,  Med.  Dr,"  to  whom  the  forty- 
second  letter  of  Bruder'fi  collection  ia  addressed,  Spinoza  wrote 
the  altogether  charming  pages  published  by  Van  Vloten  at  p.  303 
of  his  *'  Supplementum/*  He  gently  reproaches  his  young  friend 
with  his  neglect,  and  urges  him  to  write : — 

'*  I  earaestly  ask  of  you,  nay,  by  our  friendship  I  beg"  and  beseech  yon, 
that  you  now  turn  your  attention  to  some  serious  study,  and  henceforth 
devote  to  the  culture  of  your  mind  and  soul  the  better  part  of  your  life; 
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now,  I  say,  now,  whilst  it  is  yet  time,  and  before  you  have  cause  to  lament 
the  downhill  of  your  years.  As  to  our  correspondence,  I  have  a  word  to 
say,  in  order  that  you  may  write  to  me  with  the  greater  freedom.  Know 
then  that  I  have  long  suspected,  nay,  been  almost  certain,  that  you  are 
more  difSdent  of  your  own  powers  than  is  desirable,  and  that  you  are 
fearful  of  asking  or  stating  something  that  may  fail  to  smack  of  learning 
(quod  virum  doctiun  non  redoleat).  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  praises 
of  you,  and  narrate  your  gifts.  But  if  you  are  fewful  of  my  communi- 
cating your  letters  to  others,  so  as  to  cause  you  to  become  a  laughing- 
stock for  them,  I  give  you  my  word  beforehand  that  I  will  keep  them 
religiously  for  myself,  and  not  communicate  them  to  any  soul  without  your 
leave." 

Spinoza  was  in  correspondence  too  with  his  friend  Jarig  Jellis,  on 
philosophical  matters,  and  on  the  attempts  of  one  Helvetius  to 
obtain  gold  by  transmutation,  a  subject  in  which  Spiuoza  seems 
to  have  been  much  interested. 

His  friends  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  remoteness 
and  out-of-the-way  character  of  the  little  village  in  which  the 
Master  resided ;  and  finally,  in  1670,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
and  settled  at  the  Hague.  He  there  lived  at  first  ^'  en  pension*' 
on  the  Veexkaay,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Widow  Van  Velden. 
Finding  this  mode  of  life  to  be  too  expensive,  he  hired  a  room  in 
the  house  of  Henry  Van  der  Spyck,  an  artist,  on  the  Paviloen- 
gragt,  "  where  he  lived  according  to  his  fancy  in  a  very  retired 
manner,  himself  seeing  to  the  providing  of  what  food  and  drink 
was  necessary  for  him." 

This  was  an  anxious  year.  In  it,  after  some  fourteen  years  of 
preparation,  revision,  and  alternation  of  hope  and  despair,  the 
"  Theologico-Political  Treatise"  at  length  saw  the  light.  Of  the 
anxiety  that  must  have  attended  its  production,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  precautions  with  which  its  publication  was 
attended.  It  first  appeared  anonymously,  under  the  title  "  Trac- 
tatus  Tbeologico-Politicus,  continens  dissertation es  aliquot,  quibus 
ostenditur,  libertatem  philosophandi  non  tantum  salva  pietate  et 
reipublicae  pace  posse  concedi,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  pace  rei- 
publicse  ipsaque  pietate  toUi  non  posse,  Hamburgi,  apud  Henri- 
cum  Kuenrath,  1670."  Henry  Kuenrath  of  Hamburg  was  a  fiction, 
designed  to  lead  the  press-controlling  authorities  on  to  a  false 
scent,  the  real  publisher  being  Christopher  Conrad  of  Amsterdam. 
The  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  book  given  in  the  declaration 
of  the  long  title,  that  it  showed  "  that  freedom  of  philosophizing 
may  not  only  exist  without  hurt  to  piety  and  the  peace  of  the 
State,  but  that  it  cannot  be  withheld  without  hurt  to  the  peace  of 
the  State  and  even  to  private  piety,"  reticent  though  it  was,  was 
imprudently  honest.  The  book  was  officially  proscribed,  though 
not,  indeed,  immediately  on  its  appeartoce;  for  in  February, 
1671,  we  find  Spinoza  writing  to  Jarig  Jellis  to  beg  him  to  do  his 
best  to  prevent  a  threatened  translation  of  the  book  into  Belgic ; 
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"  which  to  preveuV  he  Bays,  "  is  not  only  my  desire  but  that  of 
many  frienck  and  acquaintances,  who  would  not  willingly  see  the 
book  proscribed,  which  it  certainly  would  be  if  it  appeared  in  the 
Belgic  tongue."  The  Tcry  year  it  appeared  it  was  attacked  by 
Jacobus  Thomasius  in  a  tract,  *'  Adversus  anonymum  dc  Liberta.te 
Philosophandi  ;'*  by  Fr.  Rappoltim,  in  an  *'  Oratio  contra  Natni'al- 
istas;^'  in  1H71  by  an  anonymous  S.  M.  V.  D.  M.,  in  a  certain 
"  Epistola'-  directed  against  it ;  whilst  from  lf>71  to  IfiVH,  that  is, 
during  the  remaioder  nearly  of  the  author's  short  Ufe,  it  was 
copiously  ^^Titten  against  by  authors  whose  names  liave  now  lost 
all  interest.  These  attacks  appear  to  have  left  Spinoza  very 
much  at  his  ease.  Of  the  bulky  quarto,  "Adversus  anonymum 
TheologietvPolitieum,"  that  the  Professor  at  Utrecht,  Regnerus 
a  Mansvelt,  had  written  against  him,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *'  I 
have  seen  ex]>osed  in  the  bookseller's  window  a  book  that  the 
Utrecht  Professor  has  written  against  mo ;  and  from  what  I  was 
able  to  read  of  it,  I  judged  it  unworthy  to  be  read,  much  moi'e  to 
be  replied  to,  I  shall  therefore  leave  alone  book  and  author." 
Early  in  1B71  one  Lambert  van  Velthuysen  (or  Velthusius),  a 
writer  on  theology  and  philosophyt  attacked  it  in  a  lett-er  of 
thirty-five  pages  that  he  Avrote  to  Isaak  Orobius,  who  forwarded 
it  to  Spinoza  for  refutation*  In  his  letter  to  Orobius,  Velthuysen 
accuses  the  author  of  the  "  Tractatus"  of  "  subverting  all  woiBhip 
and  all  religion^  of  secretly  introducing  atheism,  or  making  God 
such  that  no  room  is  left  for  His  divine  government  or  providence, 
or  diHtribution  of  rewards  and  penalties;"  and  thinks  he  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  judging  the  author  **  tectis  et  fucatis  argumentia 
menim  atheismum  docere,*'  T!ie  manuscript  draft  of  Spin03»'8 
reply  has  been  discovered,  and  is  very  interesting  fi'om  the 
manner  in  which  it  shows  ns  the  philosopher  writing  at  first  under 
the  Bway  of  a  flush  of  wrath,  but  cooling  down^  after  reflection, 
into  more  perfect  reasonableneps.  The  first  draft  began  thus: 
(the  reply  is  addressed  of  course  to  Isaak  Orobius) :  *'  You  are 
doubtless  astonished  at  ray  ha\nng  made  you  wait  so  long  for  my 
answer;  the  fact  is  that  I  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing 
myself  to  reply  to  the  ineptitudes  (ineptias)  of  that  man/*  On 
second  thoughts  he  ran  his  pen  through  the  word  "  ineptias^"  and 
substituted  that  of  "libelluni."  feeling  probably  that  to  throw 
hard  words  at  a  theological  adversary  was  mere  waste  of  energy, 
A  little  further  on  in  the  draft  we  find  a  passage  that  attributed 
Velthuysen  s  misrepresentation  of  the  **  Tmctatus*'  to  malice  or 
ignorance,  and  his  vituperations  of  tho  author  to  malevolence 
(malum  animnm)  and  hatred  of  truth*  This  passage  also  he  after- 
wards erased,  and  substituted  a  simple  "but  to  proceed  (eed  ad 
rem)/*  Again,  after  his  explanation  of  liis  doctrine  of  the  liberty 
of  God,   he  at  first  wrote  a   contemptuous  "  which  seems  to 
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surpass  this  man's  understandiiig," — and  subsequently  softened  it 
•down  into  the  inoifensive  "  I  really  can  see  nothing  in  this  that 
^tny  one  should  fail  to  understand."  The  dispute  was  conducted, 
on  Spinoza's  side  at  all  events,  with  great  dignity.  The  "  Jew" 
nourished  so  Uttle  rancour  in  his  heart,  that  four  or  five  years 
afterwards  he  proposed  to  Velthuysen  that  a  second  attack  on  the 
"  Tractatus"  that  the  latter  had  written  should  be  published 
between  the  same  covers  as  the  Notes  to  the  **  Tractatus"  that  he 
was  then  thinking  of  bringing  out.  But  no  very  great  length  of 
time  can  have  elapsed  before  the  '*  Tractatuia"  was  himted  down 
-and  suppressed  by  the  authorities.  Three  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  it  was  brought  into  circulation  again  as  "Danielis 
Heinsii  operum  historicorum  coUectio  prima.  Editio  secunda 
priori  editione  multo  emendatior  et  auction  Accedunt  quaedam 
hactenus  inedita.  Lugduni  Batav.,  apud  Isaacum  Herculis,  1673." 
It  circulated  also  at  the  same  time  under  the  titles  of  ^^  Francisci 
•de  la  Boe  Silvii  totius  medicinse  idea  nova.  Edit.  ii.  Amstelodami, 
1673 ;"  €«id  *'  Francisci  Henriquez  de  Villacorta,  doctoris  medici,  a 
-cubicido  regali  Philippi  IV.  et  Caroli  II.,  archiatri,  opera  chirurgica 
omnia,  sub  auspiciis  potentissimi  Hispaniorum  regis  Caroli  II. 
Amstelodami  per  Jacobmn  Pauli,  1673;"  these  two  last  ingenious 
titles  having  been  imagined  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  the 
book  into  Spain  and  Portugal  It  appeared  in  England  as  the 
treatise  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 

On  the  5th  November,  1671,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  wrote  our 
thinker  a  flattering  letter,  addressed  to  him  with  the  odd  super- 
scription, "A  Monsieur  Spinosa,  mddecin  tris-celfebre  et  philosophe 
tris-profond,  h,  Amsterdam."  The  matter  of  the  letter  is  of  Kttle 
interest ;  it  accompanied  a  copy  of  an  optical  treatise  of  Leibnitz', 
on  which  the  latter  asks  Spinoza's  opinion,  "having  heard, 
-amongst  the  other  praises  that  report  has  published  concerning 
you,  that  you  are  remarkably  skilled  in  optics."  Spinoza  replied 
politely  in  the  same  strain,  touching  on  no  subjects  other  than 
•optical,  and  accepted  with  thanks  the  offer  made  him  by  Leibnitz 
of  a  copy  of  his  "  Physical  Hypothesis ;"  offering  in  return  to  send 
«  copy  of  the  "  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus."  Shortly  after- 
wards, namely,  in  the  very  next  month  of  January,  Leibnitz  wrote 
to  his  old  master,  Thomasius,  concerning  Spinoza  in  terms  that 
implied  that  the  latter  was  totally  unknown  to  him,  speaking  of 
him  as  "a  certain  Jew,  excommunicated  on  account  of  his 
monstrous  opinions — as  they  write  to  me  from  Holland^*  (1).  Other 
letters,  now  no  longer  extant,  passed  between  the  philosophers. 
From  those  of  Leibnitz,  Spinoza  learned  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
man  of  most  eminent  talents ;  but  they  failed  to  inspire  him  with 
•confidence  in  his  character.  To  Leibnitz'  endeavours  to  obtain, 
through  Tschimhaus,  a  sight  of  the  "  Ethica,"  Spinoza  opposed  a 
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cjuiet  but  firm  **I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  my  "UTitiiigs  should 
be  commimicated  to  him  so  Boon,"  On  his  retnnx  from  Paris 
through  Holland,  he  vifiited  Spinoza  at  the  Hague.  ^  I  saw  him 
when  I  passed  through  Holland*'*  he  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Galloys, 
*'and  had  speech  with  him  many  times  and  at  great  length.  Ha 
has  a  stratjge  system  of  metaphysics,  full  of  paradoxes."  A  system, 
we  may  remark  en  passant^  that  was  not  so  "strange"  as  to  prevent 
him  from  plagiarizing  from  it  his  doctrine  of  the  '*  pra-^estabUshed 
harmony,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  theories  of  the  rela- 
tion between  **  body  "  and  **  soul "  that  have  been  developed  out 
of  the  position  in  which  the  problem  was  left  by  Descartes. 
Having  to  touc4x  upon  this  visit  in  his  *'  Theodicee,"  he  paEses  over 
it  as  dry-footed  as  possible,  "  I  saw  M,  de  la  Court,  as  well  as 
Spinoza,  on  my  return  from  France^  and  heard  from  them  some 
good  anecdotes  touching  the  affairs  of  the  times.-' 

M.  de  la  Court  was  a  writer  on  politics,  and  the  introduction  of 
his  name  in  this  connection  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
ingeniously  Jesuitical  device  for  insinuating  that  for  Leibnitz*  the 
great  Christian  philosopher,  the  excommunicate  Jew  Spinoza, 
was  only  an  object  of  the  most  disinterested  curiosity.  His  asser- 
tion that  Spinoza  ^'  burnt  liis  imperfect  writings  lest,  being  fotmd 
after  his  death,  they  should  diminish  the  glory  which  he  sought 
to  acquire  by  his  writuigs  (ne  gloriam,  quam  scribendo  qusQrebat, 
imminuerent),*'  is  an  instmctive  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
splendid  intellect  may  be  dragged  into  error  by  a  meanuess  of  the 
souL  Spinoza  did  not  bum  his  **  imperfect  writings,**  for  all  of 
them,  except  the  ''Apologia,"  are  extant;  of  the  two  that  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  only  one,  the  **  Principia,*'  was  signed ; 
and  for  what  reason  it  was  signed  the  reader  knows ;  for  the  rest 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Opera  Posthuma*' 
that  shortly  before  his  death  he  gave  express  directions  that  hia 
name  should  not  be  prefixed  to  the  "  Ethica,"  the  darhng  work  of 
his  life.  Gifted  with  as  fine  a  bmm  as  ever  beat,  Leibnitz  carved 
out  for  himself  a  splendid  career  that  may  still  dazzle  mb^  but 
leaves  our  hearts  unwarmed.  As  for  the  "  excommunicate  Jew  ** 
that  he  pretended  to  despise,  we  have  come  to  love  him  and  to 
honour  him ;  we  have  made  him  our  Master,  and  liave 

«»  Leamod  His  gnojit  Iaiigii&go«  eanght  hia  clear  aeoeDts, 
M«do  him  our  pftttam  to  M^e  and  to  die." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  *' Theologico-PoUtical  Treatise"  had 
been  published  anouj-niously,  and  that  the  only  other  wurk 
published  by  Spinoza,  the  "  Principia,"  was  a  mere  trifle,  his  fame 
had  by  this  time  been  wafted  far  and  wdde.  In  February,  1(173, 
Fabritius,  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  w^rote  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Elector  Palatine  (Karl  Lud^ng^  the  bom  of 
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Frederic  V.)  offering  him,  in  most  eulogistic  terms,  the  post  of 
Professor  of  Philoscjphy  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

"  You  would  enjoy,"  wrote  Fabritius,  "  the  fullest  liberty  of  teaching, 
which  his  Serene  Highness  believes  you  would  not  misuse  to  the  distur- 
bance of  the  established  religion.  ...  I,  for  my  part,  add  that  if  you 
come  hither  you  will  be  able  to  lead  in  peace  a  life  worthy  of  a 
philosopher." 

The  offer  must  have  been  a  tempting  one  to  any  lover  of  learn- 
ing, most  especially  to  one  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  grind  a 
living  out  of  lenses.  Spinoza  probably  took  very  anxious  counsel 
"with  himself  before  writing  the  refusal  that  he  shortly  sent : — 

"  If  ever,"  he  replied  to  Fabritius,  "  I  could  have  wished  for  a  professor- 
ship, it  could  only  have  been  this  one  that  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector 
Palatine  offers  me ;  and  that  especially  on  account  of  the  liberty  of  teach- 
ing that  the  most  gracious  prince  deigns  to  offer  me;  not  to  mention 
that  I  have  long  desired  to  live  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  whose  wisdom 
is  the  admiration  of  all.  But  as  indeed  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to 
teach  in  public,  so  now  I  am  unable  to  bring  myself  to  embrace  this 
brilliant  opportunity,  though  I  have  long  turn^  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind.  For  I  reflect,  firstly,  that  I  should  be  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  if  I  were  to  give  up  my  time  to  the  teaching  of  youth ;  and 
secondly,  I  reflect  that  I  do  not  know  within  what  limits  that  liberty  of 
teaching  would  have  to  be  coiiflued,  so  that  I  might  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbing the  established  religion ;  since  schisms  arise  not  so  much  from  an 
ardent  izeal  for  religion  as  from  the  different  passions  of  men,  or  from  the 
desire  of  contradicting,  which  leads  them  to  misrepresent  and  to  condemn 
even  doctrines  that  are  rightly  taught.  It  is  not  from  any  hope  of  higher 
fortune,  but  out  of  love  of  tranquillity,  which  I  believe  myself  to  be  in 
some  measure  able  to  obtain,  that  I  abstain  from  public  teaching." 

The  following  years,  too,  were  not  quite  bare  of  emotional 
excitement.  In  1672  the  French  invaded  Holland,  under  the 
conduct  of  Turenne  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  In  1673  there 
commanded  in  Utrecht  one  Stoupe,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  one 
of  the  Swiss  regiments  of  the  King  of  France.  Stoupe  had  been 
at  one  time  the  Savoy  minister  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell; 
and  to  these  poUtical  and  military  activities  he  added  the  exercise 
of  theological  polemics.  Whilst  ho  was  at  Utrecht  he  published 
a  book  on  "  The  Religion  of  the  Dutch,"  in  which  he  took  to  task 
the  Reformed  theologians  of  Holland  for  having  suffered  such  a 
book  as  the  "  Theologico-PoKtical  Treatise  "  to  be  printed  in  their 
coimtry.  By  the  order  of  Cond6,  Stoupe  invited  Spinoza  to 
Utrecht,  of  which  place  Cond^  was  taking  over  the  government, 
and  being  greatly  desirous  to  converse  with  Spinoza  judged  the 
opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  so  doing.  A  passport  was 
forwarded  to  the  philosopher,  who  in  the  month  of  July  started 
for  Utrecht ;  moved  by  what  reasons  we  are  unable  to  conjecture. 
Cond6  had  left  before  he  arrived,  and  he  w^as  received  by  Stoupe, 
who  assured  him  that  his  Highness  would  be  delighted  to  use  his 
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interest  for  him,  and  had  no  donbt  that  he  could  obtain  for  him  a 
pension  from  the  King,  if  he  would  but  dedicate  some  one  of  his 
writings  to  his  Majesty.  Spinoza,  "  having  no  intention  of 
dedicating  anything  to  the  King  of  France,  refused  the  oflFer  with 
all  the  civility  of  which  he  was  capable"  The  philosopher  was 
known  to  have  been  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  the 
celebrated  Jan  de  Witt,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  repub- 
lican party  in  Holland,  who,  with  his  brother,  had  been  massacred 
by  the  mob  on  the  occasion  of  an  uprising  of  the  Orange  party.* 
Jan  de  Witt  used  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  pliilosopher's 
friendship,  consulting  him  frequently  on  important  matters.  At 
one  time  he  desired  to  learn  mathematics  of  him.  During  his  life 
he  had  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  300  florins ;  on  his  death,  his 
heirs  having  "  raised  difficulties"  about  the  further  payment  of  it, 
Spinoza  quietly  returned  them  the,  document  by  which  it  was 
assured ;  a  step  which  caused  them  to  reconsider  their  conduct, 
and  finally  to  continue  to  pay  him  the  pension  without  any 
further  difficulty.  The  knowledge  of  this  intimacy  gave  rise  to  a 
popular  suspicion  that  Spinoza's  visit  to  the  French  authorities 
had  been  tmdertaken  in  the  interests  of  a  poKtical  intrigue.  The 
mob  regarded  him  as  a  spy,  and  on  his  return  were  whispering 
that  it  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  ("  so  defaire  de  ")  so  dangerous 
a  man.  Van  der  Spyck  was  alarmed,  apparently  not  without 
reason,  fearing  that  the  mob  would  force  the  house  and  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  pliilosophcr.     Spinoza  reassured  him. 

"  Fear  nothing,"  he  said,  "  I  can  easily  justify  myself ;  the  objects  of 
my  journey  are  known  to  many  persons,  and  amongst  them  to  some  of  tlie 
chief  persons  of  the  country.  If  the  mob  make  the  least  noise  at  your 
door,  I  will  ffo  out  to  them,  even  though  they  should  treat  me  as  they  did 
the  poor  De  Witt/' 

Happily  the  crowd  was  by  some  means  or  other  quieted,  and 
Van  der  Spyck's  household  left  in  peace. 

The  "  Ethica  "  had  long  been  finished ;  and  the  last  few  years 
of  Spinoza's  life  were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  his  im- 
finished  works,  and  with  a  very  large  correspondence.  The 
"  Political  Treatise  "  was  occupying  his  attention  ;  part  of  it  had 
been  communicated  to  at  least  one  friend  by  the  year  1674,  as  we 
learn  from  the  fiftieth  letter  of  Bruder's  collection.  Lighter  occu- 
pation was  afforded  him  by  a  correspondent  who  teased  him 
greatly  with  questions  concerning  "spectres  and  lemure."  He 
had  to  reply  gravely  and  poUtely  to  such  questions  as  "whether 
there  be  such  things  as  spectres  and  lemurs ;  and  if  so,  how  long 

*  On  which  occaaion  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  shed  tears.  He  himself  related  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  salljinK  out  to  affix  in  the  streets  at  the  spot  of  the  massacres  a 
placard  with  the  words,  "  Ultimi  barbarorum,"  His  host  was  obliged  to  employ  foroe  in 
order  to  keep  him  within  doors. 
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do  they  live  ?"  Before  formally  deciding  this  point,  he  requested 
the  writer  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  these  "  spectres  or  spirits." 
"Are  they  mad?"  he  asked,  "or  foolish?  or  childish?  for  the  things 
I  have  heard  concerning  them  are  Uke  nothing  so  much  as  the 
imbeoihties  of  children  or  of  idiots  "  (It  is  sad  to  think  that  two 
centuries  of  evolution  should  have  left  the  sj)irits  unimproved  in  this 
respect.)  Nothing  daunted,  the  inquirer  furnished  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  his  behef.  He  thought  that  they  exist,  for  the 
following  reasons: — "Firstly,  because  it  belongs  to  the  fairness 
and  perfection  of  this  universe  that  such  should  exist."  Let  us 
pass  over  the  three  remaining  reasons,  and  proceed  to  record  the 
^vriter's  opinion,  "  that  there  be  spirits  of  all  species,  yet  none  of 
the  female  sex" — an  opinion  which  certainly  procured  Spinoza  a 
hearty  laugh,  as  the  curious  reader  may  assure  himself  from  his 
answer  (Ep.  58  of  Bruder),  in  which  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  his  questioner's  "  reasons "  one  by  one,  at  great  length. 
Van  Vloten  has  shown,  in  his  interesting  "  Collectanea  ad  vitam 
Spinoza,"  that  the  anonymous  correspondent  to  whom  the  group 
of  letters  comprising  Nos.  61  to  72  of  Bruder  are  directly  or 
indirectly  addressed  was  no  other  than  Walther  von  Tschirnhaus, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  "De  Medicina  Mentis."  He  has 
also  shown,  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner,  that  that  composition 
is  nothing  more  than  a  plagiarism,  of  the  most  dishonest  descrip- 
tion, from  the  works  of  Tschirnhaus's  great  master.  Its  principles 
are  taken  from  Spinoza's  "  De  Emendatione  Intellectus,"  and  are 
frequently  set  forth  in  Spinoza's  own  words.  Of  his  debt  to  his 
master,  Tschirnhaus  makes  not  a  syllable  of  mention,  only  refening 
to  him  once,  anonymously,  as  a  "quidam"  who  had  "reduced  the 
*  Principia'  of  Descartes  to  a  mathematical  form."  "  And  writers 
have  endeavoured,"  he  adds,  "to  cast  their  reflections  on  ethics  (sua 
cogitata  Ethkd)  into  such  a  form."  Once  more,  the  sad  spectacle 
of  great  meanness  aUied  to  great  talents  1 

We  have  nearly  exhausted  the  history  of  Spinoza's  outward 
life.  One  or  two  events,  for  which  the  dates  are  wanting,  alone 
remain  to  be  related.  The  philosopher's  father  died,  leaving  a 
scanty  succession  to  be  divided  between  him  and  his  two  sisters. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  exclude  him  from  his  share,  pretexting 
the  fact  of  his  excommunication  as  a  legal  bar.  He  resisted  this 
act  of  fanaticism  and  injustice,  feeling  certainly  that  he  was  by 
so  doing  combating  a  tyrannous  principle  of  thought,  rather  than 
resisting  an  attempt  at  petty  extortion.  One  would  like  to  think 
that  the  sisters  were  prompted  to  this  imsisterly  act  rather  by  the 
bitterness  of  fanaticism  than  by  their  greed  of  old  furniture ;  but 
it  appears  more  likely  that  they  were  moved  by  both  these  forces. 
They  were  legally  condemned  to  carry  out  the  division  of  the 
succession ;  but  Spinoza,  having  successfully  asserted  his  principle 
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that  thought  should  not  be  perBocuted,  abandoned  his  share  to 
thera,  *'  only  keeping  out  of  it  fur  his  own  use  a  bed  '*— the  rest  the 
sisters  seem  to  have  accepted.  Verily,  whom  the  gods  love,  they 
chasten.  Small  as  was  Spmoza*8  stock  of  worldly  goods,  it 
numbered  such  articles  of  curiosity  as  a  justaucorps  pierced  by 
a  dagger-thnist,  a  parchraeut  that  solemnly  cursed  him  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  fellowship  of  man  and  God,  and  a  bed  that  re- 
minded him  that  his  sistei*s  would  fain  have  left  him  wthout  a  bed 
to  sleep  on :  all  this  because  he  had  dared  to  say  that  the  letter  of  the 
Law  was  dead  and  insignificant,  and  that  piety  is  enough,  and  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses.  We  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  other  undated  facts.  Spinoza's  good  friend  Simon  de 
Vries  brought  him  one  day  a  present  of  2,000  florins.  The  phi- 
losopher, "  in  the  presence  of  liis  host,  civilly  excused  himself  from 
accepting  the  money,  saj^ing  that  he  was  in  need  of  nothing,  and 
that  the  possession  of  so  much  money  would  only  serve  to  distract 
him  from  his  studies  and  occupations."  But  Simon  de  Vries  did 
not  abandon  liie  project  of  providing  for  the  sage's  welfai^.  He 
made  his  vr\[\  in  his  favour,  conetituting  him  heir  to  the  whole 
of  his  property,  an  arrangement  which  he  was  able  to  make 
without  injmy  to  more  pressing  claims,  as  he  was  without  wife 
or  child.  But  Spinoza  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  legacy,  which  he  considered  to  be  unjust  on  ac- 
count of  its  defeating  the  natural  expectations  of  a  brother  whom 
De  Vries  had  living,  De  VrifS  yielded,  and  made  his  brother  his 
heir,  charging  the  legacy,  however,  **  with  an  annuity  for  Spinoza 
for  his  life,  sufficient  for  his  subsistence."  On  his  death,  the 
brother  offered  Spinoza  an  annuity  of  500  florins,  which  he  re- 
fused, **  esteeming  it  to  be  too  considerable,"  and  caused  it  to  be 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  300  florins;  which  was  paid  him  regidarly 
imtil  his  death. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  shoii,  life  must  have  been  passed  peace- 
fully and  cheerfully.  Peace  of  mind  he  had,  at  all  events,  for  the 
work  of  his  life  was  done — perfectly  done.  The  "  Theologico- 
PoUtical  Treatise,'-  the  work  of  most  irumediate  practical  impoii:- 
ance  to  mankind,  was  not  only  written  but  pubUshed.  The 
^'Ethica,*'  that  great  pyramid  of  lufty  thoughts  built  upon 
geometric  lines,  and  fitted  together  with  such  minute  and  careful 
workmanship — tower  of  refuge,  temple  reared  to  the  glory  of  the 
One  Inliuite  Substance — was  finished.  The  worker,  we  think, 
lingered  lovingly  over  the  last  finishing  touches,  loath  for  very  love 
to  quit  the  work ;  perhaps,  too,  a  little  anxious  lest  some  slight 
oversight  should  have  been  committed  that  would  mar  its  fairness, 
and  that  might  still  be  mended.  The  picture  that  histoiy  has 
handed  down  to  us  of  Spinoza  in  these  latter  years  lb  more  than 
romantic  in  its  sweetness  and  peacefulness.     Colers  account  of 
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the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time  has  already  been  given. 
Golems  tells  us  besides  that  his  manners  were  sweet  and  peaceful. 
He  was  to  an  admirable  degree  the  master  of  his  passions.  No 
one  ever  saw  him  either  very  sad  or  very  gay.  In  anger,  he 
retained  his  self-possession ;  and  of  the  vexations  that  befell  him 
not  a  trace  was  visible  in  his  exterior ;  or  if  there  escaped  him 
some  word  or  gesture  that  testified  to  his  chagrin,  he  would  retire 
at  once,  in  order  not  to  oflFend  against  good  manners.  He  was 
affable  and  easy  in  the  commerce  of  life,  conversing  frequently 
with  his  hostess  and  the  people  of  the  house.  He  exhorted  the 
children  to  attend  frequently  at  church,  and  to  be  obedient  and 
submissive  to  their  parents.  When  the  people  of  the  house  re- 
turned from  church  he  often  inquired  of  them  what  profit  they  had 
derived  from  the  sermon,  and  in  what  respects  they  were  edified 
by  it.  He  had  a  great  esteem  for  Dr.  Cord&s  (Color  s  prede- 
cessor in  the  ministry),  "  a  learned  man,  of  a  pious  nature  and 
exemplary  life,  for  the  which  Spinoza  often  praised  him.  Some- 
times he  even  went  to  hear  him  preach,  and  attached  great  value 
to  the  learned  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  Scriptures,  and 
his  solid  appHcations  of  their  doctrine.  He  used  to  exhort  his 
hostess  and  the  people  of  the  house  never  to  miss  any  of  the 
sermons  of  so  gifted  a  man.*' 

Once  more  he  suffered  a  hard  rub  from  contact  with  the  world. 
Correspondence  with  Oldenburg  had  been  interrupted  for  nearly 
ten  years,  when,  in  the  early  months  of  1675,  Spinoza  sent  his  old 
friend  a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  "Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus." 
On  the  5th  July,  1675,  he  wrote  to  Oldenburg  that  he  was  about 
to  publish  the  "  Ethica,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out 
for  Amsterdam  to  arrange  for  the  pubKcation  of  the  book. 

"Whilst  I  was  so  engaged,"  he  writes,  "  a  rumour  was  being  spread  every- 
where that  there  was  a  certain  book  of  mine  under  the  press,  and  that  I 
endeavoured  to  show  in  it  that  there  is  no  God,  which  rumour  was  believed  by 
many.  Whence  certain  theologians  (very  likely  themselves  the  authors  of 
the  rumour)  took  occasion  to  denounce  me  before  the  magistracy ;  and  certain 
stolid  Cartesians,  who  are  believed  to  hold  my  views,  began  to  go  about,  and 
are  still  going  about,  uttering  abuse  of  my  writings  and  opinions,  in  order  to 
clear  themselves  of  that  suspicion." 

This  state  of  things  became  day  by  day  worse,  and  the  pubKca- 
tion of  the  book  was  suspended.  It  is  probable  that  on  reflection 
he  decided  that  the  book  should  be  withheld  until  after  his  death, 
promising  himself  that  he  would  devote  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  to  the  elaboration  of  the  subordinate  members  of  his  system 
of  thought.  Such  works  were  begun  by  him,  cmd  their  remains 
make  us  regret  that  their  author  did  not  Uve  to  complete  them. 
One  of  them,  the  "  De  Intellectus  Emendatione,"  probably  one  of 
his  earliest  works,  is  a  noble  fragment,  every  way  worthy  to  stand 
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beside  the  "EtUca/'  Itappeara  to  have  been  at  this  time  that  he 
made  those  excui'sions  into  the  domain  of  natural  history  of  which 
Golems  makes  mention,  **He  used  to  observe  with  the  microscope 
the  parts  of  the  smallest  iusecte,  whence  he  used  afterwards  to 
draw  the  inferences  that  seemed  best  to  accord  with  his  dis- 
coveries." Tills  may  point  to  biological  studies  undertaken  in 
the  interest  of  an  unwritten  book,  in  which  the  laws  of  Ufe  were 
to  be  exposed*  We  are  unfortunately  unable  to  say  whether 
he  was  Rtimulated  to  these  researches  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
splendidly  persevering  and  acute  observation  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman  Leeuwenhoek,  the  father  of  modem  microscopic 
anatomy. 

We  can  well  believe  that  Spinoza's  health  was  never  robust — 
that  he  was  delicate,  unhealthy,  emaciated*  Colerus  adds  that  he 
had  8ufiered  from  phthisis  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  his 
deatli,  and  other  authors  have  repeated  his  stiitement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  believe  that  such  arduous  work  as  that  accom- 
plished by  Spinoza  was  performed  in  the  teeth  of  such  an 
enervating  disease  as  pulmoaary  consomption.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  it  ehoiJd  be  remembered,  cover  just  the  latter 
half  of  it  :  from  his  excommunication,  namely,  in  1(556,  to  his 
deatli  early  in  1677 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  include  the  whole 
period  of  his  labours  as  an  author.  To  the  labour,  assuredly  im- 
mense, of  the  composition  of  such  works  as  the  **  Ethica/*  we  have 
to  add  that  of  the  trade  by  which  he  gained  his  daily  bread. 
Phthisis  is  a  disease  of  a  peculiarly  enervating  nature,  peculiarly 
destructive  of  the  courage  necessary  to  support  such  long  ^ 
arduous  work.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  uh'  ^ 
of  a  phthisical  diathesis,  Spinoza  brought  on  an  attack  of  consump- 
tion by  undue  abandonment^to  his  sedentaiy  mode  of  life  ?  "  He 
would  sometimes  pass  three  months  without  leaving  the  house/* 
By  such  a  mode  of  life  disease  must  have  been  brought  on, 

Spin(>:aa  escaped  a  lingering  ilhiess,  dnd  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  of  Febniar>%  1677,  placidly  breathed  his  last.  The  toiigae 
of  slander  was  not  piileiiced  by  the  presence  of  death.  The 
imaginations  uf  the  seventeenth  century  could  not  help  dressing 
out  the  "  deathbeds  of  infidels "  witli  the  blackest  colours  and 
the  most  horribly  fantastic  incidents.  Wo  do  not  know  whether 
the  profession  of  Pantheism  in  particular  was   ^  \   to  be 

visited  with  •'homble  deaths  brtmght  on  by  sp-  iseases;*' 

but  our  great  writers  epigram  loses  all  appearance  of  caricature 
when  we  I  it  with  the  rumours  that  were  current  on  the 

occaaion  <- 1  ^  '.;Vh  death.  The  author  of  "  Menagiana,"' a  V)Ook 
published  in  Amsterdam  in  1695,  asserts  that  ho  died  in  Franco, 
fr        '    i      "1    *       piit  into  the  P»astille*     Other  stories  r^ -  '   • 

pi  >        II   by  hhn   during  his  illnc\<s   in   order  l  I 
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visitors  "  the  sight  of  whom  would  importune  him*'  (that  is,  we 
imagine,  as  the  sight  of  the  blessed  forms  one  of  the  torments  of 
the  damned).  One  account  states  that  he  was  heard  frequently 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  during  his  illness,  with  a  sigh. 
Another  declares  that  he  was  heard  many  times  to  cry,  "  0  God  ! 
have  pity  on  me,  miserable  sinner  1 " — "  which  having  given 
occasion  to  those  around  him  to  ask  him  whether  he  now  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  whose  judgments  he  had  every  reason 
to  fear  after  his  death,  he  replied  that  the  words  had  only 
escaped  him  unintentionally,  by  force  of  habit."  Amongst  still 
other  tales,  we  read  that  he  kept  constantly  in  readiness  "  a  pre- 
paration of  Mandragora  juice,  which  he  drank  as  soon  as  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death,  .  .  .  and  having  drawn  the  curtains  of  his 
bed,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  losing  consciousness,  and  thus  passed 
from  this  life  into  eternity."  Even  the  worthy  and  usually  scru- 
pulous Golems  cannot  refrain  from  contributing  a  glimmer  of 
lurid  fancy  to  the  scene  ;  and  allows  his  dishke  of  Ludwig  Meyer's 
opinions  to  draw  him  into  writing,  that  no  sooner  was  Spinoza 
dead  than  he  "seized  a  ducat,  some  small  money  that  the  deceased 
had  left  on  the  table,  and  a  silver-handled  knife,  and  retreated 
with  his  booty."  Colerus  himself  has  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  falsehood  of  all  of  these  absurd  stories,  except  the  last,  which 
may  fairly  enough  be  written  down  as  too  absurd  to  need 
refutation.  It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  the  writer  of  Miiller's 
manuscript,  that  Spinoza  in  his  last  moments  may  have  given  his 
old  and  tried  friend  some  small  articles  as  keepsakes ;  and  that  this 
may  have  been  the  germ  from  which  the  Hbel  grew.    . 

Let  us  sum  up.  Spinoza  was  no  abstract  pedant,  susceptible  of 
being  fully  described  by  the  statement  of  a  handbook  of  hterature 
that  he  was  a  "mathematician  and  metaphysician,"  and  hved 
"  from  such  a  date  to  such  a  date,  in  such  and  such  places ; "  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  largely  and  eminently  human.  There  are 
two  natures  in  Spinoza,  that  of  the  man  of  quick,  wide  sympathies, 
to  whom  nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mystic  extra-mundane  reasoner.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life  we 
can  trace,  with  considerable  sureness,  the  quick  flashes  of  the 
fiery  southern  blood  that  fed  his  veins.  He  was  never  wanting  in 
impulsiveness,  but  impulse  in  him  was  always  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  reason ;  and  the  control  of  reason  grew  through  the 
lifelong  practice  of  reflection  and  restraint  into  an  ever  more 
perfect  mastery.  The  grandeur  and  the  majestic  pride  of  the 
Portuguese  he  retained  to  the  last.  His  Jewish  descent  appears 
in  the  lofty  confidence  that  enabled  him  to  stand  fast  in  the 
isolation  of  his  philosophic  vision,  mthdrawn  from  fellowship  with 
the  thoughts  of  men ;  alone,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old  time, 
with  God.     Labouidng  imremittingly  in  the  practice  of  piety,  he 
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Bucceeded  in  moulding  his  soul  at  length  into  a  form  of  consummate 
moral  beauty.  He  has  been  accused  of  pusillanimity,  we  have 
found  him  constantly  brave ;  of  bitterness,  and  we  have  met  with 
the  greatest  sweetness  of  disposition  and  of  behaviour  everywhere 
in  his  life ;  of  sensuality,  and  we  have  found  every  reason  ta 
believe  that  his  life  was  one  of  perfect  purity.  We  have  seen  him 
to  have  been  totally  devoid  of  ambition,  that  so  general  concomi- 
tant of  genius;  in  all  relations  of  life  we  have  found  him  sur- 
passingly modest,  aflFable,  sincere,  and  generous.  In  his  contempt, 
not  only  of  riches,  but  even  of  comfort,  he  was  almost  Quixotic. 
He  loved  truth  passionately,  and  with  perfect  disinterestedness. 
To  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  his  soul 
he  made  unheard-of  sacrifices,  and  it  is  by  his  splendid  solution  of 
this  thorny  practical  problem,  more  than  for  aught  else,  that  he 
has  wrung  from  us  our  unbounded  admiration  and  our  unbounded 
gratitude.  Let  us  not  fall  short  of  the  truth  through  fear  of  falling 
into  exaggeration : — Spinoza's  life  was  of  a  beauty  to  which  history 
can  hardly  find  a  parallel ;  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  21st 
of  February,  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  cracked  as  noble  and 
as  Bweet  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  breast. 

Arthub  Bolles  Lee. 


THE    SOCIAL    METHODS    OF    ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM  IN  ENGLAND. 


lyrUMERICALLY  the  Roman  CathoKcs  of  England  and  Wales 
J.1  are  a  feeble  folk,  and  so  incoherent  by  race  and  circumstance 
that  their  union  in  faith  is  a  continual  marvel.  Sanguine  indivi- 
duals of  their  communion  estimate  them  at  perhaps  a  miUion  and  a 
half,  but  it  seems  that  a  calculation  commonly  received  by  Catholics 
is  more  correct  wliich  counts  them  as  probably  one  twentieth  of 
the  population.  Of  these  about  sixnsevenths  are  Irish,  so  that  not 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  English,  at  the  most,  owe  spuitual 
allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

CathoKcs,  therefore,  have  full  opportimity  to  practise  the  austere 
virtues  ascribed  to  minorities,  and  three  himdred  years'  exile  from 
the  national  life  has  given  them  at  once  a  pecuHar  strength  and  a 
pectdiar  weakness  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  does  not  possess. 
English  CathoUcs  are  more  EngKsh  than  their  countrymen  in 
many  national  qualities,  and  they  have  joined  less  in  the  changes, 
poUtical  and  social,  of  the  modem  world.  Long  training  has 
strengthened  in  them  a  pride  and  reticence  which  shiinks  from 
allifimce,  whether  with  converts  of  their  own  race  or  with  the  Irish 
who  compose  the  niunerical  strength  of  their  Church  in  England. 
It  would  be  diflScuit  to  imagine  a  less  aggressive  people  than  are 
English  CathoKcs,  or  any  less  eager  to  embark  in  controversy 
with  their  neighbours.  Nor  are  the  Irish,  such  as  they  become  in 
our  great  cities,  likely  to  prove,  except  by  very  special  miracle, 
effective  champions  of  their  faith.  Notable  instances  occur  in 
which  Irish  piety  influences  persons  who  are  equaUy  suffering  and 
^^retched,  but  by  their  peculiar  virtues  the  Irish  are  apt  to  offend 
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not  less  than  by  their  foitles  5  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
incarnate,  if  arrayed  in  rags  and  ieaning  from  the  dens  of  Mary- 
lebone  or  St.  GiW,  would  hardly  commend  themselves  to  pros* 
perouB  EngUshmen  of  the  middle  class. 

As  a  missionaiy  force  then,  protesting  England  would  seem  to 
have  little  to  dread  from  that  twentieth  part  of  her  population,  of 
which  again  six-eevenths  are  those  by  their  race  the  parialis  of  lier 
poorest  parishes. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  oppo.site  extreme  r»f  the  social  scale 
CathoHcism  has  abundant  representatives  in  liieii  uf  high  rank  and 
high  culture,  of  the  oldest  historical  blood  and  the  newest  nine- 
teenth-century learning.  In  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  in  the 
various  qualities  which  make  a  tme  aristocracy,  the  Cathohc 
minority  is  so  rich  that  it  conquers  and  holds  a  position  in  the 
world's  sight  disproportionate  to  its  wealth  and  numbei's.  Vn(  - 
alarm  is  felt  by  those  whose  "invincible  ignorance"  prev 
their  understanding  why  this  handful  of  heterogeneous  people 
hold  together,  for  what  political  objects  such  social  combinations 
arc  endured,  and  what  delusion  can  bind  in  one  Bupei^stitiou  a 
Newman  and  a  WWtechapel  ** coster;'  The  facts  of  Catholic 
coherence  are  cei'tainly  sti-angc  and  grow  stranger  as  they  arc 
studied.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  old-fashioned  behevei'S  in 
''Protestantism"  should  associate  Satan  and  the  scarlet  lady 
with  the  forces  of  Catbolicism  ;  tliat  newer  thought  ehoiJd  shunt 
the  subject  of  Papal  Christianity  into  the  limbo  of  "unknow- 
able" things,  and  treat  its  renascent  vitality  as  a  fact  of 
curious  historical  reversion,  to  be  temporarily  forgiven  as  perhaps 
usefid  in  the  education  and  direction  of  the  emotions.  But  srill 
the  fact  is  a  considerable  fact^  and  may  well  interest  those 
who  are  not  snlBciently  sure  of  the  necessary  evolution  and 
progress  of  humanity  to  neglect  the  actual  tendencies  of  social 
forces. 

It  is  well-nigh  miraculous  that  there  should  be  any  Catholics  in 
England.  In  Ireland,  the  **  melancholy  ocean/'  the  bogs,  and  the 
supposed  general  "  wrong-headedneBs  *'  of  tbe  people  combine  to 
lessen  English  surprise  at  the  tenacity  with  which  tlio  Irish  have 
clung  to  their  faith,  but  in  England  it  is  strange  that  they  should 
not  have  lost  it  yet  more  than  they  have,  in  the  crowded  centres 
of  our  industry. 

Without  touching  on  the  difficulties  of  the  past  for  Catliolics,  a 
fair  conception  can  hardly  be  obtained  of  their  present  weakness, 
political  and  social ;  b^it  well-informed  persons  are  probably 
sufiieienti y  acquainted  with  the  temporal  disabihties  of  the  Papist 
million  and  a^quarter  who  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  sing  the  songs 
of  Zion,  to  appreciate  the  remarkable  vitality  of  Catholicism.  In 
spite  of  all  national  disparagement  and  dislike  it  works  on,  where 
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socially  needed,  in  increasing  power.  As  leaven  leavens  dough, 
it  converts  by  silent  and  secret  law,  of  which  men  are  but  obedient 
servants,  the  undigested  and  even  dangerous  materials  of  society, 
into  strength-giving  and  precious  force. 

By  a  sKght  attempt  to  sketch  some  facts  which  indicate  the 
working  of  CathoHc  charity  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
the  writer  of  this  article  would,  however  feebly,  indicate  at  once 
the  need  and  the  active  usefulness  in  our  modern  England 
of  Christianity  such  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  Roman  tradition, 
from  times  when  the  dangers  and  evils  of  a  gorgeous  civiliza- 
tion were  even  greater  than  they  now  are. 

Now,  as  then,  there  is  that  antagonism  of  nationalism  and 
naturalism,  of  paganism  and  pantheism,  in  which  the  excellence  of 
Christian  methods  of  life  and  thought  seems  to  be  proved  as  it  iff 
not  proved  in  times  of  faith  and  obedience.  Those  methods  which 
have  been  preserved  through  all  social  transitions  by  the  Catholic 
Church  are  more  and  more  followed  by  her  as  social  difficulties 
multiply.  Cassandra  warns  us  of  rocks  ahead  and  propounds  the 
enigmas  of  modem  life.  CathoUcism  sets  in  our  sight  an  ark,  and 
to  all  who  lend  their  eara  offers  reasonable  solution  of  social 
problems.  As  we  fare  onward,  amid  gathering  stonns  and  by 
unknown  paths,  it  is  not  strange,  except  to  men  blinded  by 
prejudice,  that  Catholicism  should  gain  in  the  estimation  of  per- 
plexed and  suffering  persons,  and  that  as  perplexed  and  suffering 
persons  multiply  the  force  of  this  the  only  logical  Christianity 
should  increase.  Were  there  but  one  church,  and  that  in  Wapping ; 
were  there  but  one  priest,  and  he  an  ahen,  guilty  of  brogue 
even  in  the  Latin  of  the  Mass ;  CathoUcism  must  assert  itself 
in  a  society  such  as  ours,  to  which  its  dogmas  and  its  methods 
of  Hfe  have  become  useful  for  progress  if  not  for  mere  pre- 
servation. 

Li  America  it  would  appear  that  this  force  of  Cathohcism  is  not 
only  comparatively  latent  as  here,  but  apparent  in  a  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  numbers  carrying  with  them  social  power.  In 
England  there  is  Uttle  development  as  yet  of  distinctive  Romanism, 
though  by  many  imacknowledged  channels  streamlets  of  Catho- 
hcism are  fertilizing  the  Enghsh  soil.  The  actual  increase  of  profess- 
ing Roman  CathoUcs  has  been  checked,  so  that  there  is  probably 
Uttle  if  any  addition  made  to  their  numbera  by  conversion 
equivalent  to  the  defections  caused  by  Poor-law  regulations,  by 
national  prejudice,  and  by  the  poverty  of  the  community. 

The  few  trustworthy  statistics  that  exist  of  Roman  CathoUc 
subscriptions  for  charitable  purposes,  would  appear  to  prove  either 
singular  poverty  or  singular  inertness  in  the  commimity,  if  its 
extraordinary  circumstances  were  not  fully  acknowledged.  In 
Fry's  List  of  London  Charities,  the  return  of  moneys  contributed 
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by  Catholics  to  their  various  associations  gives  but  £48,407  as 
the  income  of  twenty-four  charities,  there  being  no  return  for 
twelve,  Cathohcism  must  do  its  work  without  the  millions  tlmt 
are  yearly  placed  to  the  credit  of  Anglican  and  Dissenting 
charity.  A  few  hundred  persons  of  liberal  income  are  heavily 
weighed  by  Irish  needs;  for,  though  Iiiehmen  contribute  pence 
and  shillings  for  the  support  of  their  Church  as  do  no  otlier  Non- 
conformist working  men,  yet  they  find  bare  existence  on  earth  too 
difficult  a  problem  for  the  most  part  to  have  much  margin  for 
spiritual  expenses. 

It  is  a  hard  saying  in  our  w^ell-to-do  world,  but  there  are 
symptoms  of  a  change  from  the  social  condition  in  which  money 
was  of  all  powers  the  most  powerful.  Capital  has  had  some 
shrewd  blows  dealt  to  it,  and  the  labour  of  the  poor  is  felt  to 
be  more  important  than  tlie  money-bags  of  the  middle  classes. 
Now  Cathohcism  has  little  hold  on  the  wealthy  middle  class. 
That  mass  of  dough  is  not  yet  fit  for  leavening  if  it  ever  mil  be, 
but  in  proportion  as  labour  regains  its  due  position,  labour  of  mind 
and  intellect,  or  labour  of  hand  and  trained  muscle,  wealth  will 
cease  to  hold  the  keys  of  English  creeds  as  it  has  done  for  so  long, 
and  the  poverty  of  Catholics  may  be  less  disadvantageous  to 
the  growth  of  Catholicism.  Still  the  poverty  of  Catholics  might 
meantime  allay  the  fears  of  that  comfortable  class  who  only 
beUeve  m  rehgion  when  it  wears  broadcloth  on  Sundays.  Roman* 
ism  wears  in  London  the  Hveiy  of  its  founder,  however  much 
state  patronage  nmj  have  endowed  it  elsewhere  with  the  disabili- 
ties of  wealth,  and  it  owes  little,  if  any,  of  its  increasing  influence 
to  the  landed  property  of  its  few  social  grandees. 

Koman  Cathohcism  in  England  lives  from  year  to  year  as  its 
**  Uttlc  sisters  of  the  poor  "  do  from  day  to  day,  with  but  scanty 
means,  yet  with  more  good  work  to  show,  in  proportion,  than 
could  easily  be  beheved  by  those  who  know  its  material  resources 
but  who  have  not  yet  let  themselves  be  convinced  of  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  England,  whether  for  social 
reform  or  for  social  preservation,  in  culture  of  the  higher  emotions 
or  in  restraint  of  some  encroaching  vices. 

To  write  of  the  work  done  by  Catholic  charity  in  London*  is 
no  doubt  to  invite  comparisons  where  Protestantism  is  specially 
strong,  and  when  by  lack  of  coherence,  by  hereditary  disorgan- 
ization, and  reticence,  Catholics  are  at  a  disadvantage.  While 
fully  admitting  that  gallant  work  has  been  done,  notably  by 
Anghcans,  and  ^vitli  growing  zeal,  in  our  centres  of  barbarism*  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out  that  difficulties  too  often  unsuc- 
cessfully dealt  with  are  met  by  Catholic  methods ;  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dead  weight  of  legislation  and  prejudice  which  has 
accumulated  during  three  centuries  in  a  nation  which  [)re-eminently 
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dislikes  that  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  Catholicism,  working  by  means 
apparently  so  irreconcilable  as  to  be  worse  than  ineflFective,  has 
already  done  the  work  of  a  true  reKgion  in  places  and  among 
persons  that  have  been  dangerously  neglected. 

Since  its  emancipation  the  development  of  CathoUc  charity  among 
the  wastrels  of  the  State  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  man's  rights,  to  regulate  with 
best  wisdom  the  methods  of  true  progress,  and  to  hold  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  secrets  of  our  being,  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
happiness  is  secured  to  every  man,  whatever  his  place  in  society. 

Iri^h  discontent,  transplanted  to  our  great  centres  of  labour, 
would  have  been  ere  now  a  serious  danger  but  for  the  fortu- 
nate amenableness  to  CathoKc  law  of  the  despairing  victims 
of  Enghsh  misrule  in  Ireland.  The  starving  population  trans- 
planted from  agricultural  to  city  life  bore  the  transition  badly.  It 
was  too  sudden  for  their  balance.  Their  natural  gifts  of  imagi- 
nation and  faith,  their  best  quahties,  exposed  them  to  every 
degradation.  Circumstances  and  associations  which  had  kept 
them  long  free  from  some  glaring  vices  of  our  modem  world,  fail 
the  Irishman  in  an  Enghsh  "  rookerj''."  He  does  not  understand 
the  neigh  of  the  Hounynhms.  He  cannot  eat  out  of  their  mangers, 
he  has  no  sympathy  with  their  aims,  he  imdervalues  the  comforts 
of  their  clean  straw  and  excellent  oats,  and  too  generally  he 
becomes  a  yahoo. 

By  every  poHtical  and  social  law,  the  miUion  of  Irish  settled 
wherever  the  roughest  and  worst  paid  labour  has  to  be  done, 
ought  to  be  the  least  manageable  and  the  most  explosive  of  the 
dangerous  classes.  Imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  more  primi- 
tive and  patriarchal  existence,  no  people  are  more  faithful  to  the 
duties  and  more  graced  by  the  rewards  of  family  life  than  the 
Irish  at  home.  In  England  this  is  shattered  for  them,  with 
accompanying  shipwreck  of  that  respect  for  authority  and  for 
woman  which  is  the  groundwork  of  their  "  home "  virtues.  To 
Kve  at  all,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Irish  miners,  bricklayers, 
dock  labourers,  and  the  Kke  must  also  work  with  all  the  sad,  set 
rage  of  Hood's  sempstress.  The  Irish  do  not  appreciate  even 
when  they  can  earn  the  substantial  cakes  and  ale  that  are  the 
reward  of  the  more  solid  British  workman.  Relaxation  from  toil 
means  to  them  reckless  waste,  just  as  the  recoil  of  a  sapling  is  more 
vehement  after  tension  than  that  of  an  iron  rod.  That  the  Irish 
do  not  figure  yet  more  largely  than  they  do  in  the  criminal  statistics 
of  our  great  cities,  that  this  aUen  million  is  not  an  advanced 
cancer  in  the  English  body  poKtic,  is  due  not  to  poUcemen,  but 
to  priests;  not  to  "necessary  progress,"  but  to  the  agents  of 
CathoUc  charity.  It  is  known  to  a  few  how  on  more  than  one 
occasion  every  nerve  of  those  who  had  influence  has  been  strained 
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to  prevent  mischief  when  the  Irish  tDillion  have  been  stirred  by 
sotne  offence  or  by  some  (lemtigogue. 

There  IB  surely  a  notable  social  and  political  force  in  the  methods 
which  have  restrained  this  imndy  element  in  English  life,  whidi 
binds  together  with  these  poor  Irish  in  confessed  Inothcrhood 
men  of  the  highest  cnlture  and  faculties,  which  gives  patience  to 
the  somewhat  too  '*  EngUsh  "  remnant  of  a  mediaeval  Church,  so 
that  it  can  bear,  and  even  court  companionship  with  the  certainly 
too  "Irish''  immigrants. 

Nor  can  the  most  ingenious  critic  attribute  the  advance  of 
Catholic  principles  to  the  special  acuteness  of  any  particular 
intriguer.  It  has  been»  perhapSi  marked  rather  by  personal 
blunders  than  by  triumphs.  The  leaven  works  in  spit©  of  some 
Parliamentary'  defendens  of  the  faitlu  in  spite  of  platform  exhibi- 
tions of  weakness,  and  foolish  partisanship  with  this  or  that  errant 
Bourbon.  And  it  works  chiefly  in  places  that  are  little  likely  to 
excite  the  ambitions  of  men,  but  where  exist  disgraceful  misery  and 
a  squalor,  extreme  as  is  tlie  extreme  of  luxur}^  in  West  London* 

Some  notion  of  how  Cathohcism  is  earning  that  respect  from 
men  which,  as  social  pressure  proves  the  value  of  its  social 
methods,  must  be  conceded  to  it  even  by  iJiose  who  do  not  accept 
Cathohc  dogmas,  maybe  got  by  a  visit  to  any  oCthe  East  London 
lliBsione.  Man's  life  is  simpliiied  there,  and  the  tnie  eonditiime  of 
it  can  be  better  studied  than  in  the  confusions  of  leisurely  wealth 
at  the  other  side  of  the  gi-eat  city. 

Do  many  oi  the  readers  of  this  paper  know  Stratford — Giaucer  8 
Stratford-atte-Bow  ?  In  it  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  Cathohc 
Missions  which  are  multiplying  in  the  poorer  parts  of  England, 
but  it  is  favoured  by  the  settlement  there  of  seven  brown-habited 
Franciscans,  who  have  established  schools  and  services  which  the 
one  priest  fonnerly  in  charge  could  not  attempt.  The  district 
under  their  care  is  large  in  extent,  and  the  population  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  scattered,  to  the  injuiy  of  its  schools,  for  infante 
cannot  walk  miles  and  cross  a  network  of  tramways  to  and  from 
then*  school,  and  even  older  children  are  more  or  less  absorbed  by 
Board  Schools  and  others  near  at  hand.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  workers  of  the  rougher  sort.  A  draper,  in  a  small  way, 
is  the  richest  and  most  impoi-tant  member  of  the  congregation* 
There  are  not  any  sensational  horrora  at  Stmtford  of  outlawed 
**com'ta*'  and  close-packed  himian  dens,  nor  docs  West  End 
charity  materially  help  the  community,  IStiU  the  railway  labourers 
and  roughs  must  have  their  church,  and  even  mortgage  their 
weekly  pay  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling  a  week  or  more  to  discharge 
the  debt  they  incurred  in  its  erection.  They  take  strong  personal 
interest  in  every  detail  of  the  mission  expenseB,  and,  hand  in  hand 
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with  the  Franciscans,  support  three  schools,  and  propose  to  build 
a  fourth  for  infants,  and  maintain  in  decent  splendour  the  worship 
of  their  God.  They  are  even  olBFended  if  not  consulted,  and  give 
to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  community  a  common  interest 
that  other  workmen  would  spend  on  clubs  certainly  less  useful  in 
right  culture  of  the  emotions. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  thus  founded  and  maintained 
their  church,  and  who  have  elected  to  follow  the  "  ancient  ways," 
live  in  streets,  of  which  there  are  miles  in  East  London.  Each 
house  in  them  has  three  rooms — each  room  holds  a  family,  and  if 
a  stray  lodger  can  be  found  to  help  to  pay  the  average  rent  of 
four  shillings  a  week,  a  screen  of  rags  is  set  up,  and  he  or  she  is 
taken  in,  with  very  careful  observance  of  that  decency  which  is 
dear  to  the  poorest  Irish. 

Such  poverty  means  dirt  and  rags,  enforced  abstinence  in  food, 
too  often  reUeved  by  beer.  Can  an  EngUshman  beHeve  that  Church 
law  is  kept  even  in  Friday-fasting,  when  spring  onions  and  tea 
without  milk  make  up  the  meal,  perhaps  so  preparing  usefully  the 
law-keepers  for  a  time  of  beef  and  mutton  famine  ? 

Fortunately  at  Stratford  home  ties  are  not  shattered  as  in  other 
places  by  the  necessities  of  labour,  and  home  affections  and  duties 
are  at  once  the  best  foimdations  and  the  best  results  of  social  order 
and  reKgious  life.  Sack-making  is  the  principal  employment  for 
women,  and  a  woman  will  toil  with  stiff,  bruised  fingers,  and  sew 
up  her  fifty  sacks  a  day  almost  cheerfully  if  she  can  keep  at  home. 
The  tenpence  or  shilling,  her  utmost  gain,  goes  farther  if  the 
mother  of  the  house  need  not  travel  abroad  for  it,  and  the  general 
quaHty  of  Irish  Ufe  at  Stratford  proves  the  importance  of  the  fire- 
side to  that  still  semi-patriarchal  people.  The  chief  employment 
in  the  district  is  suppKed  by  a  jute  factory,  whence  comes  the 
incessant  stream  of  sacking,  needing  the  incessant  stitching  of 
the  neighbouring  women.  Some  hundred  Catholic  girls  work  in 
the  factory,  and  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  when  passing  through 
its  long  lanes  of  reels  and  looms,  these  girls  were  easily  recog- 
nizable by  their  decent  faces  and  their  good  manner  when 
addressed.  The  high  pressure  of  the  place  had  not  spoiled  some 
indescribable  grace  of  home  and  spiritual  consciousness  in  them. 
Time  was  avidly  used,  as  it  must  be  in  our  competing  industry ; 
but  there  was  a  hint  of  eternity  in  some  of  the  dusty  and  hot 
faces.  The  last  farthing  was  got  out  of  the  knotted  veins  and 
nimble  fingers,  but  there  was  in  their  recognition  of  him  by  the 
girls  a  gleam  of  hope  in  other  wealth  as  one  of  the  Franciscan 
priests  passed  by.  Meantime  the  CathoUc  "  hands  "  had  by  good 
conduct  secured  a  preference  from  the  manager.  It  is  for  their 
woridly  advantage  that  many  of  them  visit  their  church  daily 
instead  of  the  penny  gaff  or  the  "  public." 
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In  the  most  wretched  Catholic  home  where  faith  is  retained^ 
there  is  also  culture.  Not  a  room  at  Stratford  but  ha«  its  walls 
hung  with  more  or  lees  rude  pictures  of  Divine  meaning.  The 
family  of  Nazaretli,  the  Crucifixion,  and  Uke  images,  seem  to 
throw  Hght  on  the  suffering  and  poveiiy  of  the  inmates.  In  one 
home  visited  by  the  writer,  a  fair  engraving  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
**Last  Supper'*  hung  opposite  a  girl  dying  of  decline*  Her  sister,  a 
comely  factory  **  hand/'  home  for  her  dinner  of  bread  and  tea, 
arranged  the  bundle  of  rags  against  which  the  sick  girls  head 
was  propped.  "  Do  you  ever  get  a  holiday  in  the  forest  ? "  the 
writer  asked.  "  How  should  I,  when  I  haven't  a  change  of  clothes 
or  any  spare  money? ''  she  said  very  quietly.  The  holy  days  and 
eei^ces  uf  her  Church  made  the  year  bearable  to  her  monotonous 
labour.  The  factory  girl,  as  she  stood  calm,  contented»  and 
strong,  showed  higher  culture  than  many  an  enuiite  professor  of 
Wt)mcn  s  i-ights  cmmnied  with  all  possible  ologies.  The  methods 
and  aims  of  CathoUc  charity,  not  less  than  its  success,  can 
beet  be  studied  in  such  places  and  such  a  population.  The 
*' wilderness ''  has  at  Stratford  begun  to  **  blossom/'  and  there 
are  signs  of  fruitage.  The  Stratford  schools  show  for  boys 
a  higher  percentage  than  the  average  in  passes  and  in  attend- 
ance; while  in  the  girls*  school,  where  are  ninety-six  in  avemge 
attendance,  there  were  but  three  partial  failures  at  the  inspec- 
tion. Found  in  greatest  activity  in  every  centre  where  work 
is  hardest,  it  would  appear  that  Catholicism  is  pro\qng  itself  the 
people's  friend,  and  gradually  the  people  will  recognize  its  uses. 
The  recognition  may  be  deferred  by  national  prosperity;  the 
wealthy  middle  classes  object  to  unendowed  sheplierds  lately 
come  from  outlawry  and  the  wilderness,  much  as  the  Hebrew 
army  objected  to  David.  But  there  are  crises  in  national  life 
when  Gohaths  appear,  not  to  be  slain  by  any  man  but  David* 
Indeed,  when  society  simplifies  Itself,  as  in  East  London,  to  certain 
primeval  facts  of  life,  toil,  and  death,  the  time  is  near  when  primeval 
revelations  of  a  Divine  justice  and  promises  of  Divine  mercy  must 
be  rightly  valued, 

Withotit  the  authoritative  teaching  of  such  good  news,  the  luutK 
of  Ufe  in  Whitechapel  and  Wapping  excuse  the  revolt  of  conscience 
against  circumstance  and  a  deep-seated  scepticism  of  the  benefits 
of  Bible  lore.  The  wildest  dreams  of  social  evolution  are  courted 
as  a  relief^  and  pathetic  efforts  towards  charitable  neiglibourli- 
ness  are  made  by  men  who  very  reasonably  reject  the  spurious 
Christianity,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  in  England,  but  who 
all  the  more  keenly  feel  the  need  of  supplementing  its  social  short- 
comings. But  however  passionately  individual  benevolence  would 
«tmggle  against  diTmkcnness  and  other  vices  which  are  gaining 
on  our  modern  world,  it  appears  quite  unequal  to  check  the  dis- 
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content  and  envy  and  the  physical  deterioration  that  weaken  the 
national  life. 

Missionaries  of  good  laws  and  wise  customs  are  wanted  rather 
than  spasmodic  pity  and  lavish  subscriptions.  As  yet,  no  better 
summary  of  the  laws  that  further  social  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made  than  the  Decalogue  as  interpreted  by  Christ,  and  the 
Decalogue  is  the  basis  of  Catholic  charity.  Its  action  is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  venerable  precepts  which  have  so  well  esta- 
blished the  three  great  social  bulwarks — respect  for  God,  respect 
for  parents,  and  respect  for  women ;  and  its  virtue  lies  in  the  right 
adaptation  of  the  commandments  securing  these  to  modem  society. 

The  Irish  immigrants  of  the  "  famine ''  who  were  in  well-nigh 
desperate  case,  fortunately  knew  a  dogmatic  creed  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  by  heart.  There  was  a  curious  con-espondence 
in  date  between  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  with 
aU  its  sub-machinery,  and  the  influx  of  starving  exiles  from  Ire- 
land so  unprepared  for  superior  civilization  that  they  could  not 
carry  their  beer  with  propriety  and  good  fellowship;  so  ready  to 
fight  as  to  add  largely  to  the  statistics  of  crime,  yet,  poor  souls, 
seldom  able  to  fight  with  the  success  that  earns  at  least  the  con- 
sideration of  fellow  roughs.  The  milHon  of  Irish  were,  and  still 
are,  an  unpleasing  feature  in  English  life.  Zealous  Anglicans  shrink 
from  meddling,  though  well  inclined,  with  these  fierce  professors  of 
the  Romish  faith  and  savage  manners.  Wealth  passes  them  by, 
and  they  have  little  help  from  Protestant  endowments.  Drowning^ 
in  the  mud  of  London,  they  have  none  but  casual  assistance  from 
the  relieving  officer ;  the  Catholic  Church  has  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  has  proved  the  value  of  her  methods  so  well,  that  she  has  made 
out  a  title  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  London  Irish,  but  the  London 
English  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  are  signs,  to  those  who  will 
read  them,  of  CathoUc  revival,  not  among  kings  and  govemoi's, 
but  in  the  centres  of  labour  throughout  Western  Europe.  Where 
there  is  greatest  social  antagonism,  Catholicism  cussei-ts  itself  as 
guardian  of  human  order  and  helper  of  the  oppressed.  Gene- 
rations Hve  and  die  who  know  not  the  gospels  of  science,  and  who 
find  themselves  in  much  the  same  case  as  the  oppressed  of  Goshen, 
of  Babylon,  or  of  imperial  Rome ;  but  Cathohcism  is  now,  as  then, 
the  lawgiver,  the  prophet,  the  saviour  of  that  special  brotherhood 
which  keeps  alive  the  good  traditions  of  humanity. 

In  Stratford  the  work  done  by  CathoUc  charity  is  not  seen  in 
the  strong  Hght  and  shade  of  more  sensational  districts,  though  it 
is  an  instance  of  the  unpretentious  influence  for  good  of  a  religious 
commimity  in  a  monotonously  poor  neighbourhood.  But  the  Tower 
Hill  Mission  deals  with  as  wretched  a  population  as  is  to  be  found 
in  London,  or  probably  in  the  world. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  reading  public  were  much  exercised  by 
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descriptions  of  the  horrors  of  Whitechapel  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Civilization  was  disgraced  witliin  halt-a-milo  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Policemen  could  do  nothing  but  sViut  into  its  haunts 
thcj  rampant  eavagery  of  East  London;  while  national  charity 
offered  its  **  caenal  ward  **  to  working  men  out  of  employment. 
Fervent  Ritualisms,  enthusiastic  rather  than  profound  professors  of 
fragmentary  Christianity,  aped  Catholic  methods  vnth.  an  excess  of 
outward  obaen^anco  which  earned  for  them  little  else  but  mob- 
insult  and  newspaper  impei'tinence.  There  seemed  little  help  for 
Whitechapel  from  scientific  legislation  or  Exeter  HaU  epeeches* 

Just  at  that  time  a  priest  belonging  to  the  order  bearing 
the  '*  un-English"  name,  **  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  got  to- 
gether some  fifty  Irish  labourers  of  WTiitechapel  and  preached  to 
them  under  a  railway  arch.  The  fifty  increased  to  five  hundred 
before  long,  and  the  congregation  migrated  from  the  railway  arch 
to  a  garret,  and  thence  to  a  tempomry  iron  church.  Meantime  by 
much  begging,  by  the  help  of  a  few  benefactoitt  of  the  upper 
world,  but  chiefly  by  the  pence  and  faiihijigs  of  the  Romish  roughs 
thereabouts,  schools  were  built.  In  the  upper  school-room  the 
services  of  the  Cliurch  were  carried  on  until  it  overflowed,  so  that 
six  masses  on  Sunday  and  three  on  weekdays,  besides  a  sermon 
and  service  every  evening,  hardly  suppUed  the  wants  of  the  con- 
gregation. After  a  time  it  became  possible  to  reward  these  poor 
Irish  of  Whitechapel,  and  to  comfort  the  souls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood living  in  daily  pam  of  ngliness  and  squalor,  by  a  worthy 
temple.  On  the  22nd  of  June  last  a  church,  in  winch  there 
has  been  no  stint  of  beautiful  materials,  was  opened  for  worship 
in  a  street  approached  from  the  Minories  by  a  nan*ow  passage 
called  GoodmauB  Yard.  The  alleys  and  courts  about  were  all  **<9i 
pie,'*  and  more  bunting  wms  displayed  than  Sultan  or  Shah  could 
have  hoped  for  if  they  had  passed  that  way.  There  was  satisfac- 
tion on  every  face  that  day,  as  if  a  nearer  prospect  of  heaven  were 
attained.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  worshippers  of 
every  rank,  from  the  Catholic  duke  and  **the*'  cardinal  to  the 
costcnnongers  and  sackmakei's  of  the  district.  The  fitness  of 
CathoHc  worship  was  never  better  vindicated.  The  beauty  and 
show  had  their  evident  uses  as  the  light  from  the  storied  window 
and  from  the  illumhied  altar  fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  dock 
labourers,  bricklayers,  and  poorest  poor.  The  gleam  was  reflected 
in  their  smile,  as  the  **Lauda,  Sion,"  worthily  sung,  swelled  through 
the  high  nave.  The  symbolism  of  the  euchaiistic  vestments,  the 
mitred  shepherd,  crozier  in  hand,  the  rising  incense  sweetening 
the  place  as  prayer  sweetens  lifej  were  **  understAnded  '*  of  that 
people  by  reason  of  their  very  wi-etchedness.  The  key  was  sup- 
plied to  the  frequent  coincidence  of  the  noblest  churches  hard  by 
the  poorest  popidations.    Ritual  is  not  "  pernicious  nonsense  '*  for 
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the  5,000  Catholics  of  the  Tower  Hill  Mission,  but  a  most  valuable 
help  towards  the  civilization  of  those  who  live  within  the  black 
shadows  of  modem  society. 

Enough  has  been  written  of  the  degradation  of  the  Whitechapel 
poor  and  of  their  dirt.  An  Irish  court  is  perhaps  most  wretched 
to  the  English  eye.  Crones  too  old  for  other  work  squat  on  the 
greasy  pavement  cutting  up  firewood,  which  they  have  painfully 
collected  from  rubbish-heaps  in  builders'  yards.  The  younger 
women  stand  round  some  hook  or  post  from  which  they  can  hang 
their  sacking  and  stitch  at  it  with  a  certain  rage  to  Hve  which 
makes  their  faces  fierce.  Up  narrow  stairs,  in  and  out  the  slimy 
passages  of  the  human  warren,  are  the  dark-brown  rooms  where 
crippled  bedsteads  are  heaped  with  rags  by  day,  by  night  with 
close-packed  human  creatures  ;  but  in  the  worst  houses  glimmers 
here  and  there  a  httle  print  of  the  Divine  Child,  the  Holy  Family, 
the  patient  and  suffering  God.  At  dinner  time — or  starving  time, 
it  may  be — cleaner  and  brighter  faces  appear,  bringing  sweetness 
and  light  to  the  dark  places.  They  belong  to  the  children  come 
from  school ;  the  elders  respect  them,  language  grows  decent  in 
the  presence  of  some  boy  or  girl  prepared,  it  maybe,  for  the  great 
event  in  a  Catholic's  life — ^that  of  First  Commimion — or  belonging 
to  some  "guild"  or  association  and  wearing  the  badge  of  good 
conduct  which  has  earned  his  or  her  distinction. 

Of  the  5,000  who  make  the  Tower  Hill  congregation,  the 
children  in  average  attendance  at  school  number,  according  to 
the  last  report,  over  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  general  average  in 
England  is  under  eight  per  cent. — a  difference  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  accounted  for  by  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  probably 
have  access  to  none  but  elementary  schools.  The  report  for  1876 
will  give  yet  more  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  mission  schools, 
which  were  suffering  in  1875  from  a  change  of  the  master  of 
the  boys'  school.  Even  then  their  proficiency  earned  a  grant  of 
£377  19^.,  or  a  fraction  over  fourteen  shiUings  a  scholar,  while  the 
general  average  was  for  that  year  125.  3^cZ.  At  the  last  examina- 
tions ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  children  presented  passed,  while 
the  general  average  is  a  fraction  over  eighty  per  cent.  These  are 
results  that  commend  the  methods  of  CathoUc  charity  among  the 
Irish  of  Whitechapel. 

But  let  the  three  R's  be  ever  so  assiduously  studied,  some 
Boeotians  inquiring  into  Whitechapel  manners  might  observe  that 
the  evils  of  drinking  go  far  to  outweigh  all  possible  good  from 
science  or  even  from  "letteiu" 

As  yet  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  no  way  has  been  sug- 
gested of  dealing  with  this  national  danger  which  will  lessen  it 
without  mischievous  interference  in  social  rights.  Protestant 
efforts,  except  so  far  as  they  imitate  the  ways  of  Catholics,  have 
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been  as  powerless  as  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  consolatory  that 
of  the  5,000  souls  of  the  Tower  Hill  mission  nearly  500  men  are 
bound  to  abstinence  from  strong  drinks.  Using  the  natural  influ- 
ences  of  religious  brotherhood,  more  potent  than  some  modern 
economists  might  suppose,  each  of  these  men  becomes  a  mis- 
sionary  of  temperance  among  his  fellows.  As  each  Catholic 
mission  in  England  is  a  centre  of  persevering  and  efficient  efforts 
towards  repressing  drunkenness,  the  usefulness  of  CathoHc  charity 
is  veiy  considei^ble.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  urgent  work,  it  has 
the  merit  of  elasticity.  Its  right  principles  of  brotherhood  that 
have  boiTie  the  test  of  centuries  can  meet  each  social  need;  and  as 
in  England  now^  wherever  there  is  most  urgent  call  for  reform,  for 
good-will  in  lessening  social  evils  and  in  teaching  higher  laws  of 
life,  there  will  the  active  if  scanty  forces  of  English  CathoUcism 
be  found. 

It  m  unnecessaiy  to  catalogue  the  various  good  works  which 
must  result  from  a  true  neighbourliness.  The  Catholic  charities 
of  London  are  good  samples  of  its  manifold  use  even  when  the 
conditions  of  society  are  veiy  unfavourable*  Not  this  or  that  sub- 
scription from  a  wealthy  chief,  or  this  or  that  appeal  of  peculiar 
eloquence  to  sporadic  benevolence,  demands  attention  when  wo 
consider  CathoHc  methoda,  but  rather  their  peculiar  fitness  for  our 
social  needs,  and,  as  pressure  increases,  the  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  CathoKc  solutions  of  certain  difficult  problems.  What  Kant 
has  called  the  **  sociable  unsociableness  of  man,*'  the  antagonism 
of  his  wish  for  society,  and  his  dislike  of  the  opposition  he  meets 
in  it,  are  regulated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  by 
no  other  religion,  to  a  resulting  progress.  The  isolation  of  indi- 
viduals in  our  great  cities  is  a  crjdng  danger,  and  no  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  deal  with  the  resulting  egotism  which,  if  in 
extreme,  w^oidd  break  up  society  and  sap  national  strength.  Yet 
it  is  fatal  to  the  tnie  prosperity  of  a  nation  that  individuahty 
should  not  be  a  constant  counterpoise  to  exaggerated  sociable- 
ness. 

The  first  of  the  two  precepts  w^hich  summarize  the  Catholic 
code  is  distinctly  calculated,  by  teaching  the  love  of  God,  to 
promote  the  highest  and  most  active  individuality,  for  in  con- 
ceiving of  Deity  mans  conception  of  himself  is  dignified  as  by  no 
other  means ;  and  in  contemplating  the  individuality  of  God,  his 
own  indi^-iduality  is  strengthened  and  justified.  The  second 
Catholic  commandment  is  inseparable  from  the  first  in  their 
double  action  towards  the  highest  development  of  man.  "In 
society/'  again  to  quote  Kant,  "  man  feels  that  he  becomes  more 
a  man.''  This  power  of  society  may  be  called  by  an  old-fashioned 
name.  It  is  the  power  of  neighbourliness.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
cultme  and  art,  and  if  it  be  a  means  by  which,  as  Kant  aasertai 
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we  have  risen  from  "  brutishness,"  we  perceive  that  neighbour- 
liness is  not  merely  what  ascetics  would  call  a  "  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion," but  an  important  means  towards  progress  and  prosperity. 
If  individuaUty  break  out  of  bounds  society  perishes,  nor  can 
"  government"  deal  effectually  in  repression  of  refractory  egotism 
•unless  its  edicts  be  seconded  by  that  habitual  neighbourliness 
which  results  from  Christian  teaching.  However  notable  and 
grievous  have  been  the  breaches  of  the  second  precept  of  the 
Christian  law,  it  has  been  a  mcdn  agent  in  European  pre-eminence, 
for  by  it  the  highest  sociableness  is  secured  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. Apart  from  its  dogmatic  value,  the  use  of  Catholicism  as 
social  cement  has  probably  been  under-estimated  by  the  fairest 
sociologist  who  is  not  a  Catholic ;  but  it  will  every  year  gain 
larger  acknowledgment  as  historic  prejudices  disappear,  and  the 
science  of  human  life  is  better  understood. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  only  a  wise  direction  of  the 
emotions  can  secure  social  coherence  and  true  progress.  Great 
religions,  which  have  with  more  or  less  wisdom  directed  the 
emotions,  have  ever  been  a  mainspring  in  the  action  of  great 
nations  and  powerful  societies.  The  most  complete  intellectual 
training  could  not  secure  the  goods  man  chiefly  desires  unless  his 
amotions  be  cultivated  and  controlled  by  special  education,  more 
important  to  him  than  the  illumination  of  his  mind,  inasmuch  ba 
intellectual  error  can  be  to  some  extent  corrected  by  the  witness 
of  our  senses,  while  moral  or  emotional  error  is  Httle  checked,  but 
rather  liable  to  be  aggravated,  by  our  external  perceptions.  What- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  humanity,  it  cannot  yet  dispense  with 
the  machinery  which  would  seem  best  suited  for  the  culture  of 
the  emotions ;  and  in  the  growing  esteem  for  Catholic  methods  of 
securing  neighbourliness,  there  appears  a  recognition  of  their 
value  and  their  superiority  in  securing  a  corresponding  social 
coherence. 

To  those  who  believe  in  its  Divine  mission,  the  elasticity  and 
adaptableness  of  these  methods  to  every  phase  of  human  life  are 
fresh  proofs  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Catholicism;  but  in 
any  case  the  success  and  usefulness  of  CathoUc  neighbourliness  is 
noteworthy,  even  when  necessarily  shown  on  so  small  a  scale  as 
in  England.  Each  religious  house,  each  school,  each  ripple  from 
the  central  power,  hints  of  its  value  to  modem  society. 

Every  CathoUc  bound  by  the  dogmas  of  his  Church  is  also  bound 
by  its  laws  of  neighbourliness.  The  "works  of  mercy,"  the 
"  virtues,"  defined  long  ago  and  part  of  eveiy  Catholic  infant's 
knowledge,  were  never  more  needed  than  in  our  modem  world ; 
and  the  value  of  that  steady  teaching  of  the  duty  of  brotherhood 
is  felt  wherever  a  Catholic  mission  is  established,  and  most  felt 
where  individuality   threatens  to  be    dangerous.    The  waning 
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influences  of  fomily  life,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  fouDcLitioii 
of  all  proeperouB  societies,  are  revived  by  Catholic  laws  and 
customs,  wliich  are  never  stricter  than  in  de&iition  of  parental 
aud  filial  duty,  never  more  nncompro raising  tlian  in  support  of 
ahnost  excessive  womanly  prerogative.  The  friction  of  labour 
aud  capital,  and,  what  m  yet  worse,  the  antagonism  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  are  mitigated  by  that  culture  of  the  emotions 
wliich  IS  a  special  care  of  Catholic  rniBsionaries.  A  common 
brotherhood  in  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  in  obHgatory  wur- 
sliip,  in  spiritual  aim  and  discipline,  and  most  of  all  in  commimity 
of  creed,  restores  equality  between  man  and  man  in  all  higher 
interests,  and  redresses  inequaUties  as  no  mundane  comiuimism 
could  do.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  sei-vice  rendered 
by  Catholicism,  even  in  its  present  restricted  and  sporadic  action^ 
in  mitigating  strikes  and  keeping  peace  among  the  miners  and 
navvies  under  its  influence,  though  its  full  action  cannot  be  felt 
until  the  holders  of  capital  and  the  employers  of  labour  are  also 
influenced  by  its  law  of  neighbourliness*  lleantime  no  social 
problem  is  more  urgent  than  how  to  check  the  increasing  diver- 
gence in  aim  and  manner  of  li\ang  between  the  rich  and  poor ; 
and  no  men  are  so  earnestly  laboumig  in  the  common  round  of 
their  mission  work  to  solve  the  problem  as  are  the  four  hundred 
priests  who  work  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 

As  a  sample  of  the  energy  of  Catholic  ueighbonrUness,  the  list 
of  means  by  which  the  devotion  and  goodwill  of  the  people  are 
aroused  may  be  quoted  from  the  otticial  report  of  any  of  the 
London  Missions.  In  the  East  there  is  great  activity,  and  the 
reader  who  chiefly  judges  of  Catholic  vitaUty  by  a  stray  and 
resonant  conversion  in  the  West  End,  by  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ence, or  by  an  ''EvaugeUcal**  cry  of  alarm  in  the  House  or  at 
Exeter  Hall,  will  probably  be  siirprised  at  the  work  carried  on 
when  certainly  there  are  no  ambitious  or  political  motives  for  it* 

At  Moorfields,  there  is  this  work  done.  On  Smidays  and  holy 
days  there  are  five  masses ;  on  Simdays  catechism  at  three  o'cloclc, 
and  afternoon  Benediction  on  the  third  Sunday  of  every  month  ; 
Vespei's  and  sermon  every  Smiday  at  seven,  and  half-past  seven 
on  holy  days;  three  masses  and  an  evening  service  every  week- 
day. Tuesday,  devotions  and  temperance  pledge  given  in  tho 
Bchooh'oom.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  rosaiy  is  recited  with 
night  prayers,  Thursday,  rosary  sermon  and  Benediction.  The 
first  Friday  of  the  month,  devotion  and  Benediction  for  the 
Confrateraity  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  ConfeBsions  are  heard  daily. 
Confraternities  arc  formed  among  the  people,  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament-,  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  Holy  Angels  for  children, 
and  of  Christian  doctiine.  There  are  Societies  of  Temperance^ 
of  **the  Children  of  Mary/'  a  Benevolent  Society  for  aged  and 
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infirm  persons,  one  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart "  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  and  there  is  a  night  refuge  for  homeless  persons  of 
good  character.  Besides  all  these  labours  of  highest  charity  and 
neighbourliness  the  clergy  of  the  mission  have  to  do  that  house- 
to-house  visiting,  and  look  to  the  needs  of  their  congregation  with 
that  personal  attention,  which  gives  to  all  good  works  a  special 
value,  and  alone  makes  them  ultimately  profitable  to  both  giver 
and  receiver. 

At  all  points  where  the  foimdations  of  our  national  society 
seem  weak  and  sapped  by  the  wash  of  Time,  or  the  tricks  of 
innovation,  CathoUcism  is  busy  in  re-establishing  them,  and  if 
according  to  the  ancient  models,  with  all  the  new  materials  at 
hand.  Whether  to  provide  decent  homes  or  the  best  education, 
to  teach  the  science  of  sciences  or  the  secret  of  family  life,  Catholic 
charity  will  be  found  foremost  among  all  others,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  money  and  power  of  the  Catholic  population. 

To  deal  wisely  with  the  seventeen  millions  of  men  among  us  who 
live  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  and  are  only  kept  from  mendicancy 
by  daily  manual  labour,  is  a  chief  difficulty  of  the  English  future. 
Alms  there  must  be  when,  through  illness  or  check  of  trade,  these 
workers  slip  from  their  place  into  pauperism;  but  the  "art  of  alms" 
is  well-nigh  lost,  as  is  shown  in  the  misuse  of  such  vast  sums  of 
money,  such  elaborate  organization  and  fussy  energy,  as  each 
year's  records  of  English  "subscriptions"  and  "funds"  exhibit. 
Neighbourliness  is  forgotten,  and  the  action  of  the  Samaritan  has 
become  one  of  those  obsolete  myths  only  useful  to  round  a  sen- 
tence and  fill  the  ears  of  persons  who  like  to  feel  sensations  of 
piety.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  very  useful  return  made 
within  the  English  Church  towards  Catholic  methods.  Certain 
learned  and  devoted  persons  discovered  the  beauty  of  them,  and 
with  admirable  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  scandalous  lack  in  England  of  personal  charity,  by 
foimding  sisterhoods  and  confraternities,  and  by  imitating  as  far 
as  was  possible  the  ways  of  Catholicism  towards  the  sick  and  the 
poor.  Unconsciously  perhaps  to  themselves,  men  and  women  were 
influenced  by  a  sort  of  fashion  in  these  matters ;  hospitals  were 
no  longer  left  to  hurried  doctors  and  ignorant  and  often  depraved 
nurses ;  "  funds  "  for  every  possible  need  of  the  charities  in  vogue, 
fine  ladies  to  administer  ritualism  or  '*  the  Gospel,"  aboimded,  and 
— were  rather  in  the  way  and  superfluous.  But  as  far  as  Anglican 
enthusiasm  reached,  the  ages  of  faith  seemed  clearly  past;  no 
expenditure  could  firmly  re-establish  in  Protestant  England  even 
one  of  the  himdred  and  fifty  orders  of  women  who  belong  to  the 
goodly  family  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Group  after  group  of 
devoted  and  often  wealthy  Englishwomen  have  given  themselves 
to  charitable  work,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  temporary  good, 
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yet  with  little  fruit  of  increased  neiglibourliness,  except  bo  far  as 
they  exactly  followed  Catholic  methods.  A  sense  of  tliis,  even 
when  unwiEingly  allowed,  has  driven  many  Anglicans  into  au 
exaggeration  of  the  exterior  forms  of  Catholiciflm,  to  the  greater 
imreaUty  of  the  result. 

There  are  besides  the  charity  practised  from  complicated  High 
Church  motives,  the  many  excellent  schemes  of  benevolent  per- 
sons for  whatever  happens  to  be  the  social  wastrel  in  vogue- 
Energetic  individuals,  moved  by  the  many  excellent  reasons  for 
phUanthropy,  just  men,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  injustices  of 
society,  have  planned  and  striven  their  best,  yet  the  evils  they 
combat  have  not  been  extirpated,  even  if  temporarily  checkoi 
The  hobby  stridden  by  each  good  man  dies  or  wears  out  under 
him.  Few  charities  other  than  Cathohc  have  inherent  vitality, 
however  solid  the  estates  attached  to  them.  Few  gain  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  poor  they  are  meant  to  ser\'e*  In  the  hai-slmess  of 
their  disappointment  the  most  munificent  are  beginning  to  say 
that  charities  must  be  seK-supporting,  and  that  investments  in 
heavenly  treasure  must  pay  at  least  three  per  cent*  on  earth — ^iu 
short,  that  almsgiving  is  an  economic  mistake,  and  contrary  to 
right  faith  and  morals. 

It  is  not  strange  that  neighbourHuess  should  be  little  promoted 
by  a  system  of  almsgiving  which,  as  a  first  principle,  asserts  the 
superior  blessedness  of  receiving  compared  with  giving.  How- 
ever much  energy,  talent,  and  good-will  philanthropists  caa 
boast,  it  would  seem  that  only  so  far  as  Catholic  methods  of 
charity  are  used  by  them  have  they  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
poor,  harmonizing  educated  and  uneducated  labour,  and  fusing 
the  classes  of  givers  and  receivers  into  brotherhood. 

Even  supposing  a  golden  age  of  perfected  political  economy  and 
sanitary  science,  our  crowded  societies  of  Western  Europe  will 
probably  not  thiive  without  neighbourliness ;  and  it  ia  one  of  the 
more  obvious  shortcomings  of  that  provisional  religion  which  has 
been  on  trial  for  three  centuries  in  Englandi  that  wliile  largest 
endowed  of  any,  and  influencing  the  richest  people  in  the  world, 
the  right  uses  of  ahns  have  btjc^n  neglected;  and  while  incredible 
sums  are  spent  on  relief  of  the  poor,  as  a  political  necessity  or  as 
a  personal  satisfaction  to  benevolent  persons  ready  to  endow  a 
college  or  a  cat,  a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  toes,  or  a  home  for 
lost  pugs,  there  has  been  ruinous  ignorance  of  the  true  encls  of 
alms,  and  so  waste  of  at  least  one  important  agent  towards  brother- 
hood at  our  disposal. 

The  writer  of  this  article  claims  only  for  the  few  and  feeble 
charities  now  reviving,  und«'r  Catholic  direction,  m  England,  that 
they  are  samples  of  the  right  method  in  such  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men,  and  that  the  success  they  have  met  with  in  the  face 
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of  traditional  and  intense  prejudice  is  owing  partly  to  their  inherent 
fitness,  and  partly  to  the  increasingly  felt  need  of  a  right  sociable- 
ness  in  our  crowded  centres  of  industry.  Catholicism  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  because,  being  a  remedy 
for  the  refractory  egotism  that  is  a  growing  danger,  men  of  good- 
will, even  of  the  rougher  sort,  begin  dimly  to  perceive  it«  value  as 
social  cement.  Revolt  against  the  tyranny  to  which  the  denial  of 
a  governor  greater  than  the  policeman  would  subject  them,  makes 
the  administres  of  our  police-courts  desire  that  there  should  be 
a  God. 

The  increasing  dislocation  of  their  homes,  the  sight  before  them 
of  the  wilderness  only  peopled  by  the  phantoms  of  their  misery 
when  their  individuality  grows  excessive,  drives  men  to  band 
together  under  any  flag,  and  shout  any  watchword  of  union  that 
will  have  plentiful  echoes.  It  seems  probable,  and  there  are 
signs  of  it,  that  the  better-minded  among  working  men  require  a 
theology  which  can  rally  them  around  it  in  a  brotherhood  of  belief. 

Pilate  need  not  "  wait  for  an  answer,"  but  the  thinking  units  of 
our  seventeen  miUions  of  working  men  must  have  one  to  their  ques- 
tioning, What  is  truth?  and  their  questions  increase  in  urgency. 

It  is  something  meantime  for  the  thinking  imit  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  teaching  power  that  has  multipHed  its  mouths  of  late 
years  wherever  the  questioning  of  the  poor  was  likely  to  become 
most  urgent.  To  teach  is  the  eternal  commission  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  dogmatic  teaching  seems  likely  to  become  as  precious 
to  the  poor  now  as  during  the  Roman  decline  of  sociableness  and 
exaggeration  of  individuaUty . 

In  touching,  however  shghtly,  on  the  methods  of  Catholic  charity, 
and  the  reasons  of  its  eminent  success,  on  however  small  a  scale, 
in  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of  our  society,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  the  value,  towards  promoting  neighbourliness  and  a 
coherent  sociableness,  of  a  dogmatic  teaching  that  is  backed  by 
absolute  assumption  of  Divine  authority.  United  in  a  common 
bond  with  his  fellows,  "  man,"  again  to  use  Kant's  phrase,  **  feels 
that  he  is  more  a  man."  Very  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  improve  the  mutual  relations  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  danger  of  marked  severance  and  conflict  has  been 
perceived  by  prophets  of  all  faiths  and  imfaiths ;  but  perhaps  the 
knitting  together  of  men  in  their  respective  classes,  of  the  working 
man  with  the  working  man,  the  educated  with  the  educated,  in  a 
common  work  of  human  progress,  is  yet  more  important  than  the 
mere  pacifying  of  the  poor.  For  the  egotism  of  exaggerated 
individuahty  seems  chiefly  mischievous  in  its  destruction  of  closer 
ties  than  those  possible  between  different  classes  of  society.  The 
rift  that  is  deepening  between  leisure  and  labour  has  been  perhaps 
sufficiently  gauged,  but  not  that  worst  disunion  which  breaks  up 
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the  family  and  the  natural  associations  for  mutnal  help  of  comrades 
in  toil.  Shifty  philanthropists  are  in  chronic  perplexity  how  to 
"  combler  le  deficit "  of  charity  by  fussy  appeals  for  subscriptions, 
and  our  ears  are  full  of  their  shrieks ;  yet  the  lessening  of  cohesion 
between  men  of  the  same  social  standing  is  probably  less  reme- 
diable and  more  dangerous  than  jealousies  of  class. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  man  who  Hves  by  labour  has  often 
clearer  judgment  than  has  the  leisurely  man  of  the  broader  social 
landmarks,  for  he  has  a  more  practical  conception  of  his  true  place 
in  creation.  There  is  increasing  egotism  in  every  quarter  of  our 
crowded  cities,  not  less  in  Belgravia  than  in  the  Peabody  blocks. 
But  the  working  man  is  here  and  there  struggling  against  the 
isolation  that  threatens  him.  To  communistic  schemes,  trades 
unions,  international  societies,  and  the  like  new  formulas  of  neigh- 
bourliness, he  looks  for  help  with  more  or  less  of  disappointment, 
but  help  he  feels  is  urgently  needed.  The  moneyed  middle-class 
man  can  meantime  make  shift  to  do  without  other  law  or  gospel 
4;han  respectabiHty,  which  is  to  him  the  first  great  precept,  and 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  to  give  "handsome"  subscriptions 
whenever  the  Kst  is  well  "  inaugurated  "  by  Royalty  or  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Leisurely  thinkers  possessed  of  fixed  incomes  can  afford  to 
decompose  creeds  and  are  content  with  working  hypotheses  or 
none  at  aU  concerning  the  hope  of  that  other  life  which  simpler 
men  mxiat  have  whether  it  is  to  be  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  If  there 
is  none  anywhere  for  the  toiler,  he  would  seem  not  inexcusable  if 
he  demand  a  reconstruction  of  society  to  be  effected  if  needful  by 
force  and  free  fighting  till  owners  of  property  are  driven  once 
more  to  "  serve  their  feuds  "  and  yield  neighbourly  help  to  the 
"  hands  "  whowork  for  them. 

Meantime^Ee  Catholic  leaven  is  working  here  a  Kttle  and  there 
a  little  througEbut  Western  Europe  in  distinct  encouragement  of 
brotherhood,  and  antagonism  to  the  excessive  individuahty  which 
is  fostered  by  the  life  of  great  cities,  by  mechanized  labour,  and  by 
revolutionary  schemes.  Cathohcism  has  done  and  is  doing  much 
towards  this  work  by  her  perfection  in  the  art  of  alms,  but  that  of 
itself  could  hardly  win  the  tolerance  and  even  the  approval  that 
is  being  given  more  and  more  each  year  to  Catholic  methods  by 
the  working  men  and  their  more  impartial  friends.  There  is 
another  science  which  directs  the  art  of  alms  to  its  higher  objects 
of  neighbourliness.  The  life  of  Cathohc  charity,  and  its  vitality 
under  the  most  imfavourable  circumstances,  owes  much  to  its 
dogmatic  creed ;  and  the  marked  tolerance  that,  in  spite  of  "  No 
popery ''  cries*  is  beginning  to  be  shown  to  Catholic  agents,  from 
Cardinal  Manning  to  the  last-imported  .French  tceur  de  chanUy 
would  not  have  been  won  for  them  but  for  the  intolerance  of 
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their  creed  and  the  defined  dogmatism  of  their  teaching.  Brother- 
hood in  faith  and  hope  is  probably  the  best  antidote  to  excessive 
individuaUty,  and  a  vague  perception  that  this  is  so  gives  a  force 
to  Catholicism  which  no  controversy  on  disputed  points  of  history 
could  attain  wherever,  as  in  our  great  cities,  there  is  this  danger 
of  social  incoherence.  In  times  of  social  pressure,  creeds  spread 
fast  among  the  poor  whether  they  lie  xmder  an  iron  or  a  golden 
tyranny.  The  disruption  of  the  Roman  world  probably  hastened 
the  crystallization  of  the  Christian  symbols,  and  dogmatic  definitions 
of  mysteries  the  most  inscrutable  cemented  the  European  fellow- 
ship. Laws  and  customs  contributed  from  various  sources  had 
their  ultimate  sanctions  in  a  common  creed,  and  a  code  of  neigh- 
bourliness became  well  defined  by  the  authorities  both  of  Church 
and  State.  Those  laws  and  customs  are  still  powerful  for  us, 
but  it  is  a  question  only  of  time  how  long  they  may  be  endured 
without  revision  by  the  practical  working  man  when  he  discovers 
that  they  are  but  hollow  props  of  a  social  edifice  that  has  lost  its 
cement.  As  a  sense  of  creedlessness  gains  on  the  poor,  and  men 
of  excessive  individuality  make  new  customs  for  their  private 
convenience,  a  reaction  may  be  looked  for  among  honest  persons 
towards  reUgion.  The  working  man  in  search  of  a  creed  is  a  very 
possible  portent,  and  a  hopeful  one,  xmless  we  give  up  the  expec- 
tation of  sound  national  progress.  He  will  hardly  bo  satisfied 
without  some  formula  of  truth  that  he  can  beheve  to  be  infalUble. 
His  instinct  will  desire  some  hopeful  outlook  from  his  monotonous 
life,  and  some  articulate  explanation  of  it/)  In  the  muddle  of 
generalities  and  newspaper  phrases  with  wEich  most  persons  who 
are  called  *'  educated  "  deceive  themselves,  the  usefulness  cannot 
easily  be  estimated  of  a  verbal  declaration  of  doctrine  which,  like 
the  stamp  of  coinage,  fixes  the  value  of  at  least  some  words.  The 
importance  of  a  **  cry  "  on  the  battle-field  is  recognized  as  a  bond 
and  help  to  the  combatants.  Every  brotherhood,  for  good  or 
evil,  has  its  rallying  dogma,  and  creeds  are  moral  and  intellectual 
standards  round  which  men  unite  in  that  passionate  devotion 
which  has  power  to  rouse  the  most  miserable. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  write  of  the  working  of  the  CathoKc 
charities  without  a  remark  that  a  main  source  of  their  success  in 
the  present  time  is  probably  the  fact  that  they  are  inseparably 
connected  with  dogmatic  teaching.  Be  the  agents  of  it  ever  so 
reticent,  be  the  Irish  poor  ever  so  unpopular,  there  is  a  spell  in  the 
higher  neighbourliness  of  a  common  faith,  of  an  infallible  creed, 
that  works  when  there  is  urgent  need  of  such  neighbourHness.  A 
common  profession  of  an  infallible  faith  has  probably  saved  the 
London  Irish  from  the  utter  disappearance  to  which  the  circum- 
stances of  their  immigration  seemed  to  condemn  them.  A  common 
profession  of  certain  shreds  of  the  CathoUc  creed,  held  to  be 
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cei^tainly  true,  gave  etreugtli  to  Puritan  England,  and  created  tho 
brotherhoods  for  good  of  many  English  BocietieB.  It  is  not  strange 
that,  aa  these  shreds  fly  into  space  or  are  traced  to  their  origin,  tho 
mother-creed  should  again  assert  itself,  and  be  gradually  acknow- 
ledged aa  a  necessaiy  means  towards  unity  among  those  who 
most  suffer  from  social  incoherence. 

Without  attributing  to  the  active  agents  of  Cathohcism  any 
design  beyond  the  straightforward  furtherance  of  their  Masters 
workj  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  sociableness  of  man  be  promoted  by 
an  infallible  creed,  such  a  creed  becomes  poUtically  of  importance. 
Catholic  charity  is  not  a  mere  exercise  of  that  benevolence  whiclt 
relieves  the  conscience  of  the  rich,  but»  in  its  various  phases,  in  ita 
special  activities,  always  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  is 
necessarily  a  social  and  political  agent,  more  or  less  powerful. 
There  would  appear  eveiy  prospect  of  its  increasing  power  in  the 
conditions  of  modern  society,  nor  can  persecution  and  abuse 
seriously  check  its  growth,  seeing  that  it  is  gaining  its  due  placo 
in  the  estimation  of  working  men,  and  its  advance  is  upwards 
from  those  deeper  strata  of  society  in  which  national  forces  reside. 
Probably  no  one  form  of  government  is  more  favourable  than 
another  to  the  development  of  Catholic  charity,  but  certain  states 
of  society  demand  it.  The  increasing  influence  of  the  wage* 
receiving  class  wiU  probably  remove  some  of  the  shackles  imposed 
by  monarchies  and  aristocracies,  and  some  Catholics  even  hope  foF 
the  triumph  of  their  CTiurch  in  a  widespread  democracy*  But  the 
reason  why  Catholieism  of  late  years  flourishes  best  where  govern- 
ment is  popularized  is  probably  because  there  is  in  such  com- 
munities a  keener  instinct  of  the  modem  need  of  increased  sociable- 
ness, and  the  common  sense  of  men  adopts  a  remedy  proved  to 
be  effectual.  When  in  the  formation  of  European  society  it  w^as 
necessaiy  to  individualize  and  centralize  power,  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  forais  of  government  liad  Cathohc  sjTupathy. 
But  Catholic  sympathy  is  continually  sliifted  to  whatever  poUtical 
or  social  order  best  secures  the  true  progress  and  highest  rights  of 
the  human  race ;  whether  it  be  democratic  in  the  over-crowded 
centres  in  London  or  New  York,  or  whether  it  support  the  con- 
fessoi-s  for  conscience  under  the  Falck  laws,  or  accept  thank- 
fully the  autocratic  denunciations  of  the  Syllabus  against  the 
invasion  of  error,  Not  this  or  that  political  recipe  is  used,  or  any 
special  sort  of  defenders,  royal  or  rough,  are  chosen  by  the 
Catholic  Church  for  her  implements  of  progress,  nor  does  she 
appeal  to  this  or  that  Ceesar,  of  the  purple  or  of  the  gutter,  for 
judgment  of  her  acts,  but  to  the  common  sense  of  men  of  goodwill. 
That  their  verdict  is  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  humble 
work  done  by  Catholic  charity  since  its  emancipation  in  England^ 
begins  to  appear. 
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Three  works  of  charity  seem  specially  needed  in  our  modem 
world — care  of  the  sick,  of  the  old  and  infirm,  and  of  orphans ; 
the  prevention  of  crime ;  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  right  education 
of  the  poor. 

It  is  a  question  whether  nursing  be  not,  in  many  cases,  as 
important  as  doctoring  in  the  recovery  of  health — certainly  it  is  so 
in  the  alleviation  of  incurable  disease — and  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  among  persons  who  differ  on  most  other  subjects,  that  no 
nursing  is  so  good  as  the  nursing  of  nuns. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  lady,  than  whom  few  were  better  fitted 
to  give  an  opinion,  pubUshed  a  Uttle  book  which  urgently  appealed 
for  some  reform  in  the  nursing  at  the  London  hospitals.  Inquiries 
into  the  general  class  of  hospital  nurses  at  that  date — and  it  was 
not  so  long  ago — had  made  it  clear  that  Gampism  was  almost 
universal. 

"The  situation,"  she  writes  of  hospital  nurses,  "is  most  trying  and 
responsible.  Obedience,  presence  of  mind,  cheerfulness,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, judgment,  tenderness — ^these  are  among  the  qualities  required  in  a 
nurse,  and  where  are  these  to  be  foimd  combined  f 

"  Only  a  very  low  class  of  women  apply  for  the  situation  of  under-nurses, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  at  all  is  at  times  so  great  that  matrons 
are  often  obliged  to  receive  them  without  obtaining  any  character.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  drunkenness  was  carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent ; 
and  though  this  has  been  considerably  checked,  it  still  remains  the  besetting 
sin  of  nurses,  and  excuses  are  made  for  it  on  the  plea  that  they  need  the 
support  of  spirits  under  their  harassing  work.  A  medical  man  in  one  of 
the  large  northern  hospitals  was  questioned  as  to  the  religious  character  of 
his  nurses.  '  If  I  can  but  obtain  a  sober  set,'  was  his  answer,  *  it  is  as 
much  as  I  can  hope  for.' 

"  Frightful  tales  of  profligacy  amongst  the  nurses  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  inquiry,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  best  nurses,  so  far  as 
medical  attendance  and  skill  go,  are  the  worst  characters. 

"  Respectable  patients  who  have  come  into  a  hospital  hoping  and  believ- 
ing that  they  should  benefit  both  bodily  and  spiritually,  have  gone  home 
worse  in  the  latter  re8i)ect  than  they  came  in,  their  tone  of  mind  lowered 
by  the  conversation  they  have  heard  unchecked  around  them ;  and  even 
when  all  is  outwardly  correct  the  patients'  sufferings  are  too  often  aggra- 
vated by  the  rough  treatment  they  exercise,  the  harsh  words  spoken,  the 
absence  of  that  tender  sympathy  which  soothes  prolonged  pain  and  sickness, 
and  which,  amidst  every  other  privation,  they  might  have  had  at  home." 

At  the  time  this  picture  was  drawn  by  one  with  full  means  of 
information,  the  London  hospitals  reheved  over  300,000  patients 
annually;  so  the  field  for  CathoHc  charity  was  indeed  white 
imto  harvest.  It  was  well  that  its  methods  were  about  that  time 
begun  to  be  imitated,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  a  hitherto  inert 
Protestantism,  and  that  the  very  urgency  of  the  need  drove  sincere 
workers  to  try  the  rules,  and  to  act  as  nearly  as  they  dared  on  the 
motives,  which  had  long  been  eflScacious  in  Catholic  countries. 

Since  the  formation  of  European  society,  Christian  charity  had 
provided  for  the  nursing  of  the  sick.     S.  Vincent  de  Paul  con- 
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Bolidated  the  Order  of  Soenrs  de  Chants,  but  from  its  formation 
in  1097,  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  had  been  in  charge  of  nurfiiBg 
mioe.  Now  the  Order  niimberp,  perhaps,  20,000  sisters  scattered 
throughout  the  workh  and  apparently  multiplying  with  most  energy 
wherever  society  is  most  advanced.  Swept  away  in  France  by 
the  revolution  of  17t^2,  the  new  world  of  the  nhieteenth  century 
could  not  do  without  it.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior*  before  any 
formal  revival  of  reOgion  was  authorized  in  France,  decreed  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Giarity,  He  officially  gave  three 
reasons  for  the  Act,  which  are  worthy  of  quotation : — 

^^  Believing  that  the  sen'icea  rendered  to  the  sick  can  only  be  projjerly 
administered  by  those  whose  vocation  it  is,  and  who  do  it  in  a  spirit  of 
love : 

'*  Believing  that  among  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Repuhhc,  those  are  in  all 
ways  best  atten(1e<i  to  which  have  preserved  the  noble  spirit  of  their  pre- 
decessors, w^hose  only  objet?t  was  to  practise  a  Ixjnndless  love  and  charity : 

^^  Believing  that  thei"e  no  longer  exist  in  tliis  institution  any  but  those 
who  are  growing  old,  so  that  there  is  a  feai*  of  this  Order,  which  is  a  gloiy 
to  the  country,  becoming  extinct :  It  is  decreed,*'  &c* 

"Ah,"  said  the  First  Consul,  discussing  one  evening  at  the 
Tuileries  with  Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Volnay,  and  others,  the 
benefits  that  the  human  race  had  derived  from  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
turj%  **  all  that  is  veiy  well,  gentlemen  ;  but  produce,  if  you  can,  a 
sc^ur  grisej'  A  swur  grise  is,  m  tnith,  one  of  those  valuable  products 
of  the  Christian  civilization  which  were  brought  near  pei-fectiou 
in  France  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which,  forttmately  for  our  world,  were  never  more  active  than 
they  are  now  in  neighbourly  labour.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have 
fourteen  houses  in  England,  where  their  various  good  works 
prosper,  and  earn  commendation  from  Government  inspectors, 
from  Poor-law  guardians,  and  even  from  "  justices  '■  of  the  most 
Enghsh  breed.* 

Still  better  suited  to  EngHsh  soil  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  an 
order  hardly  more  than  foiiy  years  in  existence,  but  wliich  numbers 
forty-two  houses  in  England^  While  domg  with  dihgence  whatever 
good  work  comes  to  their  hand  to  do,  the  three  chief  objects  of  the 
conmitmity  are  the  viBitation  of  the  sick  poor,  the  reception  of 
destitute  young  women  in  the  house  of  mercy,  which,  when  prac- 
ticable, must  be  attached  to  every  convent,  and  the  care  of  female 
orphans.  Reformatories  for  criminals,  as  at  Golden  Bridge,  in 
Ireland,  hospitals,  and  everywhere  schools  for  eveiy  class  needing 
instruction,  come  within  the  large  charity  of  these  sisters.  In 
18(U  they  opened  a  hospital  in  Dublin,  with  500  beds,  where  all 
who  apply,  irrespective  of  creed  or  rank,  are  received.     There  is 
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but  a  chorus  of  praise  from  competent  judges  of  their  work 
throughout  Great  Britain.  It  is  significant  that  their  first  com- 
munity in  England  settled  down  to  its  work  in  Bermondsey. 
Wherever  the  higher  culture  of  humanity  has  been  most  neglected, 
there  the  sisters  appear,  and  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  at  work 
in  many  of  our  crowded  deserts.  But  this  paper  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  catalogue  either  of  the  numbers  of  religious  orders  or  of  the 
testimonials  to  their  work,  which  can  be  found  in  Government  and 
parochial  reports.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  that  while 
there  are  sick  poor  and  imeducated  persons,  the  services  of  trained 
and  devoted  distributors  of  alms  and  executants  of  charity  are 
very  necessary.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  until  some  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  in  England  but  few  new  developments  of  the  old 
charities,  and  little  sign  of  the  elasticity  that  a  hving  law  should 
manifest.  With  the  Catholic  revival  also  revived  Catholic  neigh- 
bourliness, or  at  least  good  imitations  of  it.  The  practices  and 
rules  followed  by  "  our  elder  sister,"  as  some  Anglicans  loved  to 
call  the  Roman  Church,  were  studied,  and  with  admirable  results. 
Yet,  after  all  their  noble  efforts  and  their  endurance  of  much 
suspicion  and  contempt,  the  Protestants  who  best  imitate  Catholic 
methods  are  still  only  quacks,  and  the  remedies  they  apply  for  cure 
of  disunion  and  distress  are  empirical.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  working  men  have  more  to  hope  from  political  economy, 
from  sanitary  reform,  and  from  Education  Acts,  than  from  stray 
sisters  Semphica  and  the  Ritualist  agents  of  contraband  devotions. 
In  the  East  End  of  London,  however,  every  cure  for  its  disorders 
may  well  be  tried,  whether  the  homoeopathy  of  Ned  Wright  or  the 
ornamental  "revivals"  of  some  "High"  Churches,  where  the  miae  en 
schie  is  as  much  finer  than  the  service  imitated,  as  Mr.  Irving's 
Hamlet  is  more  gorgeous  in  his  surroimdings  than  any  Hamlet 
in  Shakespeare's  thoughts. 

There  are  working  now  in  London  sixtyndx  communities  of 
women  and  thirty  of  men  belonging  to  Catholic  reUgious  orders. 
In  the  other  great  industrial  centres  of  England  still  further  re- 
moved from  fashionable  or  poUtical  patronage  there  are,  in  about 
equal  proportion  to  their  poverty  and  population,  religious  houses. 
Many  of  them  are  recently  founded,  as  each  year  sees  new  and 
rapid  development  of  Catholic  charity.  Many  are  weak  in  nmn- 
bers,  and  all  are  poor.  Some  live  from  day  to  day  on  casual  alms 
and  scraps,  as  do  the  "Uttle  sisters  of  the  poor,"  who  feed  them- 
selves on  the  remnants  left  when  the  old  people  and  children  in 
their  charge  are  satisfied.  Papal  aggression  is  conducted  by  a 
weak  force,  and  there  is  probably  not  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
excited  self-sacrifice  among  the  CathoKc  agents  of  charity  as 
among  AngKcans.  Their  orderly  and  codified  action  is  no  new  or 
strange  invention,  and  theii-  remedies  for  social  disorganization  are 
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while  more  ** advanced"  than  those  professed  by  the  newest 
doctrinaires,  yet  distinctly  old-faahioned.  They  have  not  the 
exciting  balance  of  four  millions  at  their  bankers  to  suggest 
gorgeous  schemes  of  philanthropy,  as  has  the  great  Protectant 
army  of  charity-mongers  in  London  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  as  welL 
for  there  is  sorrowful  question  whether  the  four  millions  do  not 
tend  to  the  further  severance  of  classes  rather  than  to  national 
neighbourliness. 

Without  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  a  powerful  cement  of  society  and  a  close  tie  to  bind  man 
and  man  together  is  in  the  hands  of  Cathohc  agents  of  charity, 
and  one  more  powerful  than  money  in  millions,  when  they  oflfer  to 
all  who  will  listen  a  compact  **  authorized  version  "  of  the  Christian 
dogmas.  All  victims  of  penny  journalism  and  "  literature  for  the 
million** — indeed,  all  men  addled  by  conventional  phrases  and 
universal  cant — must  feel  uneasy  surprise  when  they  are  met  by  a 
group  of  sentences  every  word  of  which  is  weighted  with  the  full 
meaning  possible  to  it.  But  in  the  shifting  sands  of  modern 
phrases  and  in  the  general  haziness  of  meaning  prevalent  par- 
ticvdarly  in  reHgious  compromises,  what  a  rehef  to  feel  under 
floundering  feet  a  form  of  behef  which  must  be  accepted  or 
refused  without  economy  of  faith  or  glossing  of  speech  I  "  Ke- 
formers,**  votaries  of  the  *'  new  learning/*  objected  to  the  **  hoctifr* 
pocus"  of  the  Latin  Mass;  but  w^ho  shall  reform  the  liocus-pocus 
of  our  profuse  language  of  unbelief  I  Truth  plays  hide-and-seek 
in  the  fog  of  popular  phrases,  parliamentary  or  unparliamentary, 
until  we  begin  to  distrust  profoundly  all  that  is  said,  and  still  more 
all  that  is  written,  by  our  fellow-men  in  their  dealings  with  us.  It 
is  evident  how  ueighbourHness  must  sufler  by  this  indefiniteness  of 
speech.  The  uneducated  man  loses  heai-t  in  the  melee  of  vague 
words,  and  some  day  in  a  dumb  rage  may  make  clear  his  meaning 
by  his  fists.  The  professor  of  newspaper  opinions  vn\l  hardly  know 
how  to  meet  the  professor  of  blows,  having  dandled  himself  in 
cant  till  decision  or  action  have  become  too  diificult. 

And  already  there  is  among  working  men  an  e\"ident  craving  for 
trustworthy  creeds  of  some  sort  that  may  bind  them  together ; 
that  where  there  has  been  revolution  there  should  have  been  break- 
up of  old  creeds  by  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  social  disruption 
is  natural,  but  working  men  are  equally  eager  to  secure  themselves 
by  the  recompilation  of  some  formula.  The  strength  of  the  Pari* 
Communists  was  in  the  faith  of  the  honest  men  among  them  that 
common  action  towards  a  common  end  by  means  commonly  re- 
ceived must  be  revived.  Their  creed  wanted  both  depth  and 
height  and  breadth,  yet  it  gave  them  temporary  coherence,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  infallible  authority  which  its  inventors 
claimed  for  it. 
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What  might  not  four  millioiis  sterling  efifect  if  the  distributors 
of  it  were  quite  sure  of  their  *'  apostle's' "  creed  and  equally  sure  of 
its  social  value?  The  Catholic  agents  of  charity  have  just  the 
eightieth  part  of  that  at  their  disposal.  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  to  the  general  sum  of  neighbourliness  and  social  good-will 
between  rich  and  poor  they  contribute  more  than  the  eightieth  part. 

The  wise  men  of  the  West  do  much  to  hasten  the  Catholic 
revival  by  their  attempt  to  substitute  working  hypotheses  and 
dreams  of  an  "unknowable"  for  religious  dogma.  They  evoke  by 
agnosticism  a  "  thorough  spirit  of  opposition "  which,  Kant  pre- 
dicts, may  "  break  up  society,"  if  indeed  society  be  not  already 
deeply  fissured  by  it. 

Meantime,  infallible  creed  in  hand.  Catholic  charity  thrives  as 
does  no  other,  and  is  recognized  day  by  day  by  the  growing 
tolerance  of  the  nation  as  perhaps  the  best ;  by  the  working  men 
within  its  range — ^navvies,  miners,  or  the  like— as  certainly  the 
best.  Its  care  of  infants,  of  aged  poor,  of  the  sick,  of  penitent 
women,  and  of  criminals,  when  it  has  access  to  them,  is  attested 
in  reporta  that  deserve  reading  by  all  interested  in  English  life. 

But  of  all  manifestations  of  charity  and  of  all  means  towards 
neighbourliness  none  are  just  now  more  useful  than  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  merit  of  their  methods  in  all  the  charitable 
dealings  of  Catholics  may  be  tested  by  their  success  in  this.  The 
statistics,  inaccessible  in  many  other  departments  of  their  work, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  yearly  reports  on  Education  presented  to 
Parliament. 

The  usefulness  of  learning  to  a  nation  has  been  lately  revealed 
to  English  economists  and  politicians,  and  the  small  community  of 
Catholics  has  profited  by  the  educational  impulse.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  its  recent  outlawry,  and  the  incoherence 
of  its  materials,  it  has  proved  more  ready  than  any  other  group  to 
use  the  means  at  last  offered  towards  education  by  Parliament. 
The  Church  which  claims  to  teach  vindicates  her  claim  by  the 
success  of  her  schools,  in  spite  of  drawbacks  that  would  have 
left  any  other  Nonconformist  body  hopelessly  behindhand. 

As  a  proof  of  the  elasticity  which  can  use  favourable  circum- 
stances to  rapid  good  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  increase 
in  average  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  code  has 
been  thirty-four  per  cent,  for  Church  of  England  and  Dissenting 
children,  it  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  for  Catholic  scholars — ^their 
numbers  having  risen  from  71,666  in  1870  to  108,300  in  1875. 

Taking  the  Roman  Catholic  population  as  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  whole  in  England  and  Wales,  it  will  be  foimd  that  ten  per 
cent,  attend  school,  while  about  eight  per  cent,  only  of  the  re- 
maining population  attend ;  so  that  not  only,  as  will  be  seen,  by 
their  proficiency  but  by  their  numbers,  the  Catholic  community 
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receive  a  higher  educational  grant  in  proportion  than  do  other 
denomiaatione. 

The  part  played  by  charity  in  this  iTSult  is  noteworthy.  The 
per-centage  of  scholars  who  can  pay  no  fees  is  about  two  per 
cent,  generally,  while  Catholic  ehildi-en  in  that  predicament  are 
twelve  per  cent.  The  statistics  of  subscriptions  throw  curious 
light  on  the  poverty  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  Catholics 
in  comparifion  to  the  burden  of  poor  whom  they  must  help  ta 
support. 

Non-CathoHc  voluntary  subscribers  of  five  pounds  and  upwards 
are  21,032  in  number,  and  taking  Cathohcs  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  population  they  keep  the  proportion  tolerably  well  in  this* 
the  higher  class  being  1,057,  who  subscribe  five  pounds  and 
upwards. 

But  the  lack  of  middle-class  wealth  is  shown  by  their  short- 
coming in  the  class  who  subscribe  from  one  to  five  poimds, 
Non-Catholics  number  106»7^7,  of  which  a  twentieth  would  be 
5,339 ;  whereas  the  actual  CaihoHc  i^ubscribers  of  that  class  are 
2,886* 

The  mass  of  Catholic  subscriptions  is  from  the  poorer  people 
who  give  less  than  a  pound.  These  for  non-Catholics  number 
118,916,  of  which  the  twentieth  is  5,945,  while  actually  there 
are  10,089  Catholic  subscribei^s  of  the  lo%ver  class.  Yet  still,  taking 
them  as  a  twentieth  of  the  population,  Catholic  subscriptions  are 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  nearly  a  third  more  than  those  of 
the  other  communities.  It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  poverty 
be  a  hindrance  in  the  larger  action  of  charity  towards  brother- 
hood, but  it  is  certainly  a  check  to  the  apparent  success  of 
Catholic  schools  in  Blue  Book  reports.  Their  managers  cannot 
aSbrd  the  same  salaries  to  the  teachers;  their  average  pay  is 
five  per  cent,  less  than  in  Church  of  England  schools,  twenty 
per  cent,  less  than  in  Board,  and  thirty  less  than  in  Dissenting 
schools. 

The  pressure  of  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  majority,  who  if 
certain  of  no  other  truth  are  cock-sure  that  CathoHcism  is  an  un* 
l>rofitable  supei-stition,  tells  on  young  teachers.  If  ambitious,  the 
cleverest  among  them  are  tempted  to  seek  in  the  outer  world  for 
better  paid  work  and  larger  prospects. 

The  poverty  of  the  Irish  six-sevenths  of  the  Catholic  population 
reduces  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  higher  standards,  for 
when  the  little  ones  can  help  in  tho  family  struggle  for  existence 
school  is  given  up,  and  the  patient  nun  or  impatient  master  must 
content  themselves  with  infant  training,  which,  however  important^ 
has  httle  showy  results  in  iixQ  yearly  blue  book,  and  causes  the 
per-centage  of  Catholic  passes  in  higher  standards  to  make  but  a 
sorry  show. 
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Yet  notwithBtan(Jing  all  drawbacks  Catholic  primary  education 
is  a  success  from  every  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  most  economical  of  any.  The  average  cost  of  teach- 
ing each  child  is  respectively  £l  lis.  ll^A,  £l  12s.  2^d.,  and 
£1  16/<.  lid.  for  Chmxh  of  England,  Dissenting,  and  Board  schools, 
wliile  for  Catholic  schools  it  is  £1  9s.  bd. 

The  average  proficiency  of  Catholic  children,  as  given  in  the 
report  for  1875,  is  the  highest  of  any,  being  59'51  per  cent.,  while 
the  general  average  is  58*83.  This  is  attained  by  the  singular 
excellence  of  the  teaching  in  the  younger  classes,  for  the  children 
in  the  upper  standards  suffer  seriously  through  poverty,  and 
furnishes  a  proof  how  largely  disinterested  charity  works  towards 
the  results.  The  care  bestowed  on  infants  is  shown  in  the  high 
average  of  children  m  the  first  class  who  pass  completely,  being 
as  69  to  the  general  average  of  63  per  cent. 

The  average  of  CathoUc  proficiency  would  be  very  much 
higher,  and  show  an  almost  unaccoimtable  superiority  of  CathoKc 
to  other  educational  methods,  but  that  the  children  are  withdrawn 
so  early,  and  are  forced  to  be  so  irregular  iu  attendance  by  their 
circumstances. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  the  per-centage  of  Catholic  scholars  on 
school  registers  is  higher  than  for  the  other  denominations ;  but 
from  ten  years  old  it  regularly  decreases,  the  general  per-centage 
being  nearly  double  the  CathoHc  for  scholars  over  fourteen  years  old. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  teachera  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  infant  teaching,  as  Catholics  must  do 
under  these  circumstances,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  women 
trained,  as  are  nuns,  ui  patience,  obedience,  and  good  manners. 

To  expect  a  young  lady  who  embraces  the  religious  Ufe  to 
teach  by  mere  force  of  zeal  is  unreasonable ;  but  if  she  undergo 
special  training,  Government  inspection,  and  belong  to  an  order 
that  has  teaching  for  its  aim,  and  perhaps  centuries  of  hereditary 
experience,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  but  that  her  personal  devotion, 
the  strength  and  refinement  gained  by  conventual  plain  Kving, 
and  by  the  high  thinking  which  the  creed  and  catechism  of  her 
Church  demand,  give  such  a  teacher  a  different  influence  over 
young  minds  than  any  likely  to  be  possessed  by  the  ordinary 
salaried  mistress,  however  neatly  tm^ned  in  the  education  lathe. 
While  some  CathoUc  communities  have  earned  the  highest  praise 
from  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  the  re- 
Ugious  houses  in  Great  Britain  are  valuable  recruiting-grounds  for 
the  best  class  of  teacher.  How  else  could  the  fact  be  accounted 
for  that,  notwithstanding  poverty,  sparseness  of  schools,  and  the 
many  disabihties  of  the  CathoUc  poor  in  England,  the  proficiency 
of  the  children  earns  a  higher  grant  than  do  the  Church  of 
England  and  Board  schools,  being  12s.  10|c2.  a  scholar,  while  the 
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Church  of  England  and  Board  schools  reBpectively  earned  12*.  S^rf. 
and  ll#.  b\d,  for  then-  children,  the  DiBsenters  alone,  pro\'iding  aa 
they  do  for  a  comparatively  independent  class  of  poor,  earning  a 
higher  grant  than  the  CatholicB,  being  13^.  0{tl  for  each  scholar? 

There  is  enough,  meantime,  in  the  circumstances  of  their  poor 
to  discourage  any  but  very  fervent  and  perseveiing  charity  among 
Cathohcs,  The  depressing  effects  of  belonging  to  a  minority, 
until  lately  subject  to  legal  pei'secution,  tells  in  the  poor  show 
made  by  the  Catholic  boys  in  comparison  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
girls.  The  influences  of  a  prosperous  nation  in  which,  if  earnest. 
Catholics  are  more  or  less  alien,  tells  on  the  boy  who  has  to  raako 
his  way  in  the  outer  world  far  more  than  on  the  girl  whose 
interests  are  at  home.  In  all  other  but  Catholic  schools  the 
number  uf  boys  who  try  for  higlier  subjects  is  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  girls ;  in  Catholic  schools  the  proportion  is  reduced* 
Catholic  young  men  are  not  unambitious,  but  they  are  tempted 
by  circumstances  and  forced  by  pressure  of  poverty  into  other 
careers  than  Catholic  schools  can  open  to  thern. 

Meantime  there  is  truth  in  the  saying,  "  educate  a  woman  and 
you  found  a  school,'*  and  though  Catholic  education  in  the  blue 
book  statistics  has  not  the  brilliant  results  it  might  otherwise 
show^  the  extraordinaiy  success  of  the  infant  and  girW  schools 
promises  \vell  for  the  community  as  a  part  of  the  nation.  Society 
is  agitating  itself  much  about  the  future  education  of  women,  and 
the  neglect  of  it  in  the  more  recent  past.  Would  society  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Catholic  women  have  not  suflTered  in  the  general 
decline  uf  womanly  power,  from  which  there  is  the  mistaken  and 
dangerous  reaction  towards  "women's  rights?**  There  are  no 
platform  shrickers  among  Catholic  women,  but  in  the  govern- 
ment examination  for  students  who  are  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  tminiug  colleges,  of  the  fij-st  hundred  women,  eight 
Catholics  occupied  the  places  1,  4,  30,  34,  67,  89.  94,  96.  Of  1,500 
female  candidates  102  were  Catholics,  twenty-nine  taking  a  first 
and  seventy-three  a  second  class.  The  highest  male  candidate  of 
1,345  examined  ranked  116.  Thirty-eight  passed — six  in  the  first, 
and  thirty-two  in  the  second  class.  In  the  pant  year  the  trained 
teachers  were  increased  by  the  number  of  twenty-seven  masters 
and  Beventy-six  mistresses  issuing  with  classes  from  the  training 
colleges,  so  that  the  probable  wants  of  Catholic  schools  are  more 
than  met,  and  there  is  even  some  diflScultyin  finding  situations  for 
the  outgoing  students. 

The  slight  superiority  in  the  proficiency  of  CathoHc  scholars  ia 
secular  knowledge  exists  together  with  a  very  important  pro- 
ficiency in  the  large  knowledge  summed  up  as  religious.  The 
importance  of  instruction  in  the  Ulijratnre  and  training  in  the 
practices  of  Christianity  is  never  forgotten  by  the  Catholic  over- 
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eeers  of  the  flock  in  their  charge.  The  breadth  of  the  reKgious 
examination  would  surprise  many  of  the  most  ambitious  advocates 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  For  instance,  in  the  first  standard 
fair  knowledge  is  required  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Catechism, 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the  leading  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  CathoUc  religion,  besides  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  with 
the  Gospel  story  of  our  Lord's  birth  and  infancy. 

In  the  sixth  standard,  the  course  being  complete,  a  knowledge 
of  doctrine  and  sacred  history  is  required  that  would  very  much 
astonish  candidates  for  the  Government  services.  The  masters 
and  pupil  teachers  are  bound  to  have  a  proportionably  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  dogmas  and  history  of  their  faith  in  all  its 
development.  So  there  is  a  double  education  for  CathoUcs — a  fact 
that  goes  far  to  explain  the  proficiency  of  these  roughest  poor 
who  make  up  the  mass  of  the  commimity. 

The  official  reports  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  various  causes 
of  this  proficiency.  With  one  consent  inspectors  declare  that  the  in- 
difference of  parents  is  a  main  impediment  to  education.  Now  this 
indiflference  has  been  constantly  combated  by  Catholic  teaching. 
"  No  manipulation  of  the  code,"  says  Mr.  M.  Arnold,  "  can  cure  this 
weakness  or  diminish  this  difficulty."  But  CathoUc  manipulation 
of  the  Decalogue  can  do  much  in  its  remedy.  The  clearly  defined 
relations  of  parents  to  their  cliildren  authoritatively  taught  prevent 
at  least  habitual  neglect  of  their  training,  and  as  a  result  no  parents 
are  so  eager  as  the  Catholic  poor  to  secure  within  the  limits  of 
their  poverty  the  best  teaching  for  their  children. 

Inspectors  frequently  deplore  the  rough  and  disrespectful 
manner  of  teachers  to  their  pupils,  which  injures  the  tone  of  the 
school  in  every  way.  This  defect  is  almost  unknown  in  CathoUc 
schools,  where  teachers  and  taught  are  alike  trained  in  habits  of 
external  as  well  as  spiritual  respect  for  certain  persons  and  things, 
and  where  neglect  of  such  reverence  is  considered  a  disgi-aceful 
mark  of  irreUgion.  Besides  the  "  main  impediment "  to  English 
education  in  the  indifference  of  parents,  Mr.  Arnold  (than  whom  is 
no  better  judge)  complains  of  the  "  unawakened  and  uninformed 
minds  of  the  majority  of  our  school-children,  even  of  those  who 
can  pass  the  examination  in  reading,  wilting,  and  arithmetic,  and 
sometimes  in  an  extra  subject  or  two  besides.  This  exceeds,"  he 
writes,  "  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  anything  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  schools  of  other  countries.  In  a  school  of  seventy 
children,  which  I  visited  last  year,  a  school  vnih.  annual  grants  and 
pupil  teachers,  there  was  not  one  single  child  who  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  feeble.  The  longer  my  experience,  the  more  I 
discover  how  prevalent  among  our  school-children  is  the  condition 
of  mind  which  this  sort  of  ignorance  indicates.    The  composite 
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character  of  our  language  may  go  for  something  towards  explain- 
ing  it ;  the  past  life  and  circnmstaDces  of  our  poorer  cl asses  may 
go  for  something.  But  it  exists,  it  is  an  obstacle  of  the  most  fatal 
kind  to  instruction,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  mixed  character 
of  our  language,  it  is  quite  conquerable."  To  litemture  llr.  Arnold 
looks  for  help  to  cure  the  prevalent  intellectual  lethargy,  **  The 
examination  of  mind,  the  multiplying  of  ideas,  the  promptness 
to  connect  in  the  thought  one  thing  with  another,  and  to  illustrate 
one  thing  by  another  are  what  are  wanted — ^just  what  [alters,  as 
they  are  called,  are  supposed  to  communicate/' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  much  of  these  sugges- 
tions are  met  by  the  special  religious  training  acquired  in  Catholic 
schools.  The  accurate  verbal  knowledge  of  certain  literary  fonns, 
the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  meanings  enshrined  in  them^ 
the  vtide  horizons  whicli  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  ChristiaQ 
Church  opens  up,  are  singularly  calculated  to  euro  the  dull  stu- 
pidity which  Mr.  Arnold  deplores  as  so  general  in  English  schools. 
Whatever  controversy  be  raised  touching  the  creed  of  CathoKcs, 
the  educational  system,  which  includes  traioiug  in  dogmatic  and 
accurate  religion^  has  a  clear  advantage  over  less  literary  methods, 
quite  apart  from  the  moral  uses  of  a  noble  and  ancient  faith. 

So  that  this  proficiency  in  secular  learning  of  Catholic  children 
seems  to  be  certainly  advanced  by  a  concurrent  proficiency  in 
religious  learning,  and  the  result  rewards  that  higher  charity 
which,  guided  by  the  experienced  wisdom  of  the  Church,  insists 
that  the  poor  should  be  instructed  in  both.  There  is  a  clear 
national  reaction  against  the  purely  secular  system,  and  the 
instinct  of  the  people  demands  **raore  for  their  money"  than  bare 
instruction  in  the  three  **  RW  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  particularly  urgent  about  any  special  religious  tenets.  The 
old  flags  of  Protestantism  are  waved  in  vain,  and  there  is  a  wide* 
spread  indifference  to  the  variations  of  creed,  so  that  liberal  souls 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  "  rehgious  difficulty  "  is  disap* 
pearing.  But  the  nation  wants,  and  will  more  and  more  urgently 
ask  for,  a  creed  and  a  religion  that  can  serve  towards  the  higher 
progress  of  humanity.  Meantime,  intelligent  and  impartial  per- 
sons can  judge  if  Cathohc  charity  be  not  vindicating,  in  its 
narrow  English  limits,  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the 
most  serviceable  of  all  existing  Cliurches  towards  the  solution  of 
social  problems  new  and  old,  and  towards  the  higher  development 
of  man. 

Tho  reason  of  the  nation  has  perceived  that  secular  education, 
however  useful  and  necessary  for  progress,  tends  to  unsociable- 
ness  or  exaggerated  individuahty.  The  principle  and  practice  of 
neighbourliness  needs  to  be  proportionately  insisted  on  as  secular 
learning    advances,  and    reUgion  becomes  an  important  agent 
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towards  social  prosperity,  according  as  its  culture  of  the  emotions 
and  of  neighbourliness  is  effective. 

The  culture  which  honours  labour  by  full  and  dogmatic  recog- 
nition of  its  moral  uses,  which  announces  as  a  Divine  revelation  the 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equaUty  of  the  perfected  man,  has  surely  a 
message  for  working  men  that  no  other  culture  can  give.  It  is 
not,  however,  specially  good  for  this  or  that  class ;  for,  appealing  to 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  it  is  useful  to  all  races  and  ranks,  to  all 
circumstances  and  societies. 

Politicians  may  grumble  at  the  transformations  of  the  Catholic 
religion  and  at  some  recent  expressions  of  its  power  to  enunciate 
truth  with  authority.  But  the  increasing  tendency  to  exaggerated 
individuality,  the  decrease  of  neighbourliness,  needed  remedy. 
The  standard  of  dogmatic  authority  was  once  more  solemnly  un- 
furled by  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  while  it  has 
been  an  offence  to  some  few  hundreds  of  men  who  were  sufficiently 
educated  to  judge  of  it,  the  reassertion  of  an  infalUble  creed  and 
of  a  living  and  visible  authority  has  renewed  throughout  the 
world  the  bonds  of  the  higher  charity  between  men  which  are 
secured  by  a  common  faith.  In  the  fusion  of  races  and  nationalities 
which  increased  power  over  natural  forces  is  bringing  about,  the 
creed  of  broadest  sympathies,  yet  of  best  power  to  cement  society, 
must  take  precedence  of  all  other.  Catholic  charity,  as  it  works  in 
the  great  centres  of  English  industry  by  culture  of  the  poor,  is 
proving  that  it  has  the  keys  of  that  power,  and  that  it  is  an  active 
agent  towards  the  progress  of  the  himian  race  in  its  dealings  with 
those  lower  social  strata  that  perplex  and  discourage  poUticians. 
The  energy  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  physical  and  material 
advance  is  coincident  with  increased  vitaUty  in  CathoUc  life,  so 
that  a  true  progress  may  be  hoped  for  mankind  by  the  due  culture 
of  the  will  not  less  than  by  improved  knowledge,  and  by  obedience 
to  law  even  more  than  by  acquaintance  with  laws. 

In  pointing  out  the  very  remarkable  activity  of  Catholic  charity, 
however  limited  its  means  are  at  present  in  England,  and  in  trying 
to  accoimt  for  its  disproportionate  success  by  some  remarks  on  its 
methods,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  desired  only  to  consider 
CathoUcism  as  a  social  agent  more  or  less  useful  in  correcting  the 
divergences  of  humanity  from  the  straight  line  of  progress  in 
which  the  good  God  willed  that«His  people  should  advance. 

Leaving  aside  the  legends  of  Smithfield — and  they  are  losing 
colour — and  the  myths  of  the  "  Reformation,"  the  more  con- 
scientious study  of  histoiy  from  contempomneous  sources  would 
show  that  Cathohc  charity  has  at  all  times  been  a  powerful  means 
towards  social  union,  particularly  when  there  has  been  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  social  incoherence.  Its  work  in  checking  from  the 
very  source  the  increased  antagonism,  not  only  of  class  to  class 
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but  of  man  to  man,  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who 
care  for  the  future  progress  not  only  of  the  Enghsh  but  of  the 
race  of  man.  If  under  all  difficulties  CathoKc  methods  have,  used 
openly  or  used  in  disguise,  done  so  well  in  improved  care  of  the 
sick  and  aged,  in  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  the 
education  of  the  poor,  it  would  seem  scarcely  doubtful  but  that 
the  CathoKc  Church,  offering  as  it  does  with  full  hands  the 
remedies  of  dogmatic  theology  and  scientific  neighbourliness  to 
our  unneighbourly  generation,  must  become  popular  and  powerful 
in  England,  as  is  already  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

Seeing  these  things,  Cathohcs  need  not  be  concerned  that  their 
community  gains  in  number  but  Uttle,  if  indeed  it  do  not 
absolutely  lose,  through  workhouse  rules  and  other  machinery 
still  hinting  of  penal  laws,  or  through  the  pressure  of  the  national 
influence  which  is  as  yet  adverse. 

Certain  characteristics  of  European  progress  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  alone  secured  by  Catholic  teaching.  It  has  been  echoed, 
liowever  imperfectly,  by  the  chief  Protestant  Churches.  But  the 
echoes  grow  feeble,  and  the  need  of  a  power  to  secure  the 
-elements  of  civilization  once  more  to  society  must  incline  men's 
.ears  to  hear  the  words  and  dispose  their  wills  to  obey  the  counsels 
of  that  Church,  which  can  show  she  possesses  the  secret  of  the 
noblest  and  most  complete  social  progress ;  and  in  the  meantime 
>can  best  arrest  the  threatened  antagonism  which  impedes  advance. 

M.  C.  Bishop. 


TURKISH  INVASIONS  OF  EUROPE  IN  1670-83. 

SOBIESEl'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  WIFE. 


NOW  that  the  Turks  have  vindicated  their  right  to  "  do  what 
they  Kke  with  their  own,"  and  declare  the  present  state  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  be  quite  satisfactory  (in  which  opinion  a 
certain  part  of  English  society  seems  to  agree),  it  is  interesting  to 
turn  to  the  record  of  a  time  when  there  seemed  considerable 
danger  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  might  have  been  subjected 
to  the  blessings  of  their  rule,  and  to  recall  the  terror  and  dismay 
with  which  their  advance  was  regarded,  and  the  desperate  efiforts 
made  to  avert  what  was  then  considered  as  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  happen  to  civilization  and  Christianity. 

A  small  volume  of  letters  from  the  hero  John  Sobieski  to  his 
wife,  detailing  his  progress  day  by  day  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  and 
in  the  battles  following  it,  the  success  of  which  at  that  moment 
was  almost  tantamount  to  the  salvation  of  Christendom,  were 
tmnslated  from  the  Polish  into  French  by  Count  Plater,  and  pub- 
lished in  1826.  It  is  a  scarce  book  and  extremely  interesting, 
showing  as  it  does  the  noble,  disinterested,  simple  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  fearful  imminence  of  the  danger  which  would  have 
reduced  Austria,  and  indeed  the  whole  centre  of  Europe,  to  the 
condition  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  &c.  It  requires,  however,  to  be 
supplemented  and  interpreted  by  contemporary  accounts,  gathered 
from  Salvandy's  and  Von  Hammer's  histories  of  Poland  and  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

From  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the 
Turks  had  been  a  standing  menace  to  Europe.  Mahomet  II., 
Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.  and  II.,  and  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  had  all 
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advanced  at  different  times,  and  on  different  lines  of  attack.  The 
fall  of  Rhodes,  of  Cypnis,  of  the  islands  of  Greece  belonging  to 
Venice,  and  the  strong  places  in  the  Peloponnesus,  left  them  free 
to  advance  on  the  conquest  of  Dahnatia,  thus  threatening  Italy, 
and  on  Moldavia  Bessarabia,  Ser\na,  Bosnia,  Hungary,  It  waa 
now  their  object  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  "Les 
deniiers  venus  d'entre  les  barbares,  les  Turce  ^taient  aussi  les 
plus  redoutables^"  says  Salvandy;  "ils  n'apportaient  pas  simple- 
ment  la  conqnete,  ils  appoiiaient  le  brigandage^  le  rapt,  Tapostasle, 
la  mort."  Their  hordes  had  passed  with  fii*e  and  sword  over  Epirus 
and  Greece  to  Transylvania  on  one  side,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Adiiatic  on  the  other,  Solyman  bad,  it  is  true,  been  beaten  back 
from  the  walls  of  Vienna  with  great  loss  in  1529,  after  having 
taken  Belgrade  ;"  but  the  check  w^as  only  for  a  time. 

The  fall  of  Cyprus  in  the  wars  of  Selim  XL,  who  treated  the 
defenders  with  great  barbarity,  was  succeeded  by  an  attack  on 
Corfu ;  and  although  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  Venice 
obtained  u  great  victory  at  Lepanto,  yet  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
connnanded,  retired  immediately.  It  was  "a  glorious  \actory," 
but  produced  httle  advantage,  for  the  Turks  dictated  the  hardest 
possible  conditions  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  battle  is  generally 
remembered  as  that  in  which  Cei-vantes  lost  his  arm  as  much  as 
for  any  pohtical  consequences. 

The  advance  of  the  Turks  continued— four  times  in  eleven 
years,  between  1672  and  1683,  iiTiiptions  of  immense  hordes  of 
barbarians  threatened  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  in  each  case  they 
were  repelled  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  genius  for  war  of 
Sobieski,  and  the  influence  which  his  noble  character  obtained. 

Peace  with  the  Porte  was  never  of  any  duration ;  it  waa  only 
when  weakened  by  dissensions  among  its  disorderly  heterogeneous 
subjects,  revolts  of  the  Janissaries,  wars  vnih  Persia,  or  the  acci- 
dental weakness  of  a  Sultan,  that  its  onward  courae  was  stayed. 

The  fall  of  Crete  in  16*^0,  after  a  siege  which  lasted  more  or  loss 
for  twenty-four  yeana,  and  duiing  which  200,000  men  were  said  to 
have  fallen  on  the  two  sides,  wa8  a  cruel  blow  to  Christendom,  and 
the  Pope,  Clement  IX.,  waa  snid  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  news. 

Flushed  by  success,  Mahomet  IV.  and  his  Grand  Vizier  Achmet 
Kiuprili,  who  was  of  Greek  origin,  now  entertained  the  most 
magnificent  projects  of  conquest.  The  empire  touched  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  Adriatic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  stretched  south  towards 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile;  it  was  now  advancing  on  the 
Baltic,  and  would  soon,  they  tnisted,  possess  fleets  on  the  North 
Seas  and  the  Indian  Ocean  alike,  while  thti  Arcliipelago  and  the 
Bed  Sea  would  have  counted  only  as  inland  lakes  in  hie 
dominion.  "He  hoped  to  reign  over  the  Christian  worUl-**  The 
present  preparations  were  directed  against   Poland,  which  had 
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always  been  the  cliief  barrier  to  tha  subjugation  of  the  North  by 
the  Turks*  With  the  exception  of  a  small  subsidy  from  the  Pope, 
she  was  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  alone. 

The  preparations  of  the  Porte  were  enormous:  Tartars  were 
arriving  in  hordes,  Moldavia  was  full  of  battalions  of  strange  men 
from  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the  immense  siege  trains  from  Candia,  con- 
sisting of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a 
number  hitherto  unheard  of,  were  being  carried  up  the  Danube,  and 
a  numerous  fleet  was  collecting  in  the  Black  Sea ;  seven  hundred 
camels  had  arrived  in  Thrace  with  com  from  Egj^t ;  soldiers  from 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  East  and  West,  filled  a  vast 
camp  near  Adrianople,  where  Mahomet  and  his  Vizier  held  pei'^ 
petual  reviews.     But  their  destination  was  still  uncertain. 

The  Hungarians  had  long  been  making  ineffectual  attempts  to 
defend  their  hereditary  privileges  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor,  who  ruled  over  them  by  an  elective  right  alone.  At 
length  they  rose  in  rebellion,  headed  by  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
country.  The  revolt  was  put  down  vnih  much  cruelty,  but  the 
insiirgente  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Porte,  master  ah-eady  of 
two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  were  ready  to  join  in  any  attack 
upon  Austria  if  its  arms  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

The  Polish  king  refused  to  beHeve  in  any  danger,  and  opposed 
Sobieski's  exertions  to  collect  the  scattered  troops.  Thwai-ted  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  could  only  get  together  six  or  eight  thousand  men,  young,  ill- 
armed,  undisciplined,  and  without  pro\4sions.  There  were  soldiers 
enough  m  the  country  to  trouble  its  peace,  but  not  enough  to 
make  war  with  safety.  After  a  short  and  brilliant  campaign 
against  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  wild  hordes  under  the  Klan, 
the  allies  and  what  might  be  called  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Turk,  finding  that  no  money  and  no  help  were  to  be  had  for 
the  impending  invasion,  Sobieski  fell  dangerously  ill  with  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  and  the  army,  which  for  many  years  had  received 
from  him  theii-  only  pay  and  rations,  and  had  been  led  on  to 
constant  victoiy,  indignant  now  at  his  treatment  by  the  King,  dis- 
banded, and  declared  they  would  only  serve  under  a  chief  of  their 
own  choice. 

For  a  whole  year  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of  Poland  went  on 
inci^easing,  but  when  news  arrived  that  the  Sultan  had  started  on 
his  march  towards  Poland,  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  quart ei-s 
and  swore  to  follow  their  old  leader  to  death.  The  Turks  by 
forced  marches  advanced  on  Kaminiek,  a  fortress  situated  on  the 
rontier  of  Molda\aa  and  the  Ukraine,  It  was  almost  the  only 
strong  place  possessed  by  the  Poles,  and  Sobieski  had  in  vain 
tried  to  persuade  the  Diet  to  keep  up  its  defences.  After  a  siege 
of  less  than  a  month  the  Turks  carried  a  place  concerning  which 
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it  was  said  that,  **God  alone  could  have  built  it,  and  He  only 
cotdd  take  it/' 

Even  then  the  only  help  which  the  Polish  king  thought  fit 
to  give  in  the  struggle  was  to  accuse  his  protector,  the  *^  great 
Hetman,"  of  being  *'an  impostor  and  a  traitor.**  Sobieeki, 
however,  not  heeding  the  insult,  threw  himself  with  his  scanty 
forces  on  the  weak  points  of  the  Turkish  lines,  pursued  the  Tartars 
who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  and  were  carrying  off  immense 
booty,  overtook  them  in  the  Carpathian  defiles,  ^id  almost 
exterminated  them,  liberating  nearly  thirty  thousand  captives 
who  were  being  carried  off  into  slavery.  He  turned  next  on  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Sultanas  army,  which  had  advanced  on  the 
Vistula  with  forty  thousand  men,  Mahomet  had  arranged  a  camp 
for  himself  at  Boudchaz  among  the  mountains,  where,  accompanied 
by  his  seragUo,  he  amused  himself  with  himting.  Sobieski,  by  n 
coup  de  main^  crossed  the  river,  rushed  on  the  camp  "  intoxicated 
with  pleasure  and  pillage,"  penetrated  even  to  the  imperial  tents 
and  thu  women's  quarters,  and  **  the  young  lord  who  ruled  at  Athens 
and  Memphis,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,"  on  this  his  first  campaign 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  save  his  life. 

But  the  miserable  Polish  king  suddenly  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  abandoning  the 
Ukraine  and  PodoUa  to  the  Turk*  and  reducing  his  country  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal  state  by  promising  an  annual  tribute, 

Sobieski  retired  to  his  estates  disgusted  and  nearly  broken- 
hearted. He  had  not  long  been  there,  when  the  "Terror  of  the 
Turks/'  as  lie  was  surnanied,  Avas  accused  in  the  Diet  of  having 
sold  his  country  to  the  Infidel  for  a  bribe  of  twelve  million  florins. 
Enraged  at  such  an  attack  on  his  honour,  he  returned  to  Warsaw 
immediately,  wliile  Ins  army,  furious  at  such  a  libel  on  their 
beloved  chief,  swore  to  avenge  the  insult  in  blood.  After  calming 
them  with  much  difficulty  he  proceeded  to  the  Diet,  where  the 
very  sight  of  him  produced  such  an  impression  tliat  when  ho 
claimed  the  pimishm^ut  of  his  calumniator  from  the  assembly, 
and  excuses  from  all  members  who  could  for  a  moment  have 
hstened  to  such  an  accusation,  his  demands  were  accepted  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm.  The  Diet  in  a  pressing  message  en- 
treated his  help  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  strangely  hyper- 
boUcal  language  so  often  used  in  Poland,  termed  him  **the  hero 
of  whom  it  might  bo  believed,  according  to  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  all  the  souls  of  the  great  captains  and  good  citizens 
lived  again,  as  not  one  of  their  virtues  was  wanting  in  liim.^ 

The  miserable  infonner  confessed  that  he  had  been  bribed  to 
make  tlic  accusation,  and  was  condemned  to  deaths  but  Sobieski 
would  not  allow  the  sentence  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Diet  pursued  its  course  imtU  the  end  of  the  sesaioa  with 
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nnaccTistomed  calm  tinder  his  influence,  and  at  its  close  the  presi- 
dent declared  in  the  same  semi-Oriental  style,  that  "  the  ^wisdom 
of  a  divinity,  or,  if  Sobieski  could  be  considered  as  a  man,  the 
excellence  of  a  hero,  had  saved  the  liberty  of  his  coimtry  by  his 
virtues  and  its  independence  by  his  exploits.  No  such  man  had 
ever  before  been  formed  by  Nature,  and  probably  never  would  be 
so  in  future  I" 

The  Diet  then  decreed  a  levy  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
committed  full  power  over  it  to  the  "  great  Hetman." 

The  summer  was  spent  in  preparations  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Poland ;  "  no  men,  no  material  of  war,  no  money, 
were  to  be  had." 

For  the  time,  however,  disorders  in  Constantinople,  and  an 
insurrection  in  the  Peloponnesus,  had  checked  the  projects  of  the 
Vizier.  In  November,  1673,  however,  seven  bridges  were  by  his 
orders  thrown  across  the  Dniester,  and  eighty  thousand  veterans 
advanced  xmder  the  command  of  the  Seraslder  Hussein  Pasha. 

A  division  of  Sobieski's  small  army  was  sent  forward  to  carry 
the  Turkish  outposts;  but  when  they  foxmd  that  they  were  required 
to  cross  a  river  full  of  floating  ice,  to  put  such  a  barrier  between 
themselves  and  their  homes,  that  they  were  being  led  into  a 
country  without  towns  or  villages,  and  surroimded  by  innumerable 
Turks,  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Once  before  Sobieski 
had  quelled  a  similar  revolt ;  now  with  his  imperious  eloquence 
he  called  upon  his  men  in  the  name  of  their  duty  and  their 
country  to  follow  him,  and,  as  always  was  the  case  both  with  friends 
and  foes,  he  gained  the  day.  He  led  them  to  the  battle  of  Kotzim, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dniester,  where  Hussein  had  established 
himself  in  a  camp  defended  by  strong  fortifications,  natural  and 
artificial,  and  by  rocks  and  marshes.  To  attack  such  a  position 
with  such  troops  as  Sobieski  could  command,  at  such  a  time  of  year, 
without  provisions  and  with  weak  artilleiy,  seemed  an  impossible 
task  in  all  eyes  but  his  own.  Fifty  years  before,  however,  the 
Poles,  under  his  father,  James  Sobieski,  had  conquered  at  the  same 
spot,  and  the  good  omen  gave  them  courage.  The  weather  was 
dreadful,  and  the  snow  was  falling  thickly,  when  he  disposed  his 
troops  for  the  attack.  All  night  long  the  preparations  went  on. 
"  Comrades  r'  cried  he,  passing  along  the  ranks,  his  dress,  his  arms, 
his  thick  moustache  covered  with  hoar-frost,  "you  have  suffered, 
but  the  Turks  are  worn  out ;  these  men  from  Asia  are  half  con- 
quered already  by  the  cold.  The  last  twenty-four  houra  have 
fought  for  us.  We  shall  save  the  Republic  from  shame  and 
vassalage.  Soldiers  of  Poland,  fight  for  your  country,  and  re- 
member that  Jesus  Christ  fights  for  you  I"  Sobieski  himself  had 
heard  three  masses  since  daybreak,  the  army  had  been  blessed 
by  a  priest,  and  now  getting  off"  his  horse,  sabre  in  hand,  he  led 
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liis  infantry  across  the  trenches.  The  Turks,  who  had  believed 
an  attack  impossible  in  such  weather,  alarmed  at  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  Poles,  defended  themselves  but  ill ;  charge  after 
charge  of  the  youug  Polish  cavalry,  in  fuU  armour,  cut  to  pieces 
their  best  troops ;  they  turned  to  fly,  but  the  bridge  of  boats  had 
been  broken  down  by  Sobieski*s  orders ;  20,000  men  were  beheved 
to  have  fallen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  rapid,  half-frozen  river ; 
**  the  water  ran  with  blood  and  corpses  for  miles." 

In  the  camp  the  carnage  was  frightful;  under  the  axes,  the 
lances,  and  scira-itars  of  their  assailants  lay  thousands  of  dead 
bodies,  half  of  them  Janissaries  and  Spahis.  The  green  standard  of 
Hussein,  given  him  by  the  Sultan,  was  seized,  sent  to  the  Pope, 
and  still  hangs  in  St.  Peter's.  The  victory  was  complete ;  all  the 
Turkish  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring  towns  retired,  leaving 
devastation  and  fire  as  monuments  of  their  passage ;  and  thanks 
were  given  in  almost  all  the  churches  in  Europe  for  the  **  most 
memorable  battle  gained  against  the  Infidel  for  300  years/' 

The  Polish  king  died  the  night  before  the  fight,  and,  by  an  act 
of  tardy  death-bed  repentance,  named  John  Sobieski  as  one  of  his 
executors. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  elect  another  monarch — a  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation  in  Poland,  even  in  the  calmest  times.  The 
Poles  were  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  still  preserved  the 
ancient  usage  of  a  national  assembly  where  the  deliberations  were 
carried  on  by  a  whole  nation  in  arms.  The  difliculty  of  feeding 
200,000  citizens  thus  collected  together  had  constantly  obliged 
them  to  sopamte  without  Imring  settled  affairs,  and  on  this 
occasion  a  Diet,  composed  of  the  senate  and  of  members  elected 
by  the  country,  was  directed  to  choose  the  new  chief  of  the  nation. 
All  the  princes  in  Europe  who  were  tired  of  hving  on  the  steps 
of  a  throne  became  candidates,  Eveiy  species  of  intrigue  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  electors  ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  different 
Powers  had  each  their  faction;  they  gave  money;  they  made 
gloat  promises ;  the  meanest  motives  were  appealed  to,  and  the 
most  undisguised  corruption  prevailed.  Warsaw  became  one  vast 
camp  for  six  leagues  roimd,  where  the  whole  equestrian  order  had 
established  itself;  an  innimierable  population  of  servants,  often 
noble  like  their  masters*  ahnost  all  the  aiTny,  Jews,  merchants, 
doctore,  the  creditors  of  the  nobles,  the  lawyei-s,  had  all  collected 
there;  the  different  palatinates  were  nearly  deserted  except  by 
the  peasants. 

The  plain  of  Vola  had  been  chosen  for  the  electoral  camp ; 
a  great  wooden  pavilion,  the  szopa,  occupied  the  centre,  where 
the  senate  and  the  great  nobles  sat,  but  the  deliberations  were 
held  in  the  open  air,  that  the  equestrian  order  might  have  an 
eye  upon  its  representatives. 
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The  noise  and  excitement  were  tremendous ;  tournaments  and 
jousts,  with  javelins  and  lances ;  regiments  of  soldiers,  Wallachs, 
Cossacks,  Tartars,  crossing  and  recrossing ;  innumerable  stands  of 
arms;  immense  tables,  ronnd  which  each  faction  collected  its 
cKents;  trains  of  noble  ladies  on  horseback,  the  wives  of  the 
palatines  and  senators,  distributing  exhortations  and  presents; 
cavalcades  of  gentlemen,  battle-axe  in  hand,  galloping  past; 
fiery  encounters,  begun  in  drunkenness  and  ending  in  blood; 
"  scenes  of  tumult,  pleasure,  discussion,  and  war,  a  true  image  of 
Poland  herself,  filled  the  plain,"  observes  Salvandy.  A  vast  circle 
of  white  tents  surrounded  the  whole  space — ^those  belonging 
to  the  nobles  were  built  like  sham  fortresses,  castles,  towers,  or 
long  galleries,  containing  stables,  bath-rooms,  kitchens,  council- 
chambers,  formed  of  silk  and  rich  stuflfe,  often  booty  taken 
from  the  Turk,  with  a  profusion  of  golden  crescents,  balls,  and 
ornaments,  rivalling  each  other  in  expense  and  savage  and  inor- 
dinate luxury.  The  magnificence  of  the  dresses  was  as  great ; 
almost  all  wore  Eastern  costumes ;  caftans  and  robes  of  brocade 
and  fur,  embroidered,  or  edged^and  lined  with  rare  furs,  and  clasped 
with  diamonds;  splendid  arms,  jewelled  belts,  swords,  daggers, 
and  pistols  ("many  diamonds  and  little  linen,"  was  Madame  de 
Motteville's  observation  on  the  Polish  nobles  a  few  years  before) ; 
60,000  or  70,000  gentlemen  were  there,  any  one  of  whom  might, 
by  law,  be  chosen  king  the  next  day,  and  whose  demeanour 
showed  their  pride  in  this  vain  and  hurtful  privilege.  Sobieski 
himself  was  absent,  but  the  tents  taken  from  the  Vizier  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  bearing  his  shield,  were  there,  and  were  the  pride  of 
the  assembly. 

The  competitors  for  the  throne  bid  high,  many  of  them  intending 
to  repudiate  their  offers  later.  They  were  now  reduced  practically 
to  two,  one  representing  the  Emperor,  the  other  Louis  XIV.  Charles 
of  Lorraine  proposed  himself  to  pay  the  army  for  nine  months,  to 
raise  5,000  fi:esh  men  for  the  war  against  the  Turks,  to  take  500 
gentlemen  as  his  guard  of  honour,  to  build  two  fortresses  on  the 
frontier,  and  open  a  miKtary  school  for  officers.  The  old  Duke 
of  Neubourg  promised  still  more  largely  for  his  son  Philip,  aged 
fomieen. 

Sobieski  had  hitherto  confined  himself  to  his  duty  of  keeping 
order  as  chief  marshal,  while  all  present  inquired  anxiously  what 
part  he  would  take.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  was  received 
almost  in  triumph ;  the  shouts,  the  noise  of  arms,  the  fiashing  of 
javelins,  lances,  and  scimitars,  the  flowers  thrown  in  his  way, 
made  his  entry  almost  a  trimnph.  He  then  declared  himself  for 
the  Great  Cond^.  And  the  influence  of  the  "  great  Hetman  "  was 
such  that  there  seemed  for  some  time  every  chance  that  his 
counsels  would  be  followed,  but  the  Lithuanian  party  of  the  Paz 
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would  not  hear  of  the  French  Pjinee.  The  confueion  became  still 
greater ;  the  szopa  was  hke  a  citadel  besieged  by  armies  of  men 
half  drunk  \\4th  pride  and  rage.  For  twenty-nine  days  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  only  grew  more  and  more  perplexing,  and 
the  furious  parties  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  civil  war,  when  to 
avert  such  a  frightful  peril  the  Bieliop  of  Cracow  gave  the  signal 
for  the  hymns  and  prayers  to  be  begim,  which  showed  that  the 
debates  were  closed,  and  the  palatinates  separated  for  the  vote. 

The  President,  Jablonowski,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  capacity* 
began  his  discourse  ;  he  entered  on  the  qualities  of  the  two  chief 
candidates,  and  rejected  both,  as  the  nominees  of  France  and 
Germany,  He  discussed  the  qualities  of  the  Great  Conde,  and  then 
declared  that  "  a  Pole  ought  to  reign  in  Poland/* 

"  There  rs  a  man  among  us  wbo  has  saved  the  Republic  time  after  time 
by  his  catmsels  and  bis  %nctorie8,  whose  patriotism  and  genius  would 
niaiutain  our  country  in  the  rank  she  should  hold  in  the  mil  verse.  Nothing 
in  such  a  choice  would  be  left  to  enhance ;  he  will  not  make  us  a  vassal  of 
the  iDfidels.  If  we  have  a  country  at  all,  if  men  of  illustrious  dynasties 
care  to  rule  over  us,  remember  to  whom  we  owe  it,  and  take  John  Sobiesiki 
as  your  King  1 " 

The  speech  was  received  with  furious  acclamations  by  the 
assembly.  **  The  finger  of  God  is  here,  it  was  on  a  Saturday  as  to- 
day that  Kotzim  was  taken/*  cried  the  Governor  of  Lemberg;  "I 
vote  for  Sobiefiki,"  The  tumult  was  tremendous  \  it  was  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  but  the  long  day  of  the  north  still  gave  sufficient  hght, 
and  they  would  have  proceeded  immediately  to  the  vote,  but 
Sobieski  would  not  sufler  it.  *'  I  will  not  accept  the  crown/'  said 
he,  "when  no  one  has  had  the  tune  to  consider  his  vote^  at  the 
approach  of  night  when  opposition  might  be  stifled  or  constrained. 
I  will  raise  my  veto  against  it  if  no  one  else  will  do  so/' 

The  next  day  the  agitation  became  still  greater.  Austria  did 
not  yet  consider  herself  beaten;  ever^'  possible  calumny  was 
disseminated  against  Sobieski,  while  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Polish  ladies  was  excited  against  his  '^vife,  Marie  Casimire,  daughter 
of  a  French  marquis,  captain  of  the  guard  to  the  brother  of  Louis 
X1T«  Would  they  consent  that  a  foreigner  should  be  Queen 
when  no  Pole  had  ever  attained  to  such  honour '?  At  all  events  if 
Sobieski  were  elected  he  should  be  required  to  marry  the  widow  of 
tlie  last  long;  but  at  such  a  price  he  absolutely  refused  the  crowiu 
His  great  qualities  however  carried  the  day.  Cries  of  **  Sobieski 
or  death !  **  were  heard  in  the  camp ;  the  assembly  would  hear  of  no 
delay.  Again,  however,  ho  declared  that  if  his  election  was  not 
legal,  and  therefore  unanimous,  he  wnuld  not  accept  the  cro\\m. 
Throughout  the  night  the  camp  was  illuminated  with  innumerable 
lanterns,  while  the  firing  of  inusketa,  pistols,  and  arquebuse-s 
testified  the  excitement  and  the  joy  of  the  public  at  tlie  thoiight 
of  the  election  which  they  had  resolved  on  making.     The  next 
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day  Sobieski,  almost  against  his  Avill,  was  proclaimed  King  at  the 
Kolo  or  Assembly ;  the  vote  was  now  only  a  form,  but  it  was  gone 
through.  Three  times  did  the  Bishop  Regent,  on  horseback, 
demand  if  there  were  any  opposition  to  the  election.  Three 
times  did  the  nobles  and  the  people  repeat  the  cry  proclaiming 
that  John  Sobieski  should  be  their  King. 

All  the  standards  of  the  palatinates  and  of  the  foreign  contin- 
gents, the  bells  of  the  town,  the  salvoes  of  ai-tilleiy,  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  saluted  their  hero  as  King.  Then  at  a  sign  from  the 
Bishop  came  a  sudden  silence,  the  banners  were  lowered,  a  sacred 
hymn  was  sung  by  the  people,  led  by  a  choir  of  bishops,  and  the 
acclamations  began  again  as  Sobieski  was  led  in  triumph  to  the 
cathedral,  where  thanks  were  offered  up  to  God  for  the  choice 
which  had  been  made.  Poland,  indeed,  beheved  herself  to  be 
saved  from  anarchy  and  invasion  ahke.  "  The  Cossacks  will  no 
longer  ravage  our  fields,  the  Infidel  will  no  longer  exact  tribute," 
cried  the  women. 

As  soon  as  he  was  proclaimed,  Sobieski  made  magnificent  gifts 
to  the  nation,  greater  indeed  than  the  foreign  princes  had  pro- 
mised, and  which  they  were  not  likely  to  have  performed:  100,000 
fiorins  went  to  the  support  of  the  Lithuanian  part  of  the  army, 
200,000  for  that  of  the  PoUsh  half,  60,000  for  the  fortifications  of 
Lemberg,  300,000  to  buy  back  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  pledged 
to  the  Jews  of  Vienna  and  Warsaw.  All  this  was  out  of  his 
private  purse,  and  gives  some  measure  of  the  resources  of  a  great 
PoUsh  noble  at  this  time.  Refusing  a  coronation  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  delay  it  would  entail,  Sobieski  declared  that  his 
"  mission  was  to  make  war  on  the  Turks.  I  am  placed  on  the 
throne  to  fight,  not  for  representation.    Festivals  may  come  later." 

High-minded,  brave,  pious,  disinterested,  caring  much  for  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  Httle  for  his  own  grandeur,  with  a 
love  of  books  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  militaiy  tastes 
and  the  life  of  incessant  movement  which  fate  had  forced  him  to 
lead,  Sobieski  was  indeed  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  the 
highest  qualities  had  led  a  man  to  great  fortune. 

His  statesmanship  as  well  as  his  great  military  qualities  are 
insisted  on  in  all  the  contemporary  accounts ;  his  love  of  science 
and  of  books,  and  his  power  of  speaking  German,  ItaUan,  French, 
English,  and  Turkish  almost  as  well  as  his  own  language. 

"One  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,"  said  the  official  French 
Gazette^  "  his  countenance  is  such  that  he  inspires  at  the  same  time  re- 
spect and  affection.  Enlightened,  kind,  he  is  so  forgiving-  that  it  has 
been  always  said  that  he  only  revenged  himself  for  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies  by  his  great  actions."  His  picture,  in  armour,  fully  bears  out  this 
description. 

Achmet  Kiuprili  was  not  likely  to  leave  the  new  sovereign  time 
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to  Bettie  himself  firmly  on  the  throne.  He  regarded  Poland  as  a 
good  position  to  take  up  between  the  Muscovites,  whom  he 
despised,  and  Austria,  whose  flank  would  thus  have  been  turned. 
The  ports  of  the  Baltic  tempted  him  onward,  and  Europe  in  this 
manner  would  have  been  cut  in  two,  when  the  Turks  might  soon 
have  dominated  the  whole  continent. 

In  1674,  Mahomet  himself  again  joined  the  army,  which  was 
once  more  to  march  on  Kotzim.  The  enormous  suppKes  of  men 
which  the  Turks  were  able  to  draw  from  their  provinces  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Em*ope,  after  the  tremendous  defeats  which  they  had 
undergone  and  the  waste  of  life,  are  suiprising  in  our  eyes,  with 
whom  the  want  of  men  to  supply  even  the  demands  of  an  army  in 
times  of  peace  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  meet. 

Sobieski,  who  had  been  called  the  AVhirlwind,  from  the  rapiclity 
of  his  marches  and  the  vigour  of  his  onslaughts,  was  carr^^ing  all 
before  him,  when  the  intrigues  of  Leopold  deprived  him  of  half 
his  army;  the  Lithuanian  Grand  Hetnian  Paz,  who  had  opposed 
Sobieski's  election,  suddenly  left  the  camp  with  his  troops,  and 
the  winter  was  lost  in  vain  attempts  to  restore  order,  for  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  spent  their  time  in  pillaging  their  own  country 
instead  of  fighting  the  enemy. 

Gradually  Sobieski,  by  dint  of  patient  courage,  tact,  and  skill, 
cullected  an  army  again  in  the  central  position  of  Lemberg.  He 
alone  preserved  his  courage  and  confidence  in  the  tnidst  of  the 
universal  alarm.  '"  He  fears  nothing  who  has  foreseen  all;'  said 
the  Poles  afterwards.  He  was  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
form  a  poUtical  coalition  to  assist  his  mihtary  manoeuvres^  in  spite 
of  the  enmity  of  Leopold,  who  strove  to  keep  Poland  weak,  calcu- 
lating that  it  might  thus  occupy  the  Porte  in  the  north  and  pre- 
vent any  attack  being  made  in  his  direction. 

The  Turks,  under  Ibrahim  the  Seraskier,  began  the  siege  of 
Zbaras;  a  number  of  Russian  peasants  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town, 
and  treacherously  gave  it  up  to  the  enemy,  when  Ibrahim  cut  to 
pieces  the  whole  population  except  the  women,  who  were  reserved 
for  the  seraglios.  The  old,  the  children,  perished  in  the  flames  or 
by  the  sword,  and  the  Turks  moved  on  to  other  sieges,  where  the 
same  horrible  cruelties  were  exercised.  Von  Hammer,  after  re- 
peated descriptions  of  barbarities  on  such  occasions  which  make 
one's  blood  run  cold,  and  indeed  are  sometimes  quite  nnreadabkv 
at  length  seems  to  grow  weary  of  such  horrors,  and  merely  writes, 
**  The  town  was  taken ;  the  usual  cruelties  ensued ;"  or,  "  The  city 
was  sacked  with  the  atrocities  need  by  barbarian  troops.'*  The  love 
of  pillage  was  so  great  among  them  that  the  army  was  delayed,  so 
that  their  advantage  in  numbers  was  lost,  and  the  fine  season  passed 
away,  while  Sobieski  destroyed  their  communications,  seized  their 
plunder,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  troops  %vhom  ho  encountered. 
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A  second  army  was  sent  across  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Sultan 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  third  body  which  collected  at 
Adrianople.  The  Seraskier  then  detennined  on  the  courae  with 
which  he  should  have  begmi — ^he  left  the  fortresses  alone,  and 
advanced  on  Lemberg,  the  strongest  place  in  Poland.  If  this 
was  carried  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  Republic,  and  Sobieski 
was  resolved  to  defend  it  or  die  under  the  ruins. 

The  terror  of  his  name  counted  for  a  host  in  itself  against  the 
Turks,  while  among  the  Poles,  if  some  of  the  peasants  cried,  "  All  is 
lost,"  the  answer  was,  "  John  Sobieski  is  there  still,  he  will  save  us." 
A  few  days  after  great  fires  in  all  directions  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Mussulman  host.  The  King  had  arranged  his  Kttle  army 
with  consummate  skill  among  the  defiles  near  the  town,  the 
artillery  on  the  low  hills,  while  the  hussars  with  their  lances 
defended  the  vineyards  and  rough  ground.  The  nobles  fought 
with  sabres  and  pistols.  A  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  though  it  was 
only  August,  troubled  the  Infidel.  The  King,  the  father  of  his 
coxmtry,  having  given  his  blessing  to  the  army,  rushed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  with  the  cry,  "Jesus  I"  three  times  repeated, 
to  which  came  the  threefold  cmswer  of  "  Allah  I "  The  cavalry 
wavering  for  a  moment,  he  brought  them  up  himself  again  to  the 
charge :  "  Remember,"  cried  he,  "  that  we  must  conquer  or  you 
will  leave  me  here ;"  and  he  reminded  them  that  he  had  brought 
his  wife  and  children  into  the  midst  of  the  danger.  The  Turks, 
in  spite  of  their  enormous  numerical  preponderance,  were  driven 
back  terrified,  their  divisions  were  broken,  their  ranks  were 
confused.  Sobieski  fell  like  a  thtmderbolt  upon  the  parts  of 
the  field  where  he  was  least  expected.  The  victory  of  Lemberg 
was  considered  to  have  been  a  miracle,  even  considering  the 
reputation  of  the  Bang.  "Five  thousand  Poles  have  beaten 
150,000  Turks  and  Tartars!"  cried  the  Gazette  de  France  of 
September,  1674,  with  pardonable  exaggeration.  "  That  the  King 
should  have  conquered  such  powerful  enemies  by  his  astonish- 
ing courage,  reducing  the  infidels  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 

shows  that  Heaven  itself  has  defended  this  bulwark 

of  Christendom." 

An  interval  of  quiet  now  ensued,  and  Sobieski  employed  his 
breathing-time  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  for  Poland,  and  in  reorganizing  the  army ;  but  the  people 
would  endure  no  fresh  taxes,  and  he  made  little  progress. 
Revolts,  however,  at  Memphis,  at  Babylon,  and  Damascus,  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Tartars,  and  a  superstitious  dread  in  the 
Mussulman  army  at  the  thought  of  contending  against  '^King 
John,"  had  made  the  Porte  desire  an  interval  of  quiet. 

In  September,  1676,  however,  just  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
untiring  Turk  poured  again  up  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  and 
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Poland  had  now  to  withstand  120,000  Taitai-s  and  20,000  Turks. 
The  terror  of  Sobieski's  name  was,  however,  so  great  that  there  was 
difficiUty  in  getting  them  forward,  even  under  the  command  of  a 
fierce  Pasha  of  Damasctis,  suniamed  Shaitan  (Satan).  At  length, 
after  some  prelimmarj  combats,  the  two  armies  came  face  to  face, 
Sobie^ki  had  entrenched  liimself  with  his  small  handful  of  men 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  protection  of  some  woods  and 
marshes ;  the  immense  body  of  Ottomans  almost  encircled  them* 
For  twenty  days  they  continued  thus  opposite  each  other,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  danger  was  considered  such  in  Poland  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  recited  in  all  the  churches.  From  time 
to  time  the  Mussulman  anny  came  forth  from  their  camp,  soimded 
the  charge,  pushed  forward  their  horaetails  and  camels,  apparently 
to  excite  the  Chiistians  to  fight  or  to  deride  their  weakness.  At 
length  the  Poles  one  day  were  tempted  out  in  pursuit  of  some 
Tartars^  the  whole  right  was  engaged^  and  the  centre  left  un- 
covered *  the  Turks  brought  up  their  artillery  and  made  fearful 
ravages  among  the  ranks,  which  began  to  jield,  when  the  King 
flung  himself  on  the  victorious  Moslems,  who  were  pursuing  their 
success  in  some  disorder,  killed  hundreds  of  men  and  horses,  over- 
threw their  first  redoubts,  took  or  spiked  a  number  of  guns,  and 
brought  back  his  men  in  safety*  He  lost,  however,  six  hundred 
gentlemen  in  the  charge,  and  his  own  horse  was  wounded  imder 
him  ;  his  exploits  read  like  those  of  a  hero  in  one  of  the  (^Id 
romances  of  cliivalry. 

Ibrahim,  **  the  Devil;'  now  brought  up  liis  siege  artilleiy,  dj 
and  countermines  were  dug,  and  great  galleries  formed  wi. 
battles  were  fought  underground ;  but  the  Poles  were  not  eutti- 
ciently  numerous  for  such  work,  and  the  Turks  beUeved  them- 
selves at  the  point  of  victory,  when  Sobieski  in  a  must  briUiant 
action  again  turned  the  day-  The  Spaliis  had  thrown  themselves 
between  him  and  liis  camp,  when  tbc  King,  with  his  terrible 
hussars,  nished  upon  the  lines,  which  were  crowded  by  their  very 
numbers  and  soon  fell  back.  The  Seraskier  sent  next  day  to  pro- 
pose peace.  He  said  that  he  kjiew  to  %vhat  a  state  of  starvation 
the  besieged  were  reduced,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  %vould  rather 
have  such  a  King  as  their  ally  than  their  captive,  and  all  they 
asked  was  the  ratification  of  King  llichers  treaty  promising  to  pay 
tribute  and  an  offensive  alUance  against  Russia* 

'*  Tell  the  Aga,**  said  Sobieski,  '*  that  if  such  propositions  are 
again  addressed  to  the  King  of  Poland,  he  will  hang  the  mes- 
senger.'* The  bombardment  now  became  terrible  ;  neither  by 
night  nor  day  had  the  Poles  any  rest,  and  the  entrenchments  were 
continually  attacked.  The  CInistian  camp  had  become  a  piison, 
the  soldiers  had  hardly  any  food  or  ammunition,  and  discontent 
and  even  mutiny  began  to  appear  among  them.    Sobieski  rode 
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along  the  ranks.  "  I  have  brought  you  out  of  worse  straits  than 
this,"  said  he ;  "  do  you  think  my  head  is  weaker  because  you 
have  placed  a  crown  upon  it?"  A  successful  sldrmish  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  troops,  the  Turks  fancied  he  must  have  received 
reinforcements,  and,  when  at  last  he  came  out  of  the  town  with 
his  whole  army,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  ten'or,  and  declared 
that  magic  was  being  used  against  them.  They  all  dreaded  the 
approach  of  winter;  Shaitan  Pasha  knew  that  a  revei-se  would 
cost  him  his  head,  and  he  prudently  offered  an  honourable  peace. 
A  part  of  the  Ukraine  and  Kaminiek  were  given  up ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  increasing,  while  Poland 
became  weaker  in  men  and  money  each  year.  To  regain  their 
fortresses,  the  prisoners,  the  frontier  of  the  Dniester,  and  get  rid  of 
all  pretensions  to  tribute,  was  better  than  a  victory  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  the  most  pious  of  men,  Sobieski  stipulated 
that  the  custody  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Bethlehem  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  should  be  restored  to  the  monks  who  had  held  them 
before.  As  this  favour  had  been  long  demanded  in  vain  by  Europe, 
the  glory  of  Poland  and  her  King  was  all  the  more  greatly  extolled. 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  a  great  admirer  of  his,  writes,  November, 
1676,  enthusiastically  of  his  deeds  : — 

"  Peace  is  coucluded  in  Poland,  romantically.  This  hero,  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  surrounded  by  200,000,  has  forced  them  to  si^  a  treaty, 
sword  iu  hand.  Since  the  days  of  the  Calprenede  [in  a  novel  of  Mdlle.  de 
Scuderi]  such  a  thing  has  never  been  heard  of." 

The  Ottoman  army,  who  were  in  desperate  straits,  made 
ready  for  departure,  and  defiled  before  the  King,  demanding  to 
see  tiie  "invincible  lion"  with  whom  they  had  contended  so  often 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  at  the  same  time  giving  into  his  hands 
15,000  Russian  prisoners  destined  to  slavery. 

For  thirty  years  the  Ottoman  empire,  at  the  height  of  its 
power,  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  Poland  :  what  might  not  have 
happened,  if,  masters  of  Buda  and  of  the  Adriatic,  they  had  been 
able  to  turn  their  whole  force  upon  Italy  and  Austria  ? 

A  general  peace  now  ensued.  Sobieski's  grand  object  was  to 
form  an  alliance  against  the  Turk  among  the  kingdoms  most  Kable 
to  be  attacked.  "Not  to  attempt  to  conquer  or  restrain  the 
monster  should  be  our  object,"  said. he,  "but  to  fling  it  back  to 
the  deserts  from  whence  it  came ;  to  exterminate  it,  and  raise 
once  more  on  its  ruins  a  Byzantine  empire.  This  is  the  only 
Christian,  worthy,  wise,  and  decisive  course;"*  and  for  this  he 
only  required  the  concurrence  of  the  four  threatened  Powers. 
Innocent  promised  assistance  "  to  the  new  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.'^ 
But  except  from  the   Pope,  he  could  get  no  help  from  any  one 

*  There  is  a  onrioas  similarity  between  Sobieski's  expressioni  and  those  of  many 
mneh-reprobated  speeches  and  writings  at  tiie  present  crisis. 
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of  them.  The  Czar  was  playiug  a  double  game,  as  usual,  and 
sent  embassy  after  embassy  to  Warsaw*  only  to  obt-ain  better 
terms  for  himself  at  ConBtantinople.  Leopold  refused  all  alliance 
with  or  help  to  Poland ;  Venice  would  not  even  allow  his  envoy 
to  cross  her  frontier;  Louis  XIV*  ordered  back  a  small  body  of 
French  gentlemen  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  mere  love  of 
war  by  Sobieaki's  side  *,  Poland  was  again  abandoned  to  herself 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Christendom, 

The  next  two  years,  however,  there  was  a  pause  among  the 
exhausted  combatants  again ;  and  they  were  spent  by  Sobieski 
in  trying  to  discipline  liis  army,  and  restore  order  and  law, 
which  ujider  his  rule  reigned  in  Poland  to  an  extent  unknown 
before* 

Again  in  1683,  however^  the  indefatigable  Porte  prepared  for 
another  invasion,  as  a  preliminary  to  which  the  Sultan  recog- 
nized Count  Tekeli  as  Prince  of  Hungary  under  his  vassalage, 
while  a  confederation  of  Christian  States^  Transylvania,  Wallachia, 
Hungary^  and  the  Ukraine,  under  his  protectorate,  reached  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  tide  of  war  was 
evidently  now  to  be  turned  on  Austria. 

The  Emperor  took  fright,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  sought 
help  in  his  peril,  France  was  his  deadly  enemy ;  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  rejoiced  in  his  humiliation ;  a  child  of  nine  years  oli 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  Peter  the  Great,  reigned  in  Husma* 
Poland  only  remained;  Leopold  had  treated  Sobieski  as  a 
pergonal  enemy ;  he  had  refused  all  help  in  the  peiils  of  Poland, 
but  now  he  literally  implored  the  King  tu  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  Austrian  envoy  positively  flung  himself  at  his  feet  in 
the  fervency  of  his  entreaties.  It  was  flifficult  to  say  whether 
Leopold  was  meanest  in  adversity  or  prosperity.  Sobieski  now 
indeed  commanded  the  position,  and  his  alliance  was  sought  ou 
aU  sides*  Louis  XIV,  oflered  his  aid  in  securing  the  inheritance 
of  Poland  for  his  son,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
Hungary  for  ImnBelf.  Leopold  had  reconi'se  to  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria  in  aU  times,  the  hand  of  an  arch- 
duchess for  the  young  prince,  liis  son;  Mahomet  soKcited  his 
friendship,  and  declared  that  the  armaments  he  was  preparing 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  against  liim. 

Sobieski  refused  aU  offers  for  himself  and,  after  long  con* 
sideriDg  what  would  be  most  advantageous  to  his  country,  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Empire.  He  did  his  best  to  peimiade  Leopold 
to  treat  the  Htmgarians  with  fairness,  if  only  to  detach  them  from 
the  Porte,  but  with  small  success,  Leopold  could  not  do  the 
right,  even  when  it  was  his  iotereat.  At  length  it  was  announced 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  Grand  Vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  were 
marching  from  Constantinople,  where  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
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had  been  unfurled  with  great  pomp  at  the  Seraglio.  The  whole 
of  Europe  and  Asia  seemed  to  be  in  movement ;  Christianity  and 
Islamism,  civilization  and  barbarism,  were  preparing  for  a  decisive 
battle.  The  first  blow  was  to  be  struck  on  Austria,  the  second  on 
Italy.  "  The  Vizier  will  never  be  satisfied  till  he  has  stabled  the 
horses  of  the  Sultan  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,"  said  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Candia. 

The  Turkish  preparations  had  lasted  nearly  seven  years,  and 
were  equally  gigantic  and  minute.  All  the  provinces  had  fur- 
nished their  contingents  of  soldiers  from  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile ;  whole  Arab  tribes,  Kourds,  Mamelukes,  Greeks,  Albanians, 
and  Tartars,  were  marching  under  the  same  fiag.  The  merchant 
vessels  of  all  nations  which  came  within  reach  were  seized  to 
bring  munitions  of  war  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandria ; 
2,000  camels  had  been  employed  for  years  in  the  transport  of 
com,  Ac,  from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  Danube ;  the  river  itself  was 
covered  with  boats;  10,000  waggons  were  collected  to  convey 
stores  through  Hungary,  which  began  to  suffer  under  the  burden 
of  her  ally  as  much  as  under  that  of  her  oppressor. 

Sobieski  would  have  made  any  efforts  to  detach  Hungary 
from  the  Turks,  and  had  an  interview  with  Tekeli,  but  without 
success,  as  he  could  give  no  pledges  for  Leopold's  good  faith. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Ukraine,  and  attempted 
negotiations  with  the  Czar,  with  Persia,  Venice,  and  Louis  XIV. 
His  cabinet  was  said  to  be  the  best  served  in  Europe ,  the  East 
was  open  to  his  spies,  and  he  had  friends  even  in  the  Divan;  and 
he  now  warned  the  Emperor  that  the  Porte  was  marching  on 
Vienna,  and  that  the  suburbs  ought  to  be  demolished  lest  they 
should  afford  shelter  to  the  enemy ;  but  Leopold  judged  his  de- 
fender by  himself,  mistrusted  him,  and  refused  to  follow  his  counsels. 
Between  Belgrade  and  Buda  the  Sultan  stopped,  and  confided  to 
Kara  Mustapha  with  great  pomp  the  double  aigrette  of  heron's 
feathers,  the  golden  robe  and  quiver  of  diamonds,  signs  of  sove- 
reign power,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  an  emblem  that  the 
contest  was  in  the  cause  of  Islam.  He  then  returned  to  his 
beloved  chase,  where  thousands  of  men  were  employed  in  driving 
game,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Balkan. 

Louis  XIV.,*  utterly  regardless  of  anything  but  his  own  fancied 
interest  and  pique  against  the  Empire,  chose  this  opportunity  of 
making  an  alliance  with  Tekeli,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  the  Baltic  to 

*  Among  the  multitude  cf  petty  meannesses  to  which  the  great  Louis  condescended 
was  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Tekeli  at  this  time.  In  describing  the  blessing  which  had 
been  giren  to  Hungary,  he  praised  the  entire  liberty  of  religion  which  was  enjoyed  there. 
In  the  same  official  Gazette^  appeared  a  declaration  that  the  property  of  any  Protestant 
who  had  escaped  from  the  kingdom  would  be  confiscated,  and  all  contracts  they  had 
entered  into  annulled.  The  Govemor  of  Poitou,  in  the  same  paper,  announced  that  he 
had  made  39,849  conversions,  adding  an  edict  by  which  any  of  the  **  conrerts "  found 
entering  a  Protestant  church  were  condemned  to  die  galleys. 
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attack  the  allies  of  the  Emperor.  Sobiesld  was  therefore  obliged 
to  divide  his  troops,  while  Leopold  conld  oulj  collect  30,000  men 
on  the  Danube,  and  even  threw  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his 
deHverer.  But  the  cause  was  everything  in  Sobieski's  eyes,  and 
with  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  all  personal  feelings  he  devoted 
himself  to  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty. 

The  last  series  of  letters  to  his  wife  begins  in  August,  1683. 
Marie  Casimire  was  a  bad,  ambitious,  intriguing  Frenchwoman, 
intent  only  on  her  own  aggrandisement  and  her  own  pleasure, 
who  used  and  abused  her  influence  over  her  hero  in  the  worst 
way  and  for  the  most  selfish  ends.  In  spite,  however,  of  her 
continual  provocations,  he  continued  faithful  to  her  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  •*  lion  incomparable/'  he  continually  calls  her  in 
his  letters,  which  all  begin,  "  Seule  joie  de  mon  ame,  charmante 
et  bien  aunee  Mariette.'*  They  are  often  dated  in  the  middle  of 
the  night;  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  was  enduring, 
and  of  his  suSerings  from  acute  rheumatism,  he  never  fails  to 
sacrifice  the  rest  so  necessary  to  him,  to  sentUng  oflf  long  and 
entertaining  letters  to  his  exacting  and  selfish  wife,  who  complains 
of  his  not  writing  enough,  and  of  what  he  writes,  with  singular 
cynicism.  She  forgets  to  give  him  important  information  which 
he  asks  her  for,  to  convey  his  orders,  even  to  date  her  Iettei*fiy 
while  she  sends  him  all  the  injurious  gossip  she  can  pick  up,  in* 
trigucs  \nth  his  enemies,  and  pubUshes  letters  he  has  desired  to 
be  kept  secret. 

'^Yoii  finish  by  telling  me,  dear  heart,  that  you  are  very  disron- 
tented  witb  nie.  Yet  I  tell  you  evc^rytliing  in  my  letters.  It  is  my  fat4% 
What  consolation  do  I  get  in  my  trouljles?  I  fry  aud  unravel  something 
pleasant  in  y<jur  cyphers  and  to  find  some  comfort  from  my  heart,  and  get 
only  the  old  and  elet'na!  cninpUiijits,'*  lie  writes  pitifully. 

*'  The  di tlicul ty  we  have  had  in  crossing  the  Danube  at  three  in  the 
morning  opiK>site  the  Turkish  camp  was  immense ;  the  bridges  broke  down 
under  the  weight  of  artillery  and  baggage  waggons ;  we  had  to  seek  out 
fords^  which  we  found  luckily  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  river,  bnt 
iXiQ  current  was  too  rapid  in  the  main  stream  ;  there  is  no  river  which  can 
compare  with  the  Danulw  in  violence.  After  this  irai)ortant  p>a*4sage  we  have 
had  to  cross  a  line  of  mouutams,  or,  more  strictly  sjiieaking,  to  climb  them* 
A  furious  wind  blew  st  raifcht  into  our  teeth  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  *  powers 
of  the  air'  were  unchained  ngainst  us  ;  the  Wziev  is  said  to  l>e  a  great 
magician  !  We  had  left  our  baggage  Ivehind  U9»  and  I  have  only  with  mn 
two  light  carts;  since  Friday  we  have  neither  eaten  uor  slept — more  than  the 
horses.  ^Vc  can  see  from  here  the  immense  camp  of  tlit?  Turk«  and  the  town 
of  Vienna  in  the  distance,  but  we  are  separated  from  it  by  foi-ests,  precipices, 
and  a  very  big  mountain,  of  which  no  one  had  told  us  a  word.  The  horses 
have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  leaves  of  the  trees ;  we  have  neither  food  nor 
forage,"  which  had  Ijeen  promised  but  never  furnished  by  tlie  Emperor. 

*^llumaiily  sj ►caking,  however,  and  putting  all  our  trust  in  God^  I  most 
lielieve  that  the  chief  of  an  army  wh<»,  like  the  Grand  Vizier,  ha*«  not 
thought  of  entrenching  himself  or  culletling  his  8cattcnL»d  troops,  but  has 
encamjjed  there  as  if  he  were  a  hundred  miles  off,  is  predestined  to  bt>  bcii 

**  I  have  passed  the  night  on  the  extreme  right ;  we  could  see  the  wl. 
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Turkish  camp,  and  the  noise  of  the  cannon  prevented  all  sleep.    This  letter 
is  my  eighth  ;  it  has  taken  me  till  daylight." 

At  last  the  Emperor  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  fearful  state  of 
his  affairs :  "  it  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death  to  speak  of 
*  present  circumstances!'"  as  they  were  euphuistically  called  at 
Vienna.  The  march  of  Kara  Mustapha  had  been  a  stroke  of 
genius ;  in  those  days  an  army  generally  lost  much  time  during  a 
campaign  by  attempting  to  subdue  the  strong  places,  while  he 
aimed  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  coxmtry,  threw  his  bridges  of 
boats  across  the  Danube,  and  appeared  before  Vienna  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  had  been 
much  neglected,  and  there  were  but  few  troops  to  man  them.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  Emperor  became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  Turks  by  harshei*  signs  than  words ;  he  took  flight  immediately 
by  night,  with  all  his  court  and  family,  leaving  his  cousin,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  to  do  his  best  in  defending  the  kingdom — the  same 
prince  who  had  contested  the  throne  of  Poland  with  Sobieski,  and 
now  acted  with  great  loyalty  towards  him.  For  four  days  the 
enormous  crescent  of  the  enemy  was  seen  forming  round  the  city, 
"with  an  extraordinary  noise  of  bells,  trombones,  and  cymbals; 
tents,  horsetails  without  number,  troops  of  camels  and  mules, 
armies  of  bullocks  and  sheep  going  to  drink  at  the  Danube,  the 
tent  of  executions,  which,  as  usual,  was  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous position,  could  all  be  seen  from  the  walls.  At  night  the 
watch-fires  and  lanterns  all  over  the  camp  lighted  up  the  sky,  the 
noise  of  artilleiy  never  ceased,  and  the  cries  of  the  muezzin  sum- 
moning the  Moslems  to  prayer  made  all  sleep  impossible. 

But  the  Vizier,  instead  of  carrying  the  town,  as  he  could  have 
done,  by  a  coup  de  main^  was  afraid  of  losing  the  valuable  booty 
of  Vienna  by  fire,  and  consiuned  the  whole  month  of  August 
striving  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine,  and  thus  lost  his  prize. 
Surroimded  by  his  harem,  his  150  valets,  even  his  menagerie,  he 
spent  his  time  in  his  tents  of  silk  and  gold,  which  covered  a  larger 
extent  than  the  town  of  Buda,  and  refused  to  believe  in  the 
advance  of  Sobeiski. 

Suddenly  he  heard  that  the  King  was  upon  him,  when  a  panic- 
terror  took  possession  of  the  army — a  bad  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  work. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  action  began.  Sobieski  and  his 
allies  descended  from  the  hills  in  five  columns,  like  great  torrents, 
and  were  met  at  first  by  the  Spahis,  who,  being  on  horseback, 
became  embarrassed  in  the  broken  ground,  the  ;iarrow  lanes,  vine- 
yards, and  woods  which  surrounded  Vienna,  and  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  The  defenders  of  the  city  took  courage  and  fired  from  the 
walls,  while  Kara  Mustapha,  still  not  believing  in  the  inmiinence 
of  his  danger,  attempted  to  continue  the  battle  with  the  town 
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before  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  marched  himself  to  the  rear, 
to  meet  King  John,  now  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  the  finest 
anny  he  liad  ever  commanded,  18,(X)0  of  whom  were  Poles. 

The  heat  was  intense.  The  Christian  army  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  eat,  without,  however,  putting  do\^Ti  their  muskets 
and  lances ;  then  in  a  great  semicircle  the  aUied  force  continued 
its  march,  Sobieeki  passing  from  column  to  column,  encouraging 
the  troops,  and  speaking  to  each  in  the  language  of  their  country. 

The  Turks  had  profited  by  this  halt  to  form  a  new  line  on  the 
glacis  of  the  camp.  The  Vizier  commanded  here  ia  pei-son,  with 
all  his  best  troops;  the  King  was  in  front*  It  was  nea^rly  five 
o'clock,  and  the  work  before  them  seemed  too  great  an  under- 
taking for  tired  men ;  he  determined  therefore  to  sleep  on  the 
field,  and  put  off  the  battle  till  the  next  day.  The  Grand  Vizier, 
in  his  contempt  for  tlie  Cliristians,  and  liis  indomitable  pride, 
treated  the  whole  matter  so  lightly  that  at  thin  moment  he  retired 
to  his  crimson  tent,  to  drink  coffee  with  his  sons. 

At  the  sight,  the  lung's  choler  rose  ;  although  his  infantiy  had 
not  yet  marched  up,  he  pointed  two  or  three  cannon  upon  the 
tent ;  and  the  ammxmition  having  not  yet  amved,  a  French  officer 
stuffed  into  one  gun  his  gloves,  liis  wig,  and  a  packet  of  Guzettes 
de  France  which  he  had  with  him.  Sobieski,  as  soon  as  Ins  troops 
appeared,  ordered  them  to  take  a  neighbouring  height.  Kara 
Mustapha  in  defending  himself  left  his  flanks  bare,  the  whole  lino 
was  troubled.  The  King  cried  aloud  that  the  enemy  was  lost,  and 
fiurroimded  by  his  squadrons,  distinguished  afar  by  his  brilliant 
aigrette,  his  bow,  his  golden  quiver,  and  the  magnificent  buckler 
carried  before  him,  he  rushed  straight  on  the  crimson  tent,  crying, 
"Non  nobis,  Domine  exercituum,  sed  nomini  tuo  des  gloriam." 
The  Tartars  and  Spahie  recognized  him  and  drew  back.  The 
name  of  the  King  of  Poland  mn  through  the  ranks.  *'  By  Allah, 
the  King  m  with  them,"  repeated  they.  An  ecHpse  of  the  moon 
made  the  **  crescent ''  grow  pale  m  the  sky,  and  appeared  to  the 
excited  armies  as  an  omen  from  on  high.  *'  Heaven  is  against 
usi,'*  cried  the  Turks, 

The  Vizier,  at  last,  after  trying  to  rally  his  troops  in  vaiiu   v 
obHged   to   take  flight   himself,   weepiag,   it  was   said,  bitt*  i  ij . 
Sobieski's  next  letter  is  dated  "  from  the  tents  of  the  Visder  in  the 
night.'' 

^*  God  be  praised ;  He  has  given  our  nation  such  a  victory  as  has  never 
been  known  in  any  former  centniy. 

'^  Ail  the  artiUery,  tht*  camp  of  the  Mussulmans,  infinitw  richer,  have 
fallen  mto  our  hainls.  The  victory  has  been  so  suddea  and  extra 
that  in  the  town  as  in  the  camp  there  have  L>een  constant  alanas  i^..  ..._ 
enemy  was  returning-  ui>t>n  us.  They  have  kft  powder  and  mimitious  to  tho 
value  of  a  milllun  uf  florins^  but  half  of  this  was  set  fire  to  and  the  ex- 
plosions were  like  the  last  judg-ment. 

**  The  Vizier  abandoned  everythbg  except  his  coat  and  his  borse.   I  have 
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constituted  myself  his  heir.  The  private  tents  alone  covlBr  as  much  space 
as  Warsaw.  I  have  sent  the  great  standard  to  the  Pope,  but  have  hardly 
had  time  even  to  look  at  the  multitude  of  rich  tents,  superb  equipages,  and 
a  thousand  beautiful  and  costly  trifles,  such  as  quivers  mounted  with 
rubies  and  sapphii-es,  which  are  said  to  be  worth  thousands  of  ducats. 

"Night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  for  the  Turks  defended  themselves 
desperately.  They  made  the  finest  possible  retreat.  The  Janissaries 
were  forgotten  in  the  trenches,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Such  was  their 
pride  and  presumption  that  one  part  of  the  army  was  assaulting  the  town 
while  the  other  gave  us  battle,  and  their  forces  were  enough  for  both. 
Without  the  Tartars  I  believe  they  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  One  hundred  thousand  tents  were  counted.  In  flying  they  left  a 
number  of  captives,  particularly  women,  after  having  massacred  as  many 
as  they  could.  Many  were  killed,  but  also  many  were  only  woimded  and 
may  recover.  I  saw  yesterday  a  charming  Httle  boy  of  three  years  old 
whose  head  one  of  these  cowards  had  split  open  from  the  mouth.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  refinements  of  luxury  which  the  Vizier  had 
collected  in  his  tents — ^baths,  little  gardens  with  fountains,  even  a  rabbit 
warren.  ...  He  had  taken  possession  of  a  fine  ostrich  found  in  one  of  the. 
Emperor's  country  houses,  but  he  cut  off  its  head  that  it  might  not  fall 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  ...  I  have  been  m  to  see  the  town ; 
it  could  not  have  held  out  five  more  days.  The  imperial  palace  is  honey- 
combed with  bullets,  the  bastions  in  a  terrible  state  with  great  pieces  of 
the  walls  about  to  fall  over,  like  masses  of  rock.  All  the  troops  of  the 
allies  have  done  their  duty  well ;  they  attribute  the  victory  to  God  and  to 
us.  The  greatest  shock  of  the  battle  was  just  opposite  where  I  was,  in 
front  of  the  Vizier ;  and  at  the  moment  the  enemy  began  to  yield,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  the  other  generals  crowded 
round  me  embracing  me,  the  soldiers  and  officers  on  foot  and  horseback 
crying,  *  Our  brave  King  !*  and  kissing  my  feet.  In  the  town  they  called 
me  their  '  saviour.'  I  went  into  two  churches,  where  the  people  kissed  my 
hands  and  feet  and  coat,  crying, '  Let  us  touch  your  victorious  hands.'  " 

He  does  not  mention  the  text  of  a  sermon  preached  in  Vienna 
on  that  day — "  Thef  e  was  a  man  sent  by  God,  and  his  name  was 
John." 

"  But  the  day  is  just  beginning  to  break,  and  I  must  finish  this  letter. 
God  is  indeed  great.  Let  us  render  glory  and  honour  to  Him  for  it  now 
and  for  ever.  I  cannot  longer  enjoy  this  pleasant  tete-a-tete  with  you. 
We  have  lost  a  great  nimiber  of  men,  but  we  shall  march  to-day  to  pursue 
the  enemy  into  Hungary :  the  Electors  say  they  will  accompany  me.  The 
heat  is  most  oppressive. 

"  The  Princes  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  will  follow  me  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  we  must  get  over  the  first  two  miles  quickly,  for  the  smell  and 
infection  from  so  large  a  number  of  corpses  of  men,  horses,  and  camels,  is 
insupportable. 

"  The  Emperor  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  I  perceive  that  he  has  no  great 
wish  to  see  me,  so  I  shall  make  room  for  him,  and  am  very  glad  to  escape 
all  the  ceremonies  that  are  going  to  take  place  in  Vienna. 

"  To-day  we  are  pushing  on,  but  I  feel  sure  that  theGermans  will  not  budge 
I  have  sent  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  remembrance,  two  richly  caparisoned 
horses,  two  Turkish  standards,  &c.,  &c. '  He  is  gone  back  with  his  army 
after  having  expressed  his  resentment  against  the  Emperor  very  vehemently. 

"  Sept,  17. — I  have  had  my  interview  with  the  Emperor  yesterday.  He 
arrived  at  Vienna  some  hours  after  my  departure.  Not  expecting  to  see 
him  after  so  many  delays,  I  sent  him,  as  a  compliment  in  memory  of  our 
victory,  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Vizier." 
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Leopold  had  taken  every  paius  to  show  that  he  felt  no  grati- 
tude to  or  interest  in  his  deliverer,  but  finding  that  Sobieeki  had 
literally  begun  his  march  from  Vienna,  he  Bent  an  awkward 
message  to  him  intimating  that  he  did  not  know  how  etiquette 
would  allow  him  to  receive  an  elected  king.  When  the  dilemma 
was  laid  before  Charles  of  Lormine*  he  replied^  **  With  open  arms 
if  he  has  saved  the  empire  ! "  But  Sobieski  does  not  mention 
this  little  passage  at  arms. 

'*"  I  proposed  that  we  should  meet  on  horseback,  I  in  front  of  ray  army, 
he  before  his  and  his  capital.  I  need  not  desc-rit>e  him  tu  you;  bis  appear- 
ance is  well  known;  be  wore  an  embroidered  .sureoat  and  a  hat  with  white 
and  red  plumes*  I  made  my  complioients  in  Latin  iu  very  few  words. 
He  replied  in  the  same  way.  [Sobieski  again  does  not  givne  his  answer 
to  the  Em|:»eror*s  oold  and  awkward  address — *^  I  am  very  glad^  Sire,  to 
have  rendered  you  this  little  8er\nce/*]  I  presented  my  son;  the 
Emperor  did  not  even  put  his  hand  to  his  cap.  To  avoid  scandal  I  said  a 
few  words  more  to  him,  and  then  turned  my  horse;  we  saluted,  and  I  went 
hack  to  my  caujp.  Tie  then  went  on  to  look  at  our  army  with  the  Palatine 
of  Riii^sia,  but  our  people  are  extremely  piqued,  and  complain  openly 
that  the  Em|>eror  did  not  deign  to  thank  them  for  all  the  privations  and 
pains  tliey  have  endured,  even  by  salutmg  them. 

*'  Our  sick  have  uothing  but  dung  to  lie  on ;  the  wounded,  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  nmnber^  rarmot  obtain  boats  to  go  down  the  river  to  Presburg^ 
where  I  could  have  them  imrsed  at  my  o^m  cost.  They  refuse  to  allow 
our  dead  to  he  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  Vienna,  even  the  superior 
officers.  They  pillage  our  baggage  and  carry  away  the  horses  following 
us,  A  German  dragoon  struck  oiiu  of  my  pages  on  the  face  and  brought 
blood,  at  four  steps  from  me ;  another  tore  away  my  cloak  from  one  of  my 
people.  Some  of  my  body-guard,  left  near  the  Turkish  cannon  we  have 
taken,  lost  their  cloaks,  their  clothes,  and  their  horses.  We  have  ne^^er 
been  in  such  bad  case,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  oats  foimd  in  the 
Turkish  camp  we  should  have  lost  all  the  horses ;  the  misc^ry  is  so  great 
everywhere  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  tnxss  of  hay  or  any  fresh  graaa 
bare  fields  are  all  that  remain  after  the  passage  of  these  clouds  of  pagaoB. 

♦•^  Several  of  our  men  having  pressed  into  the  town  to  find  some  food,  as 
we  are  dying  of  hunger  in  tlie  couiitrj%  the  Commandant  gave  oi'ders  to 
fim  upon  them,  ....  After  such  a  battle,  where  we  have  lost  so 
many  men,  and  officem  of  our  highest  families,  we  are  to  lose  our  horses 
and  baggage,  and  to  be  left  to  ytrmh  of  miser}^  We  are  treated  as  if  we 
had  the  plague,  while  before  the  battle  my  tents,  which,  thank  God,  ai-e 
spacious  enough,  could  not  contain  the  crowds.  We  are  marching  on  a 
still  gi'eater  famine,  but  I  want  io  get  away  from  this  town  of  Vienna, 
where  they  fire  on  our  pt^ople.     But  tell  no  one  of  these  subjects  of  com- 

Flaint — ^the  old  adage  says,  ^  Qui  ne  salt  cacher  son  ennui  apprete  \  rir©  ^ 
ennemi,'  We  are  like  the  Israelites  by  the  waters  of  Babylou,  we  weep 
the  loss  of  oiu*  horses,  the  ingratitude  of  those  we  have  saved,  and  so  many 
chances  of  suceea«is  tlu'owa  away. 

"-^  Sept  18th. — We  are  only  three  miles  from  Presburg.  The  roads  are 
full  of  corpses ;  at  ono  of  the  fords  of  the  river  the  Turks  lost  neajly  2,000 
men,  killed  partly  by  o«ir  people,  partly  by  the  peasants.  The  Germaus 
have  not  stirred  from  Vienna. 

^'  It  ha3  been  hinted  to  me  by  the  imperial  equerry  that  I  should  do  weU 
to  offer  some  fine  saddle-horses  to  the  Emperor,  This  is  a  very  pretty 
compliment  when  I  have  hardly  any  for  niyself,  but  I  shall  try  and  sea 
whether  any  can  be  found  lu  the  army,  as  it  is  my  fate  tu  have  to  oblige 
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everybody  and  to  have  nothing  to  expect  except  from  God.  ....  It 
is  not  the  least  extraoitlinary  thing  we  have  experienced  that  vre  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  be<x)me  of  us.  It  would  only  have  been  right, 
I  think,  to  ask  me  how  I  intend  to  go  on  with  the  war,  but  they  have  no 
communication  with  me.  If  they  would  at  least  declare  frankly  that  they 
do  not  want  us  any  more,  I  should  be  free  to  go  where  I  please. 

^  The  Turks  are  marching  day  and  night  in  a  straight  line  on  Belgrade, 
where  is  the  Sultan,  abandoning  their  baggage  at  the  defiles  or  river-fords. 

"The  soldiers  and  officers  are  suffering  from  fever  an4  dysentery, 
brought  on  by  fatigue,  the  want  of  nourishment,  and  the  excessive  heat. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  comes  often  to  see  me ;  *le  pauvre  diable'  has  neither 
spoils  from  the  enemy  nor  honours  from  the  Emperor." 

Ingratitude  was  the  order  of  the  day  at  Vienna,  and  generals, 
feudatories,  and  allies  were  all  treated  with  the  same  coldness. 

^^Sept.  19. — ^We  hope  to  cross  the  Danube  to-morrow  on  a  bridge  which 
has  still  to  be  made,  in  order  to  enter  the  enemy's  country,  where  we  hope 
to  find  forage  for  the  horses.  The  Turks  have  stopped  nowhere,  and  leave 
stragglers  behind  in  all  directions,  dying  of  hunger.    I  should  wish  to 

march  directly  on  Buda,  and  so  finish  the  war,  but These 

military  details,  however,  will  not  have  much  interest  for  you,  my  love, 
for  I  often  observe  that  when  you  hear  them,  you  take  no  notice.  .  .  . 
What  a  beautiful  country  this  is,  and  how  these  pagans  have  maltreated  it! 
.  .  .  .  I  have  sent  the  Emperor  some  fine  horses,  according  to  the 
hint  which  he  sent  me ;  I  put  on  them  harness  mounted  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds.  He  has  replied  by  a  tolerably  handsome  sword.  I 
have  given  presents  [to  the  officers  who  had  fought  by  his  side],  and 
shall  be  reduced,  most  likely,  to  come  home  with  nothing  left  but  buffaloes 
and  camels  for  my  own  share.  People  are  coming  to  me  every  moment — 
I  have  not  a  moment  of  rest  night  nor  day.  You  know,  chhe  dame^  how 
much  I  love  reading ;  well,  upon  my  honour,  I  have  not  ever  had  a  book 
in  my  hands  since  Ratibor. 

"A  week  ago  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish  army  disbanded,  and 
neither  halter  nor  cold  steel  could  stop  the  men.  The  Vizier  has  caused 
the  Pasha  of  Buda  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence  because  his  soldiers 
refused  to  fight.  He  was  a  brave,  honest  old  man,  who  had  married  a 
Pole,  and  had  been  wounded  at  the  affair  of  Vienna.  Many  other  execu- 
tions have  taken  place,  and  more  are  to  be  carried  out  near  Buda.  All 
their  treasures  are  taken  by  the  Vizier. 

"  Presburg, — ^We  have  lost  a  number  of  men  lately,  some  from  wounds, 
many  from  dysentery.  I  have  brought  them  down  here,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  kind  and  hospitable,  like  our  own  Poles.  ...  I  have  devoted  my 
life  to  the  glory  of  Gkxi  and  of  His  holy  cause  and  I  shall  go  on  with  it," 
he  adds  in  answer  to  some  of  his  wife's  complamts.  "  I  too  care  for  my 
life,  I  care  for  it  for  the  service  of  Christendom  and  my  country,  for  you, 
dear  heart,  for  my  children,  my  family,  and  my  friends,  but  honour  must  be 
dear  to  me  also. 

"  It  is  sad  to  hear  the  officers  talk.  They  even  regret  that  we  came  to 
the  Emperor's  help,  and  wish  we  had  left  this  proud  race  to  perish,  never 
to  rise  again ;  everybody  is  discouraged  and  out  of  heart.  The  intense 
heat  brings  with  it  fever  and  something  like  plague.  [Leopold,  indeed, 
seemed  bent  on  showing  by  his  consistent  meanness  and  ingratitude  how 
iittle  worth  saving  he  had  been.] 

"  I  send  a  list  of  the  mimitions  of  war  taken  in  the  Turkish  camp,  which 
are  to  be  divided ;  but  there  was  much  more— this  was  only  taken  after 
three  days  of  pillage.  I  forbade  anything  to  be  touched  after  the  battle 
till  night,  thinking  the  Turks  might  return ;  but  many  of  the  soldiers 
have  become  great  lords,  they  have  grown  so  rich  with  plunder.    Belts 
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set  wiiji  diamonds  have  been  seen  amoQg  them*  Watches  with  diamonds^ 
rich  poigiiarLl8,  and  knives,  and  quivers,  &c^,  are  in  the  list ;  carpets, 
coverlids,  furs,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

*•  I  can't  think  what  the  Turks  intended  to  do  \vith  them,  aa  they  do  not 
wear  such.  Perhaps  they  were  intended  for  the  Icwlie.s  of  Vienna  !  I  send 
you  one  of  the  Vizier's  coverlids  in  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold 
flowers — nolhing  can  be  warmer  or  more  deUcate — and  a  cushion  em- 
l>roidered  by  the  Vizier's  chief  wife  ;  also  two  purjilt?  car|)et8  woven  with 
gold    I  begj  you  g-raciously  to  receive  these  tragatell©&/* 

And  now  came  the  only  reverse  which  Sobieski  ever  encountered 
in  his  life.  In  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  the  advanced  guard, 
without  the  King's  knowledge  or  orders,  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
and  found  that  the  Ottoman  army  had  just  crossed.  The  Poles 
had  neither  infantry  nor  cannon,  and  the  Turk  charged  furiously 
upon  them ;  they  were  not  quite  five  thousand  men,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  had  not  come  up  as  ^vas  expected. 

'*  The  Turks  charged  them  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  our  centre  and 
left  wing  began  to  fly.  I  cried  and  ordered  in  vain,  all  abandoned  me.  I 
ordered  Fan  fan  [his  Hon]  to  go  on  with  them,  and  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  him  I  thcnight  I  should  have  died  of  g^rief.  I  was  very  near 
losing  n  y  Ufe ;  my  hands,  my  thighs,  all  my  body  is  as  black  as  coal, 
bruised  by  the  press  of  the  tlyers.  The  poor  Palatine  of  Pom  crania  was 
pushed  off  his  horse  and  fell  with  many  others  near  me.'*  "  A  cavalry  soldier 
saved  my  life ;  two  Turks  were  close  upon  me  ;  he  killed  one  and  wonnded 
the  other.  I  had  hoped  to  recompense  the  man  lar^^ly,  but  he  did  not 
come  alive  out  of  tlie  fight.  Let  particular  mention  l^e  made  of  him  in  the 
service  for  the  dead,  I  was  supposed  to  l}e  among  the  df^ad,  and  it 
is  almost  a  miracle  it  was  not  so.  Almost  all  my  pages  i>enshed  iTi  the 
action,  and  I  can  hardly  sit  on  my  horse  from  the  fatigue  and  griel'  I  liave 
endored.  The  1  »ody  of  the  poor  Palatine  has  been  found,  but  headlesa — 
these  barbarians  make  no  prisoners/' 

Two  days  after,  however,  he  had  his  revenge :  Kara  Mustapha 
returned  in  great  force  from  Buda,  vnih  troops,  inspirited  by  the 
false  new^s  of  the  death  of  the  King,  and  gave  battle  at  Parkany, 
on  the  lOtli  October,  with  the  usual  results. 

**  Oh,  how  good  (jod  is,  my  dear  Mai-iette,  to  have  given  us  in  comf^ensa- 
tion  for  a  little  confusion,  a  victory  great^T  thfui  that  of  Vienna !  In  the 
name  of  yom*  love  for  me  do  not  cease  thanking  Him.  entreat  Ilim  to 
continue  His  mercies  to  His  faithful  people,  I  am  quite  well,  thank 
God,  and  feel  twenty  years  yomiger  since  our  victory-— everything  is 
repaired.** 

Kara  Mustapha  had  been  promised  the  aid  of  Tekeli  and  40,000 
Hungarians ;  the  Ottoman  army  had  recovered  its  vigour,  and  was 
posted  BO  as  to  stretch  from  Parkany  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
the  right  resting  on  the  gorges  by  which  the  Hungarians  were  to 
arrive.  By  this  time,  however,  King  John  had  received  his  con- 
tingents and  Cossacks.  Before  day  he  had  arranged  his  army  in 
three  lines;  he  led  the  first  himself,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  the 
second,  and  Jablonowski  the  tliird ;  the  Turks  charged  this  last 
furiously  as  usual,  but  were  driven  back  in  ilisorder.  The  King 
meantime  advanced  on  the  walls  of  the  fort;  the  broken  si^uadiona 
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were  alarmed;  the  two  wings  of  the  Christian  army,  forming  a  vast 
crescent,  rested  on  ;the  Danube ;  Sobieski  came  down  on  the  dis- 
ordered troops  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  "It  was  a  diverting 
spectacle  (!),"  said  an  eyewitness ;  **  those  who  would  not  dare  this 
dangerous  passage  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  banks,  and  heaps  of 
them,  a  fathom  high,  formed  a  sort  of  parapet  on  the  edge."  The 
bridge  below  broke,  five  Pashas  and  a  number  of  generals  perished 
there,  and  the  slaughter  was  tremendous. 

The  Hungarians  arrived  too  late,  purposely  it  was  said,  and 
that  Tekeli  grieved  equally  over  the  check  to  Sobieski,  which  left 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  Turks, 
which  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians.  The  King  attempted 
in  vain  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  indecision. 

When  Sobieski  heard  that  Kara  Mustapha  had  fled  to  Belgrade 
his  joy  was  great.  **  Here  is  Hungary  at  last  delivered  from  the 
Infidel  after  300  years.  Belgrade  is  not  in  Hungary  but  in  Servia," 
he  explains.  "  I  know  you  are  not  strong  in  geography,"  he 
observes  several  times.  "  The  Turks  now  have  only  five  or  six 
of  the  principal  fortresses  left,  and  it  would  only  require  fourteen 
days  to  deliver  this  great  and  beautiful  kingdom  entirely." 

He  had  all  along  desired  to  attack  Buda,  but  was  persuaded  by 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  besiege  Gran.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Turks  had  had  to  defend  places  since  the  foxmdation  of  their 
empire,  and  a  new  art  for  them  to  learn ;  they  had  hitherto  done 
nothing  but  attack,  but  now,  after  300  years,  they  were  conquered 
and  invaded  in  their  turn.  He  writes  from  within  the  town, 
October  21st : — 

"Although  pressed  by  the  bad  weather  and  the  want  of  forage,  I 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  against  the  advice  of  every  one.  The 
town  has  yielded;  the  garrison,  two  Pashas,  and  5,000  troops  have 
marched  out  with  arms  but  without  baggage  or  artillery;  it  was  the 
strongest  place  in  Hungary.  Mass  has  been  celebrated  for  the  first 
time  these  150  years  in  the  church,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
mosque.  We  have  taken  five  mosques  in  this  way  from  the  pagans 
during  the  year.  No  one,  however,  speaks  either  of  our  present  or  our 
past.    Grod  and  glory  are  our  reward. 

"We  see  nothing  but  sickness,  pillage,  towns  on  fire,  and  ruined 
churches,  in  this  miserable  country,  where  every  sod  of  earth  would  yield 
blood,  it  seems,  if  it  were  pressed. 

"  We  are  bivouacking  in  the  open  air,  we  cannot  even  use  our  tents,  the 
ground  is  so  frozen  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  in  the  tent-pegs." 

Desertion,  brigandage,  and  sickness  were  ravaging  the  ranks 
on  both  sides ;  but  still  Sobieski  went  on  with  his  self-imposed 
task,  and  the  Tui-ks  had  such  confidence  in  his  honour  that  they 
would  surrender  to  him  at  discretion,  as  at  Schetzin,  when  they 
would  trust  no  one  else. 

The  rain  had  made  the  roads  now  impracticable ;  the  snows 
which  followed   determined  the  end   of  the  campaign  for  the 
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allies,  although  Sobieski  yet  desired  to  carry  Buda,  which  would 
have  driven  the  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  and  thus  coucluded  the  war. 

With  a  last  effort  to  save  TekeU,  and  do  somethiDg  for  Hungary, 
if  possible,  Sobieski  wrote  to  the  Pope  in  their  favour,  after  having 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain  terms  for  them  with  the  Emperor,  Then, 
to  the  great  delight  uf  his  army,  he  turned  homewards^  through 
mud  and  snow,  and  hardships  of  all  kinds.  On  Chiistraas  eve  he 
reached  Cracow,  after  only  four  mouths'  absence,  which  had  been 
one  series  of  Buccesees  and  triumphs.  He  was  received  with  the 
acclamations  of  his  people,  who  were  half-mad  with  pride  and  joy. 

On  the  very  day  after,  an  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  presented  him- 
self to  Kara  JIustapha  at  Belgrade,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  to 
demand  his  head.  It  was  said  that  Mahomet  would  have  saved 
liimj  but  that  the  exasperation  of  the  army  and  the  people  was  such 
that  he  was  afraid  for  his  own  life  ;  despots  are  often  the  greatest 
slaves.  The  disgmced  Vizier  w^as  sent  for  to  Constantinople  after 
attemptmg  to  save  his  treasures,  by  burying  them  and  killing  the 
Albanian  worlanen  who  had  done  the  work.  He  saw  from  hLs  win- 
dows the  Aga  approaching  with  a  numerous  escort,  received  him 
calmly,  kissed  the  hatti-scheiif  of  death,  made  his  prayer,  washed 
bis  hands,  face,  and  head,  to  **  receive  martyrdom  pure  in  body 
>ul,""  and  then,  loieeling  down,  adjusted  the  cord  rooud  his  ow^u 
neck.  His  head  a  few  days  after  decorated  the  gates  of  the 
Seraglio^  "  another  trophy  to  John  Sobiesld." 

The  tide  of  conquest  had  turaed ;  the  Turks  were  driven  back 
never  again  to  trouble  Europe  by  their  invasions*  We  have  for- 
gotten the  political  and  religious  horror  which  followed  the  long 
series  of  triimiphs  that  carried  the  standard  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
Sobieski  was  f^poken  of  as  a  second  MaccabB^us  who  had  saved 
Christianity  itwelf,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Land.  In  three  months  hd 
had  recovered  all  that  the  Porte  had  conquered  during  two 
hmidred  yeare*  The  decline  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mahomets  and 
Solymans  dates  from  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  ICing  John 
at  Vieima,  and  the  battles  which  succeeded  it.  Since  that  time 
the  Porte  has  never  gained  a  foot  of  territoiy  in  Europe. 

The  extmordinary  genius  for  war  possessed  by  the  Turkish  race» 
the  manner  in  which  such  bodies  of  men  and  masses  of  material 
of  war  were  collected  in  those  roadless  days  in  such  short  periods 
of  time^  and  from  such  distances,  \b  almost  inconceivable.  Inspired 
by  religious  fanaticism,  these  were  hurled  on  the  foe  with  a  force 
which  for  a  time  carried  all  before  it.  But  although  their  powers 
of  destiTiction  were  enoi-mous,  the  utter  absence  of  all  capacity  for 
ruUng  or  amalgamating  with  their  subject  races  is  even  more 
remarkable.  The  Turks  have  never  been  able  to  use  their  aoqui- 
ftitions,  except  to  deri\*e  tribute  from  them.     Their  existence  haa 
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always  and  everywhere  been  that  of  a  garrison  in  a  conquered 
country — aliens  in  faith,  in  race,  and  manners,  they  have  continued 
apart  to  the  present  day.  Literature  they  have  none,  trade  they 
have  left  to  the  despised  Giaour :  they  seem  incapable  of  progress, 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  The  fierce  hordes  which 
have  overrun  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  have  apparently  been 
urged  on  by  the  blind  instinct  that  leads  the  locust  or  the  soldier- 
crabs  afield,  more  than  by  any  more  human  feeling.  Von  Hammer, 
at  the  end  of  one  of  his  volumes,  summing  up  the  principal  in- 
vasions of  the  thirty  previous  years,  mentions  six  in  Styria,  six  in 
Carinthia,  nine  in  Camiola,  without  counting  the  great  number  of 
smaller  attempts,  twenty-seven  in  Camiola  alone  from  1460  to  1518. 

The  Turk  has  lost  his  savage  energy  of  conquest  since  those 
days,  but  though  the  common  people  are  said  to  be  brave,  sober, 
and  trustworthy,  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the  ruling  class  in 
Constantinople  and  the  provinces  is  as  great  or  greater  than  ever, 
the  social  conditions  are  utterly  rotten,  and  the  general  disorgani- 
zation complete. 

The  problem  of  our  dealings  with  the  Porte  is,  however,  of 
course  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enormous  Mussulman  population  scattered  over  the  world, 
and  that  our  Queen  rules  over  a  greater  number  of  Mahometans 
than  does  any  other  sovereign,  even  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah. 

The  history  of  Sobieski  has  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  as  helping  to  interpret  that  present  which  has  its  roots,  as 
ever,  in  the  past.  The  "Bulgarian  atrocities,"  which  have  shocked 
the  world,  are  seen  to  be  merely  "a  survival"  (as  Mr.  Tylor 
would  call  it)  of  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  Turks  in  war  and  in 
the  suppression  of  rebellion.  The  antagonism  between  the  Porte 
and  "Muscovy,"  the  friendly  feeling  between  Turkey  and  Hungary, 
which  has  helped  to  paralyze  Austria  at  the  present  crisis,  existed 
in  the  days  of  King  John  as  now.  If  the  jealousies  of  the 
European  Powers  had  not  prevented  the  formation  of  that  great 
Confederation  which  he  strove  so  earnestly  to  organize,  and  he 
had  been  able  to  carry  on  his  victorious  campaign  after  the  relief 
of  Vienna  as  he  desired,  the  "  Turkish  difficulty"  would  not  have 
been  troubling  Europe  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  almost  the 
only  consolation  in  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  that,  though  the 
Porte  continues  much  as  she  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Great 
Powers  have  certainly  been  acting  a  more  Christian  part.  Such 
conduct  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Leopold  would  at  least  be  now 
impossible  in  the  face  of  international  public  opinion;  and  we  may 
therefore  still  entertain  a  faint  hope  that  the  honest  efibrts  of  the 
Christian  nations  combined  may  bring  about  a  better  result  than 
has  followed  the  campaigns  of  1670-83,  successful  as  they  were. 
But  the  time  for  action  is  indeed  short.  F.  P.  Vernbt. 
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IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Review  Mr.  Clifford  remarks  that 
"it  is  wrong"  "to  believe  upon  insufficient  evidence ;"  and  that 
if  any  should  reply,  "  I  have  no  time  to  investigate,"  "  then  he 
should  have  no  time  to  beUeve."* 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  the  view  thus  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, for  no  excuse  of  want  of  time  can  relecusie  any  person  of 
ordinary  ability  from  the  duty  of  carefully  investigating  the 
foundations  of  that  which  he  professes  to  beUeve,  But  there  is 
also  a  manifest  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  at  least  in  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  Giristian  Revelation  was  intended,  not 
only  for  the  wise  and  learned,  but  equally  for  the  poor  and  simple; 
for  we  regard  it  as  one  strong  argument  in  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin  that  while  it  sustains  uninjured  the  fiercest  criticism  of  the 
sceptic,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  advancing  discoveries  of  the 
philosopher,  it  is  also  recognized  by  sincere,  though  unlearned 
men,  as  responding  to  the  deepest  cravings  and  highest  aspira- 
tions of  their  nature.  There  is  much  force  in  the  reply  put  by  the 
American  novelist  into  the  mouth  of  the  Christian  slave,  who, 
being  appealed  to  by  his  sceptical  master  to  justify  his  confidence 
as  an  unlearned  man  in  the  truth  of  a  belief,  which  the  former, 
with  his  learning,  could  not  receive ;  repUed,  "  Ah,  master,  I  fed 
it,  \fed  it  to  be  true."  It  is  the  writer's  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  accept  the  challenge  apparently  given  in  Mr. 
f  Clifford's  article  to  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  other  various 
^     occupations  apart  firom  theology  and  literature,  to  come  forward 
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and  defend  what  appears  to  them  the  reasonableness  of  their  faith, 
and  endeavour  to  examine^  in  the  same  condition  of  mind  in  which 
such  persons  weigh  evidence  and  decide  upon  the  daily  difficiiltiea 
that  meet  them  in  the  business  of  life,  first  the  objections  raised 
by  sceptical  writers  against,  and  then  the  cumulative  evidence  in 
favom:  of,  the  Scripture  revelation. 

In  carrying  out  this  intention  no  excuse  need  be  made  for  the 
use  of  arguments  already  familiar  to  the  students  of  Butler,  Paley, 
Chalmers,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  many  other  champions  of  the 
faith,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  en- 
tirely new  argiunents  either  on  one  side  or  the  other*     The  objec- 
tions are  mostly  but  old  enemies  in  new  forms,  adapted  to  modern 
modes  of  thought;  and  indeed  it  is  often  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
in  reading  such  essays  as  the  **  Ethics  of  Belief,*'  whether  the  writers 
coxdd  ever  have  read  the  works  of  Paley  and  Butler,  who  long  since  de- 
molished the  arguments  tliat  are  now  brought  forward,  with  a  Uttle 
change  of  dress,  as  original  discoveries.     The  object  of  the  present 
essay  will  be,  while  using  the  vast  wealth  of  argument  accumulated, 
to  condense  it  for  the  need  of  this  busy  age,  and  to  place  it  in  that 
fonn  which  has  proved  most  convincing  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
No  subject  can  equal  the  importance  of  the  one  now  before  us ; 
namely,  the  answer  to  the  question.  Is  this  brief  life,  in  which  suc- 
cess is  so  rare,  and  even  success  so  generally  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment, which  begins  with  the  infant's  wail  of  pain»  is,  through 
the  short  time  it  lasts,  full  of  trial  and  trouble,— sometimes  of 
great  physical  or  mental  sufferuig, — ^and  wliich  ends  so  often  in 
its  prime,  amid  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes  and  the  anguish 
of  broken  hearts,  just  as  character  has  been  matured  by  discipline, 
and  the  mind  has  become  rich  in  knowledge  and  experience  ;— 
is  this  indeed  all^  or  at  least  all  that  is  sufficiently  certain  to 
claim  the  attention  of  reasonable  men  t     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
there  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  life  is  not  all,  but  only  a 
period  of  probation  and  discipline  needful  for  man,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  EHvine  goodness  and  msdomt     The  fonner  view, 
at  least  in  its  practical  influence,  is  without  doubt  veiy  prevalent, 
as  is  diown  not  less  in  the  secularization  of  education  abroad,  and 
the  contempt  with  which  religion  is  openly  treated  by  many  lead- 
ing professors  in  foreign  universities,  than  in  the  disposition  of  so 
nmny  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  in  alarm  at  the  progress  of  these 
views,  to  seek  rest  from  painful  mental  conflict  m  the  arms  of  that 
Church  wliich  claims  **  infallibility  f'  and,  perhaps,  in  a  still  greater 
degree  in  the  general  indifference  to  religion  which  prevails  so 
extensively  among  young  persons  of  all  classes,  leading  them  to 
reject  the  old  forms  of  faith  with  little  examination,  and  to  adopt, 
instead,  a  fanciful  religion  of  their  own,  with  a  code  of  morals 
adapted  to  the  cm-rent  opinion  of  those  \ni\i  whom  they  associate. 
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In  an  able  essay  on  "  The  Courses  of  Religioue  Thouglit/'*  Jlr. 
Gladstone  brought  forward  a  formidable  Ikt  of  various  develop* 
meuts  of  scepticism,  which  however  appear,  pmctically,  to  resolve 
themselves  into  three — namely,  those  which  deny  the  necessity, 
though  they  may  not  deny  the  possibility,  of  a  Creator ;  thoso 
which  acknowledge  God,  but  entirely  reject  revelation;  and, 
lastly,  those  winch  accept  the  ethics  of  the  Bible,  but,  more  or 
less,  reject  its  historical  tnith,  and  its  claim  to  inspiration.  In 
considering  this  subject  the  thoughtful  student  of  sceptical  Utera- 
ture  can  hardly  fail,  at  the  outset,  to  be  struck  by  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  many  of  those  writers,  who,  while  professing 
philanthropy,  yet  set  themselves,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour,  to 
destroy  all  existing  forms  of  behef,  although  acknowledging 
ihe  excellence  of  the  moral  teaclriing  of  Christianity,  and  admitting 
the  fact  that  it  suppUes  strength  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  amid 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  in  death  itself  unspeakable  comfort  and  peace. 

It  cannot  but  appear  unphilosophieal  and  cniel  thus  gratui- 
tously to  take  away  such  joy  and  consolation  in  trouble,  and  such 
inducements  to  excellence  of  character  and  virtuous  conduct,  as 
the  Christian  faith  yields,  when  confessedly  thoRc  who  would  ba 
its  destroyers,  have  no  truer  consolation  to  offer  and  no  more 
constraining  motive  to  present  as  a  substitute. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  these  developments  of  unbelief,  the 
first  which  comes  under  our  notice  is  that  which  denies  the 
necessity,  though  it  may  not  deny  the  possibility,  of  a  personal 
Creator.  This  form,  though  compamtively  rare,  is  yet  to  some 
extent  openly  professed,  while  its  unacknowledged  influence  is 
very  considerable,  and  we  must  therefore  examine  it,  however 
useless  it  may  be  to  attempt  to  convince  by  argument  those  who, 
while  capable  of  comprehending  the  wondrous  indications  of  skill, 
adaptation,  and  intelligence  daily  more  clearly  revealed  by  science, 
are  yet  capable  of  attributing  these  combinations  of  powder  and 
high  intelligence  to  chance  or  the  *' fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms,  moved  by  physical  forces  "  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
fact  that  any  reasonable  man,  not  utterly  blinded  by  prejudice, 
can  study  the  most  elementaiy  book  of  science — say  on  physi- 
ology— that  he  can  contemplate  the  hinnan  frame  in  its  wonderful 
structure  of  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle,  all  arranged  on  the  most 
perfect  mechanical  principles ;  trace  the  numberless  contrivances 
necessary  to  make  the  body  available  to  the  possessor — such  a» 
the  exquisitely  arranged  system  of  blood-vessels,  veins,  and 
capillaries,  the  nei'ves  and  glands,  and  those  seemingly  compli- 
cated contrivances  connected  with  the  digestion  and  the  action 
of  the  heail;  w*ith  all  the  curious  arrangements  by  %vhich  tJie 
separation  of  exliausted  blood  is  acconiplished,  and  the  numberless 
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valves,  muscles,  and  membranes  necessary  for  the  work ;  and  hold 
such  a  theory.  Or,  again,  that  he  should  consider  the  way  in 
which,  by  "osmosis,"  the  good  blood  is  enabled  to  supply  nourish- 
ment to  the  body,  and  the  worn-out  particles  are  carried  oflF;  and 
then  proceed  to  calculate  the  **  probabilities,"  first,  that  each  of 
these  contrivances  was  formed  separately  by  chance,  and  secondly, 
that  by  "  fortuitous  combination  "  they  fitted  themselves  into  the 
exact  places  required.  Or,  again,  that  he  should  examine  the 
human  eye — examination  of  which  might  alone  be  a  cure  for 
atheism — ^that  wondrous  organ  which  grasps  within  its  scope 
the  landscape,  paints  it  upon  a  point  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
and  is  so  alike  in  each  person  that  a  similar  idea  of  the  scene 
is  conveyed  to  the  brain  of  every  beholder;  or  the  marvellous 
structure  of  the  ear,  which  can  recognize  harmony  or  discord 
among  the  millions  of  vibrations  of  the  air  produced  at  an  instru- 
mental concert,  and  distinguish  from  a  hundred  other  sounds  the 
notes  struck  upon  a  piano  separated  from  the  ear  by  a  solid  brick 
wall ;  or,  still  further,  calculate  the  absolute  requirements  of  the 
body  and  the  corresponding  supphes  provided  for  it  in  earth,  in 
air,  and  in  water; — and  yet  feel  any  doubt  whence  all  originated. 

To  those  who  accept  the  faith  that  the  world  was  made  by 
the  power  of  God,  every  science  brings  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  strongest  kind — ^whether  it  be  that  which  reveals  the 
course  of  the  stars,  or  that  which  shows  how  the  wayside 
flowers,  trees,  and  plants,  growing  in  beauty  for  our  use  and 
enjoyment,  draw  their  nourishment  from  carbonic  acid  gas 
that  has  been  given  off  as  waste  by  the  animal  creation,  and 
restore  it  again  in  forms  necessary  for  man's  Ufe  and  sustenance; 
but  it  would  indeed  be  vain  to  expect  to  convince  by  words 
those  who  can  calmly  contemplate  these  and  the  other  wonders 
of  the  creation,  and  yet  accept  the  irrational  suggestion  that 
they  came  into  existence  and  arranged  themselves  into  the 
exquisite  and  perfect  order  in  which  we  find  them  by  "  fortuitous 
combination"  and  "natural  selection."  One  thing  is  beyond 
doubt — that  no  sane  man  would  accept  such  reasoning  regarding 
the  phenomena  and  occurrences  of  daily  life,  or  would  look  upon 
any  person  who  could  do  so  as  a  reasonable  being. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  insinuating  that  any 
large  number  of  those  who  hold  even  extreme  views  upon  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  hold  also  such  ideas  as  are  objected  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  For  the  most  part,  while  their  writings  appear 
to  suggest  this  conclusion,  the  question  as  to  the  First  Cause  seems 
rather  ignored  by  them;  and  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  origin 
of  all  things  comes  from  the  mind  of  a  Divine  Creator,  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves,  even  though  it  were  proved  that  all  inani- 
mate creation  originated  in  a  "  concourse  of  atoms,"  or  in  atoms 
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and  ether,  and  tliat  all  living  beings  have  sprung  from  one  germ. 
Such  a  concluBion  is  at  present  not  proved ;  but  if  such  were  the 
case,  it  would  but  enhance  the  wondrous  miracle  of  creation*  No 
truly  scientific  man  will  maintain  the  absurdity  that  anything 
could  have  been  evolved  from  a  germ  except  that  which,  in  ita 
pOHsibilitj,  the  germ  already  contained ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
cluBion  that  the  creation  was  evolved  thus,  would  only  prove 
that  the  Creator,  instead  of  making  separately  the  varieties 
of  creation,  created  them  potentially  in  one  rudimental  fonn, 
ordaining  that,  at  different  periods  and  under  diverse  circmn- 
stances,  each  species  should  evolve  from  the  preceding. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  all  hving  beings,  from  the  insect 
wliich  crawls  upon  the  ground  to  the  eagle  which  flies  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  complex  human  form  which  walks  erect  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  been  developed  from  one  tiny  germ* 
in  which  all  the  attributes  of  each  species  must  have  been  enfolded 
— this  plainly  detracts  nothing  from  the  miracle  of  creation  ;  but 
would,  if  true,  be  a  far  greater  marvel  than  that  which  we  generally 
understand  to  be  the  Scriptui*e  record  of  the  event.  We  consider 
the  mechanic  skilful  who  can  make  a  perfect  chronometer;  but 
we  should  count  him  ten  thousand  times  more  so  if  he  could  make 
a  watch  capable,  by  evolution,  of  developing  many  varieties. 
Therefore  while  at  present,  without  doubt,  the  various  theories 
of  Darwin  and  others  contain  great  truths,  and,  to  ordinary 
mhids,  still  greater  incredibiUties,  yet  even  should  the  extreme 
views  regarding  the  "  evolution''  of  species  prove  true,  there 
would  be  no  conflict  in  them  with  the  reasonable  faith  that  tJie 
world  was  made  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  that  those 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 

Leaving,  now,  the  behevers  in  the  seemingly  incredible  system 
of  auto-genesis,  we  propose  to  consider  the  views  held  by  that 
very  much  larger  number  who»  while  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  a  Creator,  deny  the  possibility  or  the  fact  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  determine,  in  the  spirit  of  Confucius,  that  as  it  is  impoe^ 
eible,  scientifically,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  or,  if  there  be 
one,  His  character  or  the  nature  of  His  government,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  abstain  from  troubling  his  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  to  devote  himself  rather  to  get  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  reahties  of  life,  regarding  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  that,  even  were  tlie  Christian  rcvelafciou 
untrue,  such  agnosticism  is  without  excuse,  since  Nature  itself 
reveals  the  character  of  God ;  and  then  pass  on  to  show  that  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  faith 
is,  that  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Nature's  revelation,  which  it 
does  little  more  than  ampUfy,  explain,  and  enforce. 

Let  ns  endeavour  to  look  upon  the  world  as  spectators,  seeking, 
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if  WB  may,  to  find  out  from  creation  alone  the  character  of  the 
Being  who  created  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  undeniable 
truth  that  every  designed  creation  must  originally  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  designer's  mind;  for  what  are  called  "ideas" 
{which  many  mock  at  as  if  mere  ideas  were  nothing)  are,  in 
reality,  the  source  of  every  creation,  and  every  creation  must 
have  existed  ideally  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  before  it  be- 
came embodied  in  outward  form.  Whether  it  be  the  stately 
architectural  pile,  the  thiilling  poem,  or  the  entrancing  oratorio, 
not  one  of  these  could  have  been  produced  had  it  not  been  first 
in  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and  hence  the  admiration  that  we 
render  to  the  names  of  su6h  men  as  Christopher  Wren,  Handel, 
and  Shakespeare,  for  creations  which  delight  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  mind;  and  to  Watt,  Stephenson,  and  Brunei,  for  the  appU- 
cation  of  natural  arts  to  the  service  of  humanity.  For  the  same 
reason  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  what  we  find  in 
Nature  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  mind  of  Nature's  God. 
What  then  does  animate,  as  well  as  inanimate  Nature,  teach  us 
regarding  the  Creator !  First,  manimate  nature,  without  doubt, 
tells  us  of  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  and  every  discovery  of 
science  only  adds  to  the  wondrous  exhibition  of  purpose,  adapta- 
tion, and  resource,  which  the  first  casual  survey  presents  to  us.  But 
it  also  tells  us  of  a  reign  of  law,  of  inflexible,  unchanging  law,  the 
reflex  of  the  mind  of  One  to  whom  lawlessness  and  disorder  are  re- 
pugnant, and  by  whose  decree  violation  of  law  involves  punishment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  highest  form  of  animate  nature,  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  curious  contradiction,  that  while  all  mankind  who 
are  not  utterly  debased  recognize  the  excellence  of  virtue,  few 
practise  it.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  human  nature  has  in  it 
the  capacity  of  recognizing  and  approving  as  excellent  the  qualities 
of  justice,  truth,  purity,  and  benevolence.  The  name  of  "just " 
was  the  highest  title  heathens  could  apply  to  a  man,  and  every 
reader  knows  how  universally  these  virtues  when  displayed  have 
been  held  in  reverence  by  them.  Now  if  it  follows,  as  it  surely 
does,  that  these  quaUties  in  the  creature  formed  part  of  the  mind 
of  his  Creator,  then  nature  itself  is  found  inviting  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  God  as  the  Infinitely  Good  and  Wise,  whose 
government  is  one  of  law  and  order,  and  whose  character  in- 
cludes those  qualities  which  we  designate  by  the  names  of  truth, 
purity,  justice,  and  benevolence. 

With  regard  to  His  moral  government^  the  indications  are  not 
so  clear ;  for  while,  on  the  whole,  the  same  law  as  in  nature  holds 
good,  and  violations  of  the  moral  law  do  bring  punishment  upon 
the  transgressor,  yet  startling  exceptions  occur,  pointing  to  some 
disturbing  element.  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  as  a  rule,  transgression 
does  bring  pxmishment,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  virtue  does 
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biing  reward,  wlnle  the  exceptions  suggest  the  probability  of  m 
future  existence  in  which  these  apparent  discrepancies  \\dll  be 
explained  and  remedied.  And  this  \dew  leads  to  another  great 
question:  Does  nature  give  any  solution  of  the  great  probleo^ 
which  is,  at  some  time  or  other,  presented  to  the  minds  of  all, 
whether  plulosophera  or  others — **  If  a  man  die  shall  he  Hve  again  ?  "" 
and  as  the  difficxJty  of  beUeving  that  a  man  who  dies  yet  survives 
in  another  state  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith, 
it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  this  question  rather  fully. 

The  fact  that  in  a  world  where  law  and  order  are  seen  to  ba 
the  nile  of  goverament,  such  large  exceptions  should  exist,  un- 
doubtedly requires  explanation.  That  these  exceptions  do  occur 
is  undeniable.  JIany  a  patriot  has  worn  out  his  life  in  a  dungeon 
— his  heart  torn  by  the  reflection  that  the  cause  he  loved  better 
than  life  itself  was  languishing  for  want  of  his  presence  and 
suppoii; — and  has  died  a  cruel  death — destroyed  for  ever,  if  there 
be  not  another  Hfe — while  the  cruel  oppressoi-s  have  gained  their 
end,  and  have  been  visited  by  no  obvious  punishment.  Again* 
many  a  slave-dealer  has  died  in  old  age  after  a  life  of  luxury  and 
enjoyment,  with  the  respect  of  his  class  (the  only  pubUc  opinion 
he  values),  wliile  his  slaves  have  Hved  in  misery,  to  perish,  perhaps^ 
in  the  end,  under  the  cmel  lash-  If  there  be  no  future  life,  then 
this  life,  in  these  aspects  of  it,  is  indeed  an  inexpUcable  blunder. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  faculties  and  powers  which  men, 
even  the  greatest  of  the  race,  die  without  having  fully  developed 
' — time  and  opportunity  for  the  development  being  wanting  in  their 
lives — we  have  another  strong  reason  presented  to  us  for  believing 
in  a  future  life.  By  the  time  that  mature  age  is  reached  in  the 
horse  or  the  dog,  for  instance,  we  can  develop  in  them  all  the 
possibilities  of  their  nature — so  that  if  they  were  to  hve  for 
centuries  after  that  time,  no  more  could  be  developed,  and  their 
nature  Avould  progress  no  farther.  But  it  is  not  so  with  man. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  the  posBtbh  attainments  of  a  Newton,  or  a 
Bacon,  or  other  intellectual  giants,  had  they  continued  to  !iv& 
among  us  till  the  present  time.  And,  as  regards  ordinary  mortals 
who  yet  possess  minds  capable  of  mastering  all  knowledge,  were 
sufficient  time  allowed  to  them,  how  utterly  uiexpUcablc  is  it 
that  they  should  be  cut  off  just  when,  after  great  labour,  they  have 
attained  to  the  possession  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
have  begun  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  vast  treasury  of  wealth  open- 
ing to  their  -v^ew — unless,  indeed,  this  apparent  inconsistency  tells  of 
a  future  life,  where  our  education  shall  be  carried  on  and  perfected? 

It  is,  indeed,  terribly  difficult,  as  we  look  upon  the  cold  corpse  that 
still  bears  the  lineaments  of  a  friend,  to  realize  that  he  m  not  there, 
but  cei-tainly  elsewhere ;  and  the  hateful  fashion  which  surroundB 
death  with  doleful  trappings — closing  shuttei-s  to  exclude  heaveuV 
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Cght,  draping  every  object  with  the  utmost  gloom,  demanding 
^at  the  decaying  form  shall  be  preserved  in  the  hideous  process 
of  corruption  as  long  as  metal  can  delay  inevitable  decomposition 
— all  tends  to  make  the  fact  of  death  being  a  change  of  condition, 
and  not  a  destruction,  most  diflScult  to  reahze.  But  if  we  will 
only  attend  to  them,  Nature  is  full  of  comforting  revelations. 
First,  science  has  proved  that  nothing,  at  least  in  the  inanimate 
<;reation,  can  be  destroyed;  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if 
animate  nature  in  its  noblest  form — the  mind  and  spirit  of  man — 
were  the  only  exceptions  to  a  law  which  governs  the  imiverse. 
But  science  goes  farther,  teaching  us  that  in  most  cases  in  which 
a  body  becomes  invisible  and  is  apparently  lost,  it  disappears  only 
to  reappear  afterwards  in  a  more  beauteous  form. 

Let  us  on  a  winter  night  sit  by  a  blazing  fire  and,  casting  in  its 
flames  the  great  Yule  log,  enjoy  the  comforting  warmth  while  we 
watch  with  pleasure  the  cheerful  glow.  Returning  in  the  early 
morning  we  find  the  huge  log,  its  warmth,  its  blaze,  and  its  comfort- 
ing power  all  gone,  and  a  few  dull  grey  ashes  alone  remaining  on 
the  chilly  hearth.  But  has  all  been  destroyed  ?  By  no  means.  All 
that  was  there  has  but  temporarily  adopted  an  invisible  form,  and 
will  soon  reappear,  in  the  glad  spring,  in  some  more  beautiful  shape, 
either  of  leaf,  of  fruit,  or  flower.  And  so  it  comforts  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  faith,  that  the  friend  in  whose 
warmth  of  love  we  basked,  and  in  whose  glow  of  wit  and  intel- 
lectual power  we  rejoiced,  of  whom  all  that  remains  to  us  are  the 
•decaying  ashes  in  the  cold  tomb,  has  only  for  a  time  become  in- 
visible, in  order,  by-and-by,  to  assume  a  new  form  of  life  and 
beauty,  and  that  inanimate  Nature  with  her  silent  voice  thus  con- 
firms the  instinctive  behef  of  mankind  in  another  life.  Nature 
*  abounds  in  such  teachings,  of  which  another  example  ofifers  itself 
as  we  walk  along  the  wayside  path  and  glance  at  the  pools  of 
water  which,  a  short  time  since,  came  from  above  in  a  number  of 
glistening  drops,  and  now  form  a  discoloured,  foul,  and  ugly  mass. 
We  return  to  these  pools  in  a  few  days  and  find  them  gone,  and 
at  our  feet  is  only  that  which,  being  earthy,  was  mixed  with  the 
purer  element.  But  the  water  has  not  been  destroyed,  it  has 
only  become  invisible,  and  still  exists  around  us,  though  we 
may  not  see  it.  It  requires  only  a  slight  change  of  temperature, 
and  again  it  will  become  visible  to  us,  not  in  the  impure  connec- 
tions with  which  it  was  before  deformed,  but  in  the  dazzling  beauty 
of  the  Umpid  hoar-frost,  or  reflecting  every  ray  of  Ught  in  the 
purity  of  the  glistening  snow. 

To  these  revelations,  which  science  has  elicited  from  Nature, 
as  regards  apparent,  in  contradistinction  to  actual,  annihilation, 
of  which  latter  no  example  can  be  found  in  Nature,  may  be 
added  the  illustration  used  by  St.  Paul,  when,  replying  to  some 
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Materialist,  he  exclaims,  **  That  which  thou  eowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die/'  Only  obsei-ve  that  dull,  Ufelese  grain 
of  com  in  your  hand  and  ask  yourself,  Can  it  live  again  ?  Buiy 
it  in  the  earth  and  then  see  how  its  earthy  covering  decays  and 
returns  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came ;  while  the  vital  germ, 
pressing  upwards  to  the  hght  of  heaven,  gathers  from  sun  and  air  the 
required  aid,  and  is  soon  visible  once  more,  not  in  itB  old  body,  but 
clothed  in  one  far  more  beauteous,  ordained  for  it  by  its  Creator, 
So  ako  is  the  resurrection  of  mans  body,  thus  shadowed  forth  by" 
Nature.  It  is  a  sensual  body  (i/aixtfov)  that  is  sown;  it  is  a  spiritual 
body  which  is  raised.  The  character  of  that  spiritual  body  is  not 
revealed ;  but  without  doubt  it  will  be  as  iitted  for  its  then  spiritual 
condition  as  this  sensual  body  is  iitted  for  its  lower  life  on  earth* 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  natural  religion,  and  of  a  few  of 
the  instances  in  which  it  bears  testimony  to  the  Being,  the  Cha- 
racter, and  the  Government  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  present  duty 
and  future  condition  of  man.  If  we  find,  on  examination,  that  the 
Chiistian  revelation  accords  with  these  teachings,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  stronger  testimony  to  its  truth.  Before,  however,  developing^ 
this  portion  of  the  argument,  it  will  be  well  to  pause  and  con- 
sider the  objections  which  are  raised,  and  which  equally  affect 
natural  and  revealed  rehgion.  A  careful  analysis  and  examination 
of  these  will  sliow  that  under  various  forms  the  main  objection 
urged  is,  that  the  argimients  in  favour  of  natural  and  reve-aled 
xeHgion  are  disproved,  alike  by  the  supposed  discovery  that  ani- 
mated nature  as  it  now  exists  has  been  gradually  developed  by 
process  of  evolution,  and  also  by  the  regularity  and  hivariftblenes^ 
of  those  laws  that  govern  the  universe.  From  the  consideration 
of  which  it  is  urged  that  no  variation  of  such  laws  can  ever  hav^ 
taken  place,  and  that  no  breach  of  continuity  can  ever  possibly  have 
occurred.  These,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  ara 
the  solo  difficulties  on  which  are  founded  the  whole  superstmcture 
of  imbelief,  with  reference  both  to  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

If  we  examine  the  value  of  these  objections,  we  shall  find  that 
they  resolve  themselves  into  this:  that  according  to  the  knowledge 
to  which  scientific  men  have  hitherto  attained,  certain  phenomena 
*  appear  incompatible  with  the  received  doctrines  of  rehgion* 
Indeed,  this  is  all  that  can  possibly  be  asserted,  until  they  are 
assured  of  the  perfection  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  omiiiecienc& 
of  their  perception.  It  would  bo  contraiy  to  all  true  science  and 
philosophy  to  maintain  that  apparent  contradictions  can  never  be 
reconciled,  siuce  daily  experience  proves  the  contraiy,  teaching 
UB  that  increased  light  and  science  are  constantly  solving  supposed 
difficulties,  and  reconciling  apparent  contradictions  by  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  existence  of  some  still  higher  but  previously  hidden 
law*    One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that  incapacity  to  compre- 
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hend  how  difficulties  can  be  explained  or  apparent  contradictiona 
reconciled,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  solutions  are  impossible. 

To  present  this  argument  more  clearly,  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  facts  of  electric  telegraphy.  We  all  know  how,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  messages  are  conveyed,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  speech,  which  was  deUvered  and  taken  down 
in  India  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  at  one  o'clock  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1877,  should  be  read  in  the  news- 
papers in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  Slst  of  December,  1876 
— ^the  previous  day  and  year.  Let  us  suppose  that,  before  the 
electric  telegraph  was  discovered,  the  philosopheVs  who  deride 
our  faith  because  they  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  apparent  laws 
of  the  universe,  or  the  present  revelations  of  science,  had  been 
told  that,  in  a  few  years,  by  mere  mechanical  and  natural  means, 
this  remarkable  event  would  occur — ^that  a  speech  deUvered  in 
Lidia  should  be  reported  in  England  the  day  before  it  was 
actually  uttered  I  Is  it  not  certain  that  such  an  assertion  would 
have  been  treated  with  contempt  as  equally  opposed  to  common 
sense,  to  the  teachings  of  science,  and  to  the  fixed  laws  affecting 
time  and  space  ?  The  moment,  however,  the  connecting  link — the 
electric  telegraph — should  be  explained,  the  incredible  statement 
would  become  clear,  and  this  even  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  objections  of  sceptics  ^dll  show — 
at  least  in  those  cases  whfere  they  condescend  to  argument,  and 
do  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
their  readers  have  risen  superior  to  the  supposed  exploded  super- 
stitions of  "so-called  divine  revelation" — that  their  objections 
are  obviously  foxmded  on  the  same  unsafe  groimds  upon  which 
our  supposed  philosophers  would  have  rejected  the  possibility 
of  the  speech  made  in  India  reaching  England  the  day  before 
the  date  upon  which  it  was  uttered.  They  find  difficulties  which 
reason  cannot  explain,  and  apparent  contradictions  they  cannot 
reconcile,  and  forthwith  reject  the  idea  that  any  evidence  can 
be  allowed  to  weigh  against  this  fact  arising  from  their  own 
imperfection  in  knowledge.  As  an  example  of  the  shallowness  of 
many  of  the  argr^entfl  upon  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  those 
which  deny  the  possibility  of  any  breach  of  continuity  in  relation  • 
to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature — such  breaches  as  are  involved  in 
miracles.  Let  us  grant  that  all  our  objectors  assert  upon  this 
point  is  correct, — and  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  having 
founded  the  world  upon  certain  fixed  laws,  would  not  introduce 
confusion  by  violating  them.  Yet,  if  properly  considered,  the 
assent  to  this  proposition  will  in  no  way  affect  tjie  credibihty  of 
miracles,  or  even  their  compatibiUty  with  the  law  of  continuity.* 
It  was  stated  by  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Babbage  that  it  was 

*  Stewart  and  Tait :  The  Unsoen  UniTorse. 
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quite  possible  to  conetruct  a  machine  whick,  after  having  worked 
for  a  long  time  according  to  one  method  of  procedure,  should 
Buddeuly  manifest  a  single  breach  of  this  method,  and  then  re- 
sume and  for  ever  afterwards  keep  to  \i%  original  law.  If  human 
skill  can  thus  control  an  instrument  which  may  make  a  smgle,  and 
apparently  an  isolated  variation  from  its  original  principle  of 
action,  without  changing  the  law  of  its  design,  how  fatal  is  the 
assertion  that  any  faith  is  false  because  it  claims  that  the  Infinitely 
Wise  and  Mighty  Demgner  of  the  world  had  pro^^ded  for  such 
variations  in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  His  plan  of  government  I 
Moreover,  objectors  to  the  miracles  apparently  forget  that  at  least 
two  mimcles,  or  breaches  of  continuity^  have  undeniably  occurred, 
namely^  that  first  miracle  which  introduced  Matter  into  the  uni- 
veme,  and  the  second,  which  introduced  Life.  How  eminently 
unscientiiic  is  it,  therefore,  to  assert  that  though  matter  and  life 
have  been  miraculously,  and  by  "breach  of  continuity/'  introduced 
into  the  universe,  any  introduction  of  spiritual  life  and  I>i\^e 
revelation  in  the  same  way  "  is  impossible  r 

Lea\4ug  now  those  sceptical  wnitera  who  maintain  the  views  of 
the  atheist  or  agnostic,  before  proceeding  to  the  second  part  of 
our  subject — ^namely,  the  foundations  upon  which  we  build  our 
reasonable  faith — we  have  to  consider  the  objections  of  those  who^ 
while  acknowledging  a  Creator,  reject  the  revelation  of  the  Bible 
and  all  forms  of  Christianity ;  and  we  shall  find  that  such  objections 
are  groundt-d  chiefly  in  disbelief  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and 
any  supernatural  interposition,  or  else  in  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Scriptural  record,  and  the  feeling  that  the  Bible  is  not 
consistent  with  itself,  or  worthy  of  the  lofty  claim  it  makes  to  be 
the  very  Word  of  God.  The  first  of  these  objections  has  been 
already  dealt  with,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  further,  that 
if  it  be  admitted  that  this  world  was  formed  according  to  the 
preconceived  design  of  an  All-wise  Creator,  there  would  be  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea  of  His  having  determined  that  at  certain 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  race,  revelations  of  His  character  and 
will  should  be  provided  through  apparent  variations  of  those  laws 
by  which  He  governs  tlie  universe ;  at  all  events  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  such  an  arrangement  was  an  impoaaibihty* 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity 
it  would  evidently  be  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  it  within  the 
linuts  of  such  an  article  as  this,  even  if  all  the  objections  had  not 
been  anticipated  already  by  the  works  of  Paley,  Butler,  Chalmersi 
and  other  great  writers*  It  must  suffice  to  observe :  tliat  the 
Christian  religion  does  at  present  exist ;  that  it  is  a  religion  pro- 
fessed in  all  the  most  civilized  coimtries  in  the  world ;  that  it  arose 
1877  years  ago  in  an  obscure  part  of  Palestine;  that  without 
resorting  to  force,  and  notvi-ithstanding  the   opposition   of  tho 
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secular  power,  it  overthrew  all  the  reh'gions  exifiting  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance ;  that  those  who  first  promulgated  it  sufiered  severe 
persecution  on  account  of  their  faith — a  faith  of  which  one  funda- 
mental doctrine  is,  that  truth  is  of  God,  that  no  Uar  has  any  part 
in  God's  kingdom ;  and  if  this  rehgion  be  not  true,  we  are  justified 
in  asking  our  opponents  to  give  some  reasonable  accoimt  of  the 
miracle  of  its  existence. 

Coming  now  to  the  third  class  of  objectors — ^those  who  deem 
the  Bible  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  not  worthy  of  its  high  claim 
to  be  considered  the  Word  of  Him  who  is  Perfect  Truth,  Justice, 
and  Benevolence — we  cannot  avoid  seeing  how  much  has  been 
done  to  create  such  objections,  by  what  appears  to  us  the  false 
theologies  that  have  been  set  fortii  as  derived  from  the  pages  of 
the  book ;  teachings  concerning  the  Supreme  Being  which,  Kke 
those  of  High  Calvinism,  represent  Him  in  a  character  so  unjust 
that  the  very  spirit  of  justice  implanted  in  man,  when  not  dead- 
ened by  early  training,  is  revolted  by  them.  True,  these  repre- 
eentations  of  the  Deity  have  been  thought  to  be  so  supported  by 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  that  the  good  John  Newton,  in  his 
"  Cardiphonia,"  speaking  of  the  Calvinistic  view  of  Predestination 
and  Election,  wrote :  "  It  is  Scriptural,  or  else  Scripture  is  a  mere 
nose  of  wax  without  a  determinate  meaning."  Yet  we  must  regard 
them  as  unscriptural  errors  against  which  it  becomes  our  duty 
vigorously  to  protest. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  a  "  reasonable 
faith  "  in  the  Christian  revelation,  and  thus  again  to  the  meaning 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  inspiration  of  that  Book  on  which 
all  Christian  faith  is  based.  The  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  still 
held  by  large  numbers  to  extend  to  its  very  words.  But  such  a 
claim  will,  we  think,  hardly  bear  reflection,  when  it  is  considered 
how  many  interpolations  have  undoubtedly  been  discovered,  how 
much  has  been  translated  so  as  to  miss  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original ;  and,  still  more,  if  we  remember  the  immense  change  in 
meaning  which  words  have  undergone,  and  are  constantly  under- 
going— a  change  which  is  so  interestingly  brought  out  in  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  work  on  the  "Study  of  Words."  And,  indeed, 
what  are  words  I  Robertson  describes  them  as  counters — as  coins 
of  intellectual  exchange,  which  require  the  receiver  to  be  in  pos- 
eession  of  the  idea  before  he  can  hope  to  perceive  it  in  the  word. 
But  this,  though  true,  is  scarcely  exact.  They  are  more  Uke  the 
forced  paper  currency  existing  in  many  States  of  which  the  value 
is  constantly  changing,  and  the  real  worth  of  which  is  still  more 
uncertain  when  translated  into  a  foreign  currency.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  the  very  words  of  Scripture  as  we  have  them 
^re  inspired,  veiy  Httle  asedstance  would  be  gained,  since  those 
who  so  urge  their  devotion  to  what  they  call  "plain  words  of 
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Scripture/'  must  not  only  be  sure  that  they  have  grasped  the  exact 
meanmg  of  the  word,  at  the  time  it  was  used,  but  etill  more — 
eince  bo  many  words  have  eeveral  different  meanings — tliat  they 
have  grasped  what  it  would  require  ahuost  another  revelation  to 
insure — which  meaning  among  the  many,  is  the  correct  one  in  each 
particular  instance.  As  an  ilhistration  of  this  diffieidty,  let  us 
take  the  smallest  word  in  the  Bible,  a  word  about  which  it  would 
be  imagined  there  could  be  no  dispute,  yet  over  which  tlie  fiercest 
battles  have  been  and  are  being  foil gl it — namely,  the  Hitle  word 
Christ  said  of  the  sacramental  bread,  **  This  is  my  body;' 


*18. 


and  for  hundreds  of  years  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  has  been 
the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  while  each  party  can  claim 
reason  on  their  side  for  the  meaning  tliey  attach  to  it.  For 
instance,  the  landowner  looking  on  his  estate  may  say,  *'  Tliis  is 
my  property/"  Looking  upon  a  picture  of  it  hanging  on  the  walU 
he  may  again  rightly  say,  "  This  is  my  property;'  Or  lianding 
over  a  bundle  of  title-deeds  to  bis  banker,  he  may  as  truly  say, 
"  This  is  my  property;*  The  Romanist  adopts  the  first  meaning ; 
various  Evangehcal  denominations  the  second;  and  the  Church  of 
England,  calling  the  sacramental  elements  **  an  outward  sign  of 
grace,  the  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  thereof,"  apparently  adopts  the  third.  We  therefore 
cannot  but  conclude  tliat  words,  mere  words  by  themselves, 
are  utterly  incapable  of  convej^g  and  pei"petuating  mspired 
truth.  Our  claim,  however,  regarding  the  Scriptures  is — not  that 
they  are  a  collection  of  inspired  words,  but  that  they  compose 
the  one  inspired  Word,  of  which  their  several  parts  are  but  the 
syllables.  What  then  is  a  word  ?  Perhaps  the  best  definition  of 
it  ia,  that  it  is  a  medium  by  which  the  ideas  or  the  desires  of  one 
mind  are  conveyed  and  made  intelhgible  to  the  attentive  mind 
of  another.  Such  a  word  may  be  spoken,  written,  or  may  be 
even  a  dumb  sign.  It  may  be  given  by  direct  instruction  or 
by  parable — its  one  essential  quality  being  that  if  intelligently 
received,  it  shall  convey  the  thought  of  one  mind  to  another.  It 
may  be  here  objected  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Divine  Word 
should  be  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  being  at  once  I'ecognized ;  and 
such  we  maintain  is  the  case,  provided  that  it  be  appn>aclied  ^^th 
a  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind,  by  a  sincei^  and  single-hearted 
seeker  after  truth,  There  is  an  inward  eye,  placed  in  the  heart  of 
man  by  his  Creator,  that,  if  single^  is  enabled  to  distmguish  the  light 
of  heaven  from  the  phosphorescent  gleam  which  springs  from  cor*- 
inptionand  induces  todestmction.  The  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles 
declares  that  it  is  '^  with  the  heart"  man  beheves,  and  thus  it  is  not 
eomuch  intellectual  capacity  that  is  required  as  that  one  should  not 
resist  the  inward  testimonies  of  conscience  to  the  roauif-  '  '  ith. 
It  may,  again,  be  asked  why  this  revelation  was  n*^        i    .    so 
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plain  that  none  should  be  capable  of  misunderstanding  it.  The 
answer  is,  that  all  the  revelations  of  the  Creator  to  man  are  more 
or  less  veiled.  Nature  hides  her  testimony  to  her  Maker,  except  to 
the  earnest  seeker.  The  Li^dng  Word,  who  came  to  reveal  the 
Creator  to  the  creature,  came  so  veiled  that  prejudiced  man 
rejected  Him  as  an  impostor,  and  the  written  Word,  in  the  same 
way,  is  daily  trying  men,  compelling  them,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  read  its  syllables,*  to  pass  sentence  upon  themselves.  The 
Pharisee  reads  in  it  that  he  is  one  of  the  little  flock  selected  by  a 
partial  Father  for  happiness,  and  with  cynical  contentment  con- 
templates his  unfortunate  ening  brother  being  sent  from  home  into 
outer  darkness ;  and  thus,  too,  many  others  take  some  one  syllable 
of  the  great  Word,  and  so  misplace  it  that  the  words  of  the  Bible 
have  been  used  to  defend  almost  every  contradiction  of  true 
Christian  spirit,  and  every  error  regarding  Christian  faith.  It  may 
be  noticed,  in  passing,  how  often  rehgious  opinions  are  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  practical  conduct  of  those  who  hold  them — some 
persons  rising  far  superior  to  their  theoretical  beliefs,  others  sinking 
below  them.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  many  enthusiastic 
speakers  and  writers  on  the  paramount  value  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
its  inspiration,  who  make  great  efforts  to  send  it  to  the  heathen,  yet 
combine  together  to  keep  it  from  many  thousands  of  the  children 
of  their  countrymen,  because  they  cannot  settle  the  poUtical  view 
of  the  results  arising  from  English  children  being  taught  the 
Scriptures  by  the  schoolmaster,  or  because  they  think  that  the 
Word,  they  call  God's,  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  any  but  the 
rehgious  professors  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  competing 
creeds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  good  missionary  Carey, 
who,  while  giving  up  home,  life,  and  everything  esteemed  by  men 
to  save  others,  wrote  in  the  diary  of  his  voyage  that  he  had 
"  great  delight  in  reading  Jonathan  Edwards*  discourse  on  *  God 
glorified  in  the  Damnation  of  the  Lost.' " 

But  to  return :  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  what  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  really  is,  since 
thousands  have  become  sceptics  through  the  revolt  of  their  minds 
from  the  false  doctrines  taught  them  in  early  years,  professedly 
as  Bible  truth.  They  have  been  called  upon  to  worship  and 
love  a  partial  Creator  who  was  represented  as  choosing  certain 
favourites  for  heaven  and  consigning  myriads  to  an  everlasting 
hell,  and  this  because  they  failed  to  beUeve  certain  doctrines; 
yet  this  great  Being,  thus  represented,  was  declared  to  be  man's 
heavenly  Father,  a  declaration  which  in  some  instances  perhaps 
has  happily  sufficed  to  neutralize  all  the  rest — the  very  word 
"/Wter"  prevailing  gradually  to  dispel  the  mists  of  error, 
by  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  justice,  the  compassion,  the  long- 
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suflTering,  and  boundless  love  which  the  parental  relation  implies, 
€md  leading  it  at  length  to  read  the  great  Father's  letter  in  the 
light  of  the  Father's  name. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  first  point  we  touch  is 
that  before  referred  to — the  harmony  between  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  rehgion  and  the  revelations  of  Nature.  We  find  Nature, 
in  its  inanimate  and  human  aspects,  unveihng  to  the  sincere  in- 
quirer the  truth  that  the  world  was  created  by  a  Being  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  the  attributes  of  whose  character  are  justice, 
truth,  and  benevolence,  whose  government  is  regulated  by  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  order,  and  also,  that  the  development  of  His 
creatures  is  generally  through  transition  and  apparent  destruction 
to  other  forms  of  life,  and  often  of  increased  beauty.  And  this 
teaching  is  confirmed  and  fiirther  exemphfied  by  the  Christian 
revelation.  In  continuing  our  investigations,  however,  apparent 
contradictions  present  themselves,  especially  in  the  circimistance 
that  retribution,  so^unvarying  in  Nature,  is  not  invariable  in  the  life 
of  man ;  and  still  more  in  the  fact  that  in  man  alone  capacities  have 
been  created,  for  the  full  development  of  which  no  opportunity,  in 
respect  of  time,  is  ever  granted.  To  this  difliculty  revelation  sup- 
plies the  only  satisfactory  explanation — that  life  is  but  an  ante- 
chamber to  a  more  complete  existence  hereafter,  and  that  there  is 
a  future  judgment,  which,  guided  by  unerring  justice,  will  redress 
the  inequahties  of  time.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Christian  reve- 
lation does  leave  many  a  mystery  unsolved.  Yet  its  teachings,  so 
far  from  being  incredible,  are  but  accordant  with  and  comple- 
mentary of  those  of  Nature,  while  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
development  of  that  moral  consciousness  which,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  scepticism  as  to  the  tinith  of  the  Scripture  history, 
yet  increasingly  approves  as  true  that  spirit  of  morality  which 
the  Scriptures  breathe  and  enforce.  We  must,  indeed,  lament 
the  fact  that  so  many  noble  minds  accept  the  ethical  teachings 
and  admire  the  character  of  the  Christ  set  forth  in  the  volume  of 
revelation,  who  yet  reject  historical  Christianity.  Without  doubt 
the  errors  and  mistakes  by  which  the  latter  has  often  been 
disfigured,  at  the  hands  of  its  friends,  are  responsible  for  much 
of  this  unbelief,  and  it  is  now  our  purpose,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  endeavour  to  indicate  what  we 
believe  is  the  reasonable  faith  contained  in  the  Christian  Scripture. 
The  existence  of  evil  cannot  be  disputed.  The  deepest  thinkers^ 
of  all  nations  have  bewailed  its  prevalence.  It  is  shown  not  less 
in  the  oppression  and  anarchy  under  which  communities  so  con- 
stantly suffer  than  in  the  selfishness,  cruelty,  vice,  and  degradation 
which  characterize  so  many  individuals.  Wherever  we  turn, 
manifestations  of  it  in  some  form  or  other  are  encountered,  while 
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the  best  and  noblest  of  men  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  its 
presence  in  themselves.  How  it  originated  in  the  creation  of  a 
Benevolent  Being  is  a  question  which  has  as  yet  foiled  every 
attempt  at  explanation,  but  that  it  is.  is  obvious  to  all,  denied  by 
none.  Now  it  is  in  correspondence  with  and  in  answer  to  this 
mournful  fact  that  Christianity  gives  us  its  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment, which,  while  rejected  by  many  able  and  earnest  thinkers  as 
incredible,  is  accepted  by  multitudes  with  gratitude  and  joy,  and 
climg  to  as  their  central  ground  of  hope  for  themselves  and  the 
race.  In  considering  this  doctrine  we  must  endeavour  first  of  all 
to  free  our  minds  from  the  misleading  parodies  of  it  with  which  it 
has  so  often  been  confoimded — such,  for  instance,  as  the  idea  of 
substitution — ^that  God,  to  save  some  of  a  guilty  race,  substituted 
the  innocent  Divine  man  to  take  the  punishment  which  had 
been  incurred  by  others ;  or  that  Clirist,  by  giving  His  soul  to 
anguish  and  His  body  to  the  cross,  paid  on  man's  behalf  the  debt 
to  God  which  else  would  not  have  been  remitted  by  the  Creator ; 
or  the  almost  blasphemous  assertion  that  God's  anger  against 
man  had  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  one  innocent  being 
of  the  race.  Such  parodies,  more  or  less  disguised,  pervade  much  of 
the  teaching  found  in  many  reUgious  books  and  sermons,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  reasonable  men  reject  the  doctrine  when  it  is 
thus  exhibited.  But  the  Scriptural  accoimt  of  the  mystery  is 
altogether  different  from  these.  The  Scripture,  indeed,  still  leaves 
it  a  mystery,  but  only  a  fit  supplement  to  the  indisputable  mystery 
of  the  existence  of  evil ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the 
one  should  appear  more  incredible  than  the  other.  Nay,  more ; 
this  doctrine  affords  the  only  way  by  which  the  existence  of  evil 
can  be  reconciled  at  all  with  the  goodness  of  God ;  for  if  God,  so  to 
speak,  had  stood  by,  a  passionless  spectator  of  creation  groaning 
under  the  misery  effected  by  sin,  we  must  needs  have  doubted  His 
benevolence.*  But  the  Christian  revelation,  while  leaving  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  need  of  the  Atonement 
unexplained,  yet  proves  how  deeply  the  Creator  pitied,  how  much 
He  loved,  the  world  that  had  gone  astray,  and  how  intensely  He 
desired  to  remove  the  evil  which  had  foimd  entrance  into  the 
imiverse ;  for  what  is  the  Atonement  which  it  declares  ?  That  He 
who  made  the  world,  clothed  Himself — "not  another" — with 
human  nature,  in  order  that  He  might  know  experimentally  the 
misery  that  sin  had  brought  upon  His  children  ;  that  He  suffered 
the  utmost  physical  and  mental  agony  in  His  benevolent  work, 
so  that  there  is  no  suffering  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
that  man's  Creator  has  not  Himself  experienced ;  that  the  ever- 
lasting God  thus  acted  and  thus  suffered  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  evil,  that  He  w^ho  was  just  might  be  able  to  justify  the 
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ungodly.  K  any  ehonkl  object  that  it  was  the  Son  Bent  by  tho 
Fatlier  who  Buffered,  we  reply,  in  Christ's  own  words,  **  I  and  my 
Father  are  one  ;  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father/'  God 
was  in  Christ  reconcOing  the  world  to  Himself — the  world  was 
made  by  Him,  and  He  who  made  it  came  to  it  and  was  rejected  by 
it.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
and  Sonahip,  but  we  know  that  in  relation  to  man  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  God;  and  that  this  one  God  was  manifested  in  human 
form  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man>  in  order  that  He  might 
destroy  evil;  and  that,  being  clothed  in  human  nature,  He,  as  a 
spotless  Lamb,  gave  His  human  life  as  a  ransom  for  the  Kfe  of  tho 
world.  If  it  should  be  demanded  why  this  atonement  was  neces- 
sary, we  can  only  reply  that  the  solution  of  the  mysteiy,  alike  of 
the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  need  of  atonement,  is  laid  up  ^vithiii 
the  veil,  and  must  be  waited  for  until  we  ascend  thither. 

But  not  only  did  God  manifest  Himself  as  an  atoning  sacrifice ; 
He  came  also  to  declare  the  Divine  character  in  all  its  excellence 
and  beauty,  as  the  essence  and  perfection  of  all  that  man  at 
his  best  craves  and  admires,  teaching  us  the  Divine  approval  of 
courage,  tiiith,  justice,  honesty,  purity,  and  unselfishness,  and  that 
to  grow  in  these  virtues  is  to  become  true  children  of  the  Father ; 
while  the  man  Christ,  who  enjoined  them,  exemphfied  them  ia 
perfection,  beaiing  His  sufferings  vnih  uufaihng  meekness-^en- 
during  patiently  every  insult  and  wrong,  though,  as  He  said. 
His  prayer  might  have  obtained  for  Him  legions  of  angels, 
exposing  and  denouncing  at  the  same  time  the  iniquities  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  *'  cliief  men,"  and  at  last  resigning  Himself  to 
the  cross  and  all  the  unspeakable  mental  anguish  which  it  seems 
to  have  involved— supported  by  the  generous  hope  of  becoming 
through  Flis  sacrifice  **a  quickening  spirit." 

It  18  mitme  to  assert  that  there  is  anything  incredible  in  all 
this,  however  mysterious  it  may  seem,  while  to  those  who  do  receive 
it,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  new  life.  It  takes  away  the  bitterness 
of  failure — which  would  else  have  often  caused  them  to  despair — to 
believe  that  the  future  Judge  is  this  Son  of  Man ;  while  the  sense 
that  every  blessing  they  enjoy  comes  to  them  from  a  Being  who 
loves,  and  who,  if  need  be^  would  again  pour  out  His  blood 
for  mau*8  sake,  gives  motive  to  obedience  that  nothmg  else 
could  supply.  And  when,  in  addition,  these  claims  upon  gratitude 
attach  to  a  character  responding  to  the  highest  ideal  of  every 
A^irtue  for  which  there  is  a  name,  and  embodied  in  a  brother  man,  it 
is  not  strange  that  they  should  have  aroused  that  enthusijiam 
of  affection  which  has  led  so  many  to  die  for  His  cause,  and 
forced  from  one,  himself  a  martyr,  the  exclamation,  **  We  joy 
in  tribulation,  and  count  not  out  lives  dear  unto  us,  that  we  may 
win  Chiist,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  ha\'ing  our  own  righteous- 
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neBS,  but  that  which  is  by  faith  I  **  This  last  word  suggests  a 
moment's  consideration  of  another  doctrine  often  received  with 
8Com  and  contempt,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
righteousness  to  faith.  Can,  say  objectors,  one  man's  righteous- 
ness be  reckoned  to  another  ?  Can  the  true  and  omniscient  God 
assume  one  man  to  be  just  who  is  not  just  on  the  groimd  of 
another's  goodness  ?  Certainly  not ;  such  a  doctrine  belongs  to 
no  reftsonable  faith,  neither,  as  we  read  Holy  Scripture  is  it  taught 
there,  but  rather,  that  righteousness  is  quickened  in  men  through 
faith  in  Christ,  and  that  this  faith  therefore  is  imputed  to  them  for 
righteousness,  as  being  the  living  germ  out  of  which  it  unfolds.* 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  regarding  which  it  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  threefold  oneness 
of  the  Deity  as  incredible,  when  even  the  objectors  themselves 
cannot  but  acknowledge  an  equal  mystery  in  the  threefold  oneness 
of  their  own  nature — ^the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  forming  one  man ; 
or  the  mystery  of  their  own  mind,  for  ever  inquiring  of  itself  what 
it  is,  where  it  is  placed,  and  whence  it  came ;  whilst  the  statement 
that  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God,  that  Christ  and  the  Father  are 
one,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  in  that  one  God,  is  an 
unquestionable  part  of  revelation. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  one  doctrine — that  of  eternal 
punishment — should  be  glanced  at  before  we  close,  since  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  in  its  usually  received  form  it  has  beei^  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  reception  of  Christianity.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  the  very  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God,  involve  an  eternal  punishment  of  evil,  since  no  action  once 
committed  can  be  undone,  and  though  pardoned,  the  conser- 
vation of  moral  force  must  preserve  something  of  the  effects. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  wounds  created  by  sin,  even 
while  healed,  must  needs  leave  behind  them  their  scars  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  restored  soul.  We  know  at  all  events  that  death 
must  be  the  breaking  forth  upon  each  of  us  of  the  character 
that  has  been  secretly  forming  here,  behind  the  veil  of  the 
body — ^that  when  that  veil  is  stripped  from  us,  we  shall  appear 
altogether  as  we  are.  Even  in  this  life  we  can  often  trace  in 
the  countenances  of  different  persons  how  low  one  has  sunk 
in  sensuaUty  or  maKgnancy,  and  how  another  has  risen  in 
benevolence  and  virtue — ^the  features  of  the  spirit,  as  it  were, 
impressing  themselves  upon  its  earthly  covering ;  but  when  this 
covering  is  finally  taken  away,  each  must  necessarily  be  perfectly 
revealed,  and  each  must  go  to  his  own  place.  There  is,  however, 
the  time  spoken  of  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  under  the 
feet  of  Christ,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  sin.  His  great 

*  S.  A.  Tipple :  Echoes  of  Spoken  Word% 
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enemyi  ehall  continue  to  exist  unsubdued,  a  rival  power  as  eternal 
as  Himjself-  It  seems  to  have  come,  from  some  cause,  to  be 
understood  by  many  Christians,  that  the  victory  of  the  Son  of  God 
will  consist  in  holding  the  victims  and  subjects  of  this  enemy 
in  everlasting  torture ;  but  this  would  be  a  poor  victory  even 
for  au  earthly  conqueror,  and  an  awfully  miserable  victory  for 
any  benevolent  bemg ;  and  though  it  may  be  that  the  utterly 
woilhlees  dross  that  no  punishment  can  puiify  must  be  at  last 
**  destroyed  with  everlasting  destniction  "  in  the  gehenna  of  fire^ 
where  the  worm  and  fire  are  represented  as  never  ceasing  to 
consume  the  lifeless  carcasses.  His  promise  is  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness,  and  of  a  restitution 
of  all  things.  Such  indeed  will  be  a  worthy  victory,  when  •'  good 
becomes  the  final  goal  of  ill,"  and,  through  God's  Atonement^ 
there  arises 

"Greater  good  bec&aso  of  evil, 
Largor  morcy  throngh  the  Fall.** 

But  while  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  good  which  the  Gospel  has  already  eff'ected  and  m 
still  effecting  upon  earth  by  enjoining  and  inspiring  a  moraUty 
that,  if  once  universally  diffused  and  completely  regnant,  would 
sweep  away  nearly  all  the  evils  which  afflict  society — banishing 
the  pride,  selfishness,  sensuality,  and  falsehood  which  it  so  strongly 
condemns,  and  causing  war,  crime,  dmnkenness,  and  pauperism 
to  cease.  With  its  teachings  fully  carried  out,  families  would 
dwell  in  family  love,  and  nations  in  peace  and  quietness ;  language 
itself  would  be  redeemed,  and  the  Golden  Age,  dreamt  of  by  poets, 
would  be  realiised.  And  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  its  teachings 
are  carried  out  these  effects  are  produced;  the  obedience  ren- 
dered to  them  at  present  is  at  the  best  veiy  imperfect,  yet  many 
a  Christian  home  and  many  a  Christian  life  may  be  found  among- 
us,  in  which  the  power  of  Christ  to  purify  from  selfishness  and  to 
inspire  more  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  others  is  strik* 
ingly  displayed-  It  is  against  all  reason  to  believe  that  good  can 
ever  have  its  origin  in  an  evil  source.  Evil  may  indeed  quote 
and  counterfeit,  but  can  never  originate  good.  No  Ue  would 
ever  be  forged  to  denounce  falsehood,  and  maintain  the  para- 
mount sanctity  of  truth.  The  sublime  morahty  belonging  to  tho 
Christian  revelation  and  the  perfect  life  which  it  sets  before  ua 
are  the  sufficient  proof  that  it  cannot  be  a  mere  mythical  legend, 
since  none  but  a  transcendently  good  Being  could  have  con- 
ceived it,  and  to  such  a  Being  falsehood  would  have  been  im- 
possible; from  whence  not  less  than  from  the  combined  testimony 
of  inanimate  and  human  nature,  of  science  and  of  histoiy,  wo 
maintain  the  tnith  of  our  Christian  faith* 

FRAxas  Peek. 


PRUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


A  HISTORICAL  RETROSPECT. 


THE  history  of  Prussia  during  the  present  century  naturally 
divides  itself  into  five  great  periods :  First,  what  I  shall  call 
the  period  of  fall  and  humiliation,  1806 — 1812;  then  the  period  of 
rise  and  regeneration,  1813 — 1815 ;  after  that  the  period  of  re- 
action and  red-tape,  1816—1830;  then  from  1830  to  1866,  an 
epoch  of  tentative  Liberalism  and  Constitutionalism ;  and  lastly, 
from  1866  to  the  present  hour,  the  period  of  nationaUty  and  empire. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  shortly  to  sketch  the  character 
and  significance  of  these  five  epochs  in  the  great  drama  of  Euro- 
pean poKtics. 


Among  the  many  external  consequences  of  the  mihtary  pre- 
ponderance of  France  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution, 
not  the  least  notable  was  the  sudden  breakdown  of  Prussia  by  the 
battle  of  Jena  in  1806.  Of  the  accidental  causes  that  may  have 
contributed  to  this  unexpected  result,  it  were  of  no  use  to  dis- 
course. The  essential  causes  which  it  is  instructive  to  note  were — 
(1.)  The  military  genius  of  Napoleon,  coupled  with  the  unity  of 
action,  energy,  and  complete  organization,  which  arose  out  of  his 
political  position  and  the  authority  with  which  he  v(ras  invested. 
(2.)  The  democratic  inspiration  of  the  French  people,  and  the  high 
spirit  and  military  temper  of  the  French  army  thence  resulting. 
No  doubt  that  democratic  impulse,  though  strong,  was  far  from 
pure,  and  became  ever  more  impure  the  farther  it  proceeded  from 
its  well-head.    But  it  was  unquestionably  there ;  and  enabled  the 
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most  absolute  despot  that  modem  history  has  seen  to  put  himself 
forward  on  the  great  stage  of  European  poHtics  as  **  the  armed 
apostle  of  a  democratic  movement"  which  there  was  nothing  in 
Old  Europe  strong  enough  to  resist.  (3.)  The  political  division  of 
Germany,  which  prevented  common  action  among  its  members ; 
and  specially  the  hereditary  hostility  betwixt  Prussia  and  Austria, 
which  had  enabled  the  thundering  Corsican  to  strike  ;first  one  and 
then  the  other  with  a  force  that,  in  his  hands,  was  irresistible.  The 
eventful  campaign  of  1806-7,  presenting,  in  some  respects,  an  exact 
opposite  to  the  recent  campaign,  which  ended  even  more  suddenly 
in  the  humiliation  of  France,  was  not  a  trial  of  strength  between 
France  and  Germany;  but  the  real  antagonistic  powers  were  France 
in  alliance  with  one-third  of  Germany,  and  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  against  one-third  of  Germany,  without  a  great  military 
head ;  while  the  other  third — ^viz.,  Austria — remained  neuter.  (4.) 
The  fourth  cause  that  contributed  largely  to  the  sudden  downfall 
of  Prussia  was  the  entire  want  of  popular  institutions  and  a 
popular  spirit  among  the  Prussian  people.  When  the  army  did 
not  happen  to  be  commanded  by  a  military  genius  like  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  once  got  a  sound  beating,  there  was  nothing 
behind  to  break  its  fall :  no  people ;  only  pipeclay  and  facings ; 
red  tape,  long  pedigrees,  and  petty  privileges ;  in  a  word,  nobility 
without  noblemen,  and  soldiership  without  citizenship. 
So  much  for  the  first  epoch  of  the  fall. 


n. 

The  rise  and  regeneration  of  Prussia  took  place  very  soon  after 
its  fall,  chiefly  by  the  happy  occasion  of  the  Russian  expedition  ot 
Napoleon  in  1812,  and  the  terrible  precipitation  which  had  followed 
at  last  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  portentous  pride 
and  unblushing  insolence;  but  the  real  cause  that  enabled  Prussia 
BO  triumphantly  to  shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  Gaul  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  great  political  and  military  reforms  which  were  introduced 
mainly  by  the  Baron  von  Stein.  Stein  was  one  of  those  strong 
and  courageous,  direct,  decided,  and  altogether  manly  characters 
that  cannot  be  present  in  any  age,  when  there  is  a  call  for  noble 
action,  without  putting  their  stamp  on  it.  The  great  need  does 
not  always  bring  with  it  the  great  man ;  but  if  the  great  man  is 
there  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  show  himself.  The  great  idea  which 
inspired  Stein's  statesmanship  was  to  create  what  had  hitherto 
not  existed  in  Prussia,  a  free  people ;  and  this  he  did  by  two  bold 
measures,  the  one  of  which  gave  emancipation  to  the  peasant  by 
tunung  him  into  a  proprietor,  and  the  other  created  citizenship  by 
restoring  the  free  municipal  constitutions  which  in  the  middle 
ages  bad  given  wealth  and  enterprise  to  the  towiiB. 
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Along  with  these  two  great  regenerative  measures  went  the 
new  organization  of  the  army,  under  the  masterly  direction  of 
Schamhorst,  one  of  those  thorough-trained  soldiers  whose  manly 
forms  in  the  great  public  places  of  Berlin  so  significantly  proclaim 
to  the  stranger  the  history  of  the  country.  Under  his  direction, 
instead  of  professional  drill  and  pipeclay  dressing  for  a  body  of 
mere  technical  soldiers,  the  whole  people  were  taught  to  wield 
arms  in  defence  of  a  country  in  which  they  now  rejoiced  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  full  citizenship ;  and  there  seems  certainly 
to  be  no  more  important  truth  in  pohtical  economics  than  this, 
that  if  a  nation  is  to  be  saved  from  a  weighty  yoke  of  foreign 
oppression,  it  can  only  be  as  Greece  and  Rome  were  saved  on  the 
great  occasions  of  their  world-renowned  heroism,  by  the  effective 
soldiership  of  the  whole  people.  This  system  of  national  arming, 
which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  grand  political  regeneration  of 
Prussia  in  1813-14,  as  all  the  world  knows,  enabled  that  Power,  in 
the  recent  Franco-German  struggle,  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
embattled  array  of  patriotic  citizens,  against  which  even  the 
soldiers  of  the  early  French  Revolution,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
famous  captain  of  those  days,  might  have  contended  in  vain ;  and 
I,  for  one,  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  military  drill 
of  the  whole  people  has  not  only  been  the  salvation  of  Prussia  on 
two  great  occasions  during  the  present  century,  but  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  independence  of  all  nations  at  all  times  and  at 
all  places,  and  not  less  certainly  in  commercial  Britain  than  in 
military  Prussia.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption 
of  the  Prussian  system  in  this  country  would  not  only  afford  a 
stronger  bulwark  of  national  liberty  than  we  at  present  possess, 
but  would  work  along  with  our  national  schools  and  our  national 
Churches, — I  do  not  mean  the  EstabHshed  Churches  alone,  but  all 
Christian  Churches  in  the  land, — ^in  potentiating  the  patriotism,  in 
improving  the  physical  fibre,  and  in  giving  firmness  to  the  reins 
of  a  healthy  social  discipline.  But  whatever  people  may  think  of 
the  apphcation  of  the  system  of  compulsory  soldiership  to  this 
native-seat  of  rank  individualism  and  inorganic  liberty,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  owing  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
to  this  admimble  system  of  national  soldiership  that  Prussia 
— not  tw©  centuries  ago  a  petty  electorate  on  the  extreme 
march  of  the  least  lovely  part  of  Germany — is  now  that  great 
Power  to  whose  decision  all  other  Powers  naturally  look,  as 
controlling  with  firm  hand  the  fortunes  of  the  Present,  and 
shaping  by  its  bold  and  manly  poUcy  the  destinies  of  no  distant 
Future. 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  epoch,  which  I  have  called  the  period 
of  reaction  and  red-tape. 
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The  battles  of  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  which  restored  Prussia  to 
her  old  position  as  a  European  power  of  high  consideration,  had 
been  gained  not  only  by  gunpowder,  and  an  accumulation  of 
material  forces,  but  mainly,  as  just  indicated,  by  the  creation  of  a 
popular  spirit,  and  the  raising  of  a  national  and  truly  German 
enthusiasm  among  the  people.  After  the  peace  it  was  natural, 
and  indeed  necessary,  that  the  fervid  enthusiasm  which  had  over- 
thrown the  French  despotism  should  occupy  itself  further  with 
the  reconstruction  of  popular  citizenship,  and  the  shaping  fortli  of 
some  sort  of  political  unity  for  a  free  Germany.  And  the  then 
King,  Frederick  AVilliam  IIL^ — who  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  a  most  excellent  private  character — ^no  doubt  sincerely 
intended,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  blood  had  been  washed  from 
the  hands  of  stern  warriors  and  the  tears  \^dped  from  the  cheeks 
of  weeping  mothers,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  social  policy, 
which  should  in  its  saUent  features  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
whose  woful  weakness  had  mainly  caused  the  downfall  of  180B-7. 
Accordingly,  in  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  diplomatic  gentle- 
men who,  in  1816,  were  found  assembled  round  a  green  table  at 
Vienna,  to  attempt  such  a  political  reconstruction  of  Germany  ae 
seemed  possible  under  the  circumstances,  we  find  one  which  dis- 
tinctly states  that  there  shall  be  introduced  into  all  the  States  of 
the  Fatherland  a  Constitutional  Government,  with  freedom  of 
the  press.  This,  for  internal  liberty;  and  to  secure  the  oommon 
action  of  all  the  German  States  against  any  future  encroachments 
of  France,  or  other  ambitious  neighbour,  the  States  were  con- 
stituted into  a  Board,  Diet,  or  Confederation,  of  which  Austria 
was  perpetual  president.  The  presidency  of  Austria  did  not 
promise  much  for  the  cause  of  popular  freedom ;  and  the  action 
of  a  body  composed  as  the  Diet  was,  to  those  who  could  look 
beneath  the  surface,  afforded  no  sure  guarantee  for  the  future 
existence  of  a  strong  and  a  uoited  Germany ;  but  with  good-will 
on  the  part  of  the  minor  States,  and  a  touch  of  manly  decision  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  important  movements,  both  in  respect  of  social 
progress  and  political  position,  might  rationally  have  been  looked 
for. 

But  this  touch  of  manly  decision  was  just  the  very  thing  that 
was  not  found.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  fair 
general  promises  of  Liberalism  and  Constitutionalism,  made  at 
Vienna,  luider  the  %ving  of  Prince  Mettei-uicK  would  be  in  any 
hun-y  to  ripen  into  sweet  fruits.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  law 
of  reaction,  of  which  the  operation  can  be  traced  everywhere^ 
potent  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  social  movements,  set  in  almost 
mediately  after  the  gi-eon  table,  round  w^hich  the  diplomatists 
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had  deliberated,  was  left  vacant.  The  hopeful  anticipations  of  a 
flaming  enthusiasm  were  met  by  a  host  of  obstinate  old  habits  in 
a  stout  army  of  official  people  not  to  be  aboUshed  in  a  day. 
Behind  and  before,  and  all  around  the  throne  of  the  well-meaning 
old  King,  not  the  prophets  of  the  future,  but  the  office-bearers  of 
the  past,  were  encamped.  And  not  the  old  men  only  were  there, 
but  the  old  machinery  (for  new  machinery  could  not  be  made  in  an 
hour) ;  and  so  pubHc  government  in  Prussia  returned  with  perfect 
ease  into  its  old  grooves ;  and  the  old  bureaucracy  of  red  tape,  whose 
motto  was  stolen  from  the  magnificent  French  Louis  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  do  everything  for  the  people  and  nothing  by 
the  people,  began  forthwith  to  display  a  most  fussy  activity  in 
plugging  up  the  vents  of  the  great  poUtical  volcano,  and  plaBter- 
ing  the  rents  which  the  sudden  military  earthquake  that  had 
recently  shaken  the  old  foundations  of  things  had  left  in  their 
old  smoothly  appointed  and  trimly  furnished  domiciles.  Bones, 
after  all,  are  firmer  than  blood ;  and  so,  having  the  reins  in  their 
hands,  they  contrived  with  very  little  trouble  at  Berlin,  and  with 
nods  of  assenting  approval  from  Vienna,  to  have  things  their  own 
way,  to  make  the  Liberal  articles  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  a 
dead  letter,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  once  more  that  the  pro- 
mises of  poKticians,  like  the  vows  of  lovers,  are  made  only  that 
Jove  may  laugh  at  them.  The  Liberal  dog  had  indeed  entered 
into  the  house ;  but  it  was  possible  to  pull  out  his  teeth,  to  flog 
him  when  he  barked  loudly ;  and  if  he  dared  to  bite,  strangle 
him  outright.  The  pious  old  King  also,  who  was  not  made  for  bold 
independent  action,  in  the  face  both  of  old  kingly  traditions  and 
a  plausible  amount  of  reputable  proprieties,  on  reflection  found 
that  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  promised  to  raise  the  democratic  devil; 
and,  after  considering  the  whole  affair  seriously,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  more  pious  in  this  case  to  break  his  word  than  to 
keep  it. 

The  existence  of  this  pious  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  King 
was  soon  pubKcly  indicated  by  some  events  of  a  rather  grotesque 
character,  but  of  a  very  sad  significance.  An  assembly  of  enthu- 
siastic young  students,  fresh  from  the  wars,  assembled  in  the 
Wartburg,  where  Luther  had  made  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  with  the  Lnperial  tricolor  of  gold,  black,  and  crimson,  floating 
about  their  caps,  and  billowing  forth  patriotic  songs  about  Her- 
mann and  Charlemagne,  delivered  over  to  the  Moloch  of  a  great 
jubilee-bonfire  some  odious  manifestoes  of  pamphleteering  Uterary 
police  inspectors,  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  popular  dramatist 
Kotzebue,  also,  who  had  the  character  of  being  employed  as  a 
Russian  spy,  was,  about  the  same  time,  foolishly  shot  by  an  excited 
young  student  named  Sand ;  and  this  wcus  signal  more  than  enough 
to  throw  all  the  bureaucratists  of  Berlin  into  a  series  of  fits  of 
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ConBervative  activity,  which  issued  in  throwiiig  some  of  the  fiiieat 
^irits  of  Gernmny  into  the  foHrcsB  of  Spandau,  in  baniBhing  others 
to  Paris  and  New  York,  and  in  putting  a  violent  extingiiiHher  ou 
all  Liberal  and  Constitutional  movements  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  course,  no  more  was  heard ;  and  as  for 
the  unity  of  Germany,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Diet  was 
not  a  machinery  in  any  way  calctJated  to  usher  any  such  new 
pohtical  entity  into  existence.  Practically,  the  Board  did  not, 
and,  as  pohtical  nature  is  conBtitnted  could  not,  represent  Ger- 
many at  all,  but  either  Prussia  or  Austria ;  and  durmg  this  period 
of  old  wives,  informers,  poUcemen,  and  red  tape,  it  practically 
represented  Austria,  For  fifteen  years,  tiU  1830,  the  whole  of 
that  cumbrous  and  dilatory  machiue  was  tmrled  round  the  little 
finger  of  tlmt  arch-obscurantist  Mettemich,  mth  a  dexterity  and 
a  persistency  that  must  command  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
exercised ;  for  the  children  of  this  world,  we  read,  are  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 


IV. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  sent,  as  French  revolutions 
generally  do,  an  electric  shock  through  the  whule  of  Europe* 
and  not  least  through  Gennany,  where  much  combustible  matter 
had  been  accumulated,  and  cui-ses,  not  loud  but  deep,  against 
princedom  and  policed om,  were  eager  for  a  vent. 

The  first  explosion  of  this  popular  discontent  took  place  in  the 
trim  Uttle  metropolis  of  Brunswick,  where  Duke  Charles,  hasten- 
ing home  from  the  French  capital,  planted  himself  before  his  angry 
burgliers  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  born  to  do  something. 
But  his  calibre  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  conceit.  He  no 
doubt  doubled  lus  body-guard,  and  planted  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon  in  front  of  his  palace,  with  an  attitude  that  looked  heroic 
enough.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  people  rose  in  revolt ;  and 
the  palace  rose  in  flames ;  and  the  mighty  Duke  was  carried  oflf 
in  the  smoke  Uke  a  scroll  of  paper,  and  wafted  where  the  wind 
might  carry  him.  He  %vas  a  mere  braggadocio  with  a  crown— or 
whatever  dukes  wear — -on  his  head ;  a  declared  incapable  pilot  in 
such  tempestuous  times;  so  that  even  Mettemioh,  in  whose  school  he 
had  been  trained*  pulling  the  wires  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  could 
not  save  him*  A  new  Duke  was  elected,  and  a  Constitutioa 
proclaimed  in  Brunswick  on  the  l^th  October,  1832. 

la  Hcsse-Cassel,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  Liberal  triumphs  of  a 
similar  nature  were  achieved ;  but  a  foolish  popular  outbreak  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  spring  of  183H,  served  no  purpose  but  to  give 
the  wily  Sletternich  a  just  text  for  preaching  his  favourite  gospeU 
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that  all  Liberalism  means  mob  government,  and  mob  government, 
of  course,  means  anarchy  and  ruin  and  chaos.  In  Prussia  affairs 
remained  quiet.  Personally  the  King  was  much  respected,  and 
there  were  no  abuses  in  the  routine  of  government  so  glaring  as 
to  vex  the  eyes  of  the  common  spectators  into  open  revolt.  Only 
people  felt  a  strong  desire  to  move  their  own  legs,  and  their  own 
Arms,  and  their  own  tongues  freely,  which  under  a  "paternal 
Government "  had  hitherto  been  denied  them.  It  was  also  a  sad 
humiliation  to  intellectual  and  Protestant  Prussia  to  be  kept  play- 
ing second  fiddle  to  the  great  and  proverbially  stupid  obscurantist 
people  of  the  South.  It  was  not  and  it  could  not  be  right,  that 
the  independence  and  political  unity  of  the  German  people,  as 
represented  in  the  Diet,  should  mean  only  the  subordination  of 
Prussia  to  Austria,  and  of  both  to  the  Pope.  Some  consolation 
for  this  sore  affront  was  afforded  by  the  regulations  for  freedom 
of  trade  among  the  German  States,  which  Prussia  introduced 
imder  the  name  of  ZolUVerdn.  A  certain  social  and  economical 
preponderance  was  thus  given  to  Pinissia,  which,  under  favourable 
oirciunstances,  might  lead  to  a  thorough  undermining  of  the 
poHtical  weight  of  Austria  in  the  Diet. 

In  the  year  1840  Frederick  William  III.,  the  royal  bearer  of  the 
great  memories  of  1813,  died ;  and  with  his  successor,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  a  new  era  was  expected  to  be  inaugurated.  The 
long-promised  Constitution,  with  freedom  of  the  press,  and  other 
freedoms  comprehended  under  the  familiar  term  Liberalism,  would 
now  surely  at  last  make  its  epiphany  in  Berlin.  But  the  new 
King,  though  a  man  of  uncommon  accomplishments,  and  fitted  to 
a.dom  either  a  throne  or  an  arm-chair  in  quiet  times,  was  not  a 
man  to  put  a  commanding  bit  into  the  mouth  of  the  stout 
Democracy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  ideas  of  Governmental 
power  were  borrowed  rather  from  the  middle  ages  than  from  any 
existing  Government,  whether  in  England  or  France.  "No 
power  on  earth,"  he  declared,  "  shall  ever  succeed  in  persuading 
me  to  change  the  natural  relation  between  king  and  people  into  a 
oonventional  and  constitutional  one ;  and  never  more  will  I  yield 
to  the  demand  that,  between  our  Lord  God  in  Heaven  and  this 
•country,  a  written  paper  shall  interpose  itself  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  sacred  ties  of  loyalty  by  which  people  and  prince  are 
bound  together."  So  the  piece  of  written  paper,  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  vows  that  accompanied  it, 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  a  second  Frederick  William ;  and 
the  Prussian  people  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
institution  of  provincial  or  local  parliaments,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
sort  of  National  Assembly  called  der  Vereinigte  Landtag^  instituted 
in  1847,  all  under  the  sacred  thumb  of  tiie  old  military  and 
bureaucratic  absolutism. 
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But  matters  could  not  continue  in  this  state.  The  air  of  Europe 
Tvas  electric  with  Liberalism;  even  aristocratic  old  England  had 
had  her  Refonii  Bill  j  and  grown-up  men»  rejoicing  to  stand  on 
their  own  lege»  would  not  be  for  ever  treated  as  minors.  In  1848 
another  French  revolution  broke  out,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
portents  of  fugitive  kings  and  floating  coronets,  and  altogether  in 
a  much  more  startling  and  explosive  style  than  in  the  previous 
affair  of  1832.  Then  only  a  little  Duke  of  Bmns^vick  was  blown 
into  smoke ;  but  now  the  mighty  Metternich  himself  was  exploded^ 
and  from  his  firm  seat  in  Vienna,  where  he  had  controlled  Xh% 
whole  diplomacy  of  Europe  for  half-a-century,  wafted  over  the 
seas  to  England,  the  general  House  of  Refuge  for  the  democratic 
and  oUgarcliic  destitute  from  aU  quarters.  The  sweet^blooded 
Viennese  were  fevered  with  a  strange  astonishment  when  they 
saw  on  one  fine  morning  a  mob  of  students  flaming  with  wild 
notions,  and  troops  of  tatterdemalion  artisans,  marching  through 
the  streets,  braying  about  liberty^  and  sitting  on  the  seat  of 
Government  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

But  it  could  not  last  long :  the  firm  front  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gjiitz's  cannon,  and  the  fair  promise  of  a  new  Kaiser  on  the  7th  March^ 
1849,  brought  back  the  Liberal  chaos  into  the  old  Conservative 
order.  In  Middle  and  Northern  Germany  outbreaks  of  the  epi- 
demic of  democracy  equally  violent  took  place.  At  Baden,  where 
German  Liberalism  had  long  had  its  chief  seat,  even  before  tho 
outbreak  of  Republicanism  in  France,  Baseerraan,  a  distioguished 
deputy  of  the  Libeml  party,  had  brought  in  a  bill  in  the  Chambers 
for  summoning  a  general  German  ParUament  in  Frankfort,  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  breaking  down  the  unkindly  wall  of 
partition  that  at  present  separated  the  people  of  Germany  fronx 
the  princes  ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  bold  patriotic  summons,  the 
18th  of  May  saw  three  hundred  and  twenty  deputies  from  all 
parts  of  Geimany  assembled  in  the  Paul's  Kirche  at  Frankfort,  ta 
deUberate  on  the  political  state  of  the  Fatherland,  and,  out  of  the 
roins  of  petty  piincedom,  to  re-create  the  splendid  medieval  empire 
of  the  Othos  and  the  Barbarossas,  And  no  doubt  if  mere  German 
ideas  and  German  patriotic  talk  could  have  produced  a  new  German 
order  of  things,  a  German  empire  would  have  leapt  into  existence 
at  the  word  of  command  in  those  days.  But  these  things  are  not 
done  by  mere  ideas,  however  just,  and  by  mere  debates,  howevei? 
eloquent*  The  Frankfort  Chambers  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the 
new  German  Empire,  appointed  a  chancellor,  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria,  for  the  nonce ;  but  when  the  articles  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  came  to  be  realised  it  was  found  there  was  no  power  wiUing 
to  enforce  the  decrees ;  and  so  the  stentorian  giant  of  German 
Liberalism  stood  powerless  in  the  old  imperial  city,  a  helpless 
trunk,  without  either  legs  to  stand  on  or  arms  to  strike  with.     Ther 
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Frankfort  ParKament,  after  oceans  of  wise  talk,  dwindled  into  a 
rump,  and  the  rump,  true  to  the  destiny  of  all  rumps,  was  dispersed 
into  a  nonentity  by  a  Stuttgart  minister  named  Roemer,  who  had 
a  head  hard  enough  and  a  hand  firm  enough  to  do  it. 

Meanwhile,  at  Berlin,  a  notable  tragi-comedy  had  been  enacted. 
Mobs  of  people  had  started  up  before  the  Palace  in  the  Schloss- 
platz,  brandishing  knives  and  ropes  in  red  revolutionary  fashion  ; 
barricades  were  erected  in  the  K&nigs  Strasse,  and  grape  shot  had 
been  set  to  rake  the  citizens.  Then  suddenly  repentance  seized 
the  heart  of  the  monarch ;  and  he  was  seen  riding  up  the  Linden 
with  the  imperial  tricolor  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  and  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Von  jetzt  an  geht  Preussen  in  Deutschland 
auf "  (From  this  moment  Prussia  is  swallowed  up  in  Germany). 
But  this  was  a  rhetorical  phrase  which  any  word-monger,  actor, 
or  poet,  or  master  of  elocution,  could  use ;  to  do  the  thing  at  that 
moment  was  possible  only  to  a  real  king  of  men;  and  such 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  not.  In  the  face  of  this  grand  speech, 
he  afterwards  (28th  March,  1849)  refused  to  accept  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  when  offered  to  him  by  the  men  of  the  Paul's  Kirche 
in  Frankfort. 

Nevertheless,  the  Berlin  insurrection  remained  not  without  fruit. 
A  Constitution,  based  on  the  Democratic  principle,  was  granted 
on  the  3rd  December,  1848  ;  and  since  that  period,  Prussia  ranks 
now  historically — not,  indeed,  after  John  Bull's  present  ideal,  but 
still  in  the  eye  of  political  philosophy  de  facto — as  one  of  the 
great  limited  monarchies,  whose  existence  forms  one  of  the 
distinctive  contrsusts  between  the  social  organization  of  ancient 
and  modem  times. 


We  now  wind  up  this  great  political  drama  by  a  short  sketch 
of  the  fifth  Act,  which  we  have  designated  "Nationality  and 
Empire." 

Frederick  William  IV.,  with  all  his  fine  speeches  and  romantic 
sentiments,  died  in  the  year  1861 ;  and  his  successor,  the  present 
King  William,  being  a  soldier  to  the  backbone  according  to  old 
Prussian  traditions  soon  fell  into  a  position  of  painful  conflict 
with  his  Parliament,  about  the  period  of  miUtary  service,  and  the 
equipment  thereto  belonging.  According  to  his  view  of  what  the 
defence  of  the  country  required,  he  could  not  yield ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  view  of  what  Uberal  poUcy  and  economical  retrench- 
ment required,  they  could  not  yield.  So  affairs  came  to  a  dead 
lock ;  and  the  King,  in  1862,  foimd  himself  in  the  same  position 
that,  about  two  centuries  before,  had  cost  England  a  civil  war 
and  the  loss  of  a  king's  head.  But  Prussia  was  not  England ; 
andy  at  the  very  moment  when  the  plot  of  the  political  drama 
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seemed  most  perplexed,  a  god  appeared  on  the  scene,  worthy  in 
every  way  to  imtie  the  knot.  This  god  was  Bismarck,  who,  with  a 
firm  will  and  a  strong  hand,  and  the  aid  of  favouring  circmnstances, 
piloted  his  sovereign  triumphantly  through  the  troubled  seas  of 
Parliamentary  conflict,  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country 
on  the  budget  of  the  previous  years,  without  asking  Parliament 
for  an  annual  vote.  Bismarck  boldly  sketched  out  a  line  of 
policy,  the  success  of  which  will  be  accepted  as  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  wisdom.  It  may  be  shortly  summed  in  the  follo^ving 
five  points : — (1)  To  destroy  Austrian  predominance  in  the  Diet 
as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Germany,  and  antagonistic  to 
the  spirit  of  social  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  (2)  to  kick 
the  Diet  from  off  the  political  stage  altogether  as  an  encumbrance 
and  a  sham ;  (3)  to  give  political  unity  to  Germany  in  the  only 
practical  way,  by  throwing  the  poUtical  and  mihtary  guidance 
of  the  whole  German  people  into  the  hands  of  Prussia — a  great 
Germany  could  be  made  only  by  a  strong  Prussia ;  (4)  to  give  to 
Prussia  a  strong  and  a  well-defensible  boimdary,  wherever  possible, 
by  the  absorption  of  the  petty  principalities ;  (5)  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  machinations,  and  a  strong  arm  ready  to  strike  against 
the  ambitious  encroachments,  of  France.  And  all  these  points  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out,  if  not  in  the  most  scrupulous, 
certainly  in  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way,  not  by  talking  or 
by  the  votes  of  majorities,  according  to  the  now  fashionable 
Democratic  style,  but  by  a  firm  will,  a  shrewd  poHcy,  and,  when 
necessaiy,  by  "  blood  and  iron.'* 

And  here,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  the  old  adage  found  itself 
true,  that  "  Fortune  favours  the  brave."  The  policy  of  blood  and 
iron  effected  more  for  the  German  cause  in  half-a-dozen  years  than 
any  amount  of  talk  and  convocation  would  have  done  in  as  many 
centuries.  The  detachment  of  Holstein  from  the  Danish  monarchy, 
which  followed  naturally  by  the  law  of  succession,  just  as  Hanover 
fell  off  from  England,  to  prevent  which  Denmark  drew  the  sword, 
and  Great  Britain  the  pen,  afforded  Bismarck  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity at  once  of  humbling  Austria,  strengthening  the  boundaries 
of  Prussia,  and  blowing  the  Diet  into  smoke.  Schleswig-Holstein 
was  taken  possession  of  jointly  in  the  name  of  the  German  Diet 
by  Austria  and  Prussia;  but  here  the  formal  right  ended  and 
despotic  expediency  commenced.  What  any  man,  acquainted 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  maxims  of  poH- 
ticians  generally,  might  have  predicted,  took  place.  Holstein  was 
not  given  to  its  rightful  Duke,  in  whose  interest  the  war  was 
ostensibly  carried  on  ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia,  finding  their 
interests  in  that  quarter  irreconcilable,  quarrelled  about  the  plunder, 
divided  the  whole  of  Germany  into  two  parties,  and  went  to  war. 
This  was  exactly  what  Bismarck  wanted,  and  wisely  wanted,  as 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  double  purpose  of  diverting  the  mind 
of  the  Prussian  people  from  the  stiff  struggle  betwixt  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament,  and  as  the  only  fea-sible  way  of  at  once 
abolishing  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  Bund,  and  placing 
Austria  altogether  outside  of  the  great  German  game.  This 
splendid  double  stroke  Bismarck  deUvered  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  3rd  February,  and  the  peace  of 
Prague,  23rd  August,  1866, — a  campaign  made  possible,  next  to 
his  own  bold  design  and  firm  will,  by  the  miUtary  genius  of  Count 
Moltke  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  oth^r  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  whose  energy  had  already  begun  to  be  lamed 
by  the  diflSculties,  which  never  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  grow  up  in 
the  path  of  an  usurper. 

Austria  was  now  humbled,  and  Prussian  pride,  in  the  matter  of 
national  position  in  the  Fatherland,  gratified  to  the  full.  But 
there  remained  still  the  internal  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  Parliament,  whose  beard  Bismarck  had  plucked 
80  rudely,  not  to  mention  the  soothing  of  the  thousands  of  fretful 
spirits  in  the  provinces  which  the  red  hand  of  war  had  so  rudely 
appropriated  in  the  affair  of  1866.  Out  of  these  difficulties 
Bismarck  and  the  King  were  triumphantly  helped  by  the  foUy 
of  the  French,  who,  with  a  display  of  vapouring  gasconade  un- 
exampled in  recent  history,  insisted  on  dictating  to  Germany  in  a 
matter  of  Spanish  concern  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
This  insolent  dictation  arose  naturally  out  of  the  national  vanity 
of  the  French  people,  fostered  by  the  ambition  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  the  soreness  which  they  felt  at  the  territorial 
aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  as  fixed  by  the  peace  of  Prague. 
The  breach  with  France,  however,  was  so  manifestly  in  the  in- 
terest of  Bismarck,  and  so  much  in  harmony  -with  his  declared 
poHcy  of  "  blood  and  iron,"  that  French  partisans  were  not  slow 
to  endeavour  to  lay  on  his  shoulders  the  guilt  of  the  bloody 
struggle.  But  it  was  not  so.  Bismarck  knew  that  the  ambition 
of  the  French  Emperor,  the  irritation  of  French  poHticians,  and 
the  vanity  of  the  French  people,  equally  pointed  to  a  war  with 
Germany,  for  the  realization  of  their  favourite  dream  of  the 
Rhine  boundary.  He  knew  well,  also,  that  a  war  with  France,  if 
successful,  would  tell  in  his  favour  with  even  more  force  than  liis 
recent  triumph  over  Austria ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  politician,  and 
I  beUeve,  also,  too  good  a  man,  to  throw  himself  rashly  into  the 
iisk  of  so  terrible  a  struggle.  The  main  points  of  his  German 
poKcy  had  been  already  achieved ;  and,  so  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, his  only  duty  was  to  keep  out  a  habit-and-repute  burglar 
from  the  German  home.  Though  not,  however,  seeking  war,  he 
was  always  prepared  for  it;  and  in  the  moment  of  alarm  he 
pounced  upon  the  burglar  in  a  style  which  astonished  Europe, 
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and  himself  too,  we  may  well  imagine,  not  a  little.  For  there  are 
always  chances  in  war :  and  though  Bismarck  knew  France  and 
the  Emperor  well,  he  never  could  have  predicted  that  the  splendid 
edifice  of  Napoleonic  ambition  would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  like  a 
castle  of  cards,  so  suddenly.  But  it  did  fall ;  and  though  the 
chapter  of  accidents  may  have  been  largely  in  favour  of  the 
Germans,  yet  the  main  causes  of  the  wonderful  campaign,  which 
turned  what  might  have  been  a  bloody  defence  into  a  brilliant 
invasion,  were  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces  on  the 
German  side,  which,  with  wise  accumulation,  did  not  fail  to  reap 
their  natural  reward. 

The  completed  Prusso-French  war  of  1870-1  stands  now  before 
the  world  as  at  once  the  most  brilliant  and  soUd  achievement  of 
modem  history.  Prussia  has  stoutly  asserted  herself  as  the 
natural  head  of  Germany ;  German  unity  has  been  achieved  after 
centuries  of  unhappy  division  by  the  willing  submission  to  a 
Prussian  hegemony;  and  Germany  now  stands  firmly  in  the 
centre  of  the  European  political  system,  a  massive  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  east,  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  France  on  the  west.  And  this  mighty  change  will  be 
recorded  for  posterity,  as  the  fruit  indirectly  of  the  regenerative 
policy  of  the  Baron  von  Stein,  but  directly  of  the  far-sighted 
intelligence,  manly  purpose,  firm  will,  strong  hand,  and  astute 
management  of  Prince  von  Bismarck. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 


BALDER  THE  BEAUTIFUL/ 


A  SONG  OF  DIVINE  DEATH. 

'*  The  ffodt  ar$  brethren.     Whtreeoe'er 
Thuff  eet  their  ehrinee  ofUnee  orfeoTt 
M  Oreekm  woodg,  5y  banJte  qf  Nile, 
Where  cold  tmowe  sleep  or  roees  emUe^ 
The  gods  are  brethren.    Zeus  the  Sire 
Was/ashion'd  qf  the  primal  JIre 
With  Odin;  he  whom  Ind  brought  forth 
Hath  his  pale  kinsmen  east  tmd  north; 
And  more  than  one  since  Vfs  began 
Hath  known  Chritts  agongjbr  Man. 
The  gods  are  brethren.    Kinbfffaie^ 
In  gentleneu  as  wen  as  hate^ 
'Mid  heights  that  onl^  Uiought  mag  dimb 

Theg  come,  theg  go;  theg  are,  or  seem 
Each,  rainbow'dfrom  the  rack  of  Time, 

Casts  broken  lights  aarou  Qods  Dream," 

I. 

BALDER'S  RETURN  TO  EARTH. 


"balderJis  hbre." 

OWHO  Cometh  sweetly 
With  singing  of  showersT- 
A  bright  wind  nins  fleetly 
Before  his  soft  tread ; 
The  sward  stirs  asunder 
To  radiance  of  flowers, 
While  o'er  him  and  under 
A  glory  is  spread — 
A  white  cloud  above  him 

Moves  on  thro'  the  blue, 
And  all  things  that  love  him 
Are  dim  with  its  dew : 


The  lark  is  upspringing, 
The  merle  whistles  dear, 

There  is  sunlight  and  singing, 
For  Balder  is  here ! 

He  walks  on  the  mountains. 
He  treads  on  the  snows ; 

He  loosens  the  fountains 
And  quickens  the  wells ; 

He  is  filling  the  chalice 
Of  lily  and  rose. 

He  is  down  in  the  valleys 
And  deep  in  the  dells — 

He  smiles,  and  buds  spring  to  him. 
The  bright  and  the  dark ; 


*  It  may  be  well  for  readers  of  the  following  poem  to  diamiss  from  their  minds  all 
reooUection  of  the  <*Edda8,"  Ewald's  <* Balder/ Oehlensohlager's  <*Balder  hiin  Qode," 
and  even  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Balder  Dead."  With  the  hero  of  these  familiar  works,  my 
Balder  has  little  in  common ;  he  is  neither  the  shadowy  god  of  the  <*  Edda,''  nor  the 
colossal  hero  of  Ewald,  nor  the  good  principle  of  Oehlensohlager,  nor  the  Homeric  demi- 
god of  Mr.  Arnold.  In  tiie  presentation  of  both  the  Father  and  Son,  I  have  reverted  to 
the  lines  of  the  most  primitiye  mythology :  disooyering  in  the  one  a  northern  Messiah  as 
well  as  the  northern  Apollo,  in  the  other  (instead  of  the  degraded  Odin  of  later  snpor- 
stition)  the  Alfadar,  or  temporarily  omnipotent  godhead,  who^  despite  his  darker  featives, 
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He  speaks,  and  birds  siDg  to  him, 
The  finch  and  the  lark, — 

He  is  down  by  the  river, 
He  is  up  by  the  mere. 

Woods  gladden,  leaves  quiver, 
For  Balder  is  here. 

There  is  some  divine  trouble 

On  earth  and  in  air — 
Trees  tremble,  brooks  bubble, 

Ants  loosen  the  sod ; 
Warm  footfalls  awaken 

Whatever  is  fair ; 
Sweet  rain-dews  are  shaken 

•  To  quicken  each  dod. 
The  wild  rainbows  o'er  him 

Are  melted  and  fade. 
The  light  runs  before  him 

Thro'  meadow  and  glade ; 
Green  branches  close  round  him, 

The  leaves  whisper  clear — 
"  He  is  ours — ^we  have  found  him — 

Bright  Balder  is  here !" 

The  way  grows  more  golden 

The  farther  he  flees, 
New  flowers  are  unfolden, 
New  creatures  arise ; 
Flames  flash  at  his  passing 

From  stones  and  from  trees, 
Dark  runlets  gleam,  glassing 

The  stars  of  his  eyes. 
The  Earth  wears  her  brightest 

Wherever  he  goes, 
The  hawthorn  its  whitest, 

Its  reddest  the  rose ; 
The  days  now  are  sunny, 

The  nights  starry  clear, 


And  the  bee  gathers  honey, 
For  Balder  is  hei-e. 

He  is  here  on  the  heather, 

And  here  by  the  brook, 
And  here  where  together 

The  scented  boughs  cling ; 
He  is  coming  and  gomg 

With  love  in  his  look. 
His  white  hand  is  sowing 

Sweet  seeds,  and  they  spring ! 
He  has  touch'd  with  new  silver 

The  lips  of  the  stream. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  culver 

Are  bright  from  his  beam. 
He  has  lit  the  white  hlies 

Like  lamps  on  the  mere ; 
All  happy  and  still  is, 

For  Balder  is  here. 

Still  southward  with  sunlight 

He  wanders  away — 
The  true  light,  the  one  light, 

The  new  light,  is  he ! 
With  music  and  singing 

The  woodlands  are  gay. 
And  the  peace  he  is  bringing 

Spreads  over  the  sea. 
All  night,  while  stars  twinkling 

Oleam  down  on  the  glade, 
His  white  hands  are  sprinkling 

With  bluebells  the  shade ; 
And  when  day  hath  broken, 

All  things  that  dwell  near 
Will  know,  by  that  token. 

That  Balder  is  here. 

In  the  dark  deep  dominions 
Of  pine  and  of  fir, 


has  affinity  with  both  the  Zens  of  the  EloosiDian  mysteries  and  the  Jchoyah  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  unnecessary,  howeyer,  farther  to  explain  the  spirit  of  a  poem  which  each  competent 
reader  will  interpret  in  his  own  way,  and  which,  if  it  fulfils  its  purpose  at  all,  should 
have  many  meanings  for  many  minds. 

In  publishing  the  poem  in  the  GoMTBifFORABT  Rbtisw,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor, 
the  author  has  thought  it  adyisable  to  omit  the  earlier  portions,  descriptire  of  Haider's 
birth  and  gradual  growth  into  the  life  of  Nature,  his  first  journey  heavenward,  and  his 
■ad  dissatisfaction  with  the  cruel,  pitiless  life  of  gods.  Ail  that  the  reader  requires  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  the  perfect  understanding  of  what  follows,  is  that  Balder,  as  here 
pictured,  is  the  divine  spirit  of  earthly  beauty  and  Joy,  and  the  only  one  of  the  gods  who 
ioves  and  pities  mm.  Sick  of  the  darkness  of  heaven,  he  returns  to  the  Earth  which 
loelevsd  him,  and  of  which  he  it  beloved,  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  beooxnei  oonseioas 
of  thai  Shadow  of  Death  which  dw kma  th«  lot  of  all  mortia  things^— R.  B. 
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Where  the  dove  with  soft  jMnions 

Sits  still  on  her  nest, 
He  sees  her,  and  by  her 

The  young  doves  astir, 
And  smiling  sits  nigh  her, 

His  hand  on  her  breast ; 
The  father-dove  lingers 

With  love  in  its  eyes, 
And  ights  on  his  fingers. 

And  utters  soft  cries. 
And  the  sweet  colours  seven 

Of  the  rainbow  appear 
On  its  neck,  as  in  Heaven, 

Now  Balder  is  here. 

He  sits  by  a  fountain 

Far  up  near  the  snow. 
And  high  on  the  mountain 

The  wild  reindeer  stand ; 
On  crimson  moss  near  to  him 

They  feed  walking  slow. 
Or  come  with  no  fear  to  him, 
And  eat  from  his  hand. 
He  sees  the  ice  turning 

To  columns  of  gold, 
He  sees  the  clouds  burning 

On  crags  that  were  cold  ; 
The  great  snows  are  drifting 

To  cataracts  clear. 
All  shining  and  shifting. 

For  Balder  is  here. 

0  who  is  this  singing. 

Where  sunset  shines  red. 
And  wild  ducks  are  winging 

Against  the  dark  gleam  ? 
It  is  he,  it  is  Balder, 

He  hangeth  his  head 
Where  willow  and  alder 

Droop  over  the  stream ; 
And  the  purple  moths  find  him 

And  murmur  around. 
And  from  marshes  behind  him 

He  hears  a  low  sound  : — 
The  frogs  croak  their  greeting 

From  swamp  and  from  mere, 
And  their  faint  hearts  are  beating, 

For  Balder  is  here. 


The  round  Moon  is  peeping 

Above  the  low  hill ; 
Her  white  light,  upcreeping 
Against  the  sim's  glow, 
On  the  dark  shallow  river 

Falls  silvern  and  chill. 
Where  bulrushes  quiver 

And  white  lilies  grow. 
The  black  bats  are  flitting. 

Owls  pass  on  soft  wings. 
Yet  silently  sitting 

He  lingers  and  sings — 
He  sings  of  the  Maytime, 

Its  sunlight  and  cheer, 
And  the  night  like  the  daytime 

Knows  Balder  is  here. 


He  is  here  with  the  moonlight. 

With  night  as  with  day. 
The  true  light,  the  one  light. 

The  new  light,  is  he ; 
The  moon-bows  above  him 

Are  melted  away. 
And  the  things  of  night  love  him. 

And  hearken  and  see. 
He  sits  and  he  ponders. 

He  walks  and  he  broods. 
Or  singing  he  wanders 

'Neath  star-frosted  woods ; 
And  the  spheres  from  afar  light 

His  face,  shining  clear : 
Yea,  the  moonlight  and  starlight 

Feel  Balder  is  here. 


He  is  here,  he  is  moving 

On  mountain  and  dale. 
And  all  things  grow  lovmg, 

And  all  things  grow  bright : 
Flowers  blow  in  the  meadows. 

Milk  foams  in  the  pail. 
There  is  scent  in  the  shadows. 

And  sound  in  the  light : 
0  listen  !  he  passes 

Thro'  valleys  of  flowers, 
With  springing  of  grasses 

And  singing  of  showers. 
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Earth  wakes — ^he  has  call'd  her, 
Her  face  shineth  dear ; 

She  was  waiting  for  Balder, 
And  Balder  is  here  ! 


His  voice  was  in  the  lonely  wood, 
And  by  the  nameless  stream, — 

He  shed  in  silent  solitude 
The  peaceful  rays  of  Dream. 


n. 

'Mm  mountains  white  by  rainbows 
spann'd, 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank, 
And  melted  in  his  hollow'd  hand 

The  stainless  snows,  and  drank. 

And  far  beneath  in  mists  of  heat 
Great  purple  valleys  slept, 

And  gleaming  bright  beneath  his  feet 
The  loosen'd  cataracts  leapt. 

Down  to  those  happy  vales  he  drew. 
Where  men  and  women  dwell,    . 

And  white  snow  melted,  green  grass 
grew. 
Where'er  his  footprints  felL 

Then  night  by  night  and  day  by  day  . 

His  sweetest  joy  was  found 
In  watching  happy  things  of  clay, 

And  hearing  human  sound. 

All  human  eyes  to  him  were  sweet, 
He  loved  the  touch  of  hands, 

He  kiss'd  the  print  of  human  feet 
Upon  the  soft  sea-sands. 

All  silently  he  went  and  came, 
With  mild  and  blissful  mien. 

Bright  as  a  beam  his  face  would  flame 
Amid  the  forests  green. 

To  timid  mortals  passing  by 

He  seem'd  a  vision  fair. 
But  little  children  oft  drew  nigh. 

And  let  him  smooth  their  hair ; 

And  witless  men  would  come  to  him 
With  wild  and  eldritch  cries, 

And  lying  in  the  moonbeams  dim 
Would  gaze  into  his  eyes  I 


From  vale  to  vale  he  went,  and  blest 
The  wild  beast  and  the  bird, — 

While  deep  within  the  green  Earth's 
breast 
The  founts  of  being  stirred.  .  .  • 

He  sat  down  in  a  lonely  Land 
Of  mountain,  wood,  and  mere, 

Andwatch'd,withchin  upon  his  hand, 
Dark  maids  that  milk'd  the  deer. 

And  while  the  sun  set  in  the  skies. 
And  stars  gleam'd  in  the  blue. 

They  sang  sweet  songs,  till  Balder's 
eyes 
Were  dim  with  kindred  dew. 

He  pass'd  along  the  hamlets  dim 
With  Twilight's  breath  of  bahn. 

And  whatsoe'er  was  touch'd  by  him 
Grew  beautiful  and  calm. 

The  old  man  sitting  on  the  grass 
Look'd  up  through  hoary  hair — 

He  felt  some  heavenly  presence  pass. 
And  gladden'd  unaware ! 

He  came  unto  a  hut  f oriom 

As  darker  shadows  fell. 
And  saw  the  man  among  the  com. 

The  woman  at  the  well. 

And  entering  the  darken'd  place. 
He  found  the  cradled  child; 

Stooping  he  lookt  into  its  face. 
Until  it  woke  and  smiled. 

Then  Balder  pass'd  into  the  night 
With  soft  and  shining  tread. 

The  cataract  call'd  upon  the  height, 
And  stars  gleam'd  overhead. 
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He   raised   his  eyes  to  those  cold  lie  watch'd  them  as  they  cuiue  and 

skies  fled, 

Which  he  had  left  behind, —  Then  his  divine  eyes  felL 

And  saw  the  banners  of  the  gods  '*  I  love  the  green  Earth  best,"  he  said, 

Blown  blackly  on  the  wind.  ''  And  I  on  Earth  will  dwell ! " 

III. 

ALL  TlllX(iS  BLEST  BY  BALDEl?. 

So  when  his  happy  feet  had  wander'd  far, 
When  all  the  birds  had  brightened,  and  his  hand 
Had  lingered  on  the  brows  of  all  the  beasts, 
He  came  among  the  valleys  where  abode 
Mortals  that  walk  erect  upon  the  ground. 
First,  southward  passing,  he  beheld  those  men 
Who  where  the  snow  for  ever  lieth  dwell 
In  caverns  of  the  ground,  and  swathe  their  limbs 
In  skins  of  beasts  :  these  felt  his  glory  pass, 
But  knew  it  not,  because  their  eyes  were  dim 
With  many  nights  of  darkness.     Round  their  doors 
Sorrel  blood-red  he  cast  and  saxifrage, 
And  smging  passed  away !    Then  roam'd  he  on. 
Past  porphyry  and  greenstone  crags  that  line 
Limitless  Oceans  of  unmelting  ice. 
Until  he  entered  valleys  kindlier 
That  reddened  unto  ruby  as  he  came  ; 
And  in  among  the  countless  deer  he  stole, 
Marking  their  horns  with  golden  moss,  and  singing 
A  strange  soft  song  their  souls  could  understand. 

And  as  the  Earth  gi-ew  fairer,  presently 
He  came  beneath  the  shade  of  forest  leaves, — 
And  deep  amid  the  emerald  depths  he  found 
Those  mortal  men  who  dwell  in  woods  and  build 
Their  dwellings  of  the  scented  boughs  of  trees. 
And  often,  with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
Balder  would  sit  and  watch  the  smoke  of  fire 
XJpcurling  thro'  the  branches  heavenward. 
While  to  and  fro  in  sunshine  passed  the  shapes 
Of  men  and  women.    Most  he  loved  to  mark 
Those  forms  which  gods  made  fairest,  and  to  hear 
Those  voices  gods  made  sweetest ;  but  his  hand. 
Falling  unseen,  was  gentlest  on  the  hair 
Of  children  and  of  hoary  aged  men. 

Then  Balder  said,  '^  The  Earth  is  fair,  and  fair, 
Yea,  fairer  than  the  stormy  lives  of  gods, 
TOL.  XXIX.  3  A 
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The  lives  of  gentle  dwellers  on  tke  Earth ; 
For  shapen  are  they  m  the  likenesses 
Of  goddesses  and  gods,  and  on  their  limbs 
Sunlight  and  moonlight  mingle,  and  they  lie 
Happy  and  calm  in  one  another's  arms 
Cer-canopied  with  greenness ;  and  their  hands 
Have  fashion'd  fire  that  springeth  beautiful 
Straight  as  a  silvern  lily  from  the  ground, 
Wondrously  blowing ;  and  they  measure  out 
Olad  seasons  by  the  pulses  of  the  stars. 

0  Spirit  whom  I  know  not,  tho'  I  fear 
Thy  Shadow  on  my  soul  where'er  I  go. 
Almighty  Father,  tho'  thou  lov'st  not  me, 

1  love  thy  children !     I  could  sit  all  hours, 
Just  looking  into  then*  still  heavenly  eyes. 
Holding  their  hands  !    Most  dear  they  are  to  me. 
Because  they  are  my  brethren ; — ^beautiful. 

My  brethren  and  thy  children ! " 

O'er  his  head 
The  blue  sky  darken'd,  and  a  thund'rous  Voice 
Murmur'd  afar  off, — ^and  in  great  black  drops 
Came  out  of  heaven  the  blind  and  ruinous  rain. 
But  Balder  gazing  upward  reach'd  out  arms, 
And  bless'd  it  as  it  fell ;  and  lo,  it  grew 
Silvern  and  lovely  as  an  old  man's  hair! 
And  scents  came  out  of  the  rich  soiled  earth. 
And  all  the  boughs  were  glad  and  jewel-hung. 
Till  very  softly,  very  silently, 
The  shower  ceased,  with  kisses  tremulous 
On  Balder's  lifted  hands ! 

Even  so  he  turned 
The  saddest  things  to  beauty.    With  his  face 
Came  calm  and  consecration ;  and  the  Earth, 
Upturning  sightless  eyes  in  a  new  joy, 
Answer'd  the  steadfast  smile  of  the  still  heavens 
With  one  long  look  of  peace.    In  those  strange  days 
Tho  whirlwind  was  his  playmate, — ^yea,  the  blast 
New-loosen'd  by  the  very  hands  of  gods 
Came  to  him  like  a  lamb,  and  at  his  smile 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  slept.    Then  out  of  heaven 
Came  Lightnings,  from  whose  terror  evmy  face 
Of  fearful  men  was  hush'd, — meteors  and  flames, 
Forms  of  the  fiery  levin,  such  as  wait 
For  ever  at  the  angry  beck  of  gods. 
But  Balder  stood  upon  a  promontory, . 
And  saw  them  shimng  o'er  the  open  sea, 
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And  on  the  fields  of  heaven  crimson'd  red ; 
And  lo,  he  lifted  up  a  voice  and  cried, 
"  0  beautiful  wild  children  of  the  fire, 
Whence  come  ye,  whither  go  ye  T    Be  at  peace. 
Come  hither ! "  and  like  soft  white  sting^ess  snakes 
That  crawl  on  grass,  the  fiery  Meteors  came, 
Kissing  his  feet  in  silence,  looking  np 
With  luminous  eyes  I 

Ev'n  as  he  conquered  these, 
Heaven's  angry  messengers,  he  tamed  the  hearts 
Of  human  things,  and  in  the  sun  they  sat 
Weaving  green  boughs,  or  wooing  in  the  shade. 
Or.  leading  home  the  white  and  virgin  bride. 
For  as  the  holy  hunger  and  desire 
Came  quickening  in  the  hearts  of  birds  and  beasts, 
Ev'n  so  woke  Love  within  the  hearts  of  m«i ; 
And  out  of  Love  came  children ;  and  the  Earth 
Was  merry  with  new  creatures  thronging  forth 
Like  ants  that  quicken  on  some  sun-kist  dod. 


IV. 
TUfi  CRY  FROM  THE  GROUND. 

And  Balder  bends  above  them,  glory-crown'd, 
Marking  them  as  they  creep  upon  the  ground. 
Busy  as  ants  that  toil  without  a  sound. 
With  only  gods  to  mark. 

But  list.!  0  list !  what  is  that  cry  of  pain. 
Faint  as  the  far-off  murmur  of  the  main  ? 
Stoop  low  and  hearken,  Balder  I     List  again ! 
^^  Lo !  Death  makes  all  things  dark ! " 

Ay  me,  it  is  the  mortal  souls  that  sigh. 
Coming  and  going  underneath  the  sky ; 
They  move,  they  gather,  clearer  grows  their  cry- 
0  Balder,  bend,  and  hark ! 

The  skies  are  still  and  calm,  the  seas  asleep, 
Li  happy  light  the  mortal  millions  creep. 
Yet  listen.  Balder !— still  they  murmur  deep, 
"  Lo !  Death  makes  all  things  dark." 

[Oh,  listen !  listen !]  "  Blessed  is  the  light. 
We  love  the  golden  day,  the  silvern  night, 
3  A  2 
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The  cataracts  leap,  the  woods  and  meres  are  bright, 
We  gladden  as  we  mark. 

"  Crying  we  come,  but  soon  our  cheeks  are  dried — 
We  wander  for  a  season  happy-eyed. 
And  we  forget  how  our  sad  sires  have  cried, 
^  Lo  I  Death  makes  all  things  dark.' 

"  For  is  the  sun  not  bright  and  full  of  cheer  f 
Is  it  not  sweet  to  live  and  feel  no  fear  ? 
To  see  the  young  lambs  leapmg,  and  to  hear 
The  cuckoo  and  the  lark  ? 

'^  Is  toil  not  blest,  is  it  not  blest  to  be  ? 
To  climb  the  snows,  to  sail  the  surging  sea, 
To  build  our  saeters  where  our  flocks  roam  free  T 
But  Death  makes  all  things  dark. 

^^  Is  love  not  blest,  is  it  not  brave  and  gay 
With  strong  right  hand  to  bear  one's  bride  away, 
To  woo  her  in  the  night  time  and  the  day 
With  no  strange  eyes  to  mark  I 

"  And  blest  are  children,  springing  fwr  of  face 
Like  gentle  blossoms  in  the  dwelling-place ; 
We  clasp  them  close,  forgetting  for  a  space 
Death  makes  the  world  so  dark. 

"  And  yet  though  life  is  sweet  and  love  divine. 
This  Shape  we  fear  is  here  i*  the  summer  shine, — 
lie  blights  the  fruit  we  pluck,  the  wreath  we  twine. 
And  soon  he  leaves  us  stark. 

"  lie  hunts  on  fleetly  on  the  open  steep, 
lie  smites  us  as  we  sow  and  as  we  reap, 
He  creepeth  in  to  slay  us  as  we  sleep, — 
Ah !  Death  makes  all  things  dark ! 

"  Yea,  when  afar  over  our  nets  hang  we, 
He  walks  unto  us  yonder  on  the  sea  ; 
The  wind  blows  in  his  hair,  the  foam  flies  fi^ee 
O'er  many  a  smking  bark  I 

"  Pity  us,  gods,  and  take  this  god  away. 
Pity  us,  gods,  who  made  us  out  of  day, 
Pity  us,  gods,  that  our  sad  souls  may  say, 
'Bright   is   the  worid,  which  Death  a  space  made 
dark.'" 
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V. 


THE  SHADOW  OX  THE  EAUTII. 


Now  all  his  peace  was  poison'd  and  he  found 
No  solace  in  the  shining  eyes  of  day, 
Starlight  and  moonlight  now  seem'd  sorrowful, 
And  in  his  soul  there  grew  the  sense  of  tears. 
For  wheresoe'er  he  wander'd,  whatsoe'er 
He  gazed  on,  whether  in  the  light  or  dark, 
Was  troubled  by  a  portent. 

Evermore, 
Listening  to  man's  sad  immemorial  moan. 
Balder  remember'd  that  pale  haunting  Shape 
Which  he  had  seen  in  those  primsBval  woods 
Where  he  was  foster'd  by  the  happy  Earth ; 
And  those  sad  tales  the  Mother-goddess  told 
Of  mortal  men,  and  how  they  waste  and  wane, 
Came  back  upon  his  life  with  ghostly  gleams. 
Yea,  Raider's  heart  was  heavy.    All  in  vain 
He  wove  wild  runes  around  the  flowers  and  trees. 
And  round  the  necks  of  beasts  and  gentle  birds ; 
For  evermore  the  cold  hand  found  them  out. 
And  evermore  they  darkly  drooped  and  died. 
This  direful  thing  was  on  the  helpless  Eaith, 
Unprison'd,  unconfined.    Before  his  face 
It  faded,  and  before  his  eager  touch 
Melted  and  changed,  but  evermore  again 
It  gather'd  unto  dreadful  lineaments. 
And  pass'd  with  arms  outreaching  on  its  way. 

Then  Balder  lifted  up  his  tremblmg  hands 
To  heaven,  crying,  "  Father  !  "  and  no  sound 
Came  from  the  frozen  Void ;  and  once  again, 
«  0  Mother,  Mother ! "  but  pale  Frea  lay 
Stone-still  in  anguish  at  the  Father's  feet. 
And  dared  not  answer ;  and  he  cried  once  more, 
"  Gods,  gods,  immortal  gods ! "  when  suddenly 
He  saw  across  the  open  arctic  heaven 
The  hosts  of  Asgard,  ev'n  as  sunset  clouds 
That  drift  confusedly  in  masses  bright. 
Trooping,  with  blood-red  rays  upon  their  heads. 
To  fight  against  the  meteor  Snakes  that  flash 
Far  northward,  in  the  white  untrodden  wastes. 
They  passed,  they  saw  not,  but  he  heard  their  feet 
Afar  as  muffled  thunder,  and  he  cried, 
*'  0  Slayers  of  the  snake,  immortal  gods, 
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Come  hither  and  slay  the  slayer,  that  the  Earth 
May  rest  in  peace  I " 

If  ever  his  faint  cry 
Keach'd  to  their  ears,  the  dark  gods  only  smiled, 
With  smiles  like  sullen  lightning  on  the  lips 
Of  tempest ;  and  he  foond  no  comfort  there. 
Nor  from  the  mouths  of  flower,  or  bird,  or  tree. 
Sea-fern,  or  sighing  shell  upon  the  shore. 
Came  any  answer  when  he  question'd  low, 
"  What  is  this  thing  ye  fear  f  who  sent  it  hither, 
This  shape  which  moaning  mortals  christen  Death  T  ' 
But  from  the  darkness  of  his  own  heart's  pity, 
And  from  all  things  in  unison — ^the  gloom 
.  Of  midnight,  and  the  trouble  of  the  douds, 
From  sunless  meres,  from  solitary  woods. 
There  came  a  murmur,  '^  None  can  answer  thee, 
Saye  him  thou  foUowest  with  weary  feet !" 

Wherefore  he  wander'd  on,  and  still  in  vain 
Sought  Death  the  slayer.    Into  burial-places, 
Heapen  with  stones  and  seal'd  with  slime  of  grass, 
He  track'd  him,  found  him  sitting  lonely  there, 
Like  one  that  dreams,  his  dreadful  pitiless  eyes 
Fixed  on  the  sunset  star.    Or  oftentimes 
Beheld  him  running  swiftly  like  a  wolf 
Who  scents  some  stricken  prey  along  the  ground. 
Or  saw  him  into  empty  huts  crawl  slow, 
And  while  the  man  and  woman  toiled  i'  the  field, 
Gaze  down  with  stony  orbs  a  long  still  hour 
Upon  the  sickly  babe,  which  open'd  eyes, 
And  laugh'd,  and  spread  its  little  faded  hands 
In  elfin  play.    Nay,  oft  in  Balder's  sight 
The  Shape  seemed  gentle,  and  the  fatal  face 
Grew  beautiful  and  still  and  strangely  fair ; 
Yet  evermore  while  his  swift  feet  pursued, 
Darkling  it  fled,  and  evermore  in  sooth 
Most  pitiful  rose  cries  of  beasts  and  birds, 
Most  desolate  rose  moans  of  stricken  men, 
Till  Balder  wept  for  pity's  sake,  and  cried, 
"Help  me,  my  Father!" 

In  that  hour  he  spake 
A  gray  cloud  wept  upon  the  Earth,  which  wore 
A  gentle  darkness ;  and  the  streams  and  woods, 
The  mountains  trembling  in  thdr  hoary  hair, 
The  mighty  continents  and  meres  and  seaa, 
Uplifted  a  low  voice  of  mystery 
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And  protestation.    Tliefn  a  winged  Wind 
Caught  ap  the  sound  and  bore  it  suddenly 
To  the  great  gates  of  Asgard,  so  that  all 
Within  the  shadowy  City  heard ;  and  He 
Who  sitteth  far  beyond  upon  his  Throne, 
Immortal,  terrible,  and  desolate, 
Ileard,  but  was  silent ;  and  no  answer  cune. 
No  help  or  answer,  from  the  lips  of  Heaven. 

VI. 
ON  THE  HEIGHTS — EVENING. 

Mountain  Girl    Art    thou  a  god  ?    thy    brow  is 
shining  so ! 

0  thou  art  beautiful !    What  is  thy  name  ? 
Balder.  Balder. 

GirL  Now  let  me  look  into  thy  face. 

Bcdder.  Look. 

GirL  How  I  love  thee  I 

Balder.  And  thy  name  T 

CUrL  Snow-blossom. 

That  is  my  mother  standing  at  the  door, 
Shading  her  face  and  gazing  up  the  hill. 

1  keep  my  mother's  reindeer,  and  each  night 
Milk  them,  and  drive  them  to  their  pasturage. 
How  clear  thine  eyes  are  !    They  are  like  that  star 
Up  yonder,  twinkling  on  the  snow. 

Balder,  Come  hither ! 

Thou  hast  bright  hair  like  mine,  and  starry  eyes. 
Snow-blossom,  and  a  voice  like  falling  water ; 
Thy  flesh  is  as  the  red  snow  and  the  white 
Mingled  together  softly,  and  thy  breath 
Is  scented  like  the  fragrant  thyme  in  flower. 
Mine  eyes  have  looked  on  many  shapes  like  thine— 
Yet  thou  art  fairest. 

GirL  I  am  called  Snow-blossom 

Because  I  am  not  brown  like  other  maids, 
And  when  a  little  child  I  was  so  white  ! 

Balder.  Snow-lily ! 

GirL  They  are  calling — I  must  go- 

Come  down  with  me,  and  by  our  saeter*s  fire 
Slumber  this  night,  and  ere  thou  liest  down 
I'll  sing  to  thee  the  strange  old  songs  I  know 
Of  Death,  and  of  the  battle-fields  of  gods. 
And  of  the  wondrous  City  where  they  dwell 
Yonder  afar  away !  * 

Balder.  What  knowest  thou 

Of  Death  or  godsf 

GirL  Only  last  winter-tide 
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I  saw  my  father  die :  he  drew  one  breath, 
Then  went  to  sleep ;  but  when  we  touched  his  hands 
They  had  no  warmth,  and  his  twain  eyes  were  glazed, 
Gazing  at  something  that  we  saw  not.    Then 
We  wrapt  him  warm  in  skins,  and  in  his  hands 
We  set  his  seal-spear  and  his  seal-hide  thong, 
iVnd  placed  him  sitting  in  the  sunless  earth, 
Crouch'd  resting  on  the  ground  with  knees  drawn  up 
As  many  a  night  he  sat  beside  the  fire. 
And  that  the  fierce  white  bear  might  find  him  not, 
We  wall'd  him  up  with  earth  and  mighty  stones, 
Seal'd  tight  with  snow  and  water :  then  we  said 
A  prayer  to  the  good  gods,  and  left  him  there 
Where  they  might  find  him ! 

Balder.  Ilast  thou  seen  that  Death 

Which  smote  thy  father  ? 

Girl.  Nay ! — ^no  mortal  thing 

Sees  him  and  lives.    He  walks  about  the  Earth 
At  his  good-will,  and  smites  whatever  he  lists. 
Both  young  and  old.    There  is  no  spirit  at  all 
More  strong  than  he ! 

Balder.  Is  he  a  god  t 

Oirl.  I  know  not 

Balder.  And  will  thy  father  waken  ? 

Oirl.  When  the  gods 

Find  out  his  grave,  and  open  up  the  stones. 
Then  he  will  waken,  and  will  join  the  hosts 
Of  Odin  and  of  Thor ;  for  he  was  brave. 
My  father :  he  could  keep  his  own,  and  ere 
He  took  my  mother,  with  his  spear  he  slew 
Her  father  and  her  brother,  who  were  wroth 
Because  they  hated  him ;  and  evermore 
When  he  shed  blood,  he  made  his  ofiFering 
To  Odin  and  the  rest. 

Balder.  And  thou.  Snow-blossom, 

Thou  in  thy  turn  wilt  wed  a  mighty  man, 
And  bear  strong  children  ? 

Girl.  Yes ! — a  man  of  strength, 

Fair  like  my  father.     I  would  have  him  fierce 
As  bears  are,  bearded,  a  seal-strangler,  swift, 
And  a  great  hunter  with  a  boat  and  dogs. 
But  I  would  have  him  very  cunning  too. 
Knowing  old  songs  and  wise  at  weaving  runes, 
That  in  the  season  when  the  sun  is  fled, 
We  might  be  merry  thro'  the  long  cold  nights 
Waiting  for  summer  I 

Balder.  Hark  I 

Oirl.  It  is  my  mother 
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Calling  again !    Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 

Balder.  Go  thou ! 

shall  fare  further  o'er  the  summer  hills. 
Snow-blossom !  let  me  kiss  thee  ere  thou  goest ! 

Oxrl.  Yes! 

Balder.       Now  farewell !  .  .  . 

How  lightly  down  the  height 
She  leapeth  with  the  leaping  cataract, 
And  now  she  turns  and  waves  her  little  hand, 
And  plunging  down  she  fades.   And  in  the  world 
Dwell  countless  thousands  beautiful  as  she, 
Happy  and  virgin,  drinking  with  no  pain 
The  vital  air  of  heaven  !    0  pink  flesh 
Over  the  dark  nest  of  a  singing  heart 
Heaped  soft  as  blossoms !   0  strange  starry  eyes 
Of  mortals,  beautiful  as  mine !    0  flame 
Out  of  soft  nostrils  trembling,  like  the  light 
From  lips  of  flowers !    0  wonder  of  Earth's  life, 
Why  is  it  that  the  great  gods  chase  thee  downt 
Why  is  it  that  thou  fallest  evermore 
When  thou  art  fairest  ?    Up  and  down  the  world 
Each  creature  walks,  and  o'er  each  red  mouth  hangs 
Breath  like  a  little  cloud,  faint  smoke  of  breath 
Blown  from  the  burning  of  the  fire  within. 
Great  gods,  if  as  they  say  ye  fashioned  them, 
Why  do  ye  suffer  this  wild  wind  of  doom 
To  wither  what  ye  made  so  wonderful  ? 
The  vale  is  dark,  the  snow-flelds  on  the  height 

Are  purpled  with  the  midnight Steadfastly 

One  lamp  shines  in  the  valley,  and  above 
The  still  star  shines  an  answer.     Slumber  well, 
Snow-blossom !     May  no  shadow  of  the  gods 
Come  near  to  trouble  thee  in  thy  repose  ! 
Sleep  like  immortal  raiment  wrap  thee  round, 
To  diarm  away  the  rayless  eyes  of  Death ! 

vn. 

THE  vow  OF  BALDER. 

Bright  Balder  cried,  ^'  Curst  be  this  Thing 

Which  will  not  let  man  rest, 
Slaying  with  swift  and  cruel  sting 

The  very  babe  at  breast. 

^  On  man  and  beast,  on  flower  and  bird. 

He  creepeth  evermore ; 
Unseen  he  haunts  the  Earth ;  unheard 

He  crawls  from  door  to  door. 
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^^  I  will  Dot  pause  in  any  land, 
Nor  sleep  beneath  the  skies, 

Till  I  have  held  him  by  the  hand 
And  gazed  mto  his  eyes !  ^ 

He  raised  his  face  to  heaven,  and  said, 
"  Dark  drinker  of  sweet  breath, 

I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  read 
Thy  soul's  sad  rune,  0  Death ! " 


11. 
BALDER'S  QUEST  FOR  DEATH- 


IIe  sought  him  on  the  mountains  lone  and  bare. 

And  on  the  windy  moors ; 
He  found  his  secret  footprints  everywhere, 

Yea  ev'n  by  himian  doors. 

All  round  the  deerfold,  on  the  shrouded  height. 

The  starlight  glimmer'd  clear ; 
Therein  sat  Death,  wrapt  round  with  vapours  white. 

Touching  the  dove-eyed  deer. 

And  thither  Balder  silent-footed  flew. 

But  found  the  Phantom  not ; 
The  rain-wash'd  moon  had  risen  cold  and  blue 

Above  that  lonely  spot. 

Then  as  he  stood  and  listen'd,  gazing  round 

In  the  pale  spectral  glow. 
He  heard  a  wailing  and  a  weeping  sound 

From  the  wild  huts  below. 

He  saw  the  sudden  flashing  of  the  lights, 

He  heard  an  answering  cry — 
And  as  he  stood  upon  the  silent  heights 

He  saw  dark  Death  pass  by. 

Wan  was  his  face,  his  eyeballs  pale  and  wild, 

His  robes  like  rain  wind-blown, 
And  as  he  fled  he  dasp'd  a  naked  child 

Unto  his  cold  breast-bone. 
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And  Balder  clutch'd  his  robe  with  fingers  weak 

To  stay  him  as  he  flew — 
A  breath  of  ice  blew  chill  upon  his  cheek, 

Blinding  Ms  eyes  of  blue. 

T  was  Death  I  'twas  gone ! — ^All  ^ight  the  shepherds  sped 

Searching  the  hills  in  fear ; 
At  dawn  they  found  their  little  darling  dead, 

Up  by  the  lilied  mere  ; 

And  on  its  brow  and  o'er  its  eyelids  dark, 

And  round  its  nipples  cold, 
And  round  its  throat,  a  fatal  finger-mark 

The  cruel  story  told. 

Then  Balder  moan'd  aloud  and  smote  his  breast, 

"  0  drinker  of  sweet  breath. 
Curst  be  thy  cruel  lips !  1  shall  not  rest 

Until  I  clasp  thee,  Death !" 

He  track'd  the  footprints  in  the  morning  gray 

From  rocky  haunt  to  haunt,  .  .  . 
Far  up  i*  the  snows  a  wolf  had  crost  Death's  way ; 

It  lay  there,  lean  and  gaunt. 

lie  cross'd  the  highest  snows  and  found  them  strewn 

With  bleaching  bones  of  deer. 
Night  came  again, — he  listen'd  'neath  the  moon 

Shining  so  cold  and  dear. 

Beneath  him  stretch'd  vast  valleys  green  and  fair, 

Still  in  the  summer  shine. 
With  glistening  meres,  and  cataracts  hung  in  air, 

And  woods  of  fir  and  pine ; 

And  on  the  meres  lay  dim  red  dreams  of  day 

The  midnight  sun  cast  there, — 
Sunlight  and  moonlight  blending  in  one  ray 

Of  mother-o'-pearl  most  fair. 

He  wander'd  down  thro'  woods  that  fringed  the  snows, 

Down  cliffs  with  ivy  crown'd ; 
He  passed  by  lonely  tarns  whence  duskly  rose 

Great  cranes,  and  hover'd  round. 

He  paused  upon  a  crimson  cliff,  and  lo  I 

Far  down  at  the  crag's  foot, 
The  Shape  he  sought,  in  shadow,  far  below, 

With  folded  wings,  sat  mute  I 
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But  as  a  valtare  of  the  east  it  seem'd 
Brooding  on  something  dead; 

Dark  was  the  form  on  which  its  cold  eyes  gleam'd, 
And  still  and  heavy  as  lead. 

Then  Balder  swung  himself  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  reached  the  fatal  place !  .  .  . 

The  Phantom  fled  as  silent  wild  things  flee, 
But     white  human  face 

Gleam*d  from  the  ground ;  and  Balder's  glory  shone 

On  a  wild  hunter's  hair ! 
Too  late^his  lips  were  cold — ^his  breath  was  gone — 

The  fatal  marks  were  there  I 

The  Shape  unseen  had  cast  him  down  the  steep, 
Down,  down,  the  abysses  dim ; 

Then,  as  an  eagle  foUoweth  a  sheep, 
Had  hover'd  after  him  I 

Ilis  goatskin  dress  was  bloody ;  in  his  grip 

Still  hung  a  goathead's  horn ; 
Ilis  eyes  were  wild,  and  on  his  stained  lip 

Death's  kiss  still  lay  forlorn. 

But  Balder  touch'd  him,  and  his  face  grew  fair, 

Shining  beneath  the  skies, 
Yea,  Balder  kissed  his  hands,  and  smooth'd  his  hair, 

And  closed  his  piteous  eyes. 

Not  resting  yet  the  bright  god  wandered  soon 

Down  by  the  torrent's  track ; 
And  lo !  a  sudden  glory  hid  the  Moon, 

And  Dawn  rose  at  his  back. 


u. 


Dawv  purple  on  the  peaks,  and  flowing  in  floods 

Into  the  valleys  vast, 
Encrimsoning  the  lakes  and  streams  and  woods. 

Kindling  and  bright'ning  fast ; 

And  every  creature  gladden'd,  and  the  Earth 

Tum'd  on  her  side  and  woke : 
There  came  sweet  music ;  sunny  gleams  of  mirth 

Across  the  landscape  broke. 
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And  when  a  thousand  eyes  of  happy  things 

Had  open'd  all  around ; 
And  when  each  form  that  blooms,  each  form  that  sings, 

Saw  Balder  glory-crown'd, 

Standing  like  marble  bathed  in  liquid  flame, 

Divine  of  face  and  limb, 
Infinite  voices  syllabled  his  name, 

And  Earth  smiled  up  at  him ! 

All  shapes  that  knew  him  (and  all  shapes  that  be 

Knew  Balder's  face  that  hour) 
Grew  glorified — ^the  torrent  and  the  tree, 

The  eagle  and  the  flower. 

The  meres  flashed  golden  mirrors  for  his  face ; 

The  forests  saw  and  heard ; 
The  cataracts  brighten'd ;  in  its  secret  place 

The  simless  runlet  stirr'd. 

A  light  of  green  grass  ran  before  his  feet, 

His  brow  was  bright  with  dew, 
Where'er  he  trod  there  sprang  a  flower  full  sweet, 

Rose,  crimson,  yellow,  or  blue. 

But  Balder's  face  was  pale,  altho'  his  frame 

Its  natal  splendour  wore ; 
Altho'  the  green  Earth  gladden'd  as  he  came. 

Sweet  Balder's  soul  was  sore. 

''  0  happy  Earth !  0  happy  beams  of  day ! 

0  gentle  things  of  breath  ! 
Ble»t  were  ye,  if  some  hand  divine  might  slay 

The  slayer,  even  Death !  " 

He  spake,  and  he  was  answer'd.    By  his  side 

A  crimson  river  ran. 
Out  of  the  cloven  mountains  spreading  wide 

It  water'd  vales  for  man. 

Amid  its  shallows  flowers  and  sedge  did  twine. 

But  in  the  midst  'twas  deep. 
And  on  its  sides  fed  flocks  of  goats  and  kine 

On  meadows  soft  as  sleep. 

Suddenly,  while  upon  its  marge  he  stood. 

With  heart  as  cold  as  clay, 
ITe  saw  the  Phantom  sailing  down  the  flood. 

Dim  in  the  gleam  of  day  !  •  .  . 
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'Md  drifted  lily-bells  and  leaves  of  green 

Uptom  and  floating  light, 
There  came,  with  face  nptum'd,  now  hid,  now  seen, 

A  mcuden  dark  as  night — 

Her  raven  hair  was  loosened,  her  soft  breath 

Had  fled  and  left  no  stir, 
Her  eyes  were  open,  looking  nnto  I>eath, 

Who  drifted  down  with  her. 

Beside  her,  tangled  'mid  the  lily  bells, 
A  shepherd's  crook  was  cast ; 

Lightly,  npon  the  water's  silvern  swells, 
Her  form  was  floating  past. 

And  Death,  with  eyes  of  feverish  fatal  light 

Fix'd  on  her  face  in  dream. 
Came  clinging  to  her  'mid  the  eddies  bright, 

Upon  the  shining  stream. 

Then  Balder  wail'd ;  and  wafted  down  that  way, 
Death  saw  his  shape  and  knew  ; 

Then  like  a  falcon  startled  from  its  prey. 
Rose,  vanishing  from  view ! 


lU. 
THE  FIQHT  OF  SHIPS. 

Now  Balder  came  across  the  great  sea-shore. 

And  saw  far  out  apon  the  windless  waves 

A  fight  of  water-dragons  fierce  as  fire, 

Winged  and  bright  and  wrought  about  with  gold. 

And  dragon  unto  dragon  clash'd  and  clung. 

And  each  shriek'd  loud,  and  teeth  in  teeth  were  set, 

Until  the  sea  was  crimson'd,  and  one  sank 

In  its  own  blood.    So  Uke  to  living  things 

They  seem'd,  but  ships  they  were  within  whose  wombs 

Throbb'd  many  savage  hearts.    And  suddaily, 

Amid  that  dangour  of  sharp  steel  and  shriek 

Of  living  voices,  'mid  the  thick  o'  the  fight, 

When  in  the  stsdned  waters  all  around 

Men  to  the  brain  were  cloven  as  they  swam, 

Balder  saw  dimly,  hovering  on  wings, 

Ev'n  as  the  kestrel  hovers  poised  and  still 

With  glittering  eyes  searching  the  nether  groond, 

The  Shape  he  sought.    As  the  bright  dragons  roah'd 

This  way  and  that,  with  rapid  sweep  of  swords^ 

And  as  Uie  tumult  pasfsed  from  wave  to  wave, 
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It  foUow'd,  as  the  falcon  foUoweth 

Some  fearful  quarry  creeping  on  the  ground. 

And  when  the  sunset  came,  and  the  great  dm 

Was  hush'd,  and  torn  apart  from  one  another, 

The  dragons  darkened  on  a  fiery  sea, 

The  Shape  illumined  with  a  crimson  gleam 

Still  lingered  o'er  them  very  quietly, 

Watching  the  slain  that  drifted  like  to  weeds 

On  the  red  waters,  shoreward. 

Then  aloud 
Cried  Balder,  "  Father  ! "  uttering  from  his  heart 
A  bitter  cry ;  and  as  he  spake  he  saw, 
All  congregating  on  the  brazen  walls 
Of  sunset,  with  their  wild  eyes  looking  down, 
Feeding  upon  the  carnage  of  the  fight. 
The  gods  his  kin ;  and  like  to  evening  clouds. 
Crimson  and  golden  in  the  sunset  flame. 
They  would  perchance  have  seem'd  to  human  eyes, 
But  his  perceived  them  clearly,  and  discem'd 
The  rapture  in  their  faces  as  they  gazed. 
Yet  nevertheless  he  cried,  "  Come  down,  ye  gods, 
And  help  me,  that  upon  this  fatal  thing 
I  lay  my  hand ! "    They  laugh'd  reply,  and  lo  ! 
He  saw  their  banners  raised  i*  the  wind,  their  brands 
Flashing  and  moving. 

"Father!" 

No  reply ; 
But  quiet  as  a  <:urtain  fell  the  night, 
Solemn,  without  a  star. 

Then  by  the  sea 
Silent  walk'd  Balder,  and  all  sounds  were  still 
Beyond  him  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
And  where  he  went  along  the  moonless  sands 
lie  made  a  brightness  such  as  ocean  shells 
Keep  in  their  iris'd  ears ;  and  the  soft  sea 
Came  singing  round  his  silvern  feet ;  and  doves 
Came  out  of  caves  and  lit  upon  his  hands. 
Then  Balder  thought,  "  He  answered,  and  has  sent 
The  darkness  as  a  token  1"  and  ev'n  then 
He  blest  his  Father. 

....  What  is  this  that  flames 
Liuid  and  awful,  far  upon  the  sea  f 
What  light  is  this  that,  burning  night's  black  robes, 
Shoots  as  a  portent  yonder  on  the  deep  ? 
Seized  in  the  fangs  of  fire,  a  dragon-ship 
Consumes  and  shrieks,  and  as  it  bums  illumes 
The  water  under  and  the  thunderous  rack 
Blackening  above ;  and  Balder  as  he  stands 
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Paflid  upon  a  headland,  o'er  his  face 
Catches  the  red  reflection  of  the  ray ; 
And  sky  and  sea  are  crimson'd,  and  he  sees 
Black  shapes  that  hither  and  thither  waving  arms 
Dart  'midst  the  flame  on  the  consuming  decks 
And  plunge  with  shrill  scream  down  into  the  sea. 
.  .  .  What  care  to  call  on  the  Immortals  now  ? 
He  looks,  one  hand  prest  hard  in  agony 
Upon  his  human  heart,  and  he  discerns, 
Brooding  above  that  brightness,  poised  i'  the  air, 
Down  gazing,  half  illumed,  half  lost  in  light, 
The  Phantom  !     As  the  dragon  swims  and  bums. 
And  as  the  last  cry  rises  on  the  air. 
The  Shape  sinks  nearer  with  still  waft  of  wing. 
And  when  in  dumb  and  passionate  despair, 
Balder  looks  northward  once  again,  he  sees 
The  cloud-rack  parted,  the  cold  north  on  fire. 
And  all  the  gods  their  cruel  cheeks  aflame. 
Their  bright  eyes  glittering  like  cluster'd  stars, 
Thronging  against  the  blackened  bars  of  Heaven  ! 

n'. 

THE   FACE   IN   HEAVEN. 

Then  Balder  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried, 

"  Curst  be  this  thing  and  you  who  sent  it  hither, 

Tho'  you  be  gods,  immortal,  and  my  kin  ; 

For  lo,  I  loathe  you,  deem'mg  lovelier  far 

The  black  hawk,  aud  the  fox  upon  the  ground, 

'Who  slay  sweet  hves  not  knowing  what  they  do  ; 

But  ye,  0  gods,  are  wise,  yet  Death's  sick  scent 

Is  pleasant  to  your  nostrils."    Loudly  afar 

A  laugh  of  thunder  answer'd,  and  the  gods, 

Still  congregated  in  the  glistenmg  north, 

Flash'd  hke  the  pale  aurora  one  white  gleam 

Of  earthward-looking  eyes,  and  in  the  midst 

A  hoary  Pace  like  to  a  moonlit  cloud, 

Silent,  and  staring  down  with  darken'd  eyes. 

And  on  this  last  did  Balder  gaze,  and  lo ! 

His  limbs  dropt,  and  his  cheek  divine  was  blanch'd. 

And  with  no  further  word  he  tum'd  away. 

End  of  the  First  Fart. 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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THOSE  who  have  read  their  newspapers  during  the  last  few 
months  with  becoming  care  must  have  been,  perhaps  a  Uttle 
startled,  perhaps  a  little  amused,  at  the  story  of  a  deputation  of 
Hungarian  students  going  to  Constantinople  to  present  a  sword  of 
honour  to  an  Ottoman  general.  The  address  and  the  answer 
dwelled  on  the  ancient  kindred  of  Turks  and  Magyars,  on  the  long 
alienation  of  the  dissevered  kinsfolk,  on  the  return  of  both  in  these 
later  times  to  a  remembrance  of  the  ancient  kindred  and  to  the 
friendly  feelings  to  which  such  kindred  gave  birth.  The  discourse 
has  a  strange  sound  when  we  remember  the  reigns  of  Sigismimd 
and  Wladislaus,  when  we  think  of  the  dark  days  of  Nikopolis 
and  Varna,  when  we  think  of  Huniades  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Haimus,  and  of  Belgrade  beating  back  Mahomet  the  Conqueror 
from  her  gates.  The  Magyar  and  the  Ottoman  embracing  with 
the  joy  of  reunited  kinsfolk  is  a  sight  which  cei-tainly  no  man 
would  have  looked  forward  to  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.  At  an  earlier  time  the  ceremony  might  have  seemed  a 
degree  less  wonderful.  If  a  man  whose  ideas  are  drawn  wholly 
from  the  modem  map  should  sit  down  to  study  the  writings  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  he  would  perhaps  be  startled  at 
finding  Turks  and  Franks  spoken  of  as  neighbours,  at  finding 
Tarda  and  Francia — we  must  not  translate  Tcvpida  and  ^payyia  by 
Turkey  and  France — spoken  of  as  border-lands.  A  little  study 
will  perhaps  show  him  that  the  change  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
names  and  not  in  the  boundaries.  The  lands  are  there  still,  and 
the  frontier  between  them  has  shifted  much  less  than  one  might 
VOL.  xxix.  3  B 
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have  looked  for  in  nine  hundred  years.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
great  change  in  the  population  of  the  two  countries.  The  Turks 
and  the  Franks  of  the  Imperial  geographer  are  there  still,  in  the 
lands  which  he  calk  Turcia  and  Francia;  only  we  no  longer  speak 
of  them  as  Turks  and  Franks.  The  Turks  of  Conetantine  are 
Magyars ;  the  Franks  of  Conetantine  are  Germans.  The  Magyar 
students  may  not  unlikely  have  turned  over  the  Imperial  pages, 
and  they  may  have  seen  how  their  forefathers  stand  described 
there.  We  can  hardly  fancy  that  the  Ottoman  general  is  Ukely  to 
have  given  much  time  to  lore  of  such  a  kind.  Yet  tlie  Ottoman 
answer  was  as  brimful  of  etlinological  and  antiquarian  sympathy 
as  the  Magyar  address.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  a  Turk^ 
left  to  himsell*,  would  by  his  own  efforts  have  found  out  the 
primes val  kindred  between  Magyar  and  Turk.  He  might  remem- 
her,  with  a  just  pride,  that  Magyar  exiles  had  found  a  safe  shelter 
on  Ottoman  territory ;  he  might  look  deep  enough  into  the 
pohtics  of  the  present  moment  to  see  that  the  rule  of  Turk  and 
Magyar  alike  is  threatened  by  the  growth  of  Slavonic  national 
hfcp  But  the  idea  that  Magyar  and  Turk  owe  each  other  any 
love  or  any  duty,  directly  on  the  giouud  of  primaeval  kindred,  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  untutored  Otto- 
man mind.  In  short  it  soimds^  as  some  on©  said  at  the  time, 
rather  like  the  dream  of  a  professor  who  has  run  wild  with  an 
ethnological  craze,  than  like  the  serious  thought  of  a  practical 
man  of  any  nation.  Yet  the  Magyar  students  seem  to  have 
meant  their  address  quite  seriously.  And  tlie  Turkish  general,  if 
he  did  not  take  it  seriously,  at  least  thought  it  wise  to  shape  his 
answer  as  if  he  did.  As  a  piece  of  practical  politics,  it  sounds  like 
Frederick  Barbarossa  threatening  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus 
upon  Saladin,  or  like  the  French  of  the  Revolutionary  warn 
making  the  Pope  Pius  of  those  days,  answerable  for  the  wrongs  of 
Vereingetorix.  The  thing  sounds  Hke  comedy,  almost  like  con- 
scious comedy.  But  it  is  a  kind  of  comedy  which  may  become 
tragedy,  if  the  idea  from  which  it  springs  gets  so  deeply  rooted  in 
men's  minds  as  to  lead  to  any  practical  consequences.  As  long 
as  talk  of  this  kind  does  not  get  beyond  the  world  of  hot-headed 
students,  it  may  pass  for  a  craze.  It  would  be  more  than  a  craze, 
if  it  should  be  so  widely  taken  up  on  either  side  that  the  states- 
men on  either  side  find  it  expedient  to  profees  to  t-ake  it  np 
also. 

To  allege  the  real  or  supposed  primaeval  kindred  l»etweeii 
Magyars  and  Ottomans  as  a  ground  for  poUtical  action,  or  at  least 
for  political  sympathy^  in  the  afiaii's  of  the  present  moment^  is  ao 
extreme  case — some  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  rednctio  ad 
abmrdum — of  a  whole  range  of  doctrines  and  sentiments  which 
have  in  modern  days  gained  a   great  power  over  men  e  mindji. 
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They  have  gained  bo  great  a  power  that  those  who  may  regret 
their  influence  cannot  aflbrd  to  despise  it.  To  make  any  practical 
inference  from  the  prirntcval  Icindred  of  Magyar  and  Turk  is 
indeed  pnehing  the  doctrine  of  race,  and  of  sympathies  aiising^ 
from  Tac€>j  as  far  as  it  well  c^n  be  pushed.  Without  plimging  into 
any  very  deep  mysteries,  without  committing  ourselves  to  any 
dangerous  theories  in  the  darker  regions  of  ethnological  inquiry, 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  at  starting  to  doid^t  whether  there 
IS  any  real  primseval  kindred  between  Turk  and  Magyar.  It  ib 
for  those  who  have  gone  specially  deep  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  non-Aryan  races  to  say  whether  there  ia  or  is  noL  At  all 
events,  as  far  as  the  gi'cat  facts  of  history  go,  the  kindred  is  of 
the  vaguest  and  most  shadowy  kind.  It  comes  to  httle  more  than 
tlie  fact  that  Magyars  and  Ottomans  are  ahke  non-Aryan  invadere, 
who  have  made  their  way  into  Europe  within  recorded  times, 
and  that  both  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Turks.  These  do  seem  rather  slender  grounds  on  which  to  build 
up  a  fabric  'of  national  sympathy  between  two  nations^  when 
several  centuries  of  Uvitig  prnotical  histor}^  all  pull  the  other  way. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  kindred  of  Turk  and  Magyar  was 
thonght  of  when  a  Turkish  Pasha  ruled  at  Buda.  Doubtless 
Ilmigarian  Protestants  often  deemed,  and  not  unreasonably 
deemedf  that  the  contemptuous  toleration  of  the  Moslem  Sultan 
was  a  hghter  yoke  than  the  persecution  of  the  CathoUc  Emperor. 
But  it  was  hardly  on  grounds  of  primeval  kindred  that  they  made 
the  choice.  The  ethnological  dialogue  held  at  Constantinople  does 
indeed  soxnid  like  ethnological  theory  run  mad.  But  it  is  iho  very 
wildncs-s  of  the  thing  which  gives  it  its  impoi-tance.  The  doctrine 
of  race>  and  of  sympathies  springing  from  race,  must  have  taken 
very  firm  hold  indeed  of  men's  minds  before  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  shape  wliich  we  are  tempted  to  call  so  grotesque  as  tins. 

The  plain  fact  ib  that  the  new  lines  of  scientific  and  historical 
inqniry  which  have  been  opened  in  modern  times  have  had  a 
distinct  and  deep  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the  age.  The  fact 
may  be  estimated  in  many  ways,  but  its  existence  as  a  fact 
cannot  be  denied.  Not  in  a  merely  scientific  or  literary  point  of 
view,  but  in  one  strictly  practical,  the  worid  is  not  the  same 
world  as  it  was  when  men  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  the  kindred 
between  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Enghsh,  when  it  was  looked  on  as 
something  of  a  paradox  to  hint  that  there  was  a  distinction 
between  Celtic  and  Teutonic  tongues  and  nations.  Ethnological 
and  philological  researches — I  do  not  forget  the  distinction 
between  the  two,  but  for  the  preeent  I  must  group  them  together 
— have  opened  the  way  for  new  national  sympathies,  new  national 
l&ntipatbies,  such  as  would  have  been  imintelligible  a  hundred 
ryearw  ago,     A  hundred    vr  ars  ago   a  man*8  political  likes  and 
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dislikes  seldom   weat  beyond  the  range  which  was  suggested 

by  the  place  of  hie  birth  or  immediate  descent.  Such  birth 
or  descent  made  him  a  member  of  this  or  that  political  com- 
mimity,  a  subject  of  this  or  that  prince,  a  citizen — ^perhaps  a 
subject — of  tliis  or  that  commonwealth.  The  pohtical  community 
of  which  he  was  a  member  had  its  traditional  alliances  and 
traditional  enmities,  and  by  those  alHances  and  enmities  the  Ukes 
and  dislikes  of  the  members  of  that  community  were  guided. 
But  those  traditional  alliances  and  enmities  were  seldom  determined 
by  theories  about  language  or  race.  Men  might  in  tliis  or  that 
place  be  discontented  under  a  foreign  government;  but,  as  a  mle^ 
they  were  discontented  only  if  subjection  to  that  foreign  govern- 
ment brought  with  it  personal  oppression,  or  at  least  political 
degradation.  Regard  or  disregard  of  some  purely  local  privilege 
or  local  feeling  went  for  more  than  the  fact  of  a  gov^ermnent 
being  native  or  foreign.  What  we  now  call  the  sentiment  of 
nationaUty  did  not  go  for  much ;  what  we  call  the  sentiment  of 
race  went  for  notliing  at  all.  Only  a  few  men  here  and  there 
would  have  uuderetood  the  feeUngs  winch  have  led  to  those  two 
great  events  of  our  own  time,  the  political  reunion  of  the  German 
and  Italian  nations  after  their  long  political  dissolution.  Not  a 
soul  would  have  understood  the  feelings  which  have  allowed 
Panslavism  to  be  a  great  practical  agent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  which  have  made  talk  about  **  the  Latin  race,"  if  not  prac- 
tical, at  least  possible,  Lea^t  of  all,  %vould  it  have  been  possible 
to  give  any  touch  of  political  importance  to  what  would  have  then 
seemed  so  mid  a  dream  as  a  primaeval  kindred  between  Magyar 
and  Ottoman. 

That  feelings  such  as  these,  and  the  pmctical  consequences 
which  have  flowed  from  them»  are  distinctly  due  to  scientific  and 
historical  teaching  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  Religious 
sympathy  and  purely  national  sympathy  are  both  feelings  of  much 
simpler  growth,  which  need  no  deep  knowledge  nor  any  special 
teaching,  Thu  cry  which  resounded  through  Christendom  when 
tlic  Holy  City  was  taken  by  the  Mussulmans,  the  cry  wliich  re- 
sounded  through  Islam  when  the  same  city  was  taken  by  the 
Christians,  the  spirit  which  armed  England  to  support  French 
Huguenots  and  which  armed  Spain  to  support  French  Leaguers^ 
all  spring  from  motives  which  lie  on  the  surface.  Nor  need  we 
seek  for  any  explanation  but  such  as  Ues  on  the  aurface  for  the 
natural  wish  for  closer  union  between  Germans  or  Italians  parted 
off  by  purely  dynastic  arrangements  from  men  who  are  their 
countrymen  in  everything  else*  Such  a  feeling  has  to  strive 
with  the  counter  feeling  which  springs  from  local  jealousies  and 
local  dislikes  ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  feeling,  which  need«  no 
subtle  research  either  to  arouse  or  to  understand  it.    So,  if  w© 
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draw  our  illustrations  from  events  which  are  going  on  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  simple  in 
the  feeling  which  calls  Russia,  as  the  most  powerful  of  Orthodox 
states,  to  the  help  of  her  Orthodox  brethren  everywhere,  and 
which  calls  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  everywhere  to 
look  to  Russia  as  their  protector.  The  feeling  may  have  to  strive 
against  a  crowd  of  purely  political  considerations,  and  by  those 
purely  political  considerations  it  may  be  outweighed.  But  the 
feeling  is  in  itself  altogether  simple  and  natural.  So  again,  the 
people  of  Montenegi'o  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands  in  Herze- 
govina and  by  the  Bocche  of  Cattaro  feel  themselves  coimtrymen 
in  every  sense  but  the  political  accident  which  places  one  section 
of  them  under  a  rule  purely  national,  another  section  under  a 
rule  civilized  but  foreign,  a  third  under  a  rule  at  once  foreign 
and  barbarous.  They  are  drawn  together  by  a  tie  which  every 
one  can  understand,  by  the  same  tie  which  would  draw  together 
the  people  of  three  adjoining  English  counties,  if  any  strange 
poUtical  accident  should  part  them  asunder  in  Uke  manner. 
The  feeling  here  is  that  of  nationality  in  the  strictest  sense, 
nationaUty  in  a  purely  local  or  geographical  sense.  It  would 
exist  all  the  same  if  Panslavism  had  never  been  heard  of;  it 
might  exist  though  those  who  feel  it  had  never  heard  of  the 
Slavonic  race  at  all.  It  is  altogether  another  thing  when  we 
come  to  the  doctrine  of  race,  and  of  sympathies  founded  on  race, 
in  the  wider  sense.  Here  we  have  a  feeling  which  professes  to 
bind  together,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  had  a  real  effect 
in  binding  together,  men  whose  kindred  to  one  another  is  not  so 
obvious  at  first  sight  as  the  kindred  of  Germans,  Italians,  or  Slaves 
who  are  kept  asimder  by  nothing  but  a  purely  artificial  political 
boundary.  It  is  a  feeling  at  whose  bidding  the  call  to  imion  goes 
forth  to  men  whose  dwellings  are  geographically  far  apart,  men  who 
may  have  had  no  direct  dealings  with  one  another  for  years  or  for 
ages,  men  whose  languages,  though  the  scholar  may  at  once  see  that 
they  are  closely  akin,  may  not  be  so  closely  akin  as  to  be  mutually 
intelligible  for  common  purposes.  A  hundred  years  back  the  Ser- 
vian might  have  cried  for  help  to  the  Russian  on  the  ground  of 
common  Orthodox  faith ;  he  would  hardly  have  called  for  help  on 
the  ground  of  common  Slavonic  speech  and  origin.  If  he  had  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  rather  by  way  of  grasping  at  any  chance, 
however  desperate  or  far-fetched,  than  as  putting  forward  a  serious 
and  well  understood  claim  which  he  might  expect  to  find  accepted 
and  acted  on  by  large  masses  of  men.  He  might  have  received 
help,  either  out  of  genuine  sympathy  springing  from  com- 
munity of  faith  or  from  the  baser  motive  that  he  could  be  made 
use  of  as  a  convenient  political  tool.  He  would  have  got  but 
little  help  purely  on  the  groimd  of  a  community  of  blood  and 
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speech  whicli  had  had  no  pmctical  result  for  ages.  Wheu  Rusaia 
in  earlier  days  interfered  between  the  Turk  and  his  Christian 
subjects,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  sympathy  felt  or  poeeessed  for 
Slaves  as  Slaves.  Russia  dealt  with  Montenegro^  not^  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  out  of  any  Slavonic  brotherhood,  but  because  au  independ- 
ent Orthodox  state  at  enmity  with  the  Turk  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  useful  ally.  The  earUer  dealings  of  Russia  with  the  subject 
nations  were  far  more  busy  among  the  Greeks  than  among  the 
Slaves.  In  fact,  till  quite  lately,  all  the  Orthodox  subjects  of  the 
Turk  were  in  most  European  eyes  looked  on  as  aHke  Greeks.  The 
Orthodox  Church  has  been  commonly  known  as  the  Greek  Church; 
and  it  has  often  been  very  hard  to  make  people  miderstand  that 
the  vast  mass  of  the  members  of  that  so-called  Greek  Church  are 
not  Greek  in  any  other  sense^  In  truth  we  may  doubt  whether, 
till  comparatively  lately,  the  subject  nations  themselves  were  fully 
aHve  to  the  thfterences  of  race  and  speech  among  them,  A  man 
must  in  all  times  and  places  know  whether  he  speaks  the  same 
language  as  another  man ;  but  he  does  not  always  go  on  to  put 
his  consciousness  of  difference  into  the  shape  of  a  shaiply  drawn 
foimula.  Still  less  does  he  alwaj's  make  the  difference  the  ground 
of  any  practical  course  of  actiou.  The  Englishman  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Norman  Conqnost  f«jlt  the  hardships  of  foreign  rule, 
and  he  knew  that  those  liardBhips  were  owing  to  foreign  rule- 
But  he  Iiad  not  learned  to  put  his  sense  of  hardship  into  any 
formula  about  an  oppre-ssed  nationality.  So,  when  the  policy  of 
the  Turk  found  that  the  subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek  could  be 
made  use  of  as  an  iuetmment  of  dominion  over  the  other  subject 
nations,  the  Bulgarian  felt  the  hardt^hip  of  the  state  of  things  in 
which,  as  it  was  proverbially  said,  his  body  was  in  bondage  to  the 
Turk  and  liis  eoul  iu  bondage  to  the  Greek.  But  we  may  suspect 
that  that  neatly  turned  proverb  dates  only  from  the  awakening  of 
a  distinctly  national  Bulgarian  feeling  in  modern  times.  The  Turk 
was  felt  to  be  an  intmder  and  an  enemy,  because  liis  rule  was  that 
of  an  open  oppressor  belonging  to  another  creed.  The  Greek,  on 
the  other  hand»  though  his  spiritual  dominion  brought  undoubted 
practical  evik  with  it,  was  not  felt  to  be  an  intruder  and  an  enemy 
in  the  same  sense.  His  quicker  intellect  and  superior  refinement 
made  him  a  modeL  The  Bulgarian  imitated  the  Greek  tongue 
and  Greek  maimers  ;  he  was  willing  in  other  lands  to  be  himeelf 
looked  on  as  a  Greek.  It  is  only  in  quite  modern  times,  under  the 
direct  influence  ol  the  preaehiug  of  the  doctiine  of  race^  that  a 
hard  and  fast  Une  has  been  drawm  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians. 
That  doctrine  has  cut  two  ways.  It  has  given  both  nations, 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike^  a  renewed  national  life,  national 
Bti'ength,  national  hopes,  such  aa  neither  of  them  had  felt  for  ages. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  done  one  of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  works 
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of  the  age.  But  in  so  doing,  it  haR  created  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  immediate  political  difficulties.  In  eaUing  two 
nations  into  a  renewed  being,  it  has  arrayed  them  in  enmity 
against  each  other,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy  in 
whose  presence  all  lesser  diflferences  and  jealousies  ought  to  be 
hnshed  into  silence. 

There  is  then  a  distinct  doctrine  of  race,  and  of  sympathies 
founded  on  race,  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  community  of  religion, 
and  distinct  from  the  feeling  of  nationality  in  the  narrower  sense. 
It  is  not  so  simple  or  easy  a  feeling  as  either  of  those  two*  It 
does  not  in  the  same  way  he  on  the  surface ;  it  is  not  in  the  same 
way  grounded  on  obvious  facts  which  are  plain  to  every  man*s 
understanding.  The  doctrine  of  race  is  essentially  an  artificial 
doctrine^  a  learned  doctrine.  It  is  an  inference  from  facts  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  could  never  have  found  out  for  themselves, 
facts  which,  without  a  distinctly  learned  teaching,  could  never 
be  brought  home  to  them  in  any  intelligible  shape.  Now  what  is 
the  value  of  such  a  doctrine?  Does  it  follow  that,  because  it  is 
confessedly  artificial,  because  it  springs,  not  from  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  but  from  a  learned  teaching,  it  is  therefore  necessarily 
foolish»  mischievous,  perhaps  unnatural'?  It  may  perhaps  be 
safer  to  hold  that,  like  many  other  doctrines,  many  other  senti- 
ments, it  is  neither  universally  good  nor  universally  bad,  neither 
inherently  wise  nor  inherently  fooHsh.  It  may  be  safer  to  hold 
that  it  may,  like  other  doctrines  and  sentiments^  have  a  range 
within  which  it  may  work  for  good,  while  in  some  other  range  it 
may  work  for  evil.  It  may  in  short  be  a  doctrine  which  is 
neither  to  be  rashly  accepted  nor  rashly  cast  aside,  hut  one  which 
may  need  to  be  guided,  regulated,  modified,  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  I  am  not  now  called  on  so  much  to  esti- 
mate the  practical  good  and  evil  of  the  doctrine  as  to  work  out  what 
the  doctrine  itself  is,  and  to  try  to  explain  some  difficulties  about 
it.  But  I  must  emphatically  say  timt  notliing  can  be  more  shallow, 
nothing  more  foolish,  nothing  more  purely  senrimental.  than  the 
way  of  Bpea,fcing  of  those  who  tliink  that  they  can  simply  laugh 
down  or  shriek  down  any  doctrine  or  sentiment  which  they 
themselves  do  not  understand,  A  belief  or  a  feehng  which  has  a 
practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of  great  masses  of  men,  sometimes 
on  the  conduct  of  whole  nations,  may  be  very  false  and  very 
mischievous ;  but  it  is  in  every  case  a  great  and  serious  fact,  to  be 
looked  gravely  in  the  face.  Men  who  sit  at  their  ease  and  think 
that  all  wisdom  is  confined  to  themselves  and  their  own  clique 
may  think  themselves  vastly  superior  to  the  great  emotions  which 
stir  our  times,  as  they  would  doubtless  have  thought  themselves 
vastly  sniperior  to  the  emotions  which  stirred  the  first  Saracens  or 
the  first  Crusaders,     But  the  emotions  are  there  all  the  same,  and 
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they  do  their  work  all  the  same.  The  most  liiglily  educated  man 
111  the  most  highly  educated  society  caimot  sneer  them  out  of 
being  \\^th  a  **but"  or  a  *' probably." 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  more  Btrictly  scientific  aspect  of  the 
fiubject.  The  doctiine  of  race,  in  it«  popular  form,  is  the  direct 
offispring  of  the  study  of  scientific  philology  ;  and  yet  it  is  ju«t 
now,  in  its  popular  form  at  leaet^  somewhat  under  the  ban  of 
scientific  philologers.  There  is  notliing  very  wonderfij  m  this. 
It  is  in  fact  the  natural  course  of  things,  whicli  might  almost  have 
been  reckoned  on  beforehand.  When  the  popular  mind  gete 
hold  of  a  truth,  it  seldom  gets  hold  of  it  with  strict  scientific  pre- 
It  commonly  gets  hold  of  one  side  of  the  truth ;  it  puts 
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forth  that  side  of  the  tnith  only.  It  puts  that  side  forth  in  a  form 
which  may  not  be  in  itself  distorted  or  exaggerated,  but  which 
practically  becomes  distorted  and  exaggerated,  because  other  sides 
of  the  same  truth  are  not  brought  into  their  due  relation  with  it. 
The  popular  idea  thus  takes  a  shape  which  is  naturally  offensive 
to  men  of  strict  precision,  and  which  men  of  strict  scientific  pre- 
cision have  naturally*  and  from  their  own  point  of  view  quite 
rightly,  lisen  up  to  rebuke.  Yet  it  may  often  happen  that,  while 
the  scientific  statement  is  the  only  true  one  for  scientific  purpoeee* 
tbe  popular  verEdon  may  also  have  a  kind  of  pmctical  tnith  for  the 
somewhat  rough  and  ready  purposes  of  a  popular  version.  In  our 
present  case  scientific  philologers  are  beginning  to  complain,  with 
perfect  truth  and  perfect  justice  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
that  the  popular  doctrine  of  race  confounds  race  and  language. 
They  tell  us,  and  they  do  right  to  tell  us,  that  language  is  no 
certain  test  of  race,  that  men  who  speak  the  same  tongue  are  not 
therefore  necessarily  men  of  the  same  blood-  And  they  tell  us 
further  that,  from  whatever  quarter  the  alleged  popular  confusion 
came,  it  certainly  did  not  come  from  any  teachings  of  seientifio 
philologers, 

The  truth  of  all  this  cannot  be  called  in  question.  We  have  too 
many  instances  in  recorded  history  of  nations  laying  aside  the  use 
of  one  language  and  taking  to  the  use  of  another,  for  any  one 
who  cares  for  accuracy  to  set  down  language  as  any  sure  test  of 
race.  In  fact  the  studies  of  the  philologer  and  those  of  the 
ethnologist  strictly  so  crilled  are  quite  distinct,  and  deal  with  two 
wholly  different  sets  of  phaenomena.  The  science  of  the  ethnologer 
is  strictly  a  physical  science.  He  has  to  deal  with  purely  physical 
phsenomena ;  his  business  lies  with  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  body,  and  specially,  to  take  that  branch  of  his  inquiries 
which  most  impresses  the  imleamed,  with  the  various  conforma- 
tions of  the  human  skull.  His  researches  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  of  the  zoologist  or  the  palaeontologist,  except  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  the  physical  phaenomena  of  man,  while  thoy  deal  with 
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the  physical  phsenomena  of  other  animals.  He  groups  the  different 
races  of  man,  exactly  as  the  others  group  the  genera  and  species 
of  Uving  or  extinct  mammals  or  reptiles.  The  student  of  ethnology 
as  a  physical  science  may  indeed  strengthen  his  conclusions  by 
evidence  of  other  kinds,  evidence  from  arms,  ornaments,  pottery, 
modes  of  burial.  But  all  these  are  secondary;  the  primary 
ground  of  classification  is  the  physical  conformation  of  man  him- 
self. As  to  language,  the  ethnological  method,  left  to  itself,  can 
find  out  nothing  whatever.  The  science  of  the  ethnologist  then  is 
primarily  physical ;  it  is  historical  only  in  that  secondary  sense  in 
which  palfleontology,  and  geology  itself,  may  fairly  be  called 
historical.  It  arranges  the  varieties  of  mankind  according  to  a 
strictly  physical  classification  ;  what  the  language  of  each  variety 
may  have  been,  it  leaves  to  the  professors  of  another  branch  of 
study  to  find  out. 

The  science  of  the  philologer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly 
historical.  There  is  doubtless  a  secondary  sense  in  which  purely 
philological  science  may  be  fairly  called  physical,  just  as  there  is  a 
secondary  sense  in  which  pure  ethnology  may  be  called  historical. 
That  is  to  say,  philology  has  to  deal  with  physical  phaenomena, 
so  far  as  it  has  to  deal  with  the  physical  aspect  of  the  sounds  of 
which  human  language  is  made  up.  Its  primary  business,  Kke  the 
primary  business  of  any  other  historical  science,  is  to  deal  with  phse- 
nomena  which  do  not  depend  on  physical  laws,  but  which  do  depend 
on  the  human  will.  The  science  of  language  is  in  this  respect,  hke 
the  science  of  human  institutions  or  of  human  beUefs.  Its  subject- 
matter  is  not,  Hke  that  of  pure  ethnology,  what  man  is,  but,  Kke  that 
of  any  other  historical  science,  what  man  does.  It  is  plain  that 
no  man's  will  can  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  shape  of  his 
skull.  I  say  no  direct  influence,  because  it  is  not  for  me  to  rule 
how  far  habits,  places  of  abode,  modes  of  Ufe,  a  thousand  things 
which  do  come  under  the  control  of  the  human  will,  may  indirectly 
affect  the  physical  conformation  of  a  man  himself  or  of  his  de- 
scendants. But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  as  he  cannot  by  taking 
thought  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,  so  neither  ca^  he  by  taking 
thought  make  his  skull  brachykephalic  or  dolichokephalic.  But 
the  language  which  a  man  speaks  does  depend  upon  his  will; 
he  can  by  taking  thought  make  his  speech  Romance  or  Teutonic. 
No  doubt  he  has  in  most  cases  practically  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  language  which  he  speaks  is  practically  determined 
for  him  by  fashion,  habit,  early  teaching,  a  crowd  of  things  over 
which  he  has  practically  no  control.  But  still  the  control  is  not 
physical  and  inevitable,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  shape  of  his 
skidl.  If  we  say  that  he  cannot  help  speaking  in  a  particular  way, 
that  is,  that  he  cannot  help  speaking  a  particular  language,  it 
simply  means  that  his  circumstances  are  such  that  no  other  way  of 
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ispeaking  presents  itself  to  lus  mind.  And  in  many  cases,  he  has 
a  real  choice  between  two  or  more  ways  of  Bpeaking,  that  ts, 
between  two  or  more  languages.  Every  word  that  a  man  speaks 
is  the  result  of  a  real,  though  doubtless  imconscious,  act  of 
Ms  free-mU.  We  are  apt  to  pponk  of  gradual  changes  in  lan- 
guage, as  in  institutionB  or  anything  else,  as  if  they  were  the 
result  of  a  physical  law,  acting  upon  beings  who  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Yet  every  change  of  the  kind  is  simply  the  aggregate 
of  various  acts  of  the  will  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Every 
change  in  speech,  every  introduction  of  a  new  sound  or  a  new 
woi-d,  wag  really  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  will  of  some  one 
or  other.  The  choice  may  have  been  unconscious;  circum- 
stances may  have  been  such  as  practically  to  have  given  him 
but  one  choice;  still  he  did  choose;  he  spoke  in  oneway,  when 
there  Avas  no  physical  hindrance  to  Iiis  speaking  in  anotlier  way. 
when  there  was  no  physical  compulsion  to  speak  at  all.  The  Gauls 
need  not  have  changed  their  own  language  for  Latin ;  the  change 
was  not  the  result  of  a  physical  necessity,  but  of  a  number  of  acts 
of  the  Tv^ll  on  the  part  of  this  and  that  Gaul.  Moral  causes 
directed  their  choice,  and  detemiined  that  Gaul  should  become  a 
Latin-speaking  land.  But  whether  the  skulls  of  the  Gauls  should 
be  long  or  short,  whether  their  hair  should  be  black  or  yellow^ 
those  were  points  over  which  the  Gauls  themselves  had  no  direct 
control  whatever. 

The  study  of  men's  skulls  then  is  a  study  which  is  strictly 
physical,  a  study  of  facts  over  which  the  w^ill  of  man  has  no  direct 
control.  The  study  of  men's  languages  is  strictly  an  historical 
study,  a  study  of  facts  over  which  the  will  of  man  has  a  direct 
control.  It  follows  therefore  at  once  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
two  studies  that  language  cannot  be  an  absolutely  certain  test  of 
physical  descent,  A  man  cannot,  tinder  any  circumstances,  choose 
his  own  skull ;  he  may,  under  some  circumstances,  choose  his  own 
language.  He  must  keep  the  skull  which  has  been  given  him 
by  his  parents ;  he  cannot^  by  any  process  of  taking  thought^ 
detei-mine  what  kind  of  skull  he  \rill  hand  on  to  his  own 
cluldren.  But  he  may  give  up  the  use  of  the  language  which 
he  has  learned  from  his  parents,  and  he  may  determine  what 
language  he  will  teach  to  his  children.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  a  race  are  unchangeal)le,  or  are  changed  only  by 
influences  over  which  the  race  itself  has  no  direct  control.  The 
language  which  the  race  speaks  may  be  changed,  either  by  a 
conscious  act  of  the  will  or  by  that  power  of  fashion  which  is 
in  tinith  the  aggregate  of  countless  unconsciouB  acts  of  the  will. 
And,  a£  the  veiy  nature  of  the  case  thus  shows  that  language  is 
no  sure  test  of  race,  so  the  facts  of  recorded  history  equally  prove 
the  same  doctrine.    Both  individuals  and  whole  nations   do  in 
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iact  often  exchange  the  language  of  their  forefathers  for  some 
other  language.  A  man  settles  in  a  foreign  country.  He  learns 
the  language  of  that  ooimtry ;  sometimes  he  forgets  the  use  of  his 
own  language.  His  children  may  perhaps  speak  both  tongues; 
if  they  speak  one  tongue  only,  it  will  be  the  tongue  of  the  country 
where  they  live.  In  a  generation  or  two  all  trace  of  foreign 
origin  will  have  passed  away.  Here  then  language  is  no  test  of 
race.  If  the  great-grandchildren  speak  the  language  of  their 
great-grandfatherSy  it  will  simply  be  as  they  may  speak  any  other 
foreign  language.  Here  are  men  who  by  speech  belong  to  one 
nation,  by  actual  descent  to  another.  If  they  lose  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  race  to  which  the  original  settler  belonged, 
it  will  be  due  to  intermarriage,  to  climate,  to  some  cause  alto- 
gether independent  of  language.  Every  nation  will  have  some 
adopted  children  of  this  kind,  more  or  fewer,  men  who  belong  to 
it  by  speech,  but  who  do  not  belong  to  it  by  race.  And  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  individuals  happens  in  the  case  of  whole 
nations.  The  pages  of  history  are  crowded  with  cases  in  which 
nations  have  cast  aside  the  tongue  of  their  forefathers,  and  have 
taken  instead  the  tongue  of  some  other  people.  Greek  in  the  East, 
Latin  in  the  West,  became  the  familiar  speech  of  miUions  who 
had  not  a  drop  of  Greek  or  Italian  blood  in  their  veins.  The  same 
has  been  the  case  in  later  times  with  Arabic,  Persian,  Spanish, 
German,  English.  Each  of  those  tongues  has  become  the  fami- 
liar speech  of  vast  regions  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
Arabian,  Spanish,  or  English,  otherwise  than  by  adoption. 
The  Briton  of  Cornwall  has,  slowly  but  in  the  end  thoroughly, 
adopted  the  speech  of  England.  In  Ireland  itself  the  crimes  of 
the  Saxon  are  for  the  most  part  denoimced  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 
In  the  American  continent  full-blooded  Indians  preside  over 
•commonwealths  which  speak  the  tongue  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 
In  the  lands  to  which  all  eyes  are  now  turned,  the  Greek,  who  has 
been  busily  assimilating  strangers  ever  since  he  first  planted  his 
colonies  in  Asia  and  Sicily,  goes  on  busily  assimilating  his  Albanian 
neighbours.  So  between  renegades.  Janissaries,  and  mothers  of 
-all  nations,  the  blood  of  many  a  Turk  must  be  physically  anything 
rather  than  Turkish.  The  inherent  natm-e  of  the  case,  and  the 
witness  of  recorded  history,  join  together  to  prove  that  language 
is  no  certain  test  of  race,  and  that  the  scientific  philologers  are 
doing  good  service  to  accuracy  of  expression  and  accuracy  of 
thought  by  emphatically  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  lan- 
guage is  no  such  test. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  truth  to 
which  our  attention  is  just  now  most  fittingly  called  may,  if  put 
forth  too  broadly  and  without  certcdn  qualifications,  lead  to  error 
*quite  as  great  as  the  error  at  which  it  is  aimed.    I  do  not  sappoBO 
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that  any  one  ever  thought  that  language  was,  neceesarily  and  in 
all  cases,  an  absolute  and  certiiin  test.  If  anybody  has  thought 
6o,  ho  has  put  himself  altogether  out  of  court  by  ehuttujg  his  eyos 
to  the  most  manifest  facts  of  the  case.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  people  have  given  too  much  importance  to  langiuigo 
as  a  test  of  race.  Though  they  have  not  wholly  forgotten  the  facts 
which  tell  the  other  way»  they  have  not  brought  them  out  with 
enough  prominence.  And  I  can  further  believe  that  many  people 
have  written  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  justified 
from  a  strictly  ecientific  point  of  view,  but  which  may  have  been 
fully  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
themselves*  It  may  often  happen  that  a  way  of  speaking  may 
not  be  scientifically  accurate^  but  may  yet  be  quite  near  enough 
to  the  truth  for  the  purposes  of  the  matter  in  hand.  It  may,  for 
some  practical,  or  even  historical  purpose,  be  really  more  true 
than  the  statement  which  is  scientifically  more  exact.  Language 
is  no  cei-tain  test  of  race  ;  but  if  a  man,  struck  by  this  wholesome 
warning,  should  run  ofi'  into  the  behef  that  language  and  race 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  he  had  better 
have  gone  without  the  warniog.  For  in  such  a  case  the  last  error 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  natural  instinct  of  mankind 
connects  race  and  language.  It  does  not  assume  language  as  an 
infallible  test  of  race  ;  but  it  does  assume  that  language  and  race 
have  something  to  do  with  one  another.  It  assumes  that,  though 
language  is  not  an  accurately  scientific  test  of  race,  yet  it  is  a  rough 
and  ready  test  which  dues  for  many  practical  purposes-  To  make 
something  more  of  an  exact  definition,  one  might  say  that,  though 
language  is  not  a  test  of  race,  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  a  presumption  of  race — that»  though  it  is  not  a  test 
of  race,  yet  it  is  a  test  of  something  which,  for  many  practical 
purposes,  is  the  same  as  race. 

Professor  Max  Mtilkr  warned  us  long  ago  that  we  must  not 
speak  of  a  Celtic  skull.  Mi\  Sayce  has  more  lately  warned  us 
that  we  must  not  iufer  from  community  of  Aryan  speech  that  thera 
is  any  kindred  in  blood  between  this  or  that  Englishman  and  tlus 
or  that  Hindoo.  And  the  warning  is  scientifically  true.  Yet  any 
one  who  begins  his  studies  on  these  matters  with  Professor 
Miillers  famous  Oxford  Essiiy  will  practically  come  to  another  way 
of  looking  at  things.  He  will  fill  liis  mind  with  a  vi\^d  picture  of 
the  great  Aryan  family,  as  yet  one,  dwelling  m  one  place,  speaking 
one  tongue,  having  already  taken  the  firat  steps  towards  settled 
society,  recognizuig  the  domestic  relations,  possessing  the  first 
rudiments  of  government  and  religion,  and  calling  all  these 
first  elements  of  culture  by  names  of  which  traces  still  abide 
here  and  there  among  the  many  nations  of  the  common  stock. 
He  will  go  on  to  draw  pictures   equally  vivid  of  the  several 
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branches  of  the  family  parting  off  from  the  primaDval  home.  One 
great  branch  he  will  see  going  to  the  south-east,  to  become  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  vast,  yet  isolated,  colony  in  the  Asiatic  lands  of 
Persia  and  India*  He  watches  the  remaining  mass  sending  off 
wave  after  wave,  to  become  the  forefathers  of  the  nations  of 
hiBtoiical  Europe,  He  traces  out  how  each  branch  starts  with  its 
own  share  of  the  common  stock  ;  how  the  language,  the  creed,  the 
institutions,  once  common  to  all,  grow  up  into  diflerent,  yet 
kindrc^d*  .nhapes,  among  the  many  parted  branches  which  grew  up, 
each  with  an  independent  life  and  strength  of  its  own.  This  is 
what  our  instructors  teach  us  as  being  the  true  origin  of  nations 
and  their  languages.  And,  in  drawing  out  the  picture,  we  cannot 
avoid,  our  teachers  themselves  do  not  avoid,  the  use  of  language 
which  implies  that  the  strictly  family  relation,  the  relation  of  com- 
munity of  blood,  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  We  can- 
not help  talking  about  the  family  and  its  branches,  about  parents, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins.  The  nomenclature  of  natural 
Hndred  exactly  fits  the  case ;  it  fits  it  so  exactly  tliat  no  other 
nomenclature  could  enable  us  to  set  furtli  the  case  with  any  clear- 
ness. Yet  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  there  was  any  real 
community  of  blood  in  the  whole  8tor^%  We  really  know  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  language  or  the  origin  of  society.  We  may 
make  a  thousand  ingenious  guesses;  but  we  cannot  prove  any  of 
them.  It  may  be  that  the  group  which  came  together,  and  which 
formed  the  primajval  society  which  spoke  the  primaeval  Aryan 
tongue,  were  not  brought  together  by  community  of  blood,  but 
by  some  other  cause  which  threw  them  in  one  another's  way. 
If  we  accept  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  they  need  not  have  had 
any  conmiunity  of  blood  nearer  than  common  descent  from  Adam 
and  Xoah,  That  is,  they  need  not  have  been  all  children  of 
Shem,  of  Ham,  or  of  Japheth ;  some  children  of  8hemj  some  of 
Ham,  and  some  of  Japheth  may  have  been  led  by  some  cause  to 
settle  together.  Or  if  we  beUeve  in  independent  creations  of  men, 
or  in  the  developement  of  men  out  of  mollusks,  the  whole  of  the 
original  society  need  not  have  been  descendants  of  the  same  man 
or  the  same  moUusk.  In  shorty  there  is  no  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  which  requires  us  to  believe  that  the  primaeval  Aryans  were 
a  natural  family ;  they  may  have  been  more  hke  a  club  or  an 
accidental  party  of  fellow-travellers.  And  if  we  accept  them  as  a 
natural  family,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  various  branches  which 
grew  into  separate  races  and  nations,  speaking  separate,  though 
kindred,  languages  were  necessaiily  marked  off  by  more  inmiediate 
Idndred,  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  nearer  kindred  among  Pemans 
or  Greeks  or  Teutons  than  the  general  kindred  of  all  Aryans. 
For,  when  this  or  that  party  marched  off  from  the  common  home, 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  marched  off  together  were  neces- 
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sarily  immediate  brothers  or  coiians.  The  party  which  grew  into 
HindooB  or  into  Tetitoiis  may  not  have  been  made  up  exclusively  of 
one  set  of  near  kinsfolk.  Some  of  the  children  of  the  aame  parents 
or  forefathers  may  have  marched  one  way,  while  othei-8  marched 
another  way,  or  stayed  behind.  AVe  may,  if  we  please,  induIgQ 
our  fancy  by  conceiving  that  there  actually  may  be  family  dis- 
tinctions older  than  distinctions  of  natir^n  and  race*  It  may  be  that 
the  Gothic  Amah  and  the  Roman  j'Emilii — I  throw  out  the  idea  as 
a  mere  illustration — were  branches  of  a  family  which  had  taken 
a  name  l>efore  the  division  of  Teuton  and  Italian.  Some  of  the 
members  of  that  family  may  have  joini»d  the  band  of  which  came 
the  Goths,  while  other  members  joined  the  band  of  which  came 
the  Romans.  There  is  no  dififurenco  ]>ut  the  length  of  time  to 
distinguish  such  a  supposed  case  from  the  case  of  an  English 
family,  one  branch  of  which  settled  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Boston  in  JIassachusetts,  while  another  branch  stayed  behind  at 
Boston  in  Holland.  Mr.  Sayce  says  truly  that  the  use  of  a  kindred 
language  does  not  prove  that  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  are 
really  akin  in  mce ;  for,  as  he  adds,  many  Hindoos  are  men  of  non- 
Aryan  race  who  have  simply  learned  to  speak  tongues  of  Sanscrit 
J  origin.  He  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  with  equal  truth,  that 
here  is  no  positive  certainty  that  there  was  any  community  in 
blood  among  the  original  Aryan  group  itself,  and  that,  if  we 
admit  such  community  of  blood  in  the  original  Aryan  group,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  furtlier  special  kindred  between 
Hiiidoo  and  Hindoo  or  between  Teuton  aud  Teuton.  The 
original  group  may  not  have  been  a  family,  but  an  artificial  union. 
And,  if  it  was  a  family,  those  of  its  membern  who  marched  to- 
gether east  or  west  or  north  or  south  may  have  had  no  tie  of 
kindred  beyond  the  coimnon  cousinhood  of  all. 

Now  the  tendency  uf  this  kind  of  argument  is  to  lead  to  some- 
thing a  good  deal  more  startling  than  the  doctrine  that  language  is 
no  certain  test  of  mce.  Its  tendency  is  to  go  on  further,  and  to 
show  that  race  is  no  certain  test  of  community  of  blood.  And  this 
comes  pretty  nearly  to  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  race 
at  all.  For  our  whole  conception  of  race  starts  from  the  idea  of 
commtmity  of  blood.  If  the  word  **race"  does  not  mean  com- 
nmnity  of  blood,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  it  does  mean.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  positive  proof  of  real  community  of 
blood,  evou  among  those  groups  of  mankind  wliich  we  iustino- 
tively  speak  of  as  famiUes  and  races*  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
blood  has  been  mingled  iu  after  times;  there  is  no  >  "  proof 
that  there  was  any  commmiity  of  blood  in  the  b« ,-.  -^.     No 

living  Englishman  can  prove  vnXh  absolute  certainty  that  he  cornea 
in  the  male  line  of  any  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centuries.     I  say  iu  the  male  line,  because  any  0U6 
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who  is  descended  from  any  English  king  can  prove  such  descent, 
though  he  can  pmve  it  only  through  a  long  and  complicated 
web  of  female  Buccessions.  But  we  may  be  snro  that  in  no 
other  case  can  such  a  pedigree  be  proved  by  the  land  of  proof 
which  lawyers  would  require  to  make  oiit  the  title  to  an  estate 
or  a  peerage.  The  actual  forefathers  of  the  modern  Englishman 
may  clmnce  to  have  been,  not  true-bom  Angles  or  Saxons, 
but  Britons,  Scots,  in  later  days  Frenchmen,  Flemings,  men 
of  any  other  nation  who  learned  to  speak  Enghsh  and  took 
to  themselves  English  names.  But  supposing  that  a  man  could 
make  out  such  a  pedigree,  suppoamg  that  he  could  prove  that  he 
came  in  the  male  Une  of  some  follower  of  Hengest  or  Cerdic,  he 
would  bo  no  nearer  to  proving  original  community  of  blood  either 
IB  the  particular  Teutonic  race  or  in  the  general  Aryan  family.  If 
direct  evidence  is  demanded,  we  must  give  up  the  whole  doctrine 
of  families  and  races,  as  far  as  we  take  language,  mannei-s, 
institutions,  anything  but  physical  conformation,  as  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  races  and  famiUes,  That  is  to  say,  if  we  wish 
never  to  use  any  word  of  whose  accuracy  we  cannot  be  perfectly 
ccrtam,  we  must  leave  off  speaking  of  races  and  families  at  all 
from  any  but  the  purely  physical  side.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  certain  groups  of  mankind  have  a  common  his- 
tory, that  they  have  languages,  creeds,  and  institutions  in  common, 
but  that  we  liave  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  how  they  came 
to  have  languages,  creeds,  and  institutions  in  common.  We  can- 
not say  for  certain  what  was  the  tie  which  brought  the  members 
of  the  original  group  together,  any  more  than  we  can  name  the 
exact  time  and  the  exact  place  when  and  where  they  came 
together. 

We  may  thus  seem  to  be  landed  in  a  howling  wilderness  of 
scientific  uncertainty.  The  result  of  pusliing  our  inquiries  so  far 
may  seem  to  be  to  show  that  we  really  know  nothing  at  all.  But 
in  truth  the  uncertainty  is  no  greater  than  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  all  inquiries  in  the  historical  sciences.  Though  a  liistorical 
fact  may  be  recorded  in  the  most  trustworthy  documents,  though 
it  may  have  happened  in  our  own  times,  though  we  may  have 
seen  it  happen  ^\4th  our  own  eyes,  yet  we  cannot  have  the  sarae 
certainty  about  it  as  the  mathematician  has  about  the  pro* 
position  which  he  proves  to  abeolntc  demonstration.  We  cannot 
have  even  that  lower  degree  of  certainty  which  the  geologist 
has  with  regard  to  the  bare  order  of  succession  between  this  and 
that  sti-atum.  For  in  all  historical  inquiries  we  are  dealing  vnih 
facts  which  themselves  come  within  the  control  of  human  will 
and  human  caprice,  and  the  evidence  for  which  depends  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  human  iufurmants,  who  may  either  purposely 
deceive  or  unwittingly  mislead.     A  man  may  Ue ;   he  may  err. 
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The  tiiangles  and  the  rocks  can  neither  lie  nor  err.  I  may  with 
luy  own  eyes  see  a  certain  man  do  a  certain  act ;  he  may  tell  me 
himself,  or  some  one  else  may  tell  me,  that  he  is  the  same  maai 
'who  did  some  other  act ;  but  as  to  his  statement  I  cannot  have 
absolute  certamty,  and  no  one  but  myself  can  have  absolutely  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  statement  which  I  make  as  to  the  facts  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes.  Historical  evidence  may  range  thi'ough  every 
degree  from  the  barest  likelihood  to  that  utiduubted  moral  certainty 
on  which  every  man  acts  without  hesitation  in  practical  afiairs. 
But  it  cannot  get  beyond  this  last  standard.  If  then  we  are  ever 
to  use  words  like  race,  family,  or  even  nation,  to  denote  groups  of 
mankind  marked  off  by  any  kind  of  historical,  as  distinguished  from 
physical,  characteristics,  we  must  be  content  to  use  those  words, 
as  we  use  many  other  words,  without  beiug  able  to  prove  that 
our  use  of  them  is  accurate,  as  mathematicians  judge  of  accniracy, 
I  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  William  the  Conqueror  lauded  at 
Pevensey,  though  I  have  strong  reasons  for  beUeving  that  he  did 
so.  And  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  many  facts  about 
race  and  language  about  which  I  am  much  further  from  being 
quite  sure  than  I  am  about  William's  landing  at  Pevensey,  In 
short,  in  all  these  matters,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  let  presump- 
tion very  largely  take  the  place  of  actual  proof;  and,  if  we  only 
let  presumption  in,  most  of  our  difficulties  at  once  fly  away. 
Language  is  no  certain  test  of  race  ;  but  it  is  a  presimiption  of 
race.  Community  of  race,  as  yte  commonly  miderstaud  race, 
is  no  certain  proof  of  original  community  of  blood;  but  it 
is  a  presumption  of  original  community  of  blood.  The  pi*e- 
sumption  amoimts  to  moral  proof,  if  only  we  do  not  insist  on 
proving  such  natural  community  of  blood  as  would  satisfy  a 
genealogist.  It  amounts  to  moral  proof,  if  all  that  w^e  seek  is  to 
establish  a  relation  in  which  the  community  of  blood  is  the 
leading  idea,  and  in  which,  where  natural  conmiunity  of  blood 
does  not  exist,  its  place  is  suppUed  by  something  which  by  a  legal 
fiction  is  looked  upon  as  it^  equivalent. 

If  then  we  do  not  ask  for  scientific,  for  what  w^e  may  call 
physical,  accumcy,  but  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  proof 
which  is  all  that  w^e  can  ever  get  in  the  historical  sciences — ^if  wo 
are  satisfied  to  speak  in  a  w^ay  which  is  true  for  popidar  and 
practical  purposes — then  we  may  say  that  language  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  vnih  race,  as  race  is  commonly  understood,  and  that 
nxvA'  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  ctimmimity  of  blood.  If  we  once 
admit  the  Roman  doctrine  of  adoption,  our  whole  course  is  clear. 
The  natural  family  is  the  starting  point  of  eveiy^thing;  but  we 
must  give  the  natural  family  the  power  of  artificially  enlarging 
itself  by  admitting  adoptive  members.  A  group  of  mankind  is 
thus  fonned,  hi  Avhich  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  members  ba^e 
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any  natural  community  of  blood,  but  in  which  community  of  blood 
is  the  starting  point,  in  which  those  who  are  connected  by  natural 
community  of  blood  form  the  original  body  within  whose  circle 
the  artificial  members  are  admitted.  A  group  of  mankind  thus 
formed  is  something  quite  different  from  a  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms.  Three  or  four  brothers  by  blood,  with  a  fourth  or  fifth 
man  whom  they  agreed  to  look  on  as  filling  in  everything  the 
same  place  as  a  brother  by  blood,  form  a  group  which  is  quite 
Tinhke  an  union  of  four  or  five  men,  none  of  whom  is  bound  by 
any  tie  of  blood  to  any  of  the  others.  In  the  latter  kind  of 
xmion  the  notion  of  kindred  does  not  come  in  at  all.  In  the 
former  kind  the  notion  of  kindred  is  the  groundwork  of  every- 
thing; it  determines  the  character  of  every  relation  and  every 
action,  even  though  the  kindred  between  some  members  of  the 
society  and  others  may  be  owing  to  a  legal  fiction  and  not  to 
natural  descent.  All  that  we  know  of  the  growth  of  tribes,  races, 
nations,  leads  us  to  beUeve  that  they  grew  in  this  way.  Natural 
kindred  was  the  groundwork,  the  leading  and  determining  idea ; 
but,  by  one  of  those  legal  fictions  which  have  had  such  an 
influence  on  all  institutions,  adoption  was  allowed  to  count  as 
natural  kindred.* 

The  usage  of  all  languages  shows  that  community  of  blood  was 
the  leading  idea  in  foiming  the  greater  and  smaller  groups  of  man- 
kind. Words  like  </»vXov,  ycKo?,  gens^  natioy  kin^  all  point  to  the  natural 
family  as  the  origin  of  all  society.  The  family  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  children  of  one  father  in  one  house,  grew  into  a  more 
extended  family,  the  gens.  Such  were  the  Alkmaionidai,  the 
Julii,  or  the  Scyldingas,  the  real  or  artificial  descendants  of  a  real 
or  supposed  forefather.  The  nature  of  the  gens  has  been  set  forth 
often  enough.  If  it  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  every  Julius  or 
Cornelius  was  the  natural  kinsman  of  every  other  Julius  or  Cor- 
nelius, it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  gens  Julia  or  Cor^ 
nelia  was  in  its  origin  a  mere  artificial  association  into  which  the 
idea  of  natural  kindred  did  not  enter.  It  may  indeed  be  thought 
that  really  artificial  gentes,  groups  of  men  of  whom  it  might  chance 
that  none  were  natural  kinsmen,  were  formed  in  later  times 
after  the  model  of  the  original  gentes.  Still  such  imitation  would 
bear  witness  to  the  original  conception  of  the  gens.  It  would  be 
the  doctrine  of  adoption  turned  the  other  way;  instead  of  a  father 
adopting  a  son,  a  number  of  men  would  agi*ee  to  adopt  a  common 
father.  The  family  then  grew  into  the  gens ;  the  union  of  gentes 
formed  the  state,  the  political  community,  which  in  its  first  form 

*  I  am  here  applying  to  this  particular  purpose  a  line  of  thought  vrhich  both  myself 
and  others  have  often  applied  to  other  purposes.  See  above  all  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
Lecture  "  on  Kinship  as  the  Basis  of  Society  '*  in  the  "Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of 
Institutions ;"  and  I  would  refer  also  to  my  own  lecture  on  '<  the  State  "  in  "  Comparatire 
Politics." 
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was  commonly  a  tribe.  Then  came  the  nation,  foimed  of  an 
union  of  tribes.  Kindred,  real  or  artificial,  is  the  one  basis  on 
which  all  society  and  all  government  has  grown  up. 

Now  it  is  plain  that,  as  soon  as  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  artificial 
kindred,  that  is  as  soon  as  we  allow  the  exercise  of  the  law  of 
adoption,  physical  purity  of  race  is  at  an  end.  Adoption  treats  a 
man  as  if  he  were  really  the  son  of  a  certain  father ;  it  cannot 
really  make  him  the  son  of  that  father.  K  a  brachykephalic  father 
adopts  a  dolichokephalio  son,  the  legal  act  cannot  change  the 
shape  of  the  adopted  son's  skull.  I  will  not  imdertake  to  say 
whether,  not  indeed  the  rite  of  adoption,  but  the  influences  and 
circumstances  which  would  spring  from  it,  might  not,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  affect  even  the  skull  of  the  man  who  entered 
a  certain  getiSy  tribe,  or  nation  by  artificial  adoption  only.  If  by 
any  chance  the  adopted  son  spoke  a  different  language  from  the 
adopted  father,  the  rite  of  adoption  itself  would  not  of  itself 
change  its  language.  But  it  would  bring  him  under  influences 
which  would  make  himself  adopt  the  language  of  his  new  gens 
by  a  conscious  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  make  his  children 
adopt  it  by  the  same  unconscious  act  of  the  will  by  which  each 
child  adopts  the  language  of  his  parents.  The  adopted  son,  still 
more  the  son  of  the  adopted  son,  became,  in  everything  but 
physical  descent,  in  speech,  in  feelings,  in  worship,  one  with  the 
gens  into  which  he  was  adopted.  He  became  one  of  that  gens  for 
all  practical,  political,  historical  purposes.  It  is  only  the  physiologist 
who  could  deny  his  right  to  his  new  position.  The  nature  of  the 
process  is  well  expressed  by  a  phrase  of  our  own  law.  When  the 
nation — the  word  itself  keeps  about  it  the  remembrance  of  birth 
as  the  groundwork  of  everything — adopts  a  new  citizen,  that  is  a 
new  child  of  the  state,  he  is  said  to  be  naturalized.  That  is,  a 
legal  process  puts  him  in  the  same  position,  and  gives  him  the 
same  rights,  as  a  man  who  is  a  citizen  and  a  son  by  birth.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  come  by  nature,  that  is  by 
birth.  The  stranger  is  admitted  to  them  only  by  a  kind  of  artificial 
birth ;  he  is  naturalized  by  law ;  his  children  are  in  a  generation 
or  two  naturalized  in  fact.  There  is  now  no  practical  distiDction 
between  the  Englishman  whose  forefathers  landed  with  William, 
or  even  between  the  EngUshman  whose  forefathers  sought  shelter 
from  Alva  or  from  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Englishman 
whose  forefathers  landed  with  Hengest.  It  is  for  the  physiologist 
to  say  whether  any  difference  can  be  traced  in  their  several  skulls; 
for  all  practical  purposes,  historical  or  political,  all  distinction 
between  these  several  classes  has  passed  away. 

We  may  in  short  say  that  the  law  of  adoption  runs  through  every- 
thing, and  that  it  may  be  practised  on  every  scale.  What  adop- 
tion is  at  the  hands  of  the  &mily,  naturalization  is  at  the  hands 
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of  the  state.  And  the  same  process  extends  itself  from  adopted  or 
naturaUzed  individuals  to  large  classes  of  men,  indeed  to  whole 
nations.  When  the  process  takes  place  on  this  scale,  we  may 
best  call  it  assimilation.  Thus  Rome  assimilated  the  continental 
nations  of  Western  Europe  to  that  degree  that,  allowing  for  a  few 
scraps  and  survivals  here  and  there,  not  only  Italy,  but  Gaul  and 
Spain,  became  Roman.  The  people  of  those  lands,  admitted  step 
by  step  to  the  Roman  franchise,  adopted  the  name  and  tongue  of 
Romans.  It  must  soon  have  been  hard  to  distinguish  the  Roman 
colonist  in  Gaul  or  Spain  from  the  native  Gaul  or  Spaniard  who 
had,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  put  on  the  guise  of  a  Roman.  This 
process  of  assimilation  has  gone  on  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 
Which  of  the  nations  that  come  into  close  contact  shall  assimilate 
the  other,  or  whether  neither  shall  assimilate  the  other,  depends  on 
a  crowd  of  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  conquerors  assimilate 
their  subjects;  sometimes  they  are  assimilated  by  their  subjects. 
Which  form  the  process  takes  in  each  particular  case  will  depend, 
partly  on  their  respective  numbers,  partly  on  their  degrees  of 
civilization.  A  small  number  of  less  civiKzed  conquerors  will 
easily  be  lost  among  a  greater  number  of  more  civiHzed  subjects, 
and  that  even  though  they  give  their  name  to  the  land  and 
people  which  they  conquer.  The  modem  Frenchman  represents, 
not  the  conquering  Frank,  but  the  conquered  Gaul,  or,  as  he 
called  himself,  the  conquered  Roman.  The  modern  Bulgarian 
represents,  not  the  Finnish  conqueror,  but  the  conquered  Slave. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  with  endless  other  cases.  The  point  is 
that  the  process  of  adoption,  naturaUzation,  assimilation,  has  gone 
on  everywhere.  No  nation  can  boast  of  absolute  purity  of  blood, 
though  no  doubt  some  nations  come  much  nearer  to  it  than 
others.  When  I  speak  of  purity  of  blood,  I  leave  out  of  sight 
the  darker,  questions  which  I  have  already  raised  with  regard  to 
the  groups  of  mankind  in  days  before  recorded  histoiy.  I  assume 
great  groups  Kke  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  as  having  what  we 
may  call  a  real  corporate  existence,  however  we  may  hold  that 
that  corporate  existence  began.  My  present  point  is  that  no 
existing  nation  is,  in  the  physiologist's  sense  of  purity,  purely 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  or  anything  else.  All  races  have 
assimilated  a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  foreign  elements.  Taking 
this  standard,  one  which  comes  more  nearly  within  the  range  of 
our  actual  knowledge  than  the  possibilities  of  imrecorded  times, 
we  may  again  say  that,  from  the  purely  scientific  or  physiological 
point  of  view,  not  only  is  language  no  test  of  race,  but  that,  at 
all  events  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  purity  of  race  at  all. 

But,  while  we  admit  this  truth,  while  we  even  insist  upon  it  from 
the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  we  must  be  allowed  to  look  at  it 
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with  different  eyes  from  a  more  practical  standing  point.  Thia  is 
the  standing  point,  whether  of  liistory  which  is  the  poHtics  of  the 
past,  or  of  pohtios  which  are  the  history  of  the  present.  From 
thifl  point  of  view,  we  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  there  are  such 
things  as  races  and  nations,  and  that  to  the  grouping  of  those  races 
and  nations  language  is  the  best  guide.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  define  with  any  philosophical  precision  the  exact  distinction 
between  race  and  race^  between  nation  and  nation.  Nor  can  we 
undertake  to  define  with  the  Hke  precision  in  what  way  the  dis- 
tinctions between  i-ace  and  race,  between  nation  and  nation,  began. 
But  all  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  tribes,  nations,  races,  were 
all  formed  according  to  the  original  model  of  the  family,  the  family 
which  starts  from  the  idea  of  the  community  of  blood,  but  which 
allows  artificial  adoption  to  be  its  legal  equivalent.  The  point  is 
that,  in  all  cases  of  adoption,  naturalization,  assimilation^  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  large  classes  of  men,  the  adopted  person  or 
xilass  is  strictly  adopted  into  an  existing  community.  Their  adop- 
tion undoubtedly  inlluences  the  community  into  which  they  are 
•adopted.  It  at  once  destroys  any  claim  on  the  pai't  of  that  com- 
^munity  to  purity  of  blood,  and  it  influences  the  adopting  com- 
-munity  in  many  ways,  physical  and  moral.  A  family,  a  tribe,  or  a 
nation  which  has  largely  recruited  itself  by  adopted  members 
*  cannot  be  the  same  as  one  which  has  never  practised  adoption  at 
all,  but  all  whose  membei-s  come  of  the  original  stock.  But  the 
influence  of  tJie  adopting  community  on  its  adopted  members  is 
-far  greater  than  any  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  it.  It 
cannot  change  their  blood ;  it  cannot  give  them  new  natural  fore- 
fathers; but  it  may  do  everything  sliort  of  this;  it  may  make  them, 
"in  speech,  in  feeling,  in  thought,  and  in  habit,  genuine  members  of 
the  community  which  has  artificially  made  them  its  own.  While 
there  is  not  in  any  nation,  in  any  race,  any  such  thing  as  strict 
purity  of  blood,  yet  there  is  in  each  nation,  in  each  race,  a  domi- 
nant element,  or  mther  sometliing  more  tlian  an  element,  something 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  thu  race  or  nation,  something  which 
sets  its  standard  and  determines  its  character,  something  which 
draws  to  itself  and  assimilates  to  itself  all  other  elements.  It 
so  works  that  all  other  elements  are  not  co-equal  elements  with 
itself,  but  mere  infusions  poured  into  an  already  existing  body. 
Doubtless  these  infusions  do  in  some  measure  influence  the 
body  which  assimilates  them  j  but  the  influence  which  they  ex- 
ercise 18  as  nothing  compared  to  the  influence  which  they 
undergo.  Wo  may  say  that  they  modify  the  character  of  the  body 
into  which  they  are  assimilated;  they  do  not  afiect  its  personality. 
Thus,  assuming  the  great  groups  of  mankind  as  primary  facts, 
the  origin  of  which  lies  beyond  our  certain  knowledge,  we  may 
speak  of  families  and  races,  of  the  great  Aryan  family  and  of  the 
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races  into  which  it  parted,  as  groups  which  have  a  real,  practical, 
existence,  as  groups  founded  on  the  ruling  primesval  idea  of 
kindred,  even  though  in  many  cases  the  kindred  may  not  be  by 
natural  descent,  but  only  by  law  of  adoption.  The  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic  races  of  man  are  real  Uving  and  abiding 
groups,  the  distinction  between  which  we  must  accept  among  the 
primary  facts  of  history.  And  they  go  on  as  living  and  abiding 
groups,  even  though  we  know  that  each  of  them  has  assimilated 
many  adopted  members,  sometimes  from  other  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family,  sometimes  from  races  of  men  alien  to  the  whole 
Aryan  stock.  These  races  which,  in  a  strictly  physiological 
point  of  view,  have  no  existence  at  all,  have  a  real  existence 
from  the  more  practical  point  of  view  of  history  and  poUtics. 
The  Bidgarian  calls  to  the  Russian  for  help,  and  the  Russian 
answers  to  his  call  for  help,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  alike 
members  of  the  one  Slavonic  race.  It  may  be  that,  if  we  could 
trace  out  the  actual  pedigree  of  this  or  that  Bulgarian,  of  this 
or  that  Russian,  we  might  find  either  that  there  was  no  real  kindred 
between  them,  or  we  might  find  out  that  there  was  a  real  kindred, 
but  a  kindred  which  must  be  traced  up  to  another  stock  than  that 
of  the  Slave.  In  point  of  actual  blood,  instead  of  both  being  Slaves, 
it  may  be  that  one  of  them  comes,  it  may  be  that  both  of  them 
come,  of  a  stock  which  is  not  Slavonic  or  even  Aryan.  The 
Bulgarian  may  chance  to  be  a  Bulgarian  in  a  truer  sense  than  he 
thinks  for ;  he  may  come  of  the  blood  of  the  original  Finnish  con- 
querors, who  gave  the  Bulgarian  name  to  the  Slaves  among  whom 
they  were  merged,  while  they  adopted  their  Slavonic  language. 
And  if  this  or  that  Bulgarian  may  chance  to  come  of  the  stock  of 
the  Finnish  conqueror  assimilated  by  his  Slavonic  subjects,  this 
or  that  Russian  may  chance  to  come  of  the  stock  of  Finnish 
subjects  assimilated  by  their  Slavonic  conquerors.  It  may  then 
so  happen  that  the  cry  for  help  goes  up  and  is  answered  on  a 
ground  of  kindred  which  in  the  eye  of  the  physiologist  has  no 
existence.  Or  the  kindred  may  be  real  in  a  way  which  neither 
the  suppKant  nor  his  helper  thinks  of;  the  real  kindred  may 
have  utterly  passed  out  of  the  mind  of  either,  while  the  cry  is  sent 
up  and  answered  on  the  ground  of  a  kindred  which  in  this  sense 
is  purely  imaginary.  But  in  either  case,  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  human  life,  the  plea  is  a  good  plea ;  the  kindred  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  a  real  kindred.  It  is  good  by  the  law  of  adoption. 
It  is  good  by  the  law  the  force  of  which  we  all  admit  when- 
ever we  count  a  man  as  an  Englishman  whose  forefathers,  two 
generations  or  twenty  generations  back,  came  to  our  shores  as 
strangers.  For  all  practical  purposes,  for  all  the  purposes  which 
guide  men's  actions,  public  or  private,  the  Russian  and  the  Bul- 
garian, kinsmen  so  long  parted,  perhaps  in  very  truth  no  natural 
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kmsmeQ  at  all,  are  members  of  the  same  race,  boimd  together  by 
the  common  Bentiment  of  race.  They  belong  to  the  same  race, 
exactly  as  iin  Englishman  whose  forefathers  came  into  Britain 
fourteen  hundred  years  back,  and  an  Englishman  whose  forefathers 
came  only  one  or  two  hundred  years  back,  are  alike  members  of 
the  same  nation*  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  common  natronality* 

And  now,  having  ruled  that  mces  and  nations,  though  largely 
formed  by  the  working  of  an  artificial  law,  are  Btill  real  and  UvTBg 
things,  groups  in  wliich  the  idea  of  kindred  is  the  idea  around 
which  everything  has  grown,  how  are  we  to  define  our  races 
and  our  nations  ?  How  are  we  to  mark  them  off  one  from  the 
other?  Beaiing  in  muad  the  cautions  and  qualifications  which 
have  been  already  given,  bearing  in  mind  large  classes  of  excep- 
tions which  will  presently  be  spoken  of,  I  say  unhesitatingly  that 
for  practical  pni-poses  there  is  one  test,  and  one  only,  and  that 
that  test  is  language.  We  may  at  least  apply  the  test  nega- 
tively. It  might  be  unsafe  to  rule  that  all  speakers  of  the 
eami?  language  have  a  common  nationality ;  but  we  may  safely 
say  thatj  where  tliero  is  not  community  of  language,  there  is  no 
common  nationality  in  the  highest  sense.     As  in  the  teeth  of 

f  community  of  language  there  may  be  what  for  all  poUtical  pur- 
poses are  separate  nations,  so  without  commmiity  of  language 
there  may  be  an  artifical  nationality,  a  nationality  which  may  be 
good  for  all  political  purposes,  and  which  may  engender  a  common 
national  feeling.  Still  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  that  ftdler 
national  unity  which  is  felt  where  there  is  community  of  language. 

f  In  fact  mankind  instinctively  takes  language  as  the  badge  of  nation- 
aUty.  We  so  far  take  it  as  the  badge,  that  we  instinctively  assimie 
community  of  language  as  a  nation  as  the  rule,  and  we  set  down 
anytliing  that  departs  from  that  rule  as  an  exception.     The  first 

'  idea  suggested  by  the  word  Frenchman  or  German  or  any  other 
national  name,  is  that  he  is  a  man  who  speaks  French  or  German 

,  as  his  mother-tongue.  We  take  for  granted,  in  tho  absence  of 
anything  to  make  us  think  otherwise,  that  a  Frenchman  is  a 
speaker  of  French  and  that  a  speaker  of  French  is  a  Frenchman* 
Where  in  any  case  it  is  othermse,  we  mark  that  case  as  an 
exception,  and  we  ask  the  special  cause.  The  rule  is  none  the 
less  the  i-ulo  nor  the  exceptions  the  exceptions,  because  the  excep- 
tions may  easily  outnumber  the  instances  which  conform  to 
the  nde*  The  nile  is  still  the  nde,  because  we  take  the  instances 
which  conform  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  in  every  case 
Vrliich  does  not  conform  to  it  we  ask  for  the  explanation.  All  the 
larger  countries  of  Europe  provide  us  with  exceptiouB:  but  we 
treat  them  all  as  exceptions,  \Ye  do  not  ask  why  a  native  of 
France  spealcs  French.  But  when  a  native  of  Franco  speaks  as 
iiis  mother-tongue  some  other  tongue  than  French^  when  i'reuch  ifi 
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spoken  as  his  mother-tongue  by  some  one  who  is  not  a  native  of 
France,  we  at  once  ask  the  reason.  And  the  reason  will  be  foimd 
in  each  case  in  some  special  historical  cause  which  withdraws  that 
case  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law.  So  again,  within  the 
bounds  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  find  any  tongue  spoken  other  than 
English,  we  at  once  ask  the  reason  and  we  learn  the  special  historic 
cause.  In  a  part  of  France  and  a  part  of  Great  Britain  we  find 
tongues  spoken  which  differ  alike  from  English  and  from  French, 
but  which  are  strongly  akin  to  one  another.  We  find  that  these 
are  the  survivals  of  a  group  of  tongues  once  common  to  Gaul  and 
Britain,  but  which  the  settlement  of  other  nations,  the  introduction 
and  the  growth  of  other  tongues,  have  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  survivals.  So  again  we  find  islands  which  both  speech  and 
geographical  position  seem  to  mark  as  French,  but  which  are 
dependencies,  and  loyal  dependencies,  of  the  English  crown. 
We  soon  learn  the  cause  of  the  phsenomenon  which  seems  so 
strange.  Those  islands  are  the  remains  of  a  state  and  a  people 
which  had  adopted  the  French  tongue,  but  which,  while  it  re- 
mained one,  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  French  state.  That 
people  brought  England  by  force  of  arms  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  sovereigns.  The  greater  part  of  that  people  were  afterwards 
conquered  by  France ;  but  a  remnant  of  them  still  clave  to  their 
connexion  with  the  land  which  their  forefathers  had  conquered. 
This  last  case,  that  of  the  Norman  Islands,  is  a  specially  instructive 
one.  Normandy  and  England  were  poHtically  connected,  while 
language  and  geography  pointed  rather  to  an  union  between 
Normandy  and  France.  In  the  case  of  continental  Normandy, 
where  the  geographical  tie  was  strongest,  language  and  geography 
together  could  carry  the  day,  and  the  continental  Norman  became 
a  Frenchman.  In  the  islands,  where  the  geographical  tie  was 
less  strong,  poUtical  traditions  and  manifest  interest  earned  the 
day  against  language  and  a  weaker  geographical  tie.  The  insular 
Norman  did  not  become  a  Frenchman.  Neither  did  he  become  an 
Englishman ;  he  alone  remained  Norman,  keeping  his  own  tongue 
and  his  own  laws,  but  attached  to  the  English  crown  by  a  tie  at 
once  of  tradition  and  of  advantage.  Between  states  of  the  relative 
size  of  England  and  the  Norman  islands,  the  relation  naturally 
becomes  a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  imion.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  fore- 
fathers never  conquered  the  forefathers  of  the  men  of  the  Norman 
Islands,  but  that  their  forefathers  did  once  conquer  ours. 

These  instances  and  countless  others  bear  out  the  position  that, 
while  community  of  language  is  the  most  obvious  sign  of  common 
nationality,  while  it  is  the  main  element,  or  something  more  than 
an  element,  in  the  formation  of  nationahty,  the  rule  is  open  to 
exceptions  of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  influence  of  language  is  at 
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all  times  liable  to  be  overmled  by  otlier  influences.  But  aU  the 
exGeptious  confirm  the  rule,  because  we  specially  remark  those 
cases  wliich  contradict  the  mle,  and  we  do  not  specially  remark 
those  cases  which  do  not  conform  to  it. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the  growth  of  the 
nation  as  marked  out  by  language,  and  the  growth  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  language,  have  both  come  through  the 
gradual,  unconscious  working  of  historical  causes.  There  waa 
no  moment  when  any  one  deUberately  proposed  to  form  a  French 
nation  by  joining  together  all  the  separate  duchies  and  counties 
which  spoke  the  French  tongue.  Since  the  French  nation  has 
been  formed,  men  have  proposed  to  annex  this  or  that  land  on 
the  ground  that  its  people  spoke  the  French  tongue,  or  perhaps 
only  some  tongue  akin  to  the  French  tongue.  But  the  formation 
of  the  French  nation  itself  was  the  work  of  historical  causes,  th& 
w^ork  doubtless  of  a  settled  pohcy  acting  through  many  genera- 
tions, but  not  the  work  of  any  conscioiis  theory  about  races  and 
languages.  It  is  a  special  mark  of  our  time,  a  special  mark  of 
the  influence  which  doctrines  about  race  and  language  have  had 
on  men*s  minds,  that  we  have  seen  great  nations  united  by 
processes  in  which  theories  of  race  and  language  have  really  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  about  their  union.  If  statesmen  have 
not  been  themselves  moved  by  such  theories,  they  have  at  least 
found  that  it  suited  their  purpose  to  make  use  of  such  theories  as 
a  means  of  working  on  the  minds  of  others.  In  the  reunion  of 
the  severed  German  and  Italian  nations,  the  conscious  feeling  of 
nationahty,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  common  language  as  the  out- 
ward badge  of  nationality,  had  no  small  share.  Poets  eang  of 
language  as  the  badge  of  national  union ;  statesmen  made  it  the 
badge,  so  far  as  poUtical  considerations  did  not  lead  them  to  da 
anything  else.  The  revived  kingdom  of  Italy  is  very  far  from 
taking  in  all  the  speakers  of  the  Italian  tongue.  Lugano,  Trent, 
J  Aquileia,  Trieste,  Zara,  form  no  part  of  the  Itahan  political  body, 
and  Corsica  is  not  mider  the  same  rule  as  the  other  two  great 
neighbouring  islands.  But  the  fact  that  all  these  places  do  not 
belong  to  that  body  at  once  suggests  the  twofold  question,  why 
they  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  whether  they  ought  not  to  belong  to 
it.  History  easily  answers  the  first  question  ;  it  may  perhaps 
also  answer  the  second  question  in  a  way  which  will  say  Yes  as 
regards  one  place  and  No  as  regards  another.  Ticino  must  not 
lose  her  higher  freedom ;  Dalmatia  must  not  be  cut  oflF  from  tho 
Slavonic  mainland;  Corsica  would  seem  to  have  sacrificed  national 
feeling  to  personal  hero-worship.  But  it  is  certainly  hard  to  see 
why  Trent  and  Aquileia  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  Italian 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revived  Italian  kingdom  contains 
very  Uttle  which  is  not  Italian  in  speech.    It  is  perhaps  by  a 
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somewhat  elastic  view  of  language  that  the  dialect  of  Piedmont 
and  the  dialect  of  Sicily  are  classed  under  one  head ;  still,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  a  single  claefiical  standard,  and  they  are 
Tiniversally  accepted  as  varieties  of  the  same  tongue.  But  it  is 
only  in  a  few  Alpine  valleys  that  languages  are  spoken  which, 
whether  Romance  or  Teutonic,  are  in  any  case  not  Italian,  The  re- 
union of  Italy  in  short  took  in  all  that  was  ItaUan,  save  when  some 
poUtical  cause  hindered  the  rule  of  language  from  being  followed. 
Of  anything  not  Italian  eo  little  has  been  taken  in  that  the  non- 
Italian  parts  of  Italy,  Aoeta  and  the  Seven  German  Communes,  fall 
under  the  rule  that  there  are  some  things  too  small  for  laws  to 
pay  heed  to. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  the  exceptions  both  ways  are  more 
numerous  and  more  striking.  Still  they  are  exceptions.  Wherever 
German-speaking  people  dwell  outMde  the  boimds  of  the  revived 
German  state,  wherever  that  revived  German  state  contains  other 
than  German-speaking  people,  we  ask,  and  we  can  find  the  reason 
either  way.  Political  reasons  forbade  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  Austria,  Tyrol,  and  Salzburg.  Combined  political  and 
geographical  reasons,  and,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  ethnological 
reasons  too,  forbade  the  annexation  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Bsthonia.  Some  reason  or  other  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  always 
be  found  to  hinder  the  annexation  of  lands  which,  like  Ziirich  and 
Bern,  have  reached  a  higher  political  level.  Outlying  brethren  in 
Transsilvania  or  at  Saratof  come  again  under  the  rule  **  De  minimis 
non  curat  lex/'  On  the  other  hand,  where  French  or  Danish  or 
Slave  or  Lithuanian  is  spoken  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  Empire, 
it  is  almost  wholly  in  comers,  comers  won  by  conquest  and  that 
mainly  by  recent  conquest.  And  on  the  principle  that  language 
is  the  badge  of  nationality^  that  without  community  of  language 
nationality  is  imperfect,  one  main  object  of  modern  policy  is  to 
bring  these  exceptional  districts  under  the  general  rule  by  spread- 
ing the  German  language  in  them.  Everywhere  in  short,  w^her- 
ever  a  power  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  nationahty,  the 
common  feeling  of  mankind  instinctively  takes  language  as  the 
test  of  nationahty.  We  assume  language  as  the  test  of  a  nation, 
without  going  into  any  minute  question  as  to  the  physical  purity 
of  blood  in  that  nation.  A  continuous  territory,  living  under 
the  same  government  and  speaking  the  same  tongue,  forma  a 
nation  for  all  practical  purposes.  If  some  of  its  inhabitants  do 
not  belong  to  the  original  stock  by  blood,  they  at  least  belong  to 
it  by  adoption. 

The  question  may  now  fairly  be  asked,  what  is  the  case  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  w^here  people  %vho  are  confessedly  of  different 
races  and  languages  inhabit  a  continuous  territory  and  live  under 
the  same  government?   How  do  we  define  nationahty  in  such  cases 
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as  these  ?  The  answer  will  be  very  different  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  means  by  which  the  different  national  elements 
in  such  a  territory  have  been  brought  together.  They  may  form 
what  I  have  already  called  an  artificial  nation,  united  by  an  act  of 
its  own  free-will.  Or  it  may  be  simply  a  case  where  distinct  nations, 
distinct  in  everything  which  can  be  looked  on  as  forming  a 
nation^  except  the  possession  of  an  independent  government, 
are  brought  together,  by  whatever  causes,  imder  a  common 
ruler.  The  former  case  is  very  distinctly  an  exception  which 
proves  the  rule  and  the  latter  is,  though  in  quite  another  way,  au 
exception  which  proves  the  rule  also.  Both  cases  may  need  some- 
what more  in  the  way  of  definition.  We  will  begin  with  the  first,  the 
case  of  a  nation  which  has  been  formed  out  of  elements  wiuch 
differ  in  language,  but  which  still  have  been  brought  together 
into  an  artificial  nation*  In  the  other  cases  of  which  we  have 
spoken  thus  far,  the  object  which  was  consciously  or  unconsciously 
followed  has  been  the  formation  of  a  nation  marked  out  by 
language,  and  within  whose  bounds  the  use  of  any  tongue  other 
than  the  dominant  tongue  of  the  nation  should  be  at  least 
exceptionah  But  there  is  one  nation  in  Europe,  one  which  haa  a 
full  right  to  be  called  a  nation  in  a  political  sense,  which  has  been 
formed  on  the  directly  opposite  principle.  The  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  detached  fragments 
of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  nations.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  the  process  has  been  in  some  sort  a  process  of  adoption, 
that  the  Italian  and  Burgundian  elements  have  been  incorporated 
into  an  already  existing  German  body^  that,  as  those  elemeoits 
were  once  subjects  or  dependencies  or  protected  aUies,  the  case 
is  one  of  oMents  or  freedmeu  being  admitted  to  the  full  privileges 
of  the  gens.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  equally  tnie  of  a 
large  part  of  the  German  element  itself.  Throughout  the  Con- 
federation, allies  and  subjects  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
confederates.  But  the  former  position  of  the  component  elements 
does  not  matter  for  our  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  the  foreign 
dependencies  have  all  been  admitted  into  the  Confederation  on 
equal  terms,  German  is  undoubtedly  the  language  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Confederation;  but  the  two  recognized  Romance 
languages  are  each  the  speech,  not  of  a  mere  fragment  or  survival, 
but  of  a  large  minority  forming  a  visible  element  in  the  general  body* 
The  three  languages  are  all  of  them  alike  recognized  as  national 
languages,  though,  as  if  to  keep  up  tlie  universal  rule  that  there 
should  be  some  exceptions  to  all  rules,  a  fourth  language  still  Uvea 
on  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  not  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  the  other  three,  but  is  left  in  the  state  of  a  frag- 
ment or  a  survival.*  Is  such  an  artificial  body  of  this  to  be 
*  WUilo  Qormjui,  French,  ft^ud  Italian  oro  all  rooo£^i2ed  as  iwUon^  Unguals  bj  IIb# 
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called  a  nation  ?  It  is  plainly  not  a  nation  by  blood  or  by  speech. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  nation  by  adoption.  For  if  we  chose  to 
say  that  the  three  elements  of  all  agreed  to  adopt  one  another  as 
brethren,  yet  it  has  been  adoption  without  assimilation.  Yet  surely 
the  Swiss  Confederation  is  a  nation.  It  is  not  a  mere  power,  in 
which  various  nations  are  brought  together,  whether  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  under  a  common  ruler,  but  without  any  further  tie  of 
union.  For  all  political  purposes,  the  Swiss  Confederation  is  a 
nation,  one  capable  of  as  strong  and  true  national  feeling  as  any 
other  nation.  Yet  it  is  a  nation  purely  artificial,  one  in  no  way 
defined  by  blood  or  speech.  It  thus  proves  the  rule  in  two  ways. 
We  at  once  recognize  this  artificially  formed  nation,  which  has  no 
common  language,  but  each  of  whose  elements  speaks  a  language 
common  to  itself  with  some  other  nation,  as  something  different 
from  those  nations  which  are  defined  by  an  universal  or  at  least  a 
predominant  language.  We  mark  it  as  an  exception,  as  something 
different  from  other  cases.  And  when  we  see  how  nearly  this 
artificial  nation  comes,  in  every  point  br^t  that  of  language,  to  the 
likeness  of  those  nations  which  are  defined  by  language,  we  see 
that  it  is  the  nation  defined  by  language  which  sets  the  standard, 
and  after  the  model  of  which  the  artificial  nation  forms  itself. 
The  case  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  and  its  claim  to  rank  as  a 
nation  would  be  like  the  case  of  those  gentesy  if  any  such  there 
were,  which  did  not  spring  even  from  the  expansion  of  an  original 
family,  but  which  were  artificially  formed  in  imitation  of  those  which 
did,  and  which,  instead  of  a  real  or  traditional  forefather,  chose 
for  themselves  an  adopted  one. 

In  the  Swiss  Confederation  then  we  have  a  case  of  a  nation 
formed  by  an  artificial  process,  but  which  still  is  undoubtedly  a 
nation  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  We  now  come  to  the  other 
class,  in  which  nationality  and  language  keep  the  connexion 
which  they  have  elsewhere,  but  in  which  nations  do  not  even  in 
the  roughest  way  answer  to  governments.  We  have  only  to  go 
into  the  Eastern  lands  of  Europe  to  find  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  notion  of  nationaUty,  as  marked  out  by  language 
and  national  feeUng,  has  altogether  parted  company  from  the 
notion  of  political  government.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
state  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  nations  which  are  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Turk.  It  extends  also  to  the  nations  or  fragments  of 
nations  which  make  up  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  On 
the  state  of  things  under  the  Turk  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge 

Swiss  Confederation,  the  independent  Romance  laogaago  which  is  still  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Qranbiinden,  that  which  is  known  specially  as  RomoMch^ 
is  not  recognized.  It  is  left  in  the  same  position  in  which  Welsh  and  Gkielic  are 
left  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  Basque,  Breton,  Provencal,  Walloon,  and  Flemiah 
are  left  within  the  borders  of  that  French  kingdom  which  has  grown  so  as  to  take  them 
all  in. 
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here.  The  esfience  of  his  nile  is  the  trampling  under  foot  of  all 
national  right.  No  one  would  be  so  unjust  as  to  place  the  other 
great  composite  dominion  on  a  level  with  his  mere  barbarian  oppres- 
fiion.  Yet  that  composite  dmninion  is  just  as  much  opposed  to  those 
ideas  of  nationality  towards  which  Western  Europe  has  been  long 
feeling  its  way.  We  have  seen  by  the  example  nf  Switzerland 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  an  artiticial  nation  out  of  fragments 
which  have  spUt  off  from  three  several  nations.  But  the  Austro- 
HuDgarian  monarchy  is  not  a  nation,  not  even  an  artificial  nation 
of  this  kind.  Its  elements  are  not  bound  together  in  the  same 
way  as  the  three  elements  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  does 
indeed  contain  one  whole  nation,  in  the  fonii  of  the  Magyars ; 
we  might  say  that  it  contains  two,  if  we  reckon  the  Czechs  for  a 
distinct  nation.  Besides  these,  there  are  Germans,  ItaKans,  Ron- 
mans.  Slaves  of  almost  every  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  Here, 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ottoman  border,  there  is  plenty  of 
H\nng  and  active  national  feeling ;  but,  while  in  the  West  pohtical 
arrangements  for  the  most  part  follow  the  great  Hues  of  national 
feeUng,  in  the  East  the  only  way  in  which  national  feeUng 
can  show  itself  ie  by  protesting,  whether  in  arms  or  other- 
wise, against  existing  pohtical  arrangements.  Save  the  Magyars 
alone,  the  ruling  race  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  there  is  no 
case  in  those  lands  in  which  the  whole  continuous  territory 
inhabited  by  speakers  of  the  same  tongue  is  placed  under  a 
separate  national  government  of  its  own.  And,  even  in  this  case, 
the  identity  between  nation  and  government  is  imperfect  in  two 
ways.  It  is  imperfect,  because,  after  all,  though  Hungary  has  a 
separata  national  government  in  internal  matters,  yet  it  is  not 
the  Hungarian  Hngdom,  but  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of 
which  it  forms  a  paii,  which  counts  as  a  power  among  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  And  the  national  character  of  the  Hungarian 
government  is  equally  imperfect  from  the  other  side.  It  is  national 
as  regards  the  Magyar ;  it  is  not  national  as  regards  the  Slave,  and 
the  Kouman.  There  is  indeed  one  other  nation,  the  Saxon,  which 
is  united  under  the  rule  of  a  single  power;  but  that  power  is  ono 
which  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  government.  The  whole 
Bulgarian  nation  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk ;  but  that  simply 
means  that  the  whole  nation  is  given  up  to  the  brigandage  of 
the  Turk.  The  other  nations  of  those  parts  are  cut  up  among 
various  powers.  No  one  nation  forms  a  single  national  govern- 
ment* One  fragment  of  a  nation  is  free  under  a  national  gov^ern* 
mont,  another  fragment  is  niled  by  civilized  strangers,  a  tliird  ie 
trampled  down  by  barbarians.  The  existing  states  of  Greece, 
Roumania,  and  Servia  are  far  from  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  Greek. 
Rouman,  and  Servian  nations.  The  mainland  of  Illyria  is  un- 
naturally cut  ofT  fioni  its  Dalmatian  mouths.     In  all  these  lantl.^ 
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there  is  no  difficulty  in  marking  off  the  several  nations ;  only  in  no 
case  do  the  nations  answer  to  any  existing  political  power. 

In  these  lands  too  another  element  comes  in  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  nationality  of  which,  in  that  light,  we  know  nothing  in  the 
West,  In  many  cases  religion  takes  the  place  of  nationality ;  or 
rather  the  ideas  of  religion  and  nationality  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  West  a  man's  nationality  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  religion  which  he  professes,  or  even  by  his  change  from 
one  reh'gion  to  another.  In  the  East  it  is  otherwise.  The  Chris- 
tian renegade  who  embraces  Islam  becomes  for  most  practical 
purposes  a  Turk.  Even  if  he  keep  his  Greek  or  Slavonic  language, 
he  remains  Greek  or  Slave  only  in  a  secondary  sense.  Even  the 
Greek  or  Armenian  who  embraces  the  Latin  creed  goes  far 
towards  parting  with  his  nationality  as  well  as  with  his  religion. 
In  the  Armenian  indeed  we  have  come  very  near  to  the  pheano- 
menon  of  the  further  East,  where  names  like  Parsee  and  Hindoo, 
names  in  themselves  as  strictly  ethnical  as  Englishman  or  French- 
man, have  come  to  express  distinctions  which  are  religious  rather 
than  national,  or  rather  distinctions  in  which  religion  and  nation- 
ality are  absolutely  the  same  thing.  But  this  whole  class  of 
phsenomena  presents  far  too  many  subjects  of  enquiry  to  be  dealt 
with  cursorily  at  the  end  of  an  article.  I  merely  point  them  out, 
as  bringing  in  an  element  in  the  definition  of  nationaUty  to  which 
we  are  imused  in  the  West.  But  it  quite  comes  within  our  present 
subject  to  give  one  definition  from  the  South-Eastem  lands.  What 
is  the  Greek  ?  Clearly  he  who  is  at  once  Greek  in  speech  and 
Orthodox  in  faith.  The  Hellenic  Mussulmans  in  Crete,  the 
Hellenic  Latins  in  some  of  the  other  islands,  are  at  the  most 
imperfect  members  of  the  Hellenic  body.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  keep  the  power  of  again  entering  that  body, 
either  by  their  own  return  to  the  national  faith,  or  by  such  a 
change  in  the  state  of  things  as  shall  make  difference  in  reUgion 
no  longer  inconsistent  with  true  national  fellowship. 

Thus,  wherever  we  go,  we  find  language  to  be  the  rough  prac- 
tical test  of  nationality.  The  exceptions  are  many ;  they  may 
perhaps  outnumber  the  instances  which  conform  to  the  rule.  Still 
they  are  exceptions.  Community  of  language  does  not  imply  com- 
munity of  blood ;  it  might  be  added  that  diversity  of  language 
does  not  imply  diversity  of  blood.  But  community  of  language  is 
surely,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  community  of  blood,  and  it  is  proof  of  something 
which  for  practical  purposes  is  the  same  as  community  of  blood. 
To  talk  of  "  the  Latin  race,"  is  in  strictness  absurd.  We  know 
that  the  so-called  race  is  simply  made  up  of  those  nations  which 
adopted  the  Latin  language.  The  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic 
races  may  conceivably  have  been  formed  by  a  like  artificial  process. 
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But  tlie  presumption  is  the  other  way ;  and  if  such  a  process  ever  took 
place,  it  took  place  long  before  histoiy  began.  The  Celtic,  Teutonic^ 
Slavonic   races  come  before  us  as  gi-oups  of  mankind  marked  out 
by  the   teet  of  langnage.     Within  those  races  we  find  nations 
marked  out  again  by  a  stricter  application  of  the  teat  of  language. 
Within  the  race  we  may  have  languages  which  are  clearly  akin  to 
each  other,  but  which  need  not  be  mutually  intelligible.     Within 
the  nation  we  have  only  dialects  which  are  mutually  intelligible, 
or  which  at  all  events  gather  round  some  one  central  dialect  which 
is  intelligible  to  all.    We  take  this  standard  of  races  and  natione, 
fully  aw^are  that  it  will  not  stand  a  ph^'^iological  test,  but  holding 
that  for  all  practical  puiposes  adoption  must  pass  as  equivalent  to 
natural  descent.    And,  among  the  practical  purposes  which  are 
affected  by  the  facts  of  race  and  nationality,  we  must,  as  long  as 
man  is  what  he  is,  as  long  as  he  has  not  been  created  afresh 
according  to  some  new  scientific  pattern,  not  shrink  from  reckon- 
ing   those   generous    emotions   which,   in   the   present  state   of 
European  feeling,  are  beginning  to  bind  together  the  greater  as 
well  as  the  lesser  groups  of  mankind.     The  sympathies  of  men 
are  beginning  to  reach  wider  than  could  have  been  dreamed  of 
a  century  ago.     The   feeling  which  was   once   confined   to   the 
mere  household  extended  itself  to  the  tribe  or  the  city.     From  the 
tribe  or  city  it  extended  itself  to  the  nation  :  from  the  nation  it  is 
beginning  to  extend  itself  to  the  whole  race.     In  some  cases  it 
can  extend  itself  to  the  whole  race  far  more  easily  than  in  others. 
In  some  cases  historical  causes  have  made  nations  of  the  same 
race  bitter  enemies,  while  they  have  made  nations  of  different 
races  friendly  allies.     The  same  thing  happened  in  earlier  days 
between    tribes    and    cities    of    the    same    nation.    But,    when 
hindrances   of  this   kind   do   not   exist,  the   feeling  of  race,  as 
something  beyond  the  narrower  feeling  of  nationality,  is   be- 
ginning to  be   a   powerful   agent   in   the   feelings  and   actions 
of  men  and  of  nations.     A  long  series  of  mutual  wrongs,  conquest 
and  oppression  on  one  side  avenged  by  conquest  and  oppression 
on  the  other  side,  have  made  the  Slave  of  Polaiid  and  the  Slave 
of  Russia  the  bitterest  of  enemies.     No  such  hindrance  exists  to 
stop  the  flow  of  natural  and  generous  feeHng  between  the  Slave 
of  Russia  and  the  Slave  of  the  South-Eastem  lands.     Those  wh 
statesmanship  consists  in  some  hand-to-mouth  shift  for  the  mom< 
whose  wisdom  consists  in  refusing  to  look  either  back  to  the  past 
or  onwards  to  the  future*  cannot  understand  this  great  fact  of  our 
times;  and  what  they  caimot  understand  they  mock  at.     But  the 
fact  exists  and  does  its  work  in  spite  of  them.    And  it  does  its 
work  none  the  less  because  in  some  cases  the  feeling  of  sympaJ* 
is  awakened  by  a  claim  of  kindred,  where,  in  the  sense  of  i 
physiologist  or  the  genealogist,  there  is  no  kindred  at  all.     The 
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practical  view,  historical  or  political,  will  accept  as  members  of 
this  or  that  race  or  nation  many  members  whom  the  phjrsiologist 
would  shut  out,  whom  the  English  lawyer  would  shut  out,  but 
whom  the  Roman  lawyer  would  gladly  welcome  to  every  privilege 
of  the  stock  on  which  they  were  grafted.  The  Kne  of  the  Scipios, 
of  the  Cajsars,  and  of  the  Antonines,  was  continued  by  adoption : 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  agreed 
to  follow  the  examples  set  them  by  their  masters. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


PROFESSOR  CLIFPORD  AND  HIS  CRITICS  ON  "THE 
ETHICS  OP  BELIEF." 

rthe  January  number  of  the  Contkmpobabt  Ekview  appeared  a  very  compact 
and  also  very  comprehensiye  article  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Belief."  It  consisted 
of  three  connected  essays,  entitled  respectively  : 

1.  "  The  Duty  of  Inquiry." 

2.  "The  Weight  of  Authority." 
8.  "  The  Limits  of  Inference." 

In  opening  his  case  Professor  Clifford  made  use  of  illustrations  which  had  the 
effect  of  putting  some  of  his  readers  and  reviewers  on  a  wrong  track ;  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  that  there  was  anything  oblique  or 
illegitimate  about  the  case  of  the  doubtful  ship-owner  and  the  doubtful  ship.  A 
different  judgment  must,  we  think,  be  passed  upon  the  Professer's  occasional  use  of 
the  word  "  credulous."  This  was  eminently  calculated  to  raise  false  issues,  and  did 
in  fact  raise  them— or,  at  least,  it  raised  issues  which  were,  in  bare  logic,  irrelevant 
to  Professor  Clifford's  purpose.  As  it  happens,  however,  this  accident  (for  as  an 
accident  we  shall  treat  it)  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  a  side-path  of  inquiry  which  shall 
not  be  wholly  a  cul-de'Sac, 

It  is  obvious  that  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  main  topics  of  Professor 
Clifford's  paper  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Novum  Organum.  And  the 
treatment  might  be  made  as  purely  formal,  and  as  destitute  of  moral  assumptions  or 
motives,  as  Mr.  Mill's  "  Logic."  But  the  Professor  has  not  chosen  that  method — 
nor  can  he  claim  its  immunities — ^nor,  we  prof otmdly  hope,  will  he  in  his  cause  reap 
its  advantages.  The  title  of  the  first  essay  or  section  is  "  The  Duty  of  Inquiry," 
and  it  derives  all  its  force  from  moral  assumptions  which  indirectly  the  Professor  sets 
himself  to  define,  and  put  in  their  places,  if  not  to  justify,  in  the  later  sections  of 
the  article.  Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  attention  which  the  paper  excited  was  caused 
by  its  evident  drift  or  bearing — some  of  the  propositions,  taken  in  themselves,  being 
both  obvious  and  harmless ;  nay,  useful  and  profitable.  In  fact,  as  not  seldom 
occurs  in  these  matters,  the  argument  of  the  opponents  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
this  shape : — Admitting  the  "  duty "  you  lay  down  in  your  first  essay.  Professor 
Clifford,  we  find  that  the  moral  and  roligious  assumptions  necessary  to  support  it 
must  have  a  better  basis  than  you  provide  for  them  in  your  second  and  third 
essays. 

The  doctrine  of  the  first  essay  is,  perhaps^  hardly  well  expressed  by  its  title.  The 
meaning  is  not  so  much,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  examine  your  beliefs  and  test  their 
grounds,"  as,  "It  is  your  duty  not  to  allow  yourself  in  false  beliefs  or  to  work 
yomself  up  to  them."  In  fact,  the  substance  of  this  section  might  be  stated  in 
some  such  words  as  the  following : — 

**  Belief  and  action  should  ahoays  correspond,  and  in  case  of  doubt  or  suspended 
belief,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  suspense  of  action.  It  is  spiritoal  death  to 
go  on  trying  to  believe  things  because  they  are  useful  to  be  believed«  when  yon 
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tliink  they  are^  at  the  same  time,  untrue.  And  it  ends  in  spiritual  cachexy  to  flinch 
from  looking  into  apparent  contradictions  of  heart  and  head,  for  fear  of  meeting  evil 
creatures  in  the  long,  dark  corridors  of  the  soul's  remoter  places. 

"  All  this  applies  to  the  notion  so  commonly  urged  in  certain  discussions,  that  a 
thing  may  be  proved  to  be  true  because  it  meets  our  needs.  But  a  proof  of  this 
kind  can  never  go  beyond  the  induction  of  instances  on  which  it  is  fotmded. 

"  But  nobody  can  really  believe  a  proposition  because  it  agrees  with  him,  or  with 
other  people.  Thus,  again,  the  famous  Bolvitur  ambulando  principle,  with  which  the 
names  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  some  Brood  Church  teachers  have  been  connected,  never 
did,  never  could,  make  anything  but  sceptics.  To  tell  a  man  who  doubts  to  go  on 
acting  as  if  he  did  not  doubt  at  all  must  corrupt  or  weaken,  or  both,  the  intellect  or 
the  morale,  or  both.  When  a  man  doubts,  he  is  called  upon  to  suspend  action.  He 
must  get  his  breakfast  of  course,  meet  his  friends,  and  buy  an  umbrella  if  he  wants 
one.  But  if  he  suspect  a  flaw  in  the  Athanasian  Greed,  he  is  bound  not  to  read  it  to 
the  people  next  Sunday,  whatever  consequences  may  follow." 

Now,  these  are  not  the  words  of  Professor  Clifford — they  are  the  words  of  the 
present  writer  in  a  book  published  fourteen  years  ago ;  so  that  we  at  least  are  not 
disposed  to  question  the  duty  of  intellectual  honesty.  And  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  credulity  or  incredulity.  The  most  credulous  person  in  the 
world  may  be  morally  innocent,  however  absurd  his  belief ;  he  may  be  so  constituted 
that  it  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  to  him  of  "  the  duty  of  inquiry,"  or  of  '*  suspended 
belief  and  suspended  action."  On  the  other  hand,  incredulity  may  proceed  from  a 
moral  defect.  A  bad  man  may  be  blind  to  evidence  of  honesty  in  a  good  man,  and 
the  reason  of  the  blindness  may  be  the  bad  man's  badness.  This  point  underlies 
some  of  the  perfectly  just,  but  not  plainly  relevant,  criticisms  of  the  Spectator  of 
3rd  January,  1877.  But  Professor  Clifford  did  not  contemplate  this  case  when  he 
employed  the  word  credulous.  His  remarks  wer«  aimed  at  more  or  less  deliberate 
tiying  to  believe^  more  or  less  conscious  acquiescence  in  a  pretence  of  belief. 
The  case  of  Columbus,  involving  the  general  question  of  the  intuitions  or 
passionate  forecasts  of  gpreat  or  indeed  little  if  earnest  minds,  was  also  put  by  the 
same  very  thoughtful  critic.  He  did  not  use  a  passage  in  Miss  S medley's  fine 
comedy  of  "  Lady  Grace  "  by  way  of  illustration,  though  he  might  have  done  : — 

Fitzerse, 
"What  could  he  do?" 

Cranston. 
"  Unanswerable  question ! 
Limit  your  risks  by  their  foreseen  results. 
And  so  be  safe.    But  never  walk  by  faith 
Into  the  danger  of  the  vast  unknown. 
A  man  who  did  so  once  found  a  new  world. 
And  was,  not  safe,  but  famous  for  all  time. 
'Twas  hardly  worth  the  pains." 

But  again  it  must  be  said  that  this  case  is  not  plainly  relevant,  at  all  events  under 
the  first  section,  and  it  is  met  by  Professor  Clifford's  express  admission  in  the  second, 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act  upon  present  probability 
(or  very  partial  conviction)  when  the  evidence  is  slight.  In  fact,  what  Columbus 
did  was,  we  may  say,  mere  experiment.  He  had  a  perfect  right,  it  is  clear,  to  make 
his  voyage,  but  he  would  have  done  wrong  if  he  had  tried  to  persuade  himself,  or 
others,  against  evidence,  or  in  conscious,  deliberate,  exaggeration  of  fancied  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies. 

Professor  Clifford  has,  of  course,  to  admit  under  both  his  second  and  third  heads, 
that  "  every  belief,  even  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental,  goes  beyond  experience 
when  regarded  aa  a  guide  to  our  'actions."  When  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  it 
assumes,  or  infers,  that  the  untried  fire  of  to-day  will  bum  it  as  the  tried  fire  of 
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yeetercky  did.  In  a  aimilar  way,  sa^  Professor  Cl^ori,  when  we  Bw?t  or  t^frain 
from  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  a  "  moral  tradition  '* — we  use  Professor  Clifford's 
phrase  with  a  reserve — that  it  is  wrong*  to  lie  or  to  steal,  wo  assume  something ;  for 
whatever  our  experience  or  that  of  others  may  tell  us  of  the  lie  or  theft  of  yesterday, 
or  of  other  years,  we  have  to  umke  an  inference  before  we  can  apply  the  tntditlon 
to  any  given  case  of  temptation  now  1>efore  ns.  Even  as  they  stand  these  are 
important  admissions ;  they  were  incvitahloj  of  course,  and  it  would  have  been  of  na 
use  for  the  Professor  to  dodge  the  necessity  for  them,  even  if  he  had  been  so  dis- 
posed. But  to  us  and  all  others  who  regard  conscience  as  something  other  than 
tradition,  and  the  law  of  duty  (we  of  course  do  not  say  every  particular  law  thikt 
takee  the  name)  as  something  other  than  a  generalization  from  eicperiencc — ^to  us 
there  is  here  a  glaring  chink  in  the  armour.  Nor  is  the  Professor's  tone  at  this 
point  at  all  what  the  case  requires,  or  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  rest  of  his  paper. 
He  is  confident  enough  in  the  first  essay«  and  definite  enough ;  he  writes  like  a  man 
who  knows  he  has  axioms  behind  him  (we  do  not  say  he  would,  or  can  consistently 
think  so),  but  now,  all  <^  a  sudden,  his  grasp  relaxes.  He  puts  an  inevitaHe 
question  :  What  is  the  ground  of  moral  certainty  as  to  what  we  shall  do  ne^  1  T& 
the  deed  yet  undone  no  test  of  our  own  experience,  no  law  of  verification,  can 
possibly  avail*  This  is  obvious ;  and  Professor  Clifford  falls  back  at  onoe  on  what 
he  calls  "the  weight  of  authority."  But  his  handMng,  we  repeat,  is  not  so  confident 
as  it  might  be ;  and  he  seems  to  us,  quite  clearly,  to  have  some  half-lat-ont  sense 
that  hia  matenal  will  not  yield  just  what  he  is  manipulating  it  for.  '*  Tfurv  it  no 
practical  tJan^i^r  "  that  such  and  such  consequences  will  ensue.  This  is  not  a  bod 
Bort  of  eloquence  for  an  engineer  planning  a  tunnel  or  a  tramway ;  but  it  is  hardly 
precise  enough  for  a  philosopher  who  is  dictating  the  ethics  of  belief.  It  wns  ii^t 
to  practical  probabilities  that  the  appeal  was  made  in  the  first  instance.  We  were 
told  with  a  prophetic  fervour  which  no  intuitionist  could  outdo,  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  be  true.  Whence  the  fervour,  and  whence  the  confidence  and  definit^nea 
of  the  appeal  ?  It  came  from  a  feeling  in  the  auUior,  and  relied  upon  a  feeling  in 
the  reader,  which  has  a  much  surer  basis  than  any  tradition  of  the  race  of  '*  Man." 
Mr.  John  Morley  having  recently  taken  to  spelling  God  with  a  small  g,  Professor 
Clifford,  by  way  of  makeweight,  spells  man  with  a  capital.  Our  duties  to 
''Man"  are,  it  sedmSj  of  the  most  strenuous  order.  "There  are,"  says  the 
author »  '*  many  cases,  in  which  it  is  oxir  duty  to  act  upon  probabilities,  although 
the  evidence  is  not  such  aa  to  justify  present  belief ;  because  it  is  precisely  by  such 
action,  and  by  observation  of  its  fruits,  that  evidence  is  got  whic^  may  justify  future 
belief/'  Now  this  is  our  serious  admission  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  at  a  glance  to  see  the 
end  of  it.  Let  ua  try.  We  begin  by  assuming  absolute  duties  to  '*  Man,"  duties  of 
truthfulness  and  "beneficence."  To  the  laws  which  impose  these  duties  there  are  no 
exceptions  ;  at  least  we  presume  not,  or  the  door  is  open  for  very  serions  "  prstctical 
difficulties  "^«uch  as  might  even  bring  us  down  from  Professor  Clifford  to 
Hachiavolli  or  Borgia.  However,  these  duties,  like  all  others,  have  their  roots  in 
th«  past.  But>  when  did  the  first  mot-al  action  take  place — when  was  the  first 
monl  dictum  U^M^  to  action  pronounced?  Had  that  its  roots  in  the  past,  or 
when  ?  Cl^rly,  we  must  at  last  come  back  to  a  case  where  *'  the  evidence  wss  not 
snch  as  to  justify  present  l>elief,'*  and  where  action  had  to  be  taken  '*  upon  pro- 
bability, beeause  it  is  precisely  by  such  action  and  by  observation  of  its  fruits,  that 
evidence  is  got  which  may  Justify  future  Wief ."  But  wo  must  surely  requin?  to 
know  where  was  the  footspring  of  the  first  end  of  the  bridge  that  is  to  carry  u^  safe 
over  the  centuries.  **  Act  ujion  probability  *' — but  probability  of  what  f  and  why  act 
ni>on  probability  ?  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  sense  in  the  story, unless  a  distinctly  moral 
datum  be  presupposed.  The  case  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  case  of  the  yesterday  a 
million  ages  behind  us.  In  every  Judgment  of  moral  **  probability**  there  is  somo* 
thing  to  start  from,  over  and  above  the  elements  to  bo  "  observed  *'  and  the  "^frttftJi** 
which  result;  or  why  make  the  judgment  ?    How  ia  it  that  we  find  in  the  last  term 
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of  the  "tradition"  which  enjoins  trathfolness  and  beneficence,  elements  which 
transcend  any  accurate  reading  of  the  word  tradition  ?  Certain  thinga  have  been  dona 
— ^that  is  tradition.  But  what  we  find  is — certain  thingB  otiglU  to  he  done,  and  if  there 
is  any  meaning  in  Professor  Clifford's  first  section,  we  must  add — at  all  costs  to  the 
individual.  Now  where  did  this  come  from  P  We  are  told  it  is  now  in  the  tradition. 
Well,  where  and  when  did  it  enter,  and  how  and  why  did  it  become  dictation  ?  The 
proposition  that  we  must  sometimes  act  upon  probabilities  in  order  to  obtain  the 
material  for  future  (moral)  beliefs  is  in  every  way  an  awkward  one.  May  we  act 
upon  such  probabilities  purely  by  way  of  experiment  ?  For  example,  might  we 
proceed  to  destroy  half  the  children  that  will  be  bom  next  week ;  or  forbid  public 
worship  in  any  form,  in  order  to  see  what  comes  of  it  ?  Of  course  it  ia  not  cases  of 
caricature  (like  these)  which  Professor  Clifford  contemplated — ^he  had  in  view  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  human  mind  in  what  some  might  call  hybrid,  or  epicene,  or 
unclassifiable  tracts  of  human  life.  But  where  are  we  to  go  for  the  moral  element 
in  trying  to  shape  our  beliefs  ?  Why,  for  example,  should  we  not  proceed  to  try 
whethw  lying  and  theft  might  not  be  worked  into  the  "  tradition  "  of  the  race  ?  It 
it  so  dear  that  an  overplus  of  pain,  pure  and  simple,  results,  upon  the  testimony  of 
experience,  from  lying  and  thieving  ?  Of  course,  if  lying  and  thieving  were  to  be 
adopted  into  the  tradition,  another  name  would  be  found  for  them;  and  alien 
sanctions  would  be  imported  into  their  applications;  but  this  would  be  done 
quietly,  insensibly :  and  that  which  ioe  call  Divine  would  slip  in  and  out  just  as  the 
phraseology  seemed  to  require  heightening  or  levelling. 

We  are  all  too  sadly  aware  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  conflicts.  We  hold 
that  the  side  which  even  thinking  men  take  in  them  will  be  partly  determined  by 
the  apprehensiveness  of  their  natures  from  the  emotional  side.  But,  of  course, 
nothing  can  hold  its  ground  which  cannot  find  for  itself  an  intellectual  justification 
at  last.  In  practice,  the  well-disposed  men  and  women  would  continue  for  a  time 
in  well-doing,  even  though  it  were  proved  that  they  would  lose  by  it,  or  at  least  that 
there  was  no  Divine  reason  for  it.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  question  when  we 
have  to  discuss  the  Ethics  of  Belief.  But  we  are  all  of  us  infinitely  concerned  to 
repudiate  a  method  of  testing  beliefs  which  will  hear  of  nothing  but  direct  scientific 
verification,  and  throws  cold  water  upon  what  the  intuitions,  hopes,  fears,  or  other 
forecasts  of  the  soul  have  told  us,  and  still  go  on  telling  us.  Let  us  follow  this 
view  of  the  subject  a  little  farther. 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  prove,  by  induction  of  instances,  that  the  best  hopes  of 
human  nature  (those  to  which  Professor  Clifford,  like  every  other  propagandist,  is 
compelled  tacitly  or  otherwise  to  make  his  appeal)  have  proved  themselves  true  in 
history  and  daily  life.  Why  does  a  tragedy  like  " King  Lear"  touch  us  so  nearly, 
and  while  wounding  us  so  cruelly,  lift  our  faith  so  high  ?  Surely  no  one  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  say  that  it  is  because  what  we  read  in  Thucydides,  or  Hume,  or 
to-day's  newspaper  proves  to  our  satisfaction  that  Cordelias  get  more  pleasure  out 
of  life  than  Gonerils,  or  that  the  world  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  what  the  Kents  and 
Edgars  do  than  out  of  what  the  Edmunds  and  Qloucesters  do.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  proof  in  favour  of  any  such  proposition ;  and  it  is  not  only  arguable,  it 
is  very  strongly  presumable,  upon  the  bare  facts  of  life  and  history,  that  the  ethics 
of  self-interest,  if  sufficiently  clever  and  cautious,  would  lead  np  to  a  large  balance 
of  pleasure.  True,  we  cannot  prove  this ;  and  true,  also,  our  hearts  leap  in  spon- 
taneous and  irrepressible  approval  of  something  which  runs  through  a  story  like  that 
of  Shakespeare's  great  poem.  What  is  that  something  ?  Is  it  not  the  tacit  appeal 
which  is  made  to  the  inscrutable  but  inexcludable  pressiure  of  a  moral  order  which  runs 
not  back  to  tradition,  but  forward  towards  an  infinite  promise,  which  binds  past, 
l>re8ent,  and  future  in  one  ?  If  so,  can  this  be  shown  to  be  absurd  ?  We  say  no ; 
we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  general  trust  which  this  involves  cannot  be  dis- 
engaged without  tearing  the  whole  web  of  morals  into  shreds  and  reducing  human 
life  to  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  fuU  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

3  D   2 
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Here  lies  the  proofs  or  ftt  leajit  tliat  form  of  the  proof  with  which  one  ib  particiu 
larly  oonceraecl  in  dealing  with  theae  '*  Ethics  of  Belief/*  Tliia  proof  is  indirt*et  ; 
it  is  a  redwiiio  ad  abnutdnm  ;  hut  it  is  complete.  It  amounts  to  this  ; — Irreducible 
elements  you  must  have  somewhere,  somewhen.  No  theory  of  life  escapes  them. 
But  yon  must  not  cry  off  and  fall  bock  upon  what  you  call  "  the  unknowable  *'  tiU 
your  theory  has  absorbed  whatever  is  absorbable.  Now,  by  commencing  with  the 
raonil  element,  you  bind  yourself  to  find  a  justification  for  it.  i.nd  that  justi- 
fit^tion  you  cannot  find  without  travelling  out  of  the  sphere  of  dirt'd  scientiiia 
rerification. 

It  may  thus  be  strictly  trne  that 

"  Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
PUlow  and  bobbina  all  her  little  store,*' 

may  really  be  wjsej*  and  nearer  to  the  truth  than  a  pMlosopher-  True,  the  inquiry 
we  are  now  profjecuting-  is  anterior  to  all  questions  concerning'  particular  religious 
creeds,  and  thou^li  we  have  quoted  Cowper's  instance,  we  now  raise  no  siich 
questions.  Topics  of  hiatoi'y  are  susceptible  of  no  absolute  verification,  direct  or  indi- 
rect -,  and,  that  bein;if  so,  it  is  hfotiiori  at  the  same  time  true  of  whatever  refers  itself  t»> 
topics  of  history,  fiut  let  us  push  this  a  little  closer,  and  see  how  much  is  absolute  in, 
say,  Cowper's  instance,  and  how  much  is  contingent.  At  the  close  of  Kingsley*8 
"Yeast/*  BamaldJl  addresses  some  very  peremptory  but  shaky  logic  to  Lanc^ot 
Smith  upon  the  use  of  hypothesis  in  morals  and  reb'gion.  How  (says  he)  do  you 
prooeod  in  physics  P  You  make  hypotheses, — you  needs  must, — and  then  yon  see  if 
they  will  work.  If  they  do,  you  conclude  that  they  are  tnie.  Now,  apply  this  to 
Christianity.  See  what  you  can  do,  by  assuming  its  troth,  and  then  see  what  yon 
fml  to  do  upon  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Profe88c*r  Clifford  would,  we  may  preaume,  make  short  work  of  this.  He  wr-uld 
probably  say  something  like  this : — In  physics  you  have  no  predilection  to  misleiid 
you.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you  read  "  inversely  as  the  squares,**  &c*» 
or  otherwise.  Not  so  in  morals  and  rcligrion.  There  you  cannot  asssume  on  hypo- 
thesis and  experiment  with  it  without  contracting  a  bias  while  you  do  so.  But, 
more  important  still,  it  is  not  easy,  in  a  process  so  eomplicated,  where  yon  rnnnot 
make  an  absolutely  clean  Blate  or  an  absolutely  fresh  strirt,  it  is  not  easy  to  disongngo 
with  certainty  the  efficient  moral  or  spiritual  factors  of  the  case  from  the  incidentals. 
And,  finally,  when  the  best  aiiaimd  result  is  fijced  for  inspection,  you  cannot  be  sure, 
by  any  merely  " inductive  "  process,  that  it  is  the  best  aitaina^U.  So  your  test  is  still 
to  seek. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  Biu>a  that  Profeasor  ClLflTord  would  say  this,  but,  if  he 
did,  tht?  writer  of  these  present  paragraphs  would  not  know  how  to  answer  him. 
But  neither  would  it  be  necessary  to  answer  him.  We  are,  in  considering  these 
*'  Ethics  of  Belief,'*  outside  the  territorios  of  all  historical  creeds  whatever,  con* 
sldered  as  historical.  Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  irreducible  residntim  of 
religious  truth  which  an  inquiry  into  the  "  Ethics  of  Belief  *'  leaves  upon  our  hands* 
And  we  cont*?nd  that  no  quibble  of  the  old  scholasticism  even  in  its  uld«^st  dotage 
oonld  he  more  imbecile  than  the  question  about  the  "Ethics  of  Belief,"  if  the 
instinctive  forecasts  of  the  human  soul — sentimental  gropin^s  in  the  dark,  some 
people  'ivould  CJill  them — are  not  to  l>e  taken  into  account  and  consulted  with 
reverential  assiduity.  "They  can  tell  you  nothing/'  say  the  whole  agnostic 
school.  Pardon  us,  but  they  can.  They  do.  Tliey  tell  us  of  certain  blanks 
which  must  be  fiUed  up  at  peril  of  all  *'  Ethics"  whatever  i  at  peril  of  all  rhyme  or 
reason  for  caring  a  dead  straw  about  one  belief  rather  than  another.  Tboy  indi- 
cate these  blanks  with  a  voice  which  has  never  been  silenced  yet,  which  will  never 
h©  silenced  till  th<^  human  heart  has  ceojBed  to  throb,  Thrit  in  response  to  its 
throbbings  God  manifests  himself  at  sundry  times  find  in  divers  manners,  and  that 
the  Eoul  then  feels  and  knows  that  the  blank  i^  filled,  we  do  in^leed  tjclievo.     But 
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that  is  another  matter.  Oar  present  concern  is  to  insist  that  though  there  can 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  no  direct  proof  of  a  Divine  Will  and  a  perf ect»  though 
undisclosed  moral  order  in  the  universe*  there  is  indeed  proof  which  not  only 
justifies  but  compels  belief  of  the  kind,  which,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  treats  with  the  coldest  irony  that  is  consistent  with  a  roughly  serious 
cannonade  of  some  of  its  less  logical  and  consistent  outworks. 

The  arg^ument  for  the  objective  reality  of  those  religious  ideas  for  which  Professor 
Clifford  would  maintain  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  is  thus  (so  we  contend)  unanswer- 
able though  indirect ;  and  is  (so  we  contend)  implicit  in  every  appeal  to  Duty  in 
the  high  sense.  But  the  case  does  not  stop  there.  Professor  Bain  has  noticed  the 
peculiar  "  heated  atmosphere  "  which  seems  naturally  to  accompany  the  action  of 
certain  of  our  feelings.  He  might  well  notice  it ;  might  well  have  expressed  wonder 
at  the  fact.  It  is  in  our  opinion  full  of  significance.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  true 
that  at  those  times  when  human  nature  is  raised  by  intense  emotion  to  the  high 
heroic  or  poetic  level — in  the  hour  of  passionate  grief,  passionate  love,  passionate 
joy,  passionate  pain,  passionate  absorption  into  the  beauty  or  terror  of  nature — ^let 
us  suppose  it  to  be  true  that  at  such  times,  human  nature  most  certainly  and  most 
-powerfully  makes  forecasts  of  its  relations  to  God  and  the  infinite  future ;  opens  its 
ears  to  receive  and  does  receive,  "  tidings  of  invisible  things  "  which  it  has  no  doubt 
are  "authentic  tidings."  Let  us  suppose,  in  other  words,  that  when  the  best  and 
finest  natures  are  at  their  beet  and  highest  they,  by  internal  compulsion,  believe  and 
aflfirm  implicitly,  and  are  ready  to  believe  and  aflBrm  explicitly,  "  the  things  that 
•never  can  be  proved  "  by  ordinary  scientific  methods.  If  this  be  so,  shall  it  go  for 
nothing  ?  We  assert  that  it  is  so.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  work  an  argument 
like  this  without  lapsing  into  something  that  looks  like  arrogance ;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  the  dignity  and  hopes  of  human  nature,  and  not  the  superiority  of  any  one  human 
being  over  another,  that  is  in  question  here.  Is  it  not  at  least  plausible  that  our 
best  moments  are  the  moments  in  which  we  feel,  to  go  no  higher,  so  keen  a 
craving  to  touch  divine  things  and  know  them  for  real,  that  longing  is  for  the 
time  indistinguishable  from  assurance  ?  We  are  taking  pains  not  to  put  this  too 
high :  we  do  not  say  what  we  ourselves  fully  believe,  namely,  that  God  speaks  to  the 
human  soul,  and  that  His  voice  is  known  when  heard — this  could  in  no  case  be  an 
argument  to  any  one  but  the  actual  subject  of  the  belief — all  we  submit  is  this. 
Eirst,  in  the  e2q[>erienco  of  the  individual  human  being  the  highest  moments  of  love 
and  heroism  contain  an  implicit  pledge  of  Divine  sympathy  and  endless  life. 
Secondly,  that  though  this  cannot  be  positively  proved  to  every  one,  and  may  even 
sound  idly  to  those  who  ore  deficient  on  the  side  of  tenderness  and  reverence,  it  is 
shown  to  be  at  least  very  probable  by  known  facts:  for  example,  by  the  unmistakable 
tone  and  accent  of  the  highest  literature,  and  by  the  unquestionable  character  and 
avowed  experience  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  good  and  the  most  devoted  workers 
for  it.  In  laying  down  these  propositions,  we  make  no  assumptions  in  favour  of 
formal  Christianity.  We  only  say  that  it  appears  as  if  there  were  no  working 
hypothesis  of  life,  duty,  and  progress  which  did  not  assume  the  sympathy  of  the 
Creator  with  the  creature,  and  the  continuous  development  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness of  a  Divine  Moral  Order. 

It  is  customary  to  dispose  of  arguments  like  these  by  the  remark  that  human  desire 
in  this  matter  proves  nothing.  But  does  it  not  ?  Not  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  moral  impulse  which  makes  Professor  Clifford  insist  upon  "truth  in  the 
inward  parts,"  and  truth  towards  others  at  whatever  risk  to  ourselves  ?  Surely,  the 
desire  proves  everything.  If  Nature,  or  whatever  power  we  choose  to  speak  of,  can 
be  false  in  this,  why  should  she,  or  it,  be  true  in  anything  ?  To  what  promise  of 
hers  can  we  for  one  moment  trust  if  here  she  lies  ?  Professor  Clifford  lays  it  down 
AS  absolutely  "  verifiable  "  from  within  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  good  and  to  be  true. 
Here  are  his  words : — 

"  That  it  is  right  to  be  beneficent  is  matter  of  inunediate  personal  experience;  for 
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when  a  tmm  retires  within  himself  and  there  iinds  sometliing.  ii-ider  and  niorclAsl; 
than  hi«  eoUtary  personality,  which  eaya,  *  1  want  to  do  right/  aa  well  oa.  *  1  want  to^ 
do  good  to  man/  ho  can  verify  by  direct  obserriition,  that  one  in&tinct  is  fotmded 
Tipon  and  agrees  f^l^ly  with  the  other/' 

It  is  not  our  htiBmess  to  exx>hun  how  upon  Frofe88(>r  Clifford's  principles  it  is  thftt 
a  man,  by  retiring  within  himself,  finds  within  himself  something  wider  and  deeper 
than  his  own  solitary  personality  $  but  so  it  is  laid  down  on  page  303,  in  the  January 
number  of  Hub  Bevisw.  That  a  manjindi  in  his  personal  comeiotumMa  iOinethi-nQ  icidcr 
and  deeper  than  Ms  evm  personality,  ig  an  alarmingly  mystical  proposition  for  Profeasor 
C3i0ord ;  but  we  cordially  accept  the  finding,  and  have  only  to  add,  that  unless 
something  else  be  found  in  the  same  place,  the  first  finding  is  without  authority  or 
justification. 

The  fact  is  that  when  men  of  fine  character,  who  love  truth,  Sds  Professor  Clifford 
eTidently  docs,  call  upon  their  fellow<men  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  truth's  sakei 
they  are  really  appealing  to  the  same  spiritual  residuum  (so  to  call  it)  in  human 
nature  as  those  who  believe  definitely  in  God  and  a  future  life ;  only  here  it  has  been 
thrown  back  into  a  state  of  incandescent  haze.  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  that 
**  general  trust  which  is  practically  infinite  **  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  has 
elJMfwhere  contend^  is  the  inevitable  and  irreducible  supplement  of  all  argumtnts 
from  probability  upon  which  we  found  naoral  conduct.  If,  in  any  age,  this  **  general 
trust,*'  thrown  back  into  incandescent  haze,  does  the  work  of  the  same  trust  wrought 
up  into  definite  abstract  form,  it  is  stUl  the  same  in  its  essence ;  and  when  the 
logical  faculty  comes  to  be  withdrawn  j  after  a  time,  from  concrete  tasks,  it  will  do  its 
old  work  upon  the  old  material,  and  we  shall  not  have  these  astonishing  anomalies. 


OUTWORKS  OF  FAITH. 


DB.  GEOBGE  MACDONAXD  has  recently  pubHshed  a  book  entitled  *' Thomas 
Wingfold,  Curate."*  Eead  in  fragments  the  work  fre*|ucntly  leaves  np^n 
the  mind  an  impression  of  great  power  and  beauty ;  but  taken  as  a  wl; 
Is  wandering,  fantastic,  and  wanting  in  g^rasp.  Now  the  story  and  the  char 
go  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  j  and  now  the  argument  plays  at  hide- 
and*seek  with  the  story.  This  Is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Dr.  MaoDonald  set  himself  to  work ;  but,  judged  by  its  intention  and  final  scope  in 
the  author's  mind,  the  book  is  singularly  appropriate  in  its  application  U*  the 
quostions  we  have  just  been  considering. 

Thomas  Bascombe,  barrister,  a  pronounced  agnostic*  is  in  love  (so  for  as  an 
agnofltic  can  be  in  love)  with  his  cousin,  Helun  Lingard.  Helen's  brother.  Leopold* 
hajs  committed  a  murder,  and  dies  of  remorse.  Partly  by  natural  anguish  ami 
partly  by  the  influence  of  Wingfold  and  a  friend  of  his,  Helen  becomes  poaaioaatcly 
awake  in  every  fibrt?  of  her  being.  After  her  brother*s  death,  while  she  is  in  tliis 
state  of  exaltation,  Bascombe  proposes  marriage  io  her.  From  the  aoene  in  which 
he  receives  his  dismissalj  we  extract  the  following  abbreviated  and  slightly  manipu- 
lated passages: — 

"  How  long  will  you  love  me/*  says  Helen^  **  if  I  tell  you  I  don't  love  jOn  ?** 

*'  Eieally,  Helen,  I  don't  see  how  to  answer  such  a  question/* 

"  TeU  me  then/*  said  Helen,  "  how  long  will  you  love  me  if  I  love  you  in 
return  P" 

"  For  ever  and  ever/' 


•  Thomaa    Wingfold,    Curate.      By  George   MacDonald,    Author   of   "  D»ivid 
IBlginbrod,"  "Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen/*  Ac.    London:  Hnrst  and  Blackctt. 
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"  Is  that  a  mere  form  of  speech  ?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  well  enough.    I  shall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  George,  I  never  could  love  a  man  who  believed  I  was  going  to  die  for  ever." 

"  But,  Helen/*  pleaded  Bascombe,  '*  if  it  can't  be  helped,  you  know  !— If  there 
should  l>e  anything  afterwards,  of  course  I  should  go  on  loving  you  to  the  very 
extreme  of  the  possible/' 

"  While  now  you  don't  love  me  enough  to  wish  I  may  live  and  not  die  !  Leaving 
that  out  of  view,  however,  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  love  I  should  have  to 
expect  of  you.  It  may  be  only  a  whim — I  can  prove  nothing  any  more  than  you — 
but  I  have  a — whim  then — to  be  loved  as  an  immortal  woman,  the  child  of  a  living 
God,  and  not  as  a  helpless  bastard  of  Nature  ! — I  beg  your  pardon — I  forget  my 
manners.  But  if  we  are  creatures  of  nothing,  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  our  souls 
against  that  fate,  what  mighty  matter  is  it  if,  thus  utterly  befooled  of  Nature,  we 
should  also  a  little  fool  ourselves,  by  believing  in  a  lovely  hope  that  looks  like  a 
promise,  and  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  true  ?  How  can  a  devotion  to  the  facts 
of  her  existence  be  required  of  one  whose  nature  has  been  proved  to  her  a  lie  ?" 

This,  in  language  fresh  from  a  woman's  heart,  is  the  very  argument  which  we 
have  just  been  using.  It  is  nothing  new.  That  the  soul,  walking  in  the  high  places 
of  emotion,  knows  she  must  go  higher  still,  and  for  ever  higher^  is  teaching  which 
could  be  quoted  in  ten  thousand  shapes  from  the  poets  and  the  wise  men ;  we  are 
only  glad  to  find  the  truth  so  simply  and  forcibly  put  in  a  book  containing  (we 
think)  a  good  deal  of  tortuous  thought  and  mere  verbal  fence. 

There  is  another'  particular  in  which  the  book  raises  questions  that  concern  the 
present  discussion.  Early  in  the  story  Bascombe,  with  some  insolence,  chaUenges 
Wingfold,  the  curate,  who  is  rather  a  poor  creature,  to  say  whether  he  believes  in 
the  religion  he  teaches  or  not.  Wingf old  is  dumbfoundered.  He  could  not  say  that 
he  believed.    He  had  never  thought  about  it : — 

"  This  much  remained  undeniable,  that  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  was 
denounced  as  a  humbug  in  the  hearing  of  one  who  ate  her  bread,  and  was  her 
pledged  servant,  his  very  honesty  had  kept  him  from  speaking  a  word  in  her  behalf ! 
He  must  go  home  and  study  Paley — or  perhaps  Butler's  Analogy — he  owed  the 
Church  something,  and  ought  to  bo  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  her.  Or  would  not 
Leighton  be  better  ?  Or  a  more  modem  writer — say  Neander,  or  Coleridge,  or  per- 
haps Dr.  Liddon  ?  Could  he  say  he  believed  there  was  a  God  ?  Or  was  not  this  all 
he  knew — that  there  was  a  Church  of  England,  which  paid  him  for  reading  public 
prayers  to  a  God  in  whom  the  congregation — and  himself — were  supposed  by  some 
to  believe,  by  others,  Bascombe,  for  instance,  not  ?  " 

The  curate's  first  impression  is  almost  to  the  effect  that  he  had  better  quit  his 
post  at  once ;  but  upon  reflection  he  finds  his  path  not  at  all  clear : — 

"  Here  was  a  man  who  could  not  pray,  and  yet  must  go  and  road  prayers  and 
preach  in  the  old  attesting  church,  as  if  he  too  were  of  those  who  knew  something 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty,  and  could  bring  out  from  his  treasury,  if  not  things 
new  and  surprising,  then  things  old  and  precious  !  Ought  he  not  to  send  round  the 
helhnan  to  cry  alovd  that  there  would  he  no  service  ?  But  what  right  had  he  to  lay  his 
troubles,  the  burden  of  his  dishonesty,  upon  the  shoulders  of  them  who  faithfully  believed, 
and  who  looked  to  him  to  break  to  them  their  daily  bread  ?  And  would  m>t  any  attempt 
at  a  statement  of  the  reasons  he  had  for  such  an  outrageow  breach  of  all  decorum  be 
taken  for  a  denial  of  those  things  concerning  which  he  only  desired  most  earnestly  to 
know  that  they  were  true  ?  For  he  had  received  from  somewhere,  he  knew  not  how  or 
whence,  a  genuine  prejudice  in  favour  of  Christianity" 

The  italics  here,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude,  are  ours  and  not  Dr.  ]iiao 
Donald's ;  they  serve  to  emphasize  for  the  moment  a  very  important  part  of  the 
case ;  from  which  we  must  in  the  meanwhile  pass  on. 

Under  the  advice  of  a  friend,  whose  spiritual  and  moral  force  is  much  greater 
than  his  own,  the  curate  continues  to  minister  in  the  church.    This  friend  adviseB 
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him  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  people,  and  among  other  devices  for  keeping  a 
clear  coDsdenoe»  to  preach  the  aermona  of  others,  openly  announcing  that  they  are 
not  hifi  own  and  that  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  about  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
but  that  he  ia,  like  many  others  who  are  nominally  ChiiBtians,  only  a  learner  or 
inquirer. 

Thifl  state  of  things  last*  for  some  time,  and  the  atory  ends  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  described  aa  equivocaL  WingfoM  delivem  a  difieourae — or  might  we  call 
it  a  manifesto  ? — In  which  he  declares  to  the  people  that  though  he  is  no  more  free 
from  doubt  than  other  people,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Christianity  is  the  best 
thing  under  heaven ;  that  there  is  no  such  path  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  loving  serrice  of  man  aa  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  has  disclosed  to  him ;  and 
that  thus  all  the  belief  in  his  power  gathers  itself  up  hopefully  around  the  life  and 
teiachSng  recorded  in  those  books. 

BsACombe,  as  may  be  expected,  denounces  Wingfold  as  a  hypocrite.  But,  though 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Wingfold  ought  to  have  sent  round  the 
crier  with  the  bell  at  the  time  whun  that  expedient  occurred  to  him  as  the  only  safe 
thing  for  his  conscience,— or  at  least  ought  to  have  withdrawn  at  once  from  liis  post 
as  a  teacher  of  religion — it  is  equally  difficult  to  call  him  a  hypocrite.  And  is  not 
his  case  typical  ? 

It  will  he  obsenrod — to  go  back  now  to  the  sentences  which  are  itaUcized^ — that 
Wingfold  had  what  he  calls  "a  prejudice  in  favour  of  Christianity;"  and  he,  in 
fact,  ends  with  such  a  prejudice,  only  it  is  now  very  greatly  strengthened.  Of 
course,  an  orthodox  Christian  is  likely  to  hold  himself  shut  up  to  the  duty  of  haring 
such  a  prejudice,  by  the  words,  **  If  any  man  wiD  do  his  wiH,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.*'  Equally  of  eom'se,  George  Bascombe  would  maintain  that  these  words 
constitute  a  charter  of  persecution,  or  at  least  furnish  an  excuse  for  it ;  becnuae 
they  seem  to  trace  back  unbelief  to  some  final  spring  of  moral  obliquity  or  imper- 
fect obedience. 

But  the  main  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Wingfold  the  logioaDy 
prior  question  of  the  truth  of  the  records  does  not  play  any  great  part,  or  perhaps 
any  part  at  all  in  the  case.  If  his  position  is  good  for  anything — for  his  own  purp^ieea 
we  mean — it  must  amount  to  this :— Without  a  certain  primary  faith  and  hope, 
duty  collapses,  and  all  queations  of  right  and  wrong  become  idle.  That  faith  and 
hoi)€,  and  this  seconAwy  one,  I  find  so  much  of  kin  that  I  cannot  separate  them.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  eyen  prove  that  the  second  as  it  stands  ia  not  true,  I  should  still 
have  to  say — then  MOtneihing  equivalent  must  be  true.  In  that  case,  the  matters 
which  I  now  hold  as  facts  would  for  me  pass  into  the  region  of  symbol ;  and  if  my 
faith  and  hope  are  sound,  their  equivalents  would  stand  disclosed  to  me. 

But^wQ  feel  Wingfold  might  continue — how  would  it  still  stand  with  thousands 
of  others ;  with  htmdreds  of  the  congregation  to  begin  with  ?  What  am  I  to  do 
with  "  yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door  ?  " 

It  is  a  question  which  few  men  brought  up  in  the  Christian  tradition  can  nowa- 
days escape,  unless  they  shirk  their  plain  duty  to  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Arthur  Dimmesdale  knew  very  well  that  if  he  had  only  whispered  in  the  car  d  the 
old  dame  whom  he  met  the  blasphemy  that  occurred  to  him,  she  would  have  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  street.  George  Bascombe  would  hardly  walk  into  the  chaml>er  of 
death,  and  talk  nihilism  while  some  one  was  reading,  **  I  am  the  resiu'rection  and 
the  life,"  to  the  weeping  friends.  Kow,  almost  every  day,  we  find  similar  flilficu]tii« 
arise  in  practice.  It  ia  the  case  of  Spinoza  and  his  landlady  over  again,  or  a  much 
harder  case.  With  half  the  people  we  meet,  it  is  Christianity  or  nihility.  Oix»rg<a 
Bascombe  may  say,  '*  The  sooner  a  superstition  is  out  of  the  way  the  better  i  we 
must  just  take  our  chance,  and  tell  the  trutli."  But,  from  lips  such  as  hia«  ths 
wozxis  have  a  sinister  sound.  And  it  mtist  be  borne  in  mind,  that  what  Wingfold 
says^  or  means  to  say,  is  this : — For  the  faith  which  I  hold,  in  its  ees^ntlalSy  oa 
•qniTslent  is  posiibla— I  cannot  treat  the  possibility  as  an  open  question. 
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Now  80  long  as  the  case  can  be  put  thns,  and  yet  the  charge  of  hypocrity  cannot 
be  made  good  against  men  like  Wingfold  (though  his  moral  policy  was  feeble  and 
blameworthy),  but  falls  back  blunted*  it  may  surely  be  said  that  when  we  have  con- 
demned to  the  very  utmost  all  time-serving,  whether  for  money.or  social  position,  and 
all  hushing-up,of.felt  difficulties,  the  question  how  to  deal  with  the  outworks  of  belief 
in  ignorant,  simple-hearted  believers,  is  one  which  might  well  give  the  boldest  un- 
believer i>ause,  and  must  be  a  i>atheticaUy  anxious  one  for  him  who  unwillingly 
doubts.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  or  suppose  that  men  like  Professor  CLifFord 
would  attack  "  yon  cottager."  But  then,  may  not  those  who  believe  some  things 
which  Professor  Clifford  does  not,  rightly  hesitate  to  attack  the  curate  who  goes  to 
read  with  the  cottager  P  The  curate's  faith  is  worth  little  if  it  will  not  help  him  to 
be  a  true  man,  true  in  full  confidence  that  the  Maker  and  Manager  of  this  world 
can  take  care  of  the  beliefs  of  the  creatures  in  it.  So  he  is  bound  to  inquire ;  he  is 
bound  to  profess  no  belief  that  he  does  not  share ;  he  is  boimd  especially  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  all  attempts  to  work  up  a  factitious  belief  because  it  i>ayB  or  is 
pleasant;  but  he  is  also  entitled  to  say  to  the  agnostic :  The  particular  inquiry  to 
which  you  invite  me  is  one  which  I  cannot,  without  self -stultification,  include  under 
any  conception  of  duty. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

MB.  SEBJEANT  COX  has  just  published  an  octavo  volume  of  about  200  pages 
with  the  above  title.*  Its  pretensions  are  of  the  most  moderate  kind,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  it  as  if  it  did  more  than  open  for  discussion  a 
veiy  large  and  difficult  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  plainly  felt  by  the  author 
himself.  It  is  surprising,  or  melancholy,  or  at  least  not  encouraging,  to  note  how 
many  pages  you  may  read  upon  a  subject  like  this,  and  how  much  anxious  and 
careful  thought  you  may  expend  upon  it,  and  yet  make  but  very  little  way  either 
for  your  own  guidance  or  that  of  others.  Though  our  laws  may  want  codifying, 
they  cannot  be  called  bad  ones,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are  not  wanting  in  flexi- 
bility. We  have  admirable  and  laborious  judges,  who  take  it  for  a  poor  compliment 
if  you  call  them  incorruptible.  An  innocent  person  is  very  rarely  convicted.  And 
yet  nobody  can  deny  the  inequalities  of  punishment  which  set  the  learned  Serjeant 
upon  writing  this  book.  It  appears  to  have  been  found  that  the  sentences  for  small 
offences  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions  exceed  in  severity  those  for  greater  offences  tried 
at  Assizes  !    At  all  events,  that  was  the  result  of  an  average  struck  some  years  ago. 

While  we  are  writing,  we  happen  to  take  up  the  report  of  two  cases  tried  at 
Maidstone  before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  a  judge  who  leans  to  severity  rather  than  to  the 
contrary.  Two  lads,  aged  seventeen  and  eighteen  respectively,  were  tried  for  high- 
way robbery,  with  violence,  and  for  a  further  assault  of  a  horrible  kind  upon  one  of  the 
persons  attacked — an  old  woman  of  sixty-eight !  The  prisoners  were  not  tried  upon 
a  second  indictment,  though  one  of  them  impudently  invited  trial.  Mr.  Justice 
Brett  observed  that  he  saw  no  object  in  proceeding  with  the  second  indictment,  and 
that  it  would  only  have  this  effect,  that  he  could  then  order  both  prisoners  to  be 
flogged  in  addition  to  "the  terrible  sentence"  of  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude 
which  would  now  be  passed  upon  them.     "  The  prisonera  left  the  dock  laughing." 

Immediately  after  this  a  school-mistress,  aged  thirty-six,  was  tried  for  the  man- 
slaughter of  her  husband.  She  was  a  most  passionate  woman :  upon  an  angry  dispute 
at  dinner  she  flung  at  her  husband  a  knife,  which  simply  cut  his  throat  and  killed  him. 
Her  remorse  had  been  extreme,  as  well  it  might  be.  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  remarking 
very  truly  that  she  had  narrowly  escaped  being  tried  for  murder,  sentenced  her 
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to  t^n  years*  penal  Bervitutle.  "  Tim  ^prisoner  fmnied,  and  was  cametl  oui  of  iht  d^ch 
in  an  inaenstbU  condiiion,** 

We  do  not  affirm  that  this  eentenco  was  undulj  severe ;  but  it  oertainlj  leema  as 
if  it  had  rather  been  suggcstiMi  bj  tho  fax^t  that  the  wretched  woman  had  tuurcvwlj 
escaped  hanging-  than  by  Uie  gravity  of  hjer  crime.  It  may  eafoly  be  aAtunod 
that  she  had  no  intention  to  h^irm  her  husband :  the  act  of  flinging  the  knife 
— which  was  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  a  visitor — wm 
perhaps  half-hystorical.  At  all  events,  the  ptmishment  will  fall  heavil}';  and 
if  the  object  of  State  punishment  for  cximu  be,  as  Mr.  Seijeant  Cox  nmintmm*,  to 
deter  others,  we  may  well  ask  whether  there  ia  any  probability  that  this  aentenoe 
will  have  much  deterrent  effect.  How  many  educated  women  are  at  thm  uiomtitit 
likely  to  come  under  any  temptation  to  fling  knives  at  their  husbands  ?  And  of  the 
whole  number,  how  many  will  see  the  report  of  this  case  P  A  severe  sentence  in 
such  a  case  as  this  is  not  like  a  severe  sentence  passed  upon*  say,  a  surgeon  or  a 
commercial  traveller;  for  in  instances  like  the  latter  the  whole  of  a  class  of  persons 
will  probably  know  of  an  eicemplary  punishment  inflicted  upon  any  one  oi  their 
dasfi.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  are  judges  on  the  bench  who  wc^uld  have 
inflicted  a  sentence  not  one  fifth  as  severe  as  the  one  in  question. 

Turning  to  the  case  of  those  two  young  "  braves,"  of  the  devU'a  regiment  of  the 
line,  we  do  not  And  our  dilGculties  diminish ;  though  certainly  Mr.  Justice  Brett  did 
not  deal  too  severely  with  them.  It  is  rather  sickening  to  reflect  that  those  nice 
young  fellows — in  all  probability  irretrievably  bad — will  have  to  be  fed  and  dressed 
and  hourrad  at  our  expense  for  fifteen  years.  Does  it  not  require  considerable  self- 
control  1  .>  ref x^in  from  the  suggestion  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  two 
powerful  young  brutes  who  could  half -Mil  an  old  man  and  womau,  and  in  addition 
behave  like  *'  the  Ottomites  "  to  the  latter,  aged  sixty-eight,  would  be  to  hang  or 
shoot  them  out  of  hand  ?  There  is,  or  was,  or  was  said  to  be,  a  tradition  that  & 
peculiar  blue  flower  grew  out  of  convicts*  graves.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  fancy  any 
flower  growing  out  of  the  graves  of  tlieae  young  brutes,  if  they  were  put  out  of 
sight.  But — why  did  not  Mr.  Justice  Brett  try  the  second  indictment,  when  he 
could  have  ordered  a  flogging  undo3*  it  ?  We  express  no  opinion  in  f  avoiu*  of  flogging, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  hanging  either ;  all  this  comment  is  hyx>othetieal ;  but  if 
flogging  is  a  good  thing,  these  "laughing"  ruffians  were  surely  proper  subjecta 
for  it. 

It  is  no  reflection  uix)n  any  particular  judge  to  say  that  the  "  principles."  to  use 
Serjeant  Cox's  word,  upon  which  th^  interfere  to  direct  or  qualify  the  action  of 
law  are  too  often  quite  obscure  to  the  lay  mind.  The  strongest  case  in  point  that 
oocurs  to  us  is  that  of  the  man  Toomer,  which  oceurred  while  Mr.  Wali^Kile  was 
Hoiue  Secretary.  There  is  a  crime  as  to  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  quotes  the  late 
BiiTon  Piatt  as  laying  it  down  (after  very  large  experienxse  in  euoh  cases)  that  it 

<tr  waa  committed.  This  dictum  was  net  intended  to  be  quite  absolute  i  but  the 
"  Opimon  of  that  acute  judge  and  man  of  the  world — on  opinion  shared  by  SerjeaJat 
Cox — ^waa  that  in  the  incalculably  larger  number  of  ea^es.  there  was  some  degree 
of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Toomer  was  tried  for  this  crime,  and  found 
guilty  upon  evidence  of  the  most  preposterously  flimi^  cha^'acter — such  as  a  sane 
man  would  not  whip  a  dog  upon.  Mr.  Justi«:e  Bhee  quietly  sentenced  him  io  (we 
believe  we  are  correct)  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

Nobody  likea  to  meddle  with  pitch,  and  thei'e  was  a  short  spell  of  silence.  But 
this  wa«  followed  by  such  an  outcry,  that  at  last  Mi*.  Wiilpcfle  ordered  the  release  of 
Toomer  after  he  had  been  in  prison  about  eix  months.  As  for  as  we  can  rtcoUect*  no 
explanation  was  ever  given  of  the  reaA>ns  which  kept  Mr.  Justice  Shee  from  bii>4i 
int^Hterenoe  in  this  case  as  was  within  his  competence* 

tJnlesa  we  are  mistaken  (which  is  possible  enough),  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  ju^ig*-. 
at  his  own  risk,  to  refuse  to  accept  a  verdict,  and  to  order  a  fresh  jury.  At  all 
erents  a  judge  has  some  power,  and  we  occasionally  see  it  exercised  in  cxtrem4» 
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cases.  Bat>  while  we  suffer  from  the  stupidity  of  juries^  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  suffer  also  from  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  judges.  They  have  all  their  theories 
and  prejudices^  and  we  can  distinctly  trace  them  in  the  sentences  they  pass.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  rightly  objects  to  a  "  sentimental  *'  judge ;  he  might  also  objeotj  and 
no  doubt  he  does,  to  a  moralizing  judge.  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  mention 
cases  of  late  years,  in  which  moralizing  judges  have  shown  by  their  addresses  to  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  the  strange  severity  of  their  sentences,  that  they  thought 
of  themselves  rather  as  instruments  of  Divine  reprobation  than  as  administrators 
of  the  law.  A  flagrant  case  occurred  lately  in  which  a  living  judge,  in  passing  a 
severe  sentence,  lectured  the  prisoner  on  his  wicked  abuse  of  9im  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  If  any  student  of  these  matters  is  anxious  to  see  how  the  varied  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  judges  work,  he  will  find  what  he  desires  in  the  cases  tried  for 
manslaughter  and  the  trials^  for  bigamy.  A  man  who  commits  bigamy  is  just  as 
great  a  criminal  if  he  was  married  at  the  reg^trar's  as  if  he  was  married  at  his 
parish  church.  A  judge  has  not  the  slightest  business  to  lecture  him,  much  less  to 
punish  him,  for  sacrilege  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  would  be  the  last  man  to  hope  too  much  from  such  a  volume  as 
he  has  prepared.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  task,  and  though  he  has  fulfilled  it 
with  thoughtf  ulness  and  moderation,  he  must  know  that  a  good  many  stones  will  be 
thrown  at  him.  Especially  we  fear  he  will  get  scolded  as  if  he  had  attempted  what 
he  disclaims.  Upon  the  general  theory  of  punishment  he  does  not  pretend  to  say 
anything  new.  For  his  purpose  he  classifies  crimes  under  these  heads  : 
I.  Crimes  of  Wantonness ; 
n.  Occasional  Crimes ; 

m.  Crimes  involving  Breach  of  Trust ; 

IV.  Crimes  of  Fraud; 
V.  Crimes  of  Passion ; 

VI.  Crimes  of  Violence; 
Vn.  Crimes  of -Cruelty  and  Brutality; 
Vm.  Prevalent  Crimes. 
And  though  he  has  nothing  very  original  to  say  about  the  "  principles  of  punish- 
ment **  (how  should  he  have  ?)  he  makes  a  great  many  sensible  comments,  and  tells 
a  few  instructive  stories.    The  opponents  of  the  lash  will  complain  that  he  has 
taken  for  granted  that  the  decay  of  garotting  is  due  to  the  terrors  of  the  cat. 
They  will  say,  not  proven.    And  he  will  not  escape  without  contradiction  on  other 
points.    But  everybody  will  agree  with  y^irn  upon  the  duty  of  leniency  to  first 
offences;  and  will  read  with  emotion  the  following  little  history  from  his  own 
experience : — 

"  A  man  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment 
for  larceny.  As  he  was  leaving  the  dock,  a  person  spoke  to  him  from  the  floor  of 
the  court,  and  he  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Seeing  this,  I  called  him  back  and 
inquired  what  it  was  that  had  so  grieved  him.—'  Oh,  my  Lord  V  he  said,  '  I  am 
told  that  my  poor  wife  died  in  childbed  last  night  from  sorrow  for  me,  and  I  was 
not  there  to  dose  her  eyes.*  At  once  I  resolved  to  trust  him.  '  If  you  will  give 
me  your  word  that  you  will  come  here  on  the  flrst  day  of  next  sessions  to  receive 
your  punishment,  you  shall  go  and  bury  your  wife.*  Those  about  me  were  sure  I 
should  never  see  him  again.  'I  put  you  upon  yoiur  honour,'  I  repeated;  'I  trust 
you.'  The  promise  was  given.  With  an  expression  of  extreme  gratitude  he  left  the 
court.  At  the  next  sessions  great  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  result  of  so  uncommon, 
and,  as  some  thought,  so  xmjustifiable,  an  experiment.  But  when  the  court  met»  the 
convict  appeared  as  he  had  promised,  in  mourning,  saying, '  I  am  come  as  I  pro- 
mised, to  take  my  sentence.'  After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  said,  'You  have 
behaved  well,  and  so  well  that  I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you  the  sentence  I  had  in- 
tended. In  the  hope  that  you  wiU  repent  the  past,  and  be  honest  for  the  future  I 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  retrieve  the  character  you  have  lost.    You  shall  go  on 
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jour  own  recognittnees  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  c&lleil  on.*  I  hftre  been 
informed  tJmi  lie  lias  profited!  bj  the  lesson,  and  has  since  presenred  tm  exeeUent 
character  for  honesty  and  indusfcry.*' 

One  topic  Serjeant  Cox  has  not  dwelt  upon.  But  surely  judges  and  jtirors 
anj  too  often  influenced  by  what  ifi  in  the  air,  not  to  say  Ijy  what  ifl  in  the  news- 
p&pers.  **  Cruelty  to  animalfl  '*  is  a  grave  offence ;  but  there  is  Bome thing  so  Indicrotyt^ 
at  well  as  painful,  al^out  the  fashion  of  severity  in  dealing  with  it«  wliich  has  set  in 
lately,  that  if  we  did  not  know  by  experienoo  how  th€J8e  faehions  in  punishment 
pass  away  after  a  time,  we  might  with  reason  begin  to  inquire  on  wlmt  pr<*j^ri%onaie 
Bcnle  we  might  soon  see  cruelty  to  human  beings  p>unished. 


FROM  1851  TO  1875. 


H' 


^ISTOET  and  News,  neo€«aary  as  they  are  to  one  another,  have  nerer  pxilled 
together  or  been  very  fast  fiiends.  News  belongs  to  that  indefinable  Pre- 
sent which  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  onlj  the  ever-advancing  line  betw^jen 
all  that  has  been,  and  all  that  is  to  be.  History  lags  behind,  tries  to  choose  its  pace, 
to  select  and  order  its  materials,  and  to  dominate  over  the  silent,  still,  and  unresisting 
realm  of  the  once  mightj  Past.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  made«  but 
it  yet  remains  a  imivereal  complaint,  whether  in  the  school  or  in  the  study,  that 
while  it  is  more  or  less  possible  to  muster  any  farmer  period  of  the  world's  progress* 
there  is  nothing  to  call  a  history  of  the  period  comprised  in  a  man's  own  life  and 
experience.  He  cannot  compare  his  own  reoollectdons,  or  his  own  comments,  with 
those  of  any  author  who  1ms  made  it  hia  business  t«5  survey  human  affairs  and  to 
sum  up  their  manifold  lessons  from  time  to  time  till  the  very  pi^es^at  hour.  What  we 
have  attempted  now  for  a  long  time,  in  the  form  of  an  Annual  Summary  of  the 
Events  of  the  Past  Year,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  history  immediately  evolved 
from  the  news  of  the  day — that  js,  from  their  publication  and  discussion— that  has 
yet  been  made«  When  one  takes  into  account  the  diMcultics  under  which  even  an 
Annual  Summary  must  be  done,  we  must  conclude  it  hardly  poeaible  to  strike  the 
baknce  of  human  afitairs  at  shorter  intervals.  The  comprehensive  survey  and 
solemn  attitude  of  the  historic  Muse  become  ridiculous  when  applied  to  the  smaller 
fragments  of  time.  A  series  of  Annual  Summaries  ought  to  leave  no  interval  and 
let  no  topic  slip  through.  It  ought  to  be  a  history,  for  even  Hist^Jiy  itself  does  not 
disdain  to  observe  the  alternations  of  activity  and  repose,  anticipation  and  retro- 
spection, that  in  public,  as  in  most  private  affairs,  go  along  with  the  seasons  of  the 
natural  year.  In  the  form  then  of  the  Summaries  presented  to  the  readers  of 
T}\c  Times  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  these  pages  are  a  hist^ory  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years— the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.** 

These  are  the  words,  somewhat  abbreviated,  with  which  the  preface  to  "  The 
Times  Summaries  for  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  "  opens.  They  express  a  felt  want* 
but  it  is  a  want  that  can  nwer  li>e  satisfied  in  the  form  which  it  thus  takes. 
Excellent  are  these  Annual  Summaries :  but  they  are  news  warmed  up  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  not  history :  nor  can  they  be.  They  will  bo  fine  material  for  the 
historian;  but  the  difference  l»etween  Idstorj  and  an  '*  old  almanack  "  is  one  that 
can  never  be  bridged  over.    ' 

Even  considered  as  material  for  history,  this  concentrated  r^chaugd  of  news  is  not 
all  the  historian  Wiints.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  annoliBt,  no  less  than  of  the  journalist 
— perhaps  it  is  more  his  doty — to  be  as  imx>artial  as  he  can  be  consistently  with 
truth.  No  doubt,  too,  that  is  also  a  part  of  tht*  duty  of  the  historian.  But  when 
events  are  near  at  hand,  when  it  is  with  the  yesterday  which  stirred  our  pulses  that 
we  have  to  deal,  can  we  attain  to  any  but  a  strained  and,  so  to  B}>eak,  partial,  im« 
partiality?    It  is  doubtful.     Does  the  historiaii  require  for  his  purpose  the  uaui> 
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paratively  colourless  and  unbiassed  records  of  the  annalisty  who  must  needs  czowd  a 
thousand  things  together  under  a  diminishing  glass,  or  would  he  rather  have  the 
trouble  of  contrasting  the  diffused  and  prejudiced  accounts  of  partisan  story-tellers* 
and  digesting  them  in  his  mind  ?  We  think  he  would.  History  is  more  .than 
chronicle.  There  must  be  time  for  standing  off  from  great  events  before  we  can 
see  them  in  their  true  proportions,  or  with  the  lights  and  shadows  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  historic  muse. 

All  this  we  have  no  doubt  the  Editor  of  this  bundle  of  summaries  would  admit ; 
but  the  little  book  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  much  usefulness.    Many  a  writer  of 
history  will  use  it  for  its  compact  scheme  of  events,  who  will  find  the  hlgh-and-dry 
antithetic  balance  of  the  manner  disturbing  to  the  historic  attitude.    There  is, 
comparing  the  earlier  with  the  later  summaries,  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  style, 
and  the  first  ends  with  a  classical  allusion  of  a  kind  which  would  now  be  said  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  old  fogeyism.    But  the  great  change  of  all  is  in  the  comparative 
lengths  of  these   yearly  compends.    The   first,   1851,  occupies  four  pages  and  a 
half.    Gradually  there  is  more  to  say,  or  at  least  more  is  said.    Towards  the  middle 
of  the  volume  we  find  about  twenty  pages  is  a  fair  length  for  a  summary.    At  the 
end  the  narration  of  its  events  of  the  year  occupies  over  thirty.    The  Editor  very 
truly  remarks  that  the  changes  with  which  the  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
crowded  are  not  exactly  of  the  kind  which  was  looked  for  in  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.    In  these  five-and-twenty  years  have  been  included  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  second  French  Empire,  the  American 
War,  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Spanish  Bevolutions,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  second  great  measure  extending  the  Suffrage,  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  National  Education  for  England;  the  gradual,  but  steady  and  sure 
rise  of  the  working  classes  into  greater  and  greater  power  and  importance ;  and 
the  awakening  of  the  agricultural  labourers.    These  are  all  matters  which  come 
strictly  within  the  province  of  a  newspaper  annalist.    But  there  have  been  other 
and  very  considerable  movements  of  which  it  was  more  difficult  to  say  much  in 
annual  summaries.     Different  estimates  will  be  formed  of  the  probabilities  of 
Disestablishment,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Church  of  England  is  far  from 
being  weaker  than  she  was  in  1850 ;  while  she  has,  in  various  ways,  allied  herself 
much  more  closely  with  the  most  stirring  thought  and  the  most  active  life  of  the 
country.    There  has  been,  within  its  borders,  a  steadily  growing  movement  in 
the    direction    of   Traditionalism,    Ceremonialism,    and    Sacerdotalism.      Boman 
Catholicism  (to  use  the  convenient  phrase)  has  greatly  advanced.    Its  leading  men 
come  more  frequently  to  the  front ;  its  propagandist  activity  is  manifest  in  the  best 
literature  especially ;  and  it  no  longer  excites,  among  educated  persons,  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  old  days.    Connected  with  the  immense  scientific-speculative  activity 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  scarcely  less  striking  historico-critical  activity 
manifested  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  there  has  been  an  eidensive  and 
powerful  revolt,  especially  among  educated  persons,  from  the  authority  of  all  forms 
of  religious  belief.    Lastly,  we  must  not  overlook  what  may  be  called  the  Art- 
movement,  which  has  had  and  is  having  important  consequences ;  though  its  history 
would  be  a  perplexing  one  to  write.    Of  course,  no  student  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  can  be  blind  to  the  immense  increase  of  temperance  propagandism  or  its  results. 
The  fate  of  the  world  might  have  been  different  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been 
shorter — so  we  have  all  read ;  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1874,  Liberals  had  to  learn 
bitterly  enough  what  a  small  thing  may  lead  to  the  reversal  of  a  coturse  of  national 
policy  which  had  been  proceeding  with  little  interruption  for  thirty  years.    It  is  a 
fact,  and  not  a  mere  smart  fiction,  that  the  "beer"  interest  destroyed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reduced  majority  of  sixty. 

The  mention  of  this  distinguished  name  may  be  permitted  to  remind  us  to  say 
that  there  are  two  gentlemen  who,  whenever  they  turn  up  in  these  summaries,  are 
treated  with  a  kind  of  reticence  that  too  often  looks  like  snubbing— Mr.  Gladstone 
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and  Mr.  Bright.  The  liomag^j  when  it  cannot  be  HYoided,  ho^  in  it  n  tonoh  of 
alienation  which  is  slightly  amusing.  What  will  Ij©  said  of  Mr,  GladBt/)n*^  in  the 
Biunni&ry  for  1S77,  it  would  be  raah  to  predict  in  detail ;  btit  we  aiiicerelj  hope  it 
will  not  be  said  that  he  proposed  to  drive  the  Tui'ka  out  of  Europe,  or  hinted  ftt 
the  poBsibility  of  such  a  thing.  We  ctin  assare  Sir  Henry  Elliot.  Sir  ChiU'lea 
Adderley,  and  all  whom  it  may  eonoem»  that  the  driTing  of  the  Turka  out  of 
Europe  was  diBcuBsed,  not  by  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day,  but  by  Addiaon*! 
political  upholsterer  two  hundred  years  ago.  "  He  told  us,  with  t\  aeeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  r«ad  from  Muscovy,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  a  storm  gathering  in  the  Black  Sea  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the  naval 
forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that  for  his  part  he  oould  not  wish  to  see 
the  Turk  driven  out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to 
our  wooUen  manufacture*  And  not  only  was  it  considered  undesirable  to  expel  the 
Turks,  it  was  considered  an  impracticable  thing.**  The  upholsterer  being  asked  for 
a  loan  of  lmlf-a-43rown,  the  TatUr  continues : — "  I  told  him,  if  he  pleaaed,  I  would 
give  Hm  five  shillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  great  Turk  was  driven 
out  of  Constantinople,  which  he  very  readily  accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid 
down  to  m©  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  affairs  of  Europe  now  stand," 
The  affairs  of  Europe  even  "now  stand**  so  that  the  Turk  cannot  be  driven  out  of 
Hurope ;  but  before  The  Time^  issues  its  next  budget  of  summaries  we  may  hope  to 
8e«  a  considerable  approach  to  what  the  greatest  etatesman  of  the  oentnxy  fea]}j 
did  suggest — and  perhaps  something  moi*e  and  better. 


PROPHETS  AND  PROPHECY  IN  ISRAEL  * 

THIS  volume  of  700  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Muir,  which  is  sanctioned 
by  Dr.  Kuenen,  is  a  book  for  theological  students,  though  the  author  haa 
written  it  with  an  eye  to  general  readers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  to  foUow  him  in  his  criticism.  We  do  not  now  prof*jss  to  discusa  it  from 
any  point  of  view  whatever,  or  even  to  analyze  it,  though  we  shall  give  some  account 
of  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  general  rtjader  will  care  to  follow  the  author 
through  so  long  an  exajuinatlon  of  the  subject,  because  when  once  the  old-faahioned 
belief  in  Hebrew  prophecy  is  given  up,  or  even  shaken^  the  mind  rapidly  seisaa* 
without  hplp,  upon  the  main  lines  on  which  any  alternative  theory  must  be  ooa- 
strueb^d.  As  for  Dr.  Kuenen  of  Leyden,  he  is  already  so  well  known  to  theological 
students  in  this  country  that  it  is  unneoeaeary  to  say  that  his  theory  of  the  character 
and  history  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  what  is  sometimes  called  the  •'  organic"  as  dis- 
tinguiahf  d  from  the  supernatural.  The  prophets,  according  to  this  view,  were  not 
inspired  to  foretell  future  events — they  were  simply  men  of  great  moral  and  spiritu&I 
fervour,  whose  predictions,  when  they  made  any,  were  simply  such  impassioned 
teecaats  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  men  who  believed  with  more  or 
Ins  definiteness  that  they  wore  able  to  speak  to  the  nation  *'  the  word  of  Jahveh.*' 
Of  oourae  the  Messianic  prophecies  are  examined ;  and  the  New  Testament  exegesis 
generally*  The  oonclusiou  is  that  none  of  the  prophecies  w«ire  "fultillod**  in  the 
old-fa^oned  senae;  and  that  such  practical  fulfilment  as  may  be  recorded  in  a  ft?w 
cases  was  nothing  remarkable  or  unaccountable*  The  prophets  diffored  among 
thems**lves;  the  memhere  of  the  inner  and  outer  circle  especially.  Their  work 
Gxeroisi^  aa  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  national  polity  as  a  whole  j  but  they 


•  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel  s  an  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry.  By 
Dr*  A.  ICuonen,  Prof^tssor  of  Theology  in  the  Univt^rsity  of  Leyden.  Tmnslatod 
from  tlie  Dutch  by  thu  Bev.  Adam  Mikuy,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Muir, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.    Longmans  k  Co. 
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Iftid  the  foundation  of  that  ethical  monotheism  which,  in  ita  tranaformed  shape,  we 
now  know  as  Christianity. 

This  m  a  verj  brief  aocount  of  Dr.  Knetnen'a  book,  to  which  we  hope* to  z^tiim  at 
Boxnie  fatnre  Umep  Perhaps  it  is  hardlj  neoessarj  to  quote  anything  from  I>r« 
Muir'6  summary  j  but  a  few  sentences  may  be  admitted : — 

**  Israeli tish  prophecy  was  not  a  anpematuMi  phenomenon,  deriyed  from  divine 
inspimtion ;  but  was  a  result  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  chaxacter  attained  by 
the  prophets  whose  writings  hare  been  tJfimsmitted  to  us.  This  moral  and  religious 
character  was  iteelf  the  slowly- matured  growth  of  ages^  the  seers  and  soothsayeni 
in  whom  the  first  beginnings  of  prophecy  were  manifested,  having  stood  on  a  much 
lower  BpfritUJtl  level,  and  entertained  a  less  worthy  conception  of  Jahveh'a  nature 
and  attributes,  thiin  were  eventually  reached  by  their  sneceaaora.  The  latter  were 
persiuded  that  Jahveh  was  a  holy  and  righteous  €K>d,  who  must  necessarily  reward 
his  faithful  and  obedient  servants  with  earthly  prosperity,  and  punish  with  temporal 
punxshment  those  who  forsook  him  and  transgresaed  his  oomnmndments.  They 
consequently  predicted  evil  as  the  certain  lot  of  the  offenders,  unless  they  repented, 
and  a  liappy  future  for  the  righteous,  if  they  cM^ntinued  to  do  well.  At  the  mna 
time  the  prophets  were  convinced  that  Israel  was  Jahveh' s  chosen  people,  and  they 
therefore  conceired  that  a  most  glorious  future  awaited  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this 
favoured  nation  ;  these  wore  the  ideas  which  inspired,  and  found  expression  in,  their 
prophecies.  But  prediction  was  not  in  reality  regarded  by  them  as  their  principal 
function  ;  and  they  did  not  attach  primary  importance  to  the  literal  and  immediate 
f  iildlment  of  their  promises  and  threatenings,  being  convinced  that  at  some  time 
and  in  some  way  or  other  the  divine  decrees  which  they  announced  would  be  sub- 
stantially accomplished.    They  were,  above  all,  preachers  of  righteousness*" 

Dr.  Kuenen  is  decidedly  an  arid  writer.  He  is  wanting  in  height,  warmth,  and 
spirilual  apprehensiveness ;  but  he  is  candid  and  patient*  He  dedicates  his  work  to 
Dr*  Mnir^  and  acJEnowledges  in  a  very  graceful  manner  the  merits  of  Mr.  Milroy'a 
translation — adding  that  Mr.  Milroy  has  corrected  him  in  a  few  phices. 


PHCEBE  JUKIOK.* 

DAEK  will  be  the  day  which  gives  us  the  last  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Mrs. 
Margaret  Mai  tland  of  Simnyside;"  but  we  are  not  sorry  that  this  is  the 
"Last  Chronicle  of  Carlingford'*  which  we  are  to  have  from  her  welcome 
pen.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  falling  off — '*  Phcebo  Junior,"  tlie  daughter  of  our 
old  friend  with  the  pink  shouldere  (who  has  married  Mr.  Beecham,  now  settled  in 
London),  is  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  finished  portraits  ever  drawn  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  It  is  well  also  that  she  is  a  very  agreeable  girl,  for  oth^wise  the  story 
wotild  be  unpleasant.  Of  course  the  story  could  not  exist  without  her,  or  some  one 
else  to  give  it  unity  i  but  what  we  mean  is  that  this  bit  of  the  old  Tozer  "  strain" — 
grafted  and  trained  and  watched  and  tended,  and  brought  down  t<o  the  latest  date, 
even  to  Chinamania — is  just  the  mediating  power  that  was  wanted*  And  most 
dejcterously  has  Mrs.  Oliphant  used  her.  There  is  something  exceedingly  subtle 
about  this  bdy^s  female  characters— the  remark  may  seem  almost  idle,  but  we 
doubt  if  she  has  bid  justice  done  to  her  in  this  respect »  Look  at  MUlicent  in 
'*  Three  Br<:»therR,*'  and  then  at  Phoebe  Junior,  and  you  will  admit  that  you  do  not 
know  where  else  to  turn  for  similar  character-painting.  It  ia  all  done  under  your 
ey<>«,  and  yet  it  is  conjtiring.  Phcebe  is  a  wonderful  creature.  What  an  inscrutable 
mutture  of  stubborn  honesty^  worldly  wisdom,  real  kindness,  quiet  sensitlveneBB^ 


•  Phoebe  Junior :  A  Last  Chronicle  of  Carlingford.    Three  Yolmnes.    Bj  Mrs, 
Oliphant.    (Second  Edition.)    London ;  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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and  entire  self-possession  is  this  charming  hussy !  And  how  perfectly  natural  & 
product,  as  we  hinted  just  now,  of  the  Tozar  genius,  born  into  a  world  a  few  yeara 
older,  and  submitted  to  the  influence  of  London  culture  in  a  West-end  Dissenting 
community,  instead  of  to  that  of  a  little  country  town,  where  a  small  cheesemonger 
is  the  Diotrephes  of  the  church ! 

One  of  our  reasons  for  our  joy  that  the  Carlingford  series  ends  here  is,  indeed, 
that,  as  Tozer  would  say,  "  our  Phcebe  is  not  to  be  beat."  But  there  is  another 
reason.  Horace  Northcote,  the  blazing  young  Liberationist  of  this  story,  marries 
Ursula  May,  clergyman's  daughter,  and  retires  from  Carlingford : — 

"Tm  one  as  is  qualified  to  give  what  you  may  call  a  casting-vote,'  said  Tozer, 
'  being  the  oldest  deacon  in  Salem,  and  one  as  has  seen  generations  coming  and  going. 
And  as  for  church  and  chapel,  I' re  served  'em  both,  and  seen  the  colour  of  their 
money,  and  there's  them  as  has  their  obligations  to  me,  though  we  needn't  name  no 
names.  But  this  I  will  say,  as  I'm  cured  of  clever  men  and  them  as  is  thought 
superior.  They  ain't  to  be  calculated  upon.  If  any  more  o'  them  young  intellectuals 
turns  up  at  Carlingford,  I'll  tell  him  right  out,  "You  ain't  the  man  for  my  money." 
I'll  say  to  him  as  bold  as  brass,  "  I've  been  young,  and  now  I'm  old,  and  it's  my  convic- 
tion  as  clever  young  men  ain't  the  sort  for  Salem.  We  want  them  as  is  steady- 
going,  and  them  as  is  consistent ;  good  strong  opinions,  and  none  o'  your  charity, 
that's  what  we  wants  here." ' 

"  Now  Tozer  had  loved  clever  yotmg  men  in  his  day  more  well  than  wisely,  as 
everybody  knew,  and  this  deliverance  carried  all  the  more  weight  in  consequence, 
and  was  echoed  loudly  by  one  general  hum  of  content  and  applause. 

"  Northcote  took  this  very  quietly,  but  he  retired,  after  he  married  Ursula,  from  the 
office  of  pastor,  for  which  he  was  not  fitted,  and  from  the  Liberation  Society,  and  various 
other  societies,  coming  to  see  that  Disestablishment  was  not  a  panacea  for  national 
evils  any  more  than  other  things.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  quoting  his  brother-in- 
law,  Beginald  May,  as  the  best  man  he  knew ;  but  this  did  not  make  him  a  Church- 
man ;  for  naturally  he  could  not  say  the  same  of  other  members  of  the  same  class 
and  family.  He  was  shaken  out  of  his  strong  opinions  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
this  was  good  for  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  warlike  disposition,  and  not  to  have 
something  which  he  could  think  the  devil's  own  stronghold  to  assail,  was  a  drawback 
to  him, 'and  cramped  his  mental  development." 

As  far  as  "society"  is  concerned,  the  long  feud  between  Church  and  Dissent  is 
thus  "  made  up"  at  the  end  of  the  Carlingford  story.  But,  all  the  way  through,  the 
treatment  of  these  topics  from  the  society  point  of  view  has  not  been  any  more 
satisfactory  to  deeply  serious  readers  than  Northcote's  secession  from  the  post  of 
fighting-man  was  to  him.  There  has  been  something  wanting  all  along;  and 
though  we  cannot  wish  the  Carlingford  series  unwritten, — while  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  wish  the  books  different, — we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  no  portion  of  that 
series  has  Mrs.  OHphant  done  full  justice  to  her  own  deepest  sense  of  that  truth 
which  we  must  all  live  and  die  by.  We  are  not  partisans ;  we  represent  neither 
Church  nor  Dissent ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  iK>Htical  question  between  them  is  not 
solved  by  showing  how  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  can  be  made  to  like  each  other 
in  society,  or  by  showing  a  fiery  young  Liberationist  in  the  act  of  learning  that 
Church  has  advantages,  and  Dissent  disadvantages.  In  real  life  the  fiery  young 
Liberationist  would  not  have  talked  to  Beginald  May,  the  Church-sinecurist,  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  him  talk.  He  would  have  said,  "  The  inconveniences  you 
allege  in  our  economy  are  the  incidents  of  human  infirmity ;  but  the  wrong  things 
we  allege  in  yours  are  the  inevitable  result  of  your  institutions." 
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CRIPPS  THE  CARRIEE.* 

MB.  BLACEMOBE  has  a  place  of  his  own  among  noTelists,  and  lie  is  ceriainly 
not  likely  to  lose  it.  Ton  do  not  go  to  tlie  author  of  "  Loma  Doone  "  and 
"  Oradock  Nowell "  for  anything  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  what  you 
exx>ect  elsewhere  in  the  way  of  fiction.  The  stoiy  that  you  read  may  be  called  a 
novel— or,  at  leasts  it  may  rank  for  a  time  with  the  books  of  the  season ;  but  you  will 
put  the  book  up  on  the  shelyee  in  choice  company  when  you  have  gone  through 
it»  and  you  will  carry  away  some  unfading  figures  for  the  pictare  gallery  of 
your  mind.  Nobody  who  reads  the  present  story  will  ever  forget  Zachary  Cripps 
the  carrier,  and  his  brother  Tickuss,  or  Leviticus.  Mr.  Blackmore's  rustics  ace 
wonderfully  done.  There  is  no  reason  why  Cripps  should  almost  fill  the  canvas ; 
the  part  he  plays  in  the  narrative  was  quite  consistent  with  his  occupying  a  very 
subordinate  place ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  neither  does  nor  suffers  anything 
in  particular,  Cripps  not  only  justifies  the  name  of  the  story — he  makes  us  feel  that 
he  is  the  medium  through  which  we  have  to  lay  hold  of  it.  The  narrative  itself  is 
romantic  enough— probably  Mr.  Blackmore  will  not  be  hurt  if  we  say  it  is  a  tissue 
of  improbabilities.  In  other  hands  it  might  be  very  pathetic ;  but  though  the  strong 
plot-interest  caxries  us  on  to  the  end,  we  are  not  much  moved  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  old  squire,  who  for  a  time  loses  his  daughter.  In  the  kind  of  pathos  that  belongs 
to  such  a  situation,  a  simpler  touch  than  Mr.  Blackmore's  is  required.  The  author's 
maiiner  is  not  so  involved  as  that  of  Mr.  George  Meredith ;  but  still  it  is  involved. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  thought  sometimes  looks  fkr-fetched — ^but  Mr. 
Blackmore  makes  you  bide  his  time.  There  is  a  certain  reserve  about  his  humour ; 
a  "crust"  or  shell  to  his  thought,  and  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  he  took  a  sly  pleasure 
in  suddenly  snapping  a  thread.  Tou  come  upon  an  exquisite  bit  of  natural  beauty 
or  somethlog  which  promises  a  long  stretch  of  humorous  suggestion ;  but  the  author 
is  off  and  away  to  something  else  long  before  you  are  satisfied. 

"Cripps  the  Carrier"  is  none  of  your  ea^^going  modem  stories,  in  which  the 
incidents  reel  themselves  out,  like  parlour  conversation.  The  plot  opens  upon  you 
at  the  very  first,  and  is  wrought  out  by  hundreds  of  minute  touches.  Mr.  Black- 
more  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  novelists — ^if  you  are  to  get  much  pleasure  out  of 
him,  you  must  give  him  the  reins  entirely — ^he  is  your  master  for  the  time  being,  and 
will  let  nothing  happen  but  as  he  pleases.  His  tastes  and  culture  look  backward 
rather  than  forward.  He  would  much  rather  quote  Sophocles  than  write  about  a 
"dynamic  smile."  Far  away  from  those  quaintly  idyllic  pages  are  the  half -slipshod, 
half -pretentious  mysteries  of  the  modem  dialect.  You  must  really  attend  to  Mr. 
Blackmore  before  you  have  hold  of  his  best  and  choicest.  There  never  were  books 
that  would  less  bear  "sampling"  than  his,  but  we  are  tempted  to  eztraxit  a 
fragment  or  two  of  dialogue  between  Zachary  Cripps  the  carrier,  and  his  half- 
honest  brother  Leviticus  : — 

"  'What  be  the  reason,  then,'  Zachary  went  on,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  fa^» 
of  Tickuss,  'that  thou  hast  been  keeping  thyself  and  thy  pigs  out  o'  market,  and 
even  thy  waife  and  children  to  home,  same  as  if  'em  had  gotten  the  plague  ?  And 
what  be  the  reason,  Leviticus  Cripps,  that  thou  fearest  to  go  to  a  wholesome  public- 
house,  and  have  thy  pint  of  ale,  and  see  thy  neighbours,  as  behooveth  a  God-fearing 
man  ?  To  my  mind,  either  thou  art  gone  daft,  and  the  woman  should  take  the  lead 
o'  thee,  or  else  thou  art  screwed  out  of  honest  ways.' 

"The  Carrier  now  looked  at  his  brother,  with  more  pity  than  suspicion.  .  •  • 
Leviticus  saw  his  chance,  and  seized  it. 
% 

•  Cripps  the  Carrier:  A  Woodland  Tale.  By  Bichard  Doddridge  Blackmore, 
Author  of  "  Loma  Doone,"  "  Alice  Lorraine,"  &c,  London :  Sampson  Low,  MaxstoDr 
Searle,  and  Bivington. 
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**  *  Copaaming  of  goin*  to  public-houae,  I  would  never  be  too  particuliur*  A  mim 
may  do  it,  or  a  maji  may  not.  according  to  manner  of  bis  tbings  at  home,  or  his  own 
little  brew,  or  the  temper  of  his  wife.  I  would  not  blame  him,  nor  jet  pmiiie  him^ 
for  things  as  he  knoweth  beet  about.  To  make  light  of  a  man  for  not  going  to 
public,  is  the  name  aa  to  bl&me  him  for  stopping  from  church,  A  man  as  careth 
lor  good  opinion  goeth  to  both,  but  a'  cannot  alwaja  do  it.  And  I  ain't  a  been  in 
church  now  for  more  nor  a  week  of  Sundays/ 

'*The  force  of  this  reasoning  came  home  to  Cripps.  If  a  man  was  unable  to  goto 
churchj  there  was  good  room  for  arguing  that  his  duty  towards  the  pubHc-bouio 
must  not  be  too  rigidly  exacted/' 

It  is  no  common  humourist  who  wfites  like  this,  and  "  Crippa  the  Carrier  **  is  ]u» 
common  book.    We  are  glad  to  see  it  reproduced  in  one  handsome  volume. 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT  • 

WE  do  not  know  what  baa  prompted  this  new  edition  of  the  poems  of  th# 
**  Com  Iaw  Ehymer  ;'*  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  poems  ought  to 
hare  been  accompanied  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a  biogmphy,  how* 
ever  short.  There  is  plenty  of  material — in  print — and  Ebenezer  Elliott  was  a 
most  picturesque  and  suggestive  figure.  Unless  our  memory  faila  us  much,  some 
poems  are  suppresaed  in  this  collection— perhaps  because  of  their  bitter  pewonalitys 
but  the  poet's  sincerity  of  purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  his  simplicityv  oould  have 
borne  any  burden  that  attached  itself  to  his  somewhat  boyish  heats  of  political 
puBsion.  Some  would  say  hatred,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the  man's  hatreds.  He 
WIS  something  like  Lander  in  that  respect ;  or  at  least  like  Blckena'  copy  of  him, 
Boythom  in  "  Bleak  House/*  He  was  never  wholly  free  from  a  poet's  compunctions* 
If  he  •'  hated"  Wellington,  it  was  as  a  symbol ;  as  "bread-tax  winning  Famineton," 
and  not  otherwise.  In  spite  of  his  recorded  ''indignation  *'  when  some  one  spoke  of 
com -law  landlords  as  "  amiable  men/'  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  find  them 
"  amiable  **  in  private  intercourse. 

We  have  spoken  of  Ebenesser  Ellioti*s  simplicity  and  of  his  heats  as  boyish,  and  in 
truth  he  was  simple  and  boyish  all  his  life.  All  his  notions  of  himself  are  juvenile 
in  tonei,  the  writing  of  one  who  never  stopped  to  think  twice  t  who  bad  a  quick  but 
not  greedy  eye  to  his  own  interests ;  with  whom  it  would  be  a  word  and  a  blow ;  and 
forgiveness  us  quick  as  the  anger.  In  Elliott's  writings  there  is  one  striking  mark 
of  the  boyish,  crude  enthusiast— he  is  for  ever  writing  fresh  native  rhymes  to  heroes 
who  strike  his  fan<^.  Now  it  is  Brougham  i  now  it  is  Bowring ;  now  it  is  Jeremy 
Bentham ;  now  it  is  Charles  Hindley  ;  now  it  is  one  of  the  great  unknown.  Yet  we 
may  easily  be  very  sure  that  Elliott's  opinion  of  Brougham  or  Bentham  was  not  wortb 
the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  that  it  was  liable  to  bitter  reversal  the  next 
week*  The  man  is  all  apostrophe.  It  is  **  HaU  T*  and  **  Oh  thou !" — ^note  of  admi- 
ratios  after  note  of  admiration ;  blessing  and  bun  in  rapid  succession ;  and  not  toQ 
much  to  show  for  it  after  all. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Elliott  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  goodnian  too — he 
was  both.  But  he  was,  boy  and  lad,  of  the  genus  dunce;  was  in  maturity  a  trades- 
man and  politician  more  than  a  poet ;  and  ho  niL'ver  conquered  for  himself  u  lit«inLry 
manner  entirely  his  own*  We  have  to  read  him  cJiref  ully  in  order  to  get  a  firm  hold 
of  his  best.  If  we  read  him  harshly  we  are  apt  to  say,  *'  This  is  like  Bums ;  and  that 
is  like  Crabbe ;  here  is  Byron ;  and  there  is  Landor :  this  is  poetic  rhetoric,  and  this 


•  The  Poetical  Works  of  Kbene«©r  Elliott .  Edited  by  his  Son,  Edwin  Elliott, 
Kector  of  St.  John's,  Antigua*  A  Kew  and  Pterised  Edition.  Two  Vc»iumi«» 
liondon :  Henry  S.  King  A  Co. 
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18  poetic  epigram — ^bnt  where  is  the  simplicity  of  poetry  ?  "  Opening  at  random, 
we  alight  upon  the  closing  lines  of  the  "  Village  Patriarch : " — 

"  The  Patriarch  died !  and  th^  shall  be  no  more. 
Yes,  and  the  sailless  worlds  which  nayigate 
Th'  unutterable  deep  that  hath  no  shore. 
Will  lose  their  starry  splendour,  soon  or  late. 
Like  tapers,  quenched  by  Him  whose  will  is  fate ! 
Yes,  and  the  Angel  of  Eternity, 
Who  numbers  worlds,  and  writes  their  names  in  Hght» 
Ere  long,  O  Earth,  will  look  in  vain  for  thee. 
And  start,  and  stop  in  his  unerring  flight. 
And,  with  his  wings  of  sorrow  and  aflright. 
Veil  his  impassion*  d  brow,  and  heav'nly  tears  ! " 

Is  this  poetry  ?  Hardly.  True,  it  is  as  good  as  much  of  Campbell,  and  better. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  rather  the  sort  of  thing  that  puzr^ors  of  "Elegant  Extracts" 
and  "Beadings  for  Elocutionists"  delight  in,  than  what  the  lovers  of  poetry  remem- 
ber without  an  effort,  and  dwell  upon  when  the  tired  soul  seeks  a  resting-place. 

But  stiU  there  is  force  and  fire  enough  in  such  writing  as  this  to  make  a  reader 
fresh  to  Elliott's  work  turn  the  page  again ;  and  the  following  is  in  a  much  better 
vein: — 

"  Ask  not  the  unreplying  tomb, 
'Where  are  the  dead?' 
But  ask  the  hawthorn-bloom, 
Betuming  still 
To  Yale  and  hill ; 
The  verdure,  spread 
Wide  as  the  seas ; 
The  flowers,  the  trees. 
The  river's  song; 
The  gain  that  laughs,  the  loos  that  weeps. 

The  strong  deed  of  the  strong. 
That  ever  works,  and  never  sleeps 
Or  ask  the  ever-taking,  ever-giving. 

Deep  ocean,  and  blue  sky ; 
And  they  will  teU  thee,  that  the  dead  are  living 
And  cannot  die." 

And  so  is  the  following  wail : — 

"  Child,  is  thy  father  dead  ? 

Father  is  gone ! 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ? 

Gk>d's  will  be  done ! 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed ; 
Better  to  die  than  wed ! 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head  ? 

Home  we  have  none  ! 

"  Father  clamm'd  thrice  a  week, 

God's  will  be  done ! 
Long  for  work  did  he  seek. 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak ; 
Why  did  his  master  break  ? 

God's  will  be  done ! " 
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This  is  pathetic;  but  it  is  weU-nigh  grotesque — there  is  a  total  want  of  the 
fluidity  of  good  poetry,  and  there  is  not  in  the  sixteen  lines  one  that  will  bear  isola- 
tion. There  is  even  some  obscurity  in  the  construction.  We  may  be  sure  that 
"  Better  to  die  than  wed"  means  "To  die  is  better  for  such  poor  people  as  we  are 
than  to  get  married  as  your  father  and  I  did  " — ^but  the  bare  words  do  not  express 
that  meaning.  "Clammed"  is  a  north-country  word  which  means  farted,  and 
nobody  dreams  of  wishing  it  altered ;  but  the  line — 

"Why  did  his  master  breoft?" 

issuing  after  such  utter  commonplace  as 

"  Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak/' 
is  in  bad  plight. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  EUiotf  s  manner  in  description : — 

"  When  daisies  blush,  and  wild-flowers,  wet  with  dew ; 
When  shady  lanes  with  hyacinths  are  blue ; 
When  the  elm  blossoms  o'er  the  brooding  bird. 
And,  wild  and  wide,  the  plover^B  wail  is  heard ; 
Where  melts  the  mist  on  mountains  far  away. 
Till  mom  is  kindled  into  brightest  day; 
No  more  the  shouting  youngsters  shall  convene. 
To  play  at  leap-frog  on  the  village-green. 
While  lasses,  ripening  into  love,  admire. 
And  youth's  first  raptures  cheer  the  gazing  sire. 
The  Ghreen  is  gone !  and  barren  splendours  gleam. 
Where  hiss'd  the  gander  at  the  passing  team. 
And  the  gay  traveller  from  the  city  praised 
The  poor  man's  cow,  and,  weaiy,  stopp'd  and  gazed." 

This  has  not  an  intensely  original  ring ;  but  it  is  good ;  and  perhaps  a  third  of 
these  poems — not  more — ^is  up  to  the  mark  of  our  quotations. 


SPINOZA :  1677  AND  1877. 


ADDBESS  DELIVEBED  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MONUMENT  AT  THE  HAGUE 

ON  218T  FEBEUABY. 


ON  this  day  two  hundred  years,  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  about 
this  same  hour,  there  lay  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  on 
the  quiet  quay  of  the  Pavilioengragta  few  paces  hence,  a  poor 
man,  whose  Ufe  had  been  so  profoundly  silent  that  his  last  sigh 
was  scarcely  heard.  He  had  occupied  a  retired  room  in  the  house 
of  a  worthy  pair,  who,  without  understanding  him,  felt  for  him 
an  instinctive  veneration.  On  the  morning  of  his  last  day  he  had 
gone  down  as  usual  to  join  liis  hosts;  there  had  been  religious 
services  that  morning ;  the  gentle  philosopher  conversed  with 
the  good  folk  about  what  the  minister  had  said,  much  approved 
it,  and  advised  them  to  conform  themselves  thereto.  The  host 
and  hostess  (let  us  name  them,  their  honest  sincerity  entitles  them 
to  a  place  in  this  beautiful  Idyl  of  the  Hague  related  by  Golems), 
the  Van  der  Spycks,  husband  and  wife,  went  back  to  their  devo- 
tions. On  their  return  home,  their  peaceful  lodger  was  dead. 
The  funeral  on  the  25th  of  Februaiy  was  conducted  like  that  of 
a  Christian  believer  in  the  new  church  on  the  Spuy.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  greatly  regretted  the  disappearance  of 
the  sage  who  had  lived  amongst  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
His  hosts  preserved  his  memory  like  a  reUgion,  and  none  who 
had  approached  him  ever  spoke  of  him  ^vithout  calling  him, 
according  to  custom,  "  the  blessed  Spinoza." 

About  the  same  time,  however,  any  one  able  to  track  the  current 
of  opinion  setting  in  among  the  professedly  enlightened  circles  of 
the  Pharisaism  of  that  day,  would  have  seen,  in  singular  contrast, 
the  much-loved  philosopher  of  the  simple  and  single-hearted  be- 
come the  bugbear  of  the  narrow  orthodoxy  wliich  pretended  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  truth.     A  wretch,  a  pestilence,  an  imp  of 
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hell,  the  most  wicked  atheist  that  ever  Kved,  a  man  steeped 
in  crime  —  this  was  what  the  soUtary  of  the  PaviHoengragt 
grew  to  be  in  the  opinion  of  right-thinking  theologians  and 
philosophers  I 

Portraits  were  spread  abroad  exhibiting  him  as  "  bearing  on  his 
face  the  signs  of  reprobation."  A  distinguished  philosopher,  bold 
as  he,  but  less  consistent  and  less  completely  sincere,  called  him 
"a  wretch/*  But  justice  was  to  have  her  day.  The  human 
mind,  attaining,  in  Germany  especially,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  a  more  enUghtened  theology  and  a  wider 
pHlosophy,  recognized  in  Spinoza  the  precursor  of  a  new  gospel. 
Jacobi  took  the  pubKc  into  his  confidence  as  to  a  conversation  he 
had  held  with  Lessing.  He  had  gone  to  Lessing  in  hopes  of  en- 
listing his  aid  against  Spinoza.  What  was  his  astonishment  on  find- 
•ng  in  Lessing  an  avowed  Spinozist !  'Ev  koI  ttSv,  said  Lessing  to 
aim — this  is  the  whole  of  philosophy.  Him  whom  a  whole  century 
had  declared  an  atheist,  Novalis  pronounced  a  "  God-intoxicated 
man."  His  forgotten  works  were  pubUshed,  and  eagerly  sought 
after.  Schleiermacher,  Goethe,  Hegel,  Schelling,  all  with  one  voice 
proclaim  Spinoza  the  father  of  modem  thought.  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  some  exaggeration  in  this  first  outburst  of  tardy 
reparation ;  but  time,  which  sets  everything  in  its  place,  has  sub- 
stantially ratified  Lessing's  judgment,  and  in  the  present  day  there 
is  no  enlightened  mind  that  does  not  acknowledge  Spinoza  as  the 
man  who  possessed  the  highest  God-consciousness  of  his  day.  It 
is  this  conviction  that  has  made  you  decree  that  his  pure  and 
lowly  tomb  should  have  its  anniversary.  It  is  the  common 
assertion  of  a  free  faith  in  the  Infinite,  that  on  this  day  gathers 
together,  in  the  spot  that  witnessed  so  much  virtue,  the  most 
select  assembly  that  a  man  of  genius  could  group  roimd  him 
after  his  death.  A  sovereign,  as  distinguished  by  intellectual 
as  by  moral  gifts,  is  among  us  in  spirit.  A  prince  who  can  justly 
appreciate  merit  of  every  kind,  by  distinguishing  this  solemnity 
with  his  presence,  desires  to  testify  that  of  the  glories  of  Holland 
not  one  is  alien  to  him,  and  that  no  lofty  thinking  escapes  his 
enlightened  judgment,  and  his  philosophic  admiration. 


The  illustrious  Baruch  de  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  at 
the  time  when  your  Republic  was  attaining  its  highest  degree  of 
glory  and  power.  He  belonged  to  that  great  race,  which  by  the 
influence  it  has  exerted  and  the  services  it  has  rendered,  occupies 
so  exceptional  a  place  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Miraculous  in 
its  own  way,  the  development  of  the  Jewish  people  ranks  side  by 
side  with  that  other  miracle,  the  development  of  the  Greek  mind ; 
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for  if  Greece,  from  the  first,  realized  the  ideal  of  poetry,  of  science, 
of  philosophy,  of  art,  of  profane  life,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  Jewish 
people  has  made  the  reUgion  of  humanity.  Its  prophets  in- 
augurated in  the  world  the  idea  of  righteousness,  the  revindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  weak — a  revindication  so  much  the  more  violent 
that,  all  idea  of  future  recompense  being  unknown  to  them,  they 
dreamed  of  the  realization  of  the  ideal  upon  tliis  earth  and  at 
no  distant  period.  It  was  a  Jew,  Isaiah,  who,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  dared  affirm  that  sacrifices  are  of 
little  importance,  and  that  one  thing  only  is  needful,  purity  of 
heart  and  hands.  Then,  when  earthly  events  seemed  irremediably 
to  contradict  such  bright  Utopias,  Israel  can  change  front  in  a  way 
unparalleled. 

Transporting  into  the  domain  of  pure  idealism  that  kingdom  of 
God  with  which  earth  proves  incompatible,  one  moiety  of  its  children 
founds  Christianity,  the  other  carries  on,  through  the  tortures  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  imperturbable  protest :  "  Hear,  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  one ;  holy  is  his  name."  This  potent  tradi- 
tion of  ideahsm  and  hope  against  all  hope — this  religion,  able  to 
obtain  from  its  adherents  the  most  heroic  saciifices,  though 
it  be  not  of  its  essence  to  promise  them  any  certainty  beyond 
this  life — this  was  the  healthy  and  bracing  mediimi  in  which 
Spinoza  developed  himself.  His  education  was  at  first  entirely 
Hebraic;  the  great  Uterature  of  Israel  was  his  earliest,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  his  perpetual  instructress — was  the  meditation  of 
all  his  life. 

As  generally  happens,  Hebrew  literature,  in  assuming  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  sacred  book,  had  become  the  subject  of  a  conventional 
exegesis,  much  less  intent  upon  explaining  the  old  texts  according 
to  the  meaning  in  their  authors'  minds  than  on  finding  in  them 
aliment  for  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  day.  The  pene- 
trating mind  of  the  young  Spinoza  soon  discerned  all  the  defects 
of  the  exegesis  of  the  Synagogue ;  the  Bible,  as  taught  him,  was 
disfigured  by  the  accumulated  perversions  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  He  determined  to  pierce  beyond  these.  He  was, 
indeed,  essentially  at  one  with  the  true  fathers  of  Judaism,  and 
especially  with  that  great  Maimonides  who  foimd  a  way  of  intro- 
ducing into  Judaism  the  most  daring  speculations  of  philosophy. 
He  foresaw  with  wondrous  sagacity  the  great  results  of  the  critical 
exegesis  destined  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later  to  afford 
the  true  meaning  of  the  noblest  productions  of  Hebrew  genius. 
Was  this  to  destroy  the  Bible?  Has  that  admirable  literature 
lost  by  being  imderstood  in  its  real  aspect  rather  than  relegated 
outside  of  the  common  laws  of  humanity  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
truths  revealed  by  science  invariably  surpass  the  dreams  that 
science  dispels.      The  world  of  Laplace    exceeds   in   beauty    I 
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imagine,  that  of  a  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  pictured  the  uni- 
verse to  himself  as  a  casket  on  the  Ud  of  which  the  stars  gKde 
along  in  grooves  at  a  few  leagues  from  us.  In  the  same  way  the 
Bible  is  more  beautiful  when  we  have  learnt  to  see  therein — ranged 
in  order  on  a  canvas  of  a  thousand  years — each  aspiration,  each 
sigh,  each  prayer  of  the  most  exalted  reUgious  consciousness  that 
ever  existed,  than  when  we  force  ourselves  to  view  it  as  a  book 
unlike  any  other,  composed,  preserved,  interpreted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  human  intellect. 

But  the  persecutions  of  the  middle  ages  had  produced  on 
Judaism  the  usual  effect  of  all  persecution ;  they  had  rendered 
minds  narrow  and  timid.  A  few  years  previously,  at  Amsterdam, 
the  imfortunate  Uriel  Acosta  had  cruelly  expiated  certain  doubts 
that  fanaticism  finds  as  culpable  as  avowed  increduUty.  The 
boldness  of  the  young  Spinoza  was  still  worse  received ;  he  was 
anathematized,  and  had  to  submit  to  an  excommunication  that  he 
had  not  courted.  A  very  old  history  this!  Rehgious  conununions, 
beneficent  cradles  of  so  much  earnestness  and  so  much  virtue,  do 
not  allow  of  any  refusal  to  be  shut  up  exclusively  Tvdthin  their 
embrace ;  they  claim  to  imprison  for  ever  the  life  that  had  its 
beginnings  within  them ;  they  brand  as  apostasy  the  lawful  eman- 
cipation of  the  mind  that  seeks  to  take  its  flight  alone.  It  is  as 
though  the  egg  should  reproach,  as  ungrateful,  the  bird  that 
had  escaped  therefrom:  the  egg  was  necessary  in  its  time, — when  it 
became  a  bondage  it  had  to  be  broken.  A  great  marvel  truly 
that  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  should  feel  hinist-lf  cramped  in  his 
cell,  that  Luther  should  not  prefer  his  monkisli  vows  to  tliat  far 
holier  vow  which  man  by  the  very  fact  of  his  being  contracts 
with  truth.  Had  Erasmus  persisted  in  his  monastic  routine,  or 
Luther  gone  on  distributing  indulgences,  they  would  have  been 
apostates  indeed.  Spinoza  was  the  greatest  of  modern  Jews,  and 
Judaism  exiled  him :  nothing  more  simple ;  it  must  have  been  so, 
it  must  be  so  ever.  Finite  symbols,  prisons  of  the  infinite  spirit, 
will  eternally  protest  against  the  effort  of  Idealism  to  enlarge 
them.  The  spirit  on  its  side  struggles  eternally  for  more  air  and 
more  light.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Synagogue 
denounced  as  a  seducer  the  one  who  was  to  raise  the  maxims  of 
the  Synagogue  to  unequalled  glory.  And  the  Christian  Church, 
how  often  has  she  not  driven  from  her  breast  those  who  should 
have  been  her  chiefest  honour  !  In  cases  like  these  our  duty  is 
fulfilled  if  we  retain  a  pious  memory  of  the  education  our  child- 
hood received.  Let  the  old  Churches  bo  free  to  l^rand  with 
criminaUty  those  who  qi  '■hey  shall  not  succeed  in  obtain- 

ing from  us  p      "— "•  gr  ^  since,  after  all,  the  harm  they 

^»  able  fc"  >arnfl  to  the  good  they  have 
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Here  then  we  have  the  excommunicated  of  the  synagogue  of 
Amsterdam  forced  to  create  for  liimself  a  spiritual  abode  outside 
of  the  home  which  rejected  him.  He  had  great  sympathy  with 
Christianity,  but  he  dreaded  all  chains, — ^he  did  not  embrace  it. 
Descartes  had  just  renewed  philosophy  by  his  firm  and  sober 
rationalism.  Descartes  was  his  master;  Spinoza  took  up  the  problems 
where  they  had  been  left  by  that  great  mind,  but  saw  that 
through  fear  of  the  Sorbonne  his  theology  had  always  remained 
somewhat  arid.  Oldenburg  asking  him  one  day  what  fault  he 
could  find  with  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  of  Bacon, 
Spinoza  repKed  that  their  chief  fault  lay  in  not  sufficiently 
occupying  themselves  with  the  First  Cause.  Perhaps  his  reminis- 
cences of  Jewish  theology,  that  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews 
before  which  he  often  bows,  suggested  to  him  higher  views,  and 
more  sublime  aspirations  in  this  matter.  Not  only  the  ideas  held 
by  the  vulgar,  but  those  even  of  thinkers  on  Divinity,  appeared  to 
him  inadequate.  He  saw  plainly  that  there  is  no  assigning  a 
limited  part  to  the  Infinite,  that  Diviaity  is  all,  or  is  nothing; 
that  if  the  Divine  be  a  reaUty  it  must  pervade  all.  For  twenty 
years  he  meditated  on  these  problems  without  for  a  moment 
averting  his  thoughts.  Our  distaste  nowadays  for  system  and 
abstract  formula  no  longer  permits  us  to  accept  absolutely  the  pro- 
positions within  which  he  had  thought  to  confine  the  secrets  of 
the  Infinite.  For  Spinoza,  as  for  Descartes,  the  universe  was  only 
extension  and  thought ;  chemistry  and  physiology  were  lacking 
to  that  great  school,  which  was  too  exclusively  geometrical  and 
mechanical.  A  stranger  to  the  idea  of  life,  and  those  notions  as 
to  the  constitution  of  bodies  that  chemistry  was  destined  to 
reveal — too  much  attached  still  to  the  scholastic  expressions  of 
substance  and  attribute — Spinoza  did  not  attain  to  that  living 
and  fertile  Infinite  shown  us  by  the  science  of  nature  and  of  history 
as  presiding  in  space  unbounded,  over  a  development  more  and 
more  intense;  but,  making  allowance  for  a  certain  dryness  in 
expression,  what  grandeur  there  is  in  that  inflexible  geometrical 
deduction  leading  up  to  the  supreme  proposition  :  "  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  Substance  to  develop  itself  necessarily  by  an  infinity 
of  infinite  attributes  infinitely  modified  I"  God  is  thus  absolute 
thought,  universal  consciousness.  The  ideal  exists,  nay,  it  is  the 
tnie  existence  ;  all  else  is  mere  appearance  and  frivolity.  Bodies 
and  souls  are  mere  modes  of  which  God  is  thes^  substance ;  it  is 
only  the  modes  that  fall  within  duration,  the  substance  is  all  in 
eternity.  Thus,  God  does  not  prove  himself,  his  existence  results 
from  his  sole  idea ;  everything  supposes  and  contains  him.  God 
is  the  condition  of  all  existence,  all  thought.    If  God  did  not 
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exist,  thought  would  be  able  to  conceive  more  than  nature  could 
furnish,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Spinoza  did  not  clearly  discern  universal  progress ;  the  world, 
as  he  conceives  it,  seems  as  it  were  crystallized  in  a  matter  which 
is  incorruptible  extension,  in  a  soul  that  is  immutable  thought ; 
the  sentiment  of  God  deprives  him  of  the  sentiment  of  man  ;  for 
ever  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite,  he  did  not  suflSciently  perceive 
what  of  the  Divine  conceals  itself  in  relative  manifestations ;  but 
he,  better  than  any  other,  saw  the  eternal  identity  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  all  transitory  evolutions.  AVhatever  is  Kmitcd 
seems  to  him  frivolous  and  unworthy  to  occupy  a  philosopher. 
Bold  in  flight,  he  soared  straight  to  the  lofty  snow-covered 
summits,  without  casting  a  glance  on  the  rich  display  of  life 
springing  up  on  the  mountain's  side.  At  an  altitude  where  every 
breast  but  his  own  pants  hard,  he  lives,  he  enjoys,  he  flourishes 
there  as  men  in  general  do  in  mild  and  temperate  regions.  What 
he  for  his  part  needs  is  the  glacier  air,  keen  and  penetrating.  He 
does  not  ask  to  be  followed ;  he  is  like  Moses,  to  whom  secrets 
unknown  to  the  crowd  reveal  themselves  on  the  heights ;  but  be 
sure  of  this — ^he  was  the  seer  of  his  age,  he  was  in  his  own  day 
the  one  who  saw  deepest  into  God. 

m. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  all  alone  on  those  snowy 
peaks,  he  would  turn  out  in  human  affairs  wrong-headed,  Utopian, 
or  scornfully  sceptical.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  incessantly 
occupied  with  the  application  of  his  principles  to  human  society. 
The  pessimism  of  Hobbes  and  the  dreams  of  Thomas  More  were 
equally  repugnant  to  him.  One-half  at  least  of  the  "  Theologico- 
PoKtical  Treatise"  which  appeared  in  1670,  might  be  reprinted 
to-day  without  losing  any  of  its  appropriateness.  Listen  to  its 
admirable  title : — **  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  continens  dis- 
sertationes  aliquot,  quibus  ostenditur,  libertatem  philosophandi 
non  tantimi  salva  pietate  et  reipublicaB  pace  posse  concedi,  sed 
eamdem  nisi  cum  pace  reipubhcae  ipsaque  pietate  toUi  non  posse." 
For  centuries  past  it  had  been  supposed  that  society  rested  on 
metaphysical  dogmas.  Spinoza  discerns  profoundly  that  these 
dogmas,  assumed  to  be  necessary  to  hxmianity,  yet  cannot  escape 
discussion ;  that  revelation  itself,  if  there  be  one,  traversing,  in 
order  to  reach  us,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  is  no  less  than 
all  else  amenable  to  criticism.  I  wish  I  could  quote  in  its  entirety 
that  admirable  Chapter  XX.,  in  which  our  great  pubKcist  establishes 
with  masterly  skill  that  dogma — ^new  then,  and  still  contested 
in  our  own  day — ^which  styles  itself  liberty  of  conscience. 

^  The  final  end  of  the  State,"  he  says,  ^'  consists  not  in  dominating  over 
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men,  restraining  them  by  fears,  subjecting  them  to  the  will  of  others,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  permittmg  each  one  to  live  in  all  possible  security;  that 
is  to  say,  in  preserving  intact  the  natural  right  of  each  to  live  without 
injury  to  himself  or  others.  No,  I  say,  the  State  has  not  for  its  end  the 
transformation  of  men  from  reasonable  beings  into  animals  or  automata ;  it 
had^  for  end  so  to  act  that  its  citizens  should  in  security  develop  soul  and 
body,  and  make  free  use  of  their  reason.  Hence  the  true  end  of  the  State 
is  liberty.  Whosoever  means  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  should 
never  act  in  opposition  to  his  decrees;  but  each  has  the  right  to  think  what 
he  will,  and  to  say  what  he  thinks,  provided  he  content  himself  with 
speaking  and  teaching  in  the  name  of  pure  reason,  and  do  not  attempt  on 
his  private  authority  to  introduce  innovations  into  the  State.  For  example, 
a  citizen  who  demonstrates  that  a  certain  law  is  repugnant  to  sound  reason, 
and  holds  that  for  that  cause  it  ought  to  be  abrogated — if  he  submit  his 
opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to 
establish  and  to  abolish  laws,  and  if  meanwhile  he  acts  in  no  wise  contrary 
to  law — ^that  man  certainly  deserves  well  of  the  State  as  the  best  of 
citizens.     .     .     . 

"  Even  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  so  stifling  men's  liberty,  and  laying 
such  a  yoke  upon  them  that  they  dare  not  even  whisper  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  sovereign,  never  most  singly  can  they  be  prevented  from 
thinking  as  they  will.  What  then  must  ensue  1  That  men  will  think  one 
way  and  speak  another;  that  consequently  good  faith — a  virtue  most 
necessary  to  the  State — will  become  corrupted ;  that  adulation — a  detest- 
able thing — and  perfidy  will  be  had  in  repute,  entailing  the  decadence  of  all 
good  and  healthy  morality.  What  can  be  more  disastrous  to  a  State  than 
to  exile  honest  citizens  as  evil-doers  because  they  do  not  share  the  opinions 
of  the  crowd  and  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  feigning  1  What  more  fatal 
than  to  treat  as  enemies  and  doom  to  death  men  whose  only  crime  is  that 
of  thinking  independently  ?  The  scaffold,  which  should  be  the  terror  of 
the  wicked,  is  thus  turned  into  the  glorious  theatre  where  virtue  and 
toleration  shine  out  in  all  then*  lustre,  and  publicly  cover  the  sovereign 
majesty  with  opprobrium.  Beyond  question  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
learnt  from  such  a  spectacle — to  imitate  those  noble  martyrs ;  or  if  one 
fears  death,  to  become  the  cowardly  flatterers  of  power.  Nothing,  then, 
is  so  full  of  peril  as  to  refer  and  submit  to  divine  rights  matters  of  pure 
speculation,  and  to  impose  laws  on  opinions  which  are,  or  may  be,  subjects 
of  discussion  among  men.  If  the  authority  of  the  State  limited  itself  to 
the  repression  of  actions  while  allowing  impunity  to  words,  controversies 
would  less  often  turn  into  seditions." 

More  sagacious  than  many  so-called  practical  men,  our  speculator 
sees  perfectly  well  that  the  only  durable  Governments  are  the 
reasonable,  and  that  the  only  reasonable  Governments  are  the 
constitutional.  Far  from  absorbing  the  individual  in  the  State, 
he  gives  him  solid  guarantees  against  the  State's  omnipotence. 
He  is  no  revolutionary,  but  a  moderate ;  he  transforms,  explains, 
but  does  not  destroy.  His  God  is  not  indeed  one  who  takes  pleasure 
in  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  odour  of  incense,  yet  Spinoza  has  no 
design  whatever  to  overthrow  religion  ;  he  entei-tains  a  profound 
veneration  for  Christianity,  a  tender  and  a  sincere  respect.  The 
supernatural,  however,  has  no  meaning  in  his  doctrine.  According 
to  his  principles  anything  out  of  nature  would  be  out  of  being 
and  therefore  inconceivable.  Prophets,  revealers,  have  been  men 
like  others  : — 
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*'  It  is  not  thinking  but  dreaming,"  he  says,  "  to  hold  that  propheta 
have  had  a  liuman  body  aiid  not  a  human  soul,  and  that  consequently  their 
knowle^Jge  and  their  ^sensations  have  been  of  a  different  nature  from  ours/* 
^'  The  prophetic  faculty  has  not  been  tbe  dowry  of  one  people  only,  thi? 
Jewish  people.  The  quality  of  Son  of  God  has  not  lieen  the  privilegtj  of 
one  man  only.  ...  To  state  my  views  opctnly,  1  tell  you  that  it  i^ 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  know  Christ  after  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  speak  of  tliat  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  that  eternal  Wisdom  of 
God,  which  has  manifested  itself  in  all  things,  and  more  fully  in  the  human 
soul,  and  above  all  in  Jesus  Christ.  Without  this  wisdom  no  one  c-au 
attain  the  state  of  beatitude,  since  it  alone  teaches  us  what  is  true  aud 
what  is  false,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  ...  As  to  what 
certain  Churches  havo  added,  ,  .  .  I  have  expressly  warned  you  that  I 
do  not  know  what  they  mean,  and  to  speak  frankly  I  may  cxDnfess  that 
tlioj  seem  to  me  to  be  using  the  same  sort  of  language  as  if  they  spoke 
of  a  circle  assuming  the  nature  of  a  square/* 

Was  not  this  exactly  what  ScUeiermacher  said  ?  and  as  to 
Spinoza,  the  fellow-founder  with  Richard  Simon  of  Biblical  exe- 
gesis, was  not  he  the  precursor  of  those  liberal  theologians  wba 
have  in  our  own  day  shown  that  Christianity  can  retain  all  its  gloiy 
mthout  Bupematm-alism  ?  His  letters  to  Oldenburg  on  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Qirist  and  of  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul 
nnderstood  it,  are  mastei-pieces  which  a  hundred  years  later 
would  have  served  as  the  manifesto  of  a  whole  school  of  critical 
theology. 

In  the  eyes  of  Spinoza  it  signifies  little  whether  mysteries  be 
understood  this  way  or  that,  provided  they  be  imderstood  in  a 
pious  sense.  Religion  has  one  aim  only,  piety;  and  we  are  to 
appeal  to  it  not  for  metaphysics  but  for  practical  guidance.  At 
bottom  there  is  but  one  single  thing  in  Scripture  as  in  aD 
revelation :  "  Love  your  neighbour.'*  The  fruit  of  religion  is 
blessedness ;  each  one  participating  in  it  according  to  his  capacity 
and  his  efforts*  The  souls  that  are  govei-ned  by  reason — ^the 
philosophic  souls  that  have  even  in  this  world  their  hfe  in  God — 
are  safe  from  death ;  what  death  takes  from  them  is  of  no  value ; 
but  weak  or  passionate  souls  perish  almost  entirely,  and  deuth, 
instead  of  being  for  them  a  simple  accidentj  involves  the  foundation 
of  their  being,  .  .  •  The  ignorant  man  who  lets  himself  be  swayed 
by  blind  passions  is  agitated  in  a  thousand  different  directions  by 
external  causes,  and  never  enjoys  true  peace  of  soul ;  for  him 
ceasing  to  suffer  means  ceasing  to  be.  The  soul  of  the  wise  man^ 
on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  be  troubled.  Possessing  by  a 
kind  of  eternal  necessity  the  consciousness  of  itjself  and  of  God 
and  of  things,  ho  never  ceases  to  be,  and  ever  preserves  the  eoul^e 
true  peace, 

Spinoza  could  not  endure  his  system  to  be  considered  irreligious 
or  subversive.  The  timid  Oldenburg  did  not  ooneeal  from  him 
that  some  of  his  opinions  seemed  to  certain  readei^s  to  tend  to  the 
overthrow  of  piety.     **What(jver   accords  v»itb   reasOM."   replied 
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Spinoza,  "is  in  my  beKef  most  favourable  to  the  practice  of 
virtue."  The  pretended  superiority  of  coarsely  positive  concep- 
tions as  to  religion  and  a  future  life  foimd  him  intractable.  "Is  it, 
I  ask,  to  cast  off  reUgion,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  to  acknowledge 
God  as  the  Supreme  Good,  and  thence  to  conclude  that  he  must 
be  loved  with  a  free  soul  ?  To  maintain  that  all  our  felicity  and 
most  perfect  freedom  consists  in  that  love — that  the  reward  of  virtue 
is  virtue,  and  that  a  bUnd  and  impotent  soul  finds  its  punish- 
ment in  its  blindness — is  this  a  denial  of  all  reKgion  ?"  At  the  root 
of  all  such  attacks  he  traced  meanness  of  soul.  According  to  him 
any  one  who  felt  irritated  by  a  disinterested  religion  involuntarily 
confessed  reason  and  virtue  to  have  no  charm  in  his  eyes,  and 
that  his  pleasure  would  lie  in  living  to  indulge  his  passions  if  he 
were  not  restrained  by  fear.  "  Thus  then,"  he  would  add,  "  such  a 
one  only  abstains  from  evil  and  obeys  the  Divine  commandment 
regretfully  as  a  slave,  and  in  return  for  this  slavery  expects  from 
God  rewards  which  have  infinitely  more  value  in  his  eyes  than 
the  Divine  law.  The  more  aversion  and  estrangement  from  good 
he  may  have  felt,  the  more  he  hopes  to  be  recompensed,  and 
imagines  that  they  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  same  fear  as 
himself  do  what  he  would  do  in  their  case — that  is  to  say,  live 
lawlessly."  Spinoza  held  with  reason  that  this  manner  of  seeking 
heaven  was  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in 
pretending  to  gain  God's  favour  by  owning  to  him  that,  did  one 
not  dread  him,  one  would  not  love. 

IV. 

He  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with 
beliefs  in  which  few  admit  these  subtle  distinctions.  Cauic^  was 
his  motto,  and,  his  friends  having  made  him  aware  of  the  explosion 
that  the  "  Ethica  "  would  infallibly  produce,  he  kept  it  unpublished 
till  his  death.  He  had  no  Kterary  vanity,  nor  did  he  seek  celebrity 
— ^possibly,  indeed,  because  he  was  sure  to  obtain  it  without 
seeking.  He  was  perfectly  happy ;  he  has  told  us  so — ^let  us  take 
him  at  his  word.  He  has  done  still  better ;  he  has  bequeathed  us  his 
secret.  Let  all  men  Usten  to  the  recipe  of  the  "Prince  of  Atheists  " 
for  the  discovery  of  happiness — ^it  is  the  love  of  God.  To  love 
God  is  to  live  in  God.  Life  in  God  is  the  best  and  most  perfect 
because  it  is  the  reasonablest,  happiest,  fullest — in  a  word,  because 
it  gives  us  more  being  than  any  other  life,  and  satisfies  most  com- 
pletely the  fimdamental  desire  that  constitutes  our  essence. 

Spinoza's  whole  practical  Ufe  was  regulated  according  to  these 
maxims.  That  life  was  a  masterpiece  of  good  sense  and 
judgment.  It  was  led  with  the  profound  skill  of  the  wise  man  who 
desires  one  thing  only,  and  invariably  ends  by  obtaining  it.  Never 
did  policy  so  well  combine  means  and  end.    Had  he  been  less 
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reticent,  he  would  perhaps  have  met  the  same  fate  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Acosta.  Loving  truth  for  its  own  sake,  he  was  indiSFerent 
to  the  abuse  that  his  constancy  in  speaking  it  entailed,  and 
answered  never  a  word  to  the  attacks  made  on  him.  For  his  part 
he  attacked  no  one.  "It  is  foreign  to  my  habits,"  he  said,  "to 
look  out  for  the  errors  into  which  authors  have  fallen."  Had  he 
desired  to  be  an  official  personage,  his  life  would  no  doubt  have 
been  traversed  by  persecution,  or  at  least  by  disgrace.  He  was 
nothing  and  desired  to  be  nothing.  Ama  nesciri  was  his  desire  as 
well  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  De  Imitatione,  He  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  peace  of  mind,  and  in  so  doing  there  was  no  selfishness, 
for  his  mind  was  of  importance  to  the  world.  He  frequently 
refused  wealth  on  its  way  to  him,  and  desired  only  what  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  King  of  France  ofiered  him  a  pension;, 
he  declined.  The  Elector  Palatine  offered  him  a  chair  at  Heidel- 
berg :  "  Your  freedom  shall  be  complete,"  he  was  told,  "  for  the 
prince  is  convinced  that  you  will  not  abuse  it  to  disturb  the 
established  religion."  "  I  do  not  very  well  understand,"  he  replied, 
"  within  what  Umits  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  that  philo- 
sophical freedom  granted  me  on  condition  of  not  disturbing  the 
established  religion ;  and  then  again,  the  instruction  I  bestowed  on 
youth  would  hinder  my  own  advance  in  philosophy.  I  have  only 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  myself  a  tranquil  life  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  public  teaching."  He  felt  that  his  duty  w€W  to 
think ;  he  thought  in  fact  for  humanity,  whose  ideas  he  forestalled 
by  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  same  instinctive  sagacity  was  carried  by  him  into  all  the 
relations  of  life ;  he  felt  that  pubKc  opinion  never  permits  a  man 
to  be  daring  in  two  directions  at  once ;  being  a  free-thinker,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  bound  to  Hve  like  a  saint.  But  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  this ;  was  not  this  pure  and  gentle  life  rather  the 
direct  expression  of  his  peaceful  and  loveable  consciousness  t  At 
that  period  the  atheist  was  pictured  as  a  villain  armed  with 
daggers.  Spinoza  was  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  humble, 
meek,  pious.  His  enemies  were  ingenuous  enough  to  object  to 
this  :  they  would  have  liked  him  to  live  conformably  to  the  con- 
ventional type,  and  after  the  career  of  a  demon  incarnate  to  die 
in  despair.  Spinoza  smiled  at  this  singular  pretension,  and  refused 
to  obKgo  his  enemies  by  changing  his  way  of  life.  He  had  warm 
friends,  he  showed  himself  courageous  at  need,  he  protested 
against  popular  indignation  wherever  he  thought  it  unjust.  Many 
disappointments  failed  to  shake  his  fidelity  to  the  republican 
party ;  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  was  never  at  the  mercy  of 
events.  What  perhaps  does  him  more  honour  still,  he  possessed 
the  esteem  and  sincere  affection  of  the  simple  beings  among  whom 
he  lived.    Nothing  is  equal  in  value  to  the  esteem  of  the  lowly; 
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their  judgment  is  almost  always  that  of  God.  To  the  worthy- 
Van  der  Spycks,  he  was  evidently  the  very  ideal  of  a  perfect  lodger. 
"  No  one  ever  gave  less  trouble,"  was  their  testimony  given  some 
years  after  his  death  to  Colerus.  "  While  in  the  house  he  incon- 
venienced nobody;  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  quietly  in 
his  own  room.  If  he  chanced  to  tire  himself  by  too  protracted 
meditation,  he  would  come  downstairs  and  speak  to  the  family 
about  any  subject  of  common  talk,  even  about  trifles."  In  fact, 
there  could  never  have  been  a  more  affable  inmate.  He  would 
often  hold  conversations  with  his  hostess,  especially  at  the  time 
of  her  confinements,  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  household 
when  any  sorrow  or  sickness  befell  them.  He  would  tell  the 
children  to  go  to  di\ane  service,  and,  when  they  returned  from  the 
sermon,  ask  them  how  much  they  remembered  of  it.  He  almost 
always  strongly  seconded  what  the  preacher  had  said.  One  of 
the  persons  he  most  esteemed  was  the  Pastor  Cordes,  an  excellent 
man  and  good  expounder  of  the  Scriptures ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
he  went  to  hear  him,  and  ho  advised  his  host  nc  ver  to  miss  the 
preaching  of  so  able  a  man.  One  day  his  hostess  asked  him  if  he 
thought  she  could  be  saved  in  the  religion  she  professed :  "  Your 
religion  is  a  good  one,"  he  repUed,  "  you  should  not  seek  any  other, 
nor  doubt  that  yours  will  procure  salvation  if  in  attaching  your- 
self to  piety  you  lead  at  the  same  time  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  life." 

His  temperance  and  good  management  were  admirable.  His 
daily  wants  were  provided  for  by  a  handicraft  in  which  he  became 
very  skilful — the  poKshing  of  lenses.  The  Van  der  Spycks  made 
over  to  Colerus  scraps  of  paper,  on  which  Spinoza  had  noted  down 
his  expenses ;  these  averaged  about  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day. 
He  was  very  careful  to  settle  his  accounts  every  quarter,  so  as 
neither  to  spend  more  nor  less  than  his  income.  He  dressed 
simply  if  not  poorly,  but  his  aspect  radiated  serenity.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  found  out  a  doctrine  which  gave  him  perfect 
content. 

He  was  never  elated,  and  never  depressed ;  Ihe  equabiUty  of 
his  moods  seems  wonderful.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  have  felt 
some  sadness  when  the  daughter  of  his  Professor,  Van  den  Ende, 
preferred  Kerkering  to  him ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  soon  consoled 
himself.  "  Reason  is  my  enjoyment,"  he  would  say,  "  and  the  aim 
I  have  in  this  Ufe  is  joy  and  serenity."  He  objected  to  any  praise 
of  sadness : — 

"  It  is  superstition,"  ho  maintained,  "  that  sets  up  sadness  as  good,  and 
all  that  tends  to  joy  as  evil.  God  would  show  himself  envious  if  he 
took  pleasure  in  my  impotence  and  in  the  ills  I  suffer.  Rather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  our  joy  do  we  attain  to  a  greater  perfection,  and 
participate  more  fully  in  the  divine  nature.  .  .  .  Joy,  therefore,  can 
never  be  evil  so  long  as  it  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  our  true  utility.  A 
virtuous  life  is  not  a  sad  and  sombre  one,  a  life  of  privations  and  austerity. 
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How  should  the  Di\'inity  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  of  my  weakMaa^ 
or  impute  to  me,  as  meritorious,  tears,  sobs,  terrors — signs  all  of  au  im* 
potent  soul  ?  Yes  "  he  added,  omphatiofilly*  '*  it  is  the  part  of  a  wi.^  man 
to  use  the  things  of  this  life,  and  i  -  n  as  much  as  po> 

recruit  himself  by  a  temperate  and  u\  diet;  to  charm  1 

with  the  f)erfxmie  and  the  brilliant  veidiii>^  uf  plants ;  to  adora  hit*  very 
attiix^,  to  eujoy  music,  games,  sjiectacles,  and  every  diversion  that  any  one 
can  bestow  on  himself,  without  detriment  to  character/*  "  We  are,  inces- 
santly, spoken  to  of  repentance,  humility,  death  ;  hut  repeDtance  is  not  a 
rirtae,  but  the  consequence  of  a  we^ikness.  Nor  is  humility  one,  siiic^  it 
springs  in  man  from  the  idea  of  his  inferiority.  As  to  the  thought  of 
death,  it  is  the  daughter  uf  fear,  and  it  is  in  feeble  scjiils  that  it  sets  up  its 
home/*  '*The  thing  of  all  others,"  he  would  say,  ^^  about  which  a  free  man 
thinks  least  is  death.  Wisdom  lies  in  the  contemplation  not  of  death  but 
of  hie." 

V. 

Since  the  days  of  Epictetua  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  no  life  had 
been  witnessed  so  profoundly  penetrated  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
Divine*  In  the  twelfth,  thirteentli,  sixteenth  centmy*  rationalistic 
philosophy  had  numbered  veiy  great  men  in  ita  ranks,  but  it  had 
had  no  saints.  Occasionally  a  veiy  repulsive  and  hard  elcn  ^ 
had  entered  into  the  finest  characters  amongst  Italian  free-thin] 
Religion  had  been  utterly  absent  from  those  lives  not  lees  in 
revolt  against  human  than  divine  laws,  of  which  the  last  example 
was  that  of  poor  Vanini.  UerOj  on  the  contrary,  we  have  religion 
producing  free-thought  as  a  part  of  piety.  Religion  in  a  system 
such  as  this  is  not  a  portion  of  life,  it  is  life  itself.  Tliat  which 
is  seen  to  matter  here  is  not  the  being  in  possession  of  some  meta- 
physical phrases  more  or  less  correct,  it  is  the  giving  to  one's  life 
a  sure  pole,  a  supreme  direction — the  ideal. 

It  is  by  so  doing  that  your  illustrious  countryman  has  lifted  up 
a  banner  which  still  avails  to  shelter  beneath  it  all  who  think  and 
feel  nobly.     Yes,  religion  is  eternal ;  it  answers  to  the  first  need  »>f 
primitive,  as  well  as  of  civilized  man ;    it  will  only  perish  with 
humanity  itself,  or,  rather,  its  disappearance  would  be  the  proof 
that  degenerate  humanity  was  about  to  re-enter  the  mere  anim?/' 
out  of  which  it  had  emerged.     And  yet  no  dogma,  no  worBhij' 
formula,  can  in  these  days  of  oui-s  exliaust  the  religious  sentiment. 
We  must  confront  with  each  other  these  seemingly  conti 
assertions.     Woe  to  him  who  pretends  that  the  era  of  rcl;^, 
past  I    Woe  to  him  who  imaginee  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  old 
symbols  the  force  they  had  when  they  leant  upon  tlie  imp»^ 
bable  dogmatism  of  other  days !     With  that  dogmatism  w. 
our  part,  must  needs  dispense  \  we  must  dispense  mth  those  fixed 
creeds,  soitrces  of  so  many  struggles  and  divisions,  but  sources  no 
less  of  such  fervent  convictions ;  we  must  give  up  beheving  that 
it  is  our  part  to  hold  down  others  in  a  faith  we  no  longer  share, 
Spinoza  was  right  in  his  horror  of  hypocrisy — hypocrisy  is  covvurdly 
and   dishonest,  but,  above   all,  hypociisy  is  uecless.     Wh^  ift  it. 
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indeed,  that  is  deceived  here?  The  persiBtency  of  the  higher 
classes  in  unquaHfiedly  patronizing,  in  sight  of  the  uncultivated 
classes,  the  religious  reforms  of  other  days  will  have  but  one  effect 
— that  of  impairing  their  own  authority  at  those  times  of  crisis 
when  it  is  important  that  the  people  should  still  believe  in  the 
reason  and  the  virtue  of  a  few. 

Honour  then  to  Spinoza  who  has  dared  to  say :  Reason  before 
all ;  reason  can  never  be  contrary  to  the  well-understood  interests 
of  humanity.  But  we  would  remind  those  who  are  carried  away 
by  unreflecting  impatience  that  Spinoza  never  conceived  of 
religious  revolution  as  being  aught  else  than  a  transformation  dF 
formulas.  According  to  him  what  was  fundamental  went  on  sub- 
sisting under  other  terms.  If  he  on  one  hand  energetically 
repucUated  the  theocratic  power  of  the  clergy,  as  distinguished 
from  civil  society,  or  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  occupy  itself 
with  metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand  he  never  denied  either  the 
State  or  reUgion — ^he  wished  the  State  tolerant  and  rehgion  free. 
We  wish  for  nothing  more.  One  cannot  impose  on  others  beUefs 
one  does  not  possess.  That  the  beUevers  of  other  days  made 
themselves  persecutors  proved  them  tyrannical,  but  at  least 
consistent ;  as  for  us,  if  we  were  to  act  as  they  did  we  should  be 
simply  absurd.  Our  religion  is  a  sentiment  capable  of  clothing 
itself  in  numerous  forms.  These  forms  are  free  from  being  equally 
good ;  but  not  one  of  them  has  strength  or  authority  to  expel 
all  others.  Freedom — this  is  the  last  word  of  Spinoza's  reUgious 
policy.  Let  it  be  the  last  word  of  ours  I  It  is  the  most  honest 
course ;  it  may  perhaps  also  be  the  most  efficacious  and  certain 
for  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Humanity,  indeed,  advances  on  the  way  of  progress  by  pro- 
digiously unequal  steps.  The  rude  and  violent  Esau  is  out  of 
patience  with  the  slow  pace  of  Jacob's  flock.  Let  us  give  time 
to  all.  We  may  not,  indeed,  peimit  simplicity  and  ignorance  to 
hinder  the  free  movements  of  the  intellect,  but  let  us  not  either 
interfere  with  the  slow  evolution  of  less  active  intelUgences. 
The  liberty  of  absurdity  in  these  is  the  condition  of  the  liberty  of 
reason  in  those.  Semces  rendered  to  the  human  mind  by  violence 
are  not  services  after  all.  That  such  as  lay  no  stress  on  truth 
should  exercise  constraint  in  order  to  obtain  outward  submission, 
— ^what  can  be  more  natural  ?  But  we,  who  beheve  that  truth  is 
something  real,  and  deserving  of  supreme  respect,  how  can  we 
dream  of  obtaining  by  force  an  adherence  which  is  valueless 
except  as  the  fruit  of  free  conviction  ?  We  no  longer  admit 
sacramental  formulas,  operating  by  their  own  virtue,  independently 
of  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  they  are  appUed.  In  our  eyes  a 
behef  has  no  worth  if  it  be  not  gained  by  the  reflection  of  the 
individual,  if  ho  have  not    understood  and   assimilated  it.     A 
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mental  conviction  brought  about  by  superior  order  is  as  abso- 
lute nonsense  as  love  obtained  by  force  or  sympathy  by  com- 
mand. Let  us  promise  to  ourselves  not  only  to  defend  our 
own  liberty  against  all  who  seek  to  attack  it,  but  if  need  be 
to  defend  the  Uberty  of  those  who  have  not  always  respected 
ours,  and  who  it  is  probable,  if  they  were  the  masters,  would  not 
respect  it. 

It  is  Holland  that  had  the  glory,  more  than  two  hundred  years  rfgo, 
to  demonstrate  the  possibiUty  of  these  theories  by  realizing  them. 

"Must  we  prove "  said  Spinoza,  "that  this  freedom  of  thought  gives 
rise  to  no  serious  inconvenience,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  keep  men, 
openly  diverse  in  their  opinions,  reciprocally  respectful  of  each  other's 
rights  f  Examples  abound,  nor  need  we  go  far  to  seek  them ;  let  us 
instance  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  whose  considerable  gTOwth — an  object 
of  admiration  to  other  nations — is  simply  the  fruit  of  this  freedom.  In 
the  midst  of  this  flourishing  Republic,  this  eminent  city,  men  of  all  nations 
and  all  sects  live  together  in  most  perfect  concord;  .  .  .  and  there 
is  no  sect,  however  odious,  whose  adepts,  provided  they  do  not  ofFend 
against  the  rights  of  any,  may  not  meet  with  public  aid  and  protection 
before  the  magistrates." 

Descartes  was  of  the  same  opinion  when  he  came  to  ask  from 
this  country  the  calm  essential  to  his  thinking.  Later,  thanks  to 
that  noble  privilege  of  a  free  land  so  gloriously  maintained  by 
your  fathers  against  all  opponents,  your  Holland  became  the 
asylum  where  the  human  intellect,  sheltered  from  the  tyrannies 
that  overspread  Europe,  found  air  to  breathe,  a  public  to  com- 
prehend it,  organs  to  multiply  its  voice  then  gagged  elsewhere. 

Deep  assuredly  are  the  wounds  of  our  age,  and  cruel  are  its 
perplexities.  It  can  never  be  with  impunity  that  so  many  problems 
present  themselves  all  at  once  before  the  elements  for  solving  them 
are  in  our  possession.  It  is  not  we  who  have  shattered  that 
paradise  of  crystal,  with  its  silver  and  azure  gleams,  by  which  so 
many  eyes  have  been  ravished  and  consoled.  But  there  it  is  in 
fragments,  what  is  shattered  is  shattered,  and  never  will  an 
earnest  spirit  undertake  the  puerile  task  of  bringing  back  igno- 
rance destroyed,  or  restoring  illusions  dispelled.  The  popula- 
tions of  ^eat  towns  have  almost  everywhere  lost  faith  in  the 
supernatural;  were  we  to  sacrifice  our  convictions  and  our 
sincerity  in  an  attempt  to  give  it  them  back,  we  should  not 
succeed.  But  the  supernatural  as  formerly  understood  is  not 
the  ideal. 

The  cause  of  the  supernatural  is  compromised,  the  cause  of  the 
ideal  is  untouched,  it  ever  wiU  be.  The  ideal  remains  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  permanent  God,  the  primordial,  efficient,  and 
Final  Cause  of  this  universe.  This  is  the  basis  of  eternal  religion. 
We,  no  more  than  Spinoza,  need,  in  order  to  adore  God,  miracles 
or   self-interested  prayers.    So  long  as  there  be  in  the  human 
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heart  one  fibre  to  vibrate  at  the  sound  of  what  is  true,  just,  and 
honest,  so  long  as  the  instinctively  pure  prefer  purity  to  life, 
so  long  as  there  be  found  friends  of  truth  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
repose  to  science,  friends  of  goodness  to  devote  themselves  to 
useful  and  holy  works  of  mercy;  woman-hearts  to  love  what- 
ever is  worthy,  beautiful,  and  pure  ;  artists  to  render  it  by  sound, 
and  colour,  and  inspired  accents — so  long  will  God  live  in  us. 
It .  could  only  be  when  egoism,  meanness  of  soul,  naiTOwness  of 
mind,  indifierenco  to  knowledge,  contempt  for  human  rights, 
obUvion  of  what  is  great  and  noble,  invaded  the  world — it  could 
only  be  then  that  God  would  cease  to  be  in  humanity.  But 
far  from  us  thoughts  like  these  ! 

Our  aspirations,  our  sufierings,  our  very  faults  and  rashness,  are 
the  proof  that  the  ideal  Uves  in  us.  Yes,  human  life  is  still  something 
divine  1  Our  apparent  negations  are  often  merely  the  scruples  of 
timid  minds  that  fear  to  overpass  the  Umits  of  their  knowledge. 
They  are  a  worthier  homage  to  the  Divinity  than  the  hypocritical 
adoration  of  a  spirit  of  routine.  God  is  still  in  us,  believe  it. 
God  is  in  us  I     Est  Deus  in  voMs. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  bending  before  the  great  and  illustrious 

thinker,  who  two  hundred  years  ago  proved  better  than  any  other, 

both  by  the  examples  of  his  life  and  by  the  power — still  fresh  and 

young — of  his  works — how  much  there  is  of  spiritual  joy  and  holy 

unction  in  thoughts  like  these.     Let  us  with  Schleiermacher  pay 

the  homage  of  the  best  we  can  do  to  the  ashes  of  the  holy  and 

misunderstood  Spinoza. 

"  The  sublime  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him,  the  infinite  was  his 
beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universal  his  only  and  eternal  love ;  living  in 
holy  innocence  and  profound  humility,  he  contemplated  himself  in  the 
eternal  world  and  saw  that  he  too  was  for  that  world  a  mirror  worthy 
of  love ;  he  was  full  of  religion  and  full  of  the  holy  spirit ;  and  therefore 
he  appears  to  us  solitary  and  unequalled :  master  in  his  art,  but  lifted 
above  the  profane,  without  disciples  and  without  right  of  citizenship  any- 
where." 

That  right  of  citizenship  you  are  now  about  to  confer  on  him. 
Your  monument  will  be  the  link  between  his  genius  and  the 
earth.  His  spirit  will  brood  hke  a  guardian  angel  over  the  spot 
where  his  rapid  journey  among  men  came  to  its  end.  Woe  to  him 
who,  in  passing  by,  should  dare  to  level  an  insult  at  that  gentle 
and  pensive  figure  !  He  would  be  punished  as  all  vulgar  hearts  are 
punished — by  his  very  vulgarity,  and  his  impotence  to  comprehend 
the  divine.  Spinoza  meanwhile  from  his  granite  pedestal  shall 
teach  to  all  the  way  of  happiness  he  himself  had  found,  and  for  ages 
to  come  the  cultivated  man  who  passes  along  the  Pavilioengragt 
will  inwardly  say,  "  It  is.  from  hence  perhaps  that  God  has  been 
seen  most  near  1" 

Ernest  Renan. 
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ONE  per  cent,  has  now  reigned,  supreme  in  the  market  for  dis- 
coimt  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.  The  Bank  of  England 
indeed  has  thought  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  dignity  or  its 
poUcy  to  accept  so  mean  a  return  for  its  favours  in  lending,  and 
has  consequently  laid  down  two  per  cent,  as  its  minimum  rate  for 
discounting.  By  such  a  proclamation,  it  virtually  annoimced  its 
intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  ordinary  banking  market,  and 
the  competition  it  involves  with  private  banks,  so  long  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  financial  world  continues  :  and  it  has  pro- 
bably found  conpensation  in  applying  its  funds  to  investments  of 
a  more  pemianent  character.  In  the  regular  money  market  one 
per  cent,  has  been  only  an  average  for  the  twelve  months.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  rate  for  lending  sank  to  one-half  per  cent. : 
and  even  on  such  infinitesimal  terms  the  bankers  have  at  times 
found  it  hard  to  reap  any  profit  from  their  deposits. 

Every  one  remembers  the  agitations  associated  with  seven  per 
cent., — the  trepidation  of  merchants,  the  apprehension  of  losses 
in  business  through  oppressive  charges  for  interest,  the  anxieties 
for  what  the  future  might  still  have  in  store,  the  general  uneasiness 
through  the  commercial  and  banking  communities.  If  only  a 
moderate  rate  could  be  reckoned  on  as  steady,  how  happy  would 
every  one  have  been  1  what  visions  of  good  and  stable  profits 
would  have  gladdened  the  mind  of  every  trader  1  how  deep  would 
have  been  the  conviction  that  the  country  was  eminently  pros- 
pering I  The  thought  of  a  continuous  one  per  cent,  would  have 
been  felt  too  presumptuous  to  be  indulged ;  the  contrast  with  the 
feelings  under  seven  was  too  violent. 

Yet  what  are  the  facts  and  feelings  of  to-day?    Is  every 
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merchant,  every  manufaoturer,  rejoicing  in  the  pleasant  terms  on 
which  he  obtains  the  accommodation  so  necessary  for  his  business? 
Are  the  reports  from  every  great  centre  of  industry  and  trade  fall 
of  exultation  over  the  bright  days  and  cheerful  sensations  which 
gladden  commercial  life  ?  Are  our  harbours  thronged  with  ships 
waiting  to  relieve  the  loaded  warehouses  of  their  stores,  and  our 
railways  distributing  swollen  dividends,  gathered  from  endless 
trains  distributing  the  countless  products  which  an  energetic  and 
thriving  industry  is  everywhere  creating?  Are  labourers  asked 
for  on  every  side,  and  every  employer  eager  for  some  services 
which  will  raise  him  to  fortune  ?  And  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  panting  to  enjoy  the  enviable  pleasure  of  developing 
a  brilliant  Budget  to  a  delighted  House  of  Commons  ?  Alas  1  no 
such  sounds  or  sights  meet  our  ears  and  eyes  on  any  side.  The 
fond  thoughts  associated  with  an  easy  money  market  are  found 
to  be  coupled  with  realities  of  a  very  different  order  under  the 
supremacy  of  one  per  cent.  In  what  quarter  is  there  rejoicing? 
What  commercial  town  or  manufacturing  centre  speaks  of  abundant 
orders,  satisfactory  prices,  busy  workmen,  and  large  profits?  What 
bank  is  multiplying  its  clerks  to  wait  on  the  wants  of  thronging 
borrowers?  Commercial  depression  is  the  universal  cry,  a  de- 
pression probably  unprecedented  in  duration  in  the  annals  of 
trade,  except  under  the  disturbing  action  of  prolonged  war.  The 
associations  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  are  contradicted  by  the  stem, 
real  facts  of  the  actual  world. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance.  The  diminution  of  trade,  the  slackness  of  production, 
the  low  range  of  prices,  the  consequent  loss  and  suffering,  are  facts 
only  too  certain :  it  becomes  of  the  highest  moment  to  investigate 
their  causes,  and  to  discover  a  remedy  if  attainable.  In  any  case, 
lessons  of  the  highest  value  may  be  learnt  by  studying  the  path  by 
which  the  commercial  world  has  reached  this  state  :  errors  may  be 
discovered,  very  fatal  in  their  effects,  but  yet  admitting,  when 
distinctly  known  and  undei-stood,  of  being  largely,  if  not  wholly 
avoided.  To  suffer  without  reflecting,  only  to  relapse  into  the 
same  courses  under  similar  temptations,  cannot  be  described  as 
wisdom.  Discount  at  one  per  cent.,  continuous  for  a  long  period,, 
of  itself  invites  the  sharpest  notice.  The  money  market  is  the- 
focus  of  many  powerful  influences  which  tell  heavily  on  the 
course  which  production  and  consumption  follow.  If  merchants^ 
and  manufacturers  can  miscalculate  under  the  eagerness  of  specu- 
lative desires,  so  also  may  bankers  and  their  borrowers :  both 
groups  are  capable  of  inflicting  much  disorder  on  the  countiy.  It  i» 
most  desirable  to  ascertain  the  true  charcter  of  the  actual  situation. 

In  1873  a  commercial  depression  set  in  which  has  been  growing 
in  extent  and  intensity  ever  since.    It  has  attacked  both  quantitiecr 
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4iJai  prictjtSw    The  export  and  the  import  trade  have  both  suffered 
«»YVwbr»     Xor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  the  evil  has  reached 
ik^b^wieet  Hmit.     If  we  take  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  for 
l**t  Febroary,  as  analyzed  in  the  City  article  of  the   Timesy  we 
9bttU  meet  with  figures,  most  of  which  must  be  characterized  as 
melancholy.     There  is  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  of  about 
twelve  per  cent.,  in  that  of  imports  of  eight,  as  against  February 
of  1876.     Trade  is  thus  contracting  still — the  long  downward 
course  is  not  yet  arrested.    Less  wheat,  to  the  extent  of  2,500,000 
cwts.,  was  imported ;  the  price  of  wheat,  however,  has  not  risen, 
and  the  inference  may  be  accepted  so  far  that  England  is  be- 
coming worse  off  for  food.    In  the  export  figures,  the  writer  stiU 
fails  to  see  any  cheering  signs  of  the  long-looked-for  revival  of 
trade.     Both  quantities  and  values  continue  to  shrink  in  all  save 
a  few  cases.    Coal  and  coke,  iron  and  steel,  copper,  cotton  goods, 
linen  goods,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  all  indicate  that  the  bottom 
prices  have  not  as  yet  been  reached.     "  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  still  more  important  decline  in  quantities,  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dragging  trade  of  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
has  not  €»  yet  become  more  animated."     This  decline  shows  that 
buyers  abroad  of  English  goods  are  fewer  and  weaker.    This  is  a 
fact  of  supreme  significance  for  a  nation  whose  population,  and 
wealth,  and  commercial  strength  are  absolutely  dependent,  to  an 
unexampled  extent,  on  the  exchange  of  her  manufactured  pro- 
ducts for  food,   necessaries,  and  enjoyments  of  every  kind.     If 
England  were  cut  off  from  all  foreign  trade,  a  large  portion  of 
her  people  must  surely  perish,  as  surely  €»  did  more  than  a  million 
of  Irish  when  the  potato  disease  left  them  foodless  on  the  land. 
This  unwelcome  symptom  calls  for  notice,  wherever  it  tends  to 
appear,  however  faintly,  most  of  all  if  the  suspicion  occurs  that 
foreign  competitors  are  endeavouring  to  overcome  us  in,  and  to 
exclude  us  from,  what  are  called  third  markets.    England  must 
sell  abroad,  and  on  a  large  scale  too,  if  she  is  to  continue  to  be 
what  she  is  now. 

Ample  evidence  abounds  on  all  sides,  besides  the  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  show  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  commercial 
depression  in  England.  In  the  foremost  place  stands  the  iron 
trade,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  nation.  After  a  period  of 
overflowing  prosperity,  adversity  has  stepped  in  with  unpre- 
cedented severity.  Prices  were  run  up  to  extravagant  heights ; 
coals  were  easily  sold  at  rates  unheard  of  before ;  new  coal  mines 
were  opened ;  so  also  were  iron  mines ;  immense  industrial  ac- 
tivity spread  over  large  populations ;  labourers  were  eagerly 
sought  after ;  unions  found  a  splendid  field  for  their  action ; 
strikes  urged  on  masters, — already  panting  to  hire  workmen,  so 
abundant  were  the  orders  coming  in, — ^to  concede  unwarrantable 
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wages ;  profit  still  held  on  successfully ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
how  wide  would  be  the  conquests  of  British  iron.  But  where  has 
the  iron  trade  been  during  the  past  three  years  1  Let  Cleveland 
answer,  with  her  shut  up  mines,  her  unemployed  population, 
her  depressed  wages,  her  in  many  cases  extinguished  profits. 
Finished  iron,  steamers,  rails,  and  other  departments  of  iron  pro- 
duction are  all  faint  with  slackness.  In  Wales,  some  of  the 
greatest  iron  works  of  the  kingdom  were  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  export  of  British  iron  to  America  has  become  so  slack  as  to 
seem  on  the  point  of  extinction  altogether.  The  heart  of  business 
men  has  become  sick  with  disappointment  over  announced,  but 
never  realized  revivals. 

Both  the  prosperity  and  the  depression  of  the  coal  and  iron 
trades  have  a  very  significant  bearing  on  the  cause  and  on  the 
remedy,  if  any,  of  depressions  such  as  that  which  now  weighs 
down  upon  England ;  the  one  needs  as  much  attention  as  the 
other,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

Throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the  blow  has  fallen  heavily  on 
wages.  In  vain  have  unions  combined  with  extreme  combative- 
ness  to  resist  the  fall ;  natural  forces  were  too  mighty  for  them. 
Wages  which  were  not  earned  by  the  value  of  the  products 
created  could  not  last  without  the  ruin  of  the  employers.  The 
products  had  ceased  to  be  demanded  in  the  same  quantities ;  to 
submit  to  half-time  or  lengthened  hours,  which  would  cheapen  the 
goods  manufactured,  was  inevitable  under  the  alternative  of  a 
total  cessation  of  work.  None  knew  better  the  strength  and 
range  of  the  depression  than  the  wage-receiving  workmen  in 
British  factories.  Even  Members  of  Parliament,  selected  to  protect 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  have  come  forward  to  press  on 
their  constituents  and  sympathizers  the  stem  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  laws  which  could  not  be  extinguished  by  vehement 
clamour  and  artificial  doctrines. 

But  now  let  us  widen  our  horizon,  and  direct  our  eyes  to  foreign 
lands.  In  these  latter  days  the  steam-boat,  the  railway,  and  the 
electric  telegraph  have  created  an  interconununion  of  nations,  a 
binding  of  them  up  together  into  one  commercial  whole,  which 
very  intimately  connects  their  financial  fortunes  with  one  another. 
What  occurs  in  one  of  these  organically  associated  States — ^for  they 
are  nothing  less — produces  direct  and  very  extensive  effects  in  every 
other.  If  one  member  sufiers  or  rejoices,  the  others  are  gene- 
rally, though  not  always  absolutely,  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Trade  knows  of  no  nationalities,  if  only  governments  will  suffer  it 
to  pursue  its  own  course  undisturbed.  Have  other  countries  bowed 
their  heads  in  suffering  under  the  commercial  depression?  Let 
America  be  the  first  to  speak.  In  1873  she  experienced  a  crisis 
of  a  most  formidable  kind ;  she  has  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
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at  this  very  hour.  Her  people  have  been  out  of  work  in  krge 
nnmbers;  immigrants  have  left  her  borders  to  return  to  the  old 
countries*  Her  commercial  centres,  her  banks,  and  her  financiers, 
have  poured  forth  loud  lamentations  over  the  banki'uptcies  which 
have  assailed  them  and  the  losses  they  have  engendered.  Busi- 
ness has  dwindled  down  in  districts  once  alive  with  energy  and 
hope.  Collieries  have  been  reduced  to  short  time  ;  so  have  iron 
works,  and  some  have  been  stopped  altogether.  Her  railways,  and 
still  more  tliose  of  Canada,  speak  of  diminished  tiuffic  and  cinrtailed 
earnings  ;  in  not  a  few,  dividends  have  been  swept  away  altogether 
from  their  shareholders*  If  railway  earnings  have  slain  their  thou- 
Bands  in  England  they  have  slain  ten  thousands  in  America.  Her 
imports  from  foreign  lands  have  fallen  away  wonderfully,  without 
creating  more  employment  for  her  protected  people ;  there  was  less 
abihty  to  buy  any  commodities  of  foreign  origin  because  they 
bought  more  largely  of  those  manufactured  in  their  own  country. 

This  fact,  that  the  Americans  were  not  diminishing  their  pur- 
chases of  English  goods  merely  because  they  bought  more  largely 
of  those  manufactured  within  their  own  country,  bears  decisive 
testimony  that  they  were  under  the  depression,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  commercial  atmosphere  which  weighed  on  England  em- 
braced America  also  within  ita  sweep.  It  will  give  material  help 
in  discovering  the  causes  of  the  disorder  which  had  attacked  both 
countries.  We  still  find  America  acting  mischievously  on  England, 
as  England  did  on  America;  they  were  two  provinces  of  on© 
single  commercial  country. 

Let  UB  now  return  back  to  Europe  across  the  ocean  and  visit 
Germany — Germany  the  conqueror  in  a  great  war,  and  the  exacter 
of  an  unheard-of  indenmity.  What  do  we  find  in  that  country  t 
Worse  commercial  weather  at  this  hour  than  in  any  other.  Nowhere 
are  louder  complaints  uttered  of  the  stagnation  of  trade.  Her 
manufacturing  industiy  is  spoken  of  as  paralyzed.  The  sharp- 
ness as  well  as  the  unexpectedness  of  the  suffering  have  been 
humorously  described  in  the  German  press  under  the  guise  of  the 
astonishing  discovery  made  of  the  commercial  effects  of  the  great 
indemnity.  It  is  the  gold  which  Germany  received  in  such  pro- 
fusion which  has  niined  her  trade  and  made  her  poor.  France 
paid  the  milhous,  and  moves  with  Hghter  step  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  Let  us  have  another  war,  cries  the  jealous 
writer ;  let  us  be  beaten  and  be  sentenced  to  pay  an  enormous  in- 
demnity; every  finger  will  then  point  to  Germany  as  the  pros- 
perous people.  France,  with  her  store  of  gold,  will  be  in  commei 
despair.  For  a  long  time  past  Germany^s  impoverished  tra^^;.  ... 
have  been  raising  schemes  in  her  Parliament  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  The  agitation  is  said  to  have  made  even  ' 
Imperial  Chaucellor  uneasy;  if  this  is  so,  it  would  be  impossi.^*- 
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to  have  a  stronger  sign  of  how  violent  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  shock  to  German  industry.  The  commotion  must  indeed 
be  great  when  we  hear  that  the  feeUng  for  Protection  is  advancing 
with  rapid  strides.  There  are  clear  thinkers  in  Germany  within  and 
without  the  Governments  who  know  perfectly  what  Protection 
means ;  yet  in  spite  of  their  intelligence  and  their  efforts  the  tide 
of  Protection  is  on  the  rise  in  public  feeling.  Yet  what  is  it  that 
they  seek  to  accomplish  t  Nothing  less  than  to  raise  a  charity- 
tax  on  the  whole  German  people  for  the  benefit  of  those  employed 
in  a  few  particular  trades.  Protection,  under  the  plausible  dis- 
guises of  not  throwing  poor  people  out  of  work,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  foreign  rivals,  sends  round  a 
begging-cap  to  all  buyers  of  goods  to  make  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  particular  individuals.  Free-traders  are  called  hard- 
hearted, but  what  sort  of  a  feeling  is  it  which  inflicts  impositions 
by  force  of  law  on  every  consumer  for  the  advantage  of  some  of 
their  neighbours  t  However,  even  in  intelligent  Germany,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sufferings  undergone  by  distressed  manufacturers, 
the  sense  of  justice  and  of  the  pubUc  good  is  giving  way,  and  the 
movements  of  the  iron-workers  are  troubling  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature.  What  can  paint  more  forcibly  the  severity  of 
the  conmiercial  depression  ? 

Austria  and  Hungary  repeat  the  cry,  but  in  a  somewhat  lower 
tone ;  and  so  we  come  round  to  France,  the  people  whose  well- 
being  has  been  visited  with  the  most  violent  assaults,  and  which  has 
met  them  with  the  greatest  of  economical  virtues.  Her  losses  and 
sufferings  have  surpassed  those  endured  by  any  other  nation,  yet 
the  deep,  heavy  pressure  of  the  commercial  paralysis  has  weighed 
upon  her  the  least  oppressively  of  all.  War  has  desolated  her 
broad  fields  and  overthrown  her  industries  over  gi-eat  areas  of  her 
territory.  Her  taxation  has  been  suddenly  raised  by  the  gigantic 
sum  of  thirty  millions  of  English  pounds  a  year — a  burden  ever 
recurring,  ever  oppressing  her  resources  and  devouring  the  fruits 
•of  her  painful  and  persevering  toil.  Her  share  of  the  commercial 
trial  has  been  the  severest  and  largest  of  all ;  yet  at  this  hour  she 
exhibits,  not  the  melancholy  languor  of  business  men  in  other 
-countries,  but  the  active  movements  of  quickened  recovery,  heavily 
clogged  though  they  be  by  the  failure  of  the  silkworm  and  the 
beet-root.  She  will  point  for  us  presently  an  economical  moral  of 
the  very  highest  value.  Her  recent  commercial  history  repels  the 
objection  that  the  wave  of  financial  suffering  broke  with  less 
violence  on  her  shore  :  the  facts  of  her  commercial  situation  were 
only  too  plain  and  too  cruel.  But  they  will  enable  her  to  teach  to 
all  nations  the  priceless  lesson  how  to  contend  against  and  to 
overcome  the  caJamities  which  reckless  folly  or  moral  visitations 
inflict  on  populations.    The  greatness  of  her  disasters,  and  the 
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vigour  and  even  joyousness  of  her  recovery,  will  furnish  instruction 
incomparably  more  vivid  and  more  easily  gathered  than  the 
technical  phrases  of  economical  writers.  In  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments  France  may  be  justly  called  the  heroine  of 
PoUtical  Economy. 

The  range  of  the  depression  receives  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  GiiFen,  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  emigration  in  the  year  1876.  In 
no  preceding  year  have  fewer  emigrants  from  England,  or  so 
many  immigrants  into  England,  been  registered.  The  balance 
of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  46,575  against 
225,000  in  1872.  To  the  United  States  the  surplus  of  emigrants 
reached  only  3,473, — 12,060  having  returned  from  that  country 
back  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  similar  decline  is  shown  in 
the  emigration  to  Canada;  whilst  only  30,612  emigrated  to 
Australia  compared  with  33,417.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
consists  in  the  large  numbers  who  come  back  from  the  new  lands, 
as  affording  them  no  better  prospects  than  the  old  ones.  Evidence 
abounds  to  show  how  little  and  how  unremunerative  employment 
could  be  found  in  regions  which  were  wont  to  open  their  arms  to 
the  dense  populations  of  Europe,  and  to  reward  them  with  pros- 
pects of  comfort  and  prosperity.  A  situation  radically  changed 
had  come  over  the  Old  World. 

Such  a  depression,  spread  over  so  many  countries,  inflicting  such 
continuous  distress,  and  lasting  for  so  lOng  a  period  of  time,  the 
history  of  trade  has  probably  never  before  exhibited.  It  is  not 
the  desolation  of  wide  regions  imder  the  ravages  of  savage  invaders, 
nor  the  disappearance  of  populations  and  of  wealth  under  the 
long-continued  and  destructive  violence  of  a  Thirty  Years'  War. 
It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franco-German  War,  a  purely 
economical  phenomenon,  the  result  of  conduct  whose  nature  and 
consequences  it  is  the  ofiice  of  PoUtical  Economy  to  study  and 
explain.  The  causes  of  the  suffering  are  forces  which  are  ever  at 
work  on  the  wealth  of  nations ;  ihe  warnings  and  the  remedy,  if 
any,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  One  feature  of  the 
situation,  in  this  very  relation  to  economical  action,  comes  forth 
with  transparent  prominence.  Its  severity,  its  losses,  the  injury  it 
inflicts  on  the  material  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  are  in- 
comparably sharper  and  more  disastrous  than  any  ever  inflicted  by 
any  so-called  crisia  in  the  money  market  of  any  country.  All  the 
world  knows  what  are  the  agonies  of  a  Black  Friday  in  the  City. 
The  picture  has  been  often  painted  with  its  black  and  heart- 
rending colours.  The  terror  of  the  banks,  the  sickening  fear  of 
immediate  ruin  convulsing  the  great  firms,  the  wild  alarm  of  a 
frightened  imagination  converting  the  possibility  of  insolvency 
into  certainty,  the  impassioned  cry  for  help  poured  out  upon  the 
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deaf  ears  of  callous  bankers  by  companies  gazing  on  the  abyss 
yawning  before  them,  the  agitation  of  well-nigh  every  trader  in 
the  nation — then  the  stoppages,  the  bankruptcies,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  unexpecting  multitudes — ^have  indelibly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  memory  of  every  man  of  business.  Struck  by  the 
powers  of  such  terrible  events,  the  public  press  for  years  after- 
wards refers  all  uncomfortable  features  of  trade  to  the  agency  of 
the  monetary  crisis.  Its  effects  are  traced  down  a  long  period  of 
subsequent  time.  Such  agonies  are  actual  realities,  and  fearful 
indeed  are  the  pangs  they  create ;  nevertheless  this  description, 
so  far  as  it  seeks  to  set  forth  the  true  nature  of  what  is  happening, 
is  substantially  untrue.  A  crisis,  however  intense,  in  the  City,  is 
the  agony  of  a  day  of  settlement.  Who  is  to  lose?  is  the  thought 
which  fills  every  commercial  mind  with  terror.  Is  the  great 
house  to  be  brought  to  suspension,  which,  with  real  but  for  the 
moment  unrealizable  assets,  fails  to  receive  the  accoromodation  it 
always  reckoned  on  ?  Or  is  the  mighty  bank,  with  its  hosts  of 
depositors,  to  break,  because  they  are  rushing  in  mad  fright  to 
claim  the  return  of  their  balances  in  gold,  or  because  it  has  un- 
warily trusted  speculative  companies,  which  cannot  repay  the 
advances  they  received?  No  one  knows  how  far  he  is  safe,  how 
far  the  foundation  on  which  his  business  has  all  along  proceeded 
may  not  now  be  giving  way.  But  there  are  two  most  essential 
points  to  grasp  in  the  understanding  of  these  suflFeiings.  These 
events  are  efiects  of  causes  which  have  preceded  them,  and  in 
those  causes,  and  not  in  those  effects,  Ues  their  significance  for 
the  national  wealth ;  and  secondly,  they  are  occurrences  in  the 
region  of  ownership  and  financial  machinery,  and  not  in  the  region 
of  the  wealth  itself.  They  are  settlements  of  losses,  determinations 
of  future  commercial  positions,  discoveries  of  what  firms  are  to  dis- 
appear, and  what  other  mercantile  houses  are  to  succeed  them  in 
the  future.  But  the  real  question  for  the  country  is,  what  has 
happened  or  is  happening  to  its  wealth,  its  industry,  its  power  of 
producing  ?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  in  imagination  commotions  as 
agitating  as  those  of  a  Black  Friday,  and  yet  which  would  have 
Kttle  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  A  multitude  of 
landowners  might  gamble  with  their  estates  as  stakes  with  a 
machinery  which  would  not  disclose  their  position  till  a  deferred 
period.  On  the  day  of  settlement  the  agony  might  be  intense, 
the  terror  of  many  great,  boundless  ruin  overwhelming  others,  and 
winners  established  in  colossal  fortunes ;  yet  the  national  wealth 
would  be  undisturbed;  owners  of  property  would  be  changed,  and 
that  would  be  all.  Quite  other  would  be  the  result  if  the  gambling 
had  led  to  selling  the  seed  com  abroad,  to  buying  costly  wines,  or 
to  the  exporting  of  the  cart-horses  for  luxuries,  or  to  the  neglect 
to  repair  tools  necessary  for  winning  the  next  harvest,  or  to  other 
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similar  acta.  In  such  cases  tbo  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the 
well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be  attacked  at  the  core ;  the 
public  lose  would  be  most  real,  and  its  reparation  long  deferred. 

.Of  the  latter  character  is  the  commercial  depression  of  which 
we  write,  A  so-called  monetary  ciisis,  of  itself  alone^  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  range  of  its  disorders,  and  their  action  on  the 
national  prosperity.  If  they  are  the  consequences  of  pure  gambling, 
what  one  man  or  firm  loses  another  wins.  In  other  respects  there 
is  no  change.  But  it  is  true  that  these  crises  do  presuppose  some 
destruction  of  wealth :  and  so  far  they  are  of  national  importance : 
but  it  is  this  destruction,  and  not  the  City  disturbances,  which 
is  the  power  at  work-  And  here  it  is  that  the  present  depression 
indicates  an  amount  of  disaster,  paralysis,  and  injury  to  the  public 
wealth  with  which  no  City  convulsion  can  compare.  If  three 
banks  out  of  four  in  the  City,  or  as  many  mercantile  houses,  were 
to  fail,  the  injury  would  be  slight  by  the  side  of  the  effects  of  these 
years  of  suffeiing,  so  far  as  these  failures  were  not  the  direct  conse- 
(luences  of  wealth  distinctly  destroyed  and  unreproduced.  The 
urgent  need,  the  extreme  importance,  of  investigating  to  the 
bottom  the  character  and  causes  of  the  disorder  from  which  so 
many  nations  have  been  now  suffeiing  for  so  long  a  peri**'^ 
becomes  abundantly  clear. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  root  of  the  question.  What  then  is 
that  cause  ?  Why  is  it  that,  for  some  three  years  or  more,  so  many 
countries  are  suffeiing  under  stagnation  of  trade,  are  complaining 
of  reduction  in  business,  are  buying  less  and  selling  less,  have  only 
diminished  profits  to  reckon  up,  are  abounding  wntli  labourers  out 
of.  employment,  have  steadily  distributed  ever  scantier  wages  to 
their  people,  are  reducing  their  comforts  and  enjoyments,  are 
sending  back  emigrant  labourers  to  their  old  homes  from  lack  of 
employment,  even  amidst  new  lands  and  fertile,  uncultivated 
fields  t  The  explanation  will  certainly  not  be  found  in  gold  or  in  its 
movements  from  oue  vault  to  another,  nor  in  pieces  of  paper,  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  nor  in  any  form  of  currency 
whatever.  One  per  cent,  has  nothing  to  do  \\4th  gold,  nor  has  any 
one  said  anything  so  ridiculous.  Nations  are  not  made  poor,  nor 
their  business  stagnant,  nor  their  mines  and  their  factories  shut 
up,  nor  their  people  thrown  out  of  employmt*nt,  because  the  tools 
of  buying  and  selling  are  in  one  place  ratlier  than  in  another. 
Such  bright  ideas  may  crowd  in  upon  the  minds  of  a  frightened 
City  when  seven  per  cent,  threatens  to  become  ten;  but  all  talk 
about  the  reserve,  and  the  circulation,  and  bank  notes,  has  sunk 
mider  one.  Such  a  rate  throws  them  at  once  upon  the  realities 
of  commercial  life,  upon  the  state  of  industry^  upon  the  substances 
to  be  bought  and  sold,  not  upon  the  machinery  of  exchan^g. 
The  cause  Ues  elsewhere*  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  exceptional 
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circumstances  of  an  uncommon  kind.  No  serieB  of  bad  harvests 
has  destroyed  the  population.  No  innovations  in  legislation,  no 
change  in  our  laws  or  in  tariffs,  had  disturbed  the  habits  and  the 
confidence  of  traders.  No  Napoleon  had  poured  forth  Berlin  Decreesi, 
or  pounced  on  the  goods  of  a  great  commercial  people  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  or  cut  off  from  large  populations  their  supplies 
of  articles  of  the  highest  importance,  or  isolated  mankind  into  un- 
trading  groups.     The  cause  is  simpler  and  deeper  than  any  of  these. 

That  cause  is  one,  and  one  only :  over-spending,  over-consum- 
ing, destroying  more  wealth  than  is  reproduced^  and  its  neces- 
sary consequence,  poverty.  This  is  the  real  fons  mali,  the  root  of 
all  the  disorder  and  the  suffering,  the  creator  of  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  Men  have  acted  as  a  man  who  farmed 
his  own  land,  and  had  consumed  not  only  the  portion  of  the  crops 
which  were  his  tine  income,  and  were  a  surplus  remaining  over 
after  ho  had  fully  provided  for  all  the  agricultural  operations  of 
the  next  year,  but  had,  himself  and  his  dependents,  devoured  a 
portion  of  the  seed  corn  and  of  the  breeding  stock,  had  exchanged 
a  portion  of  the  produce  which  was  required  for  wages  in  the 
coming  year  for  foreign  luxuries,  or  had  consumed  these  ne- 
cessary reserves  on  an  excess  of  drainage,  however  valuable  in 
itself  and  ultimately  enriching.  Eveiy  one  perceives  the  nocesBary 
consequences  of  such  conduct  in  individual  life ;  but  %vlien  the 
general  condition  of  a  whole  people  is  spoken  of,  the  complications 
are  so  many  and  so  great,  the  simple,  universal  process  is  so  sunk 
under  a  midtitude  of  intricacies,  that  few  retain  their  hold  on  the 
idtimate  elements  which  underlie  all  conduct,  whether  of  a  single 
individual  or  of  a  complex  population.  But  a  nation  is  only  an 
aggregate  of  individuals.  Whether  cloth  is  made  by  a  weaver  or 
by  the  agency  of  a  machinery  which  fills  large  factories,  and 
employs  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  numerous  agents,  the 
methods  always  remain  the  same  in  principle. 

ff  we  bear  this  governing  truth  in  mind,  that  analysis  will  always 
resolve  the  action  of  the  single  man,  and  the  combined  co-operation 
of  a  host  of  workmen  under  employers,  managers,  clerks,  foremen, 
merchants,  and  others,  into  the  same  constituent  parts,  we  shall 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  imderstanding  of  one  per  cent.  The  first 
offender  against  the  law  that  to  consume  more  than  one  makes 
must  land  man  or  nation  in  difiiculties  and  impoverishment,  was 
America,  She  constructed  an  enormous  length  of  railways,  which 
she  carried  out  into  the  wilderness.  In  no  country,  ever  before 
or  since^  has  such  a  rush  into  railway-making  been  ever  witnessed. 
Nor  did  the  passion  fall  on  railways  only;  docks  and  canals, 
elevators  and  warehouses,  wharves  and  gigantic  stores,  were 
impelled  forward  by  the  same  whirlwind.  Under  these  impulses 
she  consumed  a  vast  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  for  labourers. 
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She  destroyed  coals  and  machinery  in  making  iron.  She  fed  and 
rewarded  with  the  contents  of  her  shops  and  stores  a  large  army 
of  promoters,  engineers,  managers,  bookkeepers,  brokers,  bankers, 
and  other  functionaries  of  every  kind.  What  had  she  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  ?  Long  lines  of  iron  carried  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country,  holes  made  in  the  groimd  and  called  tunnels,  embank- 
ments, and  buildings.  What  all  these  labourers  and  functionaries 
had  eaten,  drunken,  worn,  or  used  up  as  materials  was  gone  for 
ever:  the  rails  that  replaced  this  consumption  could  bring 
no  means  of  living  till  after  they  were  in  operation  for  a  long 
period.  The  nation  was  plunged  into  poverty  to  the  extent  of 
what  the  railways  had  devoured  in  constructing.  In  the  wilderness 
there  was  no  traffic  :  and  even  if  the  lines  had  been  made  in  a 
populous  district  many  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  shops, 
warehouses,  and  factories  could  contain  the  same  identical  wealth 
as  the  rails  had  destroyed. 

But  railroads  enrich :  quite  true,  but  so  does  drainage.  If  a 
man  spent  all  his  income  in  draining,  what  would  become  of  him 
and  his  family  ?  They  must  starve,  imless  supported  by  the  loans 
or  charity  of  others.  So  with  the  railways.  If  what  had  been 
consumed  in  constructing  them  had^been  applied  to  restore  the 
food,  clothing,  and  other  things  used  up  by  their  makers,  no  one 
would  have  been  poorer,  no  one  would  have  had  to  betake  himself 
to  short  commons.  America  acted  as  the  landlord  who  spent  more 
than  he  could  afford  in  draining ;  there  was  a  far  smaller  quantity 
of  other  wealth  in  the  country  to  support  life  and  to  carry  on 
business ;  there  were  long  lines  of  rails,  and  poverty. 

But  railways  are  constantly  made  -without  inflicting  any  injury 
on  trade  or  on  the  public  wealth  :  where  then  is  the  Umit  where 
their  construction  becomes  mischievous,  and  brings  down  suffering 
on  a  people?  This  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  question.  The 
explanation  is  verj"  simple  and  very  obvious ;  but  it  is  most  difficult 
to  be  remembered  as  a  practical  truth  to  govern  conduct.  Up  to 
the  extent  of  the  savings  of  the  nation,  expenditure  on  railways 
can  do  no  economical  or  financial  harm;  and  these  invaluable 
developers  of  wealth  may  on  such  a  basis  be  rationally  acquired 
for  the  pubhc  good.  Any  outlay  made  out  of  savings,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  innocent  of  mischief;  it  may  do  no  good,  but  it  does  not 
impoverish.  But  what  are  savings  ?  The  surplus  of  wealth  made 
over  wealth  consumed.  If  it  is  turned  into  capital  and  applied  to 
increased  production,  the  nation  becomes  richer ;  if  it  is  expended 
on  any  luxury  or  any  folly,  the  nation  is  where  it  was.  But  if  the 
outlay,  however  wise  and  ultimately  profitable,  once  passes  the 
limits  of  saving,  harm  instantly  begins.  There  arises  a  loss  of 
wealth  which  is  taken  from  capital ;  the  means  of  producing  are 
diminished;    fewer  goods  are  made.    There  is  less    for   mer- 
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chants,  with  their  ships  and  their  railway-waggons,  to  exchange ; 
there  is  less  to  divide  amongst  the  people,  poverty  has  actually 
set  in,  and  it  may  easily  advance  to  stagnation  and  distress.  A 
rich  man  with  £50,000  a  year  may  spend  £10,000  on  foxhoimds, 
or  gamekeepers,  or  racehorses,  or  on  servants,  without  lessening 
the  national  wealth ;  but,  if  he  applies  £100,000  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate  with  the  certainty  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood  later,  if  he  cannot  borrow,  he  inevitably 
falls  into  trouble  and  real  poverty.  What  such  a  man  might 
do,  America  has  done  with  railway-making;  and  she  has  not 
recovered  from  the  consequent  prostration  to  this  hour.  The 
departing  emigrants,  the  depressed  wages,  the  lowered  profits, 
the  smaller  trains,  all  proclaim  that  there  is  less  wealth  in  the 
country,  less  to  divide  amongst  its  inhabitants. 

That  particular  kind  of  over-consumption  of  wealth  which  con- 
sists in  excessive  investments  in  fixed  capital  generates  effects 
which  greatly  aggravate  the  commercial  disorder  and  the  subse- 
quent distress.  The  constniction  of  railways  or  docks  beyond 
what  the  savings  of  the  coimtry  can  afford  creates  consequences 
of  an  infinitely  wider  range  and  deeper  mischief  than  would  result 
from  a  loan  to  a  foreign  country  of  the  same  amount  as  the  cost 
of  these  works.  A  nation  living  beyond  its  means,  even  when  a 
useful  end,  and  not  mere  enjoyment,  is  the  object,  exhibits  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  spendthrift.  It  bubbles  up  with  excitement. 
The  large  number  of  orders  given  for  coals  and  iron  mises  prices, 
sends  up  wages,  and  enlarges  profits.  Imaginative  estimates  are 
spread  of  the  expanding  prosperity  of  these  trades,  as  well  as  of 
the  many  others  which  are  associated  with  them.  Iron  mines  are 
opened  at  heavier  expense  than  what  the  actual  demand  for  coal 
and  iron  justifies,  thus  increasing  the  destruction  of  capital.  The 
retail,  the  shipping,  and  other  trades  feel  the  stimulus  ;  buildings 
are  raised,  steamers  and  shops  constructed,  costly  establishments 
formed,  each  in  its  turn  setting  other  businesses  in  motion.  Every 
one  prospers;  and  every  one  makes  arrangements,  at  further 
expense  of  capital,  for  still  greater  prosperity.  Thus  new  railways, 
costing  ten  millions,  generate  an  excitement  which  may  easily 
raise  the  outlay  to  twenty.  So  stimulating  are  high  prices  and 
high  profits,  so  creative  of  more  factories  and  workshops  to  swell 
them  further.  The  collapse  becomes  all  the  severer — with  the 
special  disaster  that  this  increase  of  outlay  is  a  pure  waste,  a  child 
of  wild  hopes. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  even  here.  Along  with  these  cheery 
feelings  and  high  prices  personal  consumption  rapidly  expands. 
Employers  and  workmen  alike  indulge  in  more  expensive  Uving ; 
and  tliis  impulse,  acting  on  numbers,  swells  the  waste  to  a  still 
more  tormidable  amount. 
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What  occurred  in  America,  occurred  elsewhere.  We  now  paas 
on  to  Germany.  Here  we  find  the  circumstances  different,  but 
the  substance  of  the  facts  the  same.  Germany  became  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  war  with  France.  In  these  modem  days  the  cost  of 
armies  and  of  their  armaments  is  enormous,  far  exceeding  that  of 
preceding  ages.  Immense  numbers  of  troops  took  the  field,  and 
their  maintenance  alone  created  a  vast  consumption  of  wealth, 
without  any  return  for  it  in  the  shape  of  fresh  wealth.  Men  were 
carried  from  their  labour  in  the  fields  and  factories  in  huge  hosts, 
paralyzing  domestic  industry  and  devouring  the  existing  stock  of 
the  national  wealth.  No  more  rapidly  impoverishing  process  can 
be  conceived  than  such  a  war.  That  commercial  distress  should 
follow  such  destruction  can  create  no  surprise.  Suffering  and 
impoverishment  are  the  natural  offspring  of  war.  But  did  not 
the  indemnity  make  all  right  for  Germany  ?  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  English  pounds  might  seem  enough  to  lift  any 
people  to  the  summit  of  prosperity.  But  it  is  not  sums  of  money 
which  enrich  and  bestow  welfare  and  happiness,  but  what  is  done 
with  them.  A  large  portion  of  this  money  was  appKed  to  the 
making  of  fortifications  and  to  other  miKtary  works.  No  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  no  reUef  to  their  distress,  was  got  out  of 
that  by  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  application  of  the 
French  gold  made  matters  distinctly  worse  for  Germany.  German 
labour,  and  German  food  and  clothing,  were  taken  away  from  that 
production  of  wealth  which  would  have  brought  better  times,  and 
were  applied  to  the  piUng  up  of  miKtary  stores  in  a  very  unpro- 
ductive way.  But  gold  is  riches,  and  riches  supply  every  kind  of 
necessaries  and  of  comforts.  Gold,  we  answer,  is  not  riches  till  it 
is  made  use  of  by  being  parted  with;  that  is  all  the  good  which  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  unless  it  is  appUed  in  the  arts  to  gold  omar 
ments.  Gold  exchanges  commodities — enables  a  manufacturer  to 
procure  coals  in  return  for  his  cloth.  But  the  gold  itself  and  by 
itself  confers  no  other  benefit  whatever  than  its  services  as  a 
tooL  Germany  would  have  been  most  truly  and  permanently  the 
richer  for  the  French  gold  had  she  given  it  away  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  purchase  of  their  wealth ;  it  would  have  brought  what 
its  people  wanted  into  the  country.  But  Germany  could  gjet  no 
gain  by  obtaining  gold  solely  to  move  German  things  about. 

Then  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  French 
gold  has  been  hoarded  as  a  reserve  against  future  war.  That  gold 
does  nothing  to  clear  away  the  commercial  depression :  it  sets  no 
mills  to  work,  gives  employment  to  no  labourers,  imports  no  supplies 
of  corn,  meat,  coffee,  and  clothing  for  the  people,  or  raw  materials 
for  their  industnr ;  it  is  idle,  and  absolutely  no  better  than  if  it 
were  non-exi8tent« 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  this  Frendi  gold,  of  whidi  tli»s 
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is  yet  worse  to  tell.  Its  action  is  full  of  instruction,  especially  for 
the  City,  if  the  City  were  only  willing  to  gather  it  up.^The  German 
Governments  were  embarrassed  with  the  excess  of  this  metallic 
stock,  and  lent  much  of  it  to  traders  and  speculators.  To  what 
better  purpose  could  they  have  applied  it?  it  will  be  asked. 
To  none,  but  upon  one  condition — ^that  it  should  be  sent  out  of 
Germany.  Its  export  would  have  placed  in  Germany  useful 
things,  in  the  place  of  useless  tools  for  exchanging,  of  which  there 
were  already  enough.  But  by  being  retained  in  Germany  and 
lent  to  borrowers  it  not  only  was  unproductive  of  all  good,  but 
was  really  engendering  mischief  peculiarly  its  own.  The  borrowers 
took  to  buying  German  goods ;  prices  rose  in  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses all  over  the  country;  profits  were  reaUzed,  and  wages 
gained  advances ;  and  then  the  evil  consequences  soon  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  An  increase  of  spending  broke  out  all  round ;  there 
was  money  in  hand ;  it  was  appUed  to  buying  things  pleasant  and 
enjoyable.  A  higher  style  of  living  was  adopted :  in  other  words, 
a  larger  and  more  rapid  consumption  of  wealth  prevailed.  And 
what  was  obtained  in  exchange  ?  The  gold,  which  did  not  restore 
the  wealth  consumed,  but  only  transferred  existing  things  from 
one  set  of  hands  to  another.  Did  not  the  humourist  stand  on  the 
groimd  of  solid  sense  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  have  another 
war,  and  let  the  Germans  have  to  pay  the  indemnity  ?  "  Had  he  not 
the  acuteness  to  perceive  that  if  much  harm  is  to  be  averted,  the 
sooner  an  excess  of  gold  is  sent  out  of  the  country  the  better? 
Let  those  who  bewail  exports  of  gold,  and  record  its  imports  with 
delight,  ponder  over  his  words  and  the  facts  that  elicited  themj) 

If  now  we  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  how  different  and  how 
startling  is  the  picture  which  presents  itself  to  our  gaze  1  Here 
we  were  bound  to  expect  the  sight  of  acute  suffering,  financial 
depression,  stagnation  of  trade,  poverty,  and  misery.  The  war  had 
been  infinitely  more  oppressive  to  France  than  to  Germany,  for  it 
had  been  waged  within  her  territory.  She  had  lost  two  valuable 
provinces  and  their  resources  at  its  termination.  A  fine  of  imheard- 
of  magnitude  had  been  imposed  and  paid.  Thirty  additional 
millions  of  taxation  had  been  added  to  a  budget  already  severe. 
Much  of  the  fixed  capital  of  the  nation,  of  its  factories  and  machinery, 
had  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  war.  Where  could  ruin  and 
depression  be  more  naturally  looked  for?  Yet  what  a  spectacle 
does  France  offer  to  the  observer  1  The  piled-up  load  of  taxation 
is  borne  with  ease.  Her  industry  is  in  full  play.  No  sense  of 
poverty  weighs  down  the  people.  Her  army  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  and  successful  transformation  ;  guns  and  military  stores 
— ^what  they  cost  in  these  days  is  known  to  all — are  swiftly  being 
accumulated.  Great  has  been  the  astonishment  at  Berlin.  Eighteen 
months  ago  a  violent  scare  sprang  up  in  that  town ;  the  conqueror 
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fell  into  vehement  fear  of  the  conquered.  Germany  awoke  from 
her  dream  of  security.  The  great  military  chiefe  loudly  called  for 
a  second  war  to  break  up  an  enemy  whom  neither  defeat  nor 
chastisement  could  crush.  To  what  was  this  most  unlooked-for 
and  most  astoimding  sight  due  ?  To  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  economical  virtues.  She  had  saved.  Her  eight 
millions  of  peasant-proprietors  had  lifted  their  country  out  of  the 
depths  of  adversity  by  invigorated  energy  and  reduced  consump- 
tion. K  more  had  to  be  paid  to  the  taxgatherer,  the  peasant  gave 
up  meat  or  other  indulgences  rather  than  diminish  his  means  of 
maintaining  his  farm  or  his  vineyard  at  its  fonner  level  of  efficiency. 
No  doubt  France  obtained  very  valuable  aid  from  the  inveterate 
hoarding  of  her  people.  Then  it  was  that  stores  of  gold  could  do 
vital  service.  They  had  lain  buried  in  hidden  stockings,  useless 
and  improductive ;  but  the  German  asked  for  gold,  and  here  was 
gold  ready  to  be  given  to  him  without  any  injury  to  the  paying 
nation.  The  peasant  lent  his  gold  to  his  Government,  who  passed 
it  on  to  Germany ;  he  was  compensated  with  an  annuity  derived 
from  an  augmented  national  debt ;  and  that  interest,  that  annuity, 
he  helped  his  country  to  pay  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  time  and 
labour  on  his  work,  and  the  giving  up  of  many  of  his  small  com- 
forts. These  are  the  realities  of  political  economy,  and  what  fruit 
do  they  not  bear? 

If  now  we  cross  over  to  England  we  still  find  that  the  same 
general  causes  have  been  at  work,  producing  similar  results, 
but  theii*  mode  of  action  has  been  somewhat  di£ferent.  England 
has  not,  in  the  period  we  speak  of,  broken  out  into  an  excessive 
construction  of  railways,  nor  has  she  experienced  a  war,  much  less 
had  to  pay  a  great  indemnity.  The  depression  she  now  suffers 
succeeded  a  period  of  exceptional  and  excited  prosperity.  The 
Americans  had  bought  largely  her  iron  for  theii*  railways;  the 
Franco-German  war  stopped  much  of  the  manufacturing  trade 
of  both  countries;  England  filled  up  the  gap,  and  supplied 
materials  which  previously  had  drawn  many  of  their  resources 
from  the  now  warring  States.  Business  flourished  with  unpre- 
cedented success,  prices  rose  to  a  great  height,  large  profits 
were  earned ;  and  then  the  time  for  mischief  set  in.  New  works 
were  constructed,  new  coal  mines  opened,  factories  reared  their 
heads  on  every  side ;  Cleveland  was  busy  in  sinking  shafts — 
in  other  words,  an  undue  quantity  of  wealth  was  consumed  in 
carrying  on  works  which  were  to  repay  their  cost  in  a  distant 
futiu-e.  Savings  were  exceeded;  impoverishment  was  the  in- 
evitable result.  The  high  profits  and  the  raised  wages  led  to 
more  expensive  living ;  unproductive  competition  was  enlarged ; 
men  thought  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  for  a  vast  increase 
of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  the  nation,  and  all  rejoiced 
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together  in  augmented  consumption  of  the  stock  of  wealth. 
Presently  the  exceptional  causes  of  the  excitement  ceased;  the 
action  of  peace  drew  back  the  \musual  orders  for  English  goods ; 
prices  fell,  and  the  half-finished  works  only  attested  the  waste 
they  had  created.  The  point  to  grasp  is  not  that  England 
had  had  a  good  time  of  selling,  whilst  competitors  were  idle, 
and  other  nations  were  spending,  not  their  income  or  savings, 
but  their  capital,  in  the  purchase  of  her  goods;  and  then  the 
irregular  prosperity  had  ceased.  The  commercial  depression,  so 
long,  so  monotonous,  so  heavy,  and  so  dull,  came  from  the  exces- 
sive consumption  of  English  capital  in  imwarranted  construc- 
tions beyond  savings,  and  unwarranted  expenditure  in  living 
by  all  classes,  which  destroyed  wealth  without  repairing  it  with 
new  productions.  English  saving,  unlike  the  French,  has  not 
yet  replaced  the  loss.  The  whole  of  the  capital  of  a  nation  might 
easily  be  eaten  up  and  consumed  in  pleasant  things  even  in  three 
years :  how  long  would  be  the  depression  that  would  follow  ?  K 
a  farmer  spent  the  whole  of  his  crops  in  buying  fresh  horses  and 
agricultural  machines,  in  raising  new  barns  and  putting  in  fresh 
drains,  where  would  he  and  his  people  be  in  the  succeeding  year  t 
A  mere  return  to  ordinary  prices  and  profits  from  the  cessation 
of  exceptional  activity  would  not  generate  a  depression  of  any 
importance ;  it  is  what  is  done  during  the  prosperity  that  breeds 
the  evil  to  come  and  to  last. 

The  influx  of  imusual  orders  for  the  products  of  English  in- 
dustry developed  a  cause  of  impoverishment  which  grew  to  for- 
midable proportions.  Ideas  founded  on  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  all  trade  and  industry  had  long  fermented  in  the 
minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  the  unwonted  and  urgent  demand  for  labour  to 
enforce  demands  which  have  ultimately  led  to  veiy  heavy  disaster. 
That  when  trade  is  abnormally  brisk,  and  much  work  is  going  on 
at  highly  remunerative  prices,  the  labourers  should  ask  for  and 
obtain  an  important  increase  of  wages,  is  not  only  reasonable  and 
fitting,  but,  by  raising  their  condition,  is  a  real  gain  for  the  whole 
community ;  and  if  even  they  stcyid  out  for  and  secure  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  products  of  labour,  the  harm  is  of  small 
moment ;  they  are  sellers  in  an  open  market,  and  the  turn  went 
in  their  favour.  But  the  situation  becomes  radically  changed 
when,  on  the  return  to  ordinary  sales  and  prices,  the  labourers 
refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  and  insist,  by 
most  mischievous  methods,  that  the  exceptional  wages  shall  be 
permanent.  They  then  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  real 
position  is  that  of  sellers  of  a  commodity  in  a  market,  and  that 
if  its  value  is  substantially  and  permanently  altered,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  assert  its  supremacy  ultimately,  whatever 
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be  their  efforts  to  repel  its  rule.  If  they  persevere  to  the  bitter 
end,  production  must  cease,  and  theii*  labour  with  its  reward  must 
disappear.  Meanwhile  the  process  of  resistance  entails  sufFerings 
on  the  whole  people  which  may  be  incalculable.  Our  point  here  is, 
not  the  harm  which  perverse  and  ignorant  action  may  bring  on 
the  labourers  themselves — we  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wealth  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  Strikes  convert  the 
workmen  into  wasteful  consumers  of  wealth :  the  food  and  clothing 
they  destroy  becomes  a  dead  loss,  \nthout  compensation;  the 
closed  works  deteriorate  in  condition ;  it  may  take  months  and  an 
immense  outlay  to  restore  them  to  an  efficient  state — again  an 
immitigated  deeti-uction  of  wealth.  The  calamity  spreads  on  to 
auxiliary  trades,  to  the  makers  of  machinery  and  materials — again 
consumption  without  production,  a  clear  diminution  of  the  public 
wealth.  Thus  the  impovei-ishing  process  does  its  fatal  work :  it 
eats  up  capital,  it  lessens  the  power  of  making  and  of  employing 
makers ;  the  means  of  buying  dwindle  down,  for  to  buy  is  only  to 
exchange  wealth  for  wealth,  and  %rith  less  wealth  there  must  be  less 
buying,  lees  business,  stagnation  and  depression  in  every  direction  ; 
and  if  the  strikes  are  w^anton,  against  permanently  lower  prices, 
as  experience  has  amply  demonstrated  for  many  months pa&t.  are  we 
not  in  presence  of  one  cause  of  the  commercial  depreBsiont 

But  there  is  worse  yet  to  tell.  Strikes  are  instruments  of  war  : 
and  the  battle  over,  the  loss  may  be  soon  effaced  by  the  energies 
of  peace.  But  the  novel  principles  on  w^hich  trades  omions 
construct  the  regulation  of  labour  are  a  very  different  matter 
indeed.  They  generate  conduct  which  inflicts  injury  of  the 
widest  range,  and,  still  more,  creates  influences  whose  misleading 
power  is  very  enduring.  The  imions  lay  down  rules  which  attack 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  article  they  have  to  sell. 
They  thus  attack  the  efficiency  of  labour,  the  worth  of  wages,  to 
the  injury  of  every  man  in  the  country*  To  Kmit,  by  arbitrary 
regulations  which  take  no  heed  of  the  position  of  trade  and 
industry,  the  quantity  of  labour  sold  for  a  given  wage,  to  under- 
mine its  quality  by  demanding  the  same  reward  for  the  man  who 
works  badly  as  for  the  man  who  works  well,  to  give  no  play  to 
the  differences  of  physical  and  mental  ability  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  human  beings,  to  suppress  the  energy  of  character 
and  of  hope  by  the  abolition  of  piece-work  and  of  the  strongest 
motives  for  exertion,  to  demand  of  a  purchaser  a  fixed  and 
elevated  price  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  quality  of  the 
article  sold,  to  encourage  laziness,  unmanlinees,  the  absence  of 
the  respect  for  the  man's  self  as  well  as  for  his  employer,  and  to 
place  the  relation  of  seller  and  purchaser  on  the  basis  of  inherent 
and  abiding  hosrility,  is  to  violate  the  laws  of  human  n  ' 
it  finds  itself  in  this  world,  and  to  trample  under  foot  W: 
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mental  principle  of  every  form  of  industry,  that  work  should  be  as 
productive  as  possible,  and  the  wealth  thereby  produced  should 
reach  tlie  highest  range  of  abundance  and  cheapneBS,  It  is  not 
to  know  the  vital  tmth  that  the  labourers  and  the  capitalista  receive 
their  satisfactions  out  of  one  common  fund,  the  wealth  created, 
and  that  what  renders  it  needlessly  and  artificially  smaller  is  to 
injure  both  the  parties  who  contribute  to  its  creation,  and  along 
with  them  the  w^bule  people. 

The  imions  have  failed  in  their  vehement  resistance  against 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  governs  eveiy  market,  that 
of  labour  as  well  as  any  other.  They  had  to  choose  between 
refumng  to  give  the  article — that  is  between  no  wages  or  a 
lower  price  for  labour ;  but  great  was  the  harm  they  did  to  the 
public  wealth  during  the  struggle.  Prices  w^ere  kept  up  for  a 
long  time  above  their  time  level,  fewer  goods  were  produced 
and  fewer  sold.  Foreign  countries,  especially  after  their  excessive 
creation  of  raachineiy  for  producing  had  ceased,  had  become  ex- 
tremely bad  customera  of  England.  Still  worse — they  undersold 
the  dear  goods  of  England  in  distant  markets.  In  many  instances 
they  actually  invaded  England  herself:  Belgian  and  American 
goods  were  freely  sold  in  the  heart  of  the  very  workshop  of  the  whok 
world.    England  was  doing  less  business  and  becoming  poorer. 

There  is  one  fact  more,  of  gi-eat  significance,  which  must  not  be 
omitted  in  this  review  of  our  late  commercial  history.  Men  of  the 
mood  of  mind  of  the  unionist  workmen  are  emphatically  not 
savers.  When  wages  are  large,  they  do  not,  hke  the  French 
peasant^  turn  a  portion  of  them  into  saving,  and  thereby  increase 
capital,  and  the  production  of  wealth  in  the  country.  What  they 
extort  from  employers  they  consume  unproductively — they  destroy 
it  in  indulgences,  and  only  too  often  in  diink.  This  engenders  a 
very  marked  distinction  between  exceptional  wages  and  excep* 
tional  profits.  The  marked  tendency  of  employers  is  to  make 
themselves  ricli,  to  build  up  fortunes :  but,  really,  fortune  means 
a  machine  for  the  constant  production  of  wealth.  That  is  its  verj" 
essence.  To  buy  an  estate — the  common  ambition  of  the  prosperous 
English  trader — is  to  acquire  a  rent-yielding  instrument:  and 
rent  is  the  result  of  the  ctiltivation  of  the  land-  A  heavy  holding 
in  railway  stocks  is  the  ownership  of  an  instrument  which  enriches 
not  the  shareholder  only  but  the  whole  coimtry,  which  calls  into 
being  a  vast  power  of  employing  and  rewarding  labour.  The 
mighty  towns  of  England,  the  countless  factories  of  her  manu- 
facturing regions,  are  all  savings  out  of  profits :  how  feeble  are 
the  productive  instruments  to  which  wages  can  point  as  the  fmit 
of  the  labourers'  thiift !  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  w^aste  of  wealth,  of  unproductive  consumption,  often  of 
the  worst  kind,  has  been  the  result  of  the  augmented  wages  of  the 
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working  classes*  High  wages,  if  justified  by  the  value  of  tlia 
work  giveu  for  thera,  are  what  every  man  in  the  country  should 
rejoioe  over,  and  wages  so  earned  are  an  excellent  basis  tc 
establish  a  tendency  to  apply  a  portion  of  them  to  capital  and 
saving*  But  liigh  wages,  exacted  by  strife,  and  accompanied  by 
little  and  inferior  work,  evoke  a  spirit  most  hostile  not  only  to 
saviiig,  but  also  to  a  rise  of  the  labonrei-s  in  civilization,  in  an 
improved  moral  and  social  condition.  They  gravitate  to 
wasteful,  impoverifihhig  consumption. 

There  remains^  lastly,  to  notice  one  more  powerful  begetter 
of  irapoveiishment— loans  granted  to  foreign  countries.  For  a 
period  now  extending  beyond  ten  years  they  have  been  given 
away  with  a  profusion  tmly  astonishuig.  The  terrible  difttist-ers 
of  the  crisis  of  1825,  and  the  lessons  which  it  taught,  had  be 
forgotten.  The  desire  to  lend  to  the  multitudinous  States 
South  America  had  revived,  and  had  swollen  almostintoapaaaion. 
Peru  and  Venezuela,  Honduras  and  Gautemala,  Turkey  and  Ej 
had  swallowed  np  many  niilhons^  worth  of  Enghsh  wealth ; 
what  has  been  the  return  ?  The  generous  opcmtion  has 
constantly  repeated  to  the  British  Colonies^  to  AustTaUa  and  Ne^ 
ZefJand;  but  with  this  diSerence,  however,  in  comparison  wit 
the  self-civihzed  countries  just  enumerated.  The  proceeds  of  the 
loans  were  invested  by  the  colonists  in  railways,  in  developing  1 
emigmtion  of  labourers,  in  the  providing  of  clothing  and  other^ 
neoessaries  for  their  maintenance — ^in  a  word  in  the  production  at 
wealth  or  capital.  England  lost,  for  the  time,  what  she  lent ;  but 
she  gained  additional  fields,  more  numerous  flocks,  greatly  enlar| 
supplies  of  wool,  all  as  directly  enriching  her  as  if  the  Colonies 
been  so  many  additional  EngUsh  counties.  Thus  she  obtains  not 
only  the  interest  on  these  loans,  which  is  always  duly  remitted*  but 
also  a  mass  of  goods  which  she  requires  for  her  factories,  or  her 
food.  Trade  is  generated  as  if  between  two  English  provinces  ; 
exchanges  of  wealth  proceed  expansively.  The  mills  of  Englau^ 
are  more  active,  and  her  warehouses  more  full,  precisely 
her  loans  are  capital  at  work  to  produce  wealth  for  her  service. 
The  diiFerence  between  such  loans,  and  iron-clads  and 
money  lent  to  Turkey,  is  vast  indeed. 

Nevertheless  the  depressing  force  for  the  time,  if  the  loans  have 
ranged  beyond  the  amotmt  of  England's  saving,  produoeis  ita 
inervitablo  effects.  The  same  tale  has  ever  to  be  repeated ;  it  ia 
the  squiiB  of  £30,000  a  year  spending  £100,000  in  draining.  Tk 
creation  of  fixed  capital,  the  construction  of  machinery  for  pf 
dnoing  weidth,  which  repay  their  cost  only  after  long  years,  is 
sare  a  creator  of  poverty  for  the  time.,  if  not  made  out  of  eat 
aa  if  they  had  been  raised  up  for  amuaement  and  then 
into  Ibe  sea.    And  it  ia  very  desuable^  in  this  oonueotian,  to 
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iindetstand  the  proceea  of  granting  loans.  They  are  levied  in  the 
City  apparently  in  money;  they  are  described  in  pounds;  they 
are  never  epoken  of  but  as  money;  yet  money  is  wholly  absent 
from  them.  Loans  are  not.  and  cannot  be,  lent  in  money  by 
England — for  the  very  simple  but  very  decisive  reason,  that  she 
does  not  grow  gold  and  silver  in  her  fields  or  factories.  If  some 
trifling  portion  of  such  grants  croeses  the  water  in  coin  or  ingots* 
tliose  ingots  have  been  purchased  with  English  goods.  And  it  is 
those  goods  which  eventually  are  the  only  things  which  England 
can  send  away*  And  in  actual  fact  most  loans  are  directly  and  at 
once  remitted  in  goods.  The  Australian  colonist  who  commands 
le  credit  granted  in  London  by  the  loan  he  has  obtained,  at 
ice  purchases  supplies  of  clotliing,  machinery,  iron,  and  other 
products  of  an  old  country,  and  transports  them  across  the  ocean. 
It  is  absolutely  certain,  in  ultimate  analysis,  that  no  country  can 

ad  anything  else  but  what  she  has*  Austraha  and  California 
can  lend  gold ;  it  is  the  natural  produce  of  their  lands,  as  iron 
ore  is  of  England's;  but  the  CHty  would  be  under  an  entire 
delnsion  if  it  imagined  tliat  the  gigantic  receipts  which  swell  the 
accomxt  at  the  bank  of  the  lucky  borrowers  were  money  about  to 
cross  the  water  in  ingots.  The  City  possesses  machinery  of 
excliange — notes,  cheques,  cleaiing-houses,  bills,  paper  of  all  kinds; 
but  the  reahties  are  not  in  them,  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
goods  which  the  machinery  moves. 

A  full  understanding  of  this  fact  will  enable  us  to  perceive  clearly 
how  loans  directly  attack  Enghsh  wealth,  EngUsh  goods,  and 
diminish  them*  When  they  take  their  departure  there  is  less  left 
at  homo  to  use  and  enjoy,  less  merchandise  to  do  business  in^ 
Ughter  weights  for  milways  to  caiTy,  and — ^which  is  the  important 
matter — less  wealth  to  buy  with,  less  to  give  to  the  shops  and 
warehouses  to  procure  the  articles  which  they  contain. 

We  now  reach  the  question,  What  has  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
City  to  do  with  this  state  of  aflhirs  in  the  nation  ?  what  is  the 
connection  between  one  per  cent,  and  the  commercial  depression? 

The  impoveiishment  we  have  described  would  seem  at  the  first 
blush  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  high  and  not  a  low  rate  of  interest 
on  loans*  A  diminution  of  the  capital  of  a  country,  by  con- 
imption  carried  out  beyond  income  and  savings,  would  naturally, 

le  would  think,  create  a  loud  demand  for  capital.  Capital  has 
been  destroyed,  and  capital  is  the  one  vita!  instrument  for  the 
production,  in  this  case  for  the  recovery,  of  wealth,  A  rush  for 
the  loan  of  capital  might  have  been  looked  for.  The  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  City  are  fond  of  speaking  of  loanable  capital, 
as  being  actually  in  their  hands :  how  oomes  it  to  pass  that  their 
doors  are  not  thronged  with  applicants  for  advances  t  Why  do 
they  find  it  so  dilHcult  to  employ  Xho^  meaoB  at  ih^  di^aal  with 
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a  profit  to  themselves  ?  In  the  colonies  and  other  new  cotintrioB, 
the  very  opposite  phenomenon  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  There  j 
capital  is  scarce,  and  so  are  labouivrB;  and  there  is  pressing  - 
demand  for  them :  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  high,  and  work- 
men earn  immense  wages ;  and  the  cry  Is  ever  for  the  loan  of  more 
capital,  to  be  paid  for  handsomelyi  and  vnih  perfect  ease  to  the 
borrowers.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  England  at  this  hour,  when  so 
many  of  the  circumstances  seem  to  be  tlie  same  ?  Because^  in  a 
colony,  the  capital  and  the  labourers  are  applied  to  the  uncultivated 
fields,  and  raise  new  crops  of  corn  and  multiplied  fleeces  of  wool, 
which  yield  brilUant  profits  and  wages,  froiu  the  largeness  of  the 
return  compared  with  the  expenses  of  the  tillage*  The  machinery 
for  producing  is  deficient:  if  it  is  supphtd,  the  land  forthwith 
raises  up  wealth,  which  enrichea  all.  The  depreesion  of  trade^  on 
the  contrary,  in  England,  means  not  a  dt^ficienoy  but  an  excess  of  ^ 
the  machinery  of  production :  and  that  constitutes  the  easent 
diffei*ence  between  the  two  states.  The  vocation  of  English 
industry  is  to  produce  articles  needed  over  the  whole  globe;  ahej 
manufactures  them  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of 
other  countries  ;  she  makes  them  in  order  to  be  sold.  But  buyers 
have  fallen  off  in  number  and  ability  to  purchase.  Her  goods  are 
in  feebler  demand,  but  her  producing  power,  her  fixed  capital,  her 
machinery,  remain  unchanged.  Here  i^  the  very  pinch  of  the 
matter*  She  is  compelled  to  shut  up  many  of  her  faotoriesy  to 
dismiss  or  put  on  half-time  immense  numbers  of  her  working  1 
people^  because  there  are  fewer  buyei"s  of  the  articles  they  manu* 
facture.  Americans,  Gennans.  the  Colouiee,  Turkey,  Egypt,  South 
Americans^  have  reduced  means  for  buying ;  their  orders  are 
scarcer  in  the  English  markets:  stocks  of  iron  and  other  goodai 
accumulate:  but  there  are  no  buyers.  "There  is  therefore  no- 
thing for  it,"  we  read  from  Middlesborough  as  we  write,  "  but  to 
reduce  the  make  of  iron,''  In  a  colony  the  desire  is  to  make  more  com 
and  more  wool — whence  capital  is  in  demand,  additional  capital  to 
be  imported  from  anotlier  country.  Applied  to  the  fields,  it  pro- 
duces wealth  which  is  needed,  and  the  mte  of  interest  accordingly 
is  seven  per  cent,  or  more.  In  Cleveland  less  iron  is  demanded, 
and  the  furnaces  are  in  excess :  some  mugt  go  out  of  blast*  Thus 
there  is  seven  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  and  one  per  cent*  in 
London.  No  bills  upon  iron  sold  arc  crowding  up  for  discount 
to  the  City;  no  merchants  are  seeking  advances  upon  steame» 
laden  with  rails  for  America,  BuaBia>  and  AustraUa. 

A  second  important  distinction  must  be   drawn  between  the 
borrowing  of  capital  by  a  colony  and  by  appUcation  for  disoount 
to  the  banking  community  of  England*     It  merits  attention, 
revealing  the  nature  of  banking  deposits.     What  a  colony  seeks  ^ 
and  obtains  is   an  actoal  importation  of  positive  wealth   aad| 
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substances  into  its  territory.      Its  loans,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  are  taken  out  in  goods.    There  is  a  clear  accession  of 
additional  wealth  to  the  colony.    Not  so  in  the  money  market  of 
England.    No  new  capital  is  obtained  for  the  nation  by  discount- 
ing at  a  bank.    Loanable  capital  does  not  exist  in  any  bank,  or 
in  any  money  market :  it  is  not  to  be  found  there.     It  may  be 
reached  through  the  agency  of  a  bank ;  but  the  bank  has  not  got 
it  in  its  own  possession.     The  resources  of  banks  are  debts  due 
to  them  by  holders  of  property:  nothing  else.   To  discount  a  bill  is 
virtually  to  order  a  debt  to  be  paid :  and  the  eflFect  of  that  order  is 
to  transfer  property — capital — ^fromthe  hands  of  the  previous  debtor 
to  the  hands  of  a  new  one.    That  is  the  real  nature,  the  true  fact, 
of  discount.    No  additional  help  of  capital  is  given  to  England 
by  banks :  it  is  only  placed  in  different  hands.    The  question  then, 
under  the  present  commercial  distress,  becomes.  Are  there  traders 
who  desire  to  tempt  a  banker,  by  the  offer  of  a  higher  rate  of 
interest,  to  withdraw  capital  from  his  debtors  and  to  transfer  it  over 
to  them  1  The  answer  now  is.  That  there  are  few  or  no  such  traders. 
Businesses  are  not  competing  for  the  capital  possessed  by  banking 
debtors :  and  one  per  cent,  is  all  that  the  poor  banker  can  obtain. 
And  now  the  question  will  assuredly  be  asked.  How  much 
longer  is  one  per  cent,  to  last  1    Probably  for  some  time  longer. 
At  this  present  moment  there  is  a  flutter  upwards,  but  it  seems  to 
arise  from  an  accidental   and  temporary  cause.     The  Govern- 
ment is  a  borrower,  and  so  large  a  customer  has  a  certain  effect 
for  a  time.    But  tliis  is  not  a  permanent  force :  as  the  revenue 
flows  in,  the  borro^ving  will  cease,  and  the  substantial  rate  of  the 
nation  will  assert  its   supremacy.    Poverty  is  mended  only  by 
saving;  and  saving,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
is  a  slow  process.    A  nation  Uke  England,  whose  customers  cover 
the  whole  world,  is  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  countries  of  ftie 
most  diverse  commercial  conditions.     That  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways will  be  revived,  and  will  be  pushed  on  with  the  wonted  vigour, 
is  indubitable :  it  is  a  necessity  of  civilization  ;  but  when  will  the 
work  recommence?     That,  no  one  is  scarcely  able  to  predict. 
And  if  the  United  States  renews  her  railway  labours,  will  she 
buy  her  iron  of  herself  or  of  England  1    That  is  a  question  which 
experience  alone  will  be  able  to  answer.    So  also  of  other  com- 
modities, and  of  other  countries.    Will  they  draw  their  supplies 
from  England  or  from  elsewhere?    For  our  part,  we  believe  in 
England,  in  her  manly  intelligence,  her  indomitable  industry,  her 
resolution  and  courage  under  difficulties,  her  long  experience,  her 
vast  resources  of  capital,  and,  not  least,  in  her  perfect  faith  in  Free 
Trade.   But  she  and  her  customers  have  lived  beyond  their  means : 
and  they  must  submit  to  the  discomforts  of  convalescence. 
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BALDER  AND  DEATH. 


SQ  walk'd  h6  by  tke  Ocean,  till  that  gleam 
Far  oat  upon  the  crimson  watere  died ; 
Till  night  grew  deeper  and  all  sounds  w&re  stilL 

And  all  that  night  his  human  heart  was  tnrn'd 

Against  the  gods  his  kin,  against  the  god 

Ss  Father ;  for  he  thought,  "-  He  made  this  Thing, 

He  sent  it  hither  to  the  happy  Earth ; 

And  when  it  slays  they  gladden  in  the  halls 

Of  Asgard^  and  no  pity  fills  their  hearts 

For  gentle  stricken  men."    Long  hoars  he  paced 

The  white  sands  of  the  still  black  Sea;  and  where 

His  foot  fell  moonlight  gleamed,  and  live  searsnails 

(kept  glinmiering  with  pink  horns ;  anddoae  to  shore 

He  saw  the  l^ons  of  the  herring  flash. 

Swift,  phosphorescent,  on  the  surface  shiniQg 

Like  blight  sheet-lightning  as  they  came  and  went. 

At  intenrmls,  from  the  great  dark  beyond. 

Game  die  de^  roar  of  whales. 

Betimes  he  stood 
Stent,  atone,  upon  a  promontory. 
And  now  aboot  liim  like  white  rain  tiiere  fidi 
Tlie  spteudoui  of  the  moonlight.    All  aromd 
Ttecdm  Sea  rolTd  opon  tlie  rodcs,  or  drew 
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l%ro'  hollow  caves  dark  surges,  issuing  thence 

Troubled  and  chumM  to  boiling  pools  of  foam. 

Erect  he  stood,  outreaching  his  white  hands ; 

For  round  him  on  the  slippery  weed-hung  reefs, 

Outcreeping  from  the  Uackness  of  the  deep, 

In  legions  came  the  flocks  of  gentle  seals, 

And  gray  sea  lions  with  their  lionesses. 

Across  the  rocks  they  clomb  till  all  the  place 

Was  blacken'd ;  and  the  rest  upon  the  Sea, 

Their  liquid  eye-baUs  in  the  moonlight  burning, 

Swam  round  and  round  with  necks  outstretch'd  to  g^ase ; 

And  those  beneath  him  touched  his  shining  feet, 

And  when  he  raised  his  hand  and  blest  them  all. 

Uplifted  heads  like  mighty  flocks  of  sheep 

Bleating  their  joy ! 

Ev'n  then  he  heard  a  voice 
Cry,  "  Balder  I "  thrice,  and  turning  he  beheld^ 
Standing  above  him  on  the  proinontoiy, 
A  Spirit  he  remembePd,  for  her  hair 
Swept  downward  like  the  silvern  willow's  leaves, 
And  on  her  mystic  raiment  blue  as  heaven 
There  glimmered  dewy  drqps  like  heavenly  stars. 
And  as  he  tum'd  imto  her  he  perceived 
Her  deathlike  pallor,  and  he  straightway  knew 
lie  look'd  on  Ydun,  who  had  given  to  him 
Those  mystic  apples  which  immortal  forms 
For  ever  feed  on  evermore  renew'd. 

And  Ydun  cried,  "  0  Balder,  I  could  hear 
Thy  lone  cry  yonder  in  the  silent  fields 
Where,  gathering  starry  asphodels  in  meads 
Of  starlight  under  the  dark  Tree,  I  strayed ; 
And  all  my  heart  was  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
My  brother,  and  I  came  across  the  worids 
To  seek  thee,  bringing  in  my  veiled  breast 
More  fruits  to  heal  thee  and  to  make  thee  strong 
Despite  the  gods  who  love  thee  not,  thy  kin ; 
For  I  who  bring  them  love  thee,  knowing  well 
There  stands  no  shape  in  the  celestial  halls 
So  beautiful  as  thou !  ^ 

And  as  she  ^>ake 
She  drew  the  apples  forth  and  proffered  them 
To  Bidder's  lips ;  but  on  those  lips  there  lay 
An  ashen  tmge  as  of  mortality. 
And  taking  not  the  gift  he  answered  low, 
"  0  Ydun,  let  me  give  thy  gift  to  Men, 
That  they  may  eat  and  live ! " 
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But  Ydun  said, 
And  on  his  cheek  he  felt  her  breath  come  cold 
As  frosty  moonlight :  "  Name  them  not,  but  eat — 
Eat  thou,  and  live.    0  Balder,  men  were  bom 
To  gather  earthly  fruit  a  little  space. 
And  then,  grown  old  with  dreary  lapse  of  years. 
To  wither  up  and  die ;  and  fruits  like  these 
Gould  never  light  on  any  human  lip 
The  flame-like  breath  of  immortality. 
Flesh  are  they,  and  must  fall ;  spirits  are  we. 
And  fed  with  life  diviner,  we  endure." 

Then  Balder  said,  "  Dost  thou  not  weep  for  them  ? 
Poor  mortals  with  their  shadows  on  the  ground, 
Tet  kin  to  thee  and  me !    He  made  them  fair 
As  we  are,  yet  they  sicken  and  are  slain ; 
Tea,  by  a  god  accurst  that  haunts  the  world 
Their  hearts  are  set  asunder,  and  their  teeth 
Devour  each  other.    Lo  I  the  beautiful  Earth 
Is  desolate  of  children,  strewn  with  dead, 
Sick  with  a  ceaseless  moan  of  stricken  things 
For  ever  coming  and  for  ever  going, — 
Like  waves  for  ever  driven  on  a  sea 
Eternally  distressed." 

Coldly  replied 
The  goddess,  ^'  Take  no  heed  for  things  of  clay, — 
For  'twere  as  well  to  weep  for  stricken  birds, 
Or  flowers  that  in  their  season  fade  and  fall. 
Or  beasts  that  mortals  slay  for  food  or  cast 
Upon  thy  Father's  shrines  for  sacrifice. 
As  mourn  for  that  dark  dust  beneath  thy  feet 
Which  thou  call'st  Men.    0  Balder,  take  no  heed — 
Be  wise— such  pity  ill  beseems  a  god !  ** 

But  Balder  wrung  his  hands  and  wail'd  aloud 
In  a  sad  human  voice,  ^^Not  pity  those? 
Hath  a  bird  fallen  in  my  sight,  and  f ail'd 
To  win  some  meed  of  tears  ?    Doth  a  beast  die, 
I  would  not  wind  in  my  immortal  arms. 
And  kiss  into  a  new  and  lovelier  lifet 
And  on  the  dead  leaves  shed  i'  the  weary  woods 
Would  I  not  strew  my  tears  divine  as  (kw  ? 

0  Ydun,  listen,  for  thou  knowest  me  not 
The  taint  of  clay  is  on  me,  and  I  lack 
The  large  cold  marble  heart  befitting  gods. 

1  drank  strange  mercy  from  the  d«4[  Earth's  breast 
When  she  my  foster-mother  suckled  me 

Close  to  her  leafy  heart ;  1  am  not  wise. 
Ay  me,  I  am  not  wise,  if  not  to  love 
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The  happy  forms  below  me,  and  the  faces 
That  lore  my  voice  and  gladden  in  my  smile, 
Be  wisdom.    I  am  of  them ;  I  have  leam'd 
The  pathos  of  the  setting  son,  the  awe 
Of  moonlight  and  of  starlight ;  nay,  I  dream 
That  Shape  which  sets  its  icy  hand  on  all 
Will  find  me  in  my  season  like  the  rest. 
They  are  my  bretiiren,  wanderers  in  the  world, 
Tet  fatherless  and  outcast  like  myself, 
And  exiled  from  their  home  I " 

But  Tdmi  said, 
^  That  Shape  which  sets  its  icy  hand  on  all 
Need  never  tronUe  thee,  if  thou  wilt  eat. 
Eat  as  I  bid,  and  live ; — ^nay.  Death  himself. 
Tame  as  a  honnd  some  littte  child  may  lead. 
Hath  fed  from  oat  my  hand,  and  from  my  fruits 
Drank  immortality  ;  and  lo,  he  walks 
Immortal  among  mortals,  on  Earth's  ways 
Shedding  the  sad  leaves  of  Humanity. 
For  this  is  written,  they  must  die ;  and  those 
Who  die  in  battle  or  with  bloody  hands 
The  gods  redeem  and  snatch  to  deathless  days 
Of  terror  in  Valhalla ;  but  the  rest. 
Weak  maiden-hearted  men,  and  women  pale. 
And  children,  dying  bloodless,  find  below 
A  nameless  and  an  everlasting  sleep." 

"  0  Ydun,"  Balder  cried,  "  I  have  search'd  the  Earth, 

And  have  not  found  him,  tho'  my  spirit  pants 

To  look  into  his  face  and  question  him, 

That  Death  of  whom  you  speak,  that  Fantasy, 

Inmiortal,  and  a  god ;  but  evermore 

His  form  eludes  me  in  the  light  and  dark. 

And  evermore  beneath  my  feet  I  find 

Only  some  gentle  thing  that  he  hath  slain." 

Then  Tdun  smiled  as  pallid  starlight  smiles 
On  marble,  and  she  answer'd,  ^'  Eat  then,  eat ! 
And  by  the  gods  of  Asgard  I  will  swear 
To  lead  thee  to  him,  and  to  read  a  rune 
Which  whisper'd  in  his  ear  shall  make  him  meek 
And  weak  as  any  lamb  to  do  thy  will." 
And  as  she  spake  she  held  the  apples  forth 
And  proffer'd  them  again  to  Balder's  lips. 

Then  hungry  for  her  promise  Balder  ate. 
And  in  his  mouth  the  mingled  red  and  white 
Melted  as  snow,  and  suddenly  he  seemed 
Grown  into  perfect  glory  like  the  Moon 
Springmg  all  silvern  from  a  summer  cloud. 
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ram  altab  of  aaoiufiob. 
^LookI**  Tdmsaidi  and poinfiBcL 

Farintheiiigbt 
She  Iiad  led  Balder,  o*er  the  darken'd  dales, 
And  by  the  flhunber  of  Uadc  mountain  tarns, 
And  ihro'  the  sOeBce  of  [MimeTiI  woods, 
Till  she  had  oome  unto  an  op&Oi  plidn 
Covered  with  ragged  heath  and  strewn  with  8t<Hies 
As  with  the  brtdDen  fragments  of  some  worid 
XTpheavoD,  rent  by  eardxiiiaka    And  the  waste 
AH  round  was  lonely  and  iUhnitable, 
A  waste  of  stone  and  heath  without  a  tree, 
SaTe  where  against  the  Uood-rsd  northern  sky 
A  moontain  like  the  anow-white  hand  Of  Earth 
Pointed  at  highest  heaven. 

Far  out,  beycmd 
The  shadow  of  the  ice-capt  monntiun,  rose 
(Jolomns  gigantic  of  red  granite  rock 
Scan^d  with  fieroe  storm  and  hung  with  hoary  moss, 
And  looming  in  the  cold  and  spectral  light 
Like  living  shapes  of  gods ;  and  some  by  storm 
Were  cast  upon  the  ground  and  lay  fall  length 
like  giants  slain,  but  most  stood  poised  on  end. 
Not  tottering,  with  their  long  wild  shadows  cast 
Southward  along  the  swanL    High  in  the  midst 
Stones  fashion'd  as  an  Altar  were  upraised. 
And  on  the  Altar  was  a  coffin'd  space 
Wherein  a  form  full-grown  might  lie  its  length. 
And  with  its  piteous  eyes  upon  the  stars 
Make  ready  for  the  sacrificial  knife. 

^^  Look ! "  Tdun  said ;  and  Balder  looked  •  •  .  and  saw 

Grouching  upon  the  Altar  one  that  lay 

Like  to  a  human  shape.    And  Ydun  said, 

"  That  is  thy  Father's  Altar,  and  thereon 

Blood-ofifering  brighter  than  the  life  of  lambs 

Is  offered  by  his  Priests ;  at  sunset  here 

A  virgin  died,  and  all  the  desert  idr 

Is  sweeter  for  her  breath ;  and  those  black  birds 

That  hover  o'er  the  Altar  moaning  low 

Are  hungry  to  behol''  ">  feed, — 

But  he  who  --       *  not  stilFd 

His  own  ^  broods 

strn^ 
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Then  Balder  felt 
Hia  godhead  shrink  withm  him  like  a  flame 
A  cold  wind  bloweth ;  and  for  pity's  sake 
His  ejes  divine  were  dim.    For  creeping  close, 
Within  the  shadow  of  a  shatter'd  colnmn. 
He  gazed  and  gassed.    And  lo,  the  sight  he  saw 
Was  f oU  of  wonder  only  eyes  divine 
Gould  see  and  bear.    Upon  the  altar-stone 
Outstretched  naked  and  most  marble  white 
Lay  that  dead  virgin,  with  the  slayer's  mark 
Across  her  throat,  her  red  mouth  open  wide. 
And  two  great  rayless  orbs  upraised  to  heaven. 
And  he  who  dung  unto  her,  like  a  hawk 
With  wings  outstretch'd,  and  dim  dilated  eyes 
Feeding  upon  the  sorrow  of  her  face. 
Was  he  whom  Balder  o'er  the  world  had  sought 
And  had  not  found.    Ne'er  yet,  by  sea  and  shore. 
Not  ev'n  within  the  wonder  of  the  wooc| 
When  first  his  eyes  beheld  him  long  ago. 
Had  Balder  to  that  Spirit  terrible 
E'er  crept  so  nigh  or  seen  his  shape  so  well. 
Shadow  he  seem'd,  and  yet  corporeal. 
But  thro'  the  spectral  substance  of  his  frame 
The  blood-red  hght  of  midnight  penetrated ; 
And  dreadfully  with  dreadful  loveliness 
IBja  features  changed  their  shining  lineaments. 
Now  lamb-like,  wolf -like  now,  now  like  a  maid's 
Scarce  blossom'd,  now  deep-wrinkled  like  a  man's, 
Now  terrible  and  awful  like  a  god's,^- 
But  never  true  to  each  sinulitnde 
Longer  than  one  quick  heart-beat. 

Thus  he  hung, 
So  fascinated  by  the  form  he  watch'd 
He  saw  not,  heard  not,  stirr'd  not,  though  the  birds 
Shriek'd  angry  overhead.    Ev'n  as  one  cast 
Into  a  trance  mesmeric,  he  prolong'd 
The  famine  of  his  gaze,  until  his  face 
Was  fixed  as  a  star.    Then  Ydun  crept 
Close  unto  Balder,  whispering,  "  Remember 
That  rune  I  read  thee  !  touch  him  in  his  trance, 
And  name  him  by  his  mystic  human  name ; 
And  as  I  live  his  lips  shall  answer  thee 
In  human  speech ! "    So  speaking  Ydun  smiled 
And  vanish'd,  leaving  Balder  all  alone 
To  look  and  watch  and  wait.  .  .  • 

.  •  •  Upon  his  soul, 
Beholding  that  great  trance  of  Death,  there  oame 
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Most  fatal  fascination.    For  a  space 

He  could  not  stir.    Across  the  sacred  grove 

Lay  darkness ;  only  on  the  altar  stone 

The  naked  victim  glimmer'd  beantifol, 

And  terrible  above  her  lingered  Death ; — 

When  suddenly,  beyond  the  snow-white  peak, 

Rose  round  and  luminous  and  yellow  as  gold 

The  young  new  moon ;  bright  foot  by  foot  its  beam9 

Stole  down  the  shrouded  mountains,  till  they  fell 

Prone  on  the  altar,  turning  all  things  there 

To  brightness  :  so  that  Death  himself  was  changed 

From  purple  into  silvern ; — ^that  dead  maid 

To  silvern  too  from  marble ; — ^the  great  grove. 

With  all  the  columns  looming  black  therein. 

New-lit  with  lunar  morning.    As  the  light 

Touch'd  and  illumed  him,  for  a  moment  Death 

Stirr'd,  ev'n  as  one  that  stirreth  in  a  sleep, 

And  trembled,  looking  upward ;  and  behold ! 

His  face  grew  beautiful  thro'  golden  hair. 

His  eyes  dim  heavenly  blue,  and  all  his  looks 

Strange  and  divinely  young  I  .  .  . 

.  •  .  Then,  ero  that  trance 
Was  wholly  shaken  from  him.  Balder  stirred. 
And  crept,  and  roach'd  the  Altar  with  no  sound; 
And  ere  the  Shape  could  stir  or  utter  cry, 
He  clutch'd  him  with  one  quick  and  eager  hand. 
And  tho'  his  hand  was  frozen  as  it  touch'd. 
Ere  Death  could  fly  he  gazed  into  his  eyes. 
And  named  him  by  his  mystic  human  name. 
Then  Death  gazed  back  with  looks  so  terrible, 
They  would  have  wither'd  any  living  man ; 
But  Balder  only  smiled  and  wove  his  rune, — 
And  in  a  little  space  pale  Death  was  charm'd. 
And  look'd  and  listened,  crouching  low  in  fear. 

m. 

BALDER  AND   DEATH. 

"  0  Death,  pale  Death,  thro'  many  a  lonely  land 

My  feet  have  follow'd  thee ; 
Sisters  and  brothers  stricken  by  thy  hand 

Oft  have  I  stoop'd  to  see : 

To  kiss  the  little  children  on  their  biers. 
So  innocent  and  sweet. 
To  bless  the  old  men  wearied  out  with  years 
Wrapt  in  thy  winding-sheet. 
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"  To  look  into  thine  eyes,  to  drink  thy  breath, 

I  have  cried  with  a  weary  cry  : 
Prayers  I  have  said  to  the  great  gods,  0  Death, 

WTiile  thou  hast  darkened  by, 

"  Thy  mark  is  on  the  flower  and  on  the  tree, 

And  on  the  beast  and  the  bird. 
Thy  shade  is  on  the  mountains,  and  the  sea 

By  thy  sad  foot  is  stirr'd. 

"  Slayer  thou  art  of  all  my  soul  deems  fair, 

Thou  darkenest  the  sun, — 
Of  all  things  on  the  Earth  and  in  the  air, 

0  Death,  thou  sparest  none. 

'*  And  therefore  have  I  sought  with  prayers  and  sighs 

To  speak  with  thee  a  space ! " 
Bright  Balder  in  the  hollow  rayless  eyes 

Look'd  with  a  fearless  face. 

The  Phantom  darken'd  'neath  the  darkening  moon 

And  seem'd  to  shrink  in  woe, 
But  Balder  named  his  name  and  wove  the  rune. 

And  would  not  let  him  go. 

"0  Death !  pale  Death !  thou  hast  a  lovelier  name, 

Who  gave  that  name  to  thee? 
By  the  high  gods,  by  that  from  which  they  came, 

Thy  mouth  must  answer  me ! " 

Death  answer'd  not,  but  mystically  bright 

His  faint  fair  features  grew, 
And  on  his  brow  the  chilly  lamps  of  night 

Sprinkled  their  glistening  dew. 

And  Balder  wonder'd,  for  those  lights  above 

Seem'd  shining  down  on  him. 
And  Death's  pale  face  grew  as  the  face  of  Love, 

Yet  more  divinely  dim. 

«  0  Death  !  pale  Death ! 

Who  gave  thee  that  sweet  name. 
Yet  sent  thee  down  to  slay  poor  things  of  breath. 

And  turn  men's  hearts  to  flame  ? 

"  Who  gave  thee  life  and  cast  thy  lot  below 

With  those  sad  slaying  eyes!  " 
Death  pointed  with  a  hand  as  white  as  snow 

Up  to  the  frosty  skies. 

"  Who  sent  thee  here  where  men  and  beasts  have  birth  ?  " 

Death  trembled  and  was  still. 
"  What  drew  thee  down  on  my  beloved  Earth, 

To  wither  up  and  kill?  " 
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Death  answer'd  not,  but  pointed  once  again 

Up  thro'  the  starry  shine; 
And  Balder  question'd  with  a  quick  new  pain, 

"My  kin  !  the  gods  divine  ?  " 

Death  answer'd  not,  but  gazed  on  Balder  now 
With  strange  and  questioning  gleam — 

His  eyes  were  soft  in  sorrow,  and  his  brow 
Was  wonderful  with  dream. 

"  Speak  to  me,  brother,  if  thou  art  not  dumb ; 

Speak  to  my  soul,  0  Death ! " 
The  thin  lips  flutter,  but  no  answer  hath  come, 

No  sigh,  no  sound,  no  breath. 

Yet  on  the  brow  of  Death  there  lives  a  light 
Like  starlight  shed  on  snow, 

The  fatal  face  grows  beautiful  and  bright 
With  some  divine  deep  woe. 

And  from  the  shadowy  hood  there  softly  swim 

Thin  threads  of  silken  hair, 
And  Balder  sees  the  form  world- worn  and  dim 

Hath  once  been  young  and  fair. 

And  as  they  sit  together  in  the  night 
Hand  in  hand,  mingling  breath. 

The  fingers  white  of  the  cold  starry  light 
Smooth  the  sad  hair  of  Death. 


rv'.  "  0  gentle  Death 

Speak,  that  mine  ears  may  hear." 

•^  o  DEATH,  PALE  DEATH."  rpj^^^  ^j^^  ^  fountain  Tose  the  voice 

"  0  Death  1  pale  Death !  ^^  I>eath» 

Thy  hair  is  gold,  not  gray—  I^^i  sweet,  and  clear ! 

In  the  dark  mirrors  of  thine  eyes,  0 

Death,  v. 
Lie  erlimmerinfi:  dreams  of  dav- 

i^^j5ii**i^«iiai5  v*^^«                    J  death   SINGS. 

"  0  g«itle  Death !  "  I  know  not  whence  my  feet  have 

Thy  hand  is  warm,  not  chill, —  come. 
Thy  touch  is  soft  and  living,  and  thy  Nor  whither  they  must  go- 
breath  Lonely  I  wander,  dark  and  dumb. 

Sweet,  with  no  power  to  kilL  *   in  summer  and  in  snow. 

"  I  love  thee,  Death,  for  ^  •'  For  on  mine  eyes  there  falls  a 

heavenly  Ihtow  gleam. 

Still  dar^  ^^^^t  keeps  them  ^m  and  blind, 

Aid  lol  a )  eternities  of  dream 

Toh  "lid  behind; 
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"  And  ever,  ever,  as  I  pace 
Along  my  lonely  track, 

The  light  retires  before  my  face, 
Advancing  at  my  back ; 

"  But  ever,  ever,  if  I  turn 

And  would  my  steps  retrace. 

Close  to  my  back  that  light  doth 
bum. 
But  flies  before  my  face. 

^^  I  close  mine  eyes,  I  fain  would 
sleep, 

I  rest  with  folded  wing, 
Or  on  my  weary  way  I  weep 

Like  any  human  thing. 

^'  Yet  day  by  day,  from  land  to  land. 
From  gentle  fold  to  fold, 

I  pass,  and  lo,  my  cmel  hand 

Leaves  all  things  calm  and  cold. 

"Man  marketh   with  his  bitterest 
moan 

My  shadow  sad  and  dim ; 
Of  all  things  hateful,  I  alone 

Am  hatef uUest  to  him ! 

"  Ay  me,  a  brand  is  on  my  brow, 
A  fire  is  in  my  breast, — 

Ever  my  bitter  breath  doth  bow 
Those  flowers  I  love  the  best. 

"  I  crouch  beside  the  cradled  child, 

I  look  into  its  eyes, 
I  love  to  drink  its  gentle  breath, 

As  quietly  it  lies. 

"  I  dare  not  touch  it  with  my  hand, 
Or  creep  too  close  to  see, 

Yet  for  a  little  space  I  stand 
And  watch  it,  silently. 


^  Ah,  little  dream  poor  human  things, 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  skies. 

How,  as  they  sleep,  with  hovering 
wings 
I  shade  their  cheeks  and  eyes ! 

"  The  maiden  with  her  merry  laugh, 
The  babe  with  its  faint  cry. 

The  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Are  mme,  and  these  must  die. 

"  I  touch  them  softly  with  my  hand, 
They  turn  as  still  as  stone, 

Then  looking  in  their  eyes  I  stand. 
Until  their  light  hath  flown. 

"  I  set  faint  gleams  around  their  lips, 
I  smooth  their  brows  and  hair, 

I  place  within  their  day-cold  grips 
The  lilies  of  despair. 

"  And  verily  when  they  bear  them 
forth 
I  follow  with  the  rest ; 
But  when  their  bones  are  in  the 
Earth 
My  gentle  task  is  best. 

"  For  there  I  sit  with  head  bent  low 
For  many  a  dreamy  day, 

And  watch  the  grass  and  flowers 
grow 
Out  of  the  changing  clay. 

*^  0  think  of  this  and  blame  not  me. 
Thou  with  the  eyes  divine— 

A  Shadow  creeps  from  sea  to  sea. 
Stranger  than  thine  or  mine. 

"  Who  made  the  white  bear  and  the 
seal? 

The  eag^e  and  the  lamb  t 
As  these  am  I — I  live  and  feel — 

One  made  me,  and  I  am." 


VI. 

Now  Balder  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried, 
Placing  his  fingers  on  Death's  heavenly  hair, 
*^  Lo,  I  absolve  thee !"  and  the  Spirit  cronch'd 
In  silenoe,  looking  up  with  wondering  gaze 
At  j;hat  immortal  brightness  blesmng  him 
With  holy  imposition  of  white  hands. 
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For  beantifnl  beyond  all  dream,  and  bright 
Beyond  all  aplendonr  of  the  summer  Earthy 
Divine,  with  aureole  around  his  head, 
God-like,  yet  fairer  far  than  any  god. 
Stood  Balder,  like  a  thing  that  could  not  die. 
And  on  his  face  the  countless  eyes  of  heaven 
Gazed,  with  their  own  exceeding  rapture  dim ; 
And  moonlight  hung  around  him  like  a  veil 
Through  which  his  glory  trembled  paramount ; 
And  dim  sheen  showering  from  a  thousand  worids, 
Mingling  with  moisture  of  the  nether-air, 
Touch'd  his  soft  body  with  baptismal  dews. 

Then  far  away  in  the  remotest  North, 
Cloud-like  and  dim  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
The  clustering  faces  of  the  gods  look'd  down. 
And  Balder  cried,  ^^  Lo,  I  have  ranged  the  Earth, 
And  found  it  good ;  yea,  hills  and  vales  and  streams, 
Forests  and  seas,  all  good  and  beautiful ; 
And  I  have  gazed  in  eyes  of  birds  and  beasts. 
And  in  the  gentle  orbs  of  mortal  men. 
And  seen  in  all  the  light  of  that  dim  dream 
Which  grew  within  my  soul  when  I  was  bom. 
Only  this  thing  is  bitter,  0  ye  gods. 
Most  dark  and  bitter :  that  eternal  Death 
Sits  by  his  sad  and  silent  sea  of  graves. 
Singing  a  song  that  slays  the  hopes  of  men. 
Yet  lo,  I  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  Death, 
And  they  are  troubled  with  that  selfsame  dream. 

"  0  gods,  on  you  I  cry  not,  but  I  cry 

On  him,  the  Father,  who  has  fashion'd  Death 

To  be  the  sorrow  of  created  things. 

And  set  this  ceaseless  hunger  in  his  heart 

To  wither  up  and  kill.    Oh,  I  have  wept 

Till  all  my  heart  is  empty,  and  no  voice 

Makes  answer.    By  thy  creature  Death,  0  God, 

By  him  whom  I  have  sought  and  found  in  pain, 

Listen ! — Uplift  this  Shadow  from  the  Earth, 

And  gladly  will  I  die  as  sacrifice. 

And  all  the  gentle  things  I  love  shall  live.** 

Then  far  away  in  the  remotest  North 
A  white  Face  in  the  darkness  of  a  cloud 
Gleam'd.    Thither,  crouching  low  at  Balder's  feet, 
Death  pointed  with  his  skeleton  finger  fixed. 
Silent.    Then,  even  as  a  snow-white  lamb 
That  on  the  altar  cometh  with  no  fear, 
But  looks  around  with  eager  innooent  ey60, 
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God  Balder  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice 
Leapt,  reaching  arms  up  heavenward ! 

.  .  .  And  he  pray'd. 

vn. 

THE  LAST  PRATER. 

"  Father  in  heaven,  my  dream  is  over, 

Father  in  heaven,  my  day  Is  dark.  .  .  . 
I  sat  in  the  smi  and  I  sang  like  a  lover 

Who  sings  sweet  songs  for  a  maid  to  mark ; 
And  the  light  was  golden  upon  my  hair. 
And  the  Heavens  were  bine  and  the  Earth  was  fair, 
And  I  knew  no  touch  of  a  human  care, 

And  I  bless'd  thy  name,  my  Father  I  , 

I  sang  and  the  clarion  winds  blew  dear. 
And  the  lilies  rose  like  lamps  on  the  mere. 
And  all  the  night  in  the  balmy  light 
I  lifted  up  my  hands  snow-white. 

And  the  stars  began  to  gather ! 

"  Father,  Father,  which  art  in  heaven. 

Lord  of  men  and  Master  of  Earth. 
The  rune  was  woven  of  colours  seven. 

And  out  of  thy  being  I  had  birth ; 
As  a  snowdrop  wakes  on  the  naked  ground. 
And  opens  its  eye  without  a  sound. 
While  the  winds  are  murmuring  around, 

I  woke  on  the  green  Earth's  bosom ; 
And  I  heard  a  cry  as  the  storks  went  by 
Sailing  northward  under  the  sky. 
And  a  cry  from  the  moxmtains  answer'd  loud. 
And  the  cataract  leapt  like  a  corpse  from  its  shroud. 

And  the  sward  began  to  blossom. 

"  White  clouds  pass'd  over  with  low  sweet  thunder, 

Shaking  downward  the  silvern  dew. 
The  soft  sods  trembled  and  fell  asunder. 

And  the  emerald  flame  of  the  grass  gleam'd  thro'. 
And  the  fire  of  the  young  boughs  overhead 
Han  green  and  amber,  golden  and  red. 
And  the  flashing  lamps  of  the  leaves  were  fed 

At  the  torch  of  the  flaming  Sunshine : 
Beautiful,  wrapt  in  a  blissful  dream. 
Lay  mere  and  mountain,  meadow  and  stream ; 
And  beautiful,  when  the  light  was  low. 
Creeping  white  through  the  after-glow. 

The  Starshine  and  the  Moonshine ! 

^^  Father,  Father,  hearken  unto  me, 
Then  work  thy  will  on  the  world  and  me— 
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I  walhfd  the  worid,  and  the  glad  world  knew  me, 
And  my  feet  weie  kiaa^d  by  thy  alave  the  Sea. 

And  ever  with  eveiy  happy  hcrar, 

My  love  grew  deeper  for  tree  and  flower, 

For  the  beast  in  the  brake,  for  the  bird  in  the  bower, 
And  the  deer  on  the  white  high  places. 

Bat  ere  my  golden  dream  was  done, 

I  saw  thy  Shadow  across  the  son, 

I  saw  thy  Shadow  that  all  men  see, 

On  beast  and  bird,  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  flowernsweet  human  faces! 

^  The  flower-sweet  faces  of  mortal  races 

Blossoming  sadly  under  the  sky  I 
I  saw  my  dream  on  those  fading  faces, 

I  heard  my  voice  in  their  failing  ciy. 
Out  of  the  soil  and  into  the  sun 
Their  souls  were  stirring  as  mine  had  done, 
Their  runes  were  written,  their  threads  were  spun, 

By  the  hands  of  dark  Immortals ; 
They  rose  in  a  dream  and  they  lookt  around, 
Th^  saw  their  shadows  upon  the  ground. 
And  whenever  they  went  beneath  the  Uue 
The  darker  Shadow  thy  Spirit  threw 

From  the  great  Sun's  shining  portals. 

^'Thou  hadst  taken  day  and  hadst  made  it  human, 

Blown  in  its  nostrils  and  lent  it  breath, 
Thou  hadst  kindled  the  beauty  of  man  and  woman 

To  bunt  them  down  with  thy  bloodhound,  Death. 
They  did  not  crave  to  be  bom  or  be, 
Yet  thou  gavest  them  eyes  that  their  souls  might  see, 
And  thou  hatest  them  as  thou  hatest  me 

And  the  Earth  thy  godhead  bearmg. 
They  shrink  and  tremble  before  thy  hand, 
They  ask  and  they  do  not  understand, 
They  bid  thee  pity  who  pitiest  none. 
And  they  name  thy  Name,  as  I,  thy  Son, 

Now  name  it,  still  despairing. 

"  Father,  Father,  which  art  in  heaven. 
Why  hast  thou  fashion'd  my  brethren  so  ? 

Form'd  of  fire,  with  the  dust  for  leaven, 
As  thou  hast  made  them,  they  come  and  go. 

Yet  ever  thy  hand  is  on  their  hair 

To  seize  and  to  slay  them  unaware. 

And  ever  their  faces  a-e  pale  with  prayer, 
As  round  thy  fanes  thev  gather.  .  .   . 

Thou  askfist  U'  $^ve  thee  life 

Wl  aife; 
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Thon  seekest  praise  and  they  give  thee  pain, 
And  their  altars  smoke  with  the  blood-red  rain 
Thou  lovest,  0  my  Father ! 

"  Father,  Father,  'tis  sad  to  falter 

Out  of  the  light  and  into  the  dark. 
Like  a  wreath  of  smoke  from  a  crimson  altar 

To  fade  and  vanish  where  none  may  mark. 
But,  0  my  Father,  'tis  blest  to  be 
A  part  of  the  joy  of  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
To  upleap  like  a  lamb,  to  be  glad  and  free 

As  the  stream  of  a  ronning  river. 
Oould'st  thou  not  spare  them  a  longer  space 
With  sweeter  meed  of  a  surer  grace  ? 
Gonld'st  thou  not  love  the  light  that  lies 
On  happy  fields  and  in  human  eyes, 

And  let  it  shine  for  ever  T 

"  I  hear  thy  voice  from  the  void  of  heaven, 

It  thunders  back  and  it  answers  ^  Nay ' — 
The  rune  was  woven  of  colours  seven 

For  me,  thy  Son,  and  for  things  of  clay. 
Tlien  mark  me  now  as  I  rise  and  swear 
By  the  beasts  in  the  brake,  by  the  birds  in  the  air. 
By  Earth,  by  all  those  forces  fair 

Which  mingled  in  my  making, 
By  men  and  women  who  stand  supreme 
Proud  and  pale  with  mine  own  soul's  dream, 
I  will  drink  the  cup  their  lips  partake ! 
I  will  share  their  lot,  while  their  sad  hearts  break 

As  mine,  thy  Son's,  is  breakmg ! 

^^  Father  in  heaven,  my  heart  is  human, 

I  cast  a  shade  like  a  human  thing. 
Grant  me  the  doom  of  man  and  woman ; 

From  the  Earth  I  came,  to  the  Earth  I  cling. 
Behold  who  standeth  at  my  side ! 
Bven  Death,  thy  servant  heavenly-eyed — 
I  will  die  as  the  children  of  Men  have  died. 

To  the  sound  of  his  sad  singing. 
Behold,  I  look  in  the  face  of  Death, 
I  look  in  his  eyes  and  I  drink  his  breath ; 
The  chill  light  brightens  upon  his  brow. 
He  creepeth  close  and  he  smOeth  now. 

His  cold  arms  round  me  flinging. 

^'  Father,  Father,  bend  down  and  hearken, 

And  place  thy  hand  upon  my  hair ; 
Ere  yet  I  wither,  eve  yet  I  darken. 

Hear  m#  murmur  a  last  low  prayer. 
3  I  2 
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Ab  the  blood  of  m  sacrifice  is  died. 
Let  me  die  in  m  J  Brethren's  stesd — 
Let  me  die ;  but  when  I  am  dead. 

Call  back  thj corse  to  heaven! 
Ay  me,  my  Father,  if  this  may  be, 
I  win  go  with  a  prayer  for  him  and  thee, 
I  will  pass  away  without  a  cry, 
Blessing  and  praising  thee  under  the  sky. 

Forgiving  and  forgiven. 

^  .  .  .  Father,  Father,  mj  dream  is  over — 
He  folds  me  dose,  and  I  cannoi  see ; 

Tet  I  dhall  sleep  like  a  qoiet  lover 

If  my  boon  is  granted  and  this  may  be. 

0  sweet  it  is  if  I  may  rest 

Asleep  on  my  foster-mother's  breast. 
If  over  my  grave  the  flowers  blow  beet. 

And  happy  mortals  gather. 
Tet,  Father,  when  daikness  shroads  my  face, 
Remember  me  for  a  little  space, 
Remember,  remember,  and  forgive 
Thy  Son  who  dies  that  men  may  live.  .  .  . 

Accept  me,  0  my  Father !" 

vni, 

THE  FIRST  SXOWFLAKE — ^FALUKG  OF  THE  SKOW. 

IIe  ceased ;  no  Voice  replied ;  bat  roond  his  frame 
Cold  arms  were  woven,  and  his  golden  head 
Droop'd  like  a  lUy  on  the  breast  of  Death.  .  .  . 
Then  suddenly  a  darkness  like  a  veil 
Was  drawn  across  the  pallid  void  of  Heaven, 
Starlight  and  moonlight  faded  mystically, 
And  save  for  Raider's  face,  that  as  a  star 
Still  flash'd  in  pallor  on  the  face  of  Death, 
There  was  no  light  at  all.  .  .  . 

Then  Balder  cried, 
.  ^'  Lo,  he  hath  answer'd ;  I  am  thine,  0  Death  ; 
Now  let  me  look  into  thine  heavenly  eyes. 
And  ere  I  rest  sing  low  to  me  again." 
Shivering  he  spake,  and  sank  upon  the  ground ; 
But  Death  stoop'd  down  above  him  as  he  lay, 
And  took  the  shining  head  into  his  lap. 
And  smooth'd  with  fingers  cold  the  silken  hair, 
And  murmur'd  Balder's  name  with  singing  lips 
Soft  as  the  whisper  of  a  wind  in  June. 
"  0  Death,  white  Death,  all  is  so  cold  and  dark, 

1  cannot  see  the  shinmg  of  thy  face !" 

Then  touching  Balder's  lips,  Death  answer'd  low, 
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*'  Thy  day  is  ended— thou  wilt  see  no  more- 
Sleep,  sleep !"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  what  is  this  that  wavers  slow 
Out  of  that  purple  blackness  overhead  ? 
Is  it  a  blossom  from  the  dim  white  boughs 
O'ershadowing  the  azure  pools  of  heaven  ? 
Or  feather  from  the  plume  of  some  still  star 
That  ever  moveth  magically  on 
From  mansion  unto  mansion  of  the  sky  ? 
Soft  as  a  blossom  from  the  hawthorn  spray 
It  wavers  earthward  thro'  the  starless  dark, 
Unseen,  unheard,  —until  it  gains  the  light 
Which  Balder  breathes  around  him  as  he  lies. 
There,  as  a  white  moth  hovers  in  the  moon, 
It  floats  and  gleams,  then  sinking  softly  down. 
Falls  as  a  seal  on  Balder^s  shining  brow 
And  melts  away. 

^^  .  .  .  0  Death,  upon  mine  eyes, 
And  on  my  brow,  I  feel  a  touch  like  dew, 
Like  cold  dew  shaken  from  a  summer  cloiid. 
Look  heavenward — seest  thou  aught  of  the  great  gods. 
Or  God  my  Father  !"    But  the  Form  replied, 
^'  On  heaven  and  on  the  Eaiih  'tis  night,  deep  night ; 
No  shape  is  seen,  no  star,  nor  any  light. 
Sleep,  Balder,  sleep !" 

Then  bending  low  he  kiss'd 
The  lips  of  Balder,  yea  with  kisses  calm 
He  drew  sweet  Balder's  breath,  and  lo !  he  shone 
Brighter  and  brighter  with  the  life  he  drank. 
But  Balder  darkened  ever  and  grew  cold. 
"  0  Death,  I  feel  thee  shining  in  a  dream, 
Serene  and  still  and  very  beautiful — 
But  ah,  thy  lips  are  chill !"    And  Death  moan'd  low, 
Winding  his  thin  arms  tight  round  Balder's  frame, 
"  Sleep,  sleep !" 

...  0  what  are  these  that  swim  so  slowly 
Out  of  the  brooding  blackness  overhead  ? 
Soft  as  that  first  white  blossom  blown  from  heaven. 
Wavering  downward  thro'  the  rayless  dark. 
They  come,  they  gather,  falling  flake  on  flake. 
With  silvern  lapse  and  silent  interchange. 
Hovering  in  soft  descent  as  if  they  lived. 
Upon  the  hooded  head  of  Death  they  fall 
Like  lightly  shaken  leaves,  and  looking  up 
lie  sees  the  black  air  troubled  into  life 
Of  multitudinous  waif  s  that  wander  down. 
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Tliere  is  no  soond — only  the  solemn  hnsh 

Of  mystic  modons  and  invisible  wings ; 

There  is  no  lamp,  no  star ;  but  lo!  the  air 

Is  glimmering  dimly  with  the  mystic  light 

Shed  from  the  Uossoms  as  they  melt  and  fade. 

^  Under  green  bong^,  under  green  boughs,  0  Death, 

Thou  hast  borne  me,  and  I  see  not,  but  I  hear 

The  tremors  of  the  soft  trees  overhead, 

A  soond  like  fountains  flowing,  and  a  touch 

Like  cool  leaves  shaken  on  mine  eyes  and  hair !  ** 

And  Balder  stirred  his  gentle  head  and  smiled — 
Then  drew  one  last  long  breath,  and  sank  to  sleep. 

Tis  over  now — the  gods  may  gaze  in  peace— 
Balder  is  dead ! 

Ay  me,  the  light  hath  passed 
From  that  once  shining  head :  still  as  a  stone 
It  lies,  not  stirring,  in  the  lap  of  Death ; 
The  hair  is  white,  the  eyes  are  dosed  and  dim, 
There  is  no  red  upon  the  loving  lips. 
And  in  its  cage  the  singing  heart  lies  cold. 
Ah,  Death,  white  Death,  thy  kisses  come  in  vain. 
Close  thou  his  lids,  and  by  his  side  stretch  down 
The  cold  white  marble  arms,  and  at  his  head 
Watch  like  a  mourner,  for  a  httle  space. 

Death  sits  and  gazes  on ;  but  lo,  his  looks 
Are  pale  as  Balder's.  ...  All  the  light  he  wore 
Uath  faded,  and  his  orbs  are  rayless  now. 
Lifeless  he  looms  in  vigil  while  his  eyes 
Turn  upward,  and  his  thin  cold  hand  still  lies 
As  heavy  as  a  stone  on  Balder's  heart. 
Thicker  aud  thicker  from  the  folds  of  heaven 
The  frozen  blooms  are  shaken ;  lo,  the  waste 
Is  with  a  glittering  whiteness  carpeted, — 
While  still  o'erhead  in  ever-gathering  clouds, 
Drifting  from  out  the  vapours  of  the  dark, 
The  white  flakes  fall. 

0  wonder  of  the  snow ! 
The  world's  round  ball  is  wrapt  in  crystal  now, 
And  out  of  heaven  there  comes  a  freezing  breath  ; 
And  nothing  stirs  or  lives ;  and  in  his  shroud 
Woven  by  Frost's  swift  fingers,  Balder  lies, 
And  that  fair  face  which  made  creation  glad 
Is  fixM  as  a  rayless  mask  of  ica 
Grouch  at  his  head,  0  Death !  and  hour  by  hour 
Watch  the  still  flakes  of  heaven  wavering  down, 
TiU  thou,  and  that  which  Ueth  at  thy  feet, 
And  all  the  woiid,  are  dad  in  wondrous  white! 
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IV. 

THE  COMING  OP  THE  OTHER. 

I. 

8N0WDRI1T. 

How  long  he  lay  in  that  strange  trance  of  night 

Might  Balder  never  know ; 
Silently  fell  the  flakes  of  stainless  white. 

And  deeper  grew  the  snow. 

While  out  of  heaven  the  falling  waifs  were  shed, 

The  dark  honrs  grew  to  days ; 
And  round  and  round  a  red  Moon  overhead 

Went  circling  without  rays. 

There  were  no  stars,  only  that  cheerless  thing 

Treading  the  slow  sad  round  ; 
There  was  no  light,  save  snow-flowers  glimmering 

Without  a  sound. 

Darkness  of  doom  is  shed  on  Balder^s  eyes, 

Chill  darkness  shrouds  the  wold ; 
And  still  at  Haider's  head  the  Phantom  lies 

Silent  and  cahn  and  cold. 

And  cold  is  Balder  as  some  naked  man 

Made  marble  by  the  frost : 
His  veins  are  ice ;  upon  his  bosom  wan 

His  two  thin  hands  are  crost. 

But,  as  within  some  clammy  wall  of  stone 

The  death-watch  keeps  its  chime. 
The  cold  heart  in  that  crouching  Skeleton 

Ticks  out  the  time. 

All  round,  a  world  of  snow,  and  snows  that  fall, 

Plake  upon  flake,  so  white ; 
An  empty  heaven  fluttering  like  a  pall. 

Lit  by  that  one  red  light. 

All  round,  the  solemn  slumber  of  the  snow. 

All  round,  no  stir,  no  breath, — 
But  in  the  midst,  scarce  audible,  slow,  low. 

The  throbbing  pulse  of  Death.  .  .  . 

The  hours  creep  on,  the  dreary  hours  are  shed, 

Measured  by  that  slow  beat ; 
And  all  the  while  god  Balder  lieth  dead, 

Wr^pi  in  his  winding-sheei. 
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II. 

THE  LIGHT  ON  THE   SNOW. 

0  WHEREFOBB  press  thy  hand  so  lean  and  bare 

Hard  on  thy  beating  heart  ? 
0  wherefore  raise  thy  head  and  scent  the  air, 

With  nostrils  cold  apart  ? 

Why  waken  from  thy  trance,  0  Death,  and  rise, 
And  hearken  with  thine  ears  ?  .  .  . 

0  see !  Death  like  a  snake  with  glistening  eyes 
His  luminous  head  i^rears.  .  .  . 

He  stirs — ^he  listens.    Far  across  the  night. 

And  down  the  drifts  of  snow, 
He  sees  a  light  that  stirs,  a  blood-red  light 

That  moveth  to  and  fro. 

Small  as  a  drop  of  dew,  most  dim  to  sight. 

It  glimmereth  afar.  .  .  . 
0  Death,  it  cometh  hither, — ^growing  bright 

And  luminous  as  a  star. 

0  Death,  pale  Death, 

What  do  thine  eyes  behold  ? 
What  lonely  star  flasheth  afar 

Across  the  wintry  wold? 

The  world  is  folded  in  its  shroud  of  white ; 

The  skies  are  smother'd  deep ; 
There  is  no  lamp  at  all  in  heaven,  to  light 

Sad  Balder's  sleep. 

There  is  no  lamp  at  Balder^s  head,  no  star 

Outlooking  from  the  doud ; 
White  is  the  snow-drift  woven  near  and  far. 

And  white  is  Balder's  shroud. 

0  Death,  pale  Death,  across  the  lone  white  laud 

No  gentle  lights  are  shed, — 
Yet  still  thou  gazest,  clutching  Balder*s  hand. 

At  yonder  gleam  blood-red.  .  .  . 

It  creepeth  as  a  snail  along  the  ground. 

Still  far  and  faint  to  see.  .  .  . 
0  Death,  it  creepeth  surely,  with  no  sound. 

Across  the  night,  to  thee. 

0  gentle  Death, 

Why  dost  thou  crouch  so  low  ? 
A  star  it  seems,  a  star  that  traveUeth 

From  snow  to  snow. 
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Nearer  it  cometh,  and  across  the  night 

Its  beams  fall  dusky  red, 
The  drifts  beneath  it  glimmer  and  grow  bright 

Like  cheeks  lamp-lit  but  dead. 

O  gentle  Death, 

Hither  it  crawleth  slow ; — 
A  Shadow  creepeth  with  the  same,  0  Death, 

From  snow  to  snow. 


ni. 

THE  FACE  AND  THE  VOICE. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  o'er  the  waste  of  white. 

It  steals,  and  doth  not  fade : 
A  light,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  light, 

A  Form  that  casts  a  shade. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  till  Death's  eyes  behold 

A  semblance  strange  and  gray, 
A  silent  Shape  that  stoopeth  and  doth  hold 

The  lamp  to  light  its  way. 

Bent  is  he  as  a  snow-clad  wintry  bough, 

Graunt  as  a  leafless  tree ; 
But  glamour  of  moonlight  lives  upon  his  brow 

Most  strange  to  see. 

Look ! — in  one  hand  a  heavy  lauthom  swings 

Fill'd  with  a  crimson  light ; 
And  round  the  frame  wiud-blown  and  shivering  clings 

A  robe  of  starry  white.  .  .  . 

0  Death,  pale  Death, 

Well  may  thy  cold  heart  beat ! 
The  Form  that  comes  hath  pierced  hands,  0  Death, 

And  bloody  pierced  feet. 

Slowly  he  crawleth  under  the  cold  skies. 

His  limbs  trail  heavy  as  lead. 
Pale  fixed  blue  his  eyes  are,  like  the  eyes 

Of  one  that  sleeps  stone-dead. 

Ay  me,  for  never  thro'  so  white  a  wold 

Walk'd  one  so  sadly  fair — 
The  white  snows  drift,  the  wind  blows  shrill  and  cold. 

And  those  soft  feet  are  bare.  .  .  . 

O  who  is  this  that  walks  the  wintry  night. 

With  naked  hands  and  feet ! 
0  who  is  this  that  bears  a  blood-red  light, 

And  wears  a  winding-sheet  I 
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The  night  is  still,  no  living  thing  makes  moan ; 

Silent  the  cold  skies  loom  i — 
But  hark  I  what  voioe  is  this,  so  faintly  blown 

Across  the  gloom  ? 

"Balder!  Balder r 

HushI  that  cry  I 
The  Form  stands  white  i'  the  chOly  night, 

Holding  its  lamp  on  high. 

"  Balder  1  Balder! 

Where  art  thou  ?  " 
The  snow  smooths  still  with  fingers  chill 

Bead  Balder^s  brow. 

0  gratle  Death, 

Whose  is  this  homeless  cry? 
What  sad  Shape  stands  with  lifted  hands 

Alone  under  the  sky? 

"Balder I  0  Balder  1 

Answer  me !  ** 
He  stands  and  softly  cries, 
And  vacant  are  his  eyes. 

As  if  they  cannot  see! 

Yet  in  the  weary  gloom  full  soft  they  glow, 

And  fix  themselves  at  last — 
Ho  sees  dead  Balder  sleeping  in  the  snow, 

And  hither  he  fleeteth  fast. 

He  comes  how  swifter  than  a  bark 

Which  bitter  tempests  blow ; 
Dreadful  he  flashes  down  the  dark, 

With  black  prints  on  the  snow. 

"  Wake,  Balder !  wake !  *• 

His  voice  calls  now — 
The  shrill  cry  circles  like  a  snake 

Round  Balder's  brow ! 

Oh,  who  is  this  that  haunts  the  wintry  m«jht 

With  naked  hands  and  feet  ? 
0  who  is  this  that  bears  a  blood-red  light 

And  wears  a  winding-sheet  ? 

There  is  a  glean"  his  brow  and  hair 

Ev'n  as  •  ands, 

Sw^Mtr  i«4«  o  sid^  and  there, 
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And  Death  crawls  moaning  from  Ms  snowy  seat 

To  grasp  his  raiment  hem, 
And  toucheth  with  his  mouth  the  pierced  feet, 

Yea,  softly  kisseth  them  ! 

0  Death!  pale  Death! 

He  gazeth  down  on  thee — 
His  smile  is  like  no  smile  of  thing  of  breath, 

Yet  is  ib  sweet  to  see. 

He  lifts  the  lamp^and  lo  I  its  red  rays  glance 

On  Balder^s  sleepng  eyes — 
**  Balder !  0  Balder !  from  thy  trance 

Arise !".... 

Strange  flash'd  the  wondrous  ray 

Aslant  the  silent  snows ; 
Death  wail'd — and  slowly,  gaunt  and  gray, 

Dead  Balder  rose ! 


IT. 

"WAKB,  baldkr!  wake!" 

SiLBNT  rose  Balder,  ev'n  as  one 
Who  wak^is  from  a  swoon, 

Tmning  his  head  from  side  to  side 
In  the  red  wintry  moon. 

Wrapt  in  his  winding-sheet  of  snow 
He  loom'd  in  the  dim  light, 

And   marble-pale   his  chill  cheeks 
gleam'd 
Under  his  locks  of  white. 

"Wake, Balder!  wake!"  the  strange 
voice  cried ; 

Dead  Balder  woke  and  heard, 
And  tum'd  his  face  to  his  who  came, 

Shiv'ring,  but  spake  no  word. 

"  Wake,  Balder!  wake! "  the  strange 
voice  cried ; 

And  Balder  woke  and  knew, — 
And  k) !  upon  his  lips  and  hair 

A  golden  glimmer  grew ! 

"  0  who  art  thou  with  blessed  voice, 
Who  biddest  my  heart  beat? 

And  wherefore  hast  thou  waken'd  me 
From  sleep  to  heavenly  sweet?" 


Then  answer'd  back  that  wondrous 
Form, 

In  a  clear  voice  and  low. 
Stretching  his  arms  and  brightening, 

White*robed»  and  pale  as  snow. 

•'  I  am  thine  elder  Brother 
Come  from  beyond  the  sea ; 

For  many  a  weary  night  and  day 
I  have  been  seeking  thee ! " 

Oh,    Balder's    eyes    are    bummg 
bright, 

And  smiles  are  on  his  face — 
"  I  dream'd ;  and  saw  one  with  a  lamp 

Passing  from  place  to  place. 

"  And  ever,  as  he  wander'd  on, 

Softly  he  cried  on  me — 
Art  thou  mine  elder  Brother? 

Then  shall  my  lips  kiss  thee ! " 

*^  I  am  thine  elder  Brother, 
Crome  from  beyond  the  sea ; 

Balder,  my  brother  Balder, 
Kiss  thou  me  1 " 

Death  moans,  and  crouching  on  the 
snow, 

Uplooketh  with  eyes  dun. 
For  Balder  on  his  Brother's  breast 

Hath  fallen,  kissmg  him. 
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^  Tboa  art  mme  elder  Brother," 

Theriflen  Balder  crieB; 
^  I  know  thee  by  thy  gentle  voioe 

And  by  thy  tearfol  eyee. 

**  Thou  art  mine  elder  Brother, 
Most  blest  and  sad  and  sweet, 

Tet   wherefore  hast  thoa   pierced 
hands 
And  naked  pierced  feet  ? 

"  0  wherefore  are  thy  cheeks  so  chill, 
Thy  lips  so  cold  and  blue, 

And  wherefore  com'st  thou  in  thy 
shroud, 
Asif  arisen  too?" 

The  white  Christ  smiled  in  Balder*s 
face, 

But  softly  his  tears  ran — 
*'  Like  thee  I  lived,  like  thee  I  loved, 

And  died,  like  thee,  for  Man." 


TIIE  BIRTH  AHD  DEATH. 

The  white  Christ  cried,  and  on  the 
air 

IIi8  voice  like  music  rang, 
Aiid  Iklder  listened  silently, 

As  if  an  augel  saug. 

*'  Out  of  the  dark  Earth  was  I  born, 

Under  the  shining  blue. 
And  to  a  human  height  I  rose, 

And  drank  the  h'ght,  and  grew. 

*•  The  land  was  beauteous  where  I 
dwelt, 

A  still  and  silent  land, 
Wlierii  little  pools  of  heaven  fall 

And  gleam  'mid  wastes  of  sand. 

"I  loved  the  bright  beasts  of  the 
earth. 

And  birds  both  great  and  small ; 
I  loved  all  God  made  beautiful, 

But  mortals  most  of  ^11 

*'  For  on  their  f  ac 
And  in  their  < 


I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  dream 
Which  nightly  sadden*d  lAine. 

^  But  when  I  knew  thdr  days  were 
dark, 

And  aU  their  sfnrits  sore. 
Because  of  this  same  slent  Death 

Creeping  from  door  to  door, 

^  I  raised  my  hands  to  heaven  and 
cried 
On  him  that  fashioned  me. 
My    Father   dear    who    dwells  in 
heaven. 
And  suffers  Death  to  be. 

^'And  sweet  and  low  this  answer 
came 

Out  of  the  quiet  sky — 
^All  that  is  beautiful  shall  ahide^ 

All  that  is  base  shall  die  ! 

^^^Take  thou  thy  Cross  and  bear  it 
tcelly 

And  seek  my  servant  Death : 
Thou  too  shall  wither  like  aflotcfi- 

Before  his  bitterest  breath, 

''  ^Yea^  thou  shalt  slumber  in  his  arms 
Three  nights  and  days^  and  then^ 

With  that  cold  kiss  upon  thy  lips^ 
Awaken  once  ayain! 

''*And  tchen  thou  wakenest  at  last 

Thy  work  is  yet  undone, 
For  thou  shalt  roam  the  Earthy  and 
seek 

Thy  Brethren  one  by  one  ! 

"  '  Yea,  one  by  one  unto  thy  heart 

Thy  kin  shall  gather  d  be, 
Each  j)(dlidfrom  the  kiss  of  Death ^ 

And  beautiful  like  thee  !' 

"  0  Balder,  when  my  dark  day  canie. 

And  in  despair  I  died, 
The  8ame  white  Death  sang  low  to 
me, 
•)  croucheth  at  thy  side ! 

my  living  breath  was  gone 
B  long  nights  and  days. 
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And  by  my  side  the  Phantom  knelt 
Like  one  that  waits  and  prays. 

•*  But  when  my  Father's  voice  again 
Came  faint  and  low  to  me, 

1  rose  out  of  my  grave,  and  saw 
Earth  sleeping  silently. 

"'  He  who  hadhush'd  me  in  his  arms 
Was  busy  other-where.  .  .  . 

I  stood  and  watch'd  my  Father's 
eyes 
Shine  down  thro'  azure  air. 

"  Then  softly,  with  a  happy  smile, 

Along  the  land  I  crept, 
And    found    the   men  that  I  had 
loved, 

AVho  waited,  lived,  and  wept. 

"'  And  lo,  I  bless'd  them  one  and  all. 
And  cried  with  human  cry, 

^  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 
All  that  is  base  shall  die.' 

"And  when  that  lovhag  task  was 
done, 
My  soul  took  better  cheer, 
And  wandering  thro'  the  world  un- 
seen, 
I  sought  my  Brethren  dear. 

"  All  m  my  snowy  robe  of  white 
From  realm  to  realm  I  trod, 

To  seek  my  Brethren  who  had  died, 
The  golden  Sons  of  God ! " 


VI. 
THE  FARA&LETES. 

"I  wakder'd  east,  to  shining  realms 
Of  bright  and  brazen  day. 

And  there,  by  a  great  river's  side, 
I  saw  a  Brother  pray. 

"'  For  past  his  feet  the  corpses  drave 

Along  the  yellow  tide, 
Chased  by  the  gleaming  water-snakes 

And  vultures  crimson-ayed. 


"  And  from  the  banks  there  rose  a 
wail 
Of  women  for  their  dead ; 
They  wept  and  tore  their  linen  robes, 
And   plunged   'neath    wheels   of 
dread. 

"  Upon  his  brow  he  wore  a  crown, 
But  his  black  feet  were  bare. 

And  in  his  bright  and  brooding  eyes 
There  dwelt  a  piteous  care. 

"From  his   Bed  lips  there  came  a 
sound 
Like  music  of  a  psalm, 
And  they  that  listened  ceased  their 
tears 
And  grew  divinely  calm. 

^  On  his  own  grave    he   sat  and 
smiled, 
A  spirit  dark  and  sweet, 
And  there  were  flowers  upon  his 
head, 
And  fruits  around  his  feet.  .  .  . 

"  I  wander'd  west  where  eagles  soar 
Far  o'er  the  realms  of  rains, 

And  there,  among  pale  mountain 
peaks, 
One  hung  in  iron  chains. 

"  His  head  was  hoary  as  the  snow 
Of  that  serene  cold  clime, 

Yet  like  a  child  he  smiled,  and  sang 
The  cradle  song  of  Time. 

"  And  as  he  sang  upon  his  cross. 

And  in  no  human  tones, 
The  cruel  gods  who  placed  him  there 

Were  shaken  on  their  thrones. 

"  I  kiss'd  him  softly  on  the  lips, 

And  smiling  set  him  free- 
He  wanders  now  in  the  green  wold, 
Divine,  like  thee  and  me.  •  .  . 

"  Then  faring  on  with  foot  of  fire 
I  cross'd  the  mighty  main, 

And  to  a  continent  I  came 
Wash'd  green  with  dew  and  rain. 
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"  There  swift  as  lightning  in  the  sun. 

Kan  beauteous  flocks  and  herds, 
And    there    were  forests  flashing 
bright, 

And  mani-colour'd  birds. 

"  And  there  the  red-skin'd  hunters 
chased 

The  deer  and  wild  black  kine, — 
And  lo  I  another  gentle  god 

Was  sitting  in  a  shrine ! 

"  His  skin  enwrought  as  if  he  lived, 
With  mystic  signs,  sat  he ; 

Shaven  his  forehead,  and  his  face 
Was  painted  terribly. 

"  Yet  was  he  gentle  as  the  dew. 
And  gracious  as  the  rain  : 

With  healing  gifts  he  made  men 
strong 
Upon  that  mighty  plain.  .  .  . 

'^I  wander'd  south,  where  rivers  roU'd, 
Yellow  with  slime  and  sand. 

And,  black  against  a  blood-red  sky, 
I  saw  another  stand. 

"  Two  cymbals  held  he  as  he  stood, 
And  clash'd  them  with  shrill  wail : 

The  clash  was  as  the  thunder's  voice, 
Heard  'mid  the  drifting  gale. 

"Black   was   his   skin  as  blackest 
night. 

Naked  as  night  each  limb. 
Yet  in  his  eyeballs,  on  his  cheeks, 

The  heavenly  dew  did  swim.  .  ,  . 

''  0  Balder,  these  thy  Brethren  were 
Surely  as  they  were  mine. 

I  wander  north,  and  thee  I  find 
The  best  and  most  divine! 

"  Yea,  each  of  these  was  offered  up 
As  thou  hast  been,  and  I ; 

Their   blood    was    drifted   ev'u    as 
smoke 
Up  to  the  silent  sky. 


"  All  these  loved  Man 
Eartli 
As  thou  hast  don< 
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And  each  of  these  by  stronger  gods 
Was  smitten  down  to  die. 

"  Yet  ever  when  I  came,  and  spake 
The  word  and  made  the  sign. 

Their  souls  grew  strong  in  geotle- 
ness. 
And  rose  again  with  mine  I 

"  Yea,  for  the  love  of  living  men 

They  rose  renew'd  in  breath, 
And   smote   the  strong  gods  from 
their  thrones 
With   looks   made   strong  tiiro* 
Death. 

"With    faces   fair  they  rose  and 
wrought 

Against  the  gods  with  me, 
To  make  the  green  Earth  beantifml 

From  shining  sea  to  sea. 

*'  Yea,  Balder,  these  thy  Brethren 
were, 

Surely  as  they  were  mine ; 
My  Father's  blessing  on  thy  lips. 

For  thou,  too,  art  divine  I  ** 


VII. 

Bkneath  his  feet  the   pale  Death 
crouch'd, 
Ev'n  as  a  lean  white  bear. 
Watching  with  dim   and   dreamful 
eyes 
That  face  so  strangely  fair. 

]>iit  paler,  sadder,  wearier, 
Stood  Balder  in  his  shroud. 

While  overhead  a  star's  still  hand 
Parted  the  drifting  cloud. 

And  from  the  lattices  of  heaveo 
Tile  star  looked  down  on  him ; 

But  Balder  smiled  not,  and  his  eyes 
AVitli  tearful  dews  were  dim. 

'*  0  Brother,  on  my  sense  still  lies 
The  burthen  of  my  sleep, 

A  weight  is  on  me  like  the  weight 
Of  winter  on  the  Deep. 
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'*  For  I  remember  as  I  wake 
Mine  old  glad  life  of  dream — 

The  vision  of  the  bridal  Earth, 
The  glory  and  the  gleam. 

"  Oh,  beautiful  was  the  bright  Eartt, 

And  round  her  purple  bed 
The  torches  of  great  rivers  burnt 

Amber  and  gold  and  red ! 

"And  beautiful  were  living  men 

Wandering  to  and  fro, 
With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  for 
lights. 

And  lamps  of  leaves  below ! 

"  But  evermore  this  phantom  Death 
Was  darkening  the  Sun, 

Seeking  the  sweetest  to  destroy 
And  surely  sparing  none. 

"  And  lo,  I  live,  and  at  my  feet 
Death  cold  and  silent  lies, — 

While  in  thine  own  dear  Father's 
name 
Thou  biddest  me  arise. 

"  0  wherefore  should  I  rise  at  all 

Since  all  is  black  above. 
And  trampled  'neath  the  feet  of  gods 

Lie  all  the  shi^)es  I  love? 

"  Ay  me,  the  dead  are  strewn  with 
snows. 

They  sleep  and  cannot  see. 
With  no  soft  voice  to  waken  ihem^ 

As  thine  has  waken'd  me. 

"  And  wherefore  should  my  soul  for- 
get 

What  cruel  kin  were  mine, 
Tho*  in  another  Father's  uame 

Thou  greetest  me  divine?  " 

The  whit©  Christ  gazed  in  Balder's 
face. 

And  held  his  hand,  and  cried, 
"  Divine  thou  art  and  beautiful, 

And  therefore  must  abide ! 

"And  m  mine  own  dear  Father^s 
name 
I  greet  and  bid  thee  rise, 


And  we  shall  stand  before  his  throne 
And  look  into  his  eyes." 

But  Balder  moaned,  "Who  made  the 
Earth, 
And  all  things  foul  or  fair? 
Who  made  the  white  bear  on  the 
berg, 
The  eagle  in  the  air  ? 

"  Who  made  the  Lightning's  forked 
flame, 

Who  Thunder's  blacken'd  brand? 
Who  fashion'd  Death, with  fatal  eyes,^ 

Chill  breath,  and  clammy  hand?  " 

Death  moan'd  and  dung  to  Balder's 
feet, 

And  utter'd  forth  a  cry — 
A  hundred  starry  hands  drew  back 

The  curtiuns  of  the  sky ; 

And  countlecB  eyes  look'd  calmly 
down 

Thro'  azure  clear  and  cold, 
And  lo!  the  round  red  Moon  became 

A  shining  lily  of  gold ! 

Then  on  the  wilderness  of  snow 
A  sudden  sheen  was  shed. 

And  splendour  as  of  starlight  grew 
Around  the  white  Christ's  head. 

And  Christ  cried,  smiling  down  on 
Death, 
Making  a  mystic  sign, 
"Now    blessings    on    my    servant 
Death, 
For  Ae  too  is  divine. 

"  0  Balder,  he  who  fashion'd  us. 
And  bade  us  live  and  move. 

Shall  weave  for  Death's  sad  heavenly 
hur 
Immortal  flowers  of  love. 

"  Ah !  never  fail'd  my  servant  Death, 
Whene'er  I  named  his  name, — 

But  at  my  bidding  he  hath  flown 
As  swift  as  frost  or  flame. 

"  Yea,  as  a  sleuth-hound  tracto  aman^ 
And  finds  his  form,  and  springs, 
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So  hath  he  hunted  down  the  gods 
As  well  as  human  things ! 

"Yet    only  thro'    the  strength  of 
Death 

A  god  shall  fall  or  rise — 
A  thousand  lie  on  the  cold  Earth, 

Stone  still,  with  marble  eyes. 

"  But  whosoe'er  shall  conquer  Death, 

Tho'  mortal  man  be  he, 
Shall  hi  his  season  rise  again. 

And  live,  with  thee,  and  me ! 

*'  And  whosoe'er  loves  mortals  most 
Shall  conquer  Death  the  best, 

Yea,  whosoe'er  grows  beautiful 
Shall  grow  divinely  blest." 

The  white  Christ  raised  his  shinmg 
face 

To  that  still  bright'ning  sky. 
^^  Only  the  beautiful  shall  abide, 

Only  the  base  shall  die ! " 

VIII. 

But  Balder  moan'd,  '*  0  beauteous 
Earth, 
Now  lying  cold  and  dead, 
Bright  flash'd  the  lamps  of  flowers 
and  8tai*s 
Around  thy  golden  head ! 

"  And  beautiful  were  beast  and  bird, 
And  Iamb  and  si)eckled  snake, 

And  beautiful  were  human  things 
Who  gladdened  for  my  sake ! 

"  But  lo !  on  one  and  all  of  those 
Blew  the  cold  blighting  breath, 

Until  I  died  that  they  might  live, 
And  bought  their  life  with  death. 

''  Behold  !  I  live,  and  all  is  dark. 

And  wasted  is  my  pain, 
For  glimmering  at  my  feet  I  see 

The  fatal  eyes  again. 

"  Why  staj's  he  here  upon  the  Earth  ? 

Why  hngers  he  belo 
The  empty  Heavens  \ 

•Ksen  r 


Death  look'd  up  with  a  loving  face. 
And  smiled  from  the  white 
ground; — 
The  stars  that  sat  upon  their 
thrones 
Seem'd  smging  with  low  sound. 

The  white  Christ  cried,  "The  green 
Earth  lives ; 
She  sleeps,  but  hath  not  died — 
She  and  all  fair  thmgs  thou  hast 
named 
Shall  quicken  and  abide. 

"  0  Balder,  those  great  gods  to  whom 
Thy  radiant  life  was  given, 

Were  far  too  weak  to  keep  their 
plight 
And  summon  Death  to  heaven. 

"  There  is  no  god  of  all  thy  kin 
Dare  name  that  name  aloud : 

When  his  cold  hand  was  on  thy 
heart. 
Each  crouch 'd  within  his  cloud. 

'•  Thou  couldst  not  buy  the  boon  of 
those, 

They  were  too  weak  and  poor  ; 
Fain  would  they  buy  a  boon  of  thee^ 

Now  thy  strange  sleep  is  o'er ! 

"  Yet  now  for  evermore  fulfilled 

Is  thine  ancestral  rune. 
For    thou    indeed    hast    conquer'd 
Death, 

And  won  thy  gentle  boon. 

"  Yea,  thou  bast  died  as  fair  things 
die 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  deep, 
Yet  thou  hast  risen  thrice  beautiful 

Out  of  thy  solemn  sleep. 

''  For  Hfe  thrice  sealed  and  sancti- 
fied 

Is  on  thy  lips  and  eyes  ; 
And  whatsoe'er  grows  fair  like  thee 

By  Love  shall  also  rise. 

"  For  out  of  beauty  cast  away 
^uother  beauty  grows: 
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What  Death  reaps  in  the  fields  of 
Ufe 
In  fairer  fields  he  sows. 

"And  thro'  a   thousand   gates  of 
gloom, 

With  tracts  of  life  between, 
The  creatures  that  the  Maker  made 

Creep  on,  now  hid,  now  seen ; 

"And  duly  out  of  every  doom 

A  sweeter  issue  flows, 
As  out  of  dreary  dooms  of  gods 

At  last  thy  glory  rose. 

*'  And  fairer  yet,  and  ever  fair. 
Thy  soul  divine  shall  gleam, 

A  spirit  springing  from  a  tomb, 
And  rainbow'd  into  dream ! 

"  0  kiss  me.  Brother,  on  the  mouth, 
Yea,  kiss  me  thrice  again ; 

For  when  I  feel  thy  kiss,  I  feel 
The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
rain! 

"The  dead  Earth  wakens  'neath  thy 
feet. 

Flame  kindles  thro'  the  sod.  .  .  . 
0  kiss  me  with  thy  human  lips, 

Thou  brightest  bom  of  GTod !" 

TX. 

''Balder!  Balder!" 

And  Balder  said, 
Turning  round  his  gentle  head, 
''I  hear!" 

"  And  thou,  my  servant  Death, 
Kneeling  low  with  hushed  breath. 
While  my  hand  is  on  thy  hair ! " 

Death  made  answer,  kneeling  there, 
"  I  hear ! " 

"  At  last  the  cold  snows  cease, 
The  white  world  is  hush'd  in  peace, 
The  sky  is  clear,  the  storm  has  gone; 
Stars  are  rising  to  light  us  on — 
In  the  north  the  moon  grows  gray, — 
Take  my  hand  and  come  away ! " 


"  Whither,  0  whither?" 

"  AVhere  the  City  lies  within 
Dwell  the  mighty  gods  thy  kin ; — 
0  Balder,  lead  me  thither !  " 

"  Across  the  darkness  and  the  day, 
Long  and  dreary  is  the  way — 
0*er  chill  wastes  of  misery, 
Past  the  silent  Frozen  Sea, 
Where  the  white  bears  lean  and  old 
Run  and  shiver  in  the  cold — 
Where  the  great  ice-mountains  rise 
Violet-blue  against  the  skies, 
Then  across  the  wondrous  Bow 

Only  gods  and  ghosts  may  tread, — 
Beyond  the  sea,  above  the  snow, 

Where  the  sunfire  shiueth  red ; 
There  the  night  lies  and  no  day — 
Long  and  weary  is  the  way — 
0  Brother,  fare  not  thither ! " 

"Broken  is  the  great  long  night, 
Rising  yonder  is  the  light ; 
Half  our  task  is  yet  to  do- 
Come  !  and  thou.  Death,  follow  too — 
0  Balder,  lead  me  thither ! " 

Far  away  across  the  gloom, 
Rose-red  like  a  rose  in  bloom, 
Flashing,  changing,  ray  by  ray„ 
Glorious  as  the  ghost  of  day, 
Gleam'd  in  one  vast  aureole 
Shifting  splendours  of  the  Pole. 
All  across  the  vault  of  blue 
Shooting  lights  and  colours  flew, 
And  the  Milky  Way  shone  there 
Like  a  bosom  white  and  bare, 
Stirring,  throbbing,  as  if  moved 
By  some  heart  that  lived  and  loved- 
Night  was  broken,  and  grew  bright. 
See  the  countless  lamps  of  light 
Swinging,  flashing,  near  and  far. 
Cast  their  glancing  gleams  below, — 

And  the  steadfast  polar  star 
Throbb'd    dose    down    upon    the 


snow.  •  .  • 

"  Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  go ! " 
End  of  Part  IL 
{Th%  Third  and  amduding  Part  will  apj^mr  next  montkj 

Robert  Buchanan, 
vol.  xxix.  8  k 
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BY  " Metaphyfiical  Study,"  or  "Metaphysics,"  I  mean — ^what 
seems  intended  by  the  designation  in  its  current  employ- 
ment at  present — ^the  circle  of  the  mental  or  subjective  sciences. 
The  central  department  of  the  field  is  Psychology,  and  the 
adjunct  to  psychology  is  Logic,  which  has  its  foimdations  partly 
in  psychology,  but  still  more  in  the  sciences  altogether,  whose 
procedure  it  gathers  up  and  formulates.  The  outlying  and 
dependent  branches  are : — the  narrow  metaphysics  or  ontology, 
ethics,  sociology,  together  with  art  or  aesthetics.  There  are 
other  applied  sciences  of  the  department,  as  education  and 
philology. 

The  branches  most  usually  looked  upon  as  the  cognate  or  allied 
48tudies  of  the  subjective  department  of  human  knowledge  are, 
psychology,  logic,  ontology,  ethics.  The  debates  in  a  society 
like  the  present*  will  generally  be  found  to  revolve  in  the  orbit 
thus  chalked  out.  It  is  the  sphere  of  the  most  animated  contro- 
versies, and  the  widest  discordance  of  view.  The  branch  most 
nearly  connected  with  the  group  is  sociology,  which  under  that 
name,  and  under  the  older  title,  the  philosophy  of  history,  has 
opened  up  a  new  series  of  problems,  of  the  kind  to  divide  opinions 
and  provoke  debate.  A  quieter  interest  attaches  to  a3sthetics, 
although  a  not  unfruitful  appHcation  and  test  of  psychological 
laws. 

My  remarks  will  embrace,  first,. the  cdms,  real  and  factitious,  in 
the  study  of  this  group  of  sciences ;  and  next,  the  polemic  conduct 

•  This  paper  was  deliTarAd  in  the  form  of  Vk  Aidraw  to  tha  Sdinbnrgh  Uniyanit/ 
Philosophical  Society,  on  the  28th  of  March. 
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of  such  study,  or  tlie  utility  and  management  of  debating  societies, 
instituted  in  connection  therewith. 

The  two  sciences— psychology  and  logic — I  consider  the  funda- 
mental and  knowledge-giving  departments.  The  others  are 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  more  stirring  questions  of  human 
life.  Now,  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  field  requires  you  to 
give  at  least  as  much  attention  to  the  root  sciences  as  you  give 
to  the  branch  sciences.  That  is  to  say,  psychology,  in  its  pure 
and  proper  character,  and  logic,  in  its  systematic  array,  should  be 
kept  before  the  view,  concurrently  with  ontology,  ethics,  and 
sociology.  Essays  and  debates  tending  to  clear  up  and  expound 
systematic  psychology  and  systematic  logic  should  form  an  equal 
half  of  the  society's  work. 

Does  any  one  feel  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  as  so  stated  ?  If  so, 
it  will  lie  upon  him  to  show  that  psychology,  in  its  methodical 
pursuit,  is  a  needless  and  superfluous  employment  of  strength ; 
that  the  problems  of  ethics,  ontology,  &c.,  can  be  solved  without 
it — a  somewhat  difficult  assertion  so  long  as  they  are  unsolved  in 
any  way.  I  have  no  space  for  indulging  in  a  dissertation  on  the 
value  of  methodical  study  and  arrangement  in  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  different 
kinds  of  facts,  a  thing  often  required  in  practice,  but  repugnant 
to  the  increase  of  laiowledge.  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
acquaintance  with  the  sense  of  touch,  you  accumulate  and 
methodize  all  the  experiences  relating  to  touch;  you  compare 
them,  see  whether  they  are  consistent  or  inconsistent,  select  the 
good,  reject  the  bad,  improve  the  statement  of  one  by  light 
bon-owed  from  the  others ;  you  mark  desiderata,  experiments  to 
be  tried,  or  observations  to  be  sought.  All  that  time  you  refrain 
from  wandering  into  other  spheres  of  mental  phenomena.  You 
make  use  of  comparison  ^vith  the  rest  of  the  senses,  it  may  be,  but 
you  keep  strictly  to  the  points  of  analogy,  where  mutual  lights 
are  to  be  had.  This  is  the  culture  of  knowledge  as  such,  and  is 
the  best,  the  essential  preparation  for  practical  questions  involving 
the  particular  subject  along  with  others. 

To  take  an  example  from  the  question  of  the  will.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  detaching  and  isolating  of  the  problem  of  free-will, 
as  a  matter  for  discussion  and  debate ;  but  I  think  that  it  can  be 
handled  to  equal,  if  not  greater  advantage,  in  the  systematic 
psychology  of  voluntary  power.  Those  that  have  never  tried  it 
in  tliis  last  form  have  not  attained  the  best  vantage-ground  for 
overcoming  the  inevitable  subtleties  that  invest  it. 

The  great  problem  of  external  perception  has  a  psychological 
place,  where  its  difficulties  are  very  much  attenuated,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  and,  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  treat  it  as  a 
detached  problem,  we  should  carry  with  us  into  the  discussion  all 
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the  liglits  that  we  obtain  while  regarding  it  as  it  stands  among 
the  intellectual  powers. 

It  is  in  systematic  psychology  that  we  are  most  free  to  attend 
to  the  defining  of  terms  (without  which  a  professed  science  is  mere 
moonshine),  to  the  fonnnlating  of  axioms  and  generalities,  to  th& 
concatenating  and  taking  stock  of  all  the  existing  knowledge, 
and  to  the  appraising  of  that  at  its  real  value.  If  these  tilings  are 
neglected,  there  is  nothing  that  I  see  to  constitute  a  psychology 
at  all. 


jftato  the  other  fundamental  Rcience,  logic,  the  same  remarka 
mSf  te  repeated.  Of  debated  questions,  a  certain  number  pertuiii 
properly  to  logic  ;  yet  most  of  these  relate  to  lo^o  at  its  points  oT 
contact  with  psychology.  Since  we  have  got  out  of  the  narrow 
round  of  the  AristoteUan  syllogism,  we  have  agreed  to  call  logic 
ars  artium,  or,  better  still,  scientia  scieiitiarum^  the  science  that  deals 
with  the  sciences  altogether — both  object  sciences  and  subject 
sciences.  Now  this  I  take  to  be  a  study  quite  apart  from  psycho- 
logy in  particular,  although,  as  I  have  said,  touching  it  at  several 
points.  It  reviews  all  science  and  all  knowledge^  as  to  itB  struc- 
ture, method,  arrangement,  classification,  probation,  enlargement* 
It  deak  in  generaUties  the  most  general  of  any.  By  taking  up 
what  belongs  to  all  knowledge,  it  seems  to  rise  above  the  matter 
of  knowledge  to  the  region  of  pure  form  ;  it  demands,  therefore,  a 
peculiar  subtlety  of  handling,  and  may  easily  land  us,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  in  knotty  questions  and  quagmires. 

Now  what  I  have  to  repeM  in  tins  connection  is  that  you  should* 
in  your  debates,  overhaul  portions  or  chapters  of  systematic  logic^ 
with  a  view  to  present  the  difficulties  in  their  natural  position  in 
the  subject*  You  might,  for  example,  take  up  the  queBtion  as  ta 
the  province  of  logic,  with  it«  divisions,  parts,  and  order,  all  %vhich 
admit  of  many  various  views,  and  bring  forward  the  vexed  con- 
troversies imder  Kghts  favourable  to  their  resolution.  Regarding 
logic  as  an  aid  to  the  faculties  in  tackling  with  the  abstruse,  yon 
should  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  enhance  its  powers  in  this  par- 
ticular, by  detailed  exposition  and  criticism  of  all  its  canons  and 
prescriptions.  The  department  of  classification  is  a  good  instance; 
a  region  full  of  delicate  subtleties  and  "bread-and-butter*'  appli- 
cations. 

It  is  in  this  last  view  of  logic  that  we  can  canvass  systems  upOD 
the  ground  of  their  method  or  procedure  alone.  Looking  at  the 
absence,  in  any  given  sj^stem,  of  the  arts  and  precautious  that  are 
indispensable  to  the  estabhsliment  of  truth  in  the  circuniFtancee^ 
we  may  pronounce  against  it,  a  priori;  we  know  that  such  a 
system  can  be  true  only  by  accident,  or  else  by  miracle.  We  may 
reasonably  demand  of  a  system-builder, — Is  he  in  the  narrow  way 
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tiiat  leadeth  to  truth,  or  in  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  somewhere 

I  have  said  that  I  consider  the  connection  between  logic  and 
psjchologY  to  be  but  slender,  although  not  unimportant.  The 
amount  and  nature  of  this  connection  would  reward  a  careful  con- 
sideration. There  would  bo  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  any 
connection  at  all  between  the  Aristotelian  syllogism  andpsychology^ 
but  for  the  high-sounding  designations  appended  to  the  notion 
and  the  proposition — ^siraple  appreliension  and  judgment — of  which 
I  fail  to  discover  the  propriety  or  relevance.  I  know  that  Grote 
gave  a  very  profound  turn  to  the  employment  of  the  term  **  judg- 
ment" by  Aristotle,  as  being  a  recognition  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  to  the  affirming  mind.  I  am  not  to  say,  absolutely, 
*  Ice  is  cold ; "  I  am  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  or 
fcelief,  or  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ice  is  cold.  This,  however, 
has  Kttle  to  do  with  the  logic  of  the  syllogism,  and  not  much  wHIl 
any  logic.  So,  when  we  speak  of  a  ''notion,**  we  must  understand  it 
as  apprehended  by  some  mind;  but  for  nearly  all  purposes,  this  is 
asfiimied  tacitly;  it  need  not  appear  in  a  formal  designation,  which, 
not  being  wanted,  is  calcidated  to  mislead. 


With  these  remarks  on  the  two  fundamental  sciences  of  our 
group,  I  now  turn  to  the  appHed  or  derivative  sciences,  in  which 
the  great  controversies  stand  out  most  conspicuous,  which,  in  fact, 
exist  for  the  purposes  of  contention — ontology  and  ethics.  These 
branches  were  in  request  long  before  the  mother-sciences — psy- 
chology and  logic — came  into  being  at  alL  They  had  occupied 
their  chief  positions  without  consulting  the  others,  partly  be- 
cause these  were  not  there  to  consult,  and  partly  because  they 
were  not  inclined  to  consult  any  extraneous  authority.  By 
ontology  we  may  designate  the  standiog  controversies  of  the 
intellectual  powei-s — perception,  innate  ideas,  nominalism  versus 
realism,  and  noumenon  versus  phenomenon,  I  am  not  going  to 
pronounce  upon  these  questions ;  I  have  already  recommended 
the  alternative  mode  of  approaching  them  under  systematic 
psychology  and  logic ;  and  I  will  now  regard  them  as  constituents 
of  the  fourfold  enumeration  of  the  metaphyBical  sciences. 

The  Germans  may  be  credited  for  teaching  us,  or  trying  to 
teach  us,  to  distinguish  "bread  and  butter'*  from  what  passes 
fceyund,  transcends  bread  and  butter.  \Vith  them  the  distinction 
is  thoroughly  ingrained^  and  comes  to  hand  at  a  moment's  notice* 
If  I  am  to  review  in  detail  what  may  be  considered  the  practical 
<.n  applied  departments  of  logic  and  psychology,  1  am  in  danger 
*of  trenching  on  their  *'  bread  and  butter "  region.  Before  de- 
scending, therefore,  into  the  larder,  let  us  first  spend  a  few 
seconds  in  considering  psychology  as  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  all 
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that  relates  to  our  mental  constitation.  If  difficulty  be  a  stimtihis 
to  the  human  exertions,  it  may  be  found  here.  To  ascertain,  fix, 
and  embody  the  precise  truth  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  mind, 
is  about  as  hard  an  undertaking  as  could  be  prescribed  to  a  man. 
But  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  psychology  is  not  a  very 
advanced  science;  is  not  well  stored  with  clear  and  certain 
doctrines ;  and  is  unable,  therefore,  to  confer  any  very  great  pre- 
cision in  its  dependent  branches,  whether  purely  speculative  or 
practical.  In  a  word,  the  greatest  modesty  or  humility  is  the 
becoming  deportment  of  all  that  engage  in  this*  field  of  labour, 
even  when  doing  their  best;  while  the  same  virtues  in  even 
greater  measure  are  due  from  those  engaging  in  it  without  doing* 
their  best. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  highest  evidence  and 
safeguard  of  truth  is  application.  In  every  other  science,  the 
utility  test  is  final.  The  great  parent  sciences — ^mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology — have  each  a  host  of  fihal  depen- 
dents, in  close  contact  with  tiie  supply  of  human  wants  ;  and  the 
success  of  the  applications  is  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
sciences  appKed.  Thus,  although  we  may  not  narrow  the  sphere 
of  truth  to  bread  and  butter,  yet  we  have  no  surer  test  of  the 
truth  itself.  Our  trade  requires  navigation,  and  navigation  verifies 
astronomy;  and  but  for  navigation  we  may  be  pretty  con- 
fident that  astronomy  would  now  have  very  little  accuracy  to 
boast  of. 

To  come  then  to  the  practical  bearings  or  outgoings  of  psycho- 
logy, assisted  by  logic.  My  contention  is  that  the  parent  sciences 
and  the  fihal  sciences  should  be  carried  on  together ;  that  theses 
should  be  extracted  by  turns  from  all ;  that  the  Ughts  thus  obtained 
would  be  mutual.  I  will  support  the  position  by  a  review  of  the 
subjects  thus  drawn  into  the  metaphysical  field. 

Foremost  among  these  appUed  sciences  I  would  place  Educa- 
TIOX,  the  subject  of  the  day.  The  priority  of  mention  is  due  not 
so  much  to  its  special  or  pre-eminent  importance,  as  to  its  being  the 
most  feasible  and  hopeful  of  the  practical  applications  of  conjoined 
psychology  and  logic.  I  say  this,  however,  with  a  more  express 
eye  to  inteUectual  education.  I  deem  it  quite  possible  to  frame  a 
practical  science  applicable  to  the  training  of  the  intellect  that 
shall  be  precise  and  definite  in  a  very  considerable  measure.  The 
elements  that  make  up  our  intellectual  furniture  can  be  stated 
with  clearness ;  the  laws  of  intellectual  growth  or  acquisition  are 
almost  the  best  ascertained  generaUties  of  the  human  mind ;  even 
the  most  complicated  studies  can  be  analyzed  into  their  com- 
ponents, partly  by  psychology  and  partly  by  the  higher  logic.  In 
a  word,  if  we  cannot  make  a  science  of  education,  as  far  as  inteDect 
18  concerned,  we  may  abandon  metaphysical  study  altogether. 
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I  do  not  speak  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  moral  education. . 
There  has  long  been  in  existence  a  respectable  rule-of-thnmb 
practice  in  this  region,  the  result  of  a  sufficiently  wide  experience. 
There  are  certain  psychological  laws,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  formation  of  moral  habits,  that  have  a  considerable  value ; 
but  to  frame  a  theory  of  moral  education,  on  a  level  in  point  of 
definiteness  with  the  possible  theory  of  intellectual  education,  is  a 
task  that  I  should  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon  me.  In  point  of 
fact,  two  problems  are  joined  in  one,  to  the  confusion  of  both. 
There  is  first  the  vast  question  of  moral  control,  which  stretches 
far  and  wide  over  many  fields,  and  would  have  to  be  tracked  with 
immense  labour ;  it  belongs  to  the  arts  of  government ;  it  comes 
under  moral  suasion,  as  exercised  by  the  preacher  and  orator ;  it 
even  impUcates  the  tact  of  diplomacy.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
properly  educational  question  (although  it  refers  to  an  art  that 
every  teacher  must  try  to  master) ;  that  is  to  say,  its  solution  is 
not  connected  with  education  processes  strictly  so  called.  The 
second  problem  of  moral  education  is  the  one  really  within  the 
scope  of  the  subject — the  problem  of  fixing  moral  bents  or  habits, 
when  the  right  conduct  is  once  initiated.  On  this  head,  some 
scientific  insight  is  attainable ;  and  suggestions  of  solid  value  may 
in  time  accrue,  although  there  never  can  be  the  precision  attain- 
able in  the  intellectual  region. 

I  will  next  advert  to  the  appUed  science  of  Art,  or  ^Esthetics, 
long  a  barren  groxmd,  so  far  as  scientific  handling  was  concerned, 
but  now  a  land  of  promise.  The  old  thesis,  "  What  is  Beauty?"  a 
good  debating  society  topic,  is,  I  hope,  past  contending  about. 
The  numerous  iafluences  liiat  concur  in  works  of  art,  or  in  natural 
beauty,  present  a  fine  opening  for  deUcate  analysis ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  implicate  the  vaguest  and  least  advanced  portion  of 
psychology — the  emotions.  The  German  philosophers  have  usually 
ranked  aesthetics  as  one  of  the  subjective  sciences ;  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that  the  department  has  taken  shape  in  their  coimtry. 
Lessing  gave  a  great  impulse  to  hterary  art,  and  originated  a 
number  of  pregnant  suggestions;  and  the  German  love  of  music 
has  necessarily  led  to  theories  as  well  as  to  compositions.  We  are 
now  in  the  way  to  that  consummation  of  sesthetics  which  may  be 
described  as  containing  a  reference  to  psychology  as  the  mother- 
science,  a  classification,  comparison,  and  contrast  of  the  fine  arts 
themselves,  and  an  induction  of  the  principles  of  art  composition 
from  the  best  examples.  Anything  like  a  thorough  sifting  of  fine- 
art  questions  would  strain  psychology  at  every  point — senses, 
emotions,  intellect ;  and  if  criticism  is  to  go  deep,  it  must  ground 
upon  psychological  reasons.  Now  the  mere  artist  can  never  be  a 
psychologist;  the  art  critic  may,  but  seldom  will;  hence,  as  they 
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won't  com©  over  to  us,  eome  of  us  must  go  over  to  them.     The 

art  discussion  of  the  greatest  fountains  of  human  feeUng — love 
and  anger — would  react  with  advantage  upon  the  very  difficult 
psychology  of  these  emotions,  so  long  the  sport  of  BuperficiaUty. 

But  I  hold  that  aesthetics  is  but  a  comer  of  a  larger  field 
that  is  seldom  even  named  among  the  sciences  of  mind ;  I  mean 
human  happiness  as  a  whole,  '^  eudtemonics/^  or  "hedonics,"  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it.  That  the  subject  is  neglected,  I 
do  not  affirm ;  but  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  proper  place,  or  in 
the  proper  light-giving  connection — ^that  is  to  say,  under  the  psy- 
chology of  the  human  feeUngs.  It  should  have  at  once  a  dose 
reference  to  psychology,  and  an  independent  construction  ;  while 
either  in  comprehending  aesthetics,  or  in  lying  side  by  side  with 
that,  it  would  give  and  receive  illumination.  The  researches  now 
making  into  the  laws  and  limits  of  human  sensibility*  if  they  have 
any  value,  ought  to  lead  to  the  economy  of  pleasure  and  the 
abatement  of  pain.  The  analysis  of  sensation  and  of  emotion 
points  to  this  end.  Whoever  raises  any  question  as  to  himiaa 
happiness  should  refer  it,  in  the  firat  instance,  to  psychology,  in 
the  next  to  some  general  scheme  that  would  answer  for  a  eaience 
of  happiness,  and  timidly  to  an  induction  of  the  facts  of  human 
experience ;  the  three  distinct  appeals  correcting  one  another. 
K  psychology  can  as  yet  contribute  nothing  to  the  point,  it 
confesses  to  a  desideratum  for  future  inquirers. 

I  am  not  at  aU  satisfied  with  the  coupHng  of  happiness  with 
ethics,  as  usually  done.  Ethics  is  the  sphere  of  duty ;  happiness 
is  mentioned  only  to  be  repressed  and  discouraged.  This  is  not 
the  situation  for  unfolding  all  the  blossoms  of  human  delight^  nor 
for  studying  to  aUay  every  rising  im easiness.  He  would  be  a  rare 
ethical  philosopher  that  would  permit  full  scope  to  such  an  opera* 
tion  within  his  gi'oimds ;  neither  Epicums  nor  Bentham  could 
come  up  to  this  mark-  But  even  if  the  thing  were  pernutted,  the 
hghts  are  not  there ;  it  is  only  between  the  parent  psychology 
and  the  aesthetic  derivative  that  the  work  can  be  done.  It  is 
neither  disrespect  nor  disadvantage  to  duty  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  department  untU  the  very  end.  To  cultivate  hap* 
piness  is  not  selfishness  or  vice,  unless  you  confine  it  to  self;  and 
the  mere  act  of  inquiring  does  not  so  confine  it.  If  you  are  in  other 
respects  a  selfish  man,  you  will  apply  your  knowledge  for  your  own 
sole  behoof;  if  you  are  not  selfish,  you  will  apply  it  for  the  good 
of  others  also,  which  is  another  name  for  virtue. 

But  the  obstacles  to  a  science  of  happiness  arc  not  solely  due  to 
the  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  our  psychological  knowledge ;  they 
are  equally  oviang  to  the  prevailing  terrorism  in  favour  of  self- 
denial  at  all  hands.  Many  of  the  maxims  as  to  happin(*68  would 
not  stand  examination  if  people  felt  themselves  free  to  diaGHflB 
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them.  You  niiiet  work  yourselves  into  a  fervour  of  revolt  and 
defiance  before  you  call  in  question  Paley's  declaration  that 
*•  happiness  is  equally  distributed  among  all  ordei*s  of  the  com- 
munity,'* I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  wonder  most  at  the 
cheerful  temperament  or  the  complacent  optimism  of  Adam  Smith, 
when  he  asks.  **  AVhat  can  be  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  man 
who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  clear  conscience!" 
When  the  greatest  philosophers  talk  thus,  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  unphilosophic  mob  ?  The  dependence  of  happiness  on 
activity  is  always  kept  very  loose,  it  may  be  for  the  convenience 
of  shutting  our  mouth  against  complaints  of  being  overworked. 
To  render  this  dependence  precise  is  a  matter  of  pure  psy- 
chology. 

Before  coming  to  Ethics,  I  must,  as  a  preparation,  view  another 
derivative  branch  of  psychology,  the  old  subject  of  politics  and 
society,  under  its  new  name,  Sociology,  It  is  obvious  that  all 
terms  used  in  describing  social  facts  and  their  generahties  are 
terms  of  mind;  command  and  obedience,  law  and  right,  order 
and  progress,  are  notions  made  up  of  human  feelings,  purposes, 
and  thoughts. 

Sociolog}^  is  usually  studied  in  its  own  special  field,  and  no- 
where else;  that  is  to  say,  the  sociologist  employs  himself  in 
observing  and  compaiing  the  operations  of  societies  under  all 
vaiiety  of  cii'cumstances,  and  in  all  historic  ages.  The  field  is 
eesentially  human  nature,  and  the  laws  arrived  at  are  laws  of 
htunan  nature.  A  consummate  sociologist  is  not  often  to  be 
found ;  the  really  great  theorists  on  society  could  be  counted  on 
one's  fingers.  Some  of  them  have  been  psychologists  as  well ; 
I  need  mention  only  Aristotle^  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  the  JliUs. 
Others,  as  Vico,  Montesquieu,  Millar,  Condorcet,  Auguste  Comte, 
De  Tocqueville,  have  not  independently  studied  the  mind  on  the 
broad  psychological  basis.  Now  the  bearings  on  sociology  of  a 
pure  psycholugical  preparation  can  be  convincingly  shown.  The 
laws  of  society,  if  not  the  merest  empiricisms,  are  derivative  laws 
of  the  mind;  and  a  theorist  cannot  be  tnisted  ^vitli  the  handling 
of  a  derivative  law,  unless  he  knows,  as  well  as  can  be  known, 
the  simple  or  constituent  laws.  All  the  elements  of  human  cha- 
racter crop  up  in  men's  social  relations;  in  the  foreground  are  their 
self-interest  or  sense  of  self-preservation,  together  with  their  social 
and  anti-social  promptings ;  a  little  farther  back  are  their  active 
energy,  their  intelligence,  their  artistic  feehiigs,  and  their  religious 
susceptibilities.  Now  all  these  should  be  broadly  examined  as 
elements  of  the  mind,  without  an  immediate  reference  to  the  political 
machine.  Of  course,  the  social  feehngs  need  a  social  situation, 
and  cannot  be  studied  without  that ;  but  there  are  many  social 
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sitnations  that  give  scope  for  examiuing  them,  besides  what  is  con- 
templated in  poUtical  society  ;  and  the  psychologist  proper  ought 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  opportxmities  of  rendering  the  statement 
of  these  various  elements  precise.  For  this  purpose  his  chief  arm  is 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  various  faculties  and  feelings.  This 
analysis  nobody  but  himself  cares  to  institute;  and  yet  a  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  an  emotional  tendency  is  one  of 
the  best  aids  in  appreciating  its  mode  of  working.  Without  a 
good  preliminary  analysis  of  the  social  and  anti-social  emotions, 
for  example,  you  are  almost  sure  to  be  counting  the  same  thing 
twice  over,  or  else  confounding  two  different  facts  imder  one 
designation.  On  the  one  hand  the  precise  relationship  of  the  states 
named  as  love,  sympathy,  disinterestedness,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  common  basis  of  domination,  resentment,  pride,  egotism,  should 
be  distinctly  cleared  up,  as  is  possible  only  in  psychological  study 
strictly  so  called.  The  workings  of  the  rehgious  sentiment  cannot 
be  shown  sociologically,  without  a  previous  analysis  of  the  con- 
stituent emotions. 

An  allusion  so  very  slender  to  so  vast  a  subject  as  sociology 
would  be  a  waste  of  words,  but  for  the  conviction  that  through 
sociology  is  the  way  to  that  great  field  of  ethics.  This  is  to  re- 
verse the  traditional  arrangement— ethics,  poUtics,  legislation — 
followed  even  by  Bentham.  The  hghts  of  ethics  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  psychological;  its  discussions  presuppose  a  number  of 
definitions  and  distinctions  that  are  pure  psychology.  But  before 
these  have  to  be  adduced,  the  subject  has  to  be  set  forth  as  a  problem 
of  sociology.  "How  is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried  on?" 
"  How  is  society  to  be  held  together?  "  is  the  fijst  consideration; 
and  the  sociologist,  as  constitution-builder,  administrator,  judge, 
is  the  one  to  grapple  with  the  problem.  It  is  with  him  that  law, 
obligation,  right,  command,  obedience,  sanction,  have  their  origin 
and  their  explanation.  Ethics  is  an  important  supplement  to 
social  or  political  law,  but  it  is  still  a  department  of  law.  In  any 
other  view  it  is  a  maze,  a  mystery,  a  hopeless  embroilment. 

That  ethics  is  involved  in  society  is  of  course  admitted ;  what 
is  not  admitted  is  that  ethical  terms  should  be  settled  imder  the 
social  science  in  the  first  place.  I  may  refer  to  the  leading  term 
"law,"  whose  meaning  in  sociology  is  remarkably  clear;  in 
ethics  remarkably  the  reverse.  The  confusion  deepens  when  the 
moral  faculty  is  brought  forward.  In  the  eye  of  the  sociologist 
nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  conception  of  that  part  of  our 
nature  that  is  appealed  to  for  securing  obedience.  He  assumes  a 
certain  effort  of  the  intelligence  for  understanding  the  significa- 
tion of  a  command  or  a  law ;  and  for  the  motive  part  he  counts 
upon  nothing  but  volition  in  most  ordinary  form — the  avoidance 
of  a  pain.     IntelUgence  and  will,  in  their  tumal  and  recognized 
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workingB,  are  all  that  are  required  for  social  obedience ;  law  is 
conceived  and  framed  exactly  to  suit  the  every-day  and  every- 
hour  manifestations  of  these  powers.  The  lawgiver  does  not 
speak  of  an  obedience-faculty,  nor  even  of  a  social-faculty.  If 
there  were  in  the  mind  a  power  unique  and  apart,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  our  usual  intelligence,  and  nothing  in  common 
with  our  usual  will  or  voUtion,  that  power  ought  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  that  exclude  the  smallest  participation  of  both  knowledge 
and  will ;  it  ought  to  have  a  form  special  to  itself,  and  not  the 
form — "  Do  this,  and  ye  shall  be  made  to  suffer." 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  elements  in  ethics  not  included 
in  the  problem  of  social  obedience ;  what  I  contend  for  is  that 
the  ground  should  be  cleared  by  marking  out  the  two  provinces, 
as  is  actually  done  by  a  very  small  number  of  theorists,  of  whom 
John  Austin  is  about  the  best  example. 

The  ethical  philosopher,  from  not  building  on  a  foregone 
sociology,  is  obUged  to  extemporize  in  a  paragraph  the  social 
system;  just  as  if  the  physical  philosopher  had  no  regularly 
constructed  mathematics  to  fall  back  upon,  but  stopped  every 
now  and  then  to  enounce  a  mathematical  theorem. 

The  question  of  the  ethical  end  should  first  appear  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sociological  end.  For  what  purpose  or  purposes  is 
society  maintained?  All  the  ethical  difficulties  are  here  met  by 
anticipation,  and  in  a  form  much  better  adapted  to  their  solution. 
It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  ruler  that  you  learn 
reserve,  moderation,  and  sobriety  in  your  aims ;  you  learn  to  think 
that  something  much  less  than  the  Utopias — ^universal  happiness 
and  universal  virtue — should  be  propounded;  you  find  that  a 
definite  and  limited  province  can  be  assigned,  separating  what 
the  social  power  is  able  to  do,  must  do,  and  can  advantageously 
do,  from  what  it  is  unable  to  do,  need  not  do,  and  cannot 
advantageously  do ;  and  this  or  a  similar  demarcation  is  repro- 
ducible in  ethics. 

The  precepts  of  ethics  are  mainly  the  precepts  of  social  autho- 
rity ;  at  all  events  the  social  precepts  and  their  sanctions  have  the 
priority  in  scientific  method.  Some  of  the  highest  virtues  are 
sociological;  patriotic  self-sacrifice  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
social  preservation.  The  inculcation  of  this  and  of  many  other 
virtues  would  not  appear  in  ethics  at  all,  or  only  in  a  supple- 
mentary treatment,  if  social  science  took  its  proper  sphere,  and 
fully  occupied  that  sphere. 

Once  more.  The  great  problem  of  moral  control,  which  I 
should  remove  entirely  from  a  science  of  education,  would  be 
first  dealt  with  in  Sociology.  It  there  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
choice  and  gradation  of  pxmishments,  in  prison  discipline,  and  in 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  all  which  have  been  made  the  subject 
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of  enligbteued,  not  to  say  ecientific  treatment.  In  the  best  expe- 
rience in  those  Bubjects,  I  would  begin  to  seek  for  lighta  on  the 
comprehensive  question.  I  would  next  go  to  diplomacy  for  the 
artB  of  delicate  address  in  reconciling  opposing  interests ;  after 
which  I  would  look  to  the  management  of  parties  and  conflicting 
interests  in  the  State.  I  would  farther  inquire  how  annies  are 
disciplined,  and  subordination  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
leads  to  noble  deeds. 

There  is  an  abundant  field  for  the  application  of  pure  psy- 
chology to  ethics,  when  it  takes  its  own  proper  ground.  The 
exact  psychological  character  of  disinterested  impnlfl©  needs  to 
be  assigned;  and,  if  that  impulse  can  be  fully  referred  to  the 
sympathetic  or  social  instincts  and  habits,  the  supposed  moral 
faculty  is  finally  eviscerated  of  its  contents  for  all  ethical 
purposes. 

So  far  I  have  exemplified  what  seem  to  me  reaJ  or  genuine 
aims  and  applications  of  metaphysical  study,  I  now  proceed  to 
the  objects  that  are  more  or  less  factitious*  We  are  here  on 
delicate  groimd*  and  run  the  risk  of  discrediting  our  pursuit  as 
regards  the  very  things  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  make  its 
value. 

Fu*st,  then,  as  psychology  comprises  all  our  sensibiHties,  plea- 
Bures^  aifectionfe,  aspirations,  capacities,  it  is  thought  on  that 
gromid  to  have  a  special  nobility  and  greatness,  and  a  special 
power  of  evoking  in  the  student  the  feelings  themselves*  The 
mathematician,  dealing  \vith  conic  8ection6»  spirals,  and  differential 
equations,  is  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  resolved  into  a 
function  or  a  co-efficient;  the  metaphysician,  by  investigating 
conscience,  must  become  conscientious ;  driving  fat  oxen  is  the 
way  to  grow  fat. 

But  to  pass  to  a  far  graver  application.  It  has  usually  been 
supposed  that  metaphysical  theory  is  more  especially  akin  to  the 
(peculation  that  mounts  to  the  supernatural  and  the  transcendental 
world.  **  Man's  relations  to  the  Infinite  ■'  is  a  frequent  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  the  metaphysician.  MetaphyBies  is  supposed  to  be 
*'  philosophy  "  by  way  of  eniinexice  ;  and  philosophy  in  the  large 
sense  has  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind, 
it  has  to  provide  scope  for  its  emotions  and  aspirations ;  in  fact, 
to  play  the  part  of  theology.  In  times  when  the  prevailing 
orthodox  beliefs  are  shaken,  some  scheme  of  philosophy  is  brought 
forward  to  take  their  place.  If  I  understand  aright  the  drift  of 
the  Genuan  metaphysical  systems  for  a  century  back,  they  all  more 
or  less  propose  to  themselves  to  supply  the  same  spiritual  wants 
as  religion  supplies.  In  our  own  country,  such  of  us  as  are  not 
imder  German  influence  put  the  matter  differently;  but  we  still 
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consider  that  we  have  something  to  say  on  the  "highest  questione." 
We  are  apt  to  believe  that  on  tis  more  than  on  any  other  class  of 
thinkers,  does  it  depend  whether  the  prevailing  theology  shall  be 
upheld,  impugned,  or  tTansformed.  The  chief  weapons  of  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  are  forged  in  the  schools  of  metaphysics. 
Locke  and  Butler,  Reid,  Stewart^  and  Brown  are  authorities  in 
the  halls  of  theology.  And  when  theology  is  attacked,  its  meta- 
physical buttresses  have  to  be  assailed  the  veiy  first  thing.  If 
these  are  declared  unsound,  either  it  must  fall,  or  it  must  change 
its  front.  It  is  natural  theology,  more  particularly,  that  is  thus 
allied  to  metaphysics;  yet,  not  exclusively;  for  the  defence  of 
revelation  by  miracles  involves  at  the  outset  a  point  of  logic. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  this  is  a  purely  factitious  and 
ill-grounded  employment  of  the  metaphysical  sciences,  I  fully 
admit  that  some  of  the  defences  of  theology,  as  well  as  the  attacks, 
have  been  furnished  from  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  ontology. 
The  earhest  beliefs  in  rehgiou,  the  greatest  and  strongest  con- 
%nctions,  had  little  to  do  with  any  of  these  departments  of  specu- 
lation. But  when  simple  unin quiring  faith  gave  place  to  the 
questionings  of  the  reason,  the  basis  of  rehgion  was  transfeiTed  to 
the  reason-built  sclenoes ;  and  metaphysics  came  in  for  a  large 
share  in  the  decision. 

What  I  now  maintain  is,  that  there  is  something  factitious  in 
the  degree  of  prominence  given  to  metaphysics  in  this  great 
enterprise ;  that  its  pretensions  are  excessive,  its  impoj-tanee  over- 
stated ;  and  when  most  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  least  to 
be  trusted-  Theological  polemic  is  only  in  part  conducted  through 
science ;  and  physical  science  comes  in  equally  with  moral.  The 
most  serious  shocks  to  the  traditional  orthodoxy  have  come  from 
the  physical  sciences.  The  argument  from  design  has  no  doubt 
a  metaphysical  or  logical  element,  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
analogy  between  the  universe  and  a  piece  of  human  workmanship; 
but  the  argument  itself  needs  a  scientific  sui-vey  of  the  entire 
phenomena  of  nature,  both  matter  and  mind.  Our  Bridgewater 
Treatises  proceeded  upon  this  view;  they  embraced  the  considera- 
tion of  the  wholo  cycle  of  the  sciences,  as  bearing  on  the  theo- 
logical argument.  The  scheme  was  so  far  just  and  to  the  pui-pose  ; 
the  obvious  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  Treatises  lay  in  their 
being  special  pleadings,  backed  by  a  fee  of  a  thousand  pounds  to 
each  writer  for  maintaining  one  side.  If  a  similar  fee  had  been 
given  to  nine  equally  able  writers  to  present  the  other  side,  the 
argument  from  design  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactorily 
eifted  than  by  the  purely  metaphysical  criticism  of  Kant. 

When  theology  is  supported  exclusively  by  such  doctrines  as  an 
independent  and  immaterial  soul,  a  special  moral  faculty,  and  what 
iis  called  free-will, — the  metaphysician  is  a  person  of  importance 
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in  the  contest;  he  is  powerful  either  to  uphold  or  to  subvert 
the  fabric.  But,  if  these  were  ever  to  constitute  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  faith,  its  tenure  would  not  be  very  secure.  It  is  only 
a  metaphysician,  however,  that  believes  or  disbeheves  on  meta- 
physical grounds  alone ;  such  a  man  as  Cousin,  no  doubt,  rests  his 
whole  spiritual  philosophy  on  this  foundation.  But  the  great  mass 
will  either  adhere  to  religion  in  spite  of  metaphysical  difficulties, 
or  abandon  it  notwithstanding  its  metaphysical  evidences.  An 
eminent  man,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  now  departed,  said  in  my 
hearing  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity  until  he  became 
acquainted  with  geology,  when,  finding  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  at  variance  with  geological  doctrines,  he  appKed  to  the 
Bible  the  rule  falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,  and  thenceforth  aban- 
doned his  old  beUef.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  that  was  so  worked 
upon  by  a  purely  metaphysical  argiunent. 

The  aspect  of  theological  doctrine  that  has  come  most  to  the 
front  of  late  is  the  question  of  the  Divine  goodness,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  of  the  imiverse.  Speculators  are  divided  between 
optimism  and  pessimism.  How  shall  we  decide  between  these 
extremes,  or,  if  repudiating  both,  how  shall  we  fix  the  mean  ?  Is 
a  metaphysician  more  especially  qualified  to  find  out  the  truth  ? 
I  hardly  think  so.  I  believe  he  could  contribute  with  others  to 
such  a  solution  as  may  be  possible.  He  has,  we  shall  suppose, 
surveyed  closely  the  compass  of  the  human  sensibiUties,  and  is 
able  to  assign,  with  more  than  common  precision,  what  things 
operate  on  them  favourably  or  unfavourably.  So  far  good.  Then 
as  a  logician  he  is  more  expert  at  detecting  bad  inferences  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  reasoning ;  but  whether  certain  allegations 
of  fact  are  well  or  ill  founded,  he  may  not  be  able  to  say,  at  least 
out  of  his  own  department.  K  a  mixed  commission  of  ten  were 
nominated  to  adjudicate  upon  this  vast  problem,  metaphysics 
might  claim  to  be  represented  by  two. 

Least  of  all  do  I  imderstand  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  our 
department  to  supply  the  spiritual  void  in  case  the  old  theology 
is  no  longer  accredited.  When  one  looks  closely  at  the  stream 
and  tendency  of  thought,  one  sees  a  growing  alliance  and  kin- 
dred between  religion  and  poetry  or  art.  Thei-e  is,  as  we  know, 
a  dogmatic,  precise,  severe,  logical  side  of  theology,  by  which 
creeds  are  constructed,  religious  tests  imposed,  and  belief  made  a 
matter  of  legal  interpretation.  There  is  also  a  sentimental,  ideal, 
imaginative  side  that  resists  definition,  that  refuses  dogmatic 
prescription,  and  seeks  only  to  satisfy  spiritual  needs  and  emotions. 
Metaphysics  may  no  doubt  take  a  part  in  the  dogmatic  or  doctrinal 
treatment,  but  it  must  qualify  itself  by  Biblical  study,,  and  become 
altogether  theology.  In  the  other  aspect^  metaphysics,  as  I  con- 
ceive ity  is  unavailiag ;  the  poet  is  the  proper  medium  for  keeping 
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up  the  emotional  side,  under  all  transformations  of  doctrinal  belief. 
But  as  conceived  by  others,  metaphysics  is  philosophy  and  poetry 
in  one ;  to  which  I  can  never  agree.  The  combination  of  the  two, 
as  hitherto  exhibited,  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  both.  The 
leading  terms  of  philosophy — reason,  spirit,  soul,  the  ideal,  the 
infinite,  the  absolute,  the  phenomenal,  truth,  being,  consciousness 
— are  lubricated  with  emotion,  and  thrown  together  in  ways  that 
defy  understanding.  The  uninteUigible,  which  ought  to  be  the 
shame  of  philosophy,  is  made  its  glory. 

These  remarks  prepare  for  the  conclusion  that  I  come  to  as  to  the 
scope  of  metaphysics  with  reference  to  the  higher  questions.  That 
it  has  bearings  upon  these  questions  I  allow ;  and  those  bearings 
are  legitimately  within  the  range  of  metaphysical  debates.  But 
I  make  a  wide  distinction  between  metaphysical  discussion  and 
theological  discussion  ;  and  do  not  consider  that  they  can  be 
combined  to  advantage.  In  the  great  latitude  of  free  inquiry  in 
the  present  day,  theology  is  freely  canvassed,  and  societies  might 
be  properly  devoted  to  that  express  object ;  but  I  cannot  see  any 
benefit  that  would  arise  by  a  philosophical  society  undertaking, 
in  addition  to  its  own  province,  to  raise  the  questions  belonging 
to  theology.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  one  society  of  very 
distinguished  persons  in  the  metropolis,  calling  itself  metaphysical, 
that  freely  ventures  upon  the  perilous  seas  of  theological  debate. 
Doubtless  good  comes  from  any  exercise  of  the  Uberty  of  dis- 
cussion, so  long  restrained  in  this  region;  yet,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  purely  metaphysical  studies  can  thrive  in  such  a 
connection.  Many  of  the  members  must  think  far  more  of  the 
theological  issues  than  of  the  cultivation  of  mental  and  logical 
science  ;  and  a  purely  metaphysical  debate  can  seldom  be  pur- 
sued with  profit  under  these  conditions. 

I  conclude  with  some  reflections  as  to  the  polemical  handling 
of  the  metaphysical  subjects.  We  owe  to  the  Greeks  the  study 
of  philosophy  thi-ough  methodized  debate  ;  and  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  age  of  the  early  Athenian  schools  was 
favourable  to  that  mode  of  treatment.  The  conversations  of 
Socrates,  the  "Dialogues"  of  Plato,  and  the  "Topica"  of  Aristotle, 
are  the  monuments  of  Greek  contentiousness,  turned  to  account  as 
a  great  refinement  in  social  intercourse,  as  a  stimulus  to  individual 
thought,  and  a  means  of  advancing  at  least  the  speculative  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  Grote,  in  his  Plato,  and  in  his  Aristotle, 
while  copiously  illustrating  all  these  consequences,  has  laid 
extraordinary  stress  on  still  another  aspect  of  the  polemic  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  aspect  of  free-thought^  as  against  venerated 
tradition  and  the  received  commonplaces  of  society.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  private  judgment  m  matters  of  doctrine 
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and  beKef  waa,  according  to  Grote,  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  fruits  of 
the  systematized  negation  began  by  Zeno,  and  carried  out  in  the 
**  Search  Dialogues  "  of  Plato.  In  tiie  "  Exposition  Dialogues  "  it 
is  wanting ;  and  in  the  "  Topica,"  where  Dialectic  is  reduced  to 
method  and  system  by  one  of  Aristotle's  greatest  logical  achieve- 
ments, the  freethinker's  wings  are  very  much  clipped;  the  execution 
of  Socrates  probably  had  to  answer  for  that.  It  is  to  the  Platonic 
dialogues  that  we  look  for  the  full  grandeur  of  Grecian  debate 
in  all  its  phases.  The  Plato  of  Grote  is  the  apotheosis  of  negation  ; 
it  is  not  a  philosophy  so  much  as  an  epic ;  the  theme — the  Noble 
Wrath  of  the  Greek  Dissenter. 

At  all  times,  there  is  much  that  has  to  be  achieved  by  solitary 
thinking.  Some  definite  shape  must  be  given  to  our  thoughte 
before  we  can  submit  them  to  the  operation  of  other  minds ;  the 
greater  the  originaUty,  the  longer  must  be  the  process  of  solitary 
elaboration.  The  "  Principia  "  was  composed  from  first  to  last  by 
recluse  meditation;  probably  the  attempt  to  discuss  or  debate 
any  part  of  it  would  have  only  fretted  and  paralyzed  the  author's 
invention.  Indeed,  after  an  enormous  strain  of  the  constructive 
intellect,  a  man  may  be  in  no  humour  to  have  his  work  carped  at, 
even  to  improve  it.  In  the  region  of  fact,  in  observation  and 
experiment,  there  must  be  a  mass  of  individual  and  unassisted 
exertion.  The  use  of  aUies  in  this  region  is  to  check  and  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  the  first  observ^er. 

Again,  an  inquirer,  by  dint  of  prolonged  familiarity  with  a 
subject,  may  be  his  own  best  critic;  he  may  be  better  able  to 
detect  flaws  than  any  one  he  could  call  in.  This  is  another  way 
of  stating  the  superiority  of  the  individual  over  all  others  in 
the  same  walk.  Such  a  monarchical  position  as  removes  a  man 
alike  from  the  rivalry  and  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows,  is  the 
exception ;  mutual  criticism  and  mutual  encouragement  are  the 
rule.  The  social  stimulants  are  of  avail  in  knowledge  and  truth 
as  well  as  everything  else. 

A  comparison  of  the  state  of  speculation  in  the  golden  age  of 
debate  with  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  the  present  day,  both 
metaphysical  and  physical,  shows  us  clearly  enough,  what  are  the 
fields  where  polemic  is  most  profitable.  I  set  aside  the  struggles 
of  politics  and  theology,  and  look  to  the  scientific  form  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  after  all  the  type  of  our  highest  certainty  every- 
where. Now,  imdoubtedly,  it  is  in  classifying,  generalizing, 
defining,  in  induction,  and  deduction — the  so-called  logical  pro- 
cesses— that  a  man  can  be  least  left  to  himself.  Until  many  men 
have  gone  over  the  same  field  of  facts,  a  classification,  a  definition, 
or  an  induction,  cannot  be  held  as  safe  and  sound.  In  modem 
science,  there  are  numerous  matters  that  have  passed  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  iterated  criticism,  seven  times  purified ;  but  there 
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are,  attaching  to  every  Bcience,  a  number  of  things  still  in  the 
furnace.  Most  of  all  does  this  apply  to  the  metaphysical  or 
subject  sciences,  where,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  nothing 
has  yet  passed  finally  out  of  the  fiery  trial.  In  psychology,  in 
logic,  in  eudaBmonics,  in  sociology,  in  ethics,  the  facts  are  nearly  all 
beneath  our  feet ;  the  question  is  how  to  classify,  define,  generalize, 
express  them.  This  was  the  situation  of  Zeno,  Socrates,  and 
Plato,  for  which  they  invoked  the  militant  ardour  of  the  mind. 
Man  is  a  fighting  being ;  if  fighting  will  do  a  thing,  he  will  do  it 
well. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  foremost  class  of  debates,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  profitable,  are  those  that  discuss  the 
metming  of  important  terms.  The  genius  of  Socrates  saw  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  all  vaUd  knowledge,  ajid  in  seeing  this 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  reasoned  truth.  I  need  not  repeat 
the  leading  terms  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  you  can  at 
once  understand  the  form  of  proceeding  by  such  an  instance  as 
*'  consciousness  "  debated  to  bring  out  the  question  whether,  as 
Hamilton  supposed,  it  is  necessarily  grounded  on  knowledge. 

Next  to  the  leading  terms  are  the  broader  and  more  funda- 
mental generalities :  for  example,  the  law  of  relativity;  the  laws 
that  relate  memory  to  its  conditions,  such  as  the  intensity  of  the 
present  consciousness ;  Hamilton's  inverse  relationship  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception.  These  are  a  few  psychological  instances. 
The  value  of  a  debate  on  any  of  these  questions  depends  entirely 
upon  its  resolving  itself  into  an  inductive  survey  of  the  facts,  and 
«uch  surveys  are  never  without  fruit. 

A  debating  society  that  includes  logic  in  its  sphere  should 
cultivate  the  methods  of  debate ;  setting  an  example  to  other 
societies  and  to  m€uikiud  in  general.  The  "  Topica  "  of  Aristotle 
shows  an  immensity  of  power  expended  on  this  object,  doubtless 
without  corresponding  results.  Nevertheless  the  attempt,  if 
resumed  at  the  present  day  with  our  clearer  ajid  wider  views  of 
logical  method,  would  not  be  barren.  This  is  too  little  thought 
of  by  us ;  and  one  may  say  that  polemic  as  an  art  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  best  examples  of  procedure  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Law  Courts,  some  of  whose  methods  might  be  borrowed  in  other 
debates.  For  one  thing,  I  think  that  each  of  the  two  leaders 
should  provide  the  members  beforehand  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
leading  arguments  or  positions  to  be  set  forth  in  the  debate. 
This,  I  believe,  should  be  insisted  on  everywhere,  not  excepting 
even  the  debates  of  Parliament. 

It  is  the  custom  of  debating  societies  to  alternate  the  debate 
and  the  Essay ;  a  very  important  distinction,  as  it  seems  to  me : 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  how  it  should  be  maintained. 
Frequently  there  is  no  substantial  distinction  observed ;  an  essay 
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is  simply  the  opening  of  a  debate,  and  a  debate  the  criticism  of 
an  essay.  I  should  hke  to  see  the  two  carried  out  each  on  its 
own  principle,  which  I  miderstand  thus : — The  debate  is  the  fight 
for  mastery  as  between  two  sides.  The  combatants  strain  their 
powers  to  say  everything  that  can  be  said  to  shake  the  case  of 
their  opponents.  The  debate  is  a  field-day,  a  challenge  to  a  trial 
of  strength.  Now,  while  I  admit  that  the  intellectual  powers  may 
be  quickened  to  unusual  perspicacity  under  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  shock  of  arms,  I  also  see  in  the  operation  many 
perils  and  shortcomings,  when  the  subject  of  contest  is  truth.  In 
a  heated  controversy,  only  the  more  glaring  and  prominent  facts, 
considerations,  doctrines,  distinctions,  can  obtain  a  footing.  Now 
truth  is  the  still  small  voice;  it  subsists  often  upon  delicate 
differences,  imobtrusive  instances,  fine  calculations.  Whether  or 
not  man  is  a  wholly  selfish  being,  may  be  submitted  to  a  conten- 
tious debate,  because  the  facts  and  appearances  on  both  sides  are 
broad  and  palpable ;  but  whether  all  our  actions  are,  in  the  last 
resort  or  final  analysis,  self-regarding,  is  almost  too  delicate  for 
debate.  Chalmers  upholds  as  a  thesis  the  intrinsic  misery  of  the 
vicious  affections:  there  could  not  be  a  finer  topic  of  pure 
debate. 

Now,  my  conception  of  the  Essay  is  that  it  should  represent 
amicable  co-operation,  with  an  eye  to  the  truth.  By  it  you  should 
rise  from  the  lower  or  competitive  to  the  higher  or  communistic 
attitude.  There  may  be  a  loss  of  energy,  but  there  is  a  gain  in 
the  manner  of  applying  it.  The  essayist  should  set  himself  to 
ascertain  the  tnith  upon  a  subject ;  he  should  not  be  anxious  to 
make  a  case.  The  listeners,  in  the  same  spirit,  should  welcome  all 
his  suggestions,  help  him  out  where  he  is  in  difficulties,  be 
indulgent  to  his  failings,  endeavour  to  see  good  in  everything. 
If  there  be  a  real  occasion  for  debate,  it  should  be  purposely 
forborne  and  reserved.  In  propounding  subjects,  the  respective 
fitness  for  the  debate  and  for  the  Essay  might  be  taken  into 
account. 

When  questions  have  been  often  debated  without  coming 
nearer  to  a  conclusion,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  they 
are  too  deUcate  and  subtle  for  debate.  A  trial  should  then  be 
made  of  the  amicable  or  co-operative  treatment  represented  by 
the  Essay.  The  "freedom  of  the  will"  might,  I  think,  be  adjusted 
by  friendly  accommodation,  but  never  by  force  of  contention. 
"  External  perception  "  is  far  out  of  the  province  of  debate.  It  is  fair 
and  legitimate  to  try  all  problems  by  debate,  in  the  first  instance, 
because  the  excitement  quickens  the  intelUgence,  and  leads  to 
new  suggestions ;  but  if  the  question  involves  minute  differences 
and  an  adjustment  of  various  considerations,  the  contending 
sides  will  be  contentious  stilL 
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A  society  that  really  aims  at  the  furtherance  of  knowledge, 
might  test  its  operations  by  now  and  then  preparing  a  Report  of 
progress ;  setting  forth  what  problems  had  been  debated,  what 
themes  elucidated,  and  with  what  results.  It  would  be  very 
refreshing  to  see  a  candid  avowal  that  after  several  attempts — 
both  debate  and  essay — some  leading  topic  of  the  departoaent 
remained  exactly  where  it  stood  at  the  outset.  After  such  a 
confession,  the  Society  might  well  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  its  ways,  and  indeed  its  entire 
position,  with  a  view  to  a  new  start  on  some  other  tack. 

My  closing  remark  is  as  to  avoiding  debates  that  are  in  their 
very  nature  interminable.  It  is  easy  to  fix  upon  a  few  salient 
features  that  make  all  the  difference  between  a  hopeful  and  a 
hopeless  controversy.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a  certain  intensity 
of  emotion,  interest^  bias,  or  prejudice  if  you  will,  that  can 
neither  reason  nor  be  reasoned  with.  On  the  purely  intellectual 
side,  the  disqualifying  circumstances  are  complexity  and  vague- 
ness. If  a  topic  necessarily  hauls  in  numerous  other  topics  of 
difficulty,  the  essay  may  do  something  for  it,  but  not  the  debate. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  presence  of  several  large,  ill-defined,  and 
unsettled  terms,  of  which  there  are  still  plenty  in  our  department. 
A  not  imfrequent  case  is  a  combination  of  the  several  defects  each 
perhaps  in  a  small  degree.  A  tinge  of  predilection  or  party,  a 
double  or  triple  complication  of  doctrines,  ajid  one  or  two  hazy 
terms,  will  make  a  debate  that  is  pretty  sure  to  end  as  it  began. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  question,  plausible  to  appearance,  may  contain 
within  it  capacities  of  misunderstanding,  cross-purposes,  and 
pointless  issues,  sufficient  to  occupy  the  long  night  of  Pande- 
monium, or  beguile  the  journey  to  the  nearest  fixed  star. 

Alexander  Bain. 
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IT  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Conclave  on  the  death  of  the 
now  aged  Pope  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  history. 
It  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to  inquire  what  are  the  greater  questions 
which  must  then  emerge. 

% 

I.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  we  may  pass  with  comparatively 
little  notice  some  minor  changes  in  the  costume  and  surroundings 
of  the  Conclave — changes  which  obviously  result  from  the  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power.    Yet  these  will  in  some  respects  be  striking 
:and  suggestive.    From  the  moment  when  the  Cardinal  Cammer- 
lengo,  tapping  with  gilt  mallet  at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber, 
and  calling  upon  the  Pope  by  name,  receives  no  answer  and  pro- 
claims that  the  Holy  Father  is  departed,  there  is  a  long  series  of 
observances,  many  of  which  must  now  be  changed  either  externally 
or  in  their  ancient  significance.    Formerly  the  great  bell  of  the 
Capitol  announced  to  the  Romans  that  their  sovereign  was  dead. 
Now,  its  peal  from  the  towers  of  the  Eong  of  Italy  will  only 
announce  the  demise  of  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church.    Formerly 
its  tolling  signified  that  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
was  suspended,  and  the  gates  of  the  prisons  were  thrown  open 
for  the  departure  of  all  prisoners,  or,  at  least,  of  all  Ught  offenders. 
Now  the  Italian  Government  will  receive,  with  all  respect,  the 
news  of  the  demise  of  the  Chief  Pontiff  to  whom  the  laws  secure 
"sovereign  honours,"  and  even  "the  pre-eminence  of  honour 
accorded  to  him  by  Catholic  sovereigns."     But  there  will  bo 
no  cancelling  of  the  title  and  no  suspension  of  the  functions  of 
civil  authorities ;  and  the  strange  scenes  of  riot  which  in  ancient 
days  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  will  find  no  room  there,  though 
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they  will  no  longer  be  patrolled  by  an  improvised  "  Lieutenant  of 
Holy  Church,"  One  change  will  be  the  return  of  the  Conclave,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  its  own  ancient  and  famous  locality. 
Ever  since  Pope  Pius  VII.  died,  in  1823,  its  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Quirinal.  But  the  Vatican  was  from  1303  down  to 
this  century  the  ordinary  home  of  the  Conclave,  and  as  in  strict- 
ness it  ought  always  to  be  held  where  the  Pope  dies,  and  his 
Roman  residences  are  now  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  Avill  next  be  held  in  the  Pontifical  palace 
where  the  QEcumenical  Council  sat  in  1870.  Probably  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  Vatican  will  again  be  shut  off  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  small  population  of 
attendants  who  share  their  imprisonment  till  an  election  is  made. 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  of  these  arrangements 
can  bq  made  without  the  sanction  and  intervention  of  the  civil 
power.  Yet,  subject  to  the  possible  emergence  of  the  greater 
questions  aftei-wards  to  be  considered,  the  civil  power  may  be  said 
already  to  have  made  provision  for  the  Conclave  and  its  arrange- 
ments in  the  famous  statute  known  as  the  Guarantees  Law  of 
13th  May,  1871. 

As  the  clauses  of  this  law  which  refer  to  the  Conclave  will  be  of 
some  importance  in  our  subsequent  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  here  the  exact  words : 

Articlb  VL* 

"During  the  vacancy  of  the  Pontifical  Chair  no  judicial  or  administrative 
authority  shall  be  entitled,  on  whatever  ground,  to  impose  any  hindrance 
or  limitation  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  Cardinals. 

"The  Grovemment  provides  that  the  meetings  of  the  Conclave,  and  of 
CEcumenical  Councils,  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  external  violence." 

Article  Vll.t 

"No  official  of  the  public  authority,  or  agent  of  the  public  force,  shall  be 
entitled,  in  order  to  exercise  acts  of  his  office,  to  introduce  himself  into  the 
palaces,  or  places  of  habitual  residence  or  temporary  abode,  of  the  Chief 
Pontiff,  or  where  a  Conclave  or  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is  assembled, 
unless  authorized  by  the  Chief  Pontiff,  the  Conclave,  or  the  Council." 

♦  Akt.  VI. 

Durante  la  Tacanza  della  sodo  Pontificia,  nessuna  autoritk  giudiziaria  o  politica 
potrk,  per  qualsiasi  cansa,  porre  impedimento  o  limitazione  alia  libertk  personale  dei 
Cardinali. 

n  GoTemo  proTvede  a  che  le  adonanze  del  Conclave  e  dei  Concili  ecnmenici  non  siano 
tnrbate  da  alcana  estema  yiolenza. 

t  Akt.  Vn. 

NoBson  nfficiale  della  pnbblica  autoritlt  od  agente  della  forzi  pnbblica  pad,  per 
esercitare  atti  del  proprio  nfficio,  introdursi  nei  palazzi  e  luoghi  di  abituale  residenza  o 
temporaria  dimora  del  S(mmio  Pontefloe,  o  nei  qoali  si  troTi  ndnnato  an  Conclave  o  on 
Concilio  ecomenico,  se  non  antorizzato  dal  Sommo  Pontefloe,  dal  ConcIaTe  o  dal  Concilio. 
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Article  IV.,* 

after  providing  an  annual  dotation  of  3,225,000  lire  for  the 
Chief  Pontiff  and  the  various  ecclesiastical  necessities  of  the  Holy 
See,  adds : — 

"  The  dotation  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  public  debt, 
in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  seat  it  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  supply  all  the  proper  occasions  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
that  interval." 

One  of  these  occasions  is  certainly  the  holding  of  the  meeting 
which  is  to  terminate  the  vacancy.  Three  things  therefore  may 
be  held  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  1871 — ^the  expenses  of  the 
Conclave,  so  far  as  the  dotation  may  be  applied  to  it ;  the  personal 
freedom  of  all  Cardinals  while  it  lasts ;  and  their  freedom  from 
intrusion  when  met  for  electoral  purposes.  More  than  this  the 
statute  does  not  secure ;  and  although  this  part  of  it  has  the 
general  rubric  "  Prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Pontiff  and  of  the  Holy 
See,"  those  conceded  to  the  Pontiff  are  much  more  distinct  than 
any  (not  already  mentioned)  which  may  exist  during  an  inter- 
regnum. Thus,  by  Article  III.,  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  retaining 
guards  for  his  person  and  the  keeping  of  his  palaces,  and  by 
Article  IV.  he  may  maintain  them  out  of  the  already-mentioned 
dotation.  But  there  is  no  power  given  to  the  Conclave,  or  to  the 
Church  in  the  absence  of  its  head,  either  to  have  their  own  guards 
or  to  support  them  from  the  Church  dotation.  So  far  as  the  law 
of  1871  is  concerned,  it  is  open  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  the  external  safety  of  the  Conclave  upon 
itself,  and  indeed  the  latter  part  of  Article  VI.  already  quoted 
rather  implies  that  it  is  to  claim  this  function  as  properly  its 
own.  Whether  it  will  go  farther,  and,  for  example,  supersede  the 
Cardinal  Cammerlengot  in  his  ancient  duty  of  inventorying  and 
seaUng  up  everything  in  the  Apostolical  poUce  on  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  will  depend  no  doubt  rather  on  the  terms  of  courtesy  which 
happen  to  subsist  between  the  Papacy  and  the  civil  government 
at  the  time  than  on  any  restrictions  which  the  law  imposes.  It 
rather  seems  that  no  privileges  are  granted  to  the  Conclave  and 

♦  Abt.  rv. 

La  dotazione  .  .  .  proTTednto  al  trattamento  del  Sommo  Ponteflce  e  ai  rari  biiaogni 
occlesiastici  della  Santa  Sedo  .  .  .  sara  inscritta  nol  Gran  Libro  del  debito  pubblico,  in 
forma  di  rendita  perpetua  ed  inalienabile  nel  noma  della  Santa  Sede ;  e  durante  la  racanza 
della  Sedo  si  continuerk  a  pagarla  per  snpplire  a  tutte  le  oecorranze  proprie  della  Chiesa 
Romana  in  qnesto  intervallo. 

t  A  telegram  of  17tb  January,  1877,  announced  that  Cardinal  Simeoni  has  been 
appointed  Cardinal  Cammerlengo,  and  the  same  announcement  speculates  on  his  chief 
duty  as  being  the  management  and  care  of  the  **  Peter's  Pence,**  the  Toluntary  otFerings 
from  th'e  Catholic  world,  which,  no  doubt,  may  properly  fall  to  purely  eoclesiastieal  care 
— eren  when  the  palaces  in  which  it  is  contidned  are  guarded  by  the  State,  wfaoie  pro- 
perty they  are,  though  it  concedes  the  use. 
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its  members  except  those  which  are  properly  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical. Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rights  which  this 
statute  gives  to  the  correspondence  and  telegrams  between  the 
Pope  and  foreign  bishops,  of  being  sent  in  separate  €^d  closed 
bags  sacred  from  examination,  will  belong  to  the  Conclave  or  its 
members.  These  seem,  however,  individually  to  share  in  the 
benefit  of  the  Tenth  Article,  which  declares  that 

"  The  ecclesiastics  who  officially  take  part  in  Rome  in  the  publication 
(emanazione)  of  the  acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Holy  See,  shall 
not  be  subject  on  account  of  their  doing  so  to  any  molestation,  investiga- 
tion, or  calling  to  account,  on  the  part  of  public  authority."* 

II.  But  the  provisions  for  the  expenses  of  the  Conclave  and 
the  external  Uberty  of  its  members  yield  in  interest  to  the  properly 
comtitxitional  questions  which  may  arise— questions,  for  example, 
as  to  the  power  of  an  existing  Pope  over  the  assembly  which  is  to 
elect  his  successor.  Some  of  these  are  not  new,  and  one  of  them 
was  laid  before  the  EngUsh  public  some  years  ago  with  great 
clearness  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  most  instructive  book  "  On  the 
Constitution  of  Papal  Conclaves."  It  arose  then  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Andrea,  but  it  is  a  point  of  such  general  interest  as  most 
appropriately  to  introduce  the  higher  problems  of  the  future. 
The  Western  Church  has  always  shown  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
allowing  any  Pope  to  influence  directly  or  indirectly  the  election 
of  the  next.  Yet  it  is  ob^4ous  that  if  the  existing  holder  of  the 
Papal  chair  has  the  unlimited  power  of  appointing,  and  also  of 
deposing,  the  electora,  the  election  is  virtually  left  in  his  hands. 
Accordingly  Roman  lawyers  have  hitherto  held,  that  there  is  at 
least  one  limit  to  the  plenaiy  power  of  the  Pope — ^he  cannot 
prevent  any  one  who  has  Ijeen  made  a  Cardinal  from  giving  his 
vote.  He  may  censure,  suspend,  interdict — ^in  a  sense  degrade — 
he  may  even  excommunicate  him ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  vote  for  his  successor.  This  became  the  acknow- 
ledged law  of  the  Church  by  the  Bull  of  Clement  V.  in  the  year 
A.D.  1310,  which,  no  doubt  instigated  by  the  scandalous  sentences 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  thirteen  years  before,  against  the  two  Cardinals 
of  the  house  of  Colonna,  provides  that  for  the  future  "  no  Cardinal 
may  be  expelled  from  the  said  elections  on  the  ground  of  any 
excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict  whatever."  The  law 
laid  down  so  many  centuries  ago  has  been  confirmed  since  then 
by  Pius  IV.  and  Gregoiy  XV.,  and  has  never  been  violated,  though 
Leo  X.  attempted  to  do  so  in  two  cases  which  never  came  to  an 
issue.  Its  great  confirmation  was  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Coscia, 
the  corrupt  favourite  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  on  that  Pope's  death, 

*  *^  Qli  ecclesiastici  ehe  per  ragione  d^ufficio  parteclpano  in  Roma  all*  emanazione 
degli  atti  del  minietero  spiritaaJe  della  Santa  Sede,  non  eono  eoggetti,  per  cagione  di 
689i,  a  nessuna  molesUa,  inTestigazione,  o  sindicato  dell*  Antoritk  pubblica." 
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being  convicted  of  a  course  of  the  worst  malversation  and  pecu- 
lation, was  sentenced  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  ten  years* 
imprisonment,  and  to  degradation  from  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  the  Cardinalate.  The  sentence  went  on  to  provide  that  every 
election  in  which  the  degraded  Cardinal  interfered,  should  be^ 
ipso  jure,  null  and  void,  "every  power  and  faculty  being  taken 
away  of  calling  the  said  Cardinal  Coscia  to  give  his  vote  in  such 
election  on  the  ground  of  any  claim  or  motive  specified  in  canon 
law,  or  in  virtue  of  any  constitution  whatsoever  of  Pius  IV., 
Gregory  XV.,  and  other  our  predecessors."  But  tliis  very  dis- 
tinct  attempt  to  dispense,  by  plenary  authority,  with  the  existing- 
law,  was  withdrawn  a  few  years  after  by  Pope  Clement  himself, 
in  a  chirogi'aph  which  states  that  he  had  reflected  on  the  bad 
consequences  that  might  follow  on  such  annuUations  and  invali- 
dations : — 

"  Wherefore  we  declare  that  it  has  never  been  our  wish  or  intention  to 
prejudice  the  canonical  election  of  our  successor,  or  the  supreme  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  Church,  which,  after  our  demise,  shall  be  lawfully 
vested  in  the  person  of  him  who  has  been  chosen  with  the  accustomed 
forms,  it  being  neither  according  to  reason  nor  equity  that  the  transmission 
to  his  person  of  a  penalty  attaching  to  the  deUnquent  be  assumed  capable 
of  occurrence,  and  that  injury  should  befall  the  freedom  and  union  of  the 
Apostolical  College  in  its  so  needful  mystic  body."* 

Accordingly  the  previous  sentence  was  abrogated,  so  far  a» 
regarded  the  Cardinal's  vote  (though  not  as  to  his  riglit  to  be 
voted  for),  and  Coscia,  in  1740,  upon  his  o^vn  demand,  actually 
took  his  share  in  the  Conclave  electing  the  next  Pope ;  and  the 
President  de  Brosses  narrates  how  he  met  him  "  in  the  shut  carriage 
of  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  who  had  been  to  fetch  him  from  prison  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,"to  join  the  rest  of  the  Sacred  College.  In 
modern  revolutionary  days  there  was  one  ex-Cardiual  who,  on  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  claimed  his  seat  in  the  Conclave,  and  was  re- 
jected ;  but  he  (Cardinal  Antici)  had  not  only  been  deposed,  but 
had  previously  renounced  his  Cardinalate,  in  letters  addressed  to 
the  two  consuls  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  the  Pope.  The  solemn 
adlierence  to  the  ancient  constitutional  rule,  therefore,  even  in  an 
extreme  instance  like  that  of  the  scandalous  Coscia,  gave  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  attempt  of  the  present  Pope  to  override 
it,  in  the  case  of  the  well-remembered  Liberal  ecclesiastic,  Cardinal 
Andrea.  Into  the  many  grounds  of  quarrel  between  this  eminent 
member  of  the  ApostoUc  College  and  the  Jesuit  advisers  of 
Pius  IX.  we  cannot  enter.  Latterly  the  Cardinal  insisted  on  li\4ng 
in  his  native  city,  Naples,  on  the  allegation  that  his  health  required 
it ;  and  the  Pope  in  consequence  not  only  deprived  him  of  hiff 
Bishopric  of  Sabina,  but  issued  a  brief  pronouncing  his  degrada- 

*  I  quoto  from  Mr.  Cartwright's  tranalation,  p.  138. 
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tioii  from  tlie  Cardmalate  unless  within  three  months  he  presented 
himself  at  Rome,  Andrea  did  so,  within  the  three  months ;  and 
this  concession,  together  with  his  deiitli  soon  after,  prevc'nted  the 
question  arising  in  the  form  in  which  it  would  otherw^He  have 
dune  in  the  coming  Conclave.  Fur  the  brief,  issued  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1857,  suspends  him  from  all  rights  of  the  Cardinalate, 

?**and  speciaUy  from  voice  active  and  passive  in  tlio  election  of  a  Chief 
Pontiff,  so  that  be  neither  ought  nor  can  bo  either  callecl  or  admitted  to 
lie  Conclave,  which  calilnij^  and  admission  Ave  absolutely  forbid  to  the 

JCardinals  and  their  College,  all  capacity  of  any  kb)d  in  bhu  for  the  suffrage 

land  for  the  g'ivuig  his  vot^e  in  the  said  election,  and  all  faculty  of  calling 

'llim  to  the  Conclave,  beiug  hereby  taken  away/' 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  held  by  observers  in  Rome  that  this  strong 
sentence  marked  *'an  epoch  hi  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  system 
and  in  the  development  of  Papal  autocracy,**  and  it  rather  seems 
that  the  brief  itself  encourages  that  idea,  for  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  though  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  may  be  alleged  to  stand 
Lupon  the  ^'  ratio  in  corpore  juris  clausa,"  and  upon  *'  the  consti- 
tutions of  Pius  lY.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  others  our  predecessoi^ai!^ 
"  yet  from  all  these,  the  tenor  of  which  we  hold  to  be  here  ex* 
pressed  and  contained,  we  det'ogate,  and  hold  them  as  so  far  re- 
pealed, and  that  by  our  plenary'  authority/' 

The  assertion  of  the  plenary  authority  of  the  Pope  to  change 
the  constitution  of  the  Conclave  in  one  direction — ^by  excluding 
men  whose  rights  that  constitution  orthiiarUy  guarantees — of 
course  involves  in  principle  the  right  to  do  so  in  the  opposite 
and  in  other  directions.  We  may  pans  by  the  faculty  (which  the 
present  Pope  is  said  to  have  already  exercised)  of  appointing 
Cardinals  in  petto — ^that  is»  appointing  Cardinals  whose  names  are 
not  yet  revealed  to  any  but  himself,  or  which  at  best  are  only 
communicated  to  the  Sacred  College.  Hitherto  it  has  been  held 
that  such  an  appointment  gives  no  right  to  vote  in  Conclave,  and 
indeed  gives  no  right  at  all  imless  the  succeeding  Pope  choose  to 
cany  into  eifect  the  intentions  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  wliole 
question  of  how  far  a  dispensing  power  can  be  exercised,  and  by 
whom,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  was  in  1050  that  Nicholas 
II,  (under  the  guidance  of  Hildebrand,  not  yet  himself  seated  on 
the  Papal  chair)  fii'st  vested  the  election  of  the  Pope  in  the  body 
of  Cardinal  Bishops  and  Cardinal  Clerks.  On  his  election  Alex- 
ander III.,  remembering  the  recent  bitter  struggle  between  three 
anti-Popes,  convoked  a  Council  in  the  Lateran,  and  promiilgated  a 
decree  that  a  Papal  election  should  thenceforth  require  a  majority 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Cardinals,  And  lastly,  in  1272, 
a  third  great  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  convoked  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
which  issued  a  constitution  that  the  Cardinals  sliould  at  each 
vacancy  be  immured  in  Conclave,  separated  and  shut  up  by 
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elaborate  regulations  from  all  outside  inflxiences,  until,  ten  days 
having  elapsed*  they  could  all  be  supposed  to  be  present,  and»  by 
the  already  fixed  majority  of  two-tliirds,  should  agree  upon  their 
vote*  And  for  many  centuries  these  thres  ancient  constitutions 
have  given  the  law  to  the  election  to  the  Papal  chair.  Each  of 
them*  it  is  obvious,  "was  a  great  innovation  upon  tlie  state  of 
matters  which  preceded  it ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  thirteentli 
century  no  farther  regulative  change  has  been  made.  Yet  since 
that  date  they  have  all  been  suspended  and  broken,  sometimes  by 
the  Pope,  and  sometimes  by  a  Council,  in  both  cases  with  the 
approval  of  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  interferences  by  the 
Pope  have  generally  been  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with  the 
ten  days'  delay  which  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.  requires  in 
order  to  give  time  for  Cardinals  at  a  distance  to  reach  Rome  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  hnndi-ed  years  after  its  date^ 
when  the  Papal  See  was  in  what  the  Italians  held  to  be  the 
captivity  of  Avignon,  Gregory  XL.  '*  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  «u»- 
perided  eveiy  existing  regulation  on  the  subject  of  Papal  elections, 
•Bet  the  Cardinals  free  from  the  obsei'vance  of  any  obligatiouB  they 
might  have  sworn  to  in  accordance  to  prescription,  and  specially 
empowered  them,  not  merely  to  meet  for  election  on  his  decease 
wlieii^ver  it  might  seem  convenient*  but  to  nominate  by  simple 
majority/'  And  this  coup  d'etat^  as  Mr<  Caiiwright  calls  it,  has 
never  been  condemned.  It  was,  however,  seemingly  a  suspeusion 
to  take  efleet  at  that  election  only,  with  a  ^dew  of  restoring  Italian 
influence  to  the  Gallicized  Church.  Time  passed  on,  and  in  1797 
the  bark  of  Peter  tossed  on  the  waves  of  revolution.  Shortly 
before  the  imprisonment  of  Pius  VI.,  he  issued  a  bull  with  reference 
to  the  election,  not  only  of  his  own  successor,  but  of  all  in  time  to 
come,  authorizing  the  Cardinals,  in  the  event  of  the  Church  being 
threatened  with  grave  peril,  either  to  proceed  to  an  instantaneous 
vote  wthout  waiting  the  prescribed  ten  days,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  put  it  off  indefinitely  or  to  any  time  they  might  appoint, 
and  to  do  all  this  by  a  mere  majority.  In  the  follo^'ing  year,  the 
Pope  being  now  an  exile  and  piisoner^  a  similar  bull  was  executed, 
dispensing,  among  other  things,  with  the  necessity  of  immurini^ 
the  Cardinals,  and  derogating  to  these  efi'eets  fi'ora  all  the  previous 
constitutions,  not  only  for  the  immediately  following  election,  but 
for  all  others  in  similarly  adverse  circumstances,  Mn  Cartwright 
mentions  having  received  private  inforaiation  that  Gregory  XVL 
executed,  and  always  kept  in  his  drawer,  a  document  empowering 
the  Cardinals  on  his  demise  to  proceed  to  immediate  election  if 
they  saw  danger  to  the  free  action  of  the  Conclave.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  it  was  beheved  that  Pius  IX,  had  executed  a  similar 
instmment,  and  within  the  last  twelvemonth  it  was  rumoured  that 
it  had  attnined  a  certain  pubUcity  among  those  who  more  tmme- 
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diately  surround  the  Papal  chair.  It  is  plain  that  there  have  been 
precedents  for  such  suspension  of  the  rules  by  the  PontiBfe,  and  the 
more  recent  precedents  have  been  intended  by  their  authoi-s  to  be 
authorities  for  that  suspension  whenever  a  necessity  or  high  expe- 
diency should  demand  it.  But  it  is  not  Popes  alone  who  have  over- 
ruled the  Conclave  law.  The  Church  itself  has  interfered  to  do  so, 
and  that  to  a  much  larger  extent ;  and  not  only  without,  but  against 
the  authority  of  the  occupants  of  the  Papal  chair.  The  most  famous 
instance  of  this  is  the  election  of  Pope  Martin  V.  by  the  Council  of 
Constance — ^not  by  the  ordinary  Conclave  of  Cardinals.  Two 
existing  Popes  claimed  the  chair  as  having  been  elected  by  the 
Sacred  College  in  the  usual  way,  John  XXIII.  and  Gregory  XII., 
and  the  Christian  world  was  miserably  distracted  between  them. 
The  Council  compelled  them  both  to  abdicate,  and  though  for  four 
hundred  years  the  exclusive  right  of  the  body  of  Cardinals  had 
been  respected,  the  Church  now  appealed  to  a  higher  law,  and  acted 
upon  it  in  a  way  that  has  never  since  been  challenged.  The 
Council  named,  in  addition  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  thirty 
divines  selected  from  its  own  members,  five  from  each  nation  of 
Christendom ;  and  this  new  electoral  body  chose  a  Pope  whom 
the  Church  at  once  received,  and  who  has  ever  since  been  held  in 
honour.  The  step  was,  no  doubt,  declared  extraordinary  and  one 
not  to  be  usually  followed,  and  it  was  taken  at  a  crisis  of  trouble 
and  distraction  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  precisely  this  which 
makes  it  so  suggestive  as  a  precedent  for  the  Conclave  about 
to  emerge.  It,  too,  will  have  a  distinction  to  the  end  of  time ; 
for  it  will  be  the  first  after  the  loss  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and 
after  the  twofold  claim  of  absolutism  and  infaUibiUty  has  been 
made  and  has  been  protested  against  by  the  civil  power  in 
Germany  and  by  pubUc  opinion  elsewhere. 

III.  Accordingly,  the  greater  questions  which  may  converge 
upon  this  Conclave  will  not  be  mere  internal  ones,  and  they  must 
go  to  the  root  of  its  powers  and  those  of  the  Church.  They  will 
not  be  confined  to  Italy,  but  must  move  the  whole  framework  of 
European  politics,  and  involve  nations  which  are  not  in  any  sense 
Roman  Catholic.  No  doubt  the  CathoUc  Society  for  the  Revin- 
dication of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  People  (in  electing  pastors 
of  whatever  rank),  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
England  last  August,  is  a  purely  ItaUan  association,  and  the  Papal 
ftdminations  directed  against  it  were  circulated  only  throughout 
Italy.  But  the  great  question  of  the  vaUdity  of  the  next  election, 
or  rather  of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  recognized  as  vaUd  by 
the  civil  powers  of  Europe,  has  been  first  raised  by  Germany ; 
and  Germany  has  charaoteristicaUy  gone  farther  than  mere  refusal 
to  recognize.  Geffcken,  in  his  two  excellent  volumes  just  pub- 
lished on  ''  Church  and  State,"  refers  historically  to  a  circular  of 
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Prince  Bismarck  to  several  European  Governments,  dated  the  14th 
May,  1872.    It  proceeded  on  the  Bnggeetion  that  the  Papal  power, 
(BO  largely  increased  by  the  dogma  of  infallihiKty^  rendei-s  it  ad- 
visable for  the   State  to  examine  whether  the   election^  and  the 
person   of  the  elected  Pontiff,  ofi'cred  the  necessary  gnamnteefi. 
And  it  went  on  to  claim  for  the  European  States  not  only  the  veU>^ 
of  which  we  Bliall  have  something  to  eay»  but  control  over  the 
legitimacy  of  the  election,  to  the  extent  of  deciding  whether  the 
elected  Pope  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  liis  rights — seemingly 
even  his  purely  ecclesiastical  rights.     The  Governments  addressed 
in  1872  gavcj  it  is  said,  a  negative  reply.     But  the  same  question 
was  raised  again  in  1875  outside  the  narrower  world  of  diplo- 
macy.    It  then  resulted  from  a  newspaper  controversy  between 
the  publicists  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  which  was  carried  on  with 
tlie  greatest   abihty    on    both   sides,  and    which*  after   passinj^ 
through  a  range  remote  from  the  mere  matter  of  Papal  election, 
subsided  at  last  in  a  postponement  by  both  parties  of  the  questions 
between  them  till  the  crisis  of  a  vacancy  in  the  See.     It  com- 
menced by  a  despatch  from  Berlin  to  the  Opi?iwne,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  the  German  Government  intended  to  ask  that  of  Italy 
whether  the  Papal  Guarantees  Law  deprived  it  of  all  means  of 
influencing   the   liomau   Curia.      It   is  not  certain   that  such    a 
question  was  ever  actually  put,  and  in  its  alleged  form  it  of  course 
relates  as  much  to  the  guarded  and  inviolable  position  of  the 
existing  Pope  in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  court  as  to  any  questions 
which  might  arise  sede  vacante.     Accordingly  the  Itahan  presa^ 
influenced  probably  by  the  policy  of  the  Miughetti  Ministry  then 
in  power,  made  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  legislation  of  1873. 
The   Prussian  argument  was  that  the  Papacy  is  an  institution 
surrounded,  and   as  it  were  defended,  by  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  so  that  there  is  no  mode  of  action  or  reprisal 
for  States  which  may  consider  themselves  offended  by  its  acts. 
What  would  you  have?*  rejoined  the  Itahans.     Would  you  have 
us  restore  the  temporal  power,  that  you  may  have  something  to 
tilt  against  t     "  We  cannot  imagine  any  mode  of  influencing  the 
Papacy  in  the  way  the  German  papers  allude  to,  wnthout  supposing 
in  the  Papacy,  besides  the  spiritual  institution  which  it  retaine^ 
another  temporal  institution  against  which   to   act.'**     Besides, 
what  attack  is  feared  from  the  Papacy,  now  a  purely  spiritual 
institution  ?     It  utters  many  fulminations  against  Italy,  but  they 
are  left  to  find  their  effect  with  those  who  believe  them ;  and  the 
other  policy  in  Germany  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  make 
Itahans  grow  weary  of  their  plan  of  separation  of  the  two  powers. 
The  NaHonal  Zeiiung  responded  from  Berlin  that  it  was  a  matter 
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of  indifference  to  Germany  that  Italy  had  "  accustomed  itself  to 
regard  Papal  declarations  as  blunt  weapons."  Prassia  was  not 
disposed  to  do  so,  at  least  when  these  declarations  took  the  form 
of  stirring  up  sedition.  If  the  Roman  conspiracy,  now  as  of 
old,  went  the  length  of  releasing  subjects  from  their  obedience, 
was  there  to  be  no  defence  or  reprisal  in  such  a  case  t  But  if 
the  Pope's  person  is  inviolable,  if  even  his  palaces  are  not  to  be 
entered,  what  defence  can  there  be  ?     In  truth 

"  the  position  of  the  Pope  has  been  changed  not  so  much  by  the 
Guarantees  Law,  as  by  the  incorporation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  responsibility  of  a  sovereign  is  certainly,  so  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned,  only  a  moral  responsibiUty ;  but  that  is 
so,  only  because  there  is  behind  the  individual  the  real  guarantee  of  the 
actual  State.  In  the  absence  of  that'  guarantee  an  offended  State  or 
person  would  be  without  remedy  against  a  sovereign  who  was  only 
morally  responsible.  But  no  State  will  suffer  such  a  shadowy  figure  to 
be  substituted  for  the  tangible  guarantees  of  the  law  of  nations  which 
has  heretofore  prevailed  and  been  recognized." 

These  arguments,  vigorous  in  themselves  and  backed  by  an 
unmistakable  undertone  of  menace,  were  partly  met  and  partly 
avoided  by  the  equally  able  writers  in  the  South.  On  the  domestic 
question, — the  comparison  of  the  Italian  system  of  full  internal 
freedom  left  to  both  the  State  and  the  Church,  with  the  German 
system  of  the  former  making  itself  responsible  for  the  latter, — ^they 
spoke  out  eloquently  and  boldly  : — 

"  Is  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  State  and  Church  so  difficult 
that  there  is  no  means  of  solving  it,  except  by  allowing  the  Church  to 
nile  the  State,  or  the  State  to  rule  the  Church  ?  We  have  faith  in 
liberty.  The  separation  of  State  and  Church  has  also  its  inconveniences. 
But  what  system  has  not  more  ?" 

But  when  they  came  to  the  particular  provisions  of  the  Guarantees 
Law,  they  failed  to  show  that  its  provisions  did  not  go  past  the 
usual  rules  of  mere  freedom  : — 

"  If  the  Pope  were  in  the  United  States  instead  of  being  in  Italy — 
if  he  had  preferred  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  Vatican  the  modest 
episcopal  residence  of  New  York — would  his  condition  have  been  changed  ? 
He  would  have  had  his  liberty  without  any  need  of  a  Guarantees  Law.** 

True,  he  would  have  had  his  hberty,  but  not  his  inviolability; 
and  for  any  crime  or  civil  wrong  to  either  native  or  foreigner 
(any  injury  not  done  in  the  honest  exercise  of  Church  function) 
he  would  have  to  answer  to  the  law,  as  an  English  arch- 
bishop must  do,  and  as  Scotch  Free  Churchmen  have  always 
contended  that  ecclesiastics  ought  on  principle  to  do.  In  Italy 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pope,  no  longer  above  the  law  so  as  to 
dominate.it,  is  yet  personally  without  the  law  so  as  not  to  be 
responsible  to  it.  But  the  final  answer  of  the  Opinione  drew  an 
important  distinction  : — 
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^^  The  Guarantees  Law  is  a  domestic,  an  Italian  law,  to  which  we  could 
not  require  the  other  powers  to  give  their  assent.  In  passing  it  Italy 
had  not,  and  could  not  have  had,  any  intention  of  defining  the  position 
of  the  Pope  with  respect  to  the  other  Powers.  To  do  so  would  have  been 
to  transgress  the  limits  of  domestic  legislation,  and  to  do  what  she  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  do." 

The  concession  was  readily  seized  by  the  German  press,  and 
made  the  basis  of  an  argument  for  an  international  revision  or 
expansion  of  that  law — a  task,  however,  which  it  was  admitted 
must  probably  be  postponed  till  the  vacancy  in  the  seat. 

"  The  initiative  will  be  left  to  the  Italian  Government,  which  will  pro- 
duce either  during  the  life,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  present  Pope  a 
definite  plan,  fixing  the  future  international  relations  of  the  Pope  with 
the  foreign  Powers,  and  placing  the  Pope,  as  regards  his  international 
duties,  under  the  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers  which  shall  take  part  in 
the  treaty." 

This  crude  and  rather  coarse  draft  is  German  in  idea,*  but 
Italy,  as  we  shall  see,  may  now  tolerate  it  more  than  at  its  date. 
There  will  be  great  diflSculties  in  carrying  it  out.  It  is  very  hard 
to  conceive  that  England,  for  example,  would  favour  the  idea  of 
giving  back  the  Pope  an  international  position — a  real  temporal 
power,  but  this  time  independent  of  Italy — ^in  order  to  have  the 
privilege  of  his  constant  guardianship.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Italy, 
whose  opposite  policy  has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  will  take 
the  initiative  in  erecting  a  new  throne  witliin  itself,  to  be  the 
alternate  object  of  foreign  support  and  foreign  attack.  This  is 
not  the  direction  in  which  the  age  is  moving.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  the  age  may  find  itself  forced  to  move  in  self-defence  whither 
it  would  not.  And  without  going  60  far  as  this  German  proposal, 
it  is  certain,  for  the  reasons  now  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacancy 
and  the  Conclave  will  constitute  a  legitimate  crisis  in  the  anti- 
Papal  conflict  as  it  is  viewed  both  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand 
and  Italy  on  the  other. 

The  primary  question,  and  one  in  which  the  civil  power  in  all 

♦  The  idea  -which  underlies  it  is  dominant  in  Germany,  even  with  those  who  are  no 
longer  identified  with  Prince  Bismarck.  M.  de  Laveleye,in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rex-ut 
dt  Beif/iquCy  narrates  n  very  interesting  statement  to  him  by  Count  Arnim,  on  our 
question : — 

**  Cavour's  formula,  La  Chiesa  Libera  nello  Stato  Libero,  is  a  dangerous  chimnera.  It 
comes  in  fact  to  this — ^La  Chiesa  armata  nello  Stato  disarmato.  The  Free  Church  meauH 
the  sovereign  Church  :  that  is  to  say,  a  theocratic  despotism."  But  in  curious  contrast 
to  these  views,  his  next  words  were — "To  subjugate  the  Church  to  the  will  of  the  State, 
as  they  are  now  trying  in  Germany,  is  an  attempt  which  will  not  succeed.  The  Church 
will  weary  out  the  State,  which  cannot  employ  tho  same  great  means  as  formerly.'* 
Then  comos  Count  Amim's  own  resource  as  between  these  discordant  views.  *'  What  is 
necessary  is  to  have  a  modem  Pope,  and  for  that  the  right  of  intervening  in  his  election 
must  bo  restored  to  the  civil  State." 

M.  de  Laveleye's  answer  was,  that  in  principle  (which  principle  ?)  Count  Amim  might 
be  right ;  but  that  Catholics  would  probably  not  accept  a  Popo  elected  by  the  delegates 
of  sovereigns,  for  the  most  part  heretics,  schismatics,  or  excommunicate.  At  the 
utmost  an  anti-Pope  would  be  thus  created. 

Bluntschli,  a  great  name  in  international  law,  has  a  brochure  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  reg^ato  the  Pope's  position  and  po^ 
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countries  must  have  an  interest,  will  be  the  question  of  recognitUm 
— recognition  of  the  new  Pope.  It  has  been  nearly  impossible  for 
Germany,  however  well  disposed  to  do  so,  to  raise  this  question 
effectively  hitherto.  The  Pope  may  have,  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  assumed  powers  and  functions  which  he  either  did 
not  possess  or  was  never  acknowledged  even  by  the  Catholic 
powers  to  possess ;  and  these  pretensions  have  been  abun- 
dantly denied  and  disavowed  by  the  German  empire.  But 
it  was  hard  for  it  to  deny  that  he  was  still  Pope,  or  to 
question  his  previous  position  as  chief  of  the  Church,  though 
with  some  powers  illegally  assumed.  It  has  never  formally  done 
so.  Yet  disavowal  of  the  tyrant — dicheance — ^is  the  proper  response 
to  tyranny,  and  has  been  held  in  modern  times  to  be  equally  so 
whether  the  coup  d^itat  has  established  absolutism  on  the  ruins  of 
a  republic,  or  on  the  fragments  of  a  previously  limited  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  And  in  very  many  cases  those  whom 
personal  ties  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances  have  prevented 
from  at  once  rebelKng  against  the  usurper  himself  have  drawn  the 
hue  at  his  successor,  and  have  made  that  the  opportunity  for 
refusing  to  recognize  a  dynasty  founded  upon  wrong.  Now  the 
whole  course  of  the  German  protest  against  Vaticanism  points  to 
this  as  probable  in  the  future,  if  not  indeed  already  anticipated. 
Through  the  series  of  the  laws  of  1873,  commonly  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Falck  laws,  one  idea  runs — the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  in  Germany  is  to  be  purely  German.  The  first  sentence 
of  the  first  of  these  laws*  provides  that  **  a  spiritual  office  in  one 
of  the  Christian  Churches,"  i.e.,  either  in  the  Lutheran  (Evan- 
gelisch)  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  in  Germany  monopolize 
that  name,  "  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  German."  The  later  laws, 
down  to  those  of  1875,  provide  for  the  Geiman  education  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  stipulate 
that  those  only  can  hold  office  who  have  been  freely  and  legiti- 
mately elected  by  German  congregations.  And  one  of  the  last 
provides  that  while  the  whole  property  of  the  Church  in  Germany 
shall  be  vested  in  the  locally  resident  members  of  each  parish, 
they  are  to  grant  the  use  of  the  edifices  in  ccwes  of  schism,  equally 
or  preferably  to  the  Old  Catholic  congregation,  i.e.,  to  the  one 
which  has  sliaken  off  allegiance  to  the  Itahan  supremacy.  A  very 
broad  foundation  is  here  laid  for  action  in  the  case  of  the  election 
of  a  Pope.  The  German  Church  is  recognized — ^is  even  protected 
and  partly  endowed — ^but  it  is  recognized  as  German  and 
national.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  it  is  to  have  no 
relations  with  the  Roman  see  and  its  occupant.  But  it  follows 
that  the  State  must  take  cognizance  of  these  relations,  and  may 

*  "  Ein  geistliehei  Amt  darf  in  einer  der  Ohrittlioh«n  Eirch«n  nnr  einem  DentMhen 
fibertngen  werdexL" 
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either  interfere  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conclave  or  may  refuse 
to  recognize  the  result  of  these  proceedipgs.  How  may  the 
question  arise  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  what  Count  Amim  calls  the  former 
right  of  intervention  on  the  pai-t  of  sovereign  powers,  but  which 
is  really  an  existing  right,  never  hitherto  denied.  For  centuries 
the  Roman  Court  has  recognized  a  power  in  the  crowns  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Spain  to  veto  the  election  to  the  Holy  See  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate.  The  veto  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  some 
member  of  the  Conclave  trusted  by  the  Power  which  exercises  it, 
or  in  those  of  the  Cardinal  Dean ;  and  it  has  been  exercised  very 
recently.  In  1831  Cardinal  Giustiniani  was  excluded  by  the  veto 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whose  Court  he  had  at  one  time  been 
accredited  as  Nuncio — excluded  too  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
almost  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  for  election.  And 
on  the  last  occasion,  when  Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti  became  Pio 
Nono,  it  happened  only  by  an  accidental  postponement  of  the 
Austrian  veto.  The  Emperor's  exclusion  of  the  present  Pope  was 
known  to  be  on  its  way.  The  Conclave  came  to  a  vote  with  great 
rapidity,  and  Pope  Pius  was  proclaimed  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1846.  Next  morning  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  arrived  too  late, 
with  the  Imperial  veto  in  his  pocket.  Now  Germany  does  not 
ignore  the  existence  of  a  German  CathoUc  Church,  as  the  law  ot 
England  does.  Its  pohcy  has  been  to  admit  it  and  assert  it,  and 
to  claim  to  be  its  guardian.  Is  it  likely  to  allow  the  claim  of  a  few 
of  the  CathoUc  powers  to  control  the  election  of  a  Pope  (for  the 
veto,  being  generally  reserved  to  be  exercised  against  candidates 
most  hkely  to  be  elected,  is  a  very  efiectual  control),  while  the 
German  nation  and  the  German  Church  have  no  share  in  it?  It  is 
too  much  to  suppose.  If  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  that  mag- 
nificent counterpart  of  the  universal  Church,  exists  at  present  at 
all,  the  wearer  of  its  crown  is  above  all  men  entitled  to  be 
present  at  the  choice  of  every  Pope,  and  to  represent  in  the 
election  the  rights  of  the  Divinely  commissioned  civil  power. 
We  are  therefore  quite  hkely  to  see  some  such  claim  made  by 
the  German  Empire,  at  the  head  of  which  now  sits  the  German 
Cajsar — not  the  successor  of  the  old,  yet  bearing  that  mighty  and 
venerable  name  which,  apportioned  by  the  disintegrations  of 
history  between  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  gave  each  of  these 
nations  no  slight  claim  to  a  potential  voice  in  the  Papal  elections 
of  the  past.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  new  Ultramontane 
regime  ^vill  admit  such  a  claim  as  this — a  claim  which  would  have 
been  audacious  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation,  and  since  the  re- 
cent struggle  must  be  far  more  so?  The  new  poUcy  of  the  Roman 
Court,  as  matured  in  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  in  February 
of  this  year,  is  much  more  likely  to  include  an  attempt  to  abolish 
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the  existing,  and  liitherto  acknowledged  vetoes*  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain,  bavc  all  in  recent  years  broken  off  the  Concordats 
with  Rome,  and  whetlier  at  the  date  of  the  next  election  theee 
States  are  republics  or  royalties,  and  whether  their  chiefs  shall 
then  be  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  not»  the  temptation 
will  be  very  great  to  declare  that  henceforth  they,  like  the  German 
Kaiser,  shall  have  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  giving  to  the 
Church  its  Head.  The  temptation  is  obvious  and  strong ;  indeed, 
upon  principle,  it  should  have  been  long  since  proclaimed  and 
acted  upon.  But  will  Europe  stand  by  and  see  this  done  ?  If  the 
law  of  the  Church  for  centuries  is  to  be  suddenly  changed  by  the 
irresponsible  and  posthmnous -will  of  one  man,maynot  other  changes 
be  proposed  by  Powers  so  deeply  interested  1  Or  if  the  change  is 
represented  as  a  return  to  original  principle,  and  to  the  early  rul© 
of  the  Church  J  may  not  Austria  or  Fmnce  or  Geimany  inquire 
whether  in  other  matters  also  the  ancient  rule  of  election  should 
not  be  restored?  The  question  of  the  veto^  whether  raised  by 
Germany  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  by  the  Congregation  of 
Cardinals  on  the  other,  will  be  a  European  complication. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  gi-ave  matter.  What  position 
IS  Italy  to  have  among  these  European  Powers  ?  Why  should  the 
King  of  Rome  be  the  only  Catholic  sovereign  without  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome?  Austria,  and  Spain,  and 
France*  are  to  negative  the  election  of  the  chief  ItaUan  pastor ;  but 
Italy  and  the  King  of  united  Italy  are  to  have  no  representativo 
in  the  Conclave  I  The  anomaly  is  very  great ;  and  it  becomes 
more  striking  when  the  Cisalpine  powers  of  Europe  trace  their 
right  to  interfere  to  their  descent  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
For  before  the  days  of  Charlemagne  the  appointment  of  Pope  or 
•Patriarch  on  the  Tiber  always  awaited  confiimation  from  the 
Emperor  of  New  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus,  It  was  the  bishop  and 
people  of  Rome  who  transferred  this  power  to  Pepin  and  to 
Charles  the  Great ;  it  was  as  ** Roman  patrician"  and  consul  that 
these  monarchs  first  exercised  it ;  and  it  was  *'  in  the  sandal  and 
the  chlamys  of  a  Roman  noble  "  that  Charles  received  from  thb 
Roman  people,  by  the  hands  of  their  bishop,  the  crown  of  the  world. 
His  great  German  successor,  Heniy  III.,  who  deposed  three  Pope« 
and  received  by  solemn  decree  the  right  of  nominating  their 
successors,  affected  in  all  these  functions  to  be  hereditary  patrician 
of  the  city,  "and  wore  constantly  the  green  mantle  and  circlet  of 
gold,  which  were  the  badges  of  that  office."  It  was  the  city  of 
Rome  that,  formally  at  least,  gave  to  the  empire  its  rights.  Now 
since  the  last  Conclave  there  has  for  the  first  time  been  a  united 
Italy  and  an  Italian  king — a  Roman  Imperium  once  more  resident 
in  Rome,  Upon  what  principle  can  the  sovereign  of  Italy  (as- 
suming that  the  special  quarrel  at  present  subsistmg  between  him 
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and  the  Papacy  were  healed)  be  excluded  from  the  right  whicfc 
more  distant  Catliolic  sovereigns  have  claimed  t     It  is  very  plair 
that  if  the  question  is  raised  from  without — raised  even  by  Pre 
testant  sovereigns  like  the  Emperor  of  Germany — it  \%^ill   be  im^ 
possible  to  keep  in  abeyance  the  claims  of  Italy.    To  that  country 
will  belong  the  majority  of  the  candidates,  and  from  it  the  vaatl 
majority  of  Popes  have  for  centuries  been  elected.  The  Guaranteeaj 
Law,  as  we  have  seen,  binds  the  Itahan  Government  to  respect  the  T 
personal  Uberty  of  members  of  the  Conclave,  and  not  to  intrude  | 
into  the  buildiDg  while  it  is  in  session.     But  they  do  not  forbid  its  | 
insisting  that  the  Conclave  shall  be  free  from  one-sided  secular  j 
influence,  and  from  enforcing  this  demand  by  refusal  to  recogmze 
any  election  which  such  partial  counsel  has  procured.    In  fact,  this 
is  the  attitude  which,  till  very  recently,  Italian  legislation  and 
administmtion   has  assumed    to   all    objectionable   ecclesiastical 
proceedings — it  does  not  repress  or  persecute  them,  but  it  refuses 
to  give  them  civil  effect,  and  deals  with  the  rights  of  parties  as 
though  these  proceedh^gs  did  not  exist.    We  cannot  conceal  our 
own  view,  that  the  claim  of  Italy  to  be  represented  in  the  Con- 
clave is  far  stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  Powere  formerly 
acknowledged — ^stronger  in  many  respects  than  that  of  Gennany 
would  be  were  Gennany  a  wholly  Catiiolic  State. 

Btit  a  right  to  one  negative  vote  in  the  Conclave  is  the  Bmallest 
of  the  claims  of  Italy,  The  question  is  one  as  to  the  election  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Itahan  Church, 
though  he  now  claimR  also  to  b  e  the  head  and  ruler  of  Christendom, 
And  ho  is  elected  by  a  Sacred  College  nominally  composed  of  the 
chief  bishops  and  priests  of  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood.  There 
was  a  time,  doubtless,  when  the  priests  of  the  fifty  churches  which 
now  give  titles  to  Cardinals  throughout  the  world  were  elected' 
by  the  faithful  of  Rome  itself,  as  there  certainly  was  a  time  when 
the  people  of  that  city  also  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  thotr 
bishops.  All  has  now  been  changed.  The  Pope  elects  the  Car- 
dinals, giving  them  a  merely  nominal  connection  with  the  city ;  and 
the  body  of  Cardinals  elect  the  Pope  ;  and  in  the  whole  matter  tho 
Christian  laity  arc  ignored.  The  present  system  was  the  work  of 
the  great  HUdebrand,  in  so  far  at  least  as  lodging  the  election  in  a 
select  body  of  ecclesiastics  is  concerned.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  has  put  these  ecclesiastics  and  the  whole  Church  into  the 
absolute  hands  of  the  one  man  whose  successor  is  to  be  appointed. 
And  the  Italian  people,  culpably  cold  and  imUfferent  to  religioim 
interests  as  they  have  been,  do  not  seem  to  propose  to  acquieaee 
in  such  an  inversion  of  their  oiiginal  rights.  In  August,  last  year, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
**  Emancipation  Society  ^  in  Italy.  That  society  sen--^  -'  -^  •  '^t>^ 
posed  to  call  itself  the  '^National  Cliurcb,"  and  it  cerUu  d 
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a  "  Vicar-General,"  for  his  communication  to  the  Government  then 
in  power  received  a  careful  and  respectful  reply.  It  had  demanded, 
among  other  things,  "  the  restoration  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  right  of  electing  their  pastors  of  whatever  rank  in  the 
hierarchy."  This  object  of  desire  has  already  attracted  notice  in 
this  country  from  men  most  competent  to  estimate  its  worth,*  so 
far  as  regards  the  election  of  ordinary  pastors  by  their  local  flocks. 
But  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  the  same  principle  was 
applied  to  the  election  of  the  chief  ItaUan  bishop  himself.  And 
the  most  significant  thing  of  all  is  the  official  answer  which  it 
received.  For  the  Ministry  then  in  power  was  that  of  Minghetti, 
who  had  attempted  with  very  great  abihty  to  take  up  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  clerical  and  anti-clerical  party, 
and  to  lay  as  much  stress  on  the  "  free  Church  "  as  on  the  "  free 
State."  His  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Vigliani,  had  especially 
devoted  himself  to  illustrating  this  theory,  and  to  him  it  fell  to 
answer  the  memorial  of  the  Emancipation  and  National  Church 
Society.  In  doing  so  we  are  told  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
the  views  laid  before  him  as  above.  He  went  farther,  and  recalled 
a  proposition  of  his  own  to  the  same  effect,  put  forward  during 
the  discussion  upon  the  Bill  of  the  Papal  Guarantees.  That  pro- 
position when  made  had  not  been  acceded  to  by  the  Italian 
Parliament,  nor  did  Vigliani  believe  that  in  1876  a  legislative 
decision  would  be  given  in  a  contrary  sense.  It  was  therefore, 
the  Minister  concluded,  necessary  for  the  society  "  to  limit  them- 
selves in  the  meantime  to  maturing  by  indirect  means  that 
public  opinion  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  its  influence 
upon  the  deliberations  of  Parliament."  Simultaneously  with  these 
annoimcements  of  the  views  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Liberia  Cattolica, 
there  was  an  equally  ominous  manifesto  from  the  other  side.  A 
telegram  to  the  Times  stated  on  the  9th  of  August,  1876,  that 

"  the  Major  Excommmiication  had  been  pronounced  against  all  persons 
who  are  either  members,  promoters,  adherents,  or  favourers  of  the  Italian 
Catholic  Society  for  the  Revindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian 
People,  especially  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  clergy  and 
people.** 

No  such  formal  sentence  had  been  issued,  but  in  this,  as  in  the 
Guibord  case  in  Canada,  a  very  significant  and  effectual  means  of 
publication  had  been  resorted  to.  The  Sacred  Penitentiary  was 
authorized  to  publish  a  reply  to  questions  put  by  various  con- 
fessore.  They  had  asked  whether  persons  presenting  themselves 
for  the  sacraments  of  confession,  and  acknowledging  connection, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  that  society,  Ue  ipso  facto  under  the 

*  "  Italy  and  its  Church ; "  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  CTiurch  Quarterly  Review,  Oetober, 
1873. 
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higher  condemnation?  The  answer  given  through  the  Sacred 
Penitentiary  was  that  Hiey  do — ^with  the  addition  that  absolution 
in  such  a  case  was  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself.  Now  this  is 
about  the  deadliest  weapon  which  the  clerical  party  in  its  present 
condition  can  use,  and  the  question  is  at  once  raised  whether 
the  emergency  justifies  their  having  recourse  to  it.  We  know 
nothing  more  of  the  Society  for  the  Revindication  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Christian  People ;  but  the  very  name  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  Vatican  pretensions,  and  the  special  yet  comprehen- 
sive way  in  which  its  programme  touches  eveiy  Commune  in 
Italy  with  the  one  hand,  and  the  Holy  Chair  with  the  other,  gives 
such  a  society  great  possibilities  in  the  future.  But  it  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Government,  which  we  have  described,  rather  than 
the  attitude  of  the  society,  and  the  consequences  of  both  to  the 
question  of  the  Conclave,  which  are  really  important.  In  some 
views  the  claim  of  Italy  and  that  of  other  Powers,  like  Germany, 
might  be  held  to  be  mutually  conflicting.  Germany  and  Austria 
represent  German  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  claim  to 
have  a  share  in  a  world-representing  Conclave.  Italy  represents 
a  native  Church,  jealous  of  its  original  rights,  and  claiming  not  to 
tiave  a  mere  share,  but  a  full  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
But  the  rights  of  the  Cliristian  people  are  a  common  ground 
fnun  which  the  usurpation  of  the  Conclave,  sanctioned  though 
it  be  l\v  iho  lajv^e  of  centuriei^  comes  out  as  a  historical  crime — 
a  grvMiv.vl  frv^n^  which  that  usurpation  might  be  overthrown  and 
u^,aY  casvy  be  rvpudiated. 

It  is  x^^  vcvv  curiums  question  what  would  be  the  result  if  the 
\MU\xip!os  even  v^f  the  recent  Italian  administration — that  of 
Mu\>vi^^'?'''  -'^-nI  Vi4::liani — wer^  apphcd  to  the  case  which  the  latter 
CNMv^cv,\jv^^f  OS  -  <^  viccipotic  and  irresponsible  Pope,  elected  not  by  the 
i^husti,-iv,  jvopU\  but  bv  tV^r^M^rn  as  well  as  native  electors  chosen  by 
iKo  jMwss^vJ  Tope.  hi:us<^tf  also  irresponsible  and  despotic.  Suppose 
tho  l^o\v  viu\iO!xt  of  Italy  held  the  election  not  to  be  valid,  what 
lhci\  ?  Woulvl  it  vlc^vNse.  or  attempt  to  depose  the  new  Pope? 
Not  i\\  t!\o  U\kit,  h  \vv>ulvl  leave  him  still  the  Pastor  and  Holy 
FhiKv^v  N^f  ;i;!  who  iu  Itulv  or  out  of  it  chose  voluntarily  to  submit 
Iv*  him  thoiv  t\iiih  ar.vl  practice.  His  personal  and  oflScial  freedom 
wv^iKl  bo  c^sisuvcvl  to  him,  not  so  much  by  the  special  provisions  of 
the  vUurautcoci  Law,  as  by  the  universal  principle  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical logiiiciation.  He  would  still  receive  without  question  the 
huh-iiullioiu  or  sv\  of  money  which  the  Uberality  of  the  Western 
Church  is  saivl  to  pour  annually  into  his  coffers,*  though  he  would 
pivbablv  lose  the  dotation  guaranteed  from  the  civil  list  which  he 

*  UU  iacixuM  d«riTea  from  T  •adons  and  beqaests  of  the  faithful,  is 

f Ua^d  bv  thc«d  who  ara  aaqu-  «««»  at  an  arertge  of  10,000,000  francs. 

(Ckfokana  Ch-  M 
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has  hitherto  refused  to  touch.  But  his  person  would  henceforth  be 
"  sacred  and  inviolable  "  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Peabody  and  Dr.  Manning  have  been  inviolable  and  sacred  under 
the  laws  of  their  respective  countries.  And  he  would  no  longer 
receive  from  the  State  "  sovereign  honours,"  though  all  would  be 
free  to  render  him  even  greater  honours  than  those  accorded  to  the 
English  Cardinal  or  the  American  millionaire.  He  would  certainly 
lose  his  right  to  the  dotation  accorded  by  Italy  to  the  Popes  in  the 
future.  And  though  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  palatial  splendours  of  the  Vatican  so  long  as  the  Christian 
people  had  not  *'  revindicated "  their  right  by  electing  for  them- 
selves another  bishop;  still,  on  the  Mantuan  precedents,*  that 
other  bishop,  when  appointed,  would  have  a  preferable  right,  and 
at  all  events  the  question  would  be  decided  by  the  Italian  civil 
power  as  a  purely  civil  matter,  leaving  untouched  the  spiritual  and 
voluntary  relation  of  the  rival  pastors  to  their  flocks.  This,  and 
nothing  worse  than  this,  would  be  the  result  in  Italy  of  mere  non- 
recognition  of  a  new  Pope — a  conclusion  to  which  not  a  few  men 
in  that  country,  many  in  England,  and  the  whole  State  in  Germany, 
have  learned  to  look  foi'ward.  It  is  not  persecution  by  the  State. 
It  is  not  subjugation  ;  it  is  not  even  supremacy.  It  is  the  mere 
non-recognition  which  every  independent  Power  must  occasionally 
assert  its  right  to  exercise.  But  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  seems 
disposed  to  go  farther  than  mere  non-recognition,  and  to  invoke 
European  and  international  interference.  And  in  Italy,  too,  the 
tension  of  the  struggle  is  greater  every  month,  and  the  Conclave- 
crisis  looks  more  serious  as  it  comes  nearer. 

We  close  with  two  facts  which  abundantly  prove  this.  The 
Minghetti  Ministry,  as  we  have  seen,  favoured  Old  Catholicism 
to  the  extent  of  popular  election  even  of  a  Pope.  Yet  the 
Minghetti  Ministry  was  steadily  denounced  in  the  Chambers  and 
elsewhere,  as  too  clerical,  until  its  chief  was  at  last  driven  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  the  general  elections,  a  few  months 
ago,  turned  chiefly  upon  this  burning  question.  The  answer  of 
the  Italian  hustings  was  unmistakable.  It  sent  back  a  Parlia- 
ment which  instantly  replaced  the  Ministry  of  Minghetti  by  that 
of  Depretis — giving  also  to  the  new  and  anti-clerical  Minister  a 
huge  working  majority — a  majority  greater  than  any  Italian 
Minister  has  for  many  years  possessed.  The  first  fruit  of  the 
change  was  the  passing  of  a  law  punishing  with  imprisonment 
any  attacks  from  the  pulpit  upon  the  State  or  the  laws — a  doubtful 
defensive  measure,  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
venomous  Allocution  since  issued.  But  the  change  surely  indicates 
also  a  rapid  "maturing  of  opinion,"  to  use  Vigliani's  phrase,  on 

*  See  CoxTXUPORAXT  Review,  Octoter,  1875,  p.  824. 
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what  we  have  described  as  the  Questions  of  the  Conclave.  The 
whole  rights  of  Italy,  of  the  Italian  laity,  of  foreign  Catholic 
powers,  and  even  of  non-Catholic  but  friendly  Gennany,  must 
henceforth  be  energetically  cared  for  by  the  Italian  nation  and 
legislature.  For,  while  we  pen  these  concluding  words,  news 
comes,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  unfolding  of  a  last  long- 
prepared  effort  against  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  Pope,  it  is 
said,  has  written  autograph  letters  to  several  crowned  heads,  en- 
forcing his  demand  that  some  temporal  power  be  added  to  the 
sumptuous  state  and  perfect  freedom  which  he  enjoys.  And  the 
uncoiKng  of  this  conspiracy  will  show  that  it  has  an  important 
reference  to  the  next  election.  On  1st  February,  1877,  it  was 
announced  to  the  British  pubhc  that  the  Pope 

"  has  again  referred  to  a  congregation  of  Cardinals  the  solution  of  the 
question  whether,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  Church  is  placed  with 
respect  to  the  States  of  Europe,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  take  some 
preliminary  steps  with  the  intention  of  securing  the-  liberty  of  the  future 
Conclave." 

This  significant  and  seemingly  authoritative  intimation  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  justification  of  our  treating  the  subject  in  these  pages. 
We  have  pretended  to  no  special  information  on  the  matter,  and 
have  used  no  local  colouiing.  We  contemplate  it  only  in  the 
Ught  of  the  general  principles  with  which  European  publicists 
deal.  Yet  our  readers  have  now  some  idea,  however  inadequate, 
of  the  internal  or  constitutional,  and  external  or  Italian  and 
European,  questions  of  the  Conclave :  the  questions,  probably, 
which  the  Sacred  College  has  been  anticipating,  ctnd  to  which 
the  world  looks  forward.  On  26th  February  it  was  announced, 
with  a  deeper  reserve  than  in  the  message  of  the  1st,  that  all 
details  for  the  future  had  been  arranged.  What  are  those 
details  I  Have  they  reference  to  the  "circmnstances  of  the  times" 
generally,  or  to  the  special  relations  of  the  Church  "  to  the  States 
of  Europe  ?  "  No  doubt  important  changes  have  been  made,  for 
it  is  significantly  added  that  the  principle  of  the  Conclave  has 
been  preserved.  But  what  if  Europe  in  the  present — ^what  if  the 
Church  in  the  future — should  object  most  of  all  to  that  very 
principle  ? 

Meantime,  the  crisis  is  rapidly  advancing,  though  the  hour  has 
not  yet  struck. 

Alex.  Taylor  Innes. 


LTEBIG'S  SCIENTIFIC  ACHIEVEMENTS. 


LIEBIG  was  one  of  those  happy  but  exceptional  individualfl 
who  feel  their  future  course  marked  out  for  them  by  Nature 
from  their  earliest  days.  When  at  the  gymnasium  at  Darmstadt, 
he  had  so  decided  a  predilection  that,  when  asked  by  his  professor 
how  he  employed  himself  out  of  school-hours  and  what  he  meant 
to  be,  he  at  onoe  answered,  "  A  chemist,"  Soon  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  we  find  him  first  at  Bonn,  and  then  at  Erlangen, 
where  he  graduated,  and  in  1822  he  published  his  first  chemical 
work. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  a  mind  like  Liebig's  in  its  scientific 
swaddling  clothes.  In  Biichner's  *'  Repertorium  fur  die  Pharmazie," 
vol.  xii.,  may  be  found  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Preparation  and 
Composition  of  Brugnatelli's  and  Howard's  Fulminating  Silver," 
by  Mr.  Liebig,  chemical  student  at  Darmstadt.  Professor  Eastner 
adds,  "  These  first  proofs  of  the  experimental  diligence  of  a  young 
chemist  are  commended  to  the  reader's  indulgence,"  &c.  Any- 
thing written  by  Liebig  no  longer  needs  introduction  nor  indul- 
gence, and  he  wrote  even  then  as  he  wrote  at  last,  and  as  a  man 
must  write  if  he  wants  to  state  facts  without  flourishes.  He  says, 
"  I  have  prepared  large  quantities  of  fulminating  silver  accordmg 
to  this  prescription  during  two  years,  and  it  1ms  never  once  failed." 
Then  follows  a  concise  and  telUng  criticism  of  the  older  methods, 
and  a  description  of  his  own,  in  which  the  acute  observation,  the 
clearness  and  simplicity,  by  which  Liebig  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished, are  conspicuous,  and  compare  favourably  with  the  appendix 
by  which  Eastner  thought  to  add  weight  to  the  treatise. 

A  year  later  we  find  Liebig  at  Paris,  first  in  the  laboratory 
of  Thenard,  then  with  Gay-Lussac.    While  at  Erlangen  he  saw 
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that  he  must  complete  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  received  a 
travelling  stipend  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt  for  the 
purpose. 

Thenard,  a  Frenchman,  was  the  author  of  the  best  text-  and 
hand-book  of  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry  at  that  time. 
The  most  interesting  and  important  researches  were  then  being^ 
carried  on  in  France  by  him  and  Gay-Lussac,  especially  in  organic 
chemistry,  in  which  direction  young  Liebig's  tastes  lay.  Gay- 
Lussac  had  the  spirit  of  a  pioneer,  and  was  equally  familiar  with 
chemistry  and  physics.  It  was  he  who  first  discovered  the  nature 
of  prussic  acid,  recognized  cyanogen  as  a  radical  composed  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  but  which,  in  combination,  plays  the  same 
part  as  the  simple  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  he  had 
discovered  that  all  gases  unite  chemically  in  simple  proportions, 
1  to  2,  1  to  1,  or  2  to  3,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  compound  chemical  combinations  in  a  state  of  vapour  suppUes 
a  check  in  analysis  which  became  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  organic  chemistry.  Gay-Lussac  had  also  invented  the  moist 
silver  test,  so  called,  which  is  now  used  in  all  mints  as  the  only 
legal  one.  He  had  also  materially  improved  and  completed  the 
elementary  analysis  of  organic  bodies  begun  by  Lavoisier,  and 
performed  many  other  services  to  science. 

Liebig  would  probably  have  preferred  to  become  the  pupil  of 
Gay-Lussac  at  once,  but  he  did  not  at  that  time  take  any  young 
men  into  his  laborato^5^  Liebig,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining 
entrance  to  Thenard's,  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  where  he 
worked  on  at  fulminating  silver,  a  preparation  which  played  a 
part  in  his  destiny,  for  an  unpleasant  explosion  in  the  house  of  his 
principal,  an  apothecaiy  at  Heppenheim,  speedily  diverted  him 
from  the  phannaceutical  career  on  which  he  entered  on  leaving 
the  gymnasium.  The  same  preparation  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
28th  of  July,  1823,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  hira.  He  gave  a  lecture  on  the  analysis  of  Howard's  fulminating 
silver  and  quicksilver  combinations.  When  the  sitting  was  over, 
while  packing  up  his  preparations,  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Academy  accosted  him,  and  most  kindly  inquired  about  his  studies 
and  plans.  The  stranger  in^'ited  him  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  but,  either  from  shyness  or  inexperience,  Liebig 
omitted  to  ask  who  he  was.  There,  however,  he  made  himself 
known ;  it  was  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  had  just  returned 
to  Paris  after  a  long  absence  in  Italy,  He  introduced  his  yomig 
countryman,  to  whom  he  at  once  took  a  great  liking,  to  his 
friend  Gay-Lussac,  for  b"  from  experience  the  benefit  of 

^working  with  him.    In  I  pubHshed  memoirs  in  con- 

tionwitt  >e  air,  and  had  afterwards 
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worked  mth  him  on  the  proportions  in  which  gases  combine 
chemically. 

The  time  spent  with  Gay-Liissac  was  the  bright  spot  during  Lic- 
big*s  student  years.  How  these  two  gifted  men  mu^t  have  enjoyed 
each  other's  society  may  be  imagined*  The  one  was  about  forty- 
five,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  powers,  and  had  attained  the  highest 
position,  a  tree  laden  with  precious  fniit ;  the  other  was  scarcely 
twenty,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  a  sapling  full  of  promise,  whose 
future  might  be  even  then  anticipated,  and  was  anticipated^  by 
himself.  Liebig  once  related  of  Gay-Lussac,  that  when  they  had 
made  an  interesting  discovery,  or  completed  a  difficult  analj^sis 
successfully,  he  had  often  taken  hold  of  him  and  danced  round  the 
table  with  lum  ia  the  laboratoiy. 

The  kind  of  reports  that  Gay-Lussac  must  have  given  to  his 
friend  Humboldt  of  the  young  Darmstadt  chemist,  may  be 
imagined,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  on  Liebig  s 
leaving  Paris  in  1824,  Humboldt  recomjnended  him  so  highly  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Louis  L  that  in  the  same  year,  without  taking  the 
vote  of  tlie  University,  he  appointed  him  professor  extraordinaiy 
of  chemistry  at  Giessen*  Neither  need  we  be  surprised  that  he 
was  regarded  by  his  older  colleagues  as  an  upstart  and  protrgr, 
and  that  he  did  not  find  much  support  in  reforming  the  chemical 
school  and  faculty. 

But  Liebig  overcame  all  difficulties.  Two  yeai's  later  he  was 
made  ordinary  professor  of  chemistry.  He  made  the  best  armoge- 
ments  that  he  could  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  to  a  great  extent  at 
his  own  expense.  His  reputation  increased  rapidly,  but  it  was  not 
till  it  became  so  great  that  young  cheroiKts  carae  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  that  the  Government  resolved  to  build  a  larger  chemical 
laboratory  on  the  Selterser  Berg,  outside  the  gates  of  Giessen. 

To  describe  Liebig's  scientific  labours  from  1824  to  1851  at 
Giessen^  and  from  1852  to  1873  at  Munich,  would  be  a  task  beyond 
our  limits.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  seize  on  some  salient 
features  to  give  an  idea  of  his  method  of  working. 

His  labours  may  be  divided  into  two  paits,  both  as  to  time  and 
subject:  the  first  from  1824  to  1839,  when  they  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  pure  chemistry  ;  the  second  from  1840,  when  his  attention 
began  to  be  directed  to  the  appHcation  of  chemistiy  to  agriculture 
and  physiology ;  there  was,  however,  much  preparation  for  this  in 
,liie  fii*st  perir>d,  and  researches  in  pure  chemistiy  occur  also  m  the 
Bcomd. 

There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  chemistry'  to  Avlnch  Liebig  did 
not  devote  attention,  and  which  was  not  enriched  by  him.  Except 
Berzehus,  I  know  of  no  chemist  who  pursued  so  many  investiga- 
tions. The  '*  Annals  of  Chemistiy  and  Pharmacy  *"  edited  by  him  and 
otherR  contain  more  than  two  hundred  treatises  by  Liebig  on  the 
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most  various  branches  of  pure  and  practical  chemistry.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  estimate  a  scientific  man  by  the  number  of  his  writings, 
but  considering  the  quahty  of  Liebig's  their  number  is  the  more 
remarkable. 

Great  as  were  his  services  in  every  department  of  chemistry, 
it  is  organic  chemistry  that  is  the  most  indebted  to  him,  in- 
deed he  is  often  called  the  father  of  it.  K  the  foundations  had 
been  to  some  extent  laid  before,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
Liebig  did  more  than  any  other  chemist  towards  building  up  the 
structure. 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  organic  matter,  had  often 
been  the  subjects  of  chemical  researches  when  Liebig  entered 
the  arena  of  science,  and  it  is  known  that  all  of  them,  imlimited 
as  is  their  number,  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  certain  proportions;  but  as  their  origin  in  plants 
and  animals  was  supposed  to  depend  on  other  than  chemical 
forces,  their  chemical  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  inorganic 
mineral  matter,  were  supposed  to  be  different  also.  The  vital 
forces  under  the  influence  of  which  all  these  organic  matters 
originated  were  held  to  impress  on  them  a  pecuUar  and  myste- 
rious stamp. 

The  conviction  arose  very  early  in  Liebig's  mind, — ^it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  bom  with  him, — that  even  if  there  were  any 
generic  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  so  far 
as  the  vital  forces  were  subject  to  chemical  laws,  no  chemical 
difference  existed.  He  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  but  one 
chemistry,  and  considered  it  to  be  his  mission  to  bring  organic 
and  inorganic  chemistiy  into  scientific  harmony.  His  experiments 
on  fulminating  oxide,  which  he  and  Gay-Lussac  recognized  as  a 
combination  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  led  him  to  this  path ;  he 
then  discovered  the  corresponding  sulphuric  combination  of  the 
compound  radical  cyanogen  to  be  sulphur  cyanide,  and  traced 
the  products  of  decomposition  in  melon,  cyanic  oxide,  melam,  and 
other  bodies. 

Graham  had  shown  that  among  the  mineral  acids,  there  are 
some  bases,  phosphoric  acid  for  instance,  which  are  saturated  by 
one,  two,  or  three  equivalent  bases;  Liebig  proved  that  it  was 
the  same  with  the  organic  acids  having  several  bases. 

The  nature  of  certain  neutral  organic  matters,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  many  of  the  volatile  oils,  generally  regarded  as  being  of  an 
almost  mysterious  character,  was  the  most  obscure,  and  differed 
most  essentially  from  the  miu'  ^  bstances.  Liebig  sought  to 
throw  light  on  their  nature  i  tion,  particularly  by  trying 

the  effect  of  simr  them,  such  as  bromine 

and  ohloiiae,  9Xii  ^  A^^-tention  of  his  pupils 

itto    In  Hob  '  >uces  were  dis- 
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covered,  wliicli  were  afterwards  tnmed  to  all  sorts  of  practical 

uses,  although  they  had  been  discovered  with  no  other  idea  than 
their  scientific  value.  Thus  chloral  was  discovered  by  Liebig 
several  decades  before  Liebreieh  found  out  the  narcotic  properties 
for  which  it  is  now  manufactured  wholesale.  The  names  given 
to  these  products  by  Liebig  showed  the  exclusively  scientific  aims 
he  had  in  view.  Thus  by  the  word  chloral  he  meant  to  indicate 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  alcohol*  He 
wished  not  only  to  think  in  chemical  formulas,  but  when  possible 
to  express  hira^elf  in  them  also. 

These  researches  appeared  at  first  to  the  multitude  like  useless 
chemical  cliild's  play,  and  to  this  his  unusual  nomenclature  may 
have  contributed-  When,  for  instance,  he  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing  what  he  considered  a  very  important  preparation,  alcohol 
detached  from  hydrogen,  he  called  it  aldehyde,  an  abbreviation 
of  alcohol  dehydrorjemmhiif.  This  queer-soundiiii^  name  called 
forth  horror  and  ridicule  among  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear  newly  discovered  minerals  called  after  the  places  where  they 
were  discovered,  the  discoverers,  or  some  celebrated  perRouage, 
as  Scheele's  or  Schweinfurt  green,  or  Prussian  blue.  Had  he 
called  aldehyde  Parisin.  Gay-Lussacin,  Giessenin,  or  Berzeliasin^ 
nobody  would  have  been  scandalized. 

For  Liebig,  the  only  distinction  between  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  was  that  the  former  was  concerned  with  simple  radicals^ 
the  latter  with  compound.  An  investigation  in  this  direction, 
which  he  conducted  with  his  friend  Wohler,  led  the  way  for  others, 
Wohler  had  been  a  pupil  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Berzelius,  and  in 
these  general  scientific  questions  he  was  on  an  equality  with 
Liebig.  Liebig  was  doubly  fortunate  in  having  had  a  teacher 
like  Gay-Lussac  in  his  youth,  an«l  a  friend  like  Wohler  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.  They  made  experiments  together  on  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid,  and  discovered  the  first  radical 
consisting  of  three  elements,  the  basis  of  a  series  of  combinations 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  benzoyl  (basis  of  the  benzoic 
eeriea).  It  was  demonstrated  that  a  certain  group  of  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (14  0  +5  H  -f-  2  0)  contains  benzoyl 
in  a  long  series  of  combinations.  Benzoic  acid  was  benzoyloxide; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  hydrobenzoic  acid;  further,  benzoyl  chloride, 
benzoyl  bromide,  benzoyl  iodide,  benzoyl  cyanide,  benzoyl 
sulphide,  &c.,  were  exhibited,  in  which  the  simple  radical  benzoyl 
was  found  as  unchanged  as  arsenic,  or  any  other  simple  element 
in  arsenic  oxide,  arsenic  hydride,  arsenic  sulphide,  Ac,  and  can  be 
ehminated  from  it, 

Berzelius,  who,  even  when  treating  of  chemical  achievements 
in  his  annual  reports,  was  wont  to  express  liiniRelf  in  measured  and 
stately   phrase,    was    beti-ayed    into    imusual   warmth  by    tliis 
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discoveiy,  and    says  in  a   letter   (Vol.   xxvi.   of  PoggendorflTs 
Annals) : — 

"The  facts  demonstrated  give  rise  to  so  many  considerations  that 
they  may  be  called  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  vegetable  chemistry.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  first  compomid  radical,  consisting  of  more 
than  two  simple  bodies  in  chemical  combination,  be  called  Proin,  from 
w/KOi,  dawn,  daybreak,  or  Orthrin,  from  6p$p6^,  early  twilight." 

Berzelius  had  almost  turned  poet. 

If  the  theory  of  organic  radicals  seems  to  be,  to  a  great  extent^ 
superseded  by  her  blooming  daughters,  the  older  type,  and  the 
modem  structural  chemistry,  this  does  not  invalidate  Liebig's 
services  to  organic  chemistry,  for  the  period  v^hen  the  radical 
theory  prevailed  was  one  of  great  progress;  it  was  in  fact  a 
mother,  whose  features  are  to  a  great  extent  reproduced  in  those 
of  her  daughters.  Every  theoiy  which  leads  to  discovery  and 
research  has  its  value  ;  thus  the  Phlogiston  theory  of  Stahl  in  the 
last  century  gave  an  impetus  to  progress,  although,  before  its 
close,  it  was  for  ever  exploded  by  Lavoisier.  Even  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  chemical  structure  of  combinations  and  the 
arrangement  of  atoms  is  certainly  not  the  last  word  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  prevail  much  longer  than  its  pre- 
decessor the  Type  theory.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  modem 
chemistry  to  form  an  opinion,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  at 
last  the  various  theories,  which  are  all  daughters  of  the  radical 
theory,  should,  so  to  speak,  return  to  their  mother's  bosom,  some- 
what altered  perhaps,  and  rich  in  experience  and  achievements. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  researches  in  organic  chemistry 
which  Liebig  made  alone  or  with  others,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  pre-eminent  in  this  department,  and 
can  only  wonder  that  he  found  strength  and  time  for  the  gigantic 
labours  it  involved. 

The  strength  was  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  time  was  the  result 
of  his  diKgence  and  method.  Liebig's  understanding  was  as 
acute  as  his  imagination  was  fertile,  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
visionary.  Intellect  and  imagination  were  harmoniously  blended 
in  his  character,  and  had  perhaps  the  chief  share  in  his  success 
both  in  science  and  life.  You  should  have  seen  Liebig  examine  a 
substance  or  watch  a  chemical  process ;  ho  was  sharp-sighted  iu 
eveiy  sense  of  the  word.  I  was  once  present  when  a  crystalline, 
colourless  body  was  brought  to  him,  which  had  just  been  found  in 
pyroUgneous  acid,  and  the  composition  of  which  had  not  been 
ascertained.  It  smelt  Hke  creosote,  and  as  the  presence  of  that 
body  in  pyroligneous  acid  had  not  hitherto  been  detected,  Liebig 
was  interested  in  it.  He  laid  it  on  a  platina  plate  and  held  it  over 
a  flame  ;  it  melted,  stea  ^e.  and  when  removed  from  the 

fire  resumed  a  ci^«^aU  ^big  said  at  once,  "  I  think  it 
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is  pyrogallic  acid,  for  that  melts  and  crystallizes  as  this  does/'  It 
was  a  bold  conjecture,  and  one  that  an  orthodox  chemist  would 
not  have  ventured  on.  For  it  was  not  known  that  pyrogallic  acid 
occured  in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  it  is  without  smell,  or  at  any 
rate  has  not  the  least  smell  of  creosote,  while  so  many  bodies  melt 
and  crystallize  afterwards  that  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  is 
required  to  detect  peculiarities  which  furnish  hints  for  diagnosis. 
The  substance  was  dissolved  in  water  and  tested  with  the  reagents 
for  pyrogallic  acid.  All  the  reactions  occurred ;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  pyrogallic  acid  or  something  closely  allied  to  it. 
All  this  occupied  less  than  ten  nuntitea>  and  further  investigation 
confirmed  Liebig's  opinion*  for  though  not  pyrogallic  acid,  it  was 
catechuic  acid,  which  is  closely  allied  to  it. 

It  was  only  natural  that  one  who  so  often  found  that  he  saw 
further  than  others  should  not  /eadily  give  up  anything  that  he 
had  taken  into  his  head,  even  if  experiment  did  not  at  once 
confirm  his  \iew8  ;  no  man  is  infallible,  and  Liebig  was  now  and 
then  mistaken.  WTien  he  thought  that  a  substance  contained  this 
or  that,  he  often  gave  it  to  one  of  his  trusted  pupils  to  experiment 
upon.  If  he  did  not  at  once  find  what  was  expected,  Liebig  was 
apt  to  doubt  his  pupil's  skill  rather  than  his  own  conjectures.  Ho 
would  naively  say,  "  But  you  must  find  it."  If  unable  to  do  so, 
he  sank  still  lower  in  his  master's  estimation,  but  rose  again  as 
tjuickly  if  he  produced  indisputable  evidence  against  his  opinion, 
or  some  other  explanation.  As  was  natural,  the  tenacity  with 
which  he  held  to  his  own  opinion  increased  with  years.  Learned 
men  in  other  departments,  particularly  men  of  book  knowledge, 
had  much  ado  to  stand  their  gi'ound  against  the  ideas  on  their 
special  subjects  which  Liebig  would  throw  out  in  conversation. 
Though  they  might  argue  the  point  with  faultless  language  and 
logic,  he  was  seldom  convinced.  He  would  say,  '*Tho  man  is 
much  more  learned  than  I  am,*'  or,  "He  knows  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do," — but  he  still  held  to  the  opinions  suggested  by 
his  own  common  sense. 

In  addition  to  his  mental  powers  and  quick  perceptions,  Liebig's 
methods  greatly  conduced  to  his  rapid  progress.  He  saved  him- 
self and  others  a  vast  deal  of  time  by  the  invention  of  good 
methods  in  his  experiments.  Of  those  that  he  applied,  perfected, 
or  invented,  the  elementary  analysis  of  organic  bodies  takes 
perhaps  the  first  place,  pai-ticularly  the  determination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen*  Before  the  introduction  of  Liebig's  methods,  an 
organic  elementaiy  analysis  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  taslts  of 
the  analytic  art,  and  was  ojJy  attempted  by  the  greatest  masters. 
Liebig  had  seen  the  process  in  the  laboratories  of  Thenard  and 
Gay-Luseao,  and  had  followed  their  planst  He  of  course  mastered 
the  difficulties  under  their  Jiiiidance,  but  he  must  have  found  them 
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very  troublesome,  and  still  more  so  the  time  they  consumed. 
When  he  began  his  ardent  labours  at  Giessen,  and  would  fain 
have  made  experiments  on  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogenrin 
all  organic  bodies,  he  must  have  been  much  impeded  by  the  time 
and  apparatus  required.  He  saw  that  he  must  make  it  a  quick 
and  easy  process  if  progress  was  to  be  made  in  organic  chemistry. 
This  purely  technical  task  occupied  him  for  years,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  surprising  extent.  The  apparatus  was  made  by 
degrees  so  simple  and  unfailing,  that  dexterity  in  mineral  analysis 
was  far  surpassed.  Any  chemist  was  now  enabled,  especially 
after  the  equally  expeditious  method  of  determining  nitrogen  had 
been  introduced  by  Will  €tnd  Varrentrapp,  to  make  several  com- 
bustions in  a  day. 

The  simplification  of  elementary  analysis  has  been  of  no  less 
importance  to  organic  chemistry  than  modem  methods  of  transit 
to  commerce.  Questions  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  component 
parts  of  organic  bodies  could  now  be  readily  answered,  and  were 
no  longer  a  tedioiis  hindrance  to  the  experimentalist.  The  five- 
ball  apparatus  which  Liebig,  who  was  himself  an  expert  glass- 


blower,  learnt  to  make  out  of  a  few  glass  tubes,  in  which  the 
carbon  in  organic  matters  was  absorbed  and  weighed  as  carbonic 
acid,  became  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  Giessen  school ;  the 
students  wore  it  on  breast  pins  and  buttons,  and  it  figured  tmder 
likenesses  of  Liebig.  It  has  contributed  no  less  to  researches  into 
the  composition  of  organic  bodies  than  good  telescopes  to  viewing 
the  heavens,  or  good  microscopes  to  the  investigation  of  the 
minutest  atoms. 

Liebig's  career  as  a  teacher  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 
liis  scientific  achievements,  but  his  school  is  inseparable  from  his 
works  and  from  the  development  of  organic  chemistry.  He  had 
felt  the  need  of  higher  education,  the  shoiicomings  of  the  schools 
of  liis  day.  He  found  what  he  wanted  at  Paris,  and  he  made 
accessible  to  all  in  Germany  what  he  had  to  thank  his  good 
fortune  for  through  meeting*  with  Alexander  von  Hiunboldt.  The 
establishment  of  the  cher  ^ory  at  Giessen  must  be  con- 
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eidered  an  "  epoch-making  "  fact  of  modem  times.  Liebig  thereby 
led  chemistry  by  the  shortest  route  from  the  professor's  chair  into 
the  sciences  and  practical  life.  How  great  the  activity  which 
prevailed  in  those  chemical  halls  on  the  Selterser  Berg,  how  un- 
ceasing the  labour  going  on  there  1  The  most  important  objects 
were  pursued  together  with  the  most  commonplace,  the  future 
practical  chemist  and  the  future  professor  worked  side  by  side, 
and  now  and  then  some  chemical  bungler  among  them.  All  the 
dialects  of  Germany,  all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  were  mingled 
together,  that  of  England  in  one  of  the  halls  predominating ;  yet 
there  was  no  confusion,  every  one  felt  that  he  had  lofty  ends  in 
view,  he  was  serving  science,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig's. 

And  how  stimulating  was  this  concourse  of  aspiring  youths 
under  such  a  master  I  For  every  one  in  a  scientific  or  experimental 
difficulty — ^in  chemical  distress — ^he  had  some  good  advice,  some 
happy  suggestion,  to  help  him  on  his  way  and  float  his  craft  again. 
No  one  who  had  witnessed  these  labours,  as  earnest  as  they  were 
cheerful,  in  this  chemical  beehive  on  the  Lahn,  could  wonder, 
that  at  one  time  every  one  who  aspired  to  higher  education  in 
chemistry,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Giessen, 
and  the  reputation  of  Liebig's  school  became  so  high  that  it  was 
a  recoiomendation  merely  to  have  been  there. 

Liebig  also  deserves  admiration  for  having  pei-sisted  in  his 
methods  of  teaching.  Like  every  one  who  is  in  advance  of  his 
age,  he  at  first  met  with  opposition.  Some  few  professors  of 
chemistry  had  seen  before,  that  the  chemical  students  of  the  uni- 
versities should  practise  in  the  laboratory,  but  they  were  not 
supported  by  public  opinion,  and  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
it.  I  well  remember  what  my  old  teacher,  Johann  Nepomuk  von 
Fuchs,  used  to  tell  me  of  the  days  when  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Landshut,  about  1820.  He  tried  to  keep  up  a  small 
practical  school  on  the  most  modest  scale,  but  his  colleagues  con- 
sidered it  useless  waste  of  materials,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  few  students  who  attended  it  were  laughed  at  by 
their  comrades  for  supposing  that  the  professors  would  show  them 
the  right  methods,  and  so  turn  them  into  professors  too.  Goethe 
makes  Mephistopheles  say  to  Faust,  "You  must  not  give  the 
fellows  the  best  of  what  you  know."  Liebig  reversed  the  dictum, 
saying  in  eflfect,  "All  that  I  myself  can  do,  the  fellows  too  must 
learn." 

^\Tien  the  Giessen  school  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame,  many 
of  the  university  professors  were  of  opinion  that  Liebig  was  making 
a  mistake,  and  lowering  the  dignity  of  science.  One  distinguished 
chemist  and  professor  seriously  thought  that  he  was  simply  ruining 
the  prospects  of  some  dozen  young  men  every  year,  by  putting  it 
into  their  heads  to  become  chemists,  for  what  was  the  use  of  so 
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many  of  them  I  They  would  never  be  able  to  find  anything  to  do, 
and  would  take  to  evil  courses.  But  Liebig  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  his  own  path,  and  before  long,  numerous  as  w*ere  his 
pupils,  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  chemiste  firom 
his  school*  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  similar  nursery- 
grounds,  or  forcijig-houses,  as  they  were  called,  elsewhere, 

Liebig  from  the  first  acted  on  the  principle  of  making  his  pupils 
chemists  in  a  general  sense,  without  regard  to  special  application* 
— of  putting  them  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  they  coiJd 
apply  themselves.  But  neither  was  this  in  accord  with  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Just  then  teclinical  schools  were  being  established 
for  teaching  such  departments  of  natural  science  as  were  applicable 
to  particular  trades.  In  a  school  of  practical  chemistry,  the  future 
potter  should  make  clay  his  study,  the  brewer  malt  and  hops,  the 
tanner  skins  and  bark,  the  dyer  dyes,  the  agriculturist  soils  and 
manures,  and  so  forth,  but  should  not  be  troubled  with  things 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  turn  to  any  practical  use,  Liebig  was 
strongly  opposed  to  this  thoughtless  utihtarianism.  Only  to  learn 
just  that  of  science  which  you  expect  to  turn  to  account  is  as 
absurd  as  if  you  shordd  learn  just  those  words  of  a  language  which 
you  expect  to  use. 

People  engaged  in  technical  undertakings  on  a  large  scale  soon 
found  out  that  Liebig  was  right.  Many  applications  were  made 
to  him  not  only  for  teachei-s  of  chemistry,  but  for  technical 
chemists — not  merely  for  chemical  works,  alkali  works,  &c,,  but 
for  paper  mills,  dyeing  works,  breweries,  &c.  One  of  the  largest 
firms  of  English  brewers  wished  to  engage  a  chemist  for  special 
researches  into  the  process  of  brewing  and  fermentation.  Liebig 
thought  it  right  to  state  that  he  had  not  just  then  any  pupil 
who  had  paid  the  least  special  attention  to  those  subjects.  The 
house  wrote  back  that  that  was  of  no  moment;  if  the  young 
man  was  acquainted  with  chemistry  in  general,  he  conhl  learn 
about  brewing  and  fermentation  best  with  them ;  and  the  young 
man,  who  had  gone  through  a  course  of  chemical  study*  but 
whose  knowledge  of  brewing  was  probably  confined  to  drinking 
beer  at  the  cellar  near  the  Giessen  laboratory,  became  an  cmineut 
brewer, 

Liebig  always  regarded  his  career  as  an  instructor  \rith  great 
satisfaction,  and  could  truly  say,  a  few  years  before  the  close  of 
his  life  I— 


'*  I  eutei'ed  the  realm  of  science  at  the  time  when  organic  chemistry  wa 
being  develoi>ed,  and  had  for  thirt}'  years  the  rare  good  fortune  to  « 
around  me  a  larg*?  number  of  clever  and  aspiring  young  chemists,  man, 
of  whom  arc  the  ornaments  of  the  chairs  of  chemistry'  in  nearly  ever^ 
eouutry  of  Euroj)©.    With  their  help,  and,  I  must  add,  togetlier  with  mj 
friend  Wohler^  we  succeeded  in  carrying  on  numerous  researches,  and  in 
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ascertaining  a  multitude  of  facts  which  must  be  considered  the  ground- 
work of  the  organic  chemistry  of  the  present" 

Liebig's  literary  labours  do  not  come  directly  within  my  province, 
any  more  than  his  career  as  a  teacher ;  yet  my  sketch  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  the  "Annals  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,"  and  his  "  Letters  on  Chemistry." 

When  Liebig  appeared  there  was  no  paper  in  Germany  specially 
devoted  to  chemistry.  It  was  then  for  the  most  part  an  adjmict 
of  pharmacy,  in  which  the  results  of  chemical  science  were  of 
inmiediate  use.  The  apothecary  used  often  to  play  an  important 
part,  not  only  in  little  bourgeois  epics,  like  "  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea," but  in  chemistry  and  natural  science  in  general ;  and  Liebig's 
first  writings  appeared  mostly  in  the  "  Magazine  for  Pharmacy." 
In  1832,  Liebig  and  Geiger  established  the  "Annals  of  Pharmacy," 
which  became  Liebig's  organ.  In  1840  it  took  the  title  of 
"  Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,"  in  order,  as  Liebig  said, 
to  make  it  more  in  accord  with  the  contents,  and  Wohler  became 
one  of  the  editors.  For  forty-one  years  Liebig  was  the  main 
support  of  these  Annals,  which  were  mostly  called,  and  are  still, 
"Liebig^s  Annals,"  and  they  form  an  inexhaustible  and  indis- 
pensable repertory  of  information  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  make 
researches  in  any  department  of  chemistry. 

The  "  Letters  on  Chemistry "  originated  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Augsburger  AUgemeine  Zeitung.  They  need  but  to  be  men- 
tioned to  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  educated  man  a  matchless 
exanaple  of  the  art  of  popularizing  pure  science  for  the  widest 
circle  of  readers.  They  are  also  indispensable  to  the  expert,  for 
the  author  constantly  used  them,  as  he  himself  stated,  to  illustrate 
his  views  on  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  physiology.  He  expended 
great  pains  upon  them.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to- 
one  of  his  pupils  who  had  published  a  small  popular  work  : — 

"The  style  of  your  book  is  excellent ;  it  is  really  a  masterpiece  of  sim- 
plicity and  clearness.  To  most  readers  it  may  appear  off-hand,  as  many 
nave  said  of  my  chemical  letters,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  have  expended' 
much  care  and  attention  on  the  composition,  as  I  did  on  mine ;  there  is  an 
art  in  simplicity  and  freshness  of  style  which,  however,  must  be  kept  out 
of  sight." 

Liebig  thus  gave  the  highest  praise  that  he  could  bestow  on  a 
popular  work. 

It  was  the  comprehensive  view  which  Liebig  took  of  chemistry 
which  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture  and  animal 
physiology.  Having  devoted  more  attention  than  any  other 
chemist  to  the  materials  of  organic  nature,  he  wanted  to  observe 
them  in  the  laboratories  in  which  they  were  produced,  to  study 
the  part  they  played  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  became  a  pioneer  in  these  departments  and  gave  a  great 
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impetus  to  the  study  of  them*      I  wffl   confine  myself  to    the 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  chief  points. 

What  18  called  Liebig's  agriciJtviral  chemiBtry  may  be  divided 
into  two  periodB.  The  first  from  1840  to  1846  at  Giefieeii^  the 
second  from  1856  to  1862  at  Munich.  Hia  reaearches  in  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology  were  first  made  known  in  a  work  which 
appeared  in  1840,  called,  "  Chemiatiy  as  applied  to  Agriculture 
and  Pliyeiology."  Tliis  step  inyolved  so  many  consequences 
that  I  must  enter  a  little  further  upon  the  subject. 

In  1837,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at 
Liverpool,  Liebig  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  exist- 
ing state  of  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry.  He  consented,  but 
proposed  that  the  French  chemist,  Dtunas,  should  join  him  in  the 
work,  Duma9»  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  agreed,  and  in 
1840  Liebig  s  book  appeared.  It  met  with  unusual  sucoesa;  edx 
editions  were  called  for  in  sir  years,  and  it  excited  great  attention, 
so  great  that  in  1841  Dumas  felt  coostrained  to  put  forth  some- 
thing similar  in  French,  and  foimally  endorsed  Liebig's  main 
principleB,  although  some  of  them  were  much  disputed.  He  Baid» 
*'  EUes  appartiennent  h,  notre  <icole»  dont  Tesprit  est  venu  s  exercer 
sur  ce  terrain  nouveau,** 

But  the  success  of  the  book  in  another  respect  was  not  so  ^eat 
— in  its  effect  at  fii-st  upon  agiicidture  and  ph}' siology  and  their 
representatives*  They  almost  all  regarded  Liebig,  with  his  notions 
and  theories,  as  an  interloper,  who  must  be  driven  back  into  his 
own  territory ;  and  a  contest  began.  Even  some  distinguished 
chemists  did  not  approve  of  Liebig's  having,  Uke  an  ambitious 
mler,  thus  extended  Ins  domain.  BerzeUus  from  the  first  was 
doubtful,  and  a  few  years  later  was  quite  at  enmity  with  Liebig 
about  these  theories  of  probabiIitj%  as  he  called  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  things  of  this  Bort.  In  his  annual  report  of  12^  1« 
Berzelius  said  of  Liebig  s  book,  that  it  was  wiitten  with  all  the 
ability  to  be  expected  from  so  distinguished  an  author,  but  made 
no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  Liebig  had  erected  a  structure  that 
was  already  tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  more  critical,  and  even  hostile  was  the  attitude  of  the 
agriculturists,  physiologists,  and  chemists,  the  louder  was  the 
applause  of  the  pubUc  at  large ;  but  whether  it  w^as  entirely 
satisfactory  to  Liebig  I  cannot  say,  for  no  one  of  the  applauding 
multitude  could  biing  BerzeUus  to  another  mind,  invalidate  the 
experiments  of  Braconnot*  or  the  objections  of  Boussingo  Id 

convince  the  sceptical  fanners,  or  put  the  polemical  ph}^.  ''^ 

to  silence.     It  appears  to  me  that  Liebig  must  have  felt  ^ 
isolated  at  this  period,  for  even  liis  best  friends  saw  tliat  in  tht* 
lofty  flights  to  wliich  his  imagination  had  led  him,  ho  had  often 
asserted  more  than  he  had  proved,  and  that  the  proMUC  task  of 
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proof  had  yet  to  be  entered  upon.  He  had  thus  raised  up  a  host 
of  opponents  who  were  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  was  left 
to  his  own  resources  in  deaUng  with  them.  The  way  in  which  he 
succeeded,  in  course  of  time,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

At  the  time  when  Liebig  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
work  which  caused  so  much  excitement,  his  powers  were  in  their 
prime.  When  such  a  man  as  he  was  takes  a  general  survey  of 
things,  his  field  of  vision  may  be  expected  to  extend  beyond  the 
usual  range.    What  was  the  main  thing  that  Liebig  discovered? 

He  never  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  make  chemical  experiments 
in  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  he  says : — 

"  There  is  one  part  of  the  little  book  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  dedi- 
cating to  you,  of  which  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  really  mine.  When 
I  read  your  Introduction  to  Ingenhouss's  work  on  the  '  Nourishment  of 
Plants '  of  forty-two  years  ago,  it  always  appears  to  me  as  if  I  had  but 
carried  out  and  tried  to  prove  the  views,  therein  expressed,  of  the  most 
emment  naturalist  of  this  century." 

What  was  it  then  which  occasioned  all  this  conunotion  ? 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  the  facts  adduced,  which  were 
mostly  known  before,  but  the  idea  by  which  Liebig's  mind  was  so 
possessed,  that  of  all  Ufe  upon  earth,  vegetable  life  alone  has  any 
affinity  with  lifeless  inorganic  nature ;  that  vegetable  life,  by 
the  aid  of  inorganic  mineral  matters,  forms  new  and  complex 
forms  of  organic  nature ;  that  animal  life  derives  its  Hfe  solely 
from  vegetable  life,  and  the  animal,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  which  it  inhales,  again  resolves  these  combinations  into 
the  simple  inorganic  mineral  matters,  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  &c.,  out  of  which  vegetable  Hfe  combined  them  by  the 
separation  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  It  was  this  simple  rotation  of 
matter  in  animated  nature  which  excited  Liebig  and  others,  and 
it  soon  found  favourite  popular  illustration  in  the  little  aquariums 
which  were  called  "  Liebig's  World  in  a  Glass  Case." 

Liebig  embraced  this  idea  enthusiastically,  and  it  raised  him  to  a 
height  from  which  prospects  opened  out  before  him  as  yet  con- 
cealed from  others,  and  it  induced  him  to  publish  many  things, 
which,  having  been  seen  only  afar  oflF,  wore  a  different  aspect  when 
viewed  more  closely.  He  began  to  bear  down  all  obstacles  in  his 
path  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  ruthless  destroyer. 

The  method  pursued  by  Liebig  in  his  agricultural  chemistry 
was  slow  and  laborious ;  it  would  have  taken  any  one  else  three 
times  as  long.  The  first  great  task  was  the  examination  of  as 
great  a  variety  of  plants  as  possible  from  various  places,  their 
component  parts,  and  those  of  their  ashes.  He  did  not  place  much 
value  on  analysis  of  soils,  which  had  been  considered  so  important, 
especially  how  much  humus  a  soil  contained ;  what  he  wanted  to 
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know  was  the  eflFect  of  every  plant  on  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  ashes  of  all  plants  yield  qualitatively 
the  same  mineral  constituents,  but  that  every  species  yields  its 
own  pecuHar  ashes,  for  different  species  growing  side  by  side 
on  the  same  soil  absorb  its  mineral  elements  in  very  different 
proportions. 

liebig  sent  out  letters  asking  for  analyses  of  ashes  in  all 
directions,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  tctsk,  his  assistants.  Will 
and  Fresenius,  worked  out  and  published  an  excellent  method  of 
obtaining  them.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  thousands  of 
results  were  obtained. 

Liebig  now  put  into  practice  the  results  of  the  discovery  that 
eveiy  q)ecies  of  plant  takes  from  the  soil  a  certain  quantity  of 
mineral  matter,  in  certain  combinations,  which  is  found  in  their 
ashes  ;  and  his  opinion  that  plants  derive  the  rest  of  the  material 
required  for  their  growth  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  by  the  aid  of  their  leaves 
and  rootd.  He  asserted  that  in  order  to  make  a  cornfield  per- 
petually productive  you  have  only  to  restore  to  it  the  mineral 
matters  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  harvest ;  the  atmosphere  and 
the  conformation  of  the  soil,  regulated  by  the  mechanical  part  of 
farming,  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

A  soda  manufacturer  at  Liverpool  was  commissioned  by  Liebig 
to  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  farmers  with  mineral 
manures  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  clover,  potatoes,  v!v:c.  They  were- 
prepared  according  to  a  method  invented  by  Liebig.  the  essential 
feature  being,  that  the  nourishing  salts,  too  readily  soluble  in 
water,  were  made  less  soluble  by  being  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  that  they  might  not  be  carried  off  by  the  rain  out  of  reach  of 
the  sprouting  seeds. 

Liebig  was  thoroughly  con^nnced  of  the  correctness  of  his 
mineral  theory,  and  as  thoroughly  of  the  eflBcacy  of  his  mineral 
manures.  It  did  not,  however,  turn  out  as  he  expected.  His 
genius  was  to  be  sharply  put  to  the  test. 

The  English  farmers  found  no  result  from  the  artificial  manures, 
left  off  buying  the  useless  stuff,  returned  to  their  old  manures, 
and  the  works  at  Liverpool  were  given  up.     Indeed,  Liebig  was 
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tdifferent  way.  First  and  foremost  was  an  Englifih  landowner, 
Mr.  Lawes,  who,  together  with  a  chemist  of  the  name  of  Gilbert, 
made  experiments  with  various  manures  which  they  manufactured. 
It  was  shown  that  the  more  soluble  a  manure  is,  the  greater  the 
effect  produced,  that  the  produce  of  a  field  often  increases 
enormously  if  only  common  salt  be  put  upon  it,  especially  super- 
phosphate ;  but  that  above  all,  in  order  to  obtain  large  crops, 
ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts,  or,  as  at  length  it  was  briefly  called, 
nitrogen,  must  be  applied,  and  fox  a  time  the  value  of  a  manure 
was  tested  solely  by  the  amount  of  nitrogeu  it  contained,  while, 
according  to  Liebig*s  theory,  the  atmosphere  was  the  all-sufficient 
source  of  ammonia.  His  opponents  mlHed  under  the  banner  of 
this  party,  who  were  called  nitrogenists,  and  they  thought  that 
they  had  driven  Liebig  for  ever  out  of  the  field. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  Liebig  remained  strong  in  faith  in  his  theory, 
and  would  not  yield  to  want  of  practical  success.  Now  and  again, 
he  entered  into  vehement  polemics,  especially  against  the  validity 
of  Lawes's  experiments  as  opposed  to  his  theories,  but  with- 
out success,  Pusey,  the  President  of  the  English  Agricultural 
Society,  took  the  part  of  the  practical  man,  Lawes,  all  the  more 
decidedly. 

The  readers  of  **  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology"  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  after  1846,  no  new 
'edition  appeared. 

But  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  Liebig's  doctrines 
were  refuted,  for  by  means  of  his  numerous  pupils  they  had  made 
their  way  into  almost  all  agricultural  schools,  partly  even  into 
practical  fanning.  Many  experiments  were  made  at  the  agri- 
cultiu'al  chemical  stations,  the  first  of  which  was  in  Saxony,  and 
they  proved  more  and  more  the  correctness  of  the  scientific 
principles  which  led  to  the  artificial  manures,  even  though  they 
had  not  proved  useful,  and  Liebig's  mineral  theory  would  have 
held  its  ground,  even  if  he  had  given  up  his  researches  in  this 
direction  or  had  departed  this  life.  But  it  was  reserved  for  liim, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  put  the  keystone  to  the  structure  he  had 
raised,  and  it  was  at  Munich  that  it  was  to  be  done. 

After  1845,  Liebig  had  occupied  himself  more  and  more  at 
Giessen  with  the  second  part  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  animal  physiology,  and  at  the  close 
of  1851,  when  I  was  sent  by  King  MaximiKan  II.  to  negotiate 
with  Liebig  about  coming  to  Municlit  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
labours.  He  Imd  declined  so  many  invitations  that  but  Mttle  hope 
w^as  enteitained  of  gaining  him  for  Munich.  We  succeeded, 
however,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  he  did  not  embarrass  the 
negotiation  by  exorbitant  demands^  but  only  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  have  the  conduct  of  so  large  a  laboratory  as  at  Giessen, 
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that  be  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  own  pursiiitB.     He 
moved  to  Munich  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine* 

After   a  time   he  resiiraed   his   agricultunil    ♦:  nti^,    and 

directed  them  to  discovering  why  his  mineral   n  did  not 

produce  the  desu-ed  effect.  At  length  he  succeeded.  He  proved 
to  demonstration  that  all  cropping  is  robbery  of  the  soil ;  that  if 
every  particle  of  mineral  matter  is  not  restored  to  it  by  some  sort 
of  manure  after  every  crop,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a 
field  will  cease  to  be  productive. 

At  length  it  became  clear  to  him  that  the  clods  eruBhed  by  the 
farmer,  the  particles  of  soil,  play  a  much  larger  part  in  the  nourifih- 
raent  of  plants  than  had  been  supposed.  The  idea  had  been  that 
besides  the  nourishment  in  the  form  of  air,  that  only  wliich  wa» 
dissolved  in  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil,  even  if  dissolved 
with  difficulty,  contributed  to  the  nutrition  of  tlie  fruits  of  the 
earth*  The  good  effect  of  allowing  land  to  lie  fallow  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  the  gradual  decay  and  solution  of  certain  con- 
stituents, and  it  was  thought  that  it  was  only  to  open  the  soil, 
as  it  was  said,  to  make  its  elements  soluble,  bo  that  they  might  b© 
sucked  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The  growth  of  land  plants 
was  supposed  not  to  differ  from  that  of  water  plants.  Liebig  dis- 
covered that  with  field  crops,  and  land  plants  in  general,  it  was 
just  the  reverse ;  that  they  Hve  upon  matters  which  were  once 
dissolved  in  water,  but  again  absorbed  from  the  water  by  the  soil 
and  rendered  insoluble.  He  aeceitained  the  absorbent  powder,  the 
point  of  saturation,  of  various  soils  for  the  mineral  food  uf  plants 
dissolved  in  water,  and  fotmd  the  greatest  differences,  not  only 
between  various  soils,  but  in  the  same  soils  for  various  substances. 
He  discovered,  for  instance,  that  a  ceitain  quantity  of  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  water,  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  ten  centimetres  in 
passing  through  loam,  an  equal  quantity  of  potash  to  eleven^  and 
an  equal  weight  of  pliosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  twenty-three  centimetres  , 
and  a  half,  and  saturated  tlie  soil. 

The  part  played  by  water  in  the  soil  is  therefore  twofoUL  It 
has  not  only  to  furnish  plants  with  their  normal  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  restore  the  loss  by  exhalation,  but  also  to  convey  tlie 
nourishment  to  tlie  soil  from  which  it  is  abstracted  by  their  roots. 
Just  as  the  roots  are  able  to  extract  the  insoluble  mineral  matters 
from  the  soil,  they  also  extract  from  it  moisture  hygroscopically 
combined  with  it,  which  is  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  restored  by  the 
atmosphere,  even  without  rain. 

The  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil  for  matters  of  this  kind 
disHolved  in  water  was  not  discovered  by  Liebig ;  Thomson  and 
Way  had  long  before  observed  this  property  of  the  soil  and  ^ 
porous  bodies ;  but  neither  they  nor  Liebig  had  hitherto  tum^^  » 
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to  accotint  in  agriculture ;  it  must  have  been  deemed  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial,  because  it  had  been  held  that  what  was 
wanted  was  to  make  the  nourishment  in  the  soil,  not  insoluble 
but  soluble.  It  was  to  Liebig  that  the  principle  first  occurred  that 
the  soil,  Kke  water,  only  just  in  the  reverse  way,  could  be  saturated 
with  matters  to  a  certain  extent  without  chemically  combining 
with  them ;  that  as,  for  instance,  common  salt  in  water  becomes 
fluid,  and  mixes  with  it  without  altering  its  nature,  or  chemically 
combining  with  it,  so  the  nourishing  mineral  matters  dissolved  in 
water  again  become  solid  in  contact  with  earth,  and  go  into  the 
earth  without  change  in  their  chemical  composition.  Liebig  per- 
ceived now  that  land  plants  extract  the  matters  by  means  of  their 
roots  from  the  soil  which  the  soil  has  abstracted  from  water  and 
rendered  insoluble. 

He  now  saturated  unfruitful  peat  earth  with  mineral  matters 
containing  nourislmient  for  plants.  Water  filtered  through  such 
earth  abstracted  nothing  from  it  whatever,  but  grain,  peas,  beans, 
&c.,  flourished  luxuriantly  and  bore  over  one  himdred  fold.  Their 
delicate  roots  could  abstract  what  water  could  not. 

Liebig  knew  now  why  his  mineral  manures  produced  little  or 
no  effect.  With  great  chemical  shrewdness  he  had  rendered 
certain  substances,  particularly  potash  and  the  phosphates,  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  and  prevented  them  from  passing  into  the 
absorbent  soil.  When  he  perceived  his  mistake  it  was  as  if  scales 
had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  clearly  before  him  the  end  at 
which  he  had  so  long  been  aiming. 

In  1862,  his  great  work,  in  two  volumes,  appeared:  "The 
Chemical  Process  of  the  Nourishment  of  Plants  and  the  Natural 
Laws  of  Agriculture."  By  this  Liebig  completed  and  crowned 
his  science  of  agriculture;  his  doctrines  are  now  everywhere 
acknowledged,  and  no  thoughtful  farmer  supposes  that  he  has 
only  to  lay  on  super-phosphate,  nitrogen,  or  guano  to  make  his 
fields  fruitful  for  ever.  The  object  is  now  to  apply  Liebig's 
theories  by  the  best  methods.  The  German  landowners  grate- 
fully acknowledged  this  a  few  years  ago  by  founding  the  Liebig 
Institute. 

How  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  Liebig's  mind  by 
these  discoveries  is  clearly  shown  by  his  own  words.  He  says  in 
his  introduction  to  his  work  of  1862  : — 

"  It  was  a  real  and  perpetual  grief  to  me  that  I  could  not  discover  why 
the  effect  of  my  manures  was  so  tardy ;  I  saw  everywhere,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  that  every  one  of  their  component  parts  produced  its  effect  alone, 
yet  when  combined,  as  in  my  manures,  they  produced  none. 

''  At  last,  three  years  ago,  after  submitting  all  the  facts,  step  by  step,  to 
fresh  and  careful  experiment,  I  discovered  the  reason.  I  had  sinned  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  and  suffered  just  punishment.  I  thought  to 
improve  upon  His  work,  and  fancied,  in  my  blindness,  that  in  the  wondrous 
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chain  of  laws  by  which  life  is  ever  maintaliied  and  renewed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  one  link  was  wanting  which  I,  a  weak  and  helpless  worm, 
was  to  supply.  It  had,  however,  been  provided  for ;  but  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner  that  the  existence  of  such  a  law  had  hitherto  been  unsuspected  by 
man's  intelligence,  numerous  as  were  the  facts  that  indicated  it ;  but  facts, 
though  they  speak  truth,  are  dumb,  or  one  hears  not  what  they  say,  when 
error  drowns  their  voice.  So  it  was  with  me.  The  alkalies,  I  thought  to 
myself,  must  be  made  insoluble,  or  the  rain  will  carry  them  o£f !  I  did 
not  then  know  that  the  soil  holds  them  fast,  so  soon  as  solutions  of  them 
come  into  contact  with  it,  for  the  law  to  which  my  experiments  in  agri- 
culture have  led,  is  as  follows : — Organic  life  is  developed  on  the  crust  of 
the  earth  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  great  Architect  gave  to 
the  ruins  of  this  crust  the  property  of  attracting  and  holding  fast  sJl  those 
elements  which  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  thereby  of  animals 
also,  as  the  maguet  attracts  and  holds  fast  iron  filings,  so  that  no  particle 
is  lost.  The  Creator  included  in  this  another  law,  whereby  the  earth,  bearing 
plants,  is  a  vast  cleansing  apparatus  for  water,  from  which  by  this  property 
it  removes  all  those  matters  which  would  be  injurious  to  man  and  beast, 
the  products  of  the  decay  of  generations  of  plants  and  animals." 

In  glancing  at  Liebig's  influence  on  animal  physiology  I  shall 
be  more  concise,  as  his  method  of  procedure  did  not  differ  from 
that  vnth  agricultural  chemistry.  In  this  department  also  his 
studies  were  based  upon  exact  organic  chemistry.  ^\Tiat  first 
attracted  him  was  the  reception  of  organic  nourishment  and  the 
reversed  metamorphosis  of  matter  under  the  influence  of  oxygen 
from  the  highly  complex  to  the  simple,  to  the  inorganic,  from 
albumen  and  fat  to  uric  acid  and  urea,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
ammonia  and  ashes,  just  as  he  had  pursued  the  reverse  method 
with  plants.  The  researches  into  the  changes  in  uric  acid  under 
the  influence  of  oxydation  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  typical 
of  his  work ;  like  the  researches  into  benzoin,  it  was  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Wohler,  who  ten  years  before  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  synthesis  of  urea  from  its  elements,  the 
first  instance  of  an  artificial  exhibition  of  an  organic  body  out  of 
inorganic  elements.  The  work  on  uric  acid  is  a  classic  model  to 
this  day. 

Liebig's  labours  in  animal  physiology  may  be  di\dded  into  two 
parts  :  first,  the  discovery  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  component 
parts  of  various  organs,  and  excreta ;  second,  the  endeavour  to 
explain  the  chemistry  of  physiological  processes.  To  the  first 
part  much  has  been  contributed  by  othena  besides  Liebig  and  his 
school.  Much  as  these  researches  have  extended  our  knowledge, 
they  would  never  have  received  the  attention  accorded  to  the 
second  part ;  this  Liebig  reserved  to  himself,  namely,  to  explain 
his  ideas  of  the  significance  of  all  t'  ^Hers  in  the  hving  body. 

Physiology  falls  mai'^      *   '  lic-physical   and    an 

organic-chemical  divis  '^  scarcely  troubled 

lamBelf  at  all,  and  ir  ~  purely  as  a 

bathe  ii  ^ry  hoW 
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to  observe  chemical  procesBCS  in  the  orgaaiem^  without  ever  having 
m&de  a  physiological  experiment.  This  was  at  once  a  strong  and 
a  weak  point  with  him.  No  physiologist  will  deny,  that  in  spite 
of  this  weakness  he  exercised  an  influence  on  the  progress  of 
physiological  science.  The  case  was  much  the  same  as  with 
agricultural  chemistrj^ ;  he  constructed  a  theory  from  a  purely 
chemical  standpoint,  and  then  appealed  to  practice ;  but  his  essays 
in  the  physiological  sphere  were  much  more  audacious,  for  he  had 
not  command  of  the  weapons — ^physiological  experiment;  at  least 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  himself  made  an  experiment  on  a 
living  being. 

The  progress  of  every  science  depends  upon  the  discovery  of 
facts,  wliich  may  be  called  scientific  practice,  and  upon  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  them — that  is,  on  theory  and  practice. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  aimy  and  diplomacy  in  statecraft. 
Diplomacy  wages  no  actual  warfare,  but  is  not  seldom  the  cause 
of  it,  and  the  soldiers  have  to  make  experiment  after  experiment, 
to  marBhal  facts  against  facts,  until  it  appears  which  side  is  the 
stronger. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  chemistry  Liebig  was  both  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  generals.  In  the  physio- 
lo^cal  sphere  he  was  only  a  diplomatist,  but  he  was  the  cause  of 
many  movements  and  conflicts,  which  have  cleared  up  various 
points  in  physiology,  although,  Avhen  peace  was  concluded,  some 
things  were  not  settled  in  accordance  with  the  original  demands. 
The  decision  of  Liebig's  character  induced  liim  at  once  to  state 
what  he  tliought  to  be  ih^  case  without  troubling  himself  about 
other  claims.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  had  been  stated  by  Lavoisier 
that  animal  heat  was  derived  from  processes  of  oxydation,  from  a 
sort  of  combustion  of  the  substances  in  the  body  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  Dulong  and  Despretz  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  this  was  nine-tenths  true,  that  is,  capable  of  demon- 
stration. Liebig  tried  to  prove  by  purely  theoretical  methods  that 
all  animal  heat  was  derived  from  chemical  processes,  and  did  not, 
like  many  others,  infer  from  the  expeiimenta  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  that  the  other  tenth  was  otherwise  produced,  for  example, 
by  nervous  influences;  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
the  remaining  tenth  at  all,  but  simply  gave  in  his  evidence  to  the 
opposite  party,  that  the  heat  of  an  animal  kept  in  a  box  surrounded 
with  ice  during  experiment  did  not  become  diminished  by  one- 
tenth.     And  proof  to  the  contrary  has  never  yet  been  offered. 

As  is  well  known,  Liebig  interested  himself  no  less  in  the 
nutrition  of  animals  than  in  that  of  plants.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  food  of  diflerent  animals  and  man  is  so  various,  they  are 
chemically  alike  in  their  corporeal  substance-  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  flesh   of  birds,   oxen,  or  man ; 
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cow 8  xQiIk  can  be  substituted  for  mother's  milk;  and,  physio- 
logKaDy  speaking:,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  myth  Hiat 
the  foundeis  of  Rome  were  suckled  by  a  wolf.  The  transmutation 
of  matter  in  a  heibiTorous  animal  when  fasting,  ^differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  c4f  a  carnivorous  animal,  for  so  long  as  he  does 
not  eat  he  must  consume  his  own  flesh.  What  is  then  the  com- 
mon principle  in  the  thousand  kinds  of  food,  this  unity  in  multi- 
pKcity  t  The  mind  of  man  has  occupied  itself  with  these  questions 
for  ages*  Just  before  Liebig's  time,  the  experiments  made  by 
Mageudie  and  others  on  the  subject  of  nutrition  had  produced 
results  which  only  seemed  to  render  the  question  more  obscure ; 
but  six  years  ago  Yoit  said: — 

^  This  obscoritT  waj>  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  one  who  is  still 
amongst  us.  Xoone  will  accuse  me  of  flattery  if  I  mention  the  seryices 
of  otie  living  and  pre«?eat.  for  they  are  so  universally  acknowledged  that 
they  bek)(ig  to  histonk.** 

It  was  Liebig  who  first  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  the 
animal  must  be  provided  by  his  food  with  the  chief  elements  in 
the  blood,  and  therewith  of  the  body  built  up  and  nourished  by  it, 
and  that  its  original  and  essential  constituents  are  to  be  found 
only  in  vegetation,  for  the  existence  of  the  camivora  impKes  that 
of  the  herbivora,  and  the  herbivora  that  of  vegetation.  Liebig 
said: — 

^  The  nutrimeut  ox  mea  aud  animals  consists  of  two  substances,  differing 
entirely  iu  their  couip-vsitiou.  The  one  oLi.s<,  cx»nsisting  of  nitrogenous, 
albimiinous  matter,  servers  to  make  bkv.xl.  arbl  to  form  the  solid  structure 
of  the  bo'Iy — these  are  caUtnl  pla^^tie  elements  of  nutriment.  The  others, 
which  are  non-nitrog>.'U*:nis,  fats  and  hydavarbons,  are  like  ordinary-  fuel, 
and  serve  unly  for  the  prvKiuetiou  of  heat — they  are  called  breathing 
materiaL  Sugar,  starv.*Iu  and  ^mis  may  l^  i-e^ardeil  as  fibres  of  wood 
trani»forme<i,  and  can  l«e  prinluctxl  fnuu  \v(.h>L  Fat  stands  next  to  coal  in 
the  quantity  of  carbun  it  contains.  We  heat  our  boilies  as  well  as  our 
stoves  with  fuel  containiuc  the  same  elements  as  wood  and  coal,  but 
essentially  distingulsheil  from  them  bv  cht  Ir  si.»lubilitv  into  the  juices  of 
the  body." 

It  is  npon  this  that  Liebig's  division  of  all  nutritive  elements 
into  blood-making  or  plastic,  and  combustible  or  respiratory, 
material,  is  based,  and  from  its  simplicity  and  clearness  it  has  been 
retained  almost  without  exception  to  the  present  day,  although 
the  definition  more  recently  given  by  Voit.  from  a  physiological 
rather  than  a  chemical  standpoint,  i<  also  very  simple.  Voit 
classifies  articles  of  diet  not  according  to  their  possible  effects, 
but  according  to  their  mater  nee  for  the  body,  and  states 

the  question  thus:—  "'  »d  contain  to  prevent  the 

diminution  of  albr  md  oxygen  in  the  trans- 

vmtafciaa  of  jdm  <^rticle  of  diet  in  it  ? 

^  WM  «  '  above-named 
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materials,  and  consmne  them  in  the  intervals  between  meals  and 
when  fasting.  In  order  that  food  may  be  really  convertible  by 
and  acceptable  to  the  organism,  it  must,  as  Yoit  justly  observes, 
contain  also  articles  of  luxury,  that  is,  materials  which  work  upon 
certain  nerves  and  affect  the  activity  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
This  definition  embraces  not  only  the  solid,  but  also  the  fluid  and 
air-forming  constituents  of  food ;  it  is  more  complete  and  precise 
than  Liebig's,  but  not  so  intelligible  to  every  layman,  so  that 
Liebig's  will  long  maintain  the  field  with  the  pubho  at  large.  It 
has,  however,  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  even  under  the 
greatest  exertion,  no  more  blood-forming  or  strength-producing 
elements  are  consumed  than  during  absolute  rest,  while  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  other  class,  the  heat-producing  elements,  are 
consumed,  though  the  heat  of  a  healthy  body  is  rather  diminished 
than  increased. 

Another  great  service  of  Liebig's,  on  the  subject  of  nutrition,  is 
that  he  established  the  principle  that  it  depends  not  only  on  par- 
taking of  blood-forming  and  heat-producing  materials,  but  that 
they  should  be  taken  in  certain  proportions  varying  with  circum- 
stances. He  also  endeavoured  to  settle  the  equivalents  of  different 
articles,  as,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrocarbon  would  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  certain  weight  of  fat.  He  did  this  in  his  usual 
fashion,  from  a  purely  chemical  standpoint,  without  even,  as  it 
were,  putting  a  question  to  the  Kving  body.  When,  therefore, 
experiments  were  tried  in  accordance  with  these  theories,  many 
things  turned  out  otherwise  than  he  expected,  just  as  the  fields 
did  not  yield  the  results  he  looked  for,  on  his  experiments  with 
mineral  manures ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
has  been  confirmed,  and  no  one  will  dispute  the  services  rendered 
in  this  sphere  by  him  as  a  pioneer. 

Liebig  was  much  engrossed  at  one  time  with  the  formation  of 
fat  in  the  body.  I  cannot  state  the  subject  better  than  Voit  has 
done  in  his  lecture  on  theories  of  nutrition : — "  It  had  long  been 
agreed  that  the  albuminous  and  nitrogenous  elements  in  the  body 
are  solely  produced  by  albumen  in  the  food ;  but  great  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  what  produced  fat,  and  yet  it  is  very 
important  to  ascertain  it.  It  was  thought  at  first,  and  the  view 
was  entertained  by  two  distinguished  French  chemists,  Dumas 
and  Boussingault,  that  fat  was  formed  solely  fi-om  the  fat  intro- 
duced into  the  body.  But  Liebig  soon  perceived  that  this  could 
not  be,  and  proved  to  a  certainty  that  the  fat  in  the  food,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  herbivora,  could  not  produce  all  the  fat  in  the 
body,  and  that  the  hydrocarbons  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
production  of  fat." 

From  these  facts  Liebig  drew  the  conclusion  that  fat  is  formed 
chiefly  from  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  in  food,  starch,  sugar. 


Pipe 
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and  the  hydrocarbons  generally.  A  lively  controvert  Bprang  up 
between  Giessen  and  Paris,  and  there  was  much  flharp-fthooting 
on  both  Bides.  Liebig  came  off  \nctoriouB,  inasmuch  as  he  "wan 
correct  in  maintaining  that  the  fat  in  the  food  could  not,  in  meet 
cases,  account  for  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  body,  and  that  the 
hydrocarbons  were  certainly  concerned  in  its  production. 

It  was  not  until  experiments  were  undertaken  with  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  in  the  Physiological  Institute  at  Munich  that  other 
views  came  to  be  entertained.  This  apparatus  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditure  in  the 
body  during  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  form  of  gas,  which  had  only 
been  possible  before  with  the  fluids  and  solids;  and  when  an  exact 
balance  had  been  struck,  it  appeared  that,  at  any  rate  among  the 
carnivora  and  man,  fat  is  never  produced  by  the  hydrocarbons, 
not  even  when  taken  in  the  greatest  quantity,  but  that  it  must  be 
produced  by  the  fat  in  the  food  and  by  being  eliminated  from 
albumen.  Voit,  by  his  experiments  on  a  milch  cow,  has  rendered 
the  production  of  fat  by  hydrocarbons  in  the  herbivora  very 
doubtful ;  and  we  are  thus  compelled  to  conclude  that  all  fat,  not 
contained  in  the  food,  which  is  produced  in  the  body,  has  its  origin 
in  the  decomposition  of  albumen,  and  that  the  hydrocarbons,  pre- 
viously looked  upon  as  fat-formers,  only  serve  to  prevent  the  fat 
originating  in  albumen  from  combining  with  oxygen,  from  further 
decomposition  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  from  so-called  com-J 
bustion.  No  single  experiment  since  made  has  contradicted  tl 
theory ;  indeed,  time  has  only  confirmed  it.  Liebig  never  cot 
reconcile  himself  to  it,  he  even  disputed  it  in  his  last,  work  on 
fermentation  and  muscxJar  force ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from 
Ids  great  services  on  the  question  of  alimentation,  for  even  the 
modem  view  is  but  the  residt  of  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  it. 

Closely  connected  with  food  are  Liebig^s  experiments  on  meat, 
which  fii-st  gave  us  a  precise  idea  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
muscle,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  solid  part  of  our  bodiljrJ 
elements.     One  fruit  of  these  studies  is  the  Extract  of  Meat,  whichi 
has  been  so  much  discussed,  and  as  much  overrated  as  underrated. 
Without  granting  that  one  ounce  of  the  extract  is  equal  to 
pound  of  meat,  or  that  you  may  turn  bread  into  meat  with  it,  i^ 
was  a  valuable  gift  to  mankind;  it  has  been  found  a  welcome 
cordial  to  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  the  voyager  to  the  Nor 
Pole,  and  our  soldiers  in  war,  and  it  finds  a  place  more  and  morel 
in  the  kitchens  of  the  middle  class.    Among  the  luxuries  which  are 
necessary  additions  to  our  food,  none  is  more  grateful  than  eouj 
and  wo  have  the  essential  basis  of  it,  only  in  another  form. 
Extract  of  Meat.    Liebig  occupied  himself  much  with  the  ph}"8io- 
logical  value  of  this  protJtji  of  his,  which  hm  become  00  larg^e 
aiiielc  of  trade* 
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On  the  whole,  Liebig  initiated  and  rendered  possible  a  science 
of  nutrition.  It  is  a  curions  fact  that  his  ideas  have  been  much 
more  tardy  in  making  their  way  into  the  laboratories  of  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology,  than  into  the  experimental  agricultural 
stations  which  he  also  instituted,  and  which  have  proved  so  useful. 
Though  their  chief  aim  is  practical,  they  sometimes  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  science.  Farmers  now  go  deeply  and  success- 
fully into  the  question  of  the  best  means  of  feeding  and  fattening 
various  races  of  animals.  It  might  be  no  less  to  the  advantage^ 
of  the  human  race  if  experiments  were  tried  as  to  the  best  diet 
for  the  various  classes  of  our  population. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject 
of  Liebig's  achievements  in  science,  but  have  simply  indicated 
them ;  what  I  have  said  suffices  to  show  how  great  they  were, 
even  though  all  that  he  did,  wrote,  and  said  was  not  free  from 
human  error  and  weakness.  We  will  not  desecrate  his  memory 
by  flattery  or  servile  adulation — 

''  Eb  irrt  der  Mensch  bo  lang  er  Btrebt.*' 

If  in  some  things  Liebig  did  not  entirely  succeed,  if  he  did  not 
finish  everything  that  he  undertook,  he  only  shares  the  fate  of  the 
greatest  men  in  history,  and  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  but  he 
none  the  less  influences  the  present  and  the  future.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  the  inheritance  he  has  left  us.  It  is  distinguished  from 
all  earthly  possessions  by  this  peculiarity,  that  every  one  may  take 
of  it  as  much  as  he  will  without  lessening  the  store  for  the  rest ; 
nay,  the  more  every  one  makes  it  his  own,  the  more  will  it  increase 
and  multiply. 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  metaphor,  derived  from  the  most 
ancient  department  of  practical  chemistry,  the  production  of 
metals,  advance  in  which  divides  one  great  epoch  of  civilization 
from  another,  that  every  man  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  alloy  of 
base  and  precious  metals,  that  he  must  be  tried  and  purified 
in  the  fires  of  life  and  of  death,  and  that  the  more  he  has  aspired 
after  noble  ends  in  life  the  more  precious  will  be  the  residuiun 
that  he  leaves.  Everyman  who  has  honestly  pursued  noble  ends, 
leaves  behind,  as  the  flame  of  life  expires,  a  grain,  smaller  or 
larger  of  precious  metal ;  few  only  are  utterly  consumed  as  dross 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  this  life,  but  the  weight  of  the  residue 
greatly  varies.  Liebig  now  lies,  as  it  were,  before  us  on  the 
burning,  refining  hearth  of  a  ceaselessly  active  and  noble  life — a 
mighty  deposit  of  silver  which  coming  generations  may  yet  gaze 
on  with  admiration. 

Max  von  Pettenkofeb.  • 
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THERE  seems  a  wonderful  agreement  between  the  instinctB  of 
man  and  the  action  of  nature  in  hiding  what  is  decayed 
and  past  out  of  use  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  griefs 
of  sorrowing  relatives  are  not  smoothed  away  by  time  unless  the 
ground  has  received  into  its  hiding-place  the  body  which  has  done 
its  work;  for  though  there  be  a  certain  luxury  in  sadness,  oblivion 
is,  after  all,  one  of  the  great  conditions  of  human  happiness.  So, 
too,  a  country  covered  with  the  material  remains  of  extinct 
diligence  looks  neither  peaceful  nor  prosperous  till  the  gaunt  ruin 
or  the  unsightly  wall  has  either  sunk  into  the  soil  or  been  made 
the  support  of  those  beautiful  plants — the  golden  lichen,  the 
clustering  ivy,  the  scarlet  creeper — which  seem  almost  intended 
to  reassert  the  beauty  of  nature  against  the  imsightly  hardness 
of  hiunan  constructions.  There  are  of  course  some  ruins,  like 
those  of  Greek  temples  and  mediaeval  churches,  where  the 
design'  is  not  lost,  and  where  we  can  still  admire  the  genius  of 
bygone  ages ;  but  when  the  pillar,  and  the  carved  window,  and 
the  strong  tower  have  fallen  in,  the  mere  remains  of  human 
building  are  unsightly  enough,  and  only  affect  us  with  a  sense  of 
desolation. 

It  conduces,  therefore,  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  world 
that  ruined  cities  sink  into  the  earth,  and  are  buried  by  the  mere 
continuance  of  human  acti\aty  about  their  sites.  The  traveller 
who  goes  to  see  the  Forum,  where  Cicero  and  Caesar  walked,  is 
a6toni3hed  to  find  it  deeper  underground  than  the  streets  of 
Pompeii.  The  wear  of  human  life  has  covered  the  one  with  a 
deeper  crust  than  the  floods  of  ashes  which  buried  the  other.  It  is 
the  same  with  old  Jerusalem,  with  Ephesus^  witli  any  inhabited 
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Gate  which  has  been  investigated.*  The  ruins  of  human  habitations 
occupy  far  more  room  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  most 
people  imagine.  They  do  not  settle  down  into  solid  and  closely 
packed  soil,  and  so  each  succeeding  building  stands  upon  a  higher 
level.  No  clearer  illustration  can  be  found  than  the  Church  of 
San  Clemente  at  Rome^ — a  very  old  basilica,  dating,  I  suppose, 
not  later  than  the  twelfth  century.  Yet  the  excavations  under 
it  have  disclosed  not  only  another  Christian  church,  but  under 
this  again  a  building  which  may  have  been  a  heathen  temple, 
and  which  seems  buried  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  All 
this  will  be  easily  inteUigible  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  vast 
ruins  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris.  The  d^6m,  being  perhaps  to 
some  extent  held  together  by  the  outside  walls,  form  a  mass, 
which  if  allowed  to  settle  down  and  consoUdate,  would  establish 
a  level  a  long  way  above  the  street.  In  fact  the  surface  of  the 
ruins,  when  I  saw  them,  looked  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
former  soiL 

Historians  have  long  been  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  this 
natural,  but  not  obvious,  state  of  things,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
agents  in  preserving  for  us  the  records  of  the  past.  They 
have  been  constantly  reminded  of  it  by  the  accidental  discoveries 
of  remains  of  hiunan  industry,  far  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
own  day.  No  source  of  these  fortunate  chances  has  been  more 
fruitful  than  the  making  of  railroads  all  over  Europe  in  the  last 
generation.  The  conditions  of  steam  traffic  made  it  necessary 
to  cut  through  hills  upon  a  scale  which  could  never  have  been 
attempted  for  any  antiquarian  purposes,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  researches  into  the  age  and  condition  of  pre- 
historic man  have  received  no  aid  from  any  side  more  important 
than  the  wholesale  exposing  of  gravel  pits,  and  old  beds  of  rivers, 
which  was  done  for  the  mere  commercial  purpose  of  making  roads. 

The  inquiry  into  historical  antiquities  is  of  a  different  order,  as 
the  sites  of  interest  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  not  on  railway  thoroughfares.  The  importance  of  such  in- 
quiry is  fully  recognized  ever  since  splendid  results  like  those  at 
Hadrian's  Villa  had  shown  that  in  the  decay  of  the  old  world,  and 
in  the  devastations  of  war  and  of  earthquake,  the  most  precious 

*  In  the  careful  inyestigations  of  Dr.  Sehliemann  at  Hissarlik,  he  found  fonr  diatinot 
layers  of  human  industry,  the  lowest  at  a  depth  of  more  than  50  feet.  The  second 
lowest,  which  was  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  which  he  calls  Homer's  Troy,  was 
evidently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  in  every  way  superior  to  the  layer  immediately 
above  it.  The  highest  was  evidently  the  remains  of  the  historical  Ilium  known  in  later 
times.  In  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  I  am  informed  that  the  cisterns  or  aqueducts,  which  are 
ascribed  to  King  Hezekiah,  are  120  feet  below  the  present  levol,  so  that  the  work  of 
excavating  them  is  very  expensive  and  dangerous.  After  sinking  a  shaft,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  cut  passages  under  ground  at  this  g^eat  depth,  a  work  which  can  only  proceed  very 
slowly.  Nor  are  the  results,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  all  adequate  to  the  expenditure. 
Except  old  glass  and  pottery,  there  has  been  very  little  found,  and  the  Temple  seenu  to 
have  disappeared  altogether. 
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jewels  of  earlier  art  are  forgotten,  and  there  are  daye  when  tlios^ 
that  are  on  the  housetop  flee  without  rememhering  to  go  hack^ 
into  the  house.     In  these  days  of  decay  and  of  despair  an  earth-ij 
quake  will  shake  down  a  building  full  of  precious  things,  anc" 
Ihere  is  not  the  enterprise  to  recover  them,  till  their  very  exist- 
ence is  forgotten,  or  till  eti^angers  come  to  occupy  a  district  whoso 
history  they  care  not  to  learn.     Thus  General  di  Cesaola,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  researches  in  Cj^nis,  seems  to  have  hitj 
upon  the  treasure-house  of  a   temple  untouched ;   and  the  lato^ 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann    at    Mycenae  show    that   kurnan 
cupidity  may  bo  powerless  against  human  forgetfulness. 

Hie  present  genemtion,  however,  has  done  more  in  the  way  of 
excavation  for  historical  purposes  than  it«  predecessors — not  more. 
I  think,  in  proportion  to  it.s  greater  knowledge  and  resources,  but 
more,  owing  to  these  causes,  to  the  increased  power  of  reaching 
the  proper  sites,  and  to  the  greater  diffusion  of  an  interest  in  the 
po&itive  side  of  historical  inquiry.  The  writing  of  ancient  history 
was  once  an  affair  of  the  study,  of  comparing  the  statements  of 
a  certain  number  of  authorities  in  dead  languages,  and  drawing 
inferences  from  what  they  said.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Wo 
are  constantly  finding  new  materials  in  the  shape  of  inscriptions, 
of  coins,  of  trade  marks,  of  various  indications  as  to  art  and 
commerce,  which  must  ultimately  remodel  our  book  knowledge^  . 
There  is  no  more  salient  example  than  the  history  of  Greece.  - 
Grote's  great  work  may  be  said  to  have  summed  up  all  that  could 
be  known,  or  fairly  inferred,  from  the  extant  texts  of  the  ancients  J 
and  the  commentaries  upon  them.  And  yet  that  admirable  book" 
is  now  obsolete  upon  many  important  points.*  If  any  one  would 
compare  the  older  attempts  at  writing  the  history  of  Egypt  -with 
the  short  work  of  Brugsch,  a  still  greater  contrast  might  be  seen. 
The  history  of  Mesopotamia  may  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
till  our  own  time,  and  is  now  only  in  process  of  being  di 
covered.  The  changes  likely  to  be  made  in  our  ancient  historieipl 
are  thus  likely  to  be  very  considerable,  and  not  only  special  and 
particular,  but  large  and  general.  As  a  specimen  of  special  hght 
we  may  cite  such  researches  as  those  of  Gelzer  into  the  history  of 
Gyges  of  Lydia.  This  king  was  rapidly  becoming  a  very  doubt- 
ful figure  on  the  confines  of  real  history.  Indeed,  the  latest  work 
on  the  subject  in  England  boldly  relegated  him  to  the  region  of 
legend,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  mythical  character.  He  has  been 
rescued  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  not  only 


•  Eren  in  Grot©*a  day,  be  might  huT©  ^ined  ft  great  dail  of  riTidnee^  i  x  \ 

bnnielf  fMSPSonallj  familiar  with  modem  Greece^  maX  «o  foeling  geogrnpb^fil  t 

way  quite  difToront  from  what  can  be  guined  by  tbe  most  accurato 
Quii«  apart  from  new  materialit«  the  Liiitory  of  Profoaaor  E.  Curtiui  liaa  !  '  ' 

ndTantago.     The  anthor  knows  Uroec^  thoroughly  from  long  ftnd  intelUgeui  dtuciy^  a-  un 
eicelleat  book  ou  the  Morea  showed  long  ago. 
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mention  him  by  name  as  a  rebeUious  vassal,  but  enable  us  to 
change  his  date  by  at  least  a  generation — a  change  which  affects 
a  good  many  other  important  dates  in  Greek  history.  The  histoiy 
of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  has  received  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  corroboi-ation  from  the  same  source,  for  we  now  possess 
Sennacherib*s  account  of  the  campaign  against  Jerusalem, 
with  many  particulars  which  supplement  and  explain  the  Hebrew 
history. 

These  arc  specimens  of  particular  points  on  whicli  we  have 
gained  new  hght.  But  there  are  other  and  far  larger  reflections 
suggested  by  the  Egyptian  accounts  of  great  invasionB  from  the 
sea,  and  by  the  gradually  increasing  proofs  of  Oriental  influences 
through  the  Mediterninean,  The  foiTner  of  these — I  allude  chiefly 
to  the  inscriptions  of  Merenephtah — give  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
condition  of  tlie  Eastern  Mediterranean,  when  tho  Greeks  had 
probably  not  yet  settled  in  Greece.  We  seem  to  find  a  state  of 
things  not  unlike  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen  on  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  A.D.  The 
tombs  found  by  Dr.  Schhemann,  and  still  more  clearly  that  just 
discovered  at  Palestrina,  and  the  remains  in  Irish  tombs — all 
these  prove  a  diffusion  of  Oriental  art  and  manufacture  through 
the  Mediterranean  which  was  not  Buepected  by  scholars  of  the 
last  generation.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  anxious  expectation 
what  deductions  may  be  possible,  when  our  premisses  are  increased 
by  further  inscriptions,  or  specimens  of  ancient  manufacture. 

The  greater  part  of  all  these  extraordinary  results  is  due  to 
excavations.  The  decipherers  had  but  little  material  till  it  wae 
furnished  by  the  excavators ;  the  historians  of  ancient  art  and 
industry  had  but  few  specimens  to  guide  them,  till  our  museums 
were  enriched  by  treasures  long  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is,  more- 
over, remarkable  tliat  of  all  our  raodera  advancements  in  know- 
ledge, there  is  none  which  has  bo  directly  depended  on  individual 
entei-prise  and  enthusiasm.  The  names  of  M.  Mariette  and  of  Mn 
Layard  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of  Eg^^pt  and 
of  Assyria,  as  we  now  study  it,  and  of  them,  as  of  their  fellow- 
discoverei^,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted,  that  ^vithout  their  pei^onality, 
without  their  indi\4dual  enthusiasm,  no  general  tendencies  would 
have  extracted  through  some  lesser  agent  what  they  discovered 
in  spite  of  myriad  obstficles.  The  same  may  be  said  in  the  highest 
sense  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  though  we  may  not  as  yet  be  able  to  find 
a  place  in  history  for  the  remarkable  antiquities  wliieh  were- 
indicated  to  him  by  old  Greek  legends. 

Of  late  years,  public  bodies  have  begun  to  see  the  vast  import* 
ance  of  these  researches,  and  we  have  had  a  good  many  individual 
discoveries,  either  commissioned  or  partially  supported  by  pubhc 
funds,  so  that  in  speaking  of  modem  excavations,  we  may  fairly 
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divide  tliem  into  those  of  purely  private  enterprise,  and  those 
suBtaiaed  by  national  fund^.  The  features  of  these  respective 
classes  have  so  many  broad  differences,  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
pointing  them  out.  Public  bodies  require  a  good  deal  of  stimulus 
before  they  -will  move ;  there  must  be  solid  evidence  that  something 
of  importance  is  sure  to  be  found ;  some  enthusiastic  digger  must 
have  done  the  pioneering,  and  perhaps  appealed  to  the  nation 
when  he  despairs  of  his  own  resources  eufficiDg  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  result  is  that  these  nationally  suppoHed  excavations 
are  all  for  definite  purposes  and  are  sure  to  biing  in  some  return. 
Thus  the  Italian  Government  conduct  and  support  the  diggings 
at  Pompeii,  when  it  is  certain  that  in  eveiy  new  house  some  piece 
of  evidence  on  old  life  will  turn  up.  They  also  support  most  of 
the  researches  into  the  topography  of  Rome,  with  which  the  name 
of  Mr.  Parker  is  now  indissolubly  associated.  The  missions  of 
Mr.  Newton  to  HaUcarnassus,  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Porcher  to 
Cyrene,  of  M,  Conze  to  Samothrace,  and  of  Mr.  George  Smith  to 
Mesopotamia,  were  promoted  with  the  same  certauity  of  success; 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  thoroughly  competent  men,  wJh 
were  sure  to  economize  outlay  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  last  successful  English  enteq^rise  of  this  Hod  is  that  of] 
Wood  at  Ephesus — an  intermediate  case  indeed,  for  he  "was  obliged 
to  persuade  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  by  some  result 
obtained  at  his  own  expense,  that  their  investment  of  money  in 
his  enterprise  was  a  sound  one,  and  so  far  his  individual  energy 
was  the  moving  cause,  but  the  main  results  were  obtained  by 
national  funds  applied  for  the  special  purpose  of  uncovering  the 
site  of  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  The  stiU  progreiss- 
ing  excavations  of  the  Germans  at  Olympia  are  of  a  strictly 
pubhc  kind.  It  is  certain  that  the  site  of  the  principal  buil^gs 
can  be  made  out,  and  that  a  host  of  inscriptions,  and  of  wnrVa , 
art  more  or  less  perfect,  will  reward  the  explorers. 

Thus  the  more  enliglitened  Governments  of  Europe  are  awaking" 
to  the  value  of  spending  some  of  theu*  vast  resources  on  the 
hidden  treasures  of  great  historical  sites,  and  we  may  expect  that 
in  a  few  years  the  combined  results  will  be  very  great  indeed. 
The  French  are  contributing  their  share,  perhaps  with  less  Mai^ 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  their  usual  high  intelligence  and 
practical  good  sense.  Not  to  speak  of  the  missions  of  M-  Kenan 
to  Phoenicia  and  of  M.  Waddtngton  and  M.  G.  Perrot  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  not  strictly  missions- for  excavation,  they 
have  established  what  is  called  the  ecole  d'Ath*^nes^  on  the  model 
of  the  similar  school  at  Rome — an  institution  in  the  capital 
of  Greece,  and  therefore  in  the  centre  of  a  very  important  field 
of  antiquities,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  a  trained  director, 
five  or  six  thoroughly  tested  and  promising  yoimg  men  are  main- 
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tained   at  the  national  expense,  and  permitted  to  leam  Greek 
history  and  antiquities  by  studying  them  on  tlie  spot. 

The  work  done  by  this  small  and  modest  school  seems  to  me 
to  exceed  bo  vastly  what  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  that 
it  ought  to  be  imitated  without  delay  by  the  Enghsh  nation, 
above  all  by  the  great  English  universities,  whioli  could  do  so 
without  any  appreciable  sacrifice*  The  French  have  created 
a  school  of  archteology  in  Greece  by  means  of  their  hole 
tVAthmesy  which  even  now  rivals  in  results  all  that  is  done  by 
nations  like  the  English  and  Germans,  who  have  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  who  profess  a  far  greater  interest  in 
Hellenic  antiquities.  The  smart  satires  of  M.  About  were,  indeed, 
anunpromisingfirstfniit  of  the  school,  but  sinco  that  time  there  are 
the  admirable  excavations  on  the  AcropoHs  by  M.  Beule,  together 
-Hath  his  book  on  Greek  art;  there  are  the  excellent  works  of  M, 
Jules  Girard,  of  M.  G.  Perrot,  of  M.  Foucart,  of  M.  E,  Bournouf, 
i)f  M.  Dumont,  of  a  host  of  others,  and  lastly,  of  M.  A.  Lebegues, 
which  speak  more  than  volumes  for  the  extraordiuary  faiits  of  this 
wise  foimdation.  Most  of  these  scholars  have  not  been  excavatom ; 
they  have  collected  unknown  inficriptions,  and  edited  them  with 
real  skill  and  care;  they  have  compared  potter)%  and  dra-wTi 
infei'ences  from  its  quaUty  and  from  trade  marks;  but  they  are 
always  ready,  whenever  an  opportunity  ofifers,  to  conduct  intelH- 
gent  excavations.  Thus  the  volume  recently  published  by  M. 
Albert  Lebcgues,  and  entitled  **Recherche8  sur  Delos,'*  shows  what 
admirable  results  can  be  obtauied  by  a  small  expenditure,  con- 
ducted by  an  expert  in  the  subject,  who  is  moreover  a  resident 
of  some  standing  in  the  countiy,  and  accustomed  to  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  neighbourhood,  M,  Lebfegues,  at  a  very  triflhig 
expense,  determined  and  uncovered  the  site  of  the  ancient  oraclo 
of  Apollo  at  DeloB,  found  the  temenos,  and  the  shrine  made  in 
imitation  of  a  natural  cave,  foimd  even  the  old  sacred  stone  which 
may  have  been  adored  pi-imitively  as  the  god^  and,  fixed  into  it,  the 
pedestal  and  feet  of  the  later  marble  statue  which  represented  him. 
His  whole  monograph  upon  the  history  and  fortunes  of  Delos  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  learning.  Thus  by  keeping  a  stafl^of  six 
students  at  Athens,  at  an  outlay  of  about  £2,000  per  annum,  and 
by  requiring  them  to  give  yearly  evidence  of  their  diUgence,  the 
French  Govenunent  have  produced  since  1846  results  in  classical 
learning  greater  than  those  produced  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  perhaps  £200,000  devoted  to  various  branches  of  Greek  and 
Latin  antiquity.  If  some  travelling  fellowships  were  organized  mto 
a  similar  foundation^  the  study  of  Greek  would  become  a  new  and 
a  living  thing  in  England.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  hava 
done  much  by  way  of  private  enterprise  of  late  years,  if  we  except 
the  researches  carried  on  at  Miletus  since  Mr.  Newton's  work,  at 
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the  cost  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  of  which  the  results  have  added 
a  new  and  important  feature — ^that  of  architectural  antiquities — ^to- 
the  museum  at  the  Louvre. 

But  all  the  pubKc  excavations,  carried  out  systematically  by 
civil  engineers  and  antiquarians  for  the  purpose  of  solving  distinct 
problems  of  history  and  of  art,  have,  strange  to  say,  paled  in  the 
present  day  beside  the  unexpected  discoveries  of  private  indi- 
viduals working,  I  will  not  say  at  random,  but  on  theories  of 
disputed  value,  or  in  consequence  of  the  accidents  of  a  fortunate- 
situation.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  everybody's  mouth.  Genera) 
di  Cesnola  took  advantage  of  his  official  residence  as  American 
Consul  at  Cyprus  to  carry  on  excavations  for  several  years,  which 
resulted  finally  in  his  discovering  the  intact  treasure-house  of  a 
temple,  with  ofierings  of  countless  value,  and  with  material  in  the 
way  of  inscriptions  more  varied  than  has  ever  been  found  together 
before.  There  seem  to  be  Assyrian,  Lycian,  Egyptian,  Phoenician^ 
and  Greek  works  of  art  and  industry  all  together  in  this  collectioiK 
Through  the  wretched  mismanagement  of  our  authorities  this 
precious  mine  of  knowledge,  which  he  would  gladly  have  deposited 
in  London,  has  gone  to  New  York,  so  that  I  can  only  speak  of  it 
by  hearsay  from  the  evidence  of  a  competent  friend  who  saw  it  in 
London  before  its  departure.  But  it  appears  that  its  value  wa» 
rather  underrated  than  exaggerated  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  gathering  of  these  and  other  antiquities  is  said  to 
have  cost  General  di  Cesnola  not  only  years  of  labour,  but  £13,000 
in  outlay — a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  few  hundreds  which  are 
grudgingly  granted  by  rich  Governments  for  similar  purposes. 

But  even  these  treasures,  which  were  not  equalled  by  the  curious 
collection  of  prehistoric  ornaments  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
HissarUk — ^probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troy — seem  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  extraordinary  tombs  lately  foimd  by  him  at  Mycenas. 
Dr.  SchUemann  does  not  work  at  the  suggestion,  or  in  the  pay,  of 
any  government ;  he  is  an  enthusiast  who  forms  his  own  theories 
about  prehistoric  sites,  and  verifies  them  by  spending  his  fortune 
in  excavations.  There  was  a  long  controversy,  ever  since  classical 
days,  about  the  site  of  legendary  Troy,  which  modem  critics 
seemed  disposed  to  settle  by  denying  altogether  its  real  existence. 
Dr.  Schliemann  formed  his  ovm  conclusions  from  historical  and 
topographical  evidences,  and  at  all  events  has  found  a  very  ancient 
fortified  site,  apparently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  its  half-bunied 
treasures  left  as  they  were  since  the  day  of  its  destruction.  The 
opinion  of  the  best  judges  seems  imanimous  that  these  remains  are 
not  neobarbaric,  but  really  prehistoric  and  earher  than  the  develop- 
ment of  classical  art  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  whether  this  site  prove  the  existence  of  Troy,  of  Priam, 
and  Helen,  and  Hector,  and  all  the  details  of  the  Trojan  war — 
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these  are  conclusions  to  which  we  will  not  accompany  Dr* 
Sohliemann.  He  haa  proved  what  no  scholar,  save  a  comparative 
mytholo^st,  ought  ever  to  have  doubted,  that  the  poet  or  poets 
of  the  Iliad,  when  corapoBing  their  story,  attached  it  to  a  kuowa 
ancient  site,  which  old  wars  and  sieges  had  made  celebrated,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  the  proper  geographical  basis  for  the  story. 
We  might  even  show  evidence  for  believing  it  likely  that  the  legend 
«iay  have  been  transferred  from  another  site,  whose  associations 
had  paled  out,  to  this  more  suggestive  locm,  lu  the  case  of 
stories  told  about  men,  such  transference  is  even  now  an  every-day 
occurrence. 

These  few  words  of  criticism  will  show  the  salient  dilFereuces 
between  the  nature  of  the  private  excavations  of  Dr.  Schhemana 
«iid  those  of  Dn  Hirschfeld  and  Mn  Newton.  I  suppose  if  tho 
English  or  German  Governments  had  been  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  search  for  the  palace  of  Priam,  or  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon, 
they  would  have  stared  at  the  request.  And  consequently,  though 
the  discoveries  at  Olympia  or  at  Cnidue  are  not  so  startHng,  they 
are  on  strictly  historical  ground,  and  can  at  once  be  fitted  into 
some  historical  fi*amc.  The  splendid  results  of  Ur.  SchUemann  s 
grand  enthusiasm  are  far  more  surprising,  but  as  yet  are  without 
any  tangible  historical  result,  for,  though  they  show  that  Greek 
legends,  Uke  the  legends  of  all  other  nations,  attach  themselves  to 
€ome  real  starting  point*  they  still  leave  us  in  a  maze  of  doubt  as 
to  their  real  age  and  importt  Dr.  SchHemann,  indeed,  who  based 
his  enterprise  upon  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  describing  the  tombs 
of  Agamemnon  and  liis  attendants  at  Mycenae,  is  completely  per- 
suaded that  he  has  found  the  very  bones  of  the  king  of  men. 

If  I  venture  a  word  of  criticism  on  his  letters,  I  hope  he  will 
not  think  that  it  is  for  want  of  appreciation  of  his  high  quahties  as  a 
scholar  and  a  discoverer.  It  m  hard  to  over-estimate  the  boldness 
4ind  acnteness  with  which  he  interpreted  this  veiy  passage  of 
Pausanias,  from  which  no  other  commentator  would  accept  the 
existence  of  tombs  within  the  acropoHs  of  Mycenae,  Dn  Schlie- 
tn^m  was  the  first  to  see  that  Pausanias  was  describing  what  was 
before  his  eyes,  and  that  whether  it  was  improbable,  or  even  im- 
possible, in  the  eyes  of  scholars,  that  there  should  be  tombs  in  an 
acropoHs,  it  must  have  been  a  fact,  or  Pausanias  would  not  have 
4Etated  it  in  his  simple  and  positive  way.*     The  tombs  are  now 


*  Tlid  first  groat  difficulty  whiob  meets  all  explorers  ta  tho  interpretittioii  of  the  topo- 
graphical Dotices  of  tho  iiaeientd.  If  the  deacriptiou  of  HalicamiLBsiiB  by  Vitmvius  is  really 
^rapbio  and  accurate,  and  wub  a  practical  ^ido  to  3ir.  Newton,  we  need  only  consult 
Mr.  Wood's  recent  book  on  Epheaua  to  »ee  how  vague,  nay  even  how  po'sitively  inac- 
curate,  vrere  the  paaaagefli  which  ho  had  ooltectodi  from  anciont  authors  concoming  tho 
position  of  tho  great  temple  of  Artemis.  The  result  wa«  that  ho  was  obhgod  to  probo 
4ind  guess  for  many  months,  and  that  m  the  end  LU  discovery  was  not  merely  due  to  hii 
uron  perBevcrance,  but  in  some  measure  to  the  chance  of  his  hitting  on  one  of  tho 
^pproach^e  to  the  temple,  which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  accurate  study  to  recogmse. 
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fonnd,  but  what  is  the  evidence  that  they  are  those  of  Agamemnon 
and  his  party  ?  Pansanias  and  his  informants  lived,  as  the  reader 
knows,  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  must  therefore  be  supported 
by  some  earKer  evidence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  SchKemann  has  produced  any  suck 
in  his  letters,  one  or  two  of  which  may  have  escaped  me,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  find  there  is  no  early  evidence  which  is  not  against  the 
legend  of  a  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  MycensQ.  In  none  of  the 
numerous  passages  of  the  Odyssey  in  which  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon is  mentioned  is  it  represented  as  taking  place  at  his 
capital,  Mycenae.  On  the  contrary,  the  consistent  tradition  in 
Homer  is  that  JSgisthus,  to  whose  house  Clytemnestra  had  come^ 
and  who  dwelt  near  the  shore,  kept  a  look-out  for  Agamemnon^ 
intercepted  him  with  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  slew  him  and 
Cassandra  at  the  house  of  Thyestes,  in  which  he  lived,  though  he 
afterwards  reigned  seven  years  at  much-golden  Mycenae.  The 
ghost  of  Agamemnon,  moreover,  contrasts  his  own  ignoble  death 
with  the  splendour  of  the  buried  Achilles.  Had  he  been  indeed 
cased  in  gold,  and  laid  in  the  heart  of  his  own  citadel,  such  a 
complaint  would  have  been  decidedly  out  of  place. 

I  cannot  remember  any  evidence  on  the  matter  in  the  literature 
between  the  Odyssey  and  Pindar,  but  the  latter  (Pyth.  xi.)  dis- 
tinctly places  the  scene  of  the  murder  at  Amyclae  near  Sparta,  and 
iEscliylus,  his  contemporary,  lays  the  scene  of  his  Agamemnon  and 
Choephoroe  distinctly  (I  think)  at  Argos,  while  he  never  mentions 
Mycenae.  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  though  apparently  dis- 
tinguishing them  clearly,  do  not  make  the  scene  of  their  Electros 
at  Mycenae,  but  at  Argos.  Their  allusions  are  however  so  vague, 
that  we  can  base  no  argument  upon  them.  I  suppose  they  felt 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Iliad  about  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon 
and  Diomede,  and  the  difficulties  of  assuming  either  city  as  the 
exclusive  residence  of  the  former.  These  facts  show  that  the 
tradition  of  the  opening  fifth  century,  when  Mycence  had  not  yet 
been  destroyed,  was  in  conflict  with  the  far  later  inventions  of  the 
age  of  Pausanias;  nay,  even  Strabo,  who  says  that  not  a  trace  of 
the  city  of  Mycense  remains,  can  hardly  have  heard  them.  It 
seems  to  me  therefore  that  we  have  as  yet  found  in  these  excava- 
tions no  evidence  either  proving  or  disproving  the  historic 
genuineness  of  the  Homeric  poems,  nor  does  Greek  Kterature 
afibrd  us  sufficient  proof  that  even  consistent  tradition  placed  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  in  the  citadel  of  Mycenae.  Yet  most  cer- 
tainly the  old  i-^TTr^bs  there  situated  were  known  to  be  such,  and 

Tl*  temple  of  Jemsftlem  cannot  as  yet  agree  npon  the  in- 

-.f  *u^r»  thinks  his  own  theory,  which  is  contndieted 
'■•'  the  text  of   the  old  historian.    Most 
^ader  of  what  he  has  seen ;  they  wiU 
Dictnre. 
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came  in  late  days  to  be  attribnted  to  the  old  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  epics — perhaps  the  only  old  and  venerable  names  which 
the  coimtry  people  knew  or  could  apply  to  monuments  of  unknown 
antiquity. 

It  Avill  be  asked,  if  these  are  not  the  tombs  of  the  persons  alleged, 
what  account  are  we  to  give  of  them  ?  To  this,  of  course,  the 
first  reply  is  that  negative  criticism  must  precede  positive  theories, 
and  that  until  the  remains  have  been  seen,  at  least  in  good  copies, 
it  is  premature  to  speculate  upon  them.  All  that  we  who  sit  here 
at  home  can  now  do  is  to  bring  together  as  much  evidence  as  pos- 
sible, and  lay  it  before  the  classical  world  to  be  sifted.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  seems  woi-th  while  to  suggest  the  following  points : — 

It  was  the  consistent  opinion  of  early  Greek  historians  that 
gold  had  been  very  scarce  in  Greece  before  the  Persian  wars. 
Thucydides  looks  upon  the  far-famed  Trojan  war  as  a  mere  petty 
pirating  expedition  compared  with  later  historical  conflicts,  and 
in  this  belief  concerning  the  early  poverty  of  Greece  he  is  con- 
finned  by  Herodotus,  Theopompus,  and  Phanias  of  Eresus.  The 
evidence  is  brought  together  by  Atheneeus  in  his  sixth  book  (capp. 
15,  seq.).  I  win  only  quote  one  striking  passage.  After  stating 
that  gold  and  silver  oflerings  did  not  reach  Delphi  till  the  time  of 
Gyges  and  his  successors,  and  that  before  this  time  avofyyvpo^  xal 
axpv<To^  ^v  6  UxSio^,  he  proceeds :  "  The  Lacedasmonians,  therefore, 
wishing  to  gild  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  Amyclee,  and  not  finding 
gold  in  Greece,  sent  to  the  oracle  of  the  god  and  asked  him  from 
whom  they  could  buy  gold.  But  his  response  was  that  they 
should  go  to  Croesufi  the  Lydian,  and  buy  from  him.  And  so  they 
did/'  (Herodotus  says  that  when  they  went  and  proposed  to  buy, 
he  gave  it  to  them  a  present.)  **  And  Hiero  of  Syracuse^  wishing 
to  dedicate  to  the  god  the  tripod  and  the  Victory  of  pure  gold,  was 
for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  for  it,  and  sent  men  to  look  for  it  in 
Greece;  and  they  at  last,  after  careful  searching,  found  it  at 
Architeles  the  Corinthian's,  who  had  bought  it  up  for  a  long  time 
in  smaD  quantities,  and  possessed  no  small  treasures.*'  It  seems 
therefore  strange  that  any  earlier  Greek  kings  should  have  pos- 
sessed such  quantitieB  of  gold  as  were  lavished  on  the  tombs  now 
discovered  at  Mycenae, 

On  the  contrarj^  the  accredited  traditions  of  the  Greeks  con- 
sistently affirmed  that  rich  immigrants  from  the  East,  such  as 
PelopB,  came  with  Asiatic  wealth  and  settled  in  this  very  part  of 
Greece.  These  were  the  people  who  probably  built  both  Tiryns 
and  Mycenaj,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  clever,  but  as  yet 
uDciviHzed  Greek  wrested  the  empire  they  had  created  from  their 
hands,  there  followed  dynasties  of  Greek  nilers  of  Mycenjc,  with 
only  the  shadow  of  the  wealth  and  the  culture  of  their  foreign 
predecessors.    It  is  therefore  not  impoBsible  (I  rate  the  conjecture 
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no  higher)  that  Dr.  SchliemaTm^s  tomba  go  back  to  the  period 
when  Mycenae  wae  mdeed  muclk-^jokUn,  but  when  the  language  of 
Homer  was  not  the  court  language,  and  when  the  treasures  of 
gold  and  of  workmanship  were  the  direct  hnportation  of  foreign 
immigrants  from  the  East. 

The  remains  should  therefore  be  examined  without  any 
aaeumption  that  they  must  be  Greek,  or  of  the  Homeric  epoch ; 
and  it  may  yet  be  found,  that  as  the  manner  of  burying  the 
Spartan  kings  was  even  in  historical  times  Asiatic,  we  may  here 
have  the  very  Asiatic  kings  whose  limerals  afforded  a  model 
preserved  by  Spartan  conservatism.  But  in  one  point  the  imitation 
could  not  be  accomplished^ — in  the  lavish  expenditure  of  goU 
which  even  in  the  Iliad,  where  the  poet  could  dispense  it  as  freelj 
as  he  Uked,  is  used  veiy  sparingly  in  the  burialfl  of  Achilles  and  of 
Hector*  A  gold  urn  for  the  ashes  of  the  one,  and  a  gold  chest,  for 
the  other,  seem  a  sort  of  fahit  echo  of  the  splendid  casing  in 
gold  which  was  once  in  fashion  at  Mycenss,  But,  indeed*  tlio 
notions  of  the  value  of  gold  in  some  parts  of  the  Hiad  are  wild 
enough,  as  for  example  in  the  twenty-third  book,  where  txco  taletds 
of  pure  gold*  are  proposed  as  the  fourth  prhe  in  a  chariot  race. 
Probably  they  would  have  bought  up  alt  the  other  prizes  at  the 
games  put  together.  There  is  yet  another  passage  worth  quoting, 
Glaucus  the  Lycian,  aft  or  a  long  parley  Avith  Diomede,  King  of 
Argos,  is  seized  %vith  a  sudden  fit  of  generosity — the  gods,  says 
the  poet,  with  tiiily  Greek  shrewdness,  took  away  his  sense — and 
exchanges  his  arms  of  gold  worth  one  hundred  oxen,  w^tth  those  of 
Diomede,  which  were  of  bronze^  and  only  worth  nine  oxen.  This 
indicates  the  poet's  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  of  the  kings  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece. 

The  peculiar  interest  now  felt  in  Dr,  Seliliemann's  work  has 
tempted  me  to  digress  at  some  length  into  the  archeeologioal 
questions  which  it  raises;  and  I  trust  he  will  not  think  that  because 
I  cannot  as  yet  agree  with  aU  his  conclusions,  I  do  not  fully  i 
appreciate  the  inestimable  services  he  is  performing  for  the  cat 
of  early  Greek  history.  The  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful 
excavator  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  and  eonmiandeil. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  shoidd  ha%*e  large  experience  in  the  history 
of  art  and  of  the  products  of  vaiious  epochs,  as  Mr.  Newton  h« 
It  is  highly  desirable,  indeed  in  most  cases  indiispensable,  that 


*  Dr.  Schliomniui  infers  from  this  that  the  talent  of  Homer  wu  a  vmftU  w*  '  f  ^ 

giTdfl  ibis  name  to  Bcvornl  sHier  objocta  found  at  His^arlik,  which  are  abotit 
(Troy  weight).     Bat  this  notion  of  a  talent  being  a  &mall  woigbt  is  »|?^inat  all  iL  i\ 

Talues  of  ft  talent,  which  aro  very  largL\  ftnd  will  not  Bait  the  pna^age  in  the 
book  of  the  niod  (v.  507),  in  which  two  tftloata  of  gold  are   tho    fine   for  mariir>...vi^  .^^i 
and  are  represented  «»  lying  to  tbo  toiddlo — aconfipiouons  object — in  the&s9omblod  cons 
of  the  elders  on  tho  ahiold  of  Achiilea.     But  even  12  oz.  of  gold  would  Imve  boon  a       _ 
fourth  pr)7,e  in  lalor  dnya,  when  tho  Spartans  could  not  find  oaough  la  iJl  Qreece  |q  gILd 
the  face  of  a  stjitue. 
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should  have  that  practical  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of 
engineering  which  Mr.  Wood  and  Major  Mm*doch  Smith  possese, 
and  which  tells  them  how  and  where  to  look  for  foundations,  and 
how  to  uudereftand  the  intention  of  any  stray  stone  of  old  building 
which  they  meet.  These  are  the  intellectual  qualities  we  require 
in  excavators.  There  are  moreover  high  moral  qualities,  with- 
out which  perpetual  delays  and  disappointments  will  certainly 
defeat  them.  They  must  possess  a  patient  temper,  and  that 
pecuUar  power  of  organizing  and  stimulating  w^ork  which  is  not 
always  combined  with  lofty  enthusiasm.  But  Dr.  SchUemann 
poBseeses  far  more  than  this.  He  possesses  that  sort  of  divine  in- 
stinct which  Nelson  possessed Vhen  he  set  out  to  look  for  tlie  French 
fleet.  Nelson  always  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  to  find  them, 
So  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  luidBt  of  doulitful  texts  aod  conflicting 
coram  en  tators,  with  an  endless  number  of  places  equally  likely  to 
ordinaiy  men,  seems  with  the  instinct  of  true  genius  to  know  so 
clearly  where  to  look,  that  no  sooner  does  he  strike  the  earth,  than 
it  suiTenders  to  him  its  hidden  treasures  of  bygone  culture. 

It  is  certain  that  both  Governments  and  individuals  will  be 
stimulated  by  these  wonderful  successes  to  tuni  their  attention  to 
excavatioDs,  but  it  is  well  that  both  should  bear  in  mind  how  the 
conditions  of  doing  such  work  have  somewhat  altered  duiing  the 
present  century.  In  the  fimt  place,  earlier  researches  have 
gathered  most  of  what  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  except 
in  very  remote  and  inaccessible  countries  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  lying  exposed,  except 
inscribed  stones,  and  even  these,  if  not  buried,  must  have  their 
writing  eflaced  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  the  aiiists  sent  out  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  of 
London  or  Sir  C.  Fellows  could  find  on  the  surface  and 
describe  endless  monuments,  till  then  unobservedj  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  interest.  Yet  even  in  our  time  the  lion  monument 
discovered  by  Mr.  Newton  was  lying  on  the  coast  of  Caria  in  this 
way,  and  amid  the  wooded  wilds  of  both  G  reece  and  Asia  Minor  there 
must  be  other  such  antiquities  still  awaiting  a  more  careful  search. 
But  in  the  last  generation  men  did  not  care  to  sit  down  and 
excavate  a  single  site,  when  so  much  lay  unknown  on  the  surface, 
or  so  close  to  the  surface  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  Thus 
the  recovery  of  the  pediment  sculptures  at  the  great  templo  of 
iEgina^  and  the  friezes  of  that  at  Phigaleia,  was  a  work  of  Uttle 
labour,  as  no  later  building  had  aecinnulated  deep  soil  over  the 
epot*  And  so  Mr.  Cockerell  and  his  friends  w^ere  able  to  obtain 
these  treasures  at  Uttle  cost  of  labour,  and  without  much  need  of 
&um:use  or  divination.  Similarly  the  lion  at  Chajronea  was  ahnost 
on  the  surface,  and  w^as  perceived  and  uncovered  in  a  day*  But 
now  it  will  be  nccessaiy  to  approach  ancient  sites  with  previous 
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deliberation  and  care,  and  to  snbmit  to  long  and  arduous  labours 
before  the  search  will  be  adequately  rewarded. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  excavations 
is  not  merely  the  recovery  of  works  of  art  wherewith  to  orna- 
ment our  museums,  but  of  evidences  wherewith  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.  Mr.  Parker  complains  very  justly 
of  the  great  damage  done  to  old  walls  and  other  structures  by  the 
incessant  hunting  for  statues,  which  was  the  only  excavation 
thought  of  in  older  days  by  the  Italians.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
the  other  day  that  this  reckless  destruction  of  historical  remains 
was  arrested  by  the  permanent  State  Commission  to  superin* 
tend  and  license  digging,  under  the  able  direction  of  Signor 
Fiorelli.  The  really  scientific  excavator  must  despise  nothing, 
must  neglect  nothing,  and  consider  that  no  trace  of  ancient  hands 
is  to  be  destroyed  without  the  most  scrupulous  examination  of  its 
possible  uses  to  historical  students. 

As  the  foregoing  pages  were  being  written,  news  reaches  us 
from  Italy  (in  the  Times  of  February  17th)  that  a  tomb  not  inferior 
in  splendour  to  those  at  MycensB  has  just  been  discovered  at 
Palestrina,  in  the  old  Latin  territory.  Besides  panoplies  of  arms, 
and  various  vessels  of  bronze,  a  great  number  of  soUd  gold  orna- 
ments, silver  cups  and  vases,  and  carvings  in  ivory  had  been  laid 
in  the  tomb.  A  large  gold  plate,  with  rows  of  exquisitely 
modelled  Uons,  horses,  and  sphinxes,  seems  to  exceed  in  perfection 
any  ornament  of  the  kind  ever  yet  found  among  ancient  remains. 
Those  who  have  examined  these  treasures  have  declared  that  they 
are  unmistakably  of  Eastern  or  Egyptian  origin,  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  an  inscription  in  old  Phoenician  characters  is  legible 
on  one  of  the  silver  vessels.  If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  it  affords 
a  strong  confirmation  of  what  has  been  above  advanced  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  Eastern  treasure  with  early  settlers, 
before  either  Greek  or  Italic  art  had  made  its  first  rude  beginnings. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinctively  Oriental  features  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  tomb  at  Palestrina  seem  to  contrast  with  the 
original  (if  not  Hellenic)  character  of  the  ornaments  at  Mycenae, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  firom  the  drawings  published  in  the 
Graphic,  We  may,  however,  assume  that  while  the  Asiatic 
"  Pelops"  made  a  permanent  settlement  in  Greece,  which  admitted 
of  an  independent  development  of  ornament,  the  riches  of  the 
more  remote  ItaUan  tomb  were  direct  importations  of  foreign 
manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fuller  information  will  soon  remove  these 
things  from  the  field  of  mere  conjecture — a  feature  for  which  the 
present  paper  may  d^  '■  censured,  but  which  will  be  con- 

doned if  it  stir«^^^-^'  nn. 

•  .  ./     .  J.  P.  Mahafft. 


THE   GERM    THEORY  AND   SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION. 


PASTEUR— TYNDALI/—BASTIAN. 


ON  almost  all  subjects  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  spite 
of  occasional  fluctuations  our  acquaintance  with  Nature 
advances  with  a  steadj  pace.  Science  makes  good  her  ground 
as  she  marches  forward  from  age  to  age.  The  controversies  of 
one  epoch  become  the  certainties  of  the  next.  The  errors  of 
early  investigators  are  slain  never  to  revive.  The  doubts  and 
mists  of  a  tentative  philosophy  crystallize  by  degrees  into  true 
principles  of  science  which  evolve  fresh  doubts  and  mists  destined 
to  be  transformed  in  their  turn  by  the  finer  alchemy  of  a  more 
instructed  future.  The  most  bigoted  opponents  of  modem  inquiry 
give  at  this  day  a  ready  assent  to  doctrines  which  were  once 
denounced  as  diabolical  heresies.  Even  the  Pope  would  shrink 
from  cursing  the  memory  of  Galileo,  and  is  forced  to  yield  a 
reluctant  or  unconscious  homage  to  the  triumphant  career  of 
scientific  truth. 

There  is  one  seeming  exception  to  this  law  of  continuous 
advance — one  controversy  which  has  maintained  itself  in  ftdl 
vigour  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought  to  its  latest  develop- 
ment, and  is  at  least  as  animated  now  as  it  has  been  at  any  stage 
of  the  world's  history.  Thousands  of  years  ago  men  speculated 
with  more  or  less  agreement  on  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  life, 
and  though  modem  work  has  multiplied  the  materials  for  specula^ 
tion,  it  seems  to  have  left  us  as  far  as  ever  from  agreement.  No 
one  indeed  doubts  now  that  all  the  higher  types  of  life  with  which 
the  earth  teems  have  been  developed  by  the  patient  process  of 
evolution  from  lower  organisms,  and  in  logical  consistency  we 
are  boimd  to  trace  back  ihe  series  to  the  simplest  forms  of  proto- 
plasm which  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  as  living  units.    But  all 
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this  is  but  the  outcome  of  life  from  life,  and  leaves  us  withant  an 
approach  to  a  aolution  of  the  mighty  question  of  the  origin  of  life* 
There  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  a  red-hot  melted  globe  on 
which  no  life  could  exist.  In  course  of  ages  its  surface  cooled^ 
but,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest  mvans^  **  when  it 
first  became  fit  for  life  there  was  no  Hving  thing  upon  it."  How 
then  are  we  to  conceive  the  origination  of  organized  creatures  T 
Did  moulds  and  confervoid  growths,  or  some  yet  simpler  piimordial 
germs,  spring  once  for  all  into  existence  by  a  fiat  of  creative 
power  to  become  the  fruitful  parents  of  all  vegetal  and  animal 
life,  or  is  the  same  law  which  brought  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
the  earUest  of  its  organic  inhabitants  still  in  operation^  and  are  we 
to  imagine  that  the  lowest  organiame;,  constantly  being  drafted 
into  higher  gi-ades  as  the  work  of  evolution  goes  on,  have  their 
ranks  as  constantly  replenished  by  a  fresh  development  of  Hfefrom 
the  so-called  dead  materials  of  the  parent  earth?  Theso  are 
questions  to  which  a  pt*iom  dreams  can  give  no  answer.  According 
to  his  temperament  a  man  may  feel,  he  knows  not  why,  impelled 
to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  hypothesis.  To  one  mind  it  seems 
easier  to  fancy  a  single  discontinuous  effort  of  life-creating  power 
while  another  rests  more  naturally  in  the  faith  that  the  law  of 
continuity  which  dominates  all  cither  phases  of  nature  will  ulti- 
mately come  to  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  unceasing  operatioa 
of  the  same  agency  which  once,  at  any  rate,  must  have  bridged 
over  the  gulf  between  living  and  non-living  matter. 

Thus  scientific  belief  has  come  to  be  divided,  and  indeed  has 
almost  always  been  divided,  between  two  hypotheses — one,  let  us 
call  it  the  germ  theory,  which  declares  that  no  life  has  ever  been 
evolved  (except  in  the  remotest  periods  of  tbe  earth's  history), 
otherwise  than  from  a  living  parent  or  a  living  genn— the  other^ 
famiKarly  though  not  very  accurately  styled  the  apontaneous 
generation  theory,  which  declares  that,  now  as  of  old,  life  does 
also  spring  de  novo  from  molecular  rearrangements  of  the  atotna 
of  dead  organic  materials. 

The  attitude  of  the  one  school  has  never  been  more  truly 
pictm-ed  than  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Professor  Huxley,  when^ 
many  years  ago,  he  laid  before  the  British  Association  the  tenets 
of  what  he  called,  not  his  belief,  but  his  philosophic  faith  upon 
this  matter :— *'  If  it  were  given  to  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of 
geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when 
the  earth  was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical  conditions 
which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  \m  infancyp 
I  should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  proto* 
plasm  from  not-living  matter."  The  attitude  of  the  opposite 
school  has  often  expressed  itself  in  some  such  shape  as  this: 
**  I  have  no  warrant  fur  suppoaing  that  the  physical  or  chemical 
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conditions  of  the  eai"th  were  more  favourable  to  life-evolution 
in  the  past  than  in  the  present.  I  recoil  from  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  discontinuity  in  Nature,  and  if  I  were  permitted 
to  discern  the  movements  of  ultimate  molecules,  I  should 
expect  to  behold  primordial  forms  of  hfe  incessantly  spriog^ 
ing  up  from  the  same  so-callcd  dead  but  potentially  hraig 
matter  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  must  at  one  time  have 
developed  them.*' 

Analogical  reasons,  which  are  supposed  to  recommend  these 
rival  hypotheses  have  been  accumulated  by  their  partisans  with 
wonderful  assiduity.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  urged  that  all  the 
more  developed  beasts  and  birds,  fishes  and  plants,  are  multipKed 
by  offshoots  from  a  living  parent^  and  that  it  is  a  reUef  to  the 
mind  to  thrust  back  mto  a  remote  antiquity  a  process  which 
obliterates  the  exaltation  of  hving  creatures  over  dead  material. 
On  the  other,  it  is  observed  that  the  constant  conversion  of  dead 
food  into  li\ang  protoplasm,  is  the  veiy  condition  of  vit^l  exist- 
ence, that  the  earhest  living  products  must  have  arisen  by  a 
similar  process,  without  the  stimulus  afforded  by  contact  with 
hving  cells,  and  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  forces  of 
Nature  should  be  powerless  now  to  do  what  unquestionably  they  did 
in  the  so-called  infancy  of  the  world.  And  arguments  from  analogy 
have  mifortimately  been  re-enforced  by  arguments  from  authority, 
and  this  almost  as  freely  by  the  one  school  as  by  the  other.  For 
fashion  may  be  traced  in  the  world  of  science  no  leas  than  in  the 
world  of  society,  and  fashion  lias  more  than  once  changed  sides 
with  singular  caprice  in  her  estimate  of  the  vital  controversy. 
One  of  the  first  modem  propounders  of  the  maxim  Omne  mmim 
ex  inro,  was  denoimced  as  a  \\dcked  contra vener  of  Scripture, 
which  in  his  day  was  supposed  to  ftivour  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  The  later  expositors  of  this  once  orthodox  doctrine 
have  been  impartially  condemned  as  materialistic  enemies  of 
natural  reHgion.  But  aU  such  carping  passes  by  the  tmly 
scientific  mind  as  idle  wind.  No  authority,  except  the  authority 
of  experimental  work,  can  weigh  a  feather  in  the  balance.  No 
h  jyriori  reasoning  can  give  the  victory  to  either  creed*  The 
deep  mystery  of  the  subject  defies  all  shallow  treatment ;  but  not 
the  less  is  it  true,  as  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson  has  said  with  respect 
to  this  very  question,  that  "  science  is  bound  by  the  everlasting 
law  of  honour  to  face  fearlessly  every  problem  which  can  fahly 
be  presented  to  her,''  and  we  may  add  that  she  is  bound  to 
face  this  problem  cased  in  the  same  panoply  of  candour  and 
armed  with  the  same  weapons  of  inductive  investigation  with 
which  she  has  conquered  all  the  domain  which  she  now  holds* 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  entei-prise  to  justify  despair.  Once 
be  sure  that  you  can  isolate  a  portion  of  dead  matter,  and  the 
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riddle  is  solved,  ff,  after  repeated  and  patiently  varied  trials,  life 
uniformly  fails  to  appear,  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  act,  or  at  any 
rate  a  single  epoch,  of  life-evolution,  becomes  almost  irresistible. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  life  shows  itself  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances  to  exclude  the  probabiUty  of  accidental  error,  the 
theory  of  what  is  called  spontaneous  generation  must  be  accepted 
as  a  scientific  truth. 

That  the  controversy  resolved  itself  into  this  purely  experi- 
mental question  has  been  frankly  recognized  ever  since  the  time 
when  experience  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  basis  of 
natural  science.  For  many  generations  an  almost  imbroken 
succession  of  inquirers  have  striven  to  perform  the  cruciar  experi- 
ment which  we  have  indicated,  and,  though  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  party  has  for  a  time  claimed  victory  all  along 
tiie  line,  the  struggle  still  maintains  itself  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
Redi's  inferences,  adverse  upon  the  whole  to  spontaneous  genera- 
,tion,  stood  their  ground  for  a  century,  till  they  were  displaced  by 
Needham's  experiments.  Needham,  in  his  turn,  was  discredited 
by  Spallanzani;  and  in  our  own  day  the  battle  has  been  continued 
by  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  in  France  ;  by  Bastian,  Lister,  Sanderson, 
and  Tyndall,  in  England ;  by  Huitzinga,  Cohn,  Klebs,  and  Billroth, 
in  Holland,  Austria,  and  Germany ;  by  Mantegazza,  Gantoni,  and 
Oehl,  in  Italy ;  by  Wyman  in  America ;  and  by  other  inquirers,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
multitude  of  experiments  which  have  been  tried  to  elucidate  this 
single  point  is  almost  countless,  and  as  yet  no  generally  accepted 
conclusion  has  been  reached.  It  is  such  a  simple  matter  to  state 
the  conditions  of  the  requisite  investigation  that  one  is  tempted 
at  first  sight  to  marvel  at  the  persistency  of  the  contest.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  dead  matter,  isolate  it 
from  all  contact  with  life,  place  it  imder  favourable  conditions 
for  development,  and  watch  the  result;  and  yet  this  task  has 
seemed  to  defy  the  efforts  of  as  keen  a  body  of  inquirers  as  ever 
attacked  any  problem  of  nature.  If  we  look  a  Uttle  closer  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  perhaps  cease  to  wonder  at  the  discordant 
conclusions  which  rival  savans  have  deduced.  We  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  an  experiment  may  be  as  hard  to  perform  as  it  is  easy 
to  enunciate.  If  we  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the  direction 
to  take  dead  matter,  how  much  again  in  the  requirement  of  abso- 
lute isolation,  and  how  much  more  in  the  selection  of  conditions  for 
life-evolution  and  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  life  at  the  close  of  the  process,  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
why  so  long  a  time  and  so  much  honest  labour  has  been  con- 
sumed without  aniviner  at  a  final  verdict.  But  everything  points 
to  a  speedy  concb  a  long  course  of  patient  work,  con- 

trolled by  eager  i^thods  of  procedure  have  been 
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gradually  perfected  and  simplified,  the  opposing  ranks  have  closed, 
wJBl&  it  would  seem,  for  their  decisive  struggle,  the  champions  on 
either  side  have  pressed  to  the  front,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope 
before  long  to  see  the  final  upshot  of  a  controversy  as  old  as 
ecientific  thought.  At  such  an  epoch  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  glance  at  the  sahent  points  of  the  accumulated  e\ndence, 
perhaps  even  to  hazard  a  cautious  forecast  of  the  impendmg  result. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  positions  of  contending  forces,  it 
is  always  essential  thoroughly  to  famihame  ourselves  with  the 
battle-ground  which  they  occupy  :  and  a  somewhat  closer  survey 
of  what  we  have  termed  the  crucial  experiment  will  be  found  not 
less  essential  to  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  position  of  this 
controversy.  And  first,  what  do  wo  mean  by  dead  matter? 
How  is  it  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  absence  of  life 
from  anj'ihing  on  the  face  of  the  eaiiht  The  microscope  has 
taught  us  that  life  in  some  sliape  or  other  abounds  in  almost 
eveiytliing  about  us.  Either  in  active  mobile  vitaUty,  or  in  the 
suspended  animation  of  germinal  existence,  life  teems  in  the  soil 
we  tread  iipon,  in  the  water  we  drink,  and,  as  some  say,  with 
equal  abxmdance  in  the  air  we  breathe,  Wliat  worlds  may  exist 
as  far  beyond  the  range  of  microscopic  vision  as  this  suq^asses 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  eyesight,  no  one  can  do  more  than  guess. 
How,  then,  is  the  first  requirement  of  our  experiment  to  be 
satisfied  1  How  is  the  prescribed  specimen  of  dead  matter  to  be 
got  ?  This  is  the  primary  difficulty  which  investigators  of  this 
subject  have  had  to  gi'apple  with.  Happily  it  is  not  insurmount- 
able. It  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  science, 
that  all  Uving  things  and  all  living  germs  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  How  much  heat  is  needed  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  life  is  still  in  question,  but  no  one  doubts  that 
matter  may  be  made  absolutely  dead  by  subjecting  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  The  next  condition — 
perfect  isolation  from  surrounding  life,  whether  active  or  germinal 
— ^has  given  more  trouble,  but  can  now  be  readily  satisfied*  All 
ere  agreed  that  no  hving  germ  can  pass  through  a  sound 
plate  of  glass;  and  a  cei"tain — perhaps  in  practice  the  only 
quite  certain — method  of  isolation  is  to  enclose  the  heated 
dead  matter  within  a  glass  vessel  hermetically  sealed.  Other 
lees  perfect  means  have  been  tried  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  Many  experimenters  have  found  that  the  simple 
expedient  of  stuffing  tJie  narrow  neck  of  a  glass  vessel 
with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  generally  suffioes  to  exclude  the 
passage  of  Kving  germs.  Another  method  sometimes  adopted  is 
to  use  for  the  experiment  a  flask  with  a  long  neck,  so  arranged 
that  a  portion  of  it  can  be  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to 
burn  out  from  the  passing  air   every  particle  of  Hving  matter 
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wMch  it  may  contain.  A  third  expedient,  simpler  than  either  of 
these,  is  to  bend  the  open  neck  of  the  experimental  flask  alter- 
nately upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  form  in  each  bend  a 
receptacle  into  which  the  dust,  dead  or  living,  of  the  air  will  fall : 
and  it  has  been  said  that  this  method  may  be  relied  on  as  surely 
protecting  the  interior  of  the  flask  from  the  approach  of  living' 
germs,  provided  the  subsidence  is  not  interfered  with  by  currents 
of  air  of  too  gi-eat  vigour.  Yet  another  method  is  to  seal  the 
open  orifice  of  the  flask  by  cementing  over  it  a  plate  of  earthen- 
ware, porous  enough  to  admit  air  where  that  is  desired,  but  of  a 
texture  so  close  as  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  minutest  germ. 

All  of  these  methods  have  been  proved  again  and  again  to  be 
more  or  less  efficacious,  but  the  only  one  the  success  of  which  can  * 
be  predicated   with  absolute   certainty    is   that   which   we  first 
mentioned,  though  the  last  no  doubt  deserves  to  be  trusted  when 
practised  with  adequate  care.     When  a  glass  vessel  is  hermetically 
closed  we  are  able  to  say  that  its  contents  are  isolated  from  every- 
thing outside  which  cannot  pass  through  a  film  of  glass.    This 
barrier,  it  is  known,  suffices  to  stop  the  minute  molecules  of  gas  ' 
or  vapour;  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  it  must  exclude  all  grosser  j 
particles,  including  any  living  germs  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  floating  in  the  air.     It   'was  by  adopting  this  process  that 
Spallan^ani  in  the  last  century  turned  the  tide  of  opinion  against 
Needhara,  whose  results  in  support  of  spontaneous  generation  had 
been  obtained  by  using  a  much  clumsier  method  of  excluding 
contamination ;  and  it  is  not  a  Uttle  remarkable  that  after  th© 
superiority  of  this  treatment  had  been  so  signally  establielied  any 
subsequent  investigators  shoidd  have  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a' 
less  exact  mode  of  experimentation. 

No  maintainer  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  would 
deserve  a  hearing  if  he  refused  to  subject  his  experiments  to  the 
conclusive  test  afforded  by  a  method  which,  with  ordinary  care,  is 
known  to  be  infallible ;  and  germ  theoiists  would  be  fairly  justi* 
fied  in  rejecting  all  adverse  experiments  performed  with  no  better 
safeguards  than  bent  tubes  or  plugs  of  cotton  wool.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  the  severe  condition  of  hennetically  seaUng  has  been 
self-imposed  by  Bastian  and  most  other  supporters  of  the  dt  novs> 
origin  of  life,  while  Pasteur,  the  great  champion  of  the  germ 
theory,  and  many  of  his  disciples  (Tyndall  among  the  rest),  have 
generally  been  content  to  use  less  stringent  methods.  The  con- 
sequences which  have  flowed  from  the  extraordinary  indulgence 
thus  extended  by  these  mvans  to  their  adversaries  will  be  seen 
when  we  review  a  few  of  the  most  important  series  of  experiments 
relied  on  upon  either  side.  But  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  neither  of  the  first  two  fundamental  conditions  of  tlie 
crucial  experiment  is  beyond  the  resources  of  science.     By  apply- 
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ang  sufficient  heat  dead  matter  may  be  obtained;  By  hermetically 
43ealing  the  glass  vessel  which  contains  it  the  condition  of  perfect 
isolation  may  be  secured. 

The  remaining  steps  in  the  investigation  are  comparatively  free 
from  difficulty.  If  the  expeiiment  is  performed  on  suitable 
materials  we  know  empirically  imder  what  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, concentration,  and  the  like,  life  is  most  wont  to  appear,  though 
absolute  uniformity  of  result  cannot  always  be  predicted.  Under 
some  conditions  it  is  found  that  life  is  invariably  developed. 
Under  other  conditions  it  will  frequently  show  itself.  With  yet 
other  conditions  its  manifestation  is  extremely  rare;  while  in 
others,  again,  its  non-appearance  may  be  almost  certainly  pre- 
-dicted.  For  the  purpose  of  fully  investigating  the  laws  of  life- 
evolution  such  Umited  knowledge  as  this  would  be  far  short  of 
what  is  needed.  But  in  order  to  solve  the  simpler  question, 
ivhether  life  can,  under  any  circumstances,  arise  without  the 
presence  of  previously  living  germs  it  is  amply  sufficient.  The 
last  step  of  all  in  the  inquiry  was  once  supposed  to  present  diffi- 
culties of  the  most  serious  kind.  When  one  observer  declared 
that  he  had  found  Kving  things  in  a  fluid  which  he  had  examined, 
it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  for  his  critics  to  suggest  that 
what  he  had  seen  consisted  of  nothing  but  dead  matter.  It  was 
not  always  easy  to  answer  such  objections,  for  the  ordinary  test 
of  life  is  motion,  and  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  dead  particles 
may  simulate  to  some  extent  the  movements  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  no.  observer  of  any  experience  could  fail  to  discriminate 
between  these  Brownian  movements,  as  they  are  called,  and  tiie 
active  darting  motions  of  lively  bacteria  or  monads ;  but  still  the 
doubt  was  so  easy  for  an  outside  caviller  to  suggest,  and  it  was  so 
hard  for  a  soUtary  worker  to  prove  that  he  had  not  misinterpreted 
what  he  saw,  that  a  haze  of  imcertainty  was  apt  to  rest  on  experi- 
ments dependent  on  such  observations.  Fortunately  this  source 
of  scepticism  has  been  dried  up.  A  much  better  test  of  Ufe 
than  motion  is  now  almost  always  relied  on — the  power  of  mul- 
tipUcation.  In  all  the  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  try  the 
truth  of  the  rival  theories  we  are  considering,  the  particular 
form  of  Ufe  which  is  developed  is  that  which  accompanies  ordinary 
putrefaction  or  fermentation,  and  it  is  now  quite  established  tliat 
where  putrefaction  or  fermentation  is  going  on,  life,  in  the  shape 
of  swarms  of  rapidly  multiplying  bacteria,  toruloB,  or  analogous 
organisms,  may  be  assumed  to  be  present.  The  question,  in  fact, 
has  passed  out  of  the  range  of  the  microscope.  K  a  translucent 
organic  fluid  is  seen  to  gradually  grow  turbid  and  putrefy,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  microscope  to  prove  that  the  opalescent  or  turbid 
oloud  is  composed  of  a  teeming  mass  of  microscopic  organisms. 
In  doubtful  cases  of  scarcely  perceptible  turbidity  the  microscope 
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is  often  appealed  to  with  success,  and  may  always  be  used  for 
confirmation.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  unassisted 
senses  suffice  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  life. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  feasibiHty  of  experi- 
ments decisive  of  the  great  issue  raised  in  the  cause  of  Spontaneous 
Generation  v.  Germ  Theory.    It  remains  to  consider  how  the 
balance  of  evidence  incUnes  at  present.      Within  the  compass 
allotted  to  an  article  in  these  pages  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss or  even  refer  to  a  tithe  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
performed  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  subject  under  consideration. 
A  rather  severely  restricted  selection  becomes  a  necessity,  and  it 
is  very  important  that  the  selection  should  be  governed  by  some 
fair  and  just  principle.    And  the  fii*st  consideration  clearly  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  experiments  which,  from  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  performed,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight. 
The  great  bulk  of  scientific  work  is  almost  of  necessity  conducted 
in  soUtude  or  in  the  presence  only  of  subordinate  assistants,  and 
the  all-prevailing  rule  is  to  accept  as  facts  the  announcements — 
not  necessarily  the  inferences — of  a  scientific  inquirer  until  his 
conclusions  have  been  displaced  by  other  investigators  who  have 
repeated  his  experiments  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  have 
arrived  at  discordant  results.    But  though  the  work  of  an  iso- 
lated individual  must  be  prima  facie  accepted  as  trustworthy  it 
properly  commands  a  far  larger  measure  of  confidence  after  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  others,  and  acquires  the  highest  title  to  respect 
when  it  has  been  challenged  and  successfully  repeated  in  the 
presence  of  an  able  opponent.     In  making  our  choice  therefore  of 
investigations  to  be  specially  described,  we  propose,  whenever 
practicable,  to  put  in  the  front  rank  those  almost  judicial  experi- 
ments which  have  stood  fire  face  to  face  with  an  adversary,  and 
next  in  order  to  class  those  which  have  been  successfully  repeated 
by  independent  workers ;  resorting  to  what  we  may  call  solitary 
investigations  in  those  cases   only  where  no  confirmed  experi- 
ments exist,  and  paying  but  slight  regard  to  mere  general  state- 
ment of  results  when  the  experimental  details  have  not  been 
furnished.    Dealing  in  this  way  with  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
it  may  be  practicable  without  exceeding  due  limits  to  present  a 
fairly  representative   array  of  the   most   valuable   materials   for 
forming  a  rational  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  controversy.     It 
makes  no  great  diflerence  whether  the  work  on  one  side  or  the 
other  is  brought  first  under  review,  but  as  the  supporters  of  spon- 
taneous  generation  maintain  the  assertion  that,  after  complete 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  germs,  life  will  sometimes  display 
itself,  while  the  case  of  the  germ  theorists  amounts  to  a  simple 
denial  of  this  proposition,  the  more  convenient  arrangement  seems 
to  be,  first  to  weigh  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  positive  view. 
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and  then  to  set  against  it  the  negative  testimony  of  its  opponents. 
First  then  let  us  call  Dr.  Bastian  into  court,  and,  pursuing  the 
course  already  indicated,  the  reader's  attention  shall  be  first 
directed  to  a  remarkable  series  of  experiments  which  he  performed 
in  concert  with  Dr,  Burdon  Sanderson,  then  a  resolute  opponent, 
and  then  and  now  one  of  the  very  ablest  investigatoi-s  of  this 
branch  of  biology. 

But  before  quoting  the  details  of  the  Bastian-Sanderson  series 
of  experiments,  which  we  shall  do  from  Dr.  Sanderson's  narrative 
published  in  Nature,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1873,  a  few  words  are 
needed  to  explain  the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  special 
investigation  grew.  Dr.  Bastian  had  published  an  accoxmt  of  a 
vast  amoimt  of  work  which  he  had  done  upon  this  subject  during 
a  continuous  investigation  of  several  years.  The  general  nature 
of  his  experiments,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  possibility  of  the 
de  novo  origination  of  life,  was  this.  He  took  a  small  glass  retort- 
shaped  flask,  partly  filled  with  some  infusion  of  organic  matter, 
and  drew  out  the  tube  of  it  to  an  almost  capillary  orifice.  He 
then  boiled  the  infusion  for  five  minutes  or  more  with  sufficient 
activity  to  spurt  out  some  of  the  contents  at  intervals,  so  as  to 
wash  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  flask  with  the  boiling 
hquid.  Then,  while  the  ebuUition  was  still  going  on,  he  sealed  the 
tube  hermetically  in  a  blow-pipe  flame.  The  vacuum  in  the  tube 
was  tested  as  a  safeguard  against  errors  of  manipulation,  the  flask 
was  kept  in  a  warm  temperature,  and  the  appearance  or  non- 
appearance of  putrefaction  and  bacterial  life  was  noted.  These 
experiments  were  multiplied  with  a  great  number  of  different 
substances  and  with  results  by  no  means  uniform.  Some  few 
infusions  were  foxmd,  as  a  rule,  to  remain  clear  and  sterile  after  a 
long  period  of  incubation.  With  other  materials  putrefaction 
occurred  only  in  a  moderate  percentage  of  the  specimens.  Another 
class  of  infusions  would  always  give  a  very  large  proportion  of 
fertile  examples  together  with  a  few  that  remained  permanently 
sterile,  while  there  were  some  specially  favourable  substances 
which  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  failed  to  develop  bacterial  putre- 
faction within  at  most  a  few  days.  Sometimes,  of  two  flasks  of 
the  same  infusion  treated,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  one  would  putrefy  while  the  other  remained 
pure,  but  in  the  course  of  his  long  series  of  investigations  Dr. 
Bastian  succeeded  in  discovering  many  of  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  development  of  life.  Although  all  the  infusions 
employed,  when  once  inoculated  with  the  smallest  drop  of  fluid 
containing  bacteria,  or  in  general  when  exposed  to  ordinary 
air,  were  certain  in  a  brief  period  to  become  turbid,  from  their 
rapid  multiplication,  they  were  by  no  means  equally  prone  to 
putrefy  when  boiled  and  protected  in  the  sealed  retorts.    Urine, 
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for  example^  though  presumably  as  apt  to  engender  life  as  any 
organic  fluid  that  could  be  suggested,  was  for  a  long  time 
thought  by  Bastian,  as  by  his  predecessors  in  tlie  inquiry,  to 
be  absolutely  proof  against  corruption  if  boiled  and  protected. 
Some  meat  infusions  offered  less  resistance  to  vital  transformation, 
but  still  gave  varying  and  sometimes  small  percentages  of  positive 
results.  Others  again,  such  as  hay  and  turnip  infusions,  Welded 
readily,  though  not  invariably,  to  the  putrefactive  change  even 
when  kept  in  moderate  incubating  temperatures^  while  there  was 
one  preparation,  viz.,  a  strong  infusion  of  turnip  with  a  little^ 
cheese-dust  added,  wliich  was  almost  certain  to  develop  life. 

Not  only  did  different  substances  behave  thus  differently,  but 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  the  very  same  infusion  would  often 
give  negative  results  if  diluted,  when  it  seldom  failed,  if  concen- 
trated, to  undergo  putrefactive  change  vnili  its  regular  accom- 
paniment of  bacterial  life.  By  degrees,  too,  Dr.  Bastian  found  out 
that  infusions  which  remained  sterile  at  such  low  incubating 
temperatures  as  70°  or  80°  Fahr.  would  often  yield  to  the  more 
genial  influence  of  greater  waimth,  and  that  even  the  most 
intractable  would  in  some  instances  succumb  to  a  temperature 
from  115*^  to  122°*  The  impoi-ttmce  of  this  last  element  in  the 
process  was  not  as  fully  ascertained  as  it  is  now  till  after  Dr, 
Sanderson's  investigation,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  specimens  even  of  so  resistant  a  fluid  as  urine,  when  not 
too  decidedly  acid,  are  sometimes  capable  of  producing  life  if 
kept,  after  boiUng  and  sealing,  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  122^. 
No  general  rule  can  yet  be  laid  down  by  which  the  beha\ ' 
any  particular  fluid  may  be  certainly  predicted  from  its  con-  m 

without  actual  trial,  but  Bastian  s  results  agreed  in  the  main  with 
many  older  observations  to  the  effect  that  neutral  or  very  faintly 
alkahno  fluids  would  putrefy  after  boiUng  and  sealing  more 
frequently  and  readily  than  acid  infusions.  Bastian  has  also  made 
the  further  discovery  that  fertility  might  be  prevented  as  much  by 
excess  of  alkaU  as  by  excess  of  acid,  and  that  some  infusions  were 
almost  always  sterile  unless  exact  neutralization  was  secured. 
Notwithstanding  this  approach  to  a  generahzation,  he  obtained 
positive  residts  m  many  instances  from  acid,  from  neutral,  and 
from  alkaline  fluids.  We  may  add  that  he  found  (as  Spallanzani 
and  other  observers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  had  long  before 
dpne)  that  with  most  fluids  a  great  increase  in  the  duration  of  the 
boiling  was  adverse  to  the  subsequent  evolution  of  life,  sometimes 
retarding  its  appearance  fur  many  days  and  sonuf' 
it  altogether;  though  at  the  same  time  ho  asc ^  i  i 
action  of  other  infusions  was  less  oaaly  interfered  with,  and  that 
some  would  putrefy  notwithstanding  exposure  to  aboil*  *  t 
for  one  or  more  hours.     Increase  of  temperature,  and*  u 
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to  some  observers,  even  a  small  increase  beyond  the  boiling 
point,  has  also  been  proved  to  check  life-development,  although 
instances  are  recorded  of  putrefaction  after  exposure  to  such 
considerable  temperatures  as  110°,  125°,  and  even  150°  C. 

The  discussion  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  cases  of 
excessive  or  prolonged  heating  will  be  better  deferred  until  we 
come  to  consider  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  on  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  destroy  life  in  bacteria  or  their 
germs,  if  germs  they  have.  At  this  stage  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  cases  where  the  temperature  was  that  obtained  by 
boiling  maintained  for  a  few  minutes  only. 

When  these  experiments  were  pubUshed  in  1871  and  1872,  the 
scientific  world  naturally  hesitated  to  accept  them  finally  wthout 
confirmation,  the  more  especially  as  they  were  of  a  kind  that 
called  for  very  careful  manipulation  and  pointed  to  a  conclusion 
opposed  to  what  was  then  the  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Among  those  who  had  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  Bastian's  work  was  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson.  To  set  the  matter 
at  rest  a  series  of  fifteen  flasks  were  operated  upon  in  his  presence 
according  to  Bastian's  method. 

Of  these  one  was  rejected  in  consequence  of  having  become 
cracked,  and  of  the  remaining  fourteen,  ten  putrefied  and  pro- 
duced bacteria  and  other  forms  of  life,  while  four  remained  for 
several  days,  and  perhaps,  if  not  then  broken  for  observation,  would 
have  remained  permanently  pure.  Of  the  ten  infusions  which  pro- 
duced life,  two  were  infusions  of  hay,  one  a  strong  infusion  of 
turnip  in  its  naturally  acid  state,  two  similar  infusions  of  turnip 
neutraUzed  with  potash,  two  turnip  with  cheese,  and  three  the 
same  neutralized. 

All  the  vigilance  of  an  observer  as  acute  and  experienced  as 
Dr.  Sanderson  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  flaw  in  these  experi- 
ments ;  and  he  frankly  and  pubhcly  declared  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  previous  doubts,  and  that  it  was  established  to  his 
satisfaction  that  infusions  can  be  prepared  which  are  not  deprived, 
by  an  ebullition  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  of  the  faculty  of 
imdergoing  those  chemical  changes  which  are  characteiized  by 
the  presence  of  swarms  of  bacteria,  and  that  the  development  of 
*these  organisms  can  proceed  with  the  greatest  activity  in  her- 
metically sealed  glass  vessels  from  which  almost  the  whole  of  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling. 

While  this  important  test  was  being  applied  to  Bastian's  work. 
Professors  Huitzinga  of  the  University  of  Groningen,  and  Cohn 
of  Breslau,  and  other  well-known  savans,  had  been  occupying 
themselves  with  similar  investigations,  and  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Sanderson's  notice  Huitzinga*  repeated  the 

•  See  Nature,  20th  March,  1878. 
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turnip  and  cheese  experiments  with  the  same  result.  After  thus 
verifying  Dr.  Bastian's  conclusion,  Huitzinga  made  a  fresh  series 
of  trials,  in  which  the  method  was  slightly  varied.  Instead  of  a 
turnip  infusion,  he  used  a  mixture  of  grapensugar  and  soluble  salts, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  substituted  for  the  insoluble  cheese-dust 
a  small  quantity  of  soluble  peptone.  He  also  employed  diflferent 
means  for  excluding  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  contamination, 
and  closed  his  flasks  by  cementing  on  them  small  discs  of  earthen- 
ware, instead  of  sealing  them  by  heat.  These  alterations  in  the 
process  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  Bacteria  regularly 
appeared  when  the  ingredients  were  used  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, which  Huitzinga  specified.  But  he  added  the  very 
important  observation  that  he  could,  by  altering  the  proportions  of 
the  solutions,  keep  his  fluids  sterile,  although  in  other  respects 
treated  exactly  as  before,  and  he  justly  relied  on  this  differential 
process  as  proving  that  by  his  method  any  previously  existing 
germs  in  the  liquid  were  destroyed  and  perfect  isolation  obtained ; 
for  the  altered  fluids  were  found  as  capable  as  ever  of  developing 
swarms  of  bacteria  if  once  inoculated,  though  they  remained 
barren  when  boiled  and  protected.  More  recently  Professor  Cohn 
of  Breslau,  whose  name  commands  the  highest  confidence  on  this 
class  of  subjects  not  less  in  England  than  in  his  own  country,  has 
directed  his  attention  minutely  to  this  specific  investigation,  and 
he  found*  that  hay  infusions,  when  acid,  became  fertile  afber 
boiling  from  periods  ranging  from  fifteen  to  ninety  minutes,  whilst 
some  similar  infusions  in  the  neutral  state  were  not  rendered 
sterile  by  boiling  for  two  hours,  although  he  inchned  to  account 
for  the  result  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  death  point  had  not  been 
reached  at  the  boiling  temperature,  a  matter  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  on. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  evidence  as  this  would  of  course  be 
overwhelming  imless  met  by  something  like  equivalent  evidence 
on  the  other  side ;  and  before  touching  on  any  of  the  other  facts 
or  theories  involved  in  the  dispute  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  the 
germ  theorists  have  to  say  on  the  single  specific  question  whether 
it  is  possible,  imder  any  circumstances,  for  an  organic  infusion, 
with,  or  without  particles  of  solid  matter  in  suspension,  to  putrefy 
after  having  been  boiled  and  protected  from  contact  with  any 
germs  or  dust  which  may  be  contained  in  the  air.  They  are  not 
quite  agreed  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given.  None  of  them  deny, 
and  most  of  them  have  expressly  or  imphcitly  admitted,  that  a 
turnip  and  cheese  infusion  will  often  produce  bacteria  under  the 
specified  conditions.  Some  of  them  still  maintain  that  life  never 
appears  in  any  infusion  so  treated  from  which  solid  particles  are 
excluded,  while  others  hmit  their  denial  to  acid  infusions,  and 

•  Beitrage  zur  Biolog^e  der  Pflanzeo,  1876,  p.  259. 
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acknowledge  that  some  neutral  or  sUghtly  alkaline  fluids  will 
putrefy,  notwithstanding  previous  boiling  and  adequate  protection. 
How  these  various  conclusions  are  interpreted  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  germ  theory  school  we  shall  consider  further  on. 
For  the  present  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  simple  question  of 
fact.  In  marshalling  the  proofs  on  this  side  we  must  give  the  first 
place  to  Pasteur,  not  only  as  due  to  his  distinguished  position,  but 
because  in  order  of  time  he  preceded  almost  all  of  the  modem 
inquirers,  not  excepting  Bastian. 

Pasteur  operated  for  the  most  part  upon  a  rather  limited  selection 
of  fluids.  His  favourite  medium  was  yeast  water  sweetened  in  a 
certain  definite  way,  which  he  used  so  frequently  that  it  acquired 
the  specific  designation  of  "Pasteur's  fluid."  Nearly  all  his  other 
experiments  were  made  with  milk,  with  urine,  or  with  Pasteur's 
fluid,  rendered  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  fluid  in  its  original  state  being  of  an  acid 
character.  Urine,  also,  was  of  course  acid,  and  milk  somewhat 
alkaline.  Pasteur's  method  of  excluding  contamination  was,  in 
general,  by  allowing  the  approach  of  air  only  through  heated 
tubes,  the  more  perfect  plan  of  hermetically  sealing  having  been 
rejected  by  him  apparently  from  considerations  of  convenience. 
In  some  cases,  also,  he  used  plugs  of  cotton  wool  or  bent  tubes  for 
the  same  purpose  of  excluding  air-dust,  and  he  seems  to  have 
placed  a  reliance  on  these  methods  to  which,  in  other  hands,  they 
have  scarcely  shown  themselves  entitled.  He  boiled  his  fluids 
from  two  to  five  minutes  only,  and  used  an  incubating  temperature 
of  from  25°  to  30°  C.  (77°  to  86°  Fahr.).  The  details  of  his 
principal  investigation  are  given  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie,"  3rd 
series,  volmne  64,  published  in  the  year  1862. 

The  results  obtained  were  that  Pasteur's  fluid  and  urine  always 
remained  sterile,  while  milk  and  the  neutralized  Pasteur's  fluid 
always  putrefied.  He  reversed  these  last  results  by  superheating 
the  alkaline  fluids  up  to  temperatures  of  from  100°  to  110®  C.  (105° 
being  the  heat  ordinarily  employed)  a  circumstance  which  will 
deserve  much  consideration  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
bacterial  death-point.  There  exists  no  very  definite  account  of  any 
confirmation  of  these  experiments,  but  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  verified  by  Bastian  and  others  as  regards  the  temperature 
of  100°  C,  and  they  derive  great  weight  from  the  acknowledged 
experimental  skill  of  M.  Pasteur. 

The  only  other  expeiiments  to  which  we  need  refer,  on  the 
point  now  imder  consideration,  are  the  very  elaborate  series  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Tyndall  since  the  Bastian-Sanderson  report. 
These  like  Pasteur's  have  not  been  precisely  repeated,  but  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  position  is  such  as  to  render  a  careful  discussion, 
even  of  his  isolated  work,  extremely  interesting.    It  is  perhaps  to 
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be  inferred  from  the  emphasis  with  which  Professor  TjTifla0 
restricts  his  statenienis  to  purely  liquid  infusions*  that  h»> 
gone  over  and  confinoed  Babtian*s  turnip  and  cheese  experiment 
but  he  did  at  one  time  (whatever  he  does  now)  maintain  that  no 
purely  liquid  infnsion,  whether  acid  or  alkahne,  could  putrefy 
boiled  and  protected  frora  the  contact  of  atmospheric  du6t>. 
experiments  were  conducted  in  t^vo  series,  one  described  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  early  in  187r>,  pubUshed  in  a  more 
mature  fomi  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  fur  that  year^ 
and  the  other  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
the  19th  January  in  the  present  year,  a  report  of  which  aj  ) 

in  the   Bntwh   Mtdical  Journal   of  January   27th.     The    i  \ 

method  employed  was  to  cement  a  large  number  of  test-tube© 
through    the    bottom   of    a   box    \nth    their    lower   ends    pre 
truding  so  as  to   admit  of  the  application   of  heat.     The    bo3 
was  closed    and    made    air-tight,    and  a  pipette  provided    for 
filling  the  tubes  with  such  organic  i3uids  as  might  be    il     '      '. 
The    air    Avithin    the    box    was,    as    the    Professor    con^  i. 

absolutely  purified  from  germs  by  subsidence,  the  interior  of  the 
box  being  coated  with  glycerine,  to  imprison  whatever  du« 
might  fall  upon  it,  and  the  completion  of  this  process  was  deter 
mined  by  the  use  of  the  electric  beam.  A  connection  with  tb& 
outer  air  was  established  throngh  bent  tubes  and  plugs  of  cottoa^ 
wool,  which  were  thought  to  aflbrd  adequate  protection  agaii 
the  intrusion  of  genninal  matter.  Why  this  roimdabout  and 
tm certain  method  of  procedure  was  preferred  to  much  *  '  r 
well-known  means  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  in  the  first  r 
experiments  it  led  to  no  catastrophe.  Various  infusions  were 
inserted  in  the  test-tubes  by  means  of  the  pipette,  which 
carefully  guarded  against  the  passage  of  air  otherwise  than^ 
through  wool.  The  tubes  were  heated  for  a  few  miantes  by" 
immersion  in  an  oil  bath,  and  left  in  the  laboratory  to  evolve  life 
if  they  could.  The  temperature  of  incubation  was  not  taken,  but 
Professor  Tyudall  stated  afterwards  that  a  temperature  of  90*^ 
Fahr,  was  **  generally  attainable**  in  the  laboratory,  and  that  on 
mild  days  and  iji  favourable  positions  the  temperature  to  which  th^ 
infusions  were  subjected  reached  over  100*^.  All  of  them  remained 
barren,  including  any  neutral  solutions  among  them,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur,  ought  to  have  putrefied.  In  the  present  year  tlie  same^ 
experiment  was  repeated  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  the  opposita 
result*     Most  of  the  infusions  became  putrid,  in  some  it!  - 

more  rapidly  than  what  were  intended  to  be  precisely  r 

infusions  exposed  to  the  outside  air.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
witli  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  pipette,  which  had  taller^ J 
under  suspicion  from  the  conduct  of  the  infusions,  but  still  witl 
the  same  result.    Then  the  incoming  air  was  cleansed  not  only  by 
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the  wool  filter,  but  by  calcining  it  by  means  of  red-hot  platinum^ 
but  still  with  no  change  in  the  result.  Another  box  was  then 
experimented  on  at  Kew,  and  this  time  the  infusions  remained 
pure  with  one  exception,  after  having  been  kept  for  a  time — ^not, 
we  think,  specified — in  a  temperature  varying  from  80°  to  a  little 
over  90°,  a  degree  of  incubating  heat  not  the  most  favourable,  but 
which  has  very  often  been  found  sufficient  to  develop  life.  The 
conflicting  results  of  these  experiments  were  ingeniously  accoimted 
for  by  Professor  Tyndall — the  failure  at  Kew  being  ascribed  to  a 
pin-hole,  and  those  at  the  Royal  Institution  to  the  insufficiency  of 
bent  tubes,  cotton-plugs,  and  red-hot  platinum  to  keep  out  or  kill 
living  germs  at  Albemarle  Street,  though  they  are  still  relied  on 
as  sufficient  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  were  foimd  so  last  year  in 
the  Royal  Institution  itself.  The  special  theory  resorted  to  to 
explain  the  contrast  between  the  experiments  at  tlie  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  the  two  successive  years,  is  that  in  1877  that  atmosphere 
was  charged  with  bacterial  germs  in  such  excess  as  to  be  proof 
against  subsidence,  burning,  and  plugging,  and  that  this  excess 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution 
some  old  hay  was  to  be  found.  How  far  this  deserves  considera^ 
tion  as  a  working  hypothesis  is  a  question  which  admits  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  but  Professor  Tyndall  would  scarcely  ask  us  to 
accept  it  without  proof  as  the  real  explanation.  Why  bacterial 
germs  in  excess  should  make  their  way  through  a  sieve  ordinaiily 
close  enough  to  exclude  them,  is  not  apparent.  Neither  is  it 
quite  obvious  why  the  red-hot  platinum,  which  would  burn  up  all 
the  germs  in  ordinary  air,  should  fail  to  do  so  when  the  contamina- 
tion was  excessive.  And  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  subsidence 
of  small  particles  from  the  air  is  at  all  hiudered  by  increasing 
their  number ;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  a  very  serious 
matter  to  an  observer  furnished,  as  Professor  Tyndall  is,  with  an 
optical  method  of  testing  the  purity  of  air  so  deUcate  as  to  deter- 
mine the  instant  when  the  last  particle  of  germinal  or  other  matter 
has  deposited  itself.  Even  when  these  difficulties  are  got  over, 
there  is  no  warrant  that  we  know  of  for  assuming  that  old  dry 
hay  will  fill  the  air  with  swarms  of  bacterium  germs.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  at  present  rather  points  to  the  hypothesis  that 
desiccation  would  be  fatal  to  bacteria  and  their  germs,  if  they  have 
any.  No  doubt  it  is  time,  as  the  Professor  pointed  out,  that  hard 
dry  seeds  will  stand  an  amount  of  heat  which  would  utterly  destroy 
them  when  they  were  once  soaked  through.  Many  persons  would 
probably  be  able  to  confirm  his  experience,  that  a  very  dry  pea 
may  be  boiled  for  hours  before  the  moisture  penetrates  its  hard 
coating ;  and  it  is  common  knowledge  now  that  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  dry  heat  will  not  destroy  the  power  of  germination  in 
seeds,  which  would  yield  at  once  to  a  moist  temperature  muoh 
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bdaw  liie  boiHog  point.  B<Hfiiiga  pea.thereforev8eeinsa  acaic^ 
eonehuive  proof  that  bacterial  germs,  if  di£re  are  anj,  can 
anrrire  danccation  and  mdnration,  that  they  are  fieehr  giTen  off 
in  thin  protected  state  from  old  hay,  and  that  ^iien  thev  get  into 
the  air  they  hare  a  ^>ecial  power,  not  poaKseed  by  their  moister 
brethren,  of  resisting  subsidence,  penetrating  cotton  wool,  and 
enduring  the  contact  of  air  calcined  by  red-hot  platinum.  All  this 
may  be  worked  out  some  day,  but  it  will  need  something  more 
than  boiled  peas  or  dried  seeds  to  establidi  it.  The  true  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  two  series  of  experiments  seems  to  be  that 
the  discrepancy  has  arisen  from  some  canse  which  neither  the 
pnblic  nor  the  Professor  himself  have  as  yet  any  tmstworthy 
means  of  so  much  as  guessing  at.  The  wise  course  would  be  to 
abandon  for  the  future  the  unsatisfactory  and  complicated 
machinery  employed  in  Professor  Tyndall's  mode  of  experimen- 
tation, and  to  resort  to  simpler  means  of  excluding  atmospheric 
dust ;  and  as  to  the  conflicting  experiments  of  1876  to  1877,  to 
let  them  drop  quietly  out  of  the  argument  until  explained,  the 
more  especially  as,  in  the  case  of  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  fluids, 
many  of  them  contradict  the  orthodox  germ  theorist,  Pasteur, 
quite  as  emphatically  as  they  do  such  heretics  as  Bastian  and 
Huitzinga,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mysterious  Dr.  Sanderson,  whom 
we  dare  not  class  either  among  the  orthodox  or  the  unbelievers, 
but  who,  whatever  his  theories  maybe,  has  borne  manly  testimony 
to  tho  factH  which  he  has  observed. 

A  very  much  more  important  statement  is  contained  in  the  paper  in 
tin;  PhiloHopliical  Transactions  of  1876, into  which  Professor  T^Tidall 
oxj)an Jf-d  liiH  lecture  of  that  year.  There  it  is  distinctly  though 
!)ri(;fly  alleged  that  Professor  Tyndall  has  repeated  the  Bastian- 
Sandei'Hon  process,  and  that  with  purely  liquid  infusions  he  foimd 
in  multiplied  experiments  that  they  remained  uniformly  barren. 
His  own  explanation  last  year  was  that  Dr.  Bastian  had  allowed 
th(5  p;raveHt  errors  to  invade  his  experimental  work,  that  the  Ufe 
to  which  Dr.  Sanderson  testified  in  the  case  of  the  purely  liquid 
infuHions  arose  from  errors  of  manipulation,  and  this  year  he  adds 
that  even  the  celebrated  Professor  Cohn  appears  to  have  no 
ad(^(piate  notion  of  the  care  necessarj'  to  be  taken  in  experiments 
of  tluH  kind.  To  bo  consistent  he  ought  to  have  attributed  the 
samo  earelesHness  to  Pasteur  when  he  obtained  life  in  boiled 
neutralized  fluids,  a  feat  which  Professor  Tyndall  declares  im- 
possible when  due  precautions  are  used,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  even  to  himself  for  overlooldng  the  possible  maUgnant 
influence  of  old  hay.  The  worst  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  is 
not  merely  that  it  ^e  resorted  to  on  one  side  as  well  as 

on  the  other,  bv  >ds  to  restore  the  habit  of  thought 

idb  0«  for  many  centuries — ^the  habit  of 
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appealing  to  authority  in  place  of  facts.  Professor  Tyndall 
may  or  may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  on  the  right  side,  but 
we  crave  some  other  reason  for  it  than  the  mere  assertion  that 
his  undoubtedly  high  authority  as  an  experimentalist  (backed  by 
Pasteur  as  to  part  of  his  experiments  and  contradicted  by  him  as 
to  the  rest)  entitles  him  to  treat  with  contempt  the  counter 
authority  of  Bastian,  Sanderson,  Huitzinga,  and  Cohn. 

At  present  the  case  stands  thus: — The  same  experiment  has 
been  performed  by  many  competent  and  well-known  men,  and 
strangely  enough  with  discordant  results.  Would  not  the  natural 
solution  to  such  a  difficulty  be  for  them  to  work,  as  Dr.  Sander- 
8on  and  Dr.  Bastian  did,  together,  and  let  the  world  know  the 
result,  rather  than  to  hold  aloof  in  barren  self-assertion.  This 
simple  course  would  reveal  at  once  the  as  yet  undetected  variations 
in  manipulation  which  must  lie  at  the  root  of  discrepant  results, 
and  one  necessary  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  settlement  of 
the  greatest  problem  which  now  divides  the  scientific  world. 

The  evidence  on  the  point  which  has  hitherto  been  examined 
may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

1.  It  is  established  beyond  dispute  that  a  turnip  infusion,  with 

cheese-dust  added,  will  produce  life  after  having  been 
boiled  and  protected  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  or 
anything  it  may  contain. 

2.  The  like  fact  has   been  ascertained    by   Huitzinga   when 

soluble  peptone  was  substituted  for  cheese-dust,  and  no 
counter  experiments  on  this  point  have  ever  been  made 
pubUc. 

3.  The  like  fact  with  reference  to  other  purely  liquid  infusions 

has  been  alleged  by  Bastian,  acknowledged  after  jealous 
scrutiny  by  Sanderson,  confirmed  by  Huitzinga  and  Cohn, 
and  (when  the  solution  is  not  acid)  by  Pasteur,  the  chief  of 
the  germ  theory  school.      But   Bastian's  conclusions  and 
Pasteur's    conclusions    are    equally    denied  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  his  own  unconfirmed 
experiments. 
A  theory  was  once  started  to  the  efi^ect  that  the  fertility  of  the 
turnip  and  cheese  mixture  might  be  due  to  the  hypothetical  fact 
that  minute  fragments  of  cheese-dust  would  protect  any  germs 
within  them  from  attaining  the  temperature    of  boiling   water 
during  a  period  of  five  or  ten  minutes.     To  any  one  who  ever 
boiled  an  egg  this  notion  will  seem  too    childish   to  need  an 
answer ;  and,  if  there  were  anything  in  it,  it  would  avail  nothing 
for  the  germ  theorists  until  they  had  displaced  Huitzinga's  conclu- 
sion that  soluble  peptone  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  cheese. 
On  the  balance    of  evidence   as   it  now  stands  there  seems 
little  to  justify  a  doubt  that  organic  substances,  after  being  raised 
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to  212°  Fahr.,  will  often  produce  life,  though  protected  from  all 
access  of  germs  from  without.  But  this  proposition  is  very  far 
from  establishing  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  To  do 
so  it  is  needful  also  to  prove  the  further  proposition  that  a  moist 
temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  not  only  in 
bacteria  but  in  any  germs  which  they  may  throw  off;  and  this 
is  beyond  question  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  outset  there  is  this  puzzle.  We  know  that  bacteria 
ordinarily  multiply  by  fission.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
may  not  also  multiply  by  germs.  K  they  do,  these  germs  are 
ultra- microscopic  objects,  though  possibly  discernible,  en  masses  by 
the  aid  of  Tyndall's  electric  beam.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
therefore,  that  except  from  analogy  we  can  know  nothing  about 
the  qualities  of  such  hypothetical  germs,  and  are  utterly  unable  to 
predicate  what  their  powere  of  resisting  heat  may  be.  But  science 
is  not  quite  so  helpless  as  this.  When  bacteria  are  clouding  a 
fluid  with  their  rapid  increase  it  may  not  imwarrantably  be 
supposed  that  there  are  present  the  parents  and  their  germs  in 
eveiy  stage.  If,  therefore,  we  can  find  the  temperature  which 
will  destroy  the  reproductive  power  of  such  a  fluid,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  we  have  discovered  the  heat  which  will  kill 
or  (what  is  absolutely  the  same  thing  for  the  purposes  of  our 
investigation)  render  inert  any  germs  which  they  may  be  capable 
of  engendering.  But  when  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  there 
is  yet  another :  What  test  can  we  apply  to  determine  whether 
such  death  has  been  produced  ?  If  we  place  them  in  a  suit- 
able nutritive  fluid,  and  the  bacterial  colony  is  found  to  increase 
and  multiply,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  population  is 
the  oflspring  of  germs  undestroyed  by  the  heat  apphed  or  the 
Je  novo  product  of  the  matrix  fluid  itself?  Once  assume  as  a 
stai-ting-point  the  genn  theoiy,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
death-point  of  bacterium  germs  is  the  simplest  tiling  in  the 
world.  If  life  appeare  in  the  fluid  inoculated  with  them,  say 
at  once  that  it  is  due  to  the  germs,  and  that  the  heat  was  not 
enough  to  kill  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  remains 
barren  after  the  genus  have  been  introduced,  it  follows  that  the 
heat  was  fatal.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  vaUdity  of  the 
germ  theory,  it  is  obvious  that  no  such  petitio  principii  can  be  for  a 
moment  admitted,  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  was  only  by  tliis  de- 
liciously  naive  reasoning  that  Pasteur  supported  his  view  of  the  vital 
resistance  of  bacterial  germs.  He  found  that  one  or  two  acid  fluids 
w4th  which  he  worked  would  not  putrefy  after  being  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  he  inferred  (so  far  legitimately  enough)  that  no 
germ  could  (in  such  a  fluid)  sustain  the  temperature  of  100°  €• 
He  also  found  that  one  or  two  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluids 
woidd  putrefy  after  boiling,  though  they  failed  to  do  so  if  heated 
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to  110^  or  even  105^  He  thereupon  straightway  assumed  that 
putrefaction  could  not  come  without  germs,  and  therefore  declared 
that  germs  heated  in  these  non-acid  fluids  could  survive  a  tem- 
perature of  100*',  though  they  succumbed  to  a  slightly  greater 
heat.  Of  course  this  inference  was  idle  while  the  germ  theory 
itself  was  in  question,  and  some  independent  method  of  fixing  the 
death-point  remained  to  be  discovered,  if  ever  it  was  to  be  fixed 
at  all. 

If  it  were  only  possible  to  find  a  test-fluid  which  never  en- 
gendered Ufe  unless  previously  inoculated  with  breeding  bac- 
teria, and  never  failed  to  do  so  when  it  was  so  inoculated,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  We  should  then  possess  a  reagent  by 
which  to  test  the  existence  of  bacterial  life,  germinal  or  otherwise, 
as  readily  as  arsenic  or  oxaUc  acid  can  be  detected  by  the  appro- 
priate chemical  tests.  Fortunately  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
fluids  of  this  quality.  There  are  solutions  of  chemical  salts  in 
which  a  drop  of  putrefying  fluid  will  produce  rapid  and  visible 
multiphcation  of  bacteria,  although  the  test-fluid,  if  left  to  itself 
and  protected  from  contamination,  will  never  engender  them. 
Similar  test-fluids  may  be  produced  by  suitable  treatment  of  some 
organic  infusions,  among  them  rather  weak  solutions  of  turnip  and 
hay.  Here,  then,  the  test  is  furnished,  and  nothing  is  simpler 
than  to  ascertain  the  temperature  which  will  destroy  bacterial 
life.  Take  a  mass  of  putrefying  Uquid  in  which  bacteria  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  Inoculate  the  test-fluid  with  a  drop  of  the 
mixture — ^bacteria,  germs  and  all — ^heat  it  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture, and  see  whether  multiplication  follows.  If  it  becomes  cloudy 
in  a  day  or  two,  you  are  sure  that  the  inoculating  drop  contained 
living  bacteria  or  their  germs,  and  that  the  heat  applied  was  short 
of  the  death-point  in  the  particular  fluid  used.  If  the  test-fluid 
remains  clear,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  heat  has  sufficed  to  kill 
all  life,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  reproductive  life,  within  it.  The  inves- 
tigation was  pursued  in  this  way  by  Dr.  Bastian.*  The  results 
are  very  remarkable.  They  show  that  when  the  fluid  employed, 
whether  a  saJine  solution,  an  acid  turnip,  or  neutral  hay  infusion, 
was  heated  above  158°  Fahr.,  the  bacteria  and  germs  within  it 
absolutely  lost  the  power  of  multiplication,  while,  if  heated  only 
to  130°,  they  always  retained  vitality.  The  precise  heat  which 
produced  sterility  in  different  fluids  varied  between  these  limits, 
but  158°  was  found  to  be  the  maximum  temperature  which  a 
growing  and  multiplying  swarm  of  bacteria,  with  their  families 
and  their  germs,  could  in  any  of  these  cases  survive. 

These  experiments  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  re- 
peated.   They  cannot,  therefore,  rank  with  confirmed  investiga 

•  Erolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life,  pp.  79—129. 
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tions ;  but  of  course  no  germ  theorist  who  has  not  gone  over  the 
same  ground  with  inconsistent  results  can  be  heard  to  dispute 
their  accuracy.  Outside  inquirers  may  legitimately  reserve  their 
unqualified  acceptance  until  the  work  has  been  repeated  and  the 
conclusions  confirmed  by  independent  investigators;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  least  as  a  prima  facie  truth, 
that  in  certain  turnip  and  hay  infusions,  no  less  than  in  solutions 
of  mineral  salts,  a  temperature  of  54°  short  of  the  boiling-point  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  Ufe  of  bacteria  and  any  germs  of  bacteria. 

Coupling  this  conclusion  with  the  results  before  discussed  of 
the  experiments  on  boiled  and  protected  fluids,  the  spontaneous 
generation  theory  would  follow  as  a  mere  matter  of  logic.  If  all 
reproductive  life  in  a  putrefying  hay  or  turnip  infusion  is  killed  by 
a  temperature  of  158°,  and  yet  another  infusion  of  the  same  sub- 
stances (differing  only  in  strength  and  in  some  particulars  of 
treatment)  can  produce  life  after  being  boiled  and  protected 
from  contamination,  that  life  must  have  come  from  something 
other  than  germs,  or,  in  other  words,  must  have  arisen  de  novo. 
Still  it  is  prudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  observations  which  have 
remained  for  a  year  or  two  unquestioned  may  be  disputed  and 
possibly  displaced;  and,  however  irresistible  the  ad  hominem 
arguments  may  be  against  opponents  who  have  not  ventured  to 
grapple  with  these  death-point  experiments,  the  final  verdict  of 
science  will  not  be  given,  and  ought  not  to  be  given,  without 
further  confirmation,  or  until  full  time  has  been  allowed  for 
some  champion  of  the  germ  theory  to  enter  the  hsts  and  combat 
experimental  conclusions  which,  while  they  stand,  are  fatal  to 
his  creed. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  some  approach  to  such  a  struggle 
has  been  recently  made.  It  has  taken  the  form,  not  indeed  of  a 
direct  impeachment  of  the  specific  results  last  referred  to,  but  still 
of  a  definite  issue  which  involves  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
question.  The  challenger  in  this  instance  is  Pasteur  himself,  the 
Achilles  of  liis  host.  His  opponent  we  need  scarcely  say  is  Bas- 
tian,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  opposing  faction.  And  the 
precise  dispute  is  this.  It  had  long  been  recognized  on  both  sides 
that  heating,  and  especially  prolonged  heating,  beyond  the  boiling 
point,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  check  subsequent  putrefaction ; 
and  the  germ  theoiists  very  fairly  made  a  great  point  of  this.  It 
was  an  obviously  natural  inference  that  if  an  infusion  would  vivify 
after  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100°,  and  failed  to  do  so  if  the 
previous  heating  were  carried  up  to  105°,  110°,  120°,  or  150°,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  various  fluids,  the  positive  results 
obtained  ^vith  the  lower  temperature  were  due  to  the  sui-vival  of 
gei-ms,  while  the  negative  results,  often  brought  about  by  severer 
heating,  showed  that  in  those  cases  the  death-point  had  been 
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reached.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  supporters  of  spon- 
taneous generation  was  at  first  sight  much  less  attractive.  They 
said  that  the  modifying  effect  of  super-heating  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  destruction  of  germs,  which  were  dead  long  before  the 
boiling-point  was  reached,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
disintegrating  changes,  set  up  by  the  high  temperature,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  indispose  the  fluid  for  vital  transformation.  If 
Bastian's  death-point  experiments  should  be  finally  established, 
this  last  view  must  be  accepted  as  the  only  doctrine  which  is 
compatible  with  them ;  but  the  germ  theoristi^  though  they  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  displace  the  results  of  that  investigation 
(as  for  the  sake  of  settling  a  knotty  scientific  question  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  soon  muster  courage  to  do),  have  held  firmly 
to  their  old  notion,  and  Pasteur  especially  has  reiterated  of 
late  the  formula  which  he  propounded  in  1862,  that  germs  are 
killed  in  acid  fluids  at  100°  C,  while  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline 
fluids  exercise  a  protective  influence  during  the  heating  which 
enables  any  germs  within  them  to  endure  a  temperature  of  a  few 
degrees  more.  Even  in  these  fluids  he  maintained,  and  still 
maintains,  that  all  germs  are  certainly  deprived  of  life  or  of 
fecundity — ^the  only  practicable  test  of  life — ^by  a  temperature  of 
110°.  An  example  of  an  undoubted  fact  pointing  in  this  direction 
is  afforded  by  the  behaviour  of  urine,  which  is,  in  its  normal  state, 
an  acid  fluid.  K  boiled  in  its  natural  condition  for  a  very  few 
minutes  and  then  protected,  it  seldom  (until  quite  recently  it  was 
thought  never)  evolves  bacterial  life.  If  it  has  first  been  rendered 
neutral,  or  about  neutral,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkah  before  boil- 
ing, it  is  now  known  often  to  prove  fertile.  Pasteur's  theory  would 
ascribe  this  to  his  assumed  fact  that  germs  can  bear  a  higher 
temperature  in  neutral  than  in  acid  fluids. 

All  that  was  needed  in  this  case  to  test  the  truth  of  Pasteur's 
doctrine  about  the  protective  power  of  neutral  fluids,  was  to 
boil  the  urine  in  its  acid  state,  which,  according  to  Pasteur 
himself,  would  kill  all  previously  existing  germs,  and  then  add 
the  alkaU  afterwards,  and  see  if  it  would  not  be  equally  efficacious 
in  promoting  the  evolution  of  life.  If  it  proved  so,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  Pasteur's  plausible  theory  on  the  point.  Accordingly, 
Bastian  devised  a  very  pretty  arrangement  for  testing  the  question. 
He  placed  in  one  of  his  retorts  a  measured  quantity  of  urine  of 
ascertained  acidity ;  he  then  prepared  a  small  tube,  into  which  he 
poured  a  quantity  of  Kquor  potass,  somewhat  less  than  enough 
to  neutralize  the  urine.  The  proportion  which  he  foimd  to  give 
the  best  results  was  about  three-fourths  of  the  neutrahzing  dose. 
Having  done  this,  he  sealed  the  small  tube  in  the  blow-pipe, 
drawing  out  the  end  sumciently  to  cause  it  to  break  readily  with 
a  smart  tap.    The  potash  tube  thus  prepared  was  heated  for  a 
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long  time,  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours,  in  water 
which  was  kept  boiling  with  the  object  of  destroying  any  life,  if 
life  there  could  be,  in  the  Uquor  potass  and  the  air  within  the 
tube.  After  this  the  tube  was  dropped  with  its  thinned  end 
downwards,  gently  into  the  retort,  which  was  then  boiled  and 
hermetically  sealed  in  the  usual  way.  After  coohng,  the  retort 
was  briskly  shaken,  so  as  to  break  the  point  of  the  small  tube  and 
allow  the  contained  fluid  to  mix  with  and  neutraUze  the  urine.  A 
number  of  retorts  thus  prepared  were  placed  in  a  bath  kept  at  a 
high  incubating  temperature,  about  122°,  together  with  one  (or 
sometimes  more),  in  whicli  the  potash  tube  was  left  unbroken,  as 
a  control  experiment.  After  a  day  or  two,  or  even  less,  the 
contents  of  the  retorts  which  had  been  neutmUzed  almost  in- 
variably putrefied  just  as  it  was  kno^vn  they  would  have  done  if 
the  alkah  had  been  added  before  the  boiling,  while  the  still  acid 
urine  in  the  control  flask  remained  permanently  barren.  It 
followed  that  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  alkaU  was  due  to  some 
chemical  or  other  molecular  action,  and  not  to  its  supposed  power 
of  warding  offbeat,  and  the  experiment,  coupled  with  the  univer- 
sally accepted  fact  that  all  germs  perish  in  urine  boiled  in  its 
natural  state,  left  apparently  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  life  had  appeared  de  novo  in  the  neutralized  fluid.  We 
may  mention  that  the  reduction  above  mentioned  in  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor  po^r.Co  below  the  neutralizing  proportion  was  at  first 
adopted  empirically,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  needed  only  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  pai-t  of  the  contents  of  the  retorts  during  the 
process  of  boiling.  Another  and  probably  more  potent  reason  is, 
that  the  urine  may  undergo  changes  wliich  reduce  its  acidity  not 
only  while  exposed  to  boiling  heat,  but  at  a  slower  rate  during 
the  whole  time  that  it  remains  in  the  more  moderate  temperature 
of  the  incubating  bath.  There  seems,  however,  no  present  reason 
to  doubt  that  exact  neutralization  is  the  state  in  wliich  putrefaction 
most  readily  occure,  and,  to  ensure  that,  it  is  safer  to  keep  the  supply 
of  hquor  potass  below  than  above  the  mark,  because  in  the  former 
case  the  acidity  would  gradually  come  down  to  the  neutral  point, 
while  anything  like  an  excess  of  all^ali  has  been  fomidas  fatal  as 
an  excess  of  acid  to  the  production  of  life. 

This  experiment  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  than  Pasteur,  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  controversy 
for  many  years,  rushed  again  into  the  fray.  He  repeated  Bastian's 
experiment,  and  confirmed  his  observation.  But  he  did  not  yet 
give  up  his  theory.  Instead  of  that,  he  tendered  the  only  explana- 
tion open  to  him,  and  said  that  the  hfe  proceeded  from  germs  left 
unkilled  in  the  Uquor  pot  'lough  kept  at  a  boiling  heat 

for  a  long  tiiP'^     ^e  re]  leriment  with  some  altera- 

tiODfl^  the  pr  ^  ^^^re  solid  potash  in  place 
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of  Kquor  potass.  This  time  he  obtained  no  life,  which  Bastian 
attributed  to  an  excessive  dose  of  alkali.  Ultimately,  after  a  lively 
correspondence,  the  French  savant  challenged  our  countryman  to 
repeat  his  experiment  with  this  variation,  that  the  potash  tube 
should  be  heated  either  for  twenty  minutes  to  110°  C,  or  for  five 
minutes  to  130°.  The  next  issue  of  the  "  Comptes  Rendus  "  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Bastian  stating  that  he  had  done  what  Pasteur 
required  in  the  way  of  heating  and  more,  having  kept  his  potash 
tubes  at  110°  C.  for  twenty  hours  instead  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  that  he  obtained  just  the  same  results  €ts  before.  This  brought 
from  Pasteur  a  letter  in  English  to  the  Lancet^  vehemently  asserting 
that  such  results  were  impossible  ;  and  by  a  strange  oversight,  for 
which  the  translator  is,  we  hope,  solely  responsible,  declaiing  that 
though  Bastian  can  undoubtedly  succeed  in  his  experiment  with  a 
temperature  of  100^,  he  has  done  nothing  but  repeat  Pasteur's 
own  old  experiment,  and  confirm  his  theory,  announced  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  the  sterilization  of  organic  fluids,  when  they  are 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  requires  a  temperature  higher  than 
100°  C.  It  is  odd  that  the  writer  or  the  translator  should  not 
have  appreciated  the  crucial  distinction  between  neutraUzing  the 
fluid  for  protection  of  Uve  germs  before  the  boiling  and  neutralizing 
it  afterwards,  when  on  the  common  hypothesis  the  germs  were 
already  dead.  But  angry  men  sometimes  are  a  Uttle  blind.  In 
<;onclusion  he  annoimces  that  the  Academy  have  at  his  request 
appointed  a  Commission  composed  of  MM.  Dumas,  Milne-Edwards, 
and  Boussingault,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  condoles  with 
his  opponent  on  his  approaching  condemnation. 

With  abundant  chivalry  our  countryman  instantly  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  offered  to  repeat  his  experiments  in  the  presence 
of  the  Commission,  provided  that  a  satisfactory  programme  should 
be  arranged  beforehand  to  insure  him  a  fair  opportunity  of 
presenting  and  proving  his  case.  Those  who  remember  the 
history  of  a  former  French  Commission  on  the  very  same  subject, 
on  which  two  of  the  present  Commissioners  served,  may  be 
excused  for  doubting  whether  the  guarantees  for  a  fair  and  open 
investigation  which  were  refused  to  MM.  Pouchet,  Joly,  and 
Musset  will  be  conceded  to  an  Englishman  who  presumes  to 
question  the  infallibility  of  Pasteur.  The  three  French  savaiis 
who  then  disputed  Pasteur's  views  were  placed  under  such 
restrictions  by  the  course  of  procedure  laid  down  for  them  by 
the  Commissioners  that  they  considered  it  due  to  their  dignity  to 
retire.  The  abortive  Commission  ended,  as  it  is  Hkely  this  will 
end,  in  an  eo?  parte  heaiing.  It  is  possible  iadeed  that  MM.  Dumas 
and  Milne-Edwards  may  think  that  more  generosity  is  due  to  a 
foreigner  who  ventures  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  from  which 
every  one  who  inclines  to  his  side  of  the  controversy  has  been 
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eliminated.  If  they  are  disposed  to  allow  of  a  fair  preliminary  pro- 
gramme, and  to  concede  the  guarantee  of  publicity,  it  is  conceivable 
that  an  interesting  investigation  may  result ;  but  if  it  is  really 
desired  to  obtain  a  verdict  which  will  carry  weight  elsewhere 
than  in  Paris,  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  the  distinguished  8av<m8^ 
already  nominated  some  who  are  less  committed  to  Pasteur's  views 
and  less  detzzled  by  the  glamour  of  his  great  reputation.  We 
doubt  much  whether  Pasteur  would,  even  with  the  strongest 
guarantees,  consent  to  appear  before  three  English  believers  in 
spontaneous  generation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
vexed  questions  of  fact  have  not  long  before  this  been  submitted 
to  an  impartial  English  tribunal.  There  are  competent  men 
enough  for  the  purpose  on  each  side,  and,  what  is  still  better,  there 
are  to  be  found  able  scientific  men,  versed  in  this  kind  of  investi- 
gation, who  have  committed  themselves"to  neither  view,  and  have 
maintained  an  attitude  of  philosophical  reserve.  With  such 
materials  at  hand,  backed  by  our  English  love  of  fair  play,  it  would 
be  very  hard  if  we  could  not  produce  at  home  a  better  and  feirer 
tribunal  than  that  which  M.  Pasteur  has  proposed.  Is  not 
the  Comity  of  Science  capable  of  bringing  about  some  such 
arrangement  ? 

Inquirer^ 
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IX  REPLY  TO  3IR.  MiVTTHEW  ARNOLD. 


WE  have  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Falkland.  Carlyle's  sneer  at  him  has  always  seemed  to 
us  about  the  most  painful  thing  in  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  Our 
knowledge  of  his  pubUc  Ufe  is  meagre,  and  is  derived  mainly  from 
a  writer  under  whose  personal  influence  he  acted,  who  is  specially 
responsible  for  the  most  questionable  step  that  he  took,  and  on 
whose  veracity,  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  history,  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed.  But  we  cannot  doubt  his  title  to 
our  admiration  and  our  love.  Of  his  character  as  a  friend,  as  a 
host,  and  as  the  centre  of  a  literary  circle,  we  have  a  picture 
almost  peerless  in  social  history.  He  seems  to  have  presented  in 
a  very  attractive  form  the  combination — rare  now,  though  not  rare 
in  that  age,  especially  among  the  great  Puritan  chiefs — of  practical 
activity  and  mihtary  valour  with  high  culture  and  a  serious 
interest  in  great  questions.  Of  his  fine  feelings  as  a  man  of  honour 
we  have  more  than  one  proof.  We  have  proof  equally  strong  of 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  country ;  though  in  this  he  stood 
not  alone :  with  his  blood  on  the  field  of  Newbury  mingled  that 
of  many  an  English  yeoman,  whose  cheeks  were  as  wet  when  he 
left  his  Puritan  home  to  die  for  the  religion  and  the  Hberties  of 
England  as  were  those  of  Lord  Falkland  when  he  left  the  "  lime- 
trees  and  violets**  of  Great  Tew. 

Of  poUtical  moderation,  if  it  means  merely  steering  a  middle 
course  between  two  extremes,  the  praise  is  cheap,  and  would  be 
shared  by  Falkland  with  many  weak  and  with  many  dishonest 
men.  It  may,  without  disparagement,  be  remarked  of  him  that 
his  rank  as  a  nobleman  was  almost  suflScient  in  itself,  without  any 
special  soundness  of  understanding  or  calmness  of  temperament, 
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to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  headlong  either  into  an 
absolutist  reaction  which  was  identified  with  the  ascendency  of 
upstart  favourites,  and  contemners  of  the  old  nobility ;  or  into  a 
popular  revolution  which  soon  disclosed  its  tendency  to  come  into 
colUsion  with  the  privileged  order,  and  which  ended  its  parricidal 
career  by  leaving  England,  during  the  most  glorious  years  of 
her  history,  destitute  of  a  House  of  Lords.  But  as  an  adherent, 
and  no  doubt  a  deUberate  adherent  of  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
Falkland  was  in  that  which  in  the  upshot  proved  to  be  the  right 
line  of  English  progress,  though  by  no  means  the  right  line  of 
progress  for  the  whole  world.  The  Commonwealth  is  the  ideal  of 
America,  where  it  is  practicable,  and  it  alone.  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  as  Falkland  rightly  judged,  was  the  highest  attainable 
ideal  for  England,  at  any  rate  in  that  day.  Of  attaining  that  ideal, 
of  doing  anything  considerable  towards  its  attainment,  or  towards 
its  defence  against  the  powersof  absolutist  reaction  whose  triumph 
would  have  rendered  its  attainment  for  ever  impossible,  he  was 
no  more  capable  than  he  was  of  performing  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

In  this  he  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  man  of  incomparably 
greater  intellect  than  his.  The  fame  of  Bacon  as  a  philosopher 
has  ecUpsed  his  importance  as  a  poHtician.  But  his  ideal  of  an 
enlightened  monarchy,  invested  with  plenary  power,  but  always 
using  its  power  in  conformity  with  law,  and  with  a  Verulam  at  its 
right  hand,  is  not  only  grand  and  worthy  of  the  majestic  intelli- 
gence from  which  it  sprang,  but  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  when  we  consider  how  wanting  in  enlightenment, 
how  rough,  how  uncertain,  how  provoking  to  a  trained  and  in- 
structed statesman  the  action  of  ParUaraents  composed  of  country 
gentlemen  and  meeting  at  long  intervals,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  poHtical  newspapers  or  other  general  organs  of  political 
information,  could  not  fail  sometimes  to  be.  But  Bacon,  hampered 
by  enfeebling  selfishness,  as  Falkland  was  by  more  generous 
defects,  was  incapable  of  taking  a  single  step  towards  the  reaU- 
zation  of  his  august  vision,  and  the  result  was  a  miserable  fall 
from  the  ethereal  height  to  the  feet  of  a  Somerset  and  a 
Buckingham. 

As  a  theologian,  Falkland  appears  to  have  been  a  Chillingworth 
on  a  very  small  scale.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Principal  Tulloch, 
in  his  interesting  chapter  on  him,  succeeds  in  putting  Him  higher. 
But  he  shared,  with  Chillingworth  and  Hales,  the  spirit  of 
liberaUty  and  toleration,  for  which  both  were  nobly  conspicuous, 
though  Hales  did  not  show  himself  a  very  uncompromising 
champion  of  his  principles  when  he  accepted  preferment  from  the 
hands  of  their  arch-enemy,  Laud.  The  learned  men  and  religious 
philosophers  whom  Falkland  gathered  round  him  at  Tew,  were 
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among  the  best  and  foremost  thinkerB  of  their  age :  the  beauty  of 
the  group  is  marred,  perhaps,  only  by  the  sinister  intnision  of 
Sheldon. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  yery  gracefiil  sketch  of  Falkland's 
life  pnbMied  by  hira  in  aid  of  the  Falkland  Memorial,  has 
endowed  Mb  favourite  character  ^vith  gifts  far  rarer  and  more 
memorable  than  those  of  which  wo  have  spoken ;  ^^ith  an  extra- 
ordinary largeness  and  lucidity  of  mind,  with  almost  divine  supe- 
riority to  party  nairowiiess  and  bias^  with  conceptions  anticipative 
of  the  most  advanced  philosophy  of  modem  times.  He  quotes 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  as  affirming  that  "Falkland  is  the 
founder,  or  nearly  the  founder,  of  the  best  and  most  enlightening 
tendencies  of  the  Church  of  England" — a  statement  which  breeds 
reflection  as  to  the  character  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
previous  century,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  its  creed  and  Utnrgy 
were  formed*  The  evidence  of  these  transactions  Ues  wide ;  much 
of  it  is  still  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
produce  something  sufficient  to  sustain  Falkland  on  the  pinnacle 
on  which  Mr,  Arnold  and  the  Dean  of  WestminBter  have  placed 
him*  But  we  cannot  help  surmising  that  he  has  in  some  measure 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  an  age  prolific  in  historic  fancies 
as  well  as  pre-eminent  in  historic  research,  has  been  undergone  by 
almost  every  character  in  history — ^that  of  being  transmuted  by 
a  loving  biographer,  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  ventriloquial 
apparatus  through  which  the  biographer  preaches  to  the  present 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  past.  The  philosophy  ascribed  to  Falkland 
is,  we  suspect,  partly  that  of  a  teacher  who  was  still  in  the  womb 
of  time.  We  should  not  be  extreme  to  mark  tliis,  if  the  praise  of 
Falkland  had  not  been  turned  to  the  dispraise  and  even  to  the 
vilification  of  men  who  are  at  least  as  much  eo titled  to  reverent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  as  he  is,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  large  body  of  English  citizens  at  the  present  day,  who 
are  the  objects^  we  venture  to  think,  of  a  somewhat  fanciful  aud 
somewhat  unmeasured  antipathy.  Those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Falkland  testimonial  are  collectively  set  down  by  Mr,  Arnold  as 
the  "amiable** — those  who  do  uot  subscribe  as  the  "unamiable," 
Few,  we  trust,  would  be  so  careful  of  their  money  and  so  careless 
of  their  reputation  for  moral  beauty  as  to  refuse  to  pay  a  guinea 
for  a  certificate  of  araiabihty  countersigned  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Yet  even  the  amiable  might  hesitate  to  take  part  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  honour  of  Falkland,  if  it  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  monmnent  to  the  dishonour  of  Luther,  Gustavus,  A^'al3iug- 
ham^  Sir  John  EUot^  Pyni,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Milton, 
As  to  the  NopconformistSj  their  contributions  are  probably  not 
desired :  otherwise,  accustomed  to  not  very  courteuus  treatment 
though  they  are,  it  would  still  be  imprudent  to  warn  them  that 
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their  own  "hideousness"  was  to  be  carved  in  the  same  marble 
with  the  beauty  of  Lord  Falkland. 

On  Luther,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell,  Mr.  Arnold  expressly 
bestows  the  name  of  "  Philistine ;  "  and  if  he  bestows  it  on  these 
he  can  hardly  abstain  from  bestowing  it  on  the  rest  of  those  we 
have  named.  Milton,  at  all  events,  has  identified  himself  with 
Cromwell  as  thoroughly  as  one  man  ever  identified  himself  with 
another ;  and  whatever  aspersion  is  cast  on  "  Worcester's  laureat 
wreath "  must  fall  equally  on  the  intermingling  bays.  We  may 
say  this  without  pretending  to  know  what  the  exact  meaning  of 
"Philistine"  now  is.  Originally,  no  doubt,  it  pointed  to  some 
specific  defect  on  the  part  of  those  with  regard  to  whom  it  was 
used,  and  possibly  also  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it.  But  with 
the  fate  which  usually  attends  the  cant  phrase  of  a  cUque,  it  seems 
to  be  degenerating,  by  lavish  appUcation,  into  something  which 
irritates  without  conveying  any  definite  instruction.  As  Luther 
did  not  Kve  under  the  same  conditions  as  Heinrich  Heine,  perfect 
ethical  identity  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  "Simpleton"  and 
"  savage "  have  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible  to  all,  and 
when  introduced  into  discussion  with  grace,  perhaps  they  may  be 
urbane.  ' 

It  is  useless  to  attempt,  without  authentic  materials,  to  fill  in 
the  faint  outline  of  an  historic  figure.  But,  judging  from  such 
indications  as  we  have,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  Falkland, 
instead  of  being  a  man  of  extraordinarily  serene  and  well-balanced 
mind,  was  rather  excitable  and  impulsive.  His  tones  and  gestures 
arc  vehement ;  where  another  man  would  be  content  to  protest 
against  what  he  thought  an  undeserved  act  of  homage  by  simply 
keeping  his  hat  on,  Falkland  rams  his  down  upon  his  head  vnXh 
both  his  hands.  He  goes  most  ardently  ^\^tll  the  popular  party 
through  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution  ;  then  he  somewhat 
abruptly  breaks  away  from  it,  disgusted  with  its  defects,  though 
they  certainly  did  not  exceed  those  of  other  parties  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  feeling  in  himself  no  power  to  control  it 
and  keep  it  in  the  right  path.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  others, 
first  of  Hampden  and  then  of  Hyde,  to  an  extent  hardly  compatible 
\Wtli  the  possession  of  a  mind  of  first-rate  power.  When  he  is 
taxed  with  inconsistency  for  going  round  upon  the  Bill  for  remov- 
mg  the  bishops  from  Parliament,  his  plea  is  that  at  the  time  when 
he  voted  for  the  Bill  "he  had  been  persuaded  by  that  worthy 
gentleman  (Hampden)  to  believe  many  tilings  which  he  had  since 
found  to  be  untrue,  "ore  he  had  changed  his  opinion 

in  many  particulars  'dngs  as  persons.''      Hampden 

himself  woi'  by  anybody's  persuasions  on 

the  great  tells  us  that  his  friend, 

^iconilii  mtracted  such  a 
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reverence  to  Parliameuts  that  he  thought  it  really  iropoB6ible  they 
could  ever  produce  mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom^' 
We  always  regard  vnih.  some  suepicionClarendon^s artful  touches; 
otherwise  we  should  8uy  that  tliere  is  a  pretty  biiieque  change  from 
this  unbounded  reverence  for  the  Short  Parliament  to  an  appearauce 
in  arms  against  its  successor,  especially  as  the  leader  and  soul  of 
both  Parliaments  was  Pym. 

t  In  the  prosecution  of  Stmfford,  Falkland  showed  such  ardour 
•4hat,  as  Clarendon  intimates,  those  who  knew  him  not  ascribed 
his  behaviour  to  personal  resentment.  His  Hps  formulated  the 
very  doctrine  so  fatal  to  the  great  accused,  that  a  number  of  acts 
severally  ntit  amounting  to  liigh  treason  might  cumulatively 
support  the  charge.  "  How  many  haires'  breadths  makes  a  tall 
man  and  how  many  makes  a  little  man,  noe  man  can  well  say,  yet 
we  know  a  tall  man  when  we  see  him  from  a  low  man ;  soe  'tis  in 
tliis, — how  many  illegal  acts  makes  a  treason  is  not  certainly  well 
known,  but  we  well  know  it  when  we  see,*'  Mr.  Arnold  says  that 
**  alone  among  his  party  Falkland  raised  his  voice  against  pressing 
forward  Strafiord's  impeaclmient  wath  luifair  or  viTidietive  haste," 
That  is  to  say,  when  P}Tn  proposed  to  the  House,  sitting  -with 
closed  doors,  at  once  to  carry  up  the  impeacliment  to  the  Lords 
and  demand  the  an'cst  of  Stmfford  \nthout  delay,  Falkland, 
moved  by  his  great,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  laudable  respect  for 
regularity  of  proceeding,  proposed  first  to  have  the  charges 
formally  drawn  up  by  a  committee.  Falkland's  proposal  was 
almost  fatuous ;  it  proves  that  the  grand  difference  between  him 
and  Pym  was  that  Pym  was  a  great  man  of  action  and  that  he 
was  not.  It  would  have  been  about  as  rational  to  suggest  that 
the  lighted  match  should  not  be  taken^  out  of  the  hand  of  Guy 
Fawkes  till  a  connuittee  had  formally  reported  on  the  prolmblo 
effects  of  gimpowder  if  ignited  in  large  quantities  bniouth  the 
€;hamber  in  wliich  Parliament  was  sitting.  Strafford  would  not 
have  respected  ff>rms  in  the  midst  of  what  he  must  have  weU 
known  was  a  revolution.  He  would  probably  have  struck  at  the 
Commons  if  they  had  not  struck  at  him  ;  certaioly  he  would  have 
placed  himself  beyond  their  reach ;  and  the  promptness  of  Pym's 
decision  saved  the  party  and  the  country.  No  practical  injustice 
was  done  by  wresting  the  sword  out  of  Strafford*s  hand  and 
putting  him  in  safe  keeping  till  the  charges  could  bo  drawn  up  in 
form,  as  they  immodiately  were.  Falkland  hiniBelf  in  proposing  a 
committee  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  groimds  for  the  im- 
peachment were  perfectly  sufficient.  His  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  Straflbrdians ;  and  hud  he  opposed  the  BiU  of  Attain der 
it  seems  morally  certain  that  Clarendon  would  have  told  us  so* 
Tlie  strength  of  this  preBumption  is  not  impaired  by  any  vagiio 
words  of  Baxter  coupling  the  name  of  Falkland  with  that  of 
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Digby  as  a  seceder  from  the  party  on  the  occaBion  of  the  Bill. 
Had  Falkland  voted  vr\\\\  Digby,  his  name  would  have  api>earod 
in  the  same  list.  That  he  felt  qualms  and  wavered  at  the  last 
18  very  likely,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  voted  for  the  Bill. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  took  the  sterner,  though 
probably  more  constitutional  Une,  on  the  question  of  allowing 
the  accused  to  be  heard  by  cotmsel.  But  the  evidence  is  meagre 
and  doubtful ;  and  the  difficulty  of  reading  it  aright  has  been 
increased  by  the  discovery  that  P}tii  and  Hampden  themselves 
were  against  proceeding  by  Bill  and  in  favour  of  demanding 
judgment  on  the  impeachment.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
Falkland  pleaded  against  extending  the  consequences  of  the  Act 
of  Attainder  to  Strafford's  children,  and  in  this  he  showed  himi»elf 
a  true  gentleman. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Laud,  Mr.  Arnold  wishes  to  draw  a  strong 
line  between  the  conduct  of  his  favourite  and  that  of  the  savage 
"  Puritans/'  He  says  that  Falkland  "  refused  to  concur  in  Laud's 
impeachment."'  If  he  did  wo  must  say  he  acted  very  incon* 
sistently,  for  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Bishops'  Bill  ho 
\-iolently  denounced  Laud  as  a  paiticipator  in  Strafford's 
treason : — 

"  We  §hall  find  of  tbem  to  have  both  kindled  and  blown  the  conmion  fiie 
of  both  uatioos,  to  have  both  sent  and  maintained  that  book  (of  Canoiis) 
of  which  the  author,  no  doubt,  hath  long  since  wished  with  Nero,  Utirnxm 
tit^dsstm  liter  as  /  and  of  which  more  than  one  kingdom  hath  cause  to  wish 
that  when  he  i\TOte  that  he  had  rather  burned  a  library,  though  of  the 
value  of  Ptolemy's,  We  shall  iind  them  to  ha^'e  been  the  first  and 
principal  cause  of  the  breach,  I  will  not  say  of  but  since  the  paciBcation  of 
Berwick.  We  shall  find  them  to  have  been  the  almost  sole  abettors  of  mgr 
Lord  Strafford,  whilst  he  was  practising  upon  another  kingdam  that  i 
of  government  which  he  intended  to  settle  in  this;  where  he  oommitted  i 
many  mighty  and  so  manifest  enormities  and  oppressions  as  the  tike  hai) 
not  been  committed  by  any  governor  in  any  government  since  Terrea  left 
Sicily  J  and  after  they  had  called  him  over  from  being  Deputy  of  Irelaiid 
to  be  in  a  manner  Deputy  of  England  (all  things  here  being  governed  by  m 
jimctiUo  and  the  junct^o  governed  by  him)  to  have  assisted  him  In 
the  giving  such  counsels  and  tbe  pnrsuiug  of  such  courses,  as  It  is  a  hard 
and  measiuing  cost  whether  they  were  more  tmwi«;e,  more  unjust,  or  tnofo 
imfortimate^  and  which  had  infallibly  been  our  destruction  if  by  tba  graoa 
of  God  their  share  bad  not  been  as  small  in  the  subtilty  ol  serpen ta  as  '  ^ 
the  iimocency  of  dovea" 

We  are  not  aware,  however,  of  the  exktence  of  any  pc 
proof  that  Falkland  did  "  refuse  to  concur  *"  in  the  impeachmeul 
of  Land.  There  is  nothing,  we  believe,  bnt  the  general 
ment  of  Clarendon  that  his  friend  regarded  with  honrar  Ibe  i 
gathering  agarust  the  archbiBhop,  which  the  words  of  Falkland 
himself,  just  quoted,  seem  sufficient  to  disproTe.  Mr.  Arnold  lellft 
us  that  '^  Falkland  disliked  Land;  he  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
his  heat,  fuflBineea,  and  arbitrary  temper.^    He  had  an  antipathy  to 
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a  good  deal  more  in  Land  than  this,  and  expressed  liis  dislike  in 
laDgnage  which  showed  that  he  was  himeelf  not  deficient  in  heat 
when  his  rehgioiis  feeUngs  were  aroused.  He  accused  Laud  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  his  party  of  having  **  destroyed  unity  under 
pretence  of  uniformity;"  of  having  ** brought  in  Superstition  and 
Scandal  under  the  titles  of  Reverence  and  Decency ;"  of  ha\4ng 
"defiled  the  Church  by  adorning  the  churches;"  of  having 
"  destroyed  as  much  of  the  Gospel  as  they  could  without  them- 
selves being  destroyed  by  the  law."  He  compared  them  to  th^ 
hen  in  ^fisop,  fed  too  fat  to  lay  eggs,  and  to  dogs  in  the  manger, 
who  would  neither  preach  nor  let  others  preach.  He  charged  them 
with  checking  instruction  ia  order  to  introduce  that  religion  whieb 
accounts  ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion.  He  endorsed  the 
common  beHef  that  Laud  himself  was  a  Papist  at  heart,  and  that 
only  regard  for  his  salary  prevented  him  from  going  over  to  Rome. 
All  this  uttered  to  a  Parhament  in  such  a  mood  would  hardly  be 
in  favour  of  gentle  dealing  with  the  archbishop.  But  Pym  and 
Hampden,  as  Clarendon  liimself  admits,  never  intended  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  the  old  man  ;  they  were  satisfied  with 
having  put  him  in  safe  keeping  and  removed  him  from  the  councils 
of  the  King*  When  they  were  gone,  the  Presbyterians,  to  whom 
the  leadership  of  the  Revolution  then  passed,  took  up  the  im- 
peachment and  brought  Laud  to  the  block. 

The  parts  were  distributed  among  the  leaders.  To  Falkland 
was  entrusted  the  prosecution  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch;  and 
this  pait  he  perfonned  in  a  style  which  thoroughly  identifies  him 
with  the  other  leaders,  and  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment at  tins  stage  of  the  Revolution.  No  man,  so  far  as  w^e  can 
see,  did  more  to  set  the  stone  rolling  \  it  was  not  likely  that,  with 
his  slender  force,  he  would  be  able  to  stop  it  at  once  in  mid 
career. 

In  contrasting  Falkland's  line  of  conduct  with  that  of  tlie 
"Puritans,"  on  the  question  of  the  Bishops*  Bill  and  of  the 
impeachment  of  Laud,  Mr.  Arnold  indicates  his  impression  that  al! 
Puritans  were  on  principle  enemies,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
fanatical  enemies,  of  Episcopacy,  But  he  will  find  that  at  this 
time  many  Puritans  were  Low  Church  Episcopalians,  wishing 
only  to  moderate  the  pretenmons  and  curb  the  authority  of  the 
bishops.  Episcopacy  is  not  one  of  the  grievances  protested 
against  in  the  Millenary  Petition,  Sir  John  EUot  appears  to  have 
been  as  strong  an  Erastian  as  Mr,  Arnold  could  desire. 

It  seems  to  us  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
in  any  respect,  except  that  of  practical  ability,  between  Falkland 
and  Hampden.  Falkland  failed  to  understand,  while  Hampden 
understood,  the  character  of  the  King  and  the  full  peril  of  the 
situation :   that  was  the  real  difference  between  the  two  men. 
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The  political  and  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  both  in  all  probability  was 
pretty  much  the  same.  Mr.  Arnold  chooses  to  describe  Hampden 
as  '^  seeking  the  Lord  about  miUtia  or  ship-money,"  and  he  under- 
takes to  represent  Jesus  as  "whispering  to  him  with  benign 
disdain."  Sceptics,  to  disprove  the  objective  reaUty  of  the  Deity, 
allege  that  every  man  makes  God  in  his  own  image.  They  might 
perhaps  find  an  indirect  confirmation  of  their  remark  in  the 
nmnerous  lives  and  portraitures  of  Christ  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years,  each  entirely  different  from  the  rest,  and  each  stamped 
clearly  enough  with  the  impress  of  an  individual  mind.  But 
where  has  Hampden  spoken  of  himself  as  "seeking  the  Lord 
about  militia  or  ship-money  ?  "  He  appears  to  have  been  a  highly- 
educated  man  of  the  world.  In  one  of  his  few  remaining  letters 
there  are  recommendations  to  a  friend,  who  had  consulted  him 
about  the  education  of  his  sons,  wliich  seem  to  blend  regard 
for  rehgion  with  enlightened  liberaUty  of  view.  If  he  prayed  for 
support  and  guidance  in  his  undertakings,  surely  he  did  no  more 
than  Mr.  Arnold  himself  practically  recommends  people  to  do 
when  he  urges  them  to  join  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
Even  should  Mr.  Arnold  Ught  upon  an  authentic  instance  of 
Scripture  phraseology  used  by  Hampden,  or'  any  other  Puritan 
chief,  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  against  good  taste,  his  critical 
and  historical  sense  will  readily  make  allowance  for  the  diflference 
between  the  present  time  and  the  time  when  the  Bible  was  a 
newly-recovered  book,  and  when  its  language,  on  the  believers 
lips  and  to  the  beUever's  ears,  was  still  fresh  as  the  dew  of 
morning. 

It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  separate  Falkland's  general 
character  from  that  of  Pym,  of  whose  existence  Mr.  Arnold  has 
8ho^vn  himself  conscious  by  once  mentioning  his  name.  The 
poUtical  philosophy  of  Pym's  speeches  is  most  distinctly  constitu- 
tional ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  in  point  of  breadth  or  dignity  tliey 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  while  they  unquestionably  express,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  the  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  party. 

AVhocvcr  contrasts  Falkland  with  the  Pinitans  will  have  to  en- 
counter the  somewhat  untoward  fact  that  in  his  speech  against 
the  High  Church  bishops  Falkland,  if  he  does  not  actually  call 
himself  a  Puritan,  twice  identifies  the  Puritan  cause  with  his  own. 
Among  the  bad  objects  which  he  accuses  the  clergy  of  advocating 
in  their  sermons  is  "  the  demolishing  of  Puritanism  and  propriety." 
Again  he  cries : — 

"  -Vlas  I  they  wliose  ancestors  iii  the  darkest  times  excommimicated  the 
breakers  of  Ma^ia  Cliarta  do  now  by  themselves,  and  their  adherents, 
both  write,  preach,  plot,  and  act  against  it,  by  encouraging  Dr.  Beale,  by 
preferring  Dr.  Mainwaring,  appearing  forwai-d  for  monopcJies  and  ship* 
money,  and,  if  any  were  ^ow  and  backwanl  to  comply,  blasting  both  them 
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and  their  preferment  with  the  utmost  expression  of  their  hatred,  the  title 
of  Puritan." 

These  words  may  help  to  make  Mr.  Arnold  aware,  when  he 
mows  down  the  Puritan  party  with  some  trenchant  epithet,  how 
wide  the  sweep  of  his  scythe  is;  and  the  same  thing  will  be 
still  more  distinctly  brought  before  him  by  a  perusal  (if  he  has 
not  already  perused  it)  of  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  "  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion."  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  him,  or  any  one  else,  of  the  portrait 
of  one  who  was  a  most  undoubted  Puritan,  drawn  by  Lucy 
Hutchinson.  If  this  portrait  betrays  the  hand  of  a  wife.  Clarendon's 
portrait  of  Falkland  betrays  the  hand  of  a  friend ;  and  even  a 
beloved  husband  is  not  more  likely  to  be  the  object  of  exaggerated, 
though  sincere  praise,  than  the  social  head  and  the  habitual  host 
of  a  circle  of  Utei-ary  men.  At  all  events  Lucy  nutchinson  is 
painting  what  she  thought  a  perfect  Puritan  would  be ;  and  her 
picture  presents  to  us,  not  a  coarse,  crop-eared,  and  snuflSing 
fanatic,  but  a  highly  accomplished,  refined,  gallant,  and  most 
"amiable,"  though  religious  and  seriously-minded  gentleman. 
The  Spenserian  school  of  sentiment  seems  to  Mr.  Ampld  very 
lovely  compared  with  the  men  of  the  New  Model  Army  and  their 
ways.  In  the  general  of  the  New  Model  Army,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
he  has  a  distinct,  and  we  venture  to  say,  very  worthy  pupil  of  that 
school. 

Over  the  most  questionable  as  well  as  the  most  momentous 
passage  in  Falkland's  public  life,  his  admirer  passes  by  a  graceful 
literary  movement.  Falkland  was  sworn  in  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor three  days  before,  and  as  Secretaiy  of  State  four  da"5rs  after, 
the  attempt  of  the  King  to  seize  the  Five  Members.  He  was 
thus,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  brought  into  calamitous 
connection  with  an  act  which,  as  Clarendon  sees,  was  the  signal 
for  civil  war.  Clarendon  vehemently  disclaims  for  himself  and  his 
two  friends  any  knowledge  of  the  King's  design.  So  far  as  the 
more  violent  part  of  the  proceeding  is  concerned,  we  can  easily 
believe  him ;  a  woman  mad  with  vindictive  aiTOgance  inspired  it, 
and  nobody  except  a  madman  w^ould  have  been  privy  to  it ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  him  with  regard  to  the  impeachment, 
which  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  take  the  lives  of  the  King's  enemies 
by  arraigning  them  before  a  political  tribunal,  hostile  to  them  and 
favourable  to  their  accuser,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a  fair 
and  legal  trial  before  a  juiy.  By  accepting  the  Secretaryship, 
Falkland  at  all  events  assumed  a  certa,in  measure  of  responsibility 
after  the  fact  for  a  proceeding  which,  we  repeat,  rendered  civil 
war  inevitable,  because  it  must  have  convinced  the  popular 
leaders  that  to  put  faith  in  Charles  with  such  councillors  as 
he  had  about  him  would  be  insanity ;  and  that  if  they  allowed 
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Parliament  to  rise  and  the  King  to  resume  the  power  of  the  sword, 
not  only  would  all  their  work  of  reform  be  imdone,  but  the  fate 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  would  be  theirs.  Clarendon  owns  that  Hamp- 
den's carriage  from  that  day  was  changed,  implying  that  up  to 
that  day  it  had  been  temperate ;  and  the  insinuation  that,  beneath 
the  cloak  of  apparent  moderation,  Hampden  had  been  secretly 
breathing  counsels  of  violence  into  the  minds  of  others,  deserves 
no  attention,  when  it  comes  from  a  hostile  source.  Of  the  purity 
of  Falkland's  motives  we  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he 
did  right,  and  this  not  only  on  grounds  of  technical  consti- 
tutionalism, which  in  the  present  day  would  render  imperative 
the  retirement  of  a  Minister  whose  advice  had  been  so  flagrantly 
disregarded,  but  on  grounds  of  the  most  broadly  practical  kind. 
He  forfeited  for  ever,  not  only  any  influence  which  he  might  have 
retained  over  the  popular  leaders,  and  any  access  which  he  might 
have  had  to  them  in  their  more  pacific  mood,  but  probably  all 
real  control  over  the  King.  Charles  was  the  very  last  man  whomi 
you  could  afford  to  allow  in  the  slightest  degree  to  tamper  with 
your  honour.  It  is  surely  conceivable  that  the  recollection  of 
an  unfortunate  step,  and  the  sense  of  a  false  position,  may  have 
mingled  with  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  pubUc  calamities,  in  the 
melancholy  which  drove  Falkland  to  cast  away  his  life. 

In  the  Civil  War  Falkland  was  always  "ingeminating  Peacey 
Peacer  Our  hearts  are  with  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  It  is  an 
unhappy  part  of  civil  wars  that  there  can  be  no  real  peace  till  one 
party  has  succumbed :  compromise  only  leads  to  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict.  There  is  sense  as  well  as  dignity  in  the  deliberate 
though  mournful  acceptance  of  necessity,  and  the  determination 
to  play  out  the  part  that  could  not  be  decUned,  which  appears 
in  the  letter  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, Sir  William  Waller,  to  a  personal  friend  in  the  other 
camp : — 

^  "  My  affections  to  y(ju  are  so  unchangeable  that  hostility  itself  cannot 
violate  my  friendship  to  youi*  person ;  but  I  must  be  true  to  tlie  cause 
wherein  I  serve.  The  great  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows 
with  what  reluctance  I  go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what  |3erfect  hatred 
I  look  upon  a  war  without  an  enemy.  The  God  of  peace,  in  His  good  tune, 
send  us  peace,  and  in  the  meantime  fit  us  to  receive  it !  We  are  both  on 
the  stage,  and  we  must  act  the  parts  that  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy. 
Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour,  and  without  personal  animosities." 

A  man  in  this  frame  of  mind,  we  submit,  was  hkely  to  get  to  the 
end  of  a  civil  war  more  speedily  than  a  man  in  the  mood,  amiable 
as  it  was,  of  Falkland. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  1  +he  inevitable  failure,  of  Falk- 

land's  passiou*  ^  may  have  saved  him  from  a 
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worse  doom  than  death  on  the  field  even  of  civil  war.  In  the 
case  of  the  five  members,  the  King  had  shown  how  little  regard 
he  had,  at  least  how  little  regard  the  mistress  of  his  councils  had, 
for  the  honour  of  his  advisers.  The  pair  might  have  used  Falk- 
land to  lure  by  the  pledge  of  his  high  character  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  into  the  acceptance  of  a  treaty  which  the  King,  with 
his  notions  of  divine  right,  and  the  Queen,  with  her  passionate 
love  of  absolute  power,  would,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  have 
violated  as  soon  as  the  anny  of  the  Parliament  had  been  disbanded, 
and  the  power  of  the  sword  had  returned  into  the  King's  hands. 
Falkland  might  even  have  seen  the  scaffold  erected,  through  the 
prostitution  of  his  own  honour,  for  the  men  whose  ardent  associate 
he  had  been  in  the  overthrow  of  government  by  prerogative,  and 
in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford. 

Flinging  epithets  at  Cromwell  is  a  very  harmless  indulgence  of 
sentiment.  His  memoiy  has  passed  unscathed  even  through  the 
burning  eloquence  which,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Restoration,  de- 
nounced him  as  "wearing  a  bad  hat,  and  that  not  paid  for." 
Since  research  has  placed  him  before  u^  as  he  really  was,  the 
opinion  has  been  gaining  ground  that  he  was  about  the  greatest 
human  force  ever  directed  to  a  moral  purpose;  and  in  that 
sense,  about  the  greatest  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  that  ever  trod 
the  scene  of  histoiy.  The  type  to  which  his  character  belonged, 
in  common  with  the  whole  series  of  historic  types,  had  in  it  some- 
thing that  was  special  and  tmnsitory,  combined  with  much  that, 
so  far  as  we  see,  was  universal  and  will  endure  for  ever.  It  is  in 
failing  to  note  the  special  and  transitory  element,  and  the  Umita- 
tions  which  it  imposed  on  the  hero's  greatness,  that  Carlyle's 
noble  biography  runs  into  poetry,  and  departs  from  historic  truth. 
To  supply  this  defect  is  the  proper  work  of  rational  criticism ;  but 
the  criticism  wliich  begins  with  ''Philistine"  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  rational. 

The  objection  urged  by  Bolingbroke  against  Cromwell's  foreign 
policy,  on  the  ground  that  to  unite  with  France,  which  was  gaining 
strength,  against  Spain,  which  was  beginning  to  decline,  was  not 
the  way  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  once  more 
reproduced  as  though  it  had  not  been  often  brought  fonvard  and 
answered.  Cromwell  was  not  bound  to  trouble  his  head  about 
such  a  figment  of  a  special  diplomacy  as  the  balance  of  power  any 
more  than  Shakespeare  was  bound  to  trouble  his  head  about 
Voltiiire's  rules  for  the  drama.  He  was  the  chief  and  the  defender 
of  Protestantism,  and  as  such  he  was  naturally  led  to  ally  himself 
with  France  which  was  comparatively  liberal,  against  Spain  which 
was  the  great  organ  of  the  CathoHc  reaction.  An  alliance  with 
Spain  was  a  thing  impossible  for  a  Puritan.  Looking  to  the 
narrower  interest  of  England,  much  more  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
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war  with  Spain  than  by  a  war  with  France,  because  by  a  war 
with  Spain  an  entrance  was  forced  for  EngUsh  enterprise  through 
the  barriers  which  Spanish  monopoly  had  raised  against  coni- 
mercial  enterprise  in  America.  The  security  of  England  appears, 
in  Cromwell's  judgment,  to  have  depended  on  her  intrinsic  strength, 
which  no  one  can  doubt  that  under  extraordinary  disadvantages 
he  immensely  increased,  rather  than  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
European  equiKbrium  which,  as  the  number  of  the  powers  in- 
creased, became  palpably  impracticable.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  incipient  decline  of  the  double-headed  house  of  Austria,  if  it 
is  visible  to  our  eyes,  as  we  tmce  back  the  course  of  events,  can 
hardly  have  been  visible  to  any  eye  at  that  time ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  that  the  dangerous  ascendency  of 
Louis  XIV.  resulted  in  great  measure  from  the  betrayal  of 
England  by  Charles  II.,  and  would  have  been  impossible  had,  we 
will  not  say  a  second  Cromwell,  but  a  Protestant  or  patriotic 
monarch,  sat  on  the  Protector's  throne. 

Bolingbroke  suggests,  and  Mr.  Arnold  embraces  the  suggestion, 
that  Charles  I.,  by  making  war  on  France,  showed  himself  more 
sagacious  with  regard  to  foreign  policy  than  Cromwell.  But  Mr. 
Arnold,  in  recommending  Bolingbroke's  philosophy  to  a  generation 
which  he  thinks  has  too  much  neglected  it,  has  discreetly  warned 
us  to  let  his  history  alone.  Charles  I.,  or  rather  Buckingham,  in 
whose  hands  Charles  was  a  puppet,  made  war  on  Spain,  though 
in  the  most  incapable  manner,  and  with  a  most  ignominious  result : 
he  at  one  time  lent  the  French  Government  English  ships  to  be 
used  against  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle,  whose  resistance,  apart 
from  the  religious  question,  was  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
concentration  of  the  French  power ;  and  though  he  subsequently 
quarrelled  with  France,  few  will  believe — assuredly  Clarendon  did 
not  beUeve — that  among  the  motives  for  the  change,  policy  of 
any  kind  predominated  over  the  passions  and  the  vanity  of  the 
favourite.  That  Cromwell  would  have  lent  a  steady  and  effective 
support  to  the  Protestants,  and  thus  have  prevented  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  power,  is  as  certain  as  any  unfulfilled  con- 
tingency can  be. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  evidently  anxious  to  bring  Bolingbroke  into 
fashion.  "Hear  Bolingbroke  upon  the  success  of  Puritanism." 
Hear  Lovelace  on  Dr.  Johnson;  one  critic  would  be  about  as 
edifying  as  the  other.  BoUngbroke,  a  sceptical  writer  and  a 
scoffer  at  AngUcan  doctrine,  to  say  nothing  about  his  morals, 
aDied  himself  for  party  purposes  with  the  fanatical  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  well  represented  by  Sacheverel,  and  to 
gratify  his  aUies,  passed  as  Minister  persecuting  laws,  about  the 
last  of  the  series,  against  Nonconformists.  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
proof  in  a  certain  way,  of  philosophic  largeness  of  view.    But  if 
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Bolingbroke  is  to  be  commended  to  ingenuoiis  youth  as  a  guide 
superior  to  party  narrowness  or  bias,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
the  passage  of  his  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  in  which  he 
very  frankly  describes  his  own  aims  and  those  of  his  confederates 
on  their  accession  to  office,  admitting  that  "the  principal  spring 
of  their  actions  was  to  have  the  government  of  the  State  in 
their  hands,  and  that  their  principal  views  were  the  conser- 
vation of  this  power,  great  employments  to  themselves,  and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  to  mise 
them,  and  of  hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  them;" 
though  he  has  the  grace  to  add  that  with  these  considerations 
of  party  and  private  interest  were  intermingled  some  which 
had  for  their  object  the  public  good.  In  another  place  he  avows 
that  he  and  his  party  designed  *'  to  fill  the  employments  of  the 
kingdom  down  to  the  meanest  with  Tories,"  by  which  they  would 
have  anticipated,  and,  indeed,  by  anticipation  outdone,  the  vilest 
and  most  noxious  proceeding  of  the  coarsest  demagogue  who 
ever  climbed  to  power  on  the  shoulders  of  faction  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  instnictive  to  compare  with  this  the  principles 
upon  which  public  employments  were  distributed  by  Cromwell. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  the 
Protector's  administration  by  way  of  reply  to  a  passing  thrust  of 
antipathy;  But  when  judgment  is  pronounced  on  his  external 
poUcy,  his  critics  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England,  successfully  accom- 
plished by  him,  repealed  by  the  Restoration,  and,  like  not  a  few 
of  his  other  measures,  revived  and  ratified  by  posterity,  after  a 
delay  fraught  with  calamitous  consequences  in  both  cases,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  Ireland  may  perhaps  even  yet  prove  fatal. 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  Protectorate  was  one  which  it  would  be  most  incon- 
sistent on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  those  who  hold  the  same 
view  with  him  to  decry.  It  was  a  national  Church  (to  prevent 
the  hasty  abolition  of  which,  seems  to  have  been  Cromwell's  main 
reason  for  dissolving  the  Barebones  Parliament)  with  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  comprehension.  To  us  the  weak  points  of 
such  a  policy  appear  manifest  enough,  but  by  Mr.  Arnold  and 
those  of  his  way  of  thinking  it  ought,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  bo 
respected  as  an  anticipation  of  their  own  ideal. 

Of  one  great  and  irretrievable  error  Cromwell  was  guilty — he 
died  before  his  hour.  That  his  government  was  taking  root  is  clear 
from  the  bearing  of  Mazaiin  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  sufficiently 
cool  judges,  towards  the  Stuart  Pretender.  The  Restoration  was 
a  reaction  not  against  the  Protectorate  but  against  the  military 
anarchy  which  ensued.  Had  Cromwell  lived  ten  years  longer,  or 
had  his  marshals  been  true  to  his  BUccesBor,  to  his  cause,  and  to 
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their  own  fortunes,  there  wonld  have  been  an  end  of  the  struggle 
against  Stuart  prerogative ;  the  spirit  of  Laud  would  have  been 
laid  for  ever;  the  temporal  power  of  ecclesiastics  would  have 
troubled  no  more ;  the  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  would 
have  remained  imbroken ;  and  the  genuine  representation  of  the 
people  embodied  in  the  Instnunent  of  Government  would  have 
continued  to  exist,  in  the  place  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  sources 
of  oligarchy  and  corruption,  of  class  government  and  class  wars. 
Let  us  philosophize  about  general  causes  as  much  as  we  will, 
untoward  accidents  occur :  the  loss  of  Pym  and  Hampden  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  of  Cromwell  at  its  close, 
may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  accidents,  and  they  were  untoward  in 
the  highest  degree. 

No  doubt,  while  Falkland  fits  perfectly  into  the  line  of  English 
progress  and  takes  his  place  with  obvious  propriety  among  the 
Saints  of  Constitutionalism  in  the  vestibule  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  even  Hampden  finds  admission  as  the  opponent  of 
ship-money,  the  kind  veil  of  obHvion  being  drawn  over  the  part 
he  played  as  a  leader  in  the  Revolution,  Cromwell,  though  his 
hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  is  growing  all  the 
time,  remains  in  an  uncovenanted  condition.  The  problem  of  his 
statue  is  still,  and,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  seems  Ukely  long 
to  be,  unsolved.  Put  him  high  or  low,  in  the  line  of  kings  or  out 
of  it,  he  is  hopelessly  incongruous,  incommensurable,  and  out  of 
place.  He  is  in  fact  the  man  of  the  New  World ;  his  institutions 
in  the  main  embody  the  organic  principles  of  New  World  society: 
at  Washington,  not  at  Westminster,  should  be  his  statue. 

What  Puritanism  did  for  England,  and  what  credit  is  due  to  it 
as  an  element  of  English  character,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  mere  assertion,  on  our  side  at  least.  In  its  highest 
development,  and  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  men,  it  was  militant, 
and  everything  militant  is  sure  to  bear  evil  traces  of  the  battle. 
For  that  reason  Christianity  has  always  been  in  favour  of  peace 
and  goodwill ;  let  the  Regius  Professor  of  Theology  at  Oxford, 
in  his  Christian  philosophy  of  war,  be  as  ingenious  and  as 
admirable  as  he  may.  But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  accept 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  It  was  necessary  at  ilarathoji,  on 
the  plain  of  Tours,  on  the  waters  wliicli  bore  the  Armada,  at 
Lutzon,  at  Marston,  at  Leipsic,  at  Gettysburg.  Darius,  i\\Q  Moors, 
Philip  II.,  Wallenstein,  Prince  Rupert,  Bonaparte,  the  Slave-owners, 
did  not  offer  you  the  alternative  whicli  you  would  so  gladly  have 
embraced,  of  a  tran(juil  and  amicable  dit^cussion  among  lime-trees 
and  violets.  On  each  occasion  the  cause  of  human  progress  drew 
along  with  it  plenty  of  mud  and  slime ;  nevertheless  it  was  the 
canse  of  human  progress.  On  each  occasion  the  wrong  side  no 
doubt  had  its  Falklands  :  nevertheless  it  was  the  wrong  side. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Reformation 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  When  Wallenstein  sat 
down  before  Stralsund  everything  was  gone  but  England,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  some  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  England  the 
stream  of  reaction  was  running  strong ;  Holland  could  not  have 
stood  by  herself;  Sweden  was  nothing  as  a  power,  though  it 
turned  out  that  she  had  a  man.  Fortunately  the  Lambeth  Pope- 
dom and  the  Royal  Supremacy  prevented  the  English  division  of 
the  army  of  Reaction  from  getting  into  line  with  the  other 
divisions,  and  compelled  it  to  accept  decisive  battle  on  a  separate 
field,  against  the  most  formidable  soldiers  of  the  Reformation. 
These  soldiers  saved  Protestantism,  which  was  their  first  object, 
and  they  saved  EngUsh  Uberty  into  the  bargain.  We  who  have 
come  after  can  stand  by  the  battle-field,  pouncet-box  in  hand,  and 
sniff  and  sneer  as  much  as  we  will. 

Great  Tew  was  an  anticipation,  for  ever  beautiful  and  memorable, 
of  the  time  when  all  swords  shall  be  sheathed,  and  the  world  shall 
have  entered  into  final  peace.  But  in  its  philosophy  there  were, 
as  the  world  then  was,  two  defects ;  it  did  not  reach  the  people, 
and  it  was  incapable  of  protecting  its  own  existence.  Laud  him- 
self did  not  care  to  crush  it ;  he  was  an  ecclesiastical  despot  rather 
than  a  theological  bigot ;  he  had  a  genuine  respect  for  learned 
men ;  he  preferred  winning  them  by  gracious  words  and  prefer- 
ment to  coercing  them  with  the  pillory  and  the  shears.  But  had 
Laud's  system  prevailed,  there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  of 
the  philosophy  of  Tew.  Mr.  Arnold  points  to  the  freethought  of 
Bacon.  Nobody  in  those  days  scented  mischief  in  the  inductive 
philosophy,  while  in  politics  and  reUgion  Bacon  was  scrupulously 
orthodox.  Cromwell's  faith  was  a  narrower  and  coarser  thing  by 
far  than  that  of  the  inmates  of  the  "  college  in  a  purer  air ; "  but 
it  brought  reUgion  and  moraUty — not  the  most  genial  or  rational 
morality,  but  still  morality — into  the  cottage  as  well  as  into  the 
manor-house,  and  it  was  able  to  protect  its  own  existence.  When 
it  had  moimted  to  power  in  the  person  of  its  chief,  the  opinions 
of  Great  Tew,  and  all  opinions  that  would  abstain  from  trying 
to  overthrow  the  Government  and  restore  the  tyranny,  enjoyed 
practically  larger  and  more  assured  Uberty  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  England  before  or  were  destined  to  enjoy  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  Falkland,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  was  in  the  grasp  of 
fatality,  hence  the  transcendent  interest  that  attaches  to  him. 
Cromwell,  happily  for  his  cause  and  for  his  country,  was,  or  felt 
himself  to  be,  not  in  the  grasp  of  fatality  but  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Might  we  not  have  done  just  as  well  without  Puritanism  1 
Might  not  some  other  way  have  been  found  of  preserving  the 
serious  element  in  English  character  and  saving  English  liberty 
from  those  who  were  conspiring  for  its  destruction  1  Such  questions 
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as  these  may  be  asked  without  end,  and  they  may  be  answered  by 
any  one  who  is  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  men  who  were 
never  bom,  and  of  events  that  have  never  happened.  Might  not 
a  way  have  been  foimd  of  rescuing  the  great  interests  of  humanity 
without  Greek  resistance  to  Persian  invasion,  or  German  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  ?  Suppose  in  place  of  the  Puritan 
chiefs  there  had  been  raised  up  by  miracle  a  set  of  men  at  once 
consummate  soldiers  and  perfect  philosophers,  who  would  have 
fought  and  won  the  battle  without  being  heated  by  the  conflict. 
Suppose,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  conflict  at  all,  Charles, 
Strafford,  and  Laud  had  voluntarily  abandoned  their  designs.  As  it 
was,  Puritanism  did,  and  alone  could  do,  the  work.  What  the  Renais- 
sance would  have  been  without  Puritan  morality  we  can  pretty 
well  guess  from  the  experience  of  Italy.  It  woidd  have  probably 
been  Kke  the  life  of  Lorenzo — vice,  filthy  vice,  decorated  with  art 
and  with  elegant  philosophy ;  an  academy  under  the  same  root 
with  a  brothel.  There  were  ages  before  moraUty,  and  there  have 
been  ages  between  the  moraUties.  There  was,  in  England,  an  age 
between  the  decline  of  the  CathoUc  moraUty  and  the  rise  of  the 
Puritan,  marked  by  a  laxity  of  conduct,  public  and  private,  which 
was  partly  redeemed  but  not  neutralized  by  Elizabethan  genius 
and  enterprise.  No  doubt  when  the  revival  came,  there  was 
a  High  Church  as  well  as  a  Puritan  morality,  and  that  fact  ought 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  but  the  High  Church  morality  was 
inextricably  bound  up  with  sacerdotal  superstition  and  'with 
absolute  government ;  it  had  no  hold  on  the  people  ;  and  it  found 
itself  suspiciously  at  home  in  the  Court  of  James,  in  the  house- 
holds of  Somerset  and  Bucldngham,  and  in  the  tribunal  which  lent 
itself  to  the  divorce  of  Essex. 

That  the  Puritan  Revolution  was  followed  by  a  sacerdotal  and 
sensualist  reaction  is  too  tmc  :  all  revolutions  are  followed  by 
reactions ;  it  is  one  great  reason  for  avoiding  them.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  first,  that  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  other  relics  of  the  Puritan  party  still  remained  the 
most  moral  and  respectable  element  in  the  country;  and  secondly, 
that  the  period  of  lassitude  which  follows  great  efibi*ts,  whether  of 
men  or  nations,  is  not  altogether  the  condemnation  of  the  efibrt, 
but  partly  the  weakness  of  himianity.  Nations  as  well  as  men,  if 
they  aim  high,  must  sometimes  overstrain  themselves,  and  weariness 
must  ensue.  Nor  did  the  Commonwealth  of  England  come  to 
nothing,  though  in  a  society  not  half  emancipated  from  feudalism 
it  was  premature,  and  therefore,  at  the  time,  a  failure.  It  opened 
a  glimpse  of  a  new  order  of  tilings;  it  was  the  first  example  of  a 
great  national  republic,  the  republics  of  antiquity  having  been  at 
once  city  repubhcs  and  repubhcs  of  slave-owners:  it  not  only 
heralded  but,  to  some  extent,  prepared  the  American  and  even  the 
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Fi'eucb  RevolutioD.  In  ite  sublime  death-song,  chanted  by  the 
great  Puritan  poet^  our  ears  catch  tlie  accents  of  a  hope  that  did 
lot  die. 

The  Restoration  was  the  end  of  the  Puritan  party,  which  thence- 
forth separated  into  two  portions,  the  bigh  political  element  taking 
the  form  of  Whiggism,  while  the  more  religions  element  was 
represented  in  subsequent  history  by  the  Nonconformists,     Under 
le  Marian  reaction  Protestantism  had  been  saved,  and  tho  errors 
ehich  it  had  committed  in  its   hour  of  ascendency  had  been 
adeemed   by  the   champions,  drawn  mostly  from   the  humbler 
classes,  who  suffered  for  it  at  the  stake.     Under  the  Restoration  it 
VQM  again  saved,  and  the  errors  wliick  it  had  once  more  committed 
the  hour  of  political  triumph  were  once  more  redeemed  by 
rtyrs  of  the  same  class  whose  sufferings  in  the  noisome  and 
Destilential  prisons  of  that  day  were  probably  not  much  less  severe 
Jihan  the  pangs  of  those  who  died  by  fire-     Both  in  the  Marian 
^nd  in  the  Restoration  martyrs  of  Protestantism  there  was  no 
[doubt  much  that  was  irrational  and  unattractive ;  yet  the  record 
^f  their  services  to  humanity  remains,  and  will  remaia;  let  the  free- 
thought  of  modem  times,  for  wliich  their  self-devoting  loyalty  to 
such  truth  as  they  knew  made  way,  be  grateful  or  ungrateful 
to  them  as  it  wiU. 

The  relations  of  Nonconformity,  vnih  which  we  must  couple 

» Scotch  Presbyteriamsm,  its  partner  in  its  fundamental  doctrines, 

[its  constant  ally  in  the  conflict,  and  feUow-siifferer  in  the  hour  of 

idversity,  to  English  rcHgion,  morality,  industry,  education,  phi- 

mthropy,  science,  and  to  EngUsh  civilization  in  general,  would 

||be  a  most  important  and  instmctive  chapter  in  English  history ; 

but  we  are  hardly  called  upon  to  attempt  to  write  it  in  refiitation 

of  jocose  charges  of  *' hideousness "  and  *' immense  ennui/'     A 

sufficient  answer  to   such  quips  and  cranks  \viU  be  found,  we 

believe,  within  the  same  covers  with  Mr,  Arnold's  •*  Falkland  "  in 

^the  shape  of  an  article  on  the  Pulpit,  by  Mr,  Baldwin  Brown,  wliich 

XI  tone  and  culture  appears  to  us  a  fit  companion  for  any  other 

paper  in  the  journaL 

I  That  Nonconformity  has  been  political  is  true.  Fortunately  for 
the  liberties  of  England  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  civil  right  in 
order  to  obtain  religious  freedom.  No  doubt  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict  it  has  contracted  a  certain  gloominess  of  character,  and 
shown  an  unamiable  side.  Treat  men  with  persistent  and  insolent 
injustice,  strip  them  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  put  on  them  a  social 
brand,  compel  them  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pulpits  from 
which  their  reHgion  is  assailed,  and  you  will  lom  a  very  gi'eat  risk 
I  of  souring  their  tempers.  But  without  rehearsing  disagreeable 
details,  we  may  say  generally  that  whoever  should  undertake  to 
>rove  that  the  Established  Church  had  not  been,  from  the  hour  of 
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her  birth  down  to  the  last  general  election,  at  least  as  political  as 
the  Free  Churches,  and  at  least  as  responsible  for  the  evils  which 
poUtical  religion  has  brought  upon  the  nation,  would  show  con- 
siderable confidence  in  his  powers  of  dealing  with  history.  Could 
he  find  a  parallel  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Church  to  the 
magnanimous  loyalty  to  national  interests  shown  by  Noncon- 
formists, in  rejecting  the  bribe  offered  them  by  James  11.,  and 
supporting  their  persecutors  against  an  illegal  toleration  ?  Could 
he  find  a  parallel  on  the  side  of  the  Nonconformists  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Established  Church,  in  turning  round,  the  nToment  the  victory 
had  been  won  by  Nonconformist  aid,  and  recommencing  the  per- 
secution of  the  Nonconformists  ? 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  in  thinking  that 
poUtical  Nonconformity  is  an  e\'il.  There  are  two  known  modes 
of  getting  rid  of  it — ^the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  religious  equality. 
Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think  that  there  is  yet  a  third — general  sub- 
mission, in  matters  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the  gentle 
sway  of  Beau  Nash. 

Religious  equaUty  in  the  United  States  may  not  be  perfect 
imity,  it  may  not  be  the  height  of  culture  or  of  grace,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  peace.  Ultramontanism  there,  as  everywhere  else,  is 
aggressive,  and  a  source  of  disturbance;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  struggle  against  slavery,  pohtical  and  rehgious  elements  were 
inevitably  intermingled ;  but  as  a  rule  politics  are  kept  perfectly 
clear  of  religion.  Saving  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholicism,  we 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  a  serious  appeal  in  an 
election  to  sectarian  feeling.  Much  as  we  have  heard  of  the  two 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  we  could  not  at  this  moment  t^D 
to  what  Church  either  of  them  belongs.  'Where  no  Church  is 
pri\dleged,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  jealousy.  The  Churches 
dwell  side  by  side,  without  disturbing  the  State  with  any  quarrels; 
they  are  all  alilce  loyal  to  the  Government ;  they  unite  in  support- 
ing a  system  of  popular  education  which  generally  includes  a 
cei-tain  element  of  unsectarian  religion ;  they  combine  for  social 
and  philanthropic  objects  ;  they  testify,  by  their  common  celebra- 
tion of  national  thanksgivuigs  and  fasts,  their  unity  at  all  events 
as  portions  of  the  same  Christian  nation.  So  far  as  we  know,  con- 
troversy between  them  is  very  rare ;  there  is  more  of  it  within  the 
several  Churches  between  their  own  more  orthodox  and  more 
liberal  members.  In  none  does  it  rage  more  violently  than  in  the 
Episcopal  Clmrch,  though,  under  religious  equality,  irreconcilable 
disagreement  on  religious  questions  leads  to  secession,  not  to 
mutual  lawsuits  and  imprisonments. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  in  praise  of  Falkland  that  "he  was  profoundly 
serious."  We  presume  he  means  not  only  that  Falkland  treated 
great  questions  in  a  serious  way,  without  imseasonable  quizzing, 
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but  that  he  was,  in  the  words  quoted  from  Clarendon  in  the  next 
sentence,  "  a  precise  lover  of  truth,  and  superior  to  all  possible 
temptations  for  its  violation."  The  temptations,  we  presume, 
would  have  included  those  of  taste  or  fancy,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  more  obvious  kind;  and  Falkland's  paramoimt  regard  for 
truth  would  have  extended  to  all  his  fellow-men  as  well  as  to 
himself  and  his  own  intellectual  circle.  He  would  never,  we  are 
confident,  have  advised  any  human  being  to  separate  reUgion 
from  truth ;  he  would  never  have  suffered  himself  to  intimate  that 
truth  was  the  property  of  a  select  circle,  while  "poetry"  was 
good  enough  for  the  common  people;  he  would  never  have 
encouraged  thousands  of  clergymen,  educated  men  with  sensitive 
consciences,  to  go  on  preaching  to  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit,  on 
groimds  of  social  convenience,  doctrines  which  they  repudiated 
in  the  study,  and  derided  in  the  company  of  cultivated  men ;  he 
would  never  have  exhorted  people  to  enter  from  aesthetic  considera- 
tions a  spiritual  society  of  which,  in  the  same  breath,  he  pro- 
claimed the  creeds  to  be  figments,  the  priesthood  to  be  an  illusion, 
the  sacred  narratives  to  be  myths,  and  the  Triime  God  to  be  a 
caricature  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  multipUed  by  three.  If  he  had 
done  so,  and  if  his  propagandism  had  been  successful,  we  suspect 
he  would  soon  have  produced  an  anarchy,  not  only  reUgious  but 
social,  compared  with  which  the  most  chaotic  periods  of  the 
Revolution  would  have  been  harmony  and  order.  In  the  days  ot 
the  Antonines,  to  which  Gibbon  looks  back  so  wistfully,  opinion 
had  little  influence  ;  the  organic  forces  of  society  were  of  a  more 
primitive  and  a  coarser  kind.  In  modern  times  if  a  writer  could 
succeed  in  separating  truth  from  reUgion,  he  woidd  shake  the 
pillars  of  the  moral  and  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world. 

That  reUgion  is  inseparable  from  truth  is  the  strong  and  special 
tradition  of  the  Nonconformists.  Their  history  has  been  a  long 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  conscience  against  spurious  authority, 
an  authority  which  we  beUeve  Mr.  Arnold  holds  to  be  spurious  as 
well  as  they.  This  is  not  altogether  a  bad  start  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  truth  for  which  the  world  now  craves,  and  which,  we  cordially 
admit,  Ues  beyond  the  existing  creed  of  any  particular  Church. 
At  all  events,  it  would  seem  improvident  to  merge  such  an 
element  of  religious  inquiry  in  that  of  which  the  tradition  is  sub- 
mission to  the  spurious  authority,  whatever  advantages  the  latter 
may  have  in  social,  literary,  and  aesthetic  respects.  Not  a 
generation  has  yet  passed  since  the  admission  of  Nonconformists 
to  the  Universities;  and  more  than  a  generation  is  needed  in 
order  to  attain  the  highest  culture.  Give  the  Free  Churches  time, 
and  let  us  see  whether  they  have  not  something  better  to  give  us 
in  return  than  "  hideousness"  and  "  immense  ennui." 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 
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LITERARY  WORK. 


THERE  is  no  sort  of  writing^  which  sends  such  a  cold  shudder  through  the* 
brains  of  working  men  of  letters  as  that  which  professes  to  describe,  and 
often  describes  truly,  the  habits  and  methods  of  editors,  authors,  and 
journalists.  It  is  probable,  or  rather  it  is  morally  certain,  that  those  wonderful 
things  which  we  have  all  read  about  M.  Buloz  have  cost  many  a  mauvaia  quart  d^heure 
to  contributors,  and  perhaps  a  few  to  editors.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  he 
was  a  very  aristocratic  person,  and  would  have  this,  that,  and  the  other  done  with 
articles  and  stories,  just  according  to  his  own  prejudices ;  that  many  of  the  con- 
tributors submitted ;  that  the  success  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde$  was  owing  to- 
the  method  of  M.  Buloz — and  so  forth.  One  may  easily  conjecture  how  this  would 
work  with  stupid  editors.  They  would  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much  of  this  waa 
true  in  itself,  stiU  less  how  much  of  the  success  of  the  Bevue  dea  Deux  Mondea  was 
owizig  to  circumstances  which  cannot  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  any  other 
periodical ;  least  of  all,  whether  that  Beview  has  had  a  good  or  a  bad  effect  on 
literature  in  France  and  elsewhere.  If  editors  would  not  stay  to  ask  such  questions, 
much  less  would  Bacon  and  Bungay ;  and  how  much  indirect  bullying  Warrington 
and  Pendennis  have  got  lately,  on  the  strength  of  the  Buloz  tradition,  is  known, 
perhaps,  to  Warrington  and  Pendennis  and  Captain  Shandon. 

The  speed  of  work  and  the  manner  of  work  vary  among  Literary  men  and  women 
within  such  extreme  limits,  that  the  most  sagacious  outsider  may  well  decline  to 
draw  general  inferences.  But  outsiders  of  very  little  sagacity  draw  inferences 
without  any  hesitation  whatever.  Even  such  a  brief  and  casual  collection  of 
instances  as  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the  following  remarks  will  show  how  great  is 
the  diversity  of  practice  among  good  writers,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  associate  given 
results  and  given  methods  in  terms  of  effect  and  cause. 

It  does  not  matter  where  we  begin — let  us  take  the  question  of  inspiration.  A 
living  writer  in  one  of  his  early  books  gave  literary  men  the  old  counsel  not  to  wait 
for  inspiration,  but  to  sit  down  to  the  desk  and  get  to  work.  It  is  good  counsel, 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  very  few  writers  of  any  consequence  do,  upon  any 
large  scale,  and  as  a  general  thing,  wait  for  inspiration  :  and  the  reasons  are  two : — 
First  of  all,  people  who  can  write  well  have  almost  always  something  to  say — 
within  a  given  circle  of  topics.  That  must  be  clearly  understood.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Mill  would  always  have  something  to  say  about  the  quantification  of  the  predicate 
or  the  association  theory,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  able  o£t-hand  to  sit 
down  and  analyze  a  poem  or  a  novel.  The  second  reason  is,  that  very  few  of  the 
persons  whom  it  is  necessary  to  advise  not  to  wait  for  inspiration  have  time  to  do 
it.  They  work  in  a  large  degree  because  they  must,  and  with  a  painful  sense  that 
lialf  what  they  do  would  be  better  left  undone.  But,  even  when  every  allowance  is 
made,  upon  that  and  other  grounds,  this  writer  may  be  quoted  against  him- 
self, and  in  two  ways.  There  are  in  his  earHer  books  long  tracts  of  writing  which 
should  never  have  been  produced,  and  which  are  barely  readable ;  and,  besides,  in 
some  portions  of  them  he  has  frankly  ridiculed  the  idea  of  incessant  productivity : 
"  Let  me  see  you  write  a,feuilleton  when  your  liver  is  inactive.  Give  me  a  touch  of 
jour  quality  wher  toothache  "  —and  so  on. 
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The  talk  about  inspiratioii  and  waiting  for  it  is  confined  to  producers  of  the  first 
classj  and  producers  of  the  lowest  class.  It  will  not  be  denied^  one  may  presume, 
that  Milton's  vein  was  fullest  and  freshest  at  the  "  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox/' 
nor  will  very  many  more  authentic  stories  of  a  similar  quality  be  questioned.  If 
writers  who  have  had  to  write  for  breads  and  have  besides  written  work  that  will 
live,  have  also  talked  about  times  of  inspiration,  this  has  applied  to  thoir  best  work, 
the  work  that  wiU  live.  But  "the  literary  world,"  as  it  is  called,  is  full  of 
mere  literary  adventurers — clever  fellows  who  have  no  literary  vocation  but 
that  of  cleverness,  and  no  care  for  literature  except  as  an  arena  for  cleverness, 
in  which  a  certain  amount  of  money,  with  a  good  deal  of  admiration  and  some 
agreeable  social  excitement,  is  to  be  had.  These  men  are  of  all  grades,  from  the 
higher  type,  sketched  in  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography  to  types  much 
lower ;  and  they  do  undoubtedly  talk  much  nozisense  about  inspiration  and  waiting 
for  inspiration.  There  is  much  less  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  there  used  to  be. 
These  are  not  the  days  (to  quote  roughly  a  brilliant  litterateur  now  dead)  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  would  be  spoken  of  as  taking  an  emetic  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  before 
he  could  reply  to  Mr.  Burke — ^they  are  days  in  which  a  glass  of  wine  too  much  may 
si>oil  a  week's  work.  Still,  this  type  is  to  be  found,  all  alive,  in  the  circles  of 
working  literary  men.  It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  writers  of  this  stamp  to 
"work  in  couples" — that  is  their  phrase.  They  cannot  get  on  till  they  have  met 
and  talked  things  over.  Then  they  go  to  some  favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses  and 
the  Whiskeys,  and  sharpen  each  other's  wits,  throwing  off  slips  of  oopy  at  intervals. 
In  this  way,  or  in  ways  quite  as  ignoble,  and  amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  strong 
drink — ^we  do  not  speak  of  what  is  usually  known  as  excess — in  this  way  is  produced 
a  good  deal  of  review  and  leading-article  literature.  But  the  thing — and  the  whole 
kind  of  thing — is  much  less  common  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Warrington 
and  Pendennis.  Work  produced  in  the  Warrington-Pendennis  fashion  may  be 
"brilliant"  and  "effective," — though  even  in  that  respect  the  standards  have 
altered ;  but  it  cannot  be  trustworthy  or  really  useful,  nor  can  it  live. 

Waiting  for  inspiration,  however,  is  one  thing ;  the  obstructions  to  literary  work 
are  another.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these. 

First,  iTkiess  of  different  kinds.  "  Lines  composed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  on  his 
death-bed,  Animula  vagula,  &c. ;  Verses  written  by  Thomas  Hood  in  the  near  prospect 
of  death — '  Farewell,  life !  my  senses  swim' " — and  a  score  of  such  commonplaces, 
including  a  hundred  anecdotes  of  consumptive  men  and  women  of  genius.  These 
are  very  instructive  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  them,  but  when  they  come, 
corrupted  by  a  string  of  penny-a-liners,  to  the  ears  of  Bungay,  they  are  misleading 
to  him  and  bad  indeed  for  his  people.  Off  goes  Bungay  to  Warrington,  who  has 
migraine  and  no  worse.  "  Now,  just  look  here,"  says  Bungay,  "  if  Hood  could  write 
this  poem  when  he  was  dying,  why  can't  you  do  my  prospectus  when  you're  only 
queer  ?    You  don't  look  a  bit  like  dying." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  Warring^n,  "  I  don't  know  that  Hood  was  near  dying 
when  he  wrote  those  verses.  In  the  second  place,  a  man  may  be  in  much  better 
condition  an  hour  before  death  than  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  a  bad  nighf  s 
sleep ;  and  in  the  third  place  (avbauditur)  you're  a  fool,  Bungay." 

When  the  late  C.  H.  Bennett  was  a  mass  of  rheumatic  cramps  from  his  toes  to  his 
fingers'  ends,  we  may  presume  that  nobody  expected  him  to  draw  for  Punch — 
though  perhaps  Bungay  or  Bacon  might,  after  all,  have  suggested  his  "  doing  it  all 
with  his  mouth,"  Hke  Miss  Biffin.  Nor  would  even  Bungay  or  Bacon  expect  a  poem 
or  an  essay  from  a  man  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  But  any  writing  man  who  has  had 
to  do  with  Bungay  and  Bacon  must  have  seen  how  very  muddled  their  minds  are  in 
these  matters.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  that  poor  Heine,  forced  to  lift  his  eyelid 
with  one  hand  while  he  wrote  with  the  other,  or  Leopardi,  his  fellow-sufferer,  or 
Hoffmann  in  his  last  hours,  free  from  pain  and  struggling  to  dictate  to  his  wife, 
might  be  in  a  far  better  position  for  work  than  Warrington  with  only  migraine,  or 
Walter  Scott  after  only  five  hours'  rest.    But  these  things  are  not  only  so ;  they  are 
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perfectly  natural  and  intelligible.  It  is  on  record  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  oonld  not 
work  with  his  pen  at  all  unless  he  had  had  eight  hours'  sleep.  What  would  Bungay 
have  said  to  this  ?  He  would  have  said  to  Warrington,  "  Don't  tell  me,  sir.  You 
were  at  the  Back  Kitchen,  with.  Costigan,  last  night."  And  he  would  be  ezcuaable. 
A  blister,  or  a  pot  of  leeches,  or  a  fit  of  ague,  is  something  to  show,  but  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain  is  not  visible  during  life;  nor  has  any  physiologiflt  even 
ventured  on  a  guess  why  four  hours'  sleep  should  be  enough  to  renew  the  grey 
matter  in  the  brain  of  Napoleon,  while  eight  hours  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  we  all  know  that  Sir  Walter  broke  down  under 
the  attempt  to  force  his  brain,  sleep  or  no  sleep. 

Still  less  would  Bungay  understand — nor  in  truth  is  it  easy  to  explain — the 
difference  between  some  kinds  of  brain  work  and  others  in  relation  to  illness  or 
weakness.  The  present  writer  has  had  large  experience  of  what  is  well  known  to 
be  severe  labour, — that  of  the  reporter, — and  has  never  found  himself  exhausted  by 
working  week  after  week  for  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The  reason  is,  mainly,  that  in 
such  work,  as  in  that  of  ordinary  business,  the  mind  gets  all  the  enormous  help 
derivable  from  the  laws  of  association.  Link  follows  link,  and  the  process  goes  upon 
an  inclined  plane  to  its  goal.  Nobody  who  reads  the  lives  of  Uterary  workers  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  all  but  unanimous  testimony  that  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  at  the  work  of  literary  production  is  destructive.  These  three  hours  apply 
strictly  to  the  time  for  which  the  pen  is  in  hand ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reading  or  other  preparation.  The  testimony  on  this  point,  from  quarters  the  most 
decisive,  is  of  the  most  curious  unanimity.  Some  say  two  hours,  some  say  four,  a 
very  few  say  five  or  six,  with  breaks;  but  the  average  is  three ;  from  Bulwer-Lytton 
to  Channing,  from  journalist  to  poet ;  and,  for  even  this  much  of  production,  the 
work  must  be  pretty  homogeneous  and  not  against  the  grain.  Harriet  Martineau 
had  to  sit  long  at  the  desk,  because  she  was  mechanically  slow  with  her  pen.  When 
we  read  that  literary  producers  of  any  power  have  gone  on  working  up  to  the  last, 
even  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  we  usually  find  the  work  done  has  been  of  a  not 
im welcome  kind,  and  often  that  it  has  formed  part  of  a  long-cherished  design.  But 
when  the  disease  of  which  the  sufferer  is  dying  is  consumption,  or  some  disease  which 
between  paroxysms  of  pain  leaves  spaces  of  ease  and  rest,  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  work  should  be  done.  Some  of  the  best  of  Foley's  works  were  produced 
under  such  conditions,  and  some  of  the  best  of  Shelley's.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any- 
thing in  mere  pain  which  necessarily  prevents  literary  work.  The  late  Mr.  T.  T. 
Lynch  produced  some  of  his  most  beautiful  writing  amid  spasms  of  angina  pectoris. 
This  required  high  moral  courage  in  the  writer,  but  Mr.  Lynch  could  not  have 
written  a  line,  or  thought  one,  if  he  had  suffered  from  the  complaint  which,  we 
have  lately  read,  so  much  limits  the  activity  of  the  Queen.  Everybody  who  under- 
stands the  subject  must  have  read  with  much  sympathy  the  statement  that  hot 
places  or  nervous  irritation  bring  on  in  her  Majesty  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  sea-sickness.  Who  that  has  seen  it,  or  known  it,  can  write  or  pronounce  the 
dreadful  word  water-brash  without  a  shudder  ?  Now  persons  may  suffer  from 
periodical  migraine,  or  water -brash,  and  live  till  eighty,  medicine  being  utterly  power- 
less to  help  them — in  other  words,  they  may  have  every  month  an  attack  of  "  sea- 
sickness "  lasting  for  days.  Would  anybody  ask  a  sea-sick  man  for  an  essay  or  a 
poem  ?  Not  even  Bungay.  He  would  be  glad  to  be  away  from  the  darkened  room 
of  the  patient  lying  and  groaning  in  abject  misery. 

It  is  a  curious,  though  well-known  fact,  however,  that  times  of  illness,  when  the 
eyes  swim  and  the  hand  shakes,  are  oftentimes  rich  in  suggestion.  If  the  mind  is 
naturally  fertile — if  there  is  "  stuff  "  in  it — the  hours  of  illness  are  by  no  means 
wasted.  It  is  then  that  the  '*  dreaming  power"  which  counts  for  so  much  in  literary 
work  often  asserts  itself  mop*  'ily. 

In   her  Autobiograph'  »Ttineau   has    a    groat    deal   to    say  about 

different  meth^"  ^f  ij  her  own  personal  experience  of  it.    For 

example,  si  '««>  niways  taxing  her  with  overworking 
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iierself,  they  were  quite  in  the  wrong,  for  her  work  was  pleasure  and  health  to  her 
— she  had  never  written  anything  that  she  did  not  feel  impelled  to  write^  and,  for- 
tunately for  her,  this  suited  the  public  just  then,  and  paid  both  her  and  her  publishers. 
She  relates  how  she  flinched,  when  the  proposal  came  before  her,  from  undertaking 
wider  literaiy  responsibilities,  such  as  would  "drive"  her  brain,  as  men  have  to  drive 
theirs,  and  she  records  that  all  the  physicians  she  had  ever  known  had  expressed  the 
•opinion  that  hterary  work,under  theusual  oonditions,  is  the  most  exhausting  of  labour. 
If  the  worker  has  money,^r  if,  which  is  the  same  thing,  he  does  not  care  how  much  he 
owes  or  whom  he  ruins, — the  case  is  different.  But  upon  one  point,  we  are  glad  to  see  she 
.set  her  foot  down  firmly.  Some  one  advised  her  to  avoid  strong  wines,  but  suggested 
that  a  glass  of  hock  would  do  her  good  when  she  was  pressed.  She  steadfastly,  and 
very  wisely,  refused  to  touch  wine  while  at  work.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no 
purely  conscientious  writing  was  ever  produced  under  stimulation  from  alcohol. 
Harriet  Martineau  was  one  of  those  workers  who  could  not  write  a  paragraph  with- 
out asking  herself,  "Is  that  wholly  true  ?  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  say  it  P  Shall  I 
lead  any  one  astray  by  it  ?  Had  I  better  soften  it  down,  or  keep  it  back  ?  Is  it  as 
well  said  as  I  can  say  it  ?"  Writing  like  that  of  Wilson's  "  Noctes,"  or  Hoffman's 
oaadder  stories,  may  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  wine,  but  "  stuff  of  the  oon- 
scienoe,"  not. 

There  is  one  form  of  brain-work  which  it  is  particularly  easy  to  keep  up  for  a 
length  of  time,  pen  in  hand  or  not — ^we  mean  the  brain-work  of  the  mathematician 
or  logician.  This  requires  calm  and  steady  application,  but  it  is  easy  and 
unexhausting,  for  the  same  reason  that  ordinary  biisiness  is  so,  or  that  work  of  the 
reporter  t«  which  (as  an  illustration)  we  have  referred.  One  thing  follows  another, 
link  by  link,  till  the  chain  is  completed  and  the  work  comes  to  a  pause.  Mere 
■attention,  even  when  very  active  and  accomi>anied  by  ratiocination,  may  be  kept  up 
almost  for  ever  without  fatigue.  The  peculiarly  fatiguing  effect  of  literary  work  of 
certain  kinds  would  seem  to  result  largely  from  two  causes.  First,  it  is  accompanied 
^in  the  cases  we  are  considering)  with  more  or  less  play  of  feeling ;  and,  secondly, 
the  writer,  like  the  painter,  has  to  be  incessantly  busy  with  his  processes  of 
^ouping.  Every  sentence  is  written  with  an  eye  on  every  other  sentence ;  and  the 
middle  and  the  end  have  to  be  kept  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  beginning.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  complications  of  religious  opinion  which  so  much  embarrass  all 
public  utterance  in  our  day  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  serious  and  honest  writers 
who  are  not  at  work  within  decidedly  sectarian  lines  and  for  decidedly  sectarian 
purposes.  The  pressure  in  this  respect  upon  conscientious  publicists  has  increased 
enormously  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  practice  of  sitting  down  to  the  desk  and  beginning  somehow — ^presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  brain  will  work  at  all  and  the  hand  hold  a  pen  pretty  steadily — is  a 
..good  one,  within  limits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  prescribe  this  plan  to  the  working 
litt^ratewr,  for  he  must  be  always  at  his  desk,  if  he  is  to  earn  his  living.  But  the 
plan  is  admirable  for  all  defined,  homogeneous  work,  which  does  not  require  the 
exercise  of  "the  dreaming  power,"  or  very  careful  expression.  If  either  of 
those,  imaginative  or  emotional  movement,  or  nicety  of  thought  and  language, 
be  needed,  the  plan  necessarily  breaks  down.  Southey  is  a  case  in  point, 
.and  living  examples  could  easily  be  mentioned.  We  write  this  with  two  in 
our  eye,  both  of  them  distinguished  writers.  One  of  them  has  produced,  in 
this  way,  more  wooden  pages  than  all  other  living  writers  (of  the  same 
rank)  put  together;  but  fortunately  the  woodennees  does  little  or  no  harm — 
-except  (a  weighty  exception,  though)  in  helping  to  let  down  standards.  It  is  gall 
and  wohnwood  to  the  struggling  Mr.  X.,  who  would  rather  go  without  a  fire 
or  a  dinner  than  issue  what  he  thought  to  be  an  unworthy  page,  to  find  the  great 
Mr.  Q.  so  successful,  though  he  issues  a  thousand,  and  knows  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
•other  writer  who  is  in  our  mind,  the  result  is  more  serious.  His  books  are  con- 
cerned with  topics  of  the  gravest  order,  and  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  pick  out  the 
j>erfunctorily  written  pages— they  are  often  so  bad,  though  evidently  laboured.    It 
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is  a  clear  dnty  for  a  xnim  of  letters  to  refrain,  as  far  as  x>^>B8ible,  from  dealing  with 
topics  of  the  kind  we  have  just  indicated,  unless  his  faculties  are  in  order.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  industry  is  better  than  idleness — ^that  idleness 
which  John  Sterling,  driven  to  it  by  illness,  called  a  "  heavy  cross  to  bear;"  but,  as 
a  rule,  work  of  a  certain  order  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  the  whole  man  is 
"  in  good  form."  In  fact,  no  writing  man  who  has  Harriet  Martineau's  sense  of  the 
vocation  of  literature,  will  endanger  his  work  by  attemptiug  it.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  hours  when  good  writing  is  not  possible  are  very  often  the  most 
productive  for  puix>06es  not  absolutely  immediate ;  and /orctny  the  finer  faculties  is 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  work.  As  for  the  wooden  and  the  perfunctory  pages  in  certain 
books  to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  any  respectable 
magazine  or  newspaper  would  print. 

Incidentally  we  may  mention  here  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  able 
journalists  of  our  time;  a  man  of  real  genius,  who  died  not  very  long  ago  of  over- 
work. Being  unable,  in  a  fit  of  illness,  to  do  anything  else,  he  got  by  heart 
dozens  of  pages  of  statistical  figures, — returns  of  exports  and  imports,  and  matters 
of  that  sort.  This  he  did  partly  to  lighten  the  heavy  curse  of  idleness,  and 
save  his  mind  from  gnawing  itself  to  madness,  and  partly  with  an  eye  to  futiire 


At  the  foot  of  the  preface  to  the  Genileman*s  Magazine  for  1760,  Mr.  Urban 
printed  this  doggelil : — 

*'  A  Dialogue  hetvoeen  Mr.  Ubban  and.  his  Bot. 

"  Urban.  Well,  Boy — and  what  does  the  Gentleman  say  ? 

Boy.  He  says.  Sir,  as  how  that  he  dines  out  to-day. 

Urban.  And  have  you  no  Message,  nor  Parcel,  nor  Letter  ? 

Boy.  No,  nothing  at  all.  Sir,  nor  worser  nor  better. 

Urban.  Od  so ! — and  he  proniis'd  the  Verses —  .  .  .  take  him 
— But  if  he  won't  do  'em,  I'm  sure  I  can't  make  him — 
This  Night  the  last  Sheet  goes  to  Press,  at  the  Gate — 
We  must  publish  on  Monday — and  Monday's  full  late. 
What  the  Duce  must  we  do  ? — No  kind  Congratulation 
To  me  on  my  Labours — nor  yet  to  the  Nation  ! — 
This  Year,  too,  when  Volume  the  Thirtieth's  compleat, 
And  we've  taken  Montreal — and  France  has  no  Fleet. 
And  I've  been  at  such  Pains,  and  sustain'd  such  Expences 
T*  explain  the  Gazettes  to  the  commonest  Senses, 
With  Maps  that  jwint  out,  e'en  to  Hovels  and  Sties, 
Where  Battles  are  fought,  that  make  Stocks  fall  or  rise. — 
This  Year — what  Disaster ! — This  Yeai-,  of  all  Years, 
When  we  all  have  been  brim -full  of  Joy,  and  of  Tears, 
To  say  nothing  in  Verse,  of  the  Change  in  the  State, 
*Tis  hard — very  hard — 'tis  the  worst  of  hard  Fate — 
It  cannot  be  help'd — Of  the  Bard,  'tis  in  vain. 
And  the  Want  of  his  Verses,  alas  !  to  complain. 
If  they  cannot  be  had,  I  must  e'un  do  without  'em  ; 
Our  Readers,  thank  Heaven,  will  ne'er  think  about  'em." 

Those  were  surely  happy  times,  when  a  difiBculty  could  be  turned  iiside  in  so 
easy  a  fashion.  But  the  only  way  to  make  a  clean  sweei^  of  all  trouljles  of  the  sort, 
and  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  some  of  the  harassing  incidents  of  editorial 
and  other  literary  work,  is  to  have  moral  courage  after  the  pattern  of  the 
American  editor,  who  did  not  scruple  to  issue  to  the  subscribers  to  his  newspaper  a 
sheet  which  contained,  besides  advertisements,  only  these  words : — "  The  wife  of  our 
esteemed  editor  having,  since  our  last  issue,  presented  him  with  three  boys  at  a 
birth,  his  emotions  have  prevented  his  supplying  the  usual  leaders  and  other 
literary  matter.     He  has  caved.     The  prayers  of  subscribers  are  earnestly  desired. 

No   CAKDS." 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  IDEALS. 

EVEBY  sensitlYe  reader  of  the  able  and  veiy  instmctiye  artiole  on  "  Social 
Methods  of  !Boman  CSatholicism  in  England  "  must  have  felt  himself  in  an 
atmosphere  of  thonght  altogether  foreign  to  that  which  he  is  compelled  to 
breathe  in  daily  life,  even  if  he  is  a  Catholic  Whether  the  writer  of  the  article 
would  adopt  Dr.  Newman's  language  or  not«  one  feels  at  once  that  such  an  atmo- 
sphere as  here  strikes  strangely  upon  the  senses  is  the  native  air  of  that "  hatred  \ci 
Liberalism  "  which  the  great  English  Catholic  so  heartily  avowed  in  his  "  Apologia." 
In  truth  the  ideals  of  modem  Liberalism,  orthodox  Protestant*  neO-Protestant,  or 
Pantheistic,  will  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  ideals  which  we  discern,  while 
we  read  that  article,  to  be  as  much  cherished  by  the  Church  of  the  author  as  they 
ever  were  or  could  be.  This  is  nothing  new ;  far  otherwise ;  it  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be,  a  subject  of  anxious  thought  for  Liberals :  especially  those  who  see 
in  the  later  growths  of  the  democratic  ideal  only  bad«uguries  for  the  immediate 
future  of  ideals  of  another  kind.  There  are  signs  of  the  times  which  might  lead  one 
to  say,  in  the  rough,  that  Boman  Catholicism  was  playing,  and  going  on  to  play,  the 
card  of  democracy.  Let  us  see  how  such  ideals  of  hers  as  would  then  come  promi- 
nently forward  compare  with  those  of  Modem  Liberalism  or  Virtuous  Bespectabilit^. 
For  this  purpose  we  will  be  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Newman,  who  oertainly 
speaks  with  great  plainness  ux>on  these  matters.  Indeed,  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
he  puts  the  case  that  the  faithful  may  rebuke  him  for  letting  so  much  out  of  the 
bag.  But  he  boldly  justifies  himself  by  pleading  that  "the  world"  ! knows  well 
enough  already  the  difference  between  her  standards  and  those  of  "  the  Church," 
and  knows  that  the  Church  knows  she  knows — so  that  only  harm  can  be  done  by 
pretending  to  ignore  the  truth. 

Our  extracts  will  be  rather  long,  but  their  length  will,  we  beUeve,  be  fully  excused 
by  their  characteristic  force,  and  their  great  value  as  topics  of  instruction. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Modem  Protestant  ideals,  there  is.  Dr.  Newman  thinks* 
no  such  thing  as  Humility.    The  place  of  that  "  grace  "  is  filled  by  "  Modesty : " — 

"  Pride  under  such  training,  instead  of  running  to  waste  in  the  education  of  the 
mind,  is  turned  to  account ;  it  gets  a  new  name ;  it  is  called  self-respect,  and  ceases 
to  be  the  disagreeable,  uncompanionable  quality  which  it  is  in  itself.  Though  it  be 
the  motive  principle  of  the  soul,  it  seldom  comes  to  view ;  and  when  it  shows  itself, 
then  delicacy  and  gentleness  are  its  attire,  and  good  sense  and  sense  of  honour  direct 
its  motions.  It  is  no  longer  a  restless  agent  without  definite  aim ;  it  has  a  large  field 
of  exertion  assigned  to  it,  and  it  sub^Brves  those  social  interests  which  it  would 
naturally  trouble.  It  is  directed  into  the  channel  of  industry,  frugality,  honesty, 
and  obedience ;  and  it  becomes  the  very  staple  of  the  religion  and  morality  held  in 
honour  in  a  day  like  our  own.  It  becomes  the  safeguard  of  chastity,  the  gpiarantee 
of  veracity,  in  high  and  low ;  it  is  the  very  household  god  of  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  inspiring  neatness  and  decency  in  the  servant-girl,  propriety  of  carriage 
and  refined  manners  in  her  mistress,  uprightness,  manliness,  and  generosity  in  the 
head  of  the  family.  It  diffuses  a  light  over  town  and  country ;  it  covers  the  soil 
with  handsome  edifices  and  smiling  gardens ;  it  tills  the  field,  it  stocks  and  em- 
bellishes the  shop.  It  is  the  stimulating  principle  of  providence,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  free  expenditure  on  the  other ;  of  an  honourable  ambition,  and  of  elegant 
enjoyment.  It  breathes  upon  the  face  of  the  conununity,  and  the  hollow  sepulchre 
is  forthwith  beautiful  to  look  upon." 

So  far  Dr.  Newman  is  writing  in  a  spirit  and  in  terms  which  any  Evangelical 
preacher  or  author  might  ex  animo  adopt  in  his  own  sermons  or  books ;  indeed,  those 
who  have  been  nurtured  in  any  of  the  old-fashioned  Evangelical  schools  of  thought 
will  at  once  recognize  a  note  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  No  one,  indeed* 
of  any  orthodox  Christian  school  can  pretend  that  religion  and  morality  sooh  as 
are  here  indicated  can  by  any  stretch  of  constmction  be  called  by  the  Christiaa 
name.    They  may  be  called  gtiofi-Stoical,  or  tnodem  Liberal,  or  highly-respectable : 
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but  what  have  they  to  do  within  the  temple  in  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount» 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Penitential  Psalms,  are  read  in  order  to  famish 
essential,  not  to  say  dominant,  elements  of  devotion  ?  Clearly  nothing.  The  two 
things  are  altogether  different. 

This,  however,  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Christian  would  admit,  even  oui  of 
Ghurch^  if  dose  pressed;  the  "Plymouth  Brother"  avows  it  everywhere.  How 
does  it  happen,  then,  that  Protestant  Christianity,  considered  as  a  whole,  as  (say) 
a  social  institute,  presents  itself  to  the  imprejudiced  observer  as  having  made  a 
compromise,  a  working  compromise,  so  to  say,  with  this  non-Christian,  if  not  anti- 
Christian  ideal  ?  That  is  the  question  which  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are 
now  quoting  with  more  or  less  abbreviation. 

Dr.  Newman's  description  of  the  types  of  virtue  produced  under  "the  cold  shade" 
of  the  modem  ideals  may  fitly  follow  the  above  outlines : — 

"  We  find  these  men  possessed  of  many  virtues,  but  proud,  bashful,  fastidious,  and 
reserved.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  thhik  and  act  as  if  there  were  really 
nothing  objective  in  their  religion ;  it  is  because  conscience  to  them  is  not  the  word 
of  a  lawgiver,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  dictate  of  their  own  minds,  and  nothing 
more.  They  are  engrossed  in  notions  of  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
dignity,  and  their  own  consistency.  Their  conscience  has  become  a  mere  self- 
respect.  Instead  of  doing  one  thmg  and  then  another,  as  each  is  called  for,  in 
faith  and  obedience,  careless  of  what  may  be  called  the  keeping  of  deed  with  deed, 
and  leaving  Him  who  gives  the  command  to  blend  the  portions  of  their  conduct 
into  a  whole,  their  one  object,  however  unconscious  to  themselves,  is  to  paint  a 
smooth  and  perfect  surface^  and  be  able  to  say  to  themselves  that  they  have  done 
their  duty." 

Here,  indeed,  we  more  decidedly  lose  sight  of  any  and  every  distinctive  feature 
of  Christianity.  Protestant  Christianity,  like  "Catholic"  Christianity,  certainly 
presents  the  law  of  oonsdenoe  as  the  word  of  a  lawgiver.  But  we  must  take  notiee 
that  Dr.  Newman  is  avowedly  describing  a  type  of  character  which  is  unconsdoxuly 
formed.  And  he  is  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  lines  closer  and  closer,  with  a  view 
of  including  all  right  Christian  conduct  within  the  fold  of  "objective"  autho- 
rity, as  he  reads  it,  and  excluding  as  non-Christian  whatever  will  not  ent^r  at 
the  gate  of  that  fold.  The  word  "  supernatural,"  which  we  shall  alight  upon 
presently,  is,  we  will  not  say  vague  in  Dr.  Newman's  mouthy  for  he  is  never 
vague,  but  susceptible  of  vague  readings  in  Protestant  eyes.  But  to  complete 
our  representative  extracts,  and  lastly,  we  will  once  more  drag  from  her  un- 
savoury hiding-place  that  familiar  "beggar-woman"  to  whom  the  great  Doctor  is 
so  partial: — 

"  Such  being  the  extreme  difference  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  lx)th  as 
to  the  measure  and  the  scale  of  moral  good  and  evil,  we  may  be  prepared  for  those 
vast  differences  in  matters  of  detail,  which  T  hardly  like  to  mention,  lest  they  should 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  as  contemplated  in  its  br(^  prin- 
ciple. .  .  .  Take  a  mere  beggar-woman,  lazy,  ragged,  and  filthy,  and  not  over 
scrupulous  of  truth — (I  do  not  say  she  had  arrived  at  perfection)  but  if  she  is  chasto, 
and  sober,  and  cheerfiil,  and  goes  to  her  religious  duties  (and  I  am  supposing  not  at 
all  an  impossible  case),  she  will,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  have  a  prospect  of 
heaven,  which  is  quite  closed  and  refused  to  the  State's  pattern-man,  the  just,  the 
upright,  the  generous,  the  honourable,  the  conscientious,  if  he  be  all  this,  not  from 
a  supernatural  power — (I  do  not  determine  whether  this  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  but 
I  am  contrasting  views  and  principles) — not  from  a  supernatural  power,  but  from 

mere  natural  virtue Again,  excess  in  drinking  is  one  of  the  world's 

most  disgraceful  offences ;  odious  it  ever  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  but  if  it  does 
not  proceed  to  the  loss  of  reason,  she  thinks  it  a  far  less  sin  than  one  deliberate  act 
of  detraction,  though  the  matter  of  it  le  truth.  And  again,  not  unfrequently  does 
a  priest  hear  confession  of  thefts,  which  he  knows  would  sentence  the  penitent  to 
transportation  if  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  but  which  he  knows  too,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  might  be  pardoned  on  the  man's  private  contrition  without 
finy  confession  at  all.  Once  more,  the  State  has  the  guardianship  of  property,  as 
the  Church  is  the  guardian  of  the  faith  : — in  the  mid<Se  ages,  as  is  often  objected, 
the  Church  put  to  death  for  heresy ;  well  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  our  own 
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times,  the  State  has  put  to  death  for  forgery,  nay,  I  suppose  for  sheep-stealing. 
How  distinct  must  be  the  measure  of  crime  in  Church  and  State,  when  so  hetero- 
geneous is  the  rule  of  punishment  in  the  one  and  in  the  other ! " 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  entirely  satisfactory  about  this — its  frankness.  . "  Why  do 
you  blame  the  Church  if  she  bums  a  man  to  death  for  Sabellianism,  when  you 
yourself  hang  a  man  for  sheep-stealing  ?  **  But  the  question  brings  the  dispute  to  a 
sharp  issue.  We  will  waive  the  question  of  hanging  for  theft,  says  the  Protes- 
tant politician,  and,  if  you  please,  that  of  burning  for  heresy ;  but  we  will  tell  you  at 
once  why  we  would  punish  for  theft  and  would  not  punish  for  heresy.  The  things 
are  not  in  eodem  genere.  No  citizen  can  certainly  establish,  as  against  another 
citizen,  that  a  giYea  opinion  is  heresy ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  have  no  certain 
warrant  for  dealing  with  heresy  by  force ;  but  theft  is  an  act  of  force,  directed  by 
one  man  to  the  depriving  another  man  of  a  certain  right,  which  he  has  been  warned 
by  law  not  to  attack.  Now  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  follow  up  this  question 
here,  upon  the  answer  of  the  Catholic.  Of  course,  he  falls  back  at  once  ux>on  his 
"  objective  authority ; "  and  we  soon  discover^  to  our  cost,  what  his  "  supernatural " 
means.  Though  the  question^  thrashed  out  to  the  last  straw  as  it  is^  could  not 
profitably  be  dealt  with  again  in  this  hasty  manner,  we  cannot  but  be  helped  by 
coming  face  to  face,  again  and  again,  with  these  ultimate,  irreconcilable  differences ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  pass  over  far  too  lightly  the  implied  charge  that  Protestant 
Christianity,  under  cover  of  various  forms  of  accommodation,  secures  her  modus 
Vivendi  with  unchristian  ideals  by  a  process  of  compromise. 

Compromise,  we  may  abundantly  discern,  is  far  as  ever  from';the  thoughts  of 
Bome.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  gradual  mouldering  or  lapsing  of  what  is  strong  in 
her  scheme.  She,  at  all  events,  will  hear  of  no  modus  vivendi  as  a  final  thing.  It 
will  some  day  be  war  again.  The  modem  scientific  ideal,  and  of  course  the  Pro- 
testant ideal  so  far  as  it  is  committed  to  the  other,  is  not  that  of  an  "  objective 
authority  "  endowed  with  never-lapsing  supernatural  powers,  to  deal  with  an  ever- 
corrupt  and  ever-miserable  world.  It  is  that  of  a  vague,  but  gradually-eztending 
dominion  over  all  evils  alike — ^poverty  no  less  than  sin,  illness  quite  as  much  as 
ignorance.  The  underlying  idea  is  that  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  the 
human  race.  Is  the  Protestant  ideal  the  true  Christian  ideal  ?  The  Catholic  says, 
"No;  it  is  a  subterfuge;  your  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will,  under  pressure  of  your 
compromises  with  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  commercial  spirit,  break  up  into 
anarchy.  The  path  by  which  a  crisis  will  probably  arrive  is  that  of  the  pressure  of 
the  State  upon  the  poorer  multitude.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  certain  democratic 
impulses  will  be  ready  to  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  them.  Protes- 
tantism does  not.  The  reins  are  well-nigh  ready  to  slip  from  her  fingers.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  Church  has  the  knowledge,  and  will  use  it.  Our  opportunity  seems 
sure,  and  once  we  win  that,  not  less  certain  is  our  success." 

This  claim  well  deserves  further  consideration. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


INTEMPEEANCE  is  a  wide  word,  but  when  it  stands  by  itself,  especially  in 
public  discussion,  it  always  carries  one  meaning,  and  that  one  meaning  full  of 
the  most  dreary  suggestion.  Judges  and  other  experts  are  always  telling  us 
that  the  greater  pdrt  of  ttie  crime  which  they  have  to  deal  with  is  connected  with 
drink ;  and*  confining  the  statement  to  crimes  of  violence,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
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truth  of  it.  Add  to  this  what  everybody  with  eyes  and  ears  can  easily  learn  for 
himself  of  the  misery  and  wrong-doing  which  is  caused  by  drink,  but  which  does 
not  come  before  the  magistrate  in  the  usual  way,  or  at  all  events  not  directly, — the 
mined  homes,  the  broken  hearts,  the  neglected  and  ill-used  wires  and  children 
the  illness,  the  degradation,  the  waste, — ^take  the  mere,  wretched  commonplaces,  in 
faet,  of  this  most  awful  subject,  just  as  they  arise,  without  help  from  judge,  doctor, 
city  missionary,  or  student  of  social  phenomena — and  you  can  hardly  help  a  senses 
at  first,  of  utter  prostration  and  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  such  a  mass  of 
misery. 

It  is  nothing  wonderful  if  the  question  what  should  be  done  receives  a  large 
number  of  answers,  some  of  them,  perhai)s,  wild  ones.  In]  the  February  No.  of 
this  Beview,  Dr.  Bucknill  boldly  and  decidedly  disputed  the  reasonableness  of  one 
of  these  answers ;  that,  namely,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
State  to  provide  for  the  cure  of  drunkards  as  if  they  were  sick  persons,  pure  and 
simple.  When  people  get  drunk  persistently  and  miserably,  so  as  to  come  under 
the  classification  of  confirmed  inebriates,  they  are.  Dr.  Bucknill  maintains,  neither 
madmen  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  nor  victims  of  uncontrollable  disease  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  but  vicious  persons,  who  have  no  more  claim  upon  society  in  general  to 
be  reformed  at  the  cost  of  others,  than  the  subjects  of  any  other  vice.  If,  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  they  commit  crimes,  punish  them  just  as  you  would  any  one 
else.  As  for  those  in  whom  the  practice  of  getting  drunk  simply  amounts  to  a 
vice,  let  them  take  their  chance,  like  the  subjects  of  other  vices.  Fortunately  for 
mankind  at  large,  dnmkards  are  not  very  successful  in  what  is,  at  Oneida  Creek, 
known  as  stirpiculture.    The  family  tree  does  not  flourish  for  long. 

This  is  one  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  shows  as  much,  and  as  little,  of  any  way 
out  as  the  other  views.  If  drunkenness  does  really  exist  upon  the  appalling  scale 
of  which  we  are  for  ever  reading,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  sober,  industrious, 
and  already  over-taxed  portion  of  mankind  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  providing 
them  with  special  doctors  and  special  reformatory  treatment  in  appropriate 
asylums.  Where  is  this  to  end?  How  does  the  vice  of  drunkenness  form  an 
exception  to  vice  in  general  ?  Why  should  this  wretched  story  be  so  persistently 
repeated  in  the  present  day — the  good  and  harmless  burthened  hy  force  of  law  (for 
that  is  the  stress  of  the  difficulty)  with  the  care  of  the  bad  and  the  mis- 
chievous? Science,  as  we  need  not  i>oint  out,  turns  its  eyes  coldly  away  from 
such  matters  : — "  Let  the  vicious  perish,  if  they  will ;  the  sooner  the  better ;  all 
our  chances  of  really  bettering  the  world  turn  upon  our  leaving  natural — and 
just — selection  to  its  work.  By  what  right  do  we  burthen  the  far  better  stock 
with  the  task  of  helping  to  keep  alive  the  diseased  stock,  which,  do  what  we  please, 
is  doomed  ?  " 

Now,  we  are  not  about  to  press  the  scientific  view  of  this  question,  except,  at 
least,  from  the  political  point  of  view.  We  may  simply  remark,  in  passing,  that  if 
the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  capture  (for  that  is  what  it  must  come  to)  and  dis- 
cipline the  subjects  of  this  particular  vice  be  once  admitted,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
pretend  that  there  is  any  final  reason  for  denying  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
capture  and  discipline  the  subjects  of  certain  other  vices.  All  we  care  to  maintain, 
in  passing,  is  that  no  poHtical  speculation  of  this  order  weakens  by  one  film  the 
binding  duty  of  all  lovers  of  God  and  man  to  do,  in  their  private  capacity,  their 
utmost  to  advise,  help,  and  reclaim  the  vicious,  whatever  be  their  particular  vice. 
A  coarse  and  irreverent  book,  called  'The  Barton  Experiment,"  has  recently 
reached  this  country  from  America.  In  spite,  however,  of  coarseness  and  irreve- 
rence,— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  not  only  in  the  American  language, 
but  in  the  worst  dialect  of  that  vile  tongue, — the  book  contains  two  chapters  of 
sincere  pathos,  some  effective  humoiur,  and  some  suggestions  which  are  far  from 
idle.    The  author  does  not  see  th  »e  of  his  own  doctrine;  if  he  did  he 

would  see  also  that  i*--  w«^  un  thanks  are  due  to  any  one  who 

can  bring  home  i/  no  nublic  temperance  "move- 
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ment "  can  count  for  much,  while  each  separate  man  denies  that  he  is  his  brother's 
keeper. 

We  are  constantly  lectured  about  the  effect  of  strong  drinks  in  stimulating  the 
bad  passions.  But  the  question  immediately  arises.  Why  should  there  be  any  bad 
passions  to  stimulate  ?  A  man  who  when  quite  sober  never  desires  to  strike  another 
will  not  want,  after  a  glass  of  wine  too  much,  to  murder  his  ndghbour.  Those  who 
are  driTen  to  crime  by  drink  have  crime  already  in  them.  "  And  so  has  everybody." 
Not  so.  Everybody  has  sin  in  him,  but  not  crime.  It  is  a  fidr  question  whether  we  may 
not  be  bound  to  keep  temptation  to  drink  out  of  the  way  of  those  whom  it  maddens,  just 
as  we  keep  razors  from  children ;  it  is  a  fair  question,  but  it  is  a  very  large  one;  and  if 
we  once  entertain  it,  in  full,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  In  spite  of  exceptional  instances 
— very  rare  indeed — ^which  have,  superficially,  a  doubtful  look,  it  is  certain  that 
general  culture  lessens  the  tendency  to  the  sort  of  crime  which  is  usually  associated 
with  drink ;  those  who,  when  quite  untouched  by  alcohol,  want  to  do  no  harm,  con- 
tinue harmless  when  under  its  influence ;  and,  last  not  leasts  a  few  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  decidedly  bettered  by  about  as  much  alcoholic  stimulation  as  suffices  to 
drive  others  to  crime,  or  the  verge  of  crime.  Lastly,  in  regarding  the  miseiy  caused 
by  drink,  which  usually  comes  before  us  in  very  tangible  single  cases,  or  in  large  vague 
figures,  we  must  not  forget  the  immense  incalculable  amount  of  pleasure  which  is  eveiy 
day  caused  by  the  reasonable  use  of  stimulants.  Learned  pundits  may  say  what  they 
please  on  the  platform  and  in  articles  written  ad  hoc.  It  will  still  remain  true  that  the 
most  careful  experiments  have  failed  to  detect  any  continuous  registrable  effects  upon 
the  human  organism  from  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol;  and  common  sense  will 
obstinately  laugh  at  the  idea  of  connecting  crime  and  misery  with  a  tumbler  of  Baas, 
or  claret,  any  more  than  with  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  The  simple,  easy  enjoyments 
of  life  are  few.  To  the  wearied  and  overworked — ^who  are  the  majorit^—th^  are 
wofully  few.  To  millions  of  these  a  glass  of  wine  or  beer  is  just  the  make-weight  in 
the  scale — a  poor  feather,  but  essential — U  superflu  n  n^cessaiire.  They  will  continue 
to  ask.  Why  should  we  drink  water  any  more  than  sleep  on  planks?  And  even  if 
we  ought  to  do  it,  where,  in  our  great  towns,  is  the  drinkable  water  to  come  from  ? 
And  common  sense  will  support  them  in  their  reluctance  to  part  with  a  very  simple 
pleasure,  a  pleasure  which  eveiy  tribe  of  man  under  heaven  has  invented  for  its  own 
use  in  its  own  way,  and  which,  while  it  has  led  to  crime  in  characters  of  unstable 
equilibrium  (a  few  only,  after  all),  has  caused  as  many  happy  hours  in  a  weary  world 
as  anything  but  "  yoimg  love  "  itself.  Those  who  calmly  maintain  that  the  man 
who  drinks  half-a-pint  of  hock  a  day  is  fearfully  discounting  his  future  life  may  be 
left  to  the  quiet  but  effective  ridicule  of  their  less  hyperbolical  fellow-creatureo. 


MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S  FAREWELL  TO  CHURCH 
QUESTIONS.* 

THIS  volume  contains  one  essay,  "A  Psychological  Parallel,"  which  is  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  this  Bkvibw,  and  which  might  really  daam  sobstantive 
discussion.    The  paper  upon  "Bishop  Butler  and  the  Zeit-Qeist"  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  same  rank.    It  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  author's  spontaneity. 


*  Last  Essays  on  Churoh  and  Beligion.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  formerly  'Ptoienot 
of  Poetry  in  the  Univendl^  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Londoii : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Ck>. 
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such  as  that  is,  and  "mannered"  as  it  is;  and  probably  Mr.  Arnold  himself  would 
scarcely  claim  a  high  place  for  it. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  questions  relating  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Dissenters,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Mr.  Arnold's  way  of 
treating  these  topics  is  well  known.  The  Church  of  England  is  an  institution  for 
the  promotion  of  goodness.  Christianity  and  the  Bible  are  in  possession,  and  are  a 
real  source  of  the  kind  of  power  such  an  institution  requires.  Let  us  turn  out  all 
the  old  dogmas,  but  keep  the  old  phrases  as  symbols ;  accommodate  as  we  can  in 
regard  to  creeds  and  prayers  and  lessons,  but  keep  the  institution,  and  try  to 
reconcile  the  Dissenters.  To  this  old  story  Mr.  Arnold  has  nothing  to  add  in  the 
pax>er  in  which  he  bids  adieu  to  such  topics — except  as  they  may  arise  indirectly. 
The  exception  is  a  terrible  one ;  for  the  Nonconformists  have  always  felt,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  ready  to  say,  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  for  one  hour  understood 
them,  and  has  even  left  upon  their  minds  the  impression  that  he  declines  to  take  off 
his  gloves  to  handle  their  "political"  argument.  There  is  a  most  unpleasant 
reserve  in  Mr.  Arnold's  manner.  His  courtesy  in  discussion  is  not  of  the  right 
strain.  It  has  too  much  of  the  hauteur  of  his  "  Barbarians  "  and  the  semi- 
indifferent  superiority  of  the  schoolmaster.  His  personalitios,  however  infused 
with  his  peculiar  cat-like  playfulness,  aro,  to  our  thinking,  among  the  most  offen- 
sive ever  ventured  upon  in  public  discussion.  This,  for  example,  is  the  way  in 
which  he  rallies  Mr.  B.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham : — "  Mr.  Dale  is  really  a  pugilist, 
a  brilliant  pugilist.  He  has  his  arena  down  at  Birmingham,  where  he  does  his 
practice  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  and  the  rest  of  his  band ; 
and  then  from  time  to  time  he  comes  up  to  the  metropolis,  to  London,  and  gives  a 
public  exhibition  here  of  his  skill.    And  a  very  powerful  performance  it  often  is.  . 

.  .  I  have  no  fears  concerning  Mr.  Dale's  intellectual  muscles;  what  I  am  a 
little  uneasy  about  is  his  religious  temper."  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Arnold  to  be 
so  anxious  about  Mr.  Dale's  "  religious  temper,"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  rude  to 
say  anything  about  his  own,  but  such  sallies  of  superior  saintliness  are  somewhat 
unusual,  and  one  is  "  a  little  imeasy  "  to  know  whether  there  is  any  prospect  that 
Mr.  Arnold's  spiritual  and  moral  digressions  are  likely  to  find  imitators.  If  they 
are,  we  tremble  to  think  what  controversy  may  come  to  when  all  the  dilettante- 
earnest  people  take  to  chaffing  each  other  about  "  grace  and  peace."  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  not  let  off  without  a  squib  to  his  skirts: — "Mr.  Morley  himself  is  a  lover  of 
culture,  and  of  elevation,  and  of  beauty,  and  of  human  dignity.  Scio,  rex  Agrippa, 
quia  credis.  He  is  keeping  company  with  his  Festus  Chaniberlain,  and  his  Drusilla 
ColUngs,  and  cannot  openly  avow  the  truth ;  but  in  his  heart  he  consents  to  it." 
This  is  the  most  charming  specimen  of  "  mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness  "  that 
wo  remember  since  the  days  of  Arminius ;  and  if  it  is  Mr.  Arnold's  notion  of  "  grace 
and  peace,"  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  him  after  his  saintly  studies  '*  in  der  hochsten 
reinlichsten  Zelle  " — to  which  he  seems  about  to  retire.  "  As  one  gro^s  older,"  says 
Mr.  Arnold,  "  one  feels  that  it  is  not  one's  business  to  go  on  for  ever  expostulating 
with  other  people  upon  theii*  waste  of  life,  but  to  make  progress  in  grace  and  peace 
oneself."  Sir  Lancelot  groaned  by  the  water-side  in  remorseful  pain,  not  knowing 
he  should  die  a  holy  man.  Certainly  one  never  expected  the  creator  of  Arminius  to 
retire  in  that  capacity  from  these  conflicts. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  late  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
objects  to  hymns  and  hymn-music,  as  most  of  us  know  them : — '*  Hymns, 
such  as  we  know  them,  are  a  sort  of  composition  which  I  do  not  at  all  admire. 
I  freely  say  so  now,  as  I  •   said  it  before.    I  regret  their  prevalence 

and  popularity  amongst  i  in  his  totality  and  in  the  long  run,  bad 

music  and  ba^  and  ~  purposes  a  man  may  often 

manage  to  t  •  nd  deteriorating  to  him. 

Somewhez^  ''o  pay  a  penalty  and  to 

» 1^  y**  hear  such  words  and 

^  *lIbe»myQod,with 
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ihee,  to  see  thy  face  ? — worse  for  them  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  And  the  time  will 
come,  I  hope,  when  we  shall  feel  the  luiBatisfactorinees  of  our  present  hymns,  and 
they  will  disappear  from  our  reli^ous  services."  But  so  long  as  Doddridge,  Watts, 
and  Wesley  are  still  simg  in  Dissenting  holes  and  comers,  Mr.  Arnold  sees  an 
opening  for  a  sop  to  the  Dissenters : — "  Here  are  means  for  offering,  without  public 
detriment,  a  concession  to  Dissenters,  and  for  gratifying  their  wishes.  Many  of  them 
would  like,  in  burying  their  friends,  to  nng  a  hymn  at  tlie  grave.  Let  them,"  Was 
ever  "Barbarian"  or  dominie  more  gracious?  But  this  is  not  all  that  these 
unseemly  Dissenters  are  to  have,  out  of  the  special  grace  and  mere  bounty  of  their 
betters : — "  The  hymn  at  the  grave  is  not  the  only  concession  which  we  can  without 
public  detriment  make  in  this  matter  to  the  Dissenters.  Many  Dissenters  prefer 
to  bury  their  dead  in  silence.  ...  To  silent  funerals  in  the  parish  churchyard 
there  can  manifestly  be,  on  the  score  of  order,  propriety,  and  dignity,  no  objection. 
.  .  .  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  desired  that  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard 
should  take  place  in  silence,  the  clergyman  should  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
comply  with  this  desire."  With  these  alternatives  before  him,  what  more  can  the 
nonconforming  minion  want  ?  He  may  sing  a  hymn,  if  he  likes ;  or  he  may  hold  hia 
tongue  if  he  Ukes. 

Having  dispensed  these  "mercies,"  Mr.  Arnold  puts  on  his  scallop-cap,  takes 
up  his  pilgrim  staff,  and  turns  his  back  on  the  whole  lot.  "  And  now  I  do  reaUy 
take  leave  of  the  question  of  Church  and  Dissent,  as  I  promised." 

But  we  should  like  to  utter  one  word  more  than  a  joyful  good-bye.  Mr.  Arnold 
quotes  the  Times  as  saying  that  some  of  the  Dissenting  preachers  are  becoming 
the  equals  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  those  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
possible  that  a  "watchful  spirit  of  jealousy"  may  not  permit  some  of  the 
Nonconformists  to  be  satisfied  with  this  compliment.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Martineau,. 
in  his  Introduction  to  Mr.  Tayler*s  "  Betrospect,"  says  of  the  Independents  that 
"  in  Biblical  theology  and  in  philosophy  their  attainments  are  carried,  among  the 
regularly  trained  men,  considerably  beyond  the  standard  which  satisfies  the  Church." 

There  is  one  other  remark  which  may  be  made  upon  this  book.  The  name  of 
Bishop  Wilson  does  not,  we  believe,  occur  from  end  to  end  of  it.  If  it  does,  we 
have  missed  it. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  AND  HISTORY.* 

THIS  volume  of  400  pages  contains  matter  which  will  be  in  great  part  of  it  new 
to  the  readers  of  this  Beview,  though  several  of  the  papers  will  be 
recognized  at  once.  Mr.  Fairbairn  modestly  tells  us  that  his  essays  are  only 
"tentative" — studies  preliminary  to  a  work  on  "The  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Beligion."  A  glance  at  the  author's  general  scheme  will  show  that  they  can  only 
be  parerga ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  treat  them  lightly.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  student  who  is  also  an  independent  thinker,  and  we  suspect  they  will  be 
more  used  than  referred  to  by  name.  In  these  reading  days  there  is  a  great  fancy 
for  calling  books  of  this  kind  "  suggestive" — when  they  are  mentioned.at  all — and 
(]uietly  appropriating  the  suggestions.  Sometimes  the  literary  disguise  is  inten- 
tionally taken  up ;  sometimes  half -unconsciously.  One  is  not  always  sure  whether 
to  call  attention  to  a  valuable  work  is  the  best  service  that  can  })e  tendered  to  the 
author.  However,  this  is  not  a  book  for  "  cram,"  though  the  references  to  autho^ 
rities  are  very  abundant,  and  the  amount  of  information  conveyed  in  small  compfltos 
is  great  indeed.    We  have  here,  as  the  author  teUs  us,  "  the  results  of  thought  and 

*  Studies  in  the  Fhiloeophy  of  Beligion  and  History.     By  A.  M.  Fairbairn.. 
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inquiry"— only  we  must  lay  stress  upon  the  word  "results,"  for  nobody  new  to 
such  topics  would  find  his  way  through  a  single  chapter.  Mr.  Fairbaim  chums  to 
be  more  than  a  lecturer  or  expounder :  he  gives  you  his  opinions  involTed  with  the 
facts ;  and  even  becomes  here  and  there  a  shade  too  much  of  the  preacher.  At 
least  it  strikes  us  so.  It  may  be  ever  so  true  that  Dr.  Draper  is  a  shallow  thinker 
as  well  as  a  slipshod  writer,  and  that  his  method  in  "  The  Conflict  of  Religion  and 
Science"  is  a  bad  one ;  but  the  pages  in  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  that  book  are  almost  too  ezpatiatory.  The  tendency  to  a  more 
than  dominie  gravity  and  fulness  of  style  is,  we  submit,  Mr.  Fairbaim's  rock 
ahead. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  has  so  constructed  his  Index  as  to  make  it  a  sort  of  reasoned 
accotmt  of  his  volume,  so  ^that,  in  spite  of  the  fear  we  have  expressed  about  the 
-unacknowledged  uses  to  which  such  books  may  be  put,  we  are  tempted  to  give  the 
conspectus  of  that  portion  of  the  work  which  deals  with  the  history  of  civilization  in 
different  races : — 

Past  II. — The  Races  in  Civilization. 
I.  Civilimtion. 

Relation  of  Modem  to  Ancient. 

The  Individual  and  Society. 
II.  The  Races— Their  Pre-Historic  State. 

The  Indo-European. 

The  Semitic. 
III.  The  Fresh  Races  and  the  Old  Cultures. 

The  New  Civilizations  not  simply  Imitations  of  Old. 

Their  Efficient  and  their  Suggestive  Cause. 

Influence  of  Geographical  Position  and  Ethnic  Relations, 

1.  On  Assyria. 

2.  On  Phoenicia. 

Semitic  Character  of  their  Civilizations. 

Greece. 

Rome. 

The  first  section  of  the  work  is  on  "  The  Idea  of  Grod — Its  Genesis  and  Develop- 
ment ; "  the  second  on  "  Theism  and  Scientific  Speculation ; "  the  third  section  is 
devoted  to  "  The  Belief  in  Immortality,"  which  is  followed  up  in  both  Greece  and 
India.  In  the  fourth  section,  Mr.  Fairbaim  discusses  the  place  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  Races  in  History,  under  the  heads  of  Civilization,  Religion, 
Literature,  and  Philosophy ;  and  the  last  great  name  we  encounter  in  the  book  is 
that  of  Spinoza.  Students  and  thinkers  are  so  busy  all  over  the  civilized  world 
with  topics  of  this  order,  that  even  while  a  book  like  this  is  going  through  the 
.press,  new  material  is  growing  and  gathering ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  in  due 
time  what  so  competent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Fairbaim  has  to  say,  for  example,  upon 
the  question  of  mythology  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  meanwhile  we  commend 
these  essays  to  students. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  of  "  Orion  "  is  not  ashamed  of  the  "  Good- 
natured  Bear,"  or  "  The  London  Doll."    Indeed,  we  may  be  sure  he  is  not ;  and 
the  days  are  gone  by  in  which  there  could  be  any  reason  of  publishing  etiquette  or 
jpolicy  for  keeping  the  nursery  tales  and  the  epic  poem  apart  even  in  a  catalogue. 

*  Cicely's  Choice :  tispiece  by  A.  J.  Pasquier. 

(MMn  Minority :  B«d  House.    WiUi  Eight  Illustrations. 


ESSA  YS  AND  NOTICES.  £>57 

In  Dr.  Joknaon's  otherwiae  admiirabld  Life  of  Dr.  Isauc  Wtttte,  th^re  is  one  yetj 
stupid  remark.  After  referring^  to  the  '•  CAteeliism,"  and  tJie  **  Divine  and  Moral 
ScmgB,''  Johnson  siiyb  that  any  one  acqu^uited  with  the  ordinary  play  of  human 
motiT€9  will  look  with  reTerenoe  upon  iir  writer  who  ia  one  moment  engaged  in 
''combating-  Locke/*  and  ajiother  moment  stooping  to  wTitd  for  children*  It  ia 
farther  surprising  that  "the  great  Cham  of  literature**  did  not  bethink  himBelf 
before  writing^  thus ;  for  in  all  agea  there  have  been  examples  of  BpeciU»itive  writers 
uid  difitinguiBhed  men  of  action  who  have  been  fond  of  children.  As  printed  litera- 
ture has  increased  in  volume,  thtd  examples  have  become  more  numerous,  or  at  all 
eventd  more  readily  quotable ;  but  between  termini  as  wide  apart  as  Dr.  Watts  and 
Victor  Hu^o,  a  long  list  could  l»e  made  out* 

Aa  far  back  as  1851,  the  author  of  "Orion"  wrote  in  HovMhoH  WQ'rd$  a  long 
ftiid,  in  some  respects*  questionable  article,  entitled  **  A  Witch  in  the  Nursery.'*  It 
was  about  Literature  for  the  Young*  and  it  contained,  towards  the  dose  the  foUowiug 
poiagraph : — 

"  What  is  to  be  done  for  children  in  this  matter  ?  The  first  step  towards  a  reform 
that  will  strike  most  people*  is  by  no  means  so  easy  of  practical  accomplishiueDt. 
Some  years  ago,  the  author  of  *  The  Good-natured  Bear^^ — a  Story  for  ChiJdroii  o£ 
AJl  Ages/  went  to  a  publisher,  eminent  for  his  juvenile  books,  and  proposal  the 
followintj  wc*rk.  He  wished  to  awaken  parents  and  guardians  of  children  to  the 
condition  of  nursery  literature,  and  to  warn  them  ogainst  a  heap  of  ♦  favourite  * 
books  and  tales  as  of  most  injiu*ious  tendency.  The  publiciher  was  struck  with  the 
proposal ;  but  after  some  days'  ccnsideration,  he  demurred  to  it,  on  the  ground  of 
the  large  amount  of  capitiil  already  emltfirked  by  many  nspectable  houses  in  the 
trade  in  these  very  books ;  himdre*is  of  thousande  of  which  were  profiiseljr  Ulua- 
trated,  and  grent  numbers  beautifully  liound  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  would  seem 
invidious  towaixls  the  trade*  and  that  his  motives  would,  at  best,  be  misconstrued. 
The  Guod-natured  Bear  saw  some  reason  in  this,  or,  at  any  rate,  received  it  as  a 
good  commercial  objection ;  and*  bowing  to  fate,  agreed  to  modify  his  original 
proj>oaiiJ.  Instead  of  denouncing  all  the  bad  books  and  tales  by  name,  with  all 
their  death-dealing  and  alarming  illustrations,  he  now  proposed  to  denotmce  them 
only  in  geneiul  terms*  on  broad  principles, — and  to  specify  by  name  only  such 
books,  tales,  and  songs  aa  were  good — beautiful  and  ixietical  in  spirit,  or  humorous 
and  amusing ;  and  in  no  case  containing  cruelties,  horrors,  vices,  and  t>em>r«  of  any 
kind.  The  publisher  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  beaniing  smile.  *This  will  do,' 
said  he ;  *  this  wil!  do ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  uiystlf  ptibliBhed  a  number  of 
books*  exactly  of  this  latter  kind— Ijeautiful  in  poetry,  amiable  in  j>rose,  humorous 
and  amusing  inspirit;  and  the  illustrations  anrl  binding  among  the  best  in  the 
trade;  all  of  which  you  would,  no  doubt*  specially  mention.'  The  Good-nu.tm'ed 
Bear  was  carried,  fainting,  into  a  cab. 

*•  Where  is  a  reform  in  the  nursery  libriyy  to  come  from  ?  A  real  reform,  both  in 
the  spirit  and  the  letter,  and  not  a  '  fihiun,"  tlmt  wUl  look  well  in  the  advertise* 
ments  ?  One  cannot  expect  it  to  come  from  the  chil*lrcn  ;  for  they  arc  fascinated 
by  what  they  fe^ir.  Almost  as  little  reasonable  will  it  be  to  expect  such  a  reform  to 
originate  with  the  publishers  of  children's  books*  nearly  all  of  whose  present  stock 
in  trade  is  fuO  of  the  old  leaven  of  direct  evil,  or  reckless  fim.  The  real  reform 
must  begin  with  the  parents.  Directly  they  begin  to  thivk,  the  publishers  will  feel 
it,  and  respond." 

Since  the  day  when  the  Good-natured  Bear  got  into  these  troubles  with  pub- 
Uabers, — which  were  typical,  publishers  being  very  mucli  alike  all  the  world  over, — 
there  have  been  great  changes  in  children's  literature.  This  has  been  partly,  if  not 
mainly*  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  Andei'sen  upon  the  soene.    With  all  the 
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sweet  and  happy  lights  of  the  most  modem  culture,  he  struck  once  more  the  key- 
note of  the  old  folk  lore,  infusing  modem  haraionies  into  the  work.  Children  read 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  key-note,  the  nursery  tale  music,  while  older  folk  read  for 
the  sake  of  the  second  or  inner  meaning.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  writers 
who  cannot  follow  in  his  stjeps,  would  leave  this  kind  of  writing  alone.  Cynuasm 
for  the  nursery  we  have  had  in  great  abundance,  and  the  majority  of  adult 
readers  are  as  ready  for  the  brummagem  article  as  for  the  real  product.  Th^ 
are,  necessarily,  in  too  much  haste  to  distinguish ;  their  palates  have  not  been 
cultivated  up  to  the  point  of  discrimination;  and  yet,  when  challenged  with 
their  incapacity,  they  can  easily  ride  off  upon  the  plea  that  these  are  matters  of 
taste. 

The  writings  of  Mrs.  Gatty  and  her  daughter,  of  Mr.  AUingham,  and  one  or  two 
others,  have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  directing  public  taste  into  right  channelB  in 
these  matters. 

In  the  article  in  Household,  Words  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  E.  H.  Home 
took  to  some  of  the  old  nursery  tales  objections  which  we  think  were  fantastic.  He 
complained  that  they  had  in  them  so  much  fighting  and  slaughter.  His  essay 
opened  indeed  by  quoting  the  well-known  jest  of  Whately,  that  persecution  was 
taught  even  in  the  nursery : — 

**  Old  Daddy  Lon^legs 

Wouldn't  say  his  prayers ; 
Take  him  by  the  left  leg 

And  throw  him  down  stairs." 

But  this  remark  toot  a  jest— at  least  we  hope  so,  for  the  credit  of  Whately's  per- 
spicacity. There  are  nursery  tales  in  which,  the  symbolic  or  mythological  meaning 
being  obscttred,  there  seems  to  be  injustice  or  cruelty ;  for  instance,  "  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer "  seems,  we  say,  to  the  adult  who  pauses  to  analyze  the  narrative ; 
but  we  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  a  child  who  received  any  moral  idea, 
one  way  or  the  other,  from  a  nursery  rhyme.  A  story  like  that  of  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk "  is  not  like  a  police  report.  The  whole  thing  is  too  remote  for  moral  sug- 
gestion of  any  kind.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  a  child  that  the  Giant's 
harp  means  the  Wind,  or  that  all  such  stories  are  myths  of  the  conquest  of  man 
over  the  wild  forces  of  Nature.  It  would  spoil  the  fun.  When  you  beg^  by  sending 
a  boy  up  a  bean-stalk  to  kill  a  giant,  the  whole  business  is  taken  so  far  out  of  the 
range  of  common  things  that  you  need  not  fear  your  little  boy  will  steal  sweetstuff 
because  Jack  carried  off  the  harp,  any  more  than  that  he  will  kill  his  uncle  because, 
in  another  tale, 

"  To  finish  Jack's  story 

Of  slaughtering  glory, 
That  wicked  old  giant  GJalganthus 

Jack  sent  to  the  dead. 

For  he  cut  off  his  head. 
Just  as  you  would  crop  off  a  polyanthus." 

A  child  thinks  of  the  killing  of  a  giant  as  an  adult  thinks  of  the  killing  of  a  tiger. 
And  what  harm  ? 

The  precise  reform  which  the  writer  in  Household  Words  looked  forward  to  has 
not  yet  come  about,  nor  will  it  come.  And  no  extensive  reform  of  any  kind  can  be 
expected  till  the  majority  of  parents  are  more  cultivated,  not  to  say  till  they 
have  by  nature  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  begin  with.  As  it  happens, 
the  best  things  that  have  been  done  in  this  department  of  literature  have  originated 
with  certain  publishers  who  have  rather  felt  for  a  market  than  waited  for  one. 
There  is  now  a  fair  quantity  of  really  good  children's  writing ;  but  of  course  there 
is  still  more  which  is  bad  or  indifferent.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the 
periodicals  for  the  very  young  are  tracts — they  are  not  literature  at  all.  The 
selection  of  topics  is  carried  forward  upon  the  coarsest  and  most  obvious  principles. 


The  Taiiity  of  tlie  young  people  is  deliberately  pojidered  to,  and  that  of  theuf  parents 
too,  for  thiit  nmtt^r.  Not  the  sHghteBt  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  child 
ceanea  to  be  delightful  either  to  himself  or  his  elders  if  you  take  away  the  ititiocence 
and  the  unconscioiLs  humoiu*.  The  humour  of  this  sort  of  writing  is,  nearly  all  of  it, 
conscious  and  deliberate.  More  than  half  of  it,  indeed,  turns  upon  matters 
which  have  no  existence  for  any  human  being  that  does  not  read  newspapers 
and  novels  *  It  is  actually  thought  proper  for  children  to  talk  about 
the  "  upper  i@n  thousand ;"  to  caU  a  mother  "  a  maternal  parent ;"  or  to  ttse 
phragee  such  eub  "  that  respects  individual."  Cynical  turns  of  thought*  such  as 
even  no  man  of  the  world  under  thirty  can  understand,  are  thought  fit  for  little  girls 
of  eight  or  nine.  As  for  the  innocen':^ — the  happy  intn>ceuce — what  becomes  of  it  ? 
In  these  tract-periodicals  the  children  are  taken  to  the  very  threshold  of 
crime,  and  over  it ;  not  incited  to  it,  of  course,  but  made  to  think  about  it.  and 
al>out  human  misery  in  general.  Pictures  and  stories  of  the  WTetchedness  of  the 
ba<:k  slums  of  cities — tales  which  run  throngh  long  records  of  sordid  sufferings 
are  thought  proper  for  these  rosebuds  of  our  homes,  if  the  writing  be  only  spriokled 
thick  with  pseudo-evangelical  allusions.  Add  some  contemptible  verses,  and  some 
still  more  contemptible  Scripture  conundrums^  and  your  child's  magazine  is 
complete.     But  it  is  not  litemture. 

Except  within  a  certain  narrow  circle,  children* s  hooks  of  late  years  do  not  come 
imder  these  precise  condemnations ;  though  many  of  them  ai'e  i^^uito  bad  enough  on 
other  gix)unda.  The  serisa  to  which  we  now  introduce  the  reader  are  admir- 
able^ Mrs*  O'Eeiliys  books  belong  to  a  school  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  genteel  oomedy  of  children's  literature — a  school  which  has  greatly 
flourished  of  late  years.  The  scenes  are  laid  for  the  most  part  amid  the  life 
of  the  classes  who  are  well-to-do  j  there  is  no  violent  pathos,  as  indeed  there  ought 
not  to  be  i  there  is  no  farce,  or  burlesque,  which  also  is  objectionable  in  writing 
intended  for  the  young,  and  unwelcome  to  little  readers:  the  general  effect  is 
pleasant  and  picturesque;  the  key  is  not  pitched  too  high  for  quite  ordinary 
purposes;  the  innocent  prejudices  of  society  ore  aUowed  free  play  in  the  stories; 
common  motives  of  action,  such  as  lore  of  praise  and  want  of  energy,  are  not  treated 
hjtfshly  i  and  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  smaU  incident  and  natural  chit-chat. 
Of  course,  in  writing  for  the  young,  a  great  deal  that  is  welcome  in  the  **  society" 
novel  can  find  no  place,  while  simplicity  and  innocent  humour  must  take  up 
much  room,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tenderness.  Good  books  for  children  must,  so  to 
speak,  l>e  always  within  hail  of  our  deepest  affections.  But,  allowing  for  these 
points,  there  is  much  in  the  pleasant  little  tales  of  Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  the  school  in 
which  she  is  a  skilled  imstreas,  to  remind  one  of  Mr-  TroOope*  Somethmg  similar 
— to  take  another  instance — might  be  said  of  the  admirable  stories  of  Mrg.  J,  H. 
Ewing,  though  this  must  be  read  with  the  exclusion  of  ^ork  like  **  The  Brownies." 
The  matter  of  Mrs.  Ewing  is,  beisides^  more  closely  packed  than  that  of  Mrs. 
OReiUy* 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  to  read  "  Cicel/s  Choice  "  without  thinking 
of  Mr.  TroUope,  It  is  an  admirably  natural  and  pleasing  story  of  a  haH-spoUt 
yoJing  lady,  who,  in  a  dependent  position,  had,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  her  girlishly 
haughty  notions  of  making  herself  independent  of  the  help  of  her  friends.  The  first 
rhapter,  in  which  wo  are  introduced  to  the  two  leading  charact-ers,  Cicely  and  Aunt 
Joan^  is  the  very  model  of  an  easy  opening.  There  is  no  formal  laying  of  the 
cloth;  no  set  statement  of  any  pi-obleiu  to  come;  and  yet  it  is  all  there;  so  that 
when  you  get  to  the  end,  you  look  biick,  and  feel  that  it  was  **  aU  there  "  from  the 
first. 
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COUNTRY   SERMONS* 

A  FORMER  volume  of  sermons  by  Mr.  Page  Boberts  having  gone  through  four 
editions  and  been  warmly  received  in  quarters  as  far  apart  as  the  Weitminster 
Review,  the  Nonconformist,  the  Church  Herald,  and  the  Spectator,  one  naturally 
expects  a  new  volume  from  the  same  pen  to  be  worth  more  than  casual  attention. 
In  point  of  fact,  these  are  very  good  sermons,  simple,  forcible,  saturated  with  the 
results  of  recent  culture,  not  over  the  heads  of  ordinary  hearers,  and,  last  not  least, 
short.  The  sermons  now  before  us  were,  with  two  exceptions,  delivered  to  country 
audiences.  The  keynote  of  the  discourse  on  "Revivalism**  which  was  delivered  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  pitched  no  higher  than  that  of  the  others :  which  says  much 
for  the  preacher's  command  of  his  material  and  manner.  The  first  sermon  in  the 
book,  preached  at  Stowmarket,  is  upon  "  Evolution ;  **  and  there  is  perhaps  not 
ene  of  them,  which  would  have  been  entirely  applicable  in,  say,  the  time  of  Faley — 
so  great  is  the  change  which  has  cottie  over  our  ways  of  looking  at  sacred  things 
and  speaking  of  them !  Mr.  Page  Roberts  appears  to  be  a  very  liberal  theologian, 
but  very  decidedly  a  Churchman — as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  his  discourse 
entitled,  *'  The  King's  Highway." 

Here  is  a  short  passage  which  will  very  well  exemplify  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  the  preacher's  manner : — 

"  Yes,  you  believe  that  God  sees  you  every  moment,  and  that  every  moment  you 
are  in  his  power.  But  what  difference  does  that  belief  make  to  you  ?  Does  it  stop 
you  from  an  unfairness  in  the  shop  or  market,  or  on  the  exchange,  when  that  un- 
fairness will  bring  g^in  ?  A  man  would  be  sorry  for  his  friends  to  think  that  he 
cheated  or  lied,  but  he  does  not  care  that  God  sees  him  and  that  He  knows  the 
pretence  to  the  uttermost.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  his  faith,  he  believes  in 
vain. 

"  Again,  we  all  believe  that  wo  are  created  by  God  to  live  for  evermore,  and  that 
our  future  life  will  be  the  natural  result  of  this ;  in  other  words,  that  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  hie  deeds.  There  are  few  men  here,  few  men 
anywhere,  who  do  not  believe  such  simple,  such  elementary  truths  as  these.  But 
we  act  as  though  we  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  we  act  as  though  we  believed  that 
in  death  we  come  to  our  final  resting-place.  We  believe  that  wo  are  passing  on 
quickly  to  the  new  and  eternal  world,  and  that  each  day  is  doing  something  to  make 
our  happiness  or  misery  in  that  world — and  yet  we  toy  and  play,  idle  and  pass  time, 
and  are  sometimes  ennueyed  to  death  ;  or  we  work,  and  degrade,  and  descend,  till 
all  noble  sentiments  have  perished  out  of  our  nature,  until  the  bell  tolls,  and  there 
is  a  solemn  funeral  for  one  who  has  believed  in  vain.  Better  believe  one  thing  in 
reality  than  a  thousand  things  in  vain.  And  it  may  be,  in  the  last  great  day  of 
definition,  the  despised  Deist,  who  believing  in  God  has  sought  as  best  he  could  to 
serve  Him,  may  find  it  more  tolerable  then  than  he  who  on  every  Sunday  cried 
'  Lord  !  Lord  !  *  but  believed  in  vain,  because  he  did  not  the  things  which  Christ 
spake  unto  him.** 

Certainly,  thero  is  no  Vjeating  about  the  busli  here.  The  most  cultivated  hearer 
finds  nothinfj  to  complain  of  in  the  language  used :  the  most  ignorant  can  follow  it. 
In  what  direction  volumes  like  those  of  Mr.  Page  Roberts  find  their  largest 
circulation  we  do  not  happen  to  know  ;  but  such  discourses  must  make  very  useful 
models  for  yoimg  and  inexperienced  preachers  who  have  bniins,  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  a  hatred  of  affectation. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  young  and  inexperienced  preachers  will  not,  by 
reading  these  or  similar  discourses,  be  tempted  to  go  out  of  their  depth  or  beyond 
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their  range.  The  simplicity  of  maimer  which  Mr.  Page  Boberts  so  successfully 
cultivates  is  a  good  thing  when  united  with  information  and  command  of  principles. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  infelicitous  result  if  inferior  preachers  were  led  to  fancy  that 
it  is  an  easy,  thing  to  deal  as  Mr.  Page  Boberts  does  with  Comte  and  Tyndall  in  the 
pulpit :  keep  within  sight  of  the  least  instructed  hearer  and  yet  never  offend  the 
most  cultivated.  It  may  well  be  added  that  the  gift  of  taking  up  topics  of  the  day 
and  yet  retaining  the  true  keynote  of  the  sermon  is  a  very  rare  one.  Those  who 
have  not  the  self-control  of  Mr.  Page  Eoberta  should  not  be  in  haste  to  attempt 
what  he  has  done  so  well. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.* 

THE  time  has  gone  by  for  reviewing  Mr.  Buchanan's  Bomance,  and  it  is  not 
in  these  pages  that  any  general  sketch  of  its  plan  will  be  sought  for.     But 
it  need  not,  for  all  that,  be  passed  over,  without  any  attempt  at  a  judg- 
ment of  its  claims  as  a  work  of  art,  or  any  word  as  to  its  moral  scope. 

"  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  though  it  took  its  place  among  the  novels  of  the 
year,  is  a  "Bomance,"  and  is  altogether  an  exceptional  book.  It  is  a  story — 
founded,  we  learn  by  a  side-note,  upon  real  characters  and  real  incidents, —  a  story 
of  a  Breton  fisherman,  Bohan,  and  his  sweetheart,  MarceUe,  whose  courtship  and 
betrothal  befall  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars.  We  think  that,  as  a 
prose  romance,  it  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Buchanan  has,  or  had,  theories  of  his 
own  about  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  superior  possibilities  of  rhythm  whioh  lie 
folded  up  in  the  former.  Admiring  readera  will  say  that  he  has  by  his  practice  done 
something  to  discredit  his  theory ;  and  we  do  very  distinctly  maintain,  recalling  the 
well-known  Miltonic  phrase,  that  the  poet  has  written  this  book  with  his  left  hand. 
It  is  so  written  that  we  feel  what  the  power  of  the  right  hand  must  be ;  but  left- 
handed  work  it  is — an  exercise — a  passing  effort  (for  the  effort  is  visible)  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  no  more. 

Those  who  have  read  the  book  will  best  know  what  high  praise  this  is.  The  con- 
ception is  so  fine,  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  so  powerful,  that  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  hardly  anything  is  too  much  to  look  for  from  such  a  writer,  if  he 
can  only  concentrate  himself.  He  knows,  better  than  reviewers  can  tell  him,  the 
natural  limitations  of  prose  story-telling;  he  may  like  something  craggy  to  break  his 
mind  upon ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  use  in  dissipating  strength ;  and  though 
Mr.  Buchanan  may  have  reasons  for  using  his  left  hand  rather  than  his  right,  he 
can  have  none  that  are  good,  if  his  right  hand  would  servo  his  purpose  equally 
well.  As  a  poet  he  is  always  effective,  and  often  great ;  but  as  a  story-teller  in 
prose  he  is,  with  aU  his  splendour  and  pathos,  a  somewhat  washed-out  copy  of 
— ^himself. 

The  general  burthen  of  the  story  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  told  us  something  that  happened  one  day  when  he  was  out  on  a  visit 
with  Mr.  Carlyle.  Mr.  Carlyle  inquired,  after  dinner,  if  he  could  quote  to  them  any 
American  idea  ?  Thus  challenged,  writes  Mr.  Emerson,  I  bethought  me  neither  of 
court,  cacus,  nor  newspax>er  (we  quote  from  memory),  but  unfolded,  as  I  was  able, 
the  g^reat  doctrine  of  no-government  and  non-resistance,  and  obtained  a  kind  of 
hearing  for  it.  I  fancied,  he  adds,  that  one  or  two  of  my  anecdotes  produced 
some  impression  upon  Mr.  Carlyle.  Sancta  ^implicitas !  But  Mr.  Buchanan's  hero, 
Bohan,  like  Mr.  Emerson's,  thinks  a  man  too  noble  a  creature  to  be  butchered ; 
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flies  tlie  conscription  for  conscience  sake ;  is  branded  as  a  coward  for  it ;  and  up  to 
the  end  of  tlie  romance  is  a  broken,  unwed  man,  though  not  lonely,  for  Marcelle  is 
with  him.  What  Mr.  Carlyle  or  even  Mr.  Emerson  would  say  to  the  appearance  of 
such  a  book  in  the  very  midst  of  the  massacres  in  the  East  we  cannot  guess.  But 
we  can  confidently  inform  the  reader  that  if,  upon  the  word  of  any  review  of  this 
romance  (and  we  have  seen  such  reviews),  he  believes  that  Bohan  is  a  coward,  he  is 
wofully  misled.  He  is  not  a  coward  but  a  hero,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  at  some 
distant  day  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  jMiint  him  over  again — with  his  right  hand. 
More  strength  to  his  arm  when  he  does  so ! 


'HE  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


I  THINK  that  many  of  those  %vhom  I  am  about  to  address  in 
this  College*  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  National 
Chiirch,  may  very  probably  be  asking  themselves  at  this  moment 
what  possible  claim  1  can  have  to  do  so,  or  what  possible  good 
can  come  of  anything  I  may  say.  I^  at  any  rate^  verj^  readily  admit 
that  such  questions  wonld  be  most  reasonable,  so  perhaps  a  few 
preUminary  words  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  was  some  months  ago,  before  the  late  occurrences  at  Hatcham 
and  all  that  has  followed  on  them,  that  the  proposal  was  made 
to  me.  Even  then  I  had  serious  doubt  as  to  accepting,  and 
ultimately  did  so  with  some  reluctance*  The  doubt  arose  from  a 
genuine  belief  that  I  had  much  more  to  learn  from  than  to  teach 
the  membei-s  of  Sion  College  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  been  asked  to  speak  or  lecture  on  the  Church  question  at 
Birmingham,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere :  but  those  addresses  were 
delivered  to  popular  audiences,  to  whom  I  had  been  asked  to 
speak  as  a  pohtician,  and  at  times  when  this  great  controversy 
was  in  a  very  different  phase.  But  in  this  place  I  knew  that  I 
should  be  addressing  an  audience  of  experts,  the  metropolit-an 
representatives  of  the  great  pro feesion  (or**  calling/' to  use  the 
better  word)  of  ordained  ministers  of  the  National  Church — a 
very  different  and  much  more  serious  matter.     Hence  my  doubt. 

My  reluctance  arose  from  a  dislike  to  stir  still  watoi^,  and  raise 
discussion  upon  grave  matters  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  no 
pressing  need  for  action  or  decision  with  regard  to  them.  And  I 
own  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  past  year  appeared  to  me  to  bear 
many  signs  of  such  a  time ;  for  the  usual  motions,  pointing  to  a 
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severance  of  Church  and  State,  or  to  i^oconsti-uction  or  reform  of 
one  kind  or  another,  had  not  been  made  in  the  House  of  Conxmone, 
In  the  addresses  of  members  and  candidates  to  constituencies 
last  autumn,  when  reference  was  made  to  the  Church  qnestiou,  it 
wiis  generally  treated  as  a  kind  of  neutral  tenitort"  in  politico, 
even  advanced  Liberals,  like  Mr.  Leonard  Courtnev,  declaring* 
that  thouj4;h  they  were  theoretically  in  favour  of  the  entire  sever- 
ance of  Church  and  State  when  the  proper  time  might  come,  yet 
they  feaw  no  siga  of  its  coming,  and  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
force  it.  On  the  other  hand,  one  most  impoii:ant  Church  n^form, 
the  full  meaning  of  which  has  never  been  popularly  appreciated*^ — 
1  mean  the  subdivibion  of  dioceses  and  the  appointment  of 
Suffmgan  Bishops  who  should  not  be  Peers  of  ParHament, — ^had 
made  great  progress,  almost  Anthout  opposition  from  the  non- 
conforming bodies  or  the  Liberation  Society.  Thus  far  the  time 
seemed  one  for  letting  w^ell  alone,  and  I  should  certainly  have 
desired  to  do  so  then,  but  for  the  smouldeiing  discontent  already 
too  apparent  in  one  extreme  wing  of  the  National  clergy.  In 
vicw^  of  this,  however,  it  seemed  to  me  poseil)ly  worth  while  to 
put  forward  at  Sion  College  a  lay  view  of  the  matters  w*hich  were 
causing  such  discontent  amongst  a  section  of  Churchmen,  So 
with  this  YiQW  I  overcame  rny  reluctance,  never  dreaming  that 
before  I  should  addi^ess  you  here,  this  smouldering  fire  would 
have  burst  into  a  blaze ;  that  we  sliould  have,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
the  Church  Union  publicly  den^'ing  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
control  the  clergy,  and  clergymen  declaring  that  they  **wiU 
labour  night  and  day  to  set  the  Church  of  England  free  from  & 
persecuting  State  ;'*  on  the  other  hand,  the  Liberationists^  reassured 
at  hearing  their  own  war-cries  issuing  from  within  what  thry 
are  used  to  regard  as  the  hostile  camp,  openly  preparing  for  a 
campaign  which  they  seem  to  think  may  be  the  final  one. 

Had  I  been  able  to  foresee  such  a  state  of  things,  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  should  have  declined  this  invitation.  The  prospect 
is  to  me  altogether  too  sad  and  too  confusing,  and  the  issues  are 
at  present  so  undefined,  and  the  forces  on  either  side  so  iinde* 
veloped,  that  I  would  very  gladly  have  been  silent,  at  any  rat« 
till  I  could  see  more  clearly  how  the  great  controversy  was 
shaping  itself,  and  what  it  behoved  one  to  say  or  do  in  this  matter 
who  looks  upon  the  connection  of  Clmrch  and  Statu — of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  life  of  the  nation,  as  it  exists,  and  Ima 
existed  in  England  ever  since  we  were  a  nation — as  a  part  of  our 
national  inheritance  which  it  woidd  be  a  grievous  niisforttme,  atid 
an  irreparable  misfortune,  to  lose. 

I  am  here,  however,  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject^  and  muit 
do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  glad  at  any  rate  that  you  will  hear 
the  views  frankly  expressed  of  what  I  bcUeve  to  be  a  much  larger 


proportion  than  ifi  generally  Bupposed  of  ordinary  English  Church- 
men— laymen  who  have  no  strong  bias  for  or  against  any  party  in 
the  Cliurch ;  who  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  tJie  laineu table 
party  wreetling-niatuhes  got  up  by  the  (so-called)  religions  press 
and  societies ;  but  only  desire  to  use  themselvas  in  peace,  and  to 
hand  down  to  their  children,  the  opportimities  for  Chiistian  worship 
and  Christian  living  which  have  served  their  forefathers  for  so 
many  generations — improved  and  reformed  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
new  time,  but  still  an  inalienable  part  of  the  biiiUright  of  every 
English  child.  I  repeat  that  I  believe — and,  as  one  who  has  had 
muchintertjouree  with  all  classes  of  our  society,  and  has  for  years 
been  much  exercised  by  this  (luestion,  have  broad  grounds  for  my 
belief — that  this  class  is  a  far  larger  one  than  is  commonly  allowed. 
And  it  woxdd  be  a  great  mistake  to  eiippose,  because  they  make 
no  strife  or  fuss  about  their  religion,  that  tliey  do  not  really  care 
about  it.  It  is  often  a8sumed,  nowadays,  that  the  bull<:  of  our  Church 
laity  are  mere  formalists*  supporting  rcHgion  becaiise  they  believe 
tJie  parson  to  be  the  most  powerfvd  kind  of  policeman ;  and  ready 
to  welcome  whatever  fonn  of  new  worship,  or  no- worship,  may 
como  next,  when  criticism  and  science  shall  have  dealt  finally  with 
the  8upernatiu"al  and  Cliristianity,  so  long  only  as  some  form  or 
other  be  left  iJj  keep  the  common  folk  in  order,  and  tlieir  own 
wives  and  children  quiet*  On  the  contrary^  we  (for  I  must  rank 
myself  in  their  number)  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  Christianity  is 
in  no  more  real  danger  now  than  it  was  a  Imndred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Dean  Swift*  and  many  other  greater  wits  than  we  have 
amongst  us  nowadays,  thought  and  said  that  it  was  doomed.  We 
hold  in  perfect  good  faith  that  the  good  news  our  Lord  brought 
ia  the  best  the  world  will  ever  hear ;  that  there  has  been  a  revela- 
tion in  the  Man  Jesus  Christ*  of  God  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  our 
Father,  so  that  the  humblest  and  puurest  man  can  know  God  for 
all  puiposes  for  wliich  men  need  to  know  Him  in  this  life,  and 
(ran  have  llis  help  in  becoming  like  Him,  the  business  for  wliich 
they  were  sent  into  it;  and  that  there  will  be  no  other  revelation, 
though  this  one  will  be,  through  all  time,  unfolding  to  men  more 
and  more  of  it^  unspeakable  depth  and  glory  and  beauty,  in 
external  nature,  in  human  society^  in  individual  men.  That  I 
bc^Uove^  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  positive  religious  belief  gf 
average  Englishmen,  if  they  had  to  think  it  out  and  to  put  it  in 
words ;  and  all  who  hold  it  must  of  coui-se  look  upon  Christ's 
Gospel  aa  the  great  purifying,  refomiijig,  redeeming  power  in  the 
world,  and  desire  that  it  shall  be  free  to  w^ork  in  their  own 
countiy  on  the  most  favourable  conditions  which  can  be  found 
for  it* 

On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  matters  which  have 
been  connaonly  insisted  upvm  in  England  as  part  of  Christiauity, 
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as  to  maDy  of  which  the  kind  of  Englishmen  I  am  speaking  of 
have  come  to  have  no  belief  at  all  one  way  or  the  othen  Tber 
have  no  time  to  spare  for  ench  eubjeets,  and  do  not  feel  it  needful 
for  their  higher  Hfe  that  they  should  make  up  their  minds,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  exact  quality  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  method  of  the  Atonement,  the  nature  and  effect 
of  sacraments,  justification,  conversion,  and  other  mucli-debatecl 
matters.  As  to  another  class  of  ecclesiastical  subjects,  such  as 
Apostolical  succession,  and  all  the  priestly  and  mediatorial  claims 
which  are  founded  on  it,  they  have  indeed  made  up  their  minds 
thoroughly,  and  believe  them  to  be  men's  fables,  rmscbievous  ancj 
misleading  to  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn — to  priests 
and  people  alike. 

Probably  many  of  my  hearers  will  consider  such  a  behef  as  this 
too  vague  to  be  of  any  practical  value ;  but  at  any  rate,  aa  a  fact, 
there  it  is,  and  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  and  accounted  witli  ua 
a  fact  in  dealing  with  this  Chin'ch  question.  And,  as  a  rule^  while 
it  hinders  those  who  hold  it  from  attachhig  any  exaggerated  or 
superstitious  importance  to  one  form  or  another  of  Church 
organization,  it  inclines  them  to  respect  and  value  that  which 
they  find  to  have  been  thought  out  and  beaten  out  by  succeesive 
generations,  and  to  have  brought  the  nation  safely  at  least,  and 
not  without  honour,  8o  far.  Such  a  man  is  therefore  generally  an 
attached,  though  not  an  enthusiastic  Churchman,  and  in  tlie  mail 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Fii-st,  the  historical  Our  time  is  not  one  in  w^hich  any  institu-^ 
tion  is  able  to  stand  on  its  pedigree  only,  but  it  is  also  one  in 
w^hieh  we  are  bound  to  be  specially  careful  of  any  wholesome 
links  which  bind  us  to  the  past,  and  make  our  history  one  of  I 
steady  and  connected  life  and  progress,  ilnd  from  this  point  of] 
view  the  natioTuil  Chuix*h  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  vener- 
able of  our  institutions,  and  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
national  Hfe  as  the  Jlonarehy  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament-  The 
latest  and  best  liistorian  of  the  Conquest  describes  the  England  of 
1066  as  "a  land  where  the  Church  and  nation  were  but  different 
names  for  the  same  community ;  a  land  where  priests  and  prelate* 
were  subject  to  the  law  like  other  men  ;  a  land  where  the  King 
and  the  witan  gave  away  the  staff  of  the  bishop;"  adding  that 
"such  a  land  was  more  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  than  one 
of  Jews  or  Saracens/^ 

And  througli  the  long  four  hundred  years'  stmggle  with  th^ 
Papacy*  the  same  description  holds  good;  and  in  every  great  crisis 
the  Church  and  nation  has  held  together  as  one  commimity.  When 
a  Becket  backed  the  Pope's  claim  to  make  Church  Courts  eupreme  I 
over  the  clergy,  and  to  exempt  them  from  the  uatioiuf  ^  "  ils,  the 
King  answered  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  v,  i„  pI  irr  il 
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the  Church  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation,  and  the  clergy 

amenable  to  the  civil  law  like  all  other  citizens;  and  those  Constitu- 
itions  were  supported  by  clergy  and  laity  alike. 

When  the  King,  backed  by  the  Pope,  refused  the  demands  of 
the  nation  for  the  Great  Charter,  it  was  Archbishop  Langton  who 
headed  the  barons.  Two  of  the  three  snreties  to  whom  John  was 
bound  for  its  fulfilment  were  bishops,  and  the  first  nhie  names  are 
those  of  Church  dignitaries.  Again  and  agahi  the  identity  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  the  nation  was  upheld;  sometimes  by 
bishops,  as  when  Robert  Grostete  flatly  refused  to  institute  Inno- 
cent  IV/s  Genoese  nominee  to  an  English  benefice ;  sometimes 
by  the  King  or  his  Courts  of  Law,  as  when  the  King's  Bench  out- 
Jawed  the  raenibei's  of  the  assembly  of  clergy,  who  had  come 
together  without  the  King's  writ,  and,  in  deference  to  a  Papal 
Bull  produced  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  refused  to  grant  a 
subsidy  to  Edward  L  for  his  Scotch  campaign.  The  statutes  of 
mortmain,  of  proviso rs,  of  prohibition,  of  prcemunire,  all  aimed  at 
some  encroachment  of  Rome  on  the  national  character  of  the 
English  Chiu'ch,  were  all  passed  with  the  assent  and  by  the  help 
of  that  Church,  which,  by  its  very  divisions  in  such  crises,  proved 
its  national  character.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  history 
since  the  Reformation,  for  it  is  part  of  the  case  of  those  of  the  clergy 
who  seek  to  sever  the  connection  that  it  has  existed  in  full  force 
from  that  time.  Even  when  Episcopacy  was  aboli»hed  during 
the  Commonweal th  and  Protectomte,  the  national  principle  was 
upheld,  and  the  established  Presbyteiifin  Church  was  even  •more 
intimately  allied  with  the  State  than  its  predecessor  had  been, 
Cromwell  had  no  more  thought  of  severing  the  connection  than 
Edward  or  Henr>%  but  desired  to  make  the  Church  as  broad  and 
tolerant  as  post^ible. 

And  so  the  CTiurch  has  continued  to  our  own  day  in  theory,  and 
«till  18  to  a  very  great  extent  in  fact,  the  nation  organized  for 
spiritual  purposes,  and  in  striking  symiiathy  with  and  faithfully 
inirroring  the  nation  in  all  its  varying  moods — at  times  no  doubt 
persecuting,  apathetic,  unfaitliful — but  on  the  whole  faithfid  to 
her  great  mission,  and  exercising  a  noble  and  purifying  influence 
on  the  national  conscience  and  the  national  life. 

If  this  is  at  all  a  tnie  view  of  the  history  of  the  Cliurch  of 
Englanr],  the  fallacy  of  the  main  argtiinent  of  tlie  English  Church 
Union  at  recent  meetings  becomes  clear.  Appeal  is  made  to  some 
supposed  compact  between  the  St-ate  and  the  Church,  and  it  is 
contended  that  the  Ouirch  never  conceded  to  the  State  the  right 
of  control  in  spiritual  matters  when  that  compact  was  made.  Thia 
assumes  that  the  State  and  the  Church  in  England  were  at  somo 
lime  two  distinct  corporate  bodies,  in  part  at  least  coiftposed  of 
dificrent  persons,  and  capable  of  contracting  with  one  another. 
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But  there  never  was  such  a  time  in  England ;  State  and  Church 
never  stood  in  such  relations  to  each  other;  there  never  was 
any  such  formal  contract  between  them  as  the  Church  Union 
argument  starts  from.  Between  the  officers  of  the  Church  for 
the  time  being  and  the  State,  there  can  of  course  be,  and  always 
has  been,  a  contract  of  service,  as  there  is  between  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  the  State.  But  it  is  placing  matters  on  a  fiilse 
issue  to  represent  the  Church  of  England  as  a  power  bound  by 
treaty  or  compact  with  the  State  of  England  for  certain  definite 
purposes,  and  competent  to  annul  that  treaty  when  she  pleases.  A 
Church  with  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  or  a  voluntary  Church,  such 
as  the  Methodists,  if  the  nation  were  to  come  to  them  now  to  make 
terms,  might  assume  such  an  attitude  and  make  such  claims,  but 
they  contradict  the  very  idea  of  our  national  Church,  as  those 
words  have  always  been  understood  in  England. 

Before  quitting  the  historical  ground  I  would  just  remind  you 
that  this  modem  cry  for  disestablishment,  or  the  absolute  severance 
of  the  State  from  religion,  has  really  no  EngUsh  tradition  at  all 
behind  it,  at  any  rate  since  the  Long  Parliament.  In  that  cele- 
brated assembly  it  was  indeed  mooted,  but  with  no  success. 
Dr.  Owen,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  a  famous  Noncon- 
formist  minister,  was  its  most  vigorous  opponent,  and  cA^idently 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  House  and  the  country  when  he  pro- 
tested ill  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  words  against  the  notion 
that  they,  as  rulers  of  the  nation,  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
From-  that  time  to  our  own  the  effort  has  never  been  repeated, 
while  the  greatest  names  amongst  the  Nonconformists  may  be 
cited  as  supporters  of  the  direct  and  avowed  connection  of  the 
State  with  religion.  Thus  Matthew  Henrj'  thanks  God  **  for  the 
national  establishment  of  our  rehgion  with  that  of  our  peace  and 
civil  liberty,"  and  Bunyan,  Wesley,  Baxter,  may  all  be  quoted  on 
the  same  side.  Even  the  leading  Nonconformists  and  reformers  of 
the  very  last  generation  had  no  such  policy.  Mr.  Grote,  who  may 
be  taken  as  their  representative  man  on  this  question  in  the  first 
Refonnod  Parliament,  advocated  indeed  sweeping  and  stringent 
reforms  within  the  Church,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  hinted 
at  severing  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  civil 
Government.  I  need  not  say  that  the  cry  from  within  the  Church 
herself  for  this  divorce  is  of  even  more  recent  origin. 

It  may  of  course  be  repUed  to  all  this,  that  however  strong  the 
historical  argument  may  be,  it  is  after  all  mainly  a  sentimental 
one,  which  can  be  allowed  Uttle  weight  in  the  changed  and 
changing  conditioDe-  '  *ms  of  our  time.  And  I  would  not  press 
it  beyond  this,  tb  merations  of  Englishmen,  who  have 

given  vM  nnr  cr  ly  it,  have  insisted  on  a  national 

^''te,  those  who  now  oppose  it 
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shall  at  least  give  us  some  grotmdB  for  believing  that  thu  nation 
will  become  nubler  and  better  for  renouncing  that  profession. 

The  second  reason  for  which  such  men  as  I  am  speaking  of 
vaUic  the  connection,  may  also  possibly  be  called  a  sentiinental  one. 
but  has  I  believe  a  very  important  practical  side  to  it.  It  is  that 
that  connection  is  a  constant  and  powerful  protect  against  the  desire 
and  effort  to  divide  human  life  sharjily  into  two  pai1:8,  one  of 
which  ia  concerned  mth  the  visible  and  the  other  with  the  invisible, 
or  as  the  commoner  phrase  goes,  one  with  secular  the  other  'with 
rcUgioms  afiairs,  NotwitlistantUng  the  experience  of  many  tailurea, 
that  desire  and  effort  were  never  more  active  than  in  cm-  time. 
And,  however  firaily  convinced  we  may  be  from  the  experience  of 
our  own  hvci^  and  from  our  observation  of  all  that  is  going  on 
around  uSj  that  no  Buch  severance  is  possible, — that  the  two  realms 
'U'ill  assert  theirindependence  sooner  or  later,  whatever  rules  we 
may  lay  down  for  keeping  them  apart, — still  the  mere  attempt  to 
sever  them  will  always  work  mischief,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
part,  or  to  tamper  vciih^  any  witness  that  they  have  been  joined 
together  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  remain  so  joined  to 
the  end,  by  a  law  which  man  cannot  set  aside.  And  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  a  ehmding  witnetis  to  thk  law  in  the 
highest  places,  a  protest  againet  the  notion  that  the  nation  can 
repudiate  its  highest  functions  and  duties,  any  more  than  one  of 
its  own  citizens  can  do  so.  Were  the  present  connection  severed, 
the  only  result  would  be,  that,  sooner  or  later,  probably  after 
much  national  deterioration  avd  humiliation,  the  law  would  have 
to  be  reasserted,  and  the  duty  accepted  again  by  the  nation  under 
new  conditions.  Therefore,  those  in  whom  the  love  of  their 
counti-y  is  deepest  and  strongest^  should  be  foremost  in  insisting 
that  we  shall  not  give  up  the  highest  national  ideal  because  we 
find  it  hard  to  reaUze. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contend  that  that  ideal  is  not  lowered 
by  severance  of  the  connection.  An  aljandonment  of  important 
functions  may  be  expedient^  or  convenient,  or  even  necessaiy,  but 
it  must  remain  a  proof  of  a  more  stunted  and  naiTOwer  life.  And 
without  dwelUng  on  the  many  ways  in  which  such  an  abandon- 
raeJit  might  probably  act  m  Kn gland,  I  tliink  no  one  will  deny 
that,  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  to  lessen  the  interest  which  religious 
men  take  in  pohtics  and  pubUclife.  There  is,  I  know,  a  school  of 
politicians,  not  wanting  influential  representatives  in  the  press,  who 
will  exclaim  at  ance«.  **  What  a  blessing!  How  smoothly  public  busi- 
ness woidd  nm  on  hi  future  if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether !  They  are  the  bane  of  pubhc  life,  at  least  just  so  far  as  they 
will  insist  on  bringing  reUgious  considerations  to  bear  on  it.  A 
nation  to  be  great  and  ju'osperous  can't  afford  tf*  keep  a  religiouB 
consciejice."  But  I  venture  to  think  not^vithstandiJi£C•  fiom  all  I  have 
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aeen  of  public  life  iu  England,  that  precisely  the  contrary  is  troe, 
that  men  who  are  avowedly  religions  are  the  best  poUticians,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  for  the  national  character,  and 
therefore  in  the  end  for  national  prosperity,  that  tht*y  should  be 
kept  interested  in  poUtics,  It  is  not  easy  to  do  thid  now,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it  will  become  easier  when  we  declare  that 
henceforth  the  nation  will  take  no  cognizance  of,  and  will  cease 
in  its  corporate  capacity  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with,  reHgion. 
K  it  is  replied  by  some  sections  of  Libemtionista  (aa  I  presume 
some  at  least  of  the  nonconforming  bodies  would  reply)  that  this 
is  not  their  meaning^that  they  never  intended  to  bring  about 
such  a  result,  and  they  do  not  beUere  that  disestablishment  will 
efffct  it — ^I  can  only  ask,  how  they  propose  to  avert  it?  By  what 
machinery  can  the  national  supervision  and  control  of  religion 
oc  made  less  irksome  to  them  than  the  present  arrangement  T 

Again,  such  a  man  finds  himself  bom  to  a  certain  reUgious 
inheritance  as  an  EngliBhraan,  He  can  go  and  settle  in  any 
remotest  hamlet  of  this  island  of  ours,  and  there  he  shall  find 
provided  for  him  and  his  family  a  pubhc  place  of  worslup,  an 
officer  of  the  State,  and  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  enabling 
him  to  enjoy  every  office  and  ministration  of  rehgion,  if,  and  so 
far  only  as,  he  desires  them.  This,  I  say,  is  part  of  his  and  of  my 
birthright,  and  of  every  man's  birthright  as  an  Englishman^  in 
this  year  l!!577.  I  have  the  right  to  all  these  things,  not  becaiida 
I  hold  any  particular  rehgions  opinions,  but  simply  because  I  am 
an  Englishman,  and  claim  them.  If  I  am  too  poor  or  too  miserly 
to  pay  for  them,  I  can  claim  them  without  payment. 

Now,  to  put  it  no  higher,  this  particular  portion  of  our  birth- 
right can  do  us  no  harm,  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  we 
need  not  use  it  unless  we  please.  If  we  do  not  want  to  worohip 
God  ourselves,  or  to  be  baptized,  raariied,  buried,  consoled,  aided, 
instructed — ^if  w©  want  none  of  these  things  for  our  wiv^es  sad 
children — there  is  no  compulsion  whatever  upon  us  in  the  matter. 
It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  we  or  our  fajuiliffs  can  be 
injured  by  this  option,  and  by  no  means  clear  how  any  one  elae 
can  be.  Again,  another  reason  why  such  men  as  I  am  ^  '  ^a 
describe  are  attached  to  and  desire  to  maintain  the  ci  m 

between  Church  and  State,  as  the  religious  condition  of  thtngn 
most  favourable  to  national  Ufo,  is  that  they  see  that  the  principle 
winch  underUes  the  National  Church  is  inchisiveneas.  Evetr 
Englishman  bom  is  assumed  to  be  a  member,  and  continues  to 
be  so  without  question,  until  he  leaves  it  by  his  own  net,  of  hi« 
own  free  will ;  whereas  the  principle  which  underlies  all  voluntary 
Churches  is  exdusiveness — they  are  essentially  a  section  gleaned 
out  of  the  nation^  and  whereas  an  Englishman  cannot  r  «>f 

the  National,  he  cannot  get  into  nny  voluntary  Church  w  .a 
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effort  of  will.  It  follows,  or  at  any  rate  ia  the  fact,  tliat  the 
National  Church  is  the  most  liberal  in  spirit;  for  by  its  very 
uature  and  constitution  it  is  bound  to  protest  against  the  sec- 
tarian spirit,  the  spirit  of  division.  Whenever  the  National 
Church  is  not  bearing  this  protest  faithfully,  it  is  untrue  to 
itself.  The  "wnde  divergences  of  opinion  allowed  within  its  ranks, 
so  triumphantly  cited  in  some  *  quarters  as  signs  of  weakness, 
seem  to  such  men  proofs  of  strength. 

They  see  also  that  the  National  is  the  only  organization  by 
which  the  Gospel  can  be  carried  to  the  very  poor  and  the  out- 
casts— to  those,  in  short,  who  need  it  most,  but  who  do  not  value 
it,  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  it.  For  voluntary  Clinrches 
cannot  live  in  the  poorest  districts,  but  must  follow  those  who  can 
maintain  them,  and  are  only  bound  to  minister  to  these. 

They  see,  lastly,  that  the  National  Church  is  best  adapted  to 
the  tone  and  circimistances  of  the  people  of  England,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  voluntary  Churches  are  all  imitating  her  in 
so  many  ways»  by  using  more  and  more  of  her  Liturg>%  by  copying 
her  architecture  and  niufeic,  till  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  as  you 
pass  a  place  of  worship  whether  it  is  National  or  Nonconformist — 
by  even  adopting  for  their  ministei-e  the  titles  by  which  the 
National  clergy  have  always  been  distinguished. 

I  have  had  to  dwell  at  some  length,  though  I  trast  so  as  not 
to  weary  you,  on  the  sort  of  views  which  are  held  by  a  large 
nmnber  of  quiet  lay  Churchmen  who  think  about  such  subjects  at 
all.  And  now,  if  there  be  the  least  ground  of  tmth  in  my 
picture,  if  I  am  not  dreaming  when  I  say  that  such  men  are 
numerous  in  England,  I  would  ask  any  clergyman  here  to  try 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  such  a  layman,  and  consider  how 
he  would  regard  the  doings  of  the  last  few  months  Avithin  the 
Church,  and  the  position  which  a  section  of  the  clergy  are  talcing 
up  and  the  language  they  are  using— I  say  a  section  of  the  clergy^ 
not  meaning  for  a  moment  to  deny  that  they  have  a  following  of 
laymen  (not  really  so  numerous  as  they  suppose,  but  genuine  as 
far  as  it  goes)  with  them,  but  only  to  place  the  burthen  on  the 
right  back*  No  laity  would  be  there  but  for  them  ;  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  ofiences  coming  mainly  from  the  newly  aroused  zeal  of 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  National  clergy  who  are 
responsible,  and  must  answer  for,  the  pi-esont  state  of  things,  be  it 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

Now  this  extreme  section  are  dehberately  breaking  the  law,  and, 
to  OUT  astonishment,  are  applauded  and  upheld  in  doing  so,  not 
only  by  newspapers  and  unions  from  which  nothing  better  could 
be  expected,  but  by  considemble  numbers  of  their  brethren  upon 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  look  with  respect  as  honest 
and  faithfid  ministers,  however  much  wo  might  difler  from  them* 
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They  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  agree  with  the  extreme  llituaUsts, 
but  they  support  them  openly  and  warmly,  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  suffering  for  conscience  sake.  Well,  let  the  plea  pass — admit 
that  they  are  making  these  thiags  mattere  of  conscience — ^but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  ask,  as  Englislnnen,  whether  this  is  the  kind 
of  conscience  which  we  desire  to  cultivate  in  oureelves,  or  to  see 
cultivated  in  this  nation.  Poor  conscience !  to  what  pitiful  uses  is 
that  sacred  name  turned  !  The  stolid  Essex  peasant,  one  of  the 
Peculiar  people,  lets  his  child  die  because  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
take  medicine,  and  believes  himself  to  be  suflfering  for  conscience 
sake  because  he  is  summoned  before  a  magistmte  to  answer  for 
its  life.  And  he  has  far  more  reason  on  his  side  than  these 
Ritualist  martyi-s — I  desire  neither  to  speak  nor  think  scornfully  or 
bitterly  of  them,  but  this  at  least  I  must  say,  that  men  who  can 
make  matters  of  conscience  of  such  trivialities  as  the  shape  and 
colour 'of  vestments,  the  burning  of  candles  and  incense,  the 
position  of  tables,  and  the  like,,  and  in  defence  of  these  things  are 
prepared  to  defy  authority,  and  break  what  they  know  to  bo  the 
law  of  their  country,  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  any  portion  of  our  people.  This  nation  has  a  great 
work  still  to  do  in  the  world,  for  which  she  needs  children  with 
quite  other  kind  of  consciences  than  these — consciences  which 
shall  be  simple,  manly,  obedient,  qualities  which  must  disappear 
under  such  examples  and  teaching  as  these  men  are  giving.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  one  has  to  conic  to  such  a  conclusion,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  blinding  ourselves  any  longer  as  to  their  meaning. 
They  liavc^  resolved  to  try  their  strength  with  the  nation  ;  to  throw 
off  all  civil  control  as  well  as  to  disobey  and  defy  their  spiritual 
superiors,  and  they  will  have  to  abide  the  consequences,  which  will 
assuredly  be  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  minister  any  longer 
in  the  National  Clmrch  which  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
destroy. 

Were  it  only  a  question  of  these  extreme  men,  there  would  be 
small  cause  for  anxiety,  but,  as  already  stated,  they  have  been 
backed — at  any  rate,  ever  since  the  judgment  in  the  Ilatcham 
case — by  a  large  number  of  High  Church  clergy  from  whom  we  had 
a  right  to  look  for  very  different  tilings.  I  have  heard  friends  of 
my  own  speaking  of  these  men  as  martyrs,  and  echoing  the  clap- 
trap cries  of  the  (so-called)  religious  press,  such  as  that  of  '*  The 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  Church  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished."  A  martyr  I  have  always 
understood  to  be  one  who  suffers  willingly  for  his  faith ;  it  is 
abusing  an  almost  sacred  word  to  apply  it  to  such  sufiering  as  is 
possible  here  ir  ~  '  \d  nowadays,  for  any  opinion  (I  will  not 
speak  of  faif  ^lat  postures  of  the   body,  or  shape   or 

coloi  een  in  use  in  churches  since  Edward 
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the  Sixtli's  time.  And  as  to  the  interference  of  the  State  having 
increased,  it  is  notorioiisly  tmtme  in  any  sense  except  tliat  offences 
against  the  law  have  increased,  and  eo  that  law  has  had  to  bo 
(with  extreme  rehictance)  enforced  by  the  heads  of  the  Cluirch 
against  the  offenders. 

I  willingly  aihnit,  however,  that  they  have  more  reasonable 
arguments  than  these.  They  nrge^  for  instance,  that  (apart  from 
the  extreme  Ritualists,  whose  proceedings  they  do  not  approve) 
they  have  been  the  moving  power  of  the  great  Church  revival  of 
our  time,  tlie  e^^dences  of  which  lie  broadeabt  over  the  whole 
conntiy,  in  restored  cathedrals  and  churches,  frequent  and 
reverent  services,  and  the  mdespread  zeal  for  all  social  reform 
and  philanthropic  effort,  which  has  become  the  honourable  and 
distinguisliing  characteristic  of  the  nation  in  our  day.  In  return 
for  these  services  they  have  met  with  abuse,  distrust,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  now  at  last  are  the  subjects  of  direct  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  both  in  the  Law  Courts  and  in  Parliament,  the 

Lm'owning  act  of  aggression  being  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 

rAct,  which  has  been  aimed  at  them,  and  at  them  only. 

Now  even  tliose  who  distrust  the  High  Church  party  most,  must 

tadmit  their  plea  as  to  the  zealous,  and  in  many  i*espects  admirable, 
v^ork  which  they  have  done  since  the  revival  begim  by  the  **  Tracts 
for  the  Times*'  forty  years  ago.  They  have  deserved  well  of  the 
nation  in   many  ways,  .nnd  have  possibly  some  grounds  for  their 

'complaints  ae  to  the  suspicion  with  which  they  have  no  doubt 
been  always  regarded^  though  they  have  certainly  taken  no  pains 

.to  avoid  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  they  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  harsli  or  unjust  treatment,  either  from  the 
national  Executive  or  from  the  Legislature.     The  judgment  in 

tMr.  Bennett  8  case  shows  how  far  the  Law  Courts  have  been  dift- 
)osed  to  go  in  construing  their  obligations  in  the  largest  and 
widest  sense.     It  is  only  when  there  has  been  an  obvious  and 

.scandalous  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  law  (as  in  the  ease  of 
Ir.  Purohas  and  Mr.  Tooth)  that  it  has  been  enforced  against  any 
of  their  number.  Indeed,  another  proof  of  the  advantage  of  the 
lational  principle  may  be  found  in  the  reluctance  with  wliich  the 

^Courts  have  intervened;  and  the  steadiness  with  which  they  have 
upheld  the  principle  of  a  large  toleration  and  inclusiveness  in  the 
face  of  strong  popular  excitement. 

Again,  as  respects  the  Legislature,  so  far  from  showing  any 
readiness  or  eagemess  to  follow  the  popular  cry,  it  has  been  only 

.%vhfn  the  open  defiance  of  the  law  had  become  a  public  scandal 
that  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  interfere  at  all,  and  then  by 
an  Act  wlucli  I  venture  to  think  has  been  greatly  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented. 

Let  \iu'  jii'^t  remind  you  of  a  fact  or  two  with  respect  to  this 
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Act.  In  the  first  place,  remember  it  was  a  Church  measure. 
Whereas  the  custom  had  prevailed  for  years,  until  it  had  almost 
become  a  rule,  that  such  Bills  should  be  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
cnament  of  the  day  in  constdtation  with  the  Bishops,  this  Bill  was 
not  a'  Government  measure.  I  have  never  heard  why  it  was  that 
the  rule  was  broken,  but  broken  it  was,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  and  been  debated  for  three  long 
nights  in  the  Commons,  that  it  was  at  length  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

It  was  introduced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
received  the  general  support  of  the  whole  Bench,  though  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Oxford  took  some  objections  to  small 
matters  of  detail. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  and  able  debate  in  the  Commons,  the 
feeling  of  the  House,  and  of  the  nation,  had  been  so  clearly 
expressed  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division. 

I  scarcely  remember  a  question  which  has  stin-ed  the  House  or 
the  country  more  deeply  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  dis- 
cussed all  over  the  country,  in  meetings  held  chiefly,  I  beUeve,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  Association  and  the  Church  Union  (as 
to  which  bodies  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  well  said  that  there 
will  be  no  peace  in  the  Church  till  they  cease  to  exist).  I  would 
only  ask  any  fair  man  who  is  inclined  to  join  in  the  attempt  to 
take  the  Church  from  under  State  control,  to  compare  the  speeches 
in  Parliament  and  those  of  the  members  of  these  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1874,  and  then 
say  which  yoke  (as  the  phrase  goes)  he  would  honestly  desire  to 
be  under. 

As  for  the  Act  itself,  it  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Goschen — himself  I 
believe  a  High  Chm-chman — that  it  would  prove  either  a  small  or 
a  large  measure,  a  small  one  if  the  clergy  meant  to  obey  it,  other- 
wise most  likely  a  large  and  searching  one. 

By  its  provisions  the  clergy  of  eveiy  school  are  protected  against 
any  malicious  or  arbitrary  use  of  the  Act,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  chief  of  their  own  body  in  the  diocese  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
put  it  in  motion,  whose  leave  must  be  obtained  before  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings.  The  bishop  practically  becomes  an  arbiter 
in  the  case  if  both  parties  are  willing  to  accept  him ;  if  not,  an 
impartial  tribunal  is  provided  for  the  decision  of  the  questions  at 
issue. 

I  trust  there  are  even  yet  hopes  that  it  may  prove  a  small  Act, 
for  I  cannot  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all.  the  goading  of  the 
reUgious  press,  and  of  the  semi-ecclesiastical  societies,  a  body  of 
high-principled  Enghsh  gentlemen  will  continue  to  maintain  the 
attitude  of  defiance  to  the  law,  and  to  the  clearly  expressed  will 
<lf.the  nation. 
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The  often  repeated  cry  that  the  Act  is  one-sided,  and  aitned 
against  one  party  only  in  the  Church,  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
excited  speakers,  but  wU  not  bear  examination.  For  it  makes  no 
alteration  in  the  law,  but  only  Bimplifies  and  cheapens  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  law  is  administered.  Whatever  was  la^vful 
in  the  fabric  or  arrangement  of  consecrated  buildings,  or  in  vest- 
ments, postures,  or  decorations,  remains  still  lawful — ^ whatever 
was  required  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  is  still  required,  the 
neglect  to  use  that  which  is  prescribed  standing  in  precisely  th& 
same  categoiy  as  the  use  of  that  which  is  forbidden* 

If  it  be  one-sided,  every  eflScient  law  in  the  Statute  Book  is  one- 
sided, for  every  such  law  inflicts  penalties,  not  on  those  who  keep 
within,  but  on  those  who  break  it. 

The  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court  which  take& 
cognizaucD  of  these  offences,  when  the  parlies  will  not  submit  to 
the  bishop,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  serious.  It  is  said  that 
the  authority  of  this  Court  "  is  not  derived  fi-om  the  rightful  royal 
supremacy  exercised  Minder  God/  but  of  the  Sovereign  in  council 
by  authority  of  Parliament,"  But  surely  those  who  make  this^ 
protest  are  aware  that  the  Queen  has  no  authority  by  virtue 
of  her  mere  supremacy  to  constitute  any  court  apart  from  Parha- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  if  order  is  to  be  pre- 
erved,  and  the  law  enforced  at  all  in  the  National  Church,  any 
lore  moderate  or  fair  method  could  have  been  found  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Act  in  question. 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  late  Act  to  the  remedies  for  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  have  been  suggested  by  those  who  aixt 
taking  part  in  this  agitation.  These  are  not  at  present  very 
definite.  They  are  indeed  vaguely  pledging  themselves  to  "work 
night  and  day  to  set  the  Cliurch  of  England  free  from  a  persecuting 
State;"  but  we  are  not  told,  with  any  distinctness,  what  they  desire 
to  substitute  for  the  yoke  of  the  nation.  If  the  words  of  some  of 
their  number  are  to  be  taken  Hterally,  it  would  seem  as  though  our 
history'  of  seven  Iiundred  years  ago  had  been  rolled  back,  and 
that  England  is  agniu  face  to  face  with  the  monks  who  followed 
a  Becket  in  his  attempt  to  sever  the  clergy  from  the  nation,  and 
set  them  as  a  caste  outside  and  above  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  that  the  present  contention  is  that  the  clergy 
shall  not  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  civil  offences,  like  all  other 
citizens ;  but  apparently  there  tV  a  section  of  them  who  do  claim^ 
that  as  regards  all  matters  connected  with  their  position  and 
functions  as  clergy,  they  shall  be  subject  to  Church  Courts  only. 
And  by  Church  Courts  they  cannot  mean  any  courts  constituted 
in  our  natioiml  manner^  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament; 
for  then  their  grievance  comes  to  nothing.    It  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
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question  of  names,  and  it  does  not  matter  a  straw  b;^  what  name  the 
Courts  which  try  ecclesiastical  causes  are  known,  if  they  are 
constituted,  and  their  judges  appointed,  by  the  head  of  the  State 
on  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministei*s,  and  under  the  control  of 
Parhament.  One  is  driven,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
mean  a  tribunal  independent  of  State  control,  the  judges  of  which 
are  elected  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  clergj',  or  some  purely 
ecclesiastical  organization.  There  was  some  strength  and  meaning 
in  a  Becket's  proposal,  because  he  had  the  Pope  to  put  in  the 
place  of  King  and  King's  Council,  as  the  head  and  foimtain  of 
authority  for  the  Courts  which  he  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
national  Courts.  But  as  the  Ritualists  have  not  that  resource, 
they  should  either  cease  beating  about  the  bush  and  make  their 
demands  clear  and  precise,  telling  us  who  is  to  be  the  fountain  on 
earth  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  leave  the  National  Church,  and 
set  up  a  sect  of  their  own,  in  which  they  may  place  themselves  as 
priests  in  whatever  position  they  please,  as  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  accept  the  grandest  of  all  positions,  that  of  simple 
citizens,  called  and  appointed,  to  minister  to  the  nation,  whose  sons 
they  are,  in  spiritual  things. 

There  is  another  course  advocated  by  many  High  Churchmen 
as  an  escape  from  our  present  difficulties,  which  is  advanced 
temperately  and  reasonably,  and  has  the  public  sanction  of  at  least 
one  bishop.  I  tliink  I  shall  state  it  most  fairly  perhaps  in  liis  own 
words: — "I  am  of  opinion,"  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  writes,  "that 
for  the  sake  of  the  State  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Church  much 
more  hbeiiy  ought  to  be  given,  and  much  more  weight  attached, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  spirituality  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  to 
the  action  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  synods,  diocesan  and 
provincial."  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  his  further  words  of 
warning : — "  But  we  shall  never  obtam  these  benefits  by  violent 
resistance  to  constitutional  authority ;  on  the  contrarj',  we  shall 
provoke  violent  reprisals,  and  sliall  gi-eatly  injure  the  cause  we 
desire  to  maintain." 

I  presume  that  these  words  point  to  investing  Convocation  wiWx 
some  legislative  powera  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  with  every 
desire  to  concede  whatever  can  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
I  am  bound  to  say  plainly  that  I  do  not  tlimk  it  can  be  found  in 
this  direction.  Convocation  has  now  for  some  years  been  sitting 
and  discussing  all  questions  upon  which  legislation  is  needed,  or 
which  seriously  affect  the  religious  condition  of  the  nation.  But 
I  fear  that  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses  have  not  had 
a  reassuring  efiect  on  the  country ;  indeed,  they  have  been  cha- 
racterized by  timidity  and  ess,  and  an  apparent  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  forces  »rking  in  the  t)ut8ide  world, 
Which  has  disapp  I  most  hopefully  towards 


this  experiment,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reconiraendation  of 
practical  value  which  ha8  as  yet  come  from  that  body,  Indeerl, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  result  of  the  recent  revival  of  Convo- 
eation  has  been  to  strengthen  the  con\'ictions  of  all  those  who 
\*akie  the  national  character  of  tlie  Cluirch,  that  that  character 
cannot  be  maintained  if  it«  direction  and  government  is  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  ecclesiastical  body*  It  may  be  said  that  the 
proposal  is  to  reform  Convocation  by  the  admission  of  the  laity* 
But  this  woidd  not  remove  the  objection.  Snch  laymen  as  would 
have  a  chance  of  election  would  not  represent  the  naticm,  besides 
which  they  would  be  powerless  in  such  a  body*  When  pro* 
fes^ionals  and  amateurs  meet,  we  Isnow  which  side  is  likely  to  go 
to  the  walL 

Convocation  was  no  doubt  two  hundi'ed  years  ago  a  sort  of 
fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  representing  not  the  National  Churcli 
but  the  clergy,  even  for  pui-poseB  of  taxation.  It  was  at  their 
own  request  that  for  those  puiposes  they  were  merged  in  the  na- 
tion, and  taxed  by  the  same  machineiy  as  the  laity*  From  that 
time  Convocation  was  practically  without  functions,  and  when 
sTunmoned,  as  in  1698,  the  disputes  between  the  Low  Church 
bishops  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  the  Jacobite  clergy  ran 
so  high  as  to  create  scandal  and  render  their  debates  fruitless ; 
and  from  1717  till  our  own  day,  though  formally  summoned,  they 
were  always  at  once  prorogued. 

But  even  if  the  traditions  of  Convocation  were  far  more  satis- 
factt^ry,  the  chief  objection  remains  tliat  to  hand  over  the  control 
of  the  Church  to  that  body  would  be  an  infnngcment  of  the 
national  principle,  and  an  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  sects, 
without  any  compensating  advantage.  For  what  ground  from 
recent  experience  have  we  for  believing  that  the  various  parties 
in  tlie  Cliurch  would  agi*ee  better  in  Convocation  than  they  did  in 
1098? 

To  give  the  powers  that  are  claimed  to  Convocation  would  bo 
a  certain  step  towards  a  severance  of  all  connection  with  the 
State,  and  consequently  (in  words  probal>ly  familiar  to  many  here) 
would  inevitably  lead  to  that  **  degradation  which  by  an  almost 
universal  law  overta,ko8  reUgion  when,  even  while  attaining  a 
purer  form,  it  loses  the  vivifying  and  elevating  spirit  breatlied  into 
it  by  close  contact  with  the  great  historic  and  secular  inlluences, 
wliich  act  like  fresh  air  on  a  contracted  atmosphere,  and  are  thus 
the  divine  antiseptics  against  the  spiritual  corniption  of  merely 
ecclesiastical  commimities  *'  (Dean  Stanley). 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  proposal  to  which  the  same  objec- 
tion does  not  attach.  They  are  one  and  all  aimed  at  a  further 
severance  of  the  clergy  from  tho  Church  and  from  the  nation, 
whereas  what  w©  need  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this — that  the 
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clergy  should  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  nation,  and 
should  learn  to  feel  more  and  more  the  worth  and  nobleness  of 
their  commou  citizenship. 

That  they  have  a  higher  citizensliip  is  of  course  true,  but  only 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  eveiy  one  of  their  lay 
brethren.  That  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  Church  is  also  true, 
but  is  He  not  also  the  only  head  of  tlie  nation  ?  He  is  no  more 
-visible  to  the  Church  than  to  the  nation,  to  the  priest  than  to  the 
croesing-sweeper-  They  hold  their  commission  from  Him  no 
doubt,  but  they  must  receive  it,  with  some  visible  seal*  from  some 
human  hands  ;  and  what  seal  can  be  bo  worthy,  bo  noble^  as  that 
of  the  nation  whose  children  they  arc  ? 

But  if  none  of  the  suggestions  yet  made  seem  to  offer  relief, 
what  is  the  outlook?  Dark  enough  I  admit,  but  still  by  no  mean» 
so  dark  as  it  hjis  often  been  before,  for  all  these  struggles  and 
controvei*sies  are,  after  all,  but  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  life.  All 
that  is  needed — and  surely  England  \rill  not  now  for  the  first  time 
need  it  in  vain — is  some  small  share  of  the  self-restrain t»  the 
patience,  and  the  courage  which  have  never  yet  failed  her  under 
God*s  blessing.  That  there  must  be  a  gi'eat  reform  in  our  National 
Church  is  clear,  but  she  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  What  has 
been  done  in  our  day  in  this  direction  should  be  encouraging 
instead  of  depressing  to  any  one  who  vdW  look  at  it  steadily  and 
faii^y  ;  but  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  is  needed. 

The  readjustment  of  Church  property,  the  establishment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  abolition  of  tests,  the  i-elaxation  of 
sulisciiption,  the  reorganizatiDn  of  parishes,  the  appointment  of 
biHliops  without  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  8ubdi\4sion  of 
chocesGS,  the  Church  Discipline  Acts,  tlie  reWsion  of  the  Bible, 
and,  lastly,  this  Public  Worship  Act,  are  all  measures  passed 
witliin  my  own  memoiy.  And  surely  such  a  list  (and  it  might  be 
doubled)  may  well  give  heart  of  grace  to  the  most  desponding, 
for  these  reforms  have  been  made  in  a  time  peculiariy  lui favour- 
able to  the  development  of  the  Clim*ch.  The  commercial  spirit, 
with  its  utilitarian  and  materialistic  Gospel,  has  been  in  tho 
ascendant,  with  the  result  that  the  friends  of  the  National  Church 
have  been  afraid  of  touching  a  brick  of  the  old  fabric  lest  the 
whole  should  come  about  their  ears,  while  her  enemies  have 
looked  upon  every  effort  for  reform  w^th  watchful  jealousy,  feariog 
lest  it  should  strengthen  the  old  walls  and  foundationa*  No  one 
can  have  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  becomiii  lo 

of  the  strength  of  these   two  antagonist  forces,  both  '  r 

worKng  in  the  same  direction,  that  of  making  any  resolute  action 
in  Church  reform  all  but  impossible.  And  yet  all  these  things 
I  have  just  referred  to  have  been  done  in  such  a  time. 

Why  then  should  we  despair  of  greater  and  better  tliinga^  when 
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m  time  has  come  in  which  there  are  untDietakable  signs  that,  what- 
ever the  coDtrolling  spirit  may  prove  to  be,  it  wUI  not  be  the 
utilitarian  or  materiahstic  i  If  the  Church  has  emerged  from  such 
a  time  as  the  one  winch  is  expiring,  fuller  than  ever  of  spiritual 
life  and  zeal,  and  without  having  as  yet  lost  anything  of  her 
national  character,  what  fear  is  there  that  she  will  be  false  to  her 
own  and  her  country's  history  in  the  time  which  is  coming?  It 
was  m  a  crisis  in  several  respects  as  serious  as  the  present  that  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  most  observant  and  best^iuformed  of  foreign 
critics  of  our  national  habits  and  institutions,  wrote : — **  To  this 
countiy  belongs  the  honour  of  having,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerned, succeeded  in  the  mighty  task  of  reconciling  individual 
libeiiy  with  allegiance  and  subinission  to  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity, whilst  other  nations  are  still  wresthug  vn\h  it ;  and  I  feel 
persuaded  that  the  same  earnest  zeal  and  practical  wisdom  which 
have  made  her  political  constitution  an  object  of  admiration  to 
other  nations  mil,  under  God's  blessing,  make  her  Church  also  a 
model  to  the  world"  (Prince  Albert)* 

It  is  in  this  hope  and  with  this  belief  that  I  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening.  I  Icnow  that  I  must  have  said  things 
which  may  have  roused  painful,  and  possibly  indignant  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  persons  for  whom  individually,  and  for  much  of 
whose  work,  I  should  desire  only  to  express  respect  and  grati- 
tude. If  there  should  be  any  such  here,  I  can  only  ask  them  to 
believe  that  it  is  from  love  to  the  Chm*ch,  of  which  we  are  all 
members,  not  less  sincere^  I  trust,  and  loyal  than  their  own- — from 
an  estimate  not  lower,  at  any  rate,  though  m  some  respects 
differing  from  theirs,  of  the  mission  of  that  Chm-ch,  and  of  the 
work  she  has  been  called  to  do  for  the  nation  and  for  the  world 
— that  one  is  constrained  to  be  perfectly  outspoken,  and  not  to 
ignore  or  explain  away  facts,  or  to  call  tilings  by  any  other  than 
ieir  plainest  names  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

There  is  no  danger  for  our  Church  that  I  can  see,  except  from 
her  own  clnldren,  indeed  from  her  own  officers.  There  is  no 
deeper  feeling  on  this  subject  of  disestabliBhoient  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  irritated  jealousy,  having  its  root  in  social  and 
political  soil,  and  its  expression  in  clever  flippancy  and  bitterness, 
and  the  House  in  this  matter  very  fairly  represents  the  people* 
Those  who  express  anything  more  serious  are,  I  think,  constantly 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  persuade  themselves  or  any 
one  else  that  they  are  working  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
comitry,  and  with  a  single  view  of  placing  reUgion  under  the 
absolutely  best  conditions  for  doing  the  nation's  work.  It  is  only 
within  her  own  ranks  that  there  is  zeal  and  fire  enough  to  be 
dangerous. 

Before  going  further  on   these  new  and  perilous  ways>  the 
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discontented  in  her  owii  ranks  should  at  least  count  the  cost  more 
carefully  than  they  seem  yet  to  have  done.    Can  any  one  of  tbem 
fiay  dehberately  that  in  his  conscience  he  beUeves  the  oonditioiM 
and  prospectB  of  the  rehgious  life  of  this  nation  w'ill  be  improved 
by  the  withdrawal  of  religion  altogether  from  the  cognizance  and 
control  of  the  nation  ?     K  he  can  answer  yes,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said,  and  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  even  truco  possibW 
between  ns.      If  not,  there  is  scarcely  any  point,  short  of    the 
intnision  of  ontside  inflnence  in  the   National    Church,  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  law,  to  wliich  we  would  not  go  to  help  thetn* 
We  will  join  them  in  eflforts  to  obtain  thorough  Church  refonn, 
the  deeper  and  wider  the  better.     Wo  have  no  fear  of  touohiiig' 
formularies,  or  canons,  or  rubrics,  or  liturgies ;  indeed  are  anxious 
they  should  be  touched,  inaemuch  as  they  are  in  not  a  few  respects 
obsolete  and  unfitted  to  our  time.     AAHienever  the  clergy  are  pre- 
pared for  this  necessaiy  work,  which  cannot  be  long  deferred — 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  present   agitation  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  or  by  whom  it  can  be  taken  in  hand — they  will  find 
lay  Churchmen  cordial  and  strenuous  helpers.      All  we   ask  of 
them  is,  that  in  one  of  the  great  crises  of  the  world — tho  da^^s  of 
the  Lord,  as  ihey  are  so  well  called — they  shall  not  wantonly 
destroy  that  example    of   the   conditions    on  which    the  Gospi^l 
and  tlie  nations  can  Hve  together,  which,  with  all  its  faults^  is 
the  beet   hithei-to  seen  in    the  world,  and   the  only  one  which 
gives   us  even  a  distant  hint    of  how,  in  God's  good  time,  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ. 

Thomas  Hughes. 
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WAGNER  is  the  most  powerfdl  personality  that  has  appeared 
in  the  world  of  music  since  Beethoven.  But  iadeed  he 
seems  to  me,  in  his  wide  range  as  poet,  dramatist,  musician,  and 
philosopher,  almost  alone  in  the  hietorj  of  Art. 

Beethoven  was  a  musician  only.  His  glory  is  to  have  carried 
the  art  of  music  to  its  extreme  limits  of  development  :  no  one  has 
yet  gone  beyond  him. 

Wagner  says,  '*  I  have  invented  nothing,"  You  cannot  invent 
metre  after  the  Greeks,  or  the  modern  drama  after  Shakspere,  or 
colouring  and  pei-spective  after  the  Italians— there  is  a  point  at 
%vhich  an  art  ceases  to  gi'ow  and  stands  full*blown  like  a  flower. 

Most  people  admit  that  in  music,  as  in  other  arts,  that  point  has 
been  reached.  What  then  remained?  Thisy  according  to  Richard 
Wagner :  to  concentrate  into  one  dazzling  focus  all  the  arts,  and^ 
liaving  sounded  and  developed  the  expressional  depth,  and  deter- 
mined the  peculiar  function  of  each,  to  combine  them  at  length 
into  one  perfect  and  indivisible  whole* 

Words  seem  childishly  inadequate  to  render  all  at  once  such  a 
conception  as  this.  Slowly  we  may  master  some  of  its  details  and 
allow  them  to  orb  into  a  perfect  whole.  If  you  stand  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  Alps,  you  can  see  but  a  httle  portion  of  it — a  hamlet, 
a  sloping  patch  of  vineyard,  and  a  pine  copse  beyond :  but  as 
you  ascend  the  winding  path  the  prospect  opens  to  right  and 
left ;  cascades  leap  by  to  lose  themselves  in  the  torrent  below— 
you  plunge  into  the  gloom  of  a  forest  and  emerge  on  to  the  higher 
meadows  and  pleasant  scenes  of  pastoral  life^ — yonder  the  soil 
grows  rocky,  and  tiunbled  boulders  lie  around  you — the  cloud  lifts, 
and  a  vista  of  mountaina  and  valleys  is  suddenly  opened  up,  and 
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pressing  forward  you  leave  far  below  the  murmurs  of  one  world, 
and  raise  jour  enraptured  eyes  to  the  black  eagle,  as  he  wheels 
aloft  in  the  golden  air  beyond  the  stainless  and  eternal  snows. 

So  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  varied,  com- 
plex, and  immense  intelligence  as  that  of  Richard  Wagner  we  are 
apt  to  dwell  on  a  part — ^a  peculiarity  of  the  music — a  turn  of  the 
drama — a  melody,  a  situation,  an  eccentricity.  But  the  secret  lies, 
after  all,  in  the  unity  of  effect.  Close  your  eyes  after  a  day  in 
the  Alps,  ami  as  the  visions  pass  before  you,  all  will  grow 
clear  to  your  inner  consciousness,  and  the  varied  scenes  you 
have  realized  only  in  succession  will  at  last  arrange  themselves 
into  one  great  and  majestic  whole. 


"  Perhaps  he  has  some  talent  for  music,"  said  the  sick  man  as 
he  heard  little  Richard,  then  only  seven  years  old,  strumming  a 
tune  from  "  Der  Freyschutz  "  on  the  piano.  It  was  Louis  Geyer, 
his  stepfather,  painter,  author,  and  actor,  now  on  his  deathbed, 
thinking  of  the  future,  planning  as  dying  men  plan,  and  hitting 
the  mark  as  they  often  hit  it,  quite  at  random.  The  child's  vivid 
temperament  and  eager  sensitive  mind  had  always  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  actor  and  the  poet,  and  he  thought  of  making 
a  painter  of  Richard,  but  the  boy  seemed  to  have  no  turn  for  it.  His 
mother,  a  woman  full  of  life  and  imagination,  was  less  anxious 
and  more  wise.  She  let  him  grow,  and  happily  he  was  left  to  her, 
**  with  no  education,"  as  he  says,  "  but  life,  art,  and  myself." 

Indeed  any  attempt  to  hasten  Wagners  development,  or  to 
fix  liis  career,  would  doubtless  have  failed.  From  the  first,  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  force  has  been  one  of  his  strangest  and 
strongest  peculiarities.  At  times  it  seems  to  have  almost  intoxi- 
cated him — at  others  it  sustained  and  cheered  him  in  utter  lone- 
liness ;  it  has  dominated  all  who  have  come  in  personal  contact 
with  him,  and  bent  the  minds  and  wills  of  the  rebelhous  Uke  reeds 
before  the  wind. 

And  the  reason  is  evident.  Wagner  was  always  prodigious  in 
his  ability.  Like  those  very  fast  trottera  that  flash  along  the 
highways  of  England  and  America,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  every  one  on  the  road,  and  passing  them  easily.  But  the 
consciousness  of  power  bred  in  him  a  singular  wilfulness.  At 
school  he  could  learn  anything,  but  he  would  learn  only  as  he 
chose  and  what  he  chose.  When  his  time  came  he  mastered, 
with  incredible  rapidity  and  accuracy,  Greek,  Latin,  mythology, 
and  ancient  history.  *  **  ^  his  music-master,  he  soon  sent  him  to 
the  right  about.  '  Ve  would  learn  music  his  own  way. 

Indeed  tl  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
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absorbed  them,  one  after  the  other,  quite  unfitted  him  for  going 
into  harness  early  in  any  one  direction. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  dipped  into  most  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern — glanced  at  seiunce,  learnt  English  in  order 
to  read  Shakepere^  weighed  several  schools  of  philosophy,  studied 
and  dismissed  the  contending  theologies,  absorbed  Schiller  and 
worshipped  Goethe  (then  eighty-four  yeai*8  old),  turned  away  from 
the  conventional  stage  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  tasted  politics, 
and  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  music  of  Beethoven. 

There  was  doubtless  a  gieat  indistinctness  about  his  aims  at 
this  time*  To  live,  to  grow,  to  feel,  to  be  filled  with  new  emotions, 
and  to  sound  his  enormous  capacities  for  receiving  impressions 
and  acquiring  facts — this  had  hitherto  been  enough;  but  the 
vexed  question  was  inevitable:  to  what  endt 

The  artistic  temperament  could  give  but  one  answer  to  that — 
**  Expression  I  '*  Creation  itself — man — the  world,  the  universe 
is  nothing  but  that.  There  is  ever  this  imperious  divine  necessity 
for  outward  expression*  Tliis  is  the  lesson  of  the  ages  and  of  the 
universe — of  which  we  see  but  a  little  speck  reahzed  upon  our 
tiny  and  overcrowded  planet.  But  this  burning  thought  turns  the 
mind  of  man  itself  into  a  divine  microcosm — he,  too,  begins  to 
obey  in  his  higher  activities  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  divine  life.  He,  too>  must  flash  into  self-consciousneBB, 
and  breathe  in  form,  until  all  that  slept  in  the  silence  of  his  heart 
comes  forth  swift  and  radiant  with  the  wind  and  fire  of  emotion, 
and  stands  at  last  like  an  angel,  full  of  wreathed  melodies  and 
crowned  with  stars. 

Such  to  the  ai*tist  soul  is  the  beloved  parable  of  eaiih.  The 
life  within  must  become  outward ;  all  that  we  are  is  dying  to  be 
born,  is  craving  to  realize  itself,  to  know,  to  possess,  to  adore  1 
Is  man  social?  His  being  passes  by  an  organic  law  into  the 
expression  of  family  life.  Is  he  political?  He  creates  the  State. 
Is  he  thoughtful  and  imaginative  ?  He  evolves  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts.  Is  lie  spiritual  ?  His  soul  passes  into  the  religions 
of  the  world. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  life  is  here  seized,  not  from  the  intellectual, 
but  from  the  emotional  side.  The  intellect  is  used  to  fatliora*  to 
formulate,  to  economize,  and  represent,  in  their  most  impressive 
forms,  the  feelings  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  mis- 
spent ;  but  the  intellect,  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in 
Wagner's  system,  is  always  the  second,  never  the  first  factor,  and 
its  function  has  been  to  analyze  the  various  expressional  media  of 
the  past  and  present,  and  to  create  some  form  or  combination 
more  exhaustive  and  powerful  than  all  the  rest. 

Wagner  was  willing  to  be  led.  But  he  coidd  not  help  feelmg 
tliat  an  nvtmt  now  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  that  now  for  the  first 
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time  lie  can  Btand  and  gauge  the  creaKons  of  tliO  past  in  |joettyJ 
painting,  drama,  and  music,  and  ask  hiniBelf  how  fan  through^ 
these,  has  the  inner  world  of  the  mind  found  ntterance.     Wagner  i 
had  the  unconBcions  bnt  inflexible  hardihood  to  take  tip  each  artl 
hi  turn,  weigh  it,  and  find  it  wanting.     Each  ff41  short  of  the  whole! 
reahty  m  some  respect.     Painting  leaves  out  motion  and  solidarity,! 
scnlptnre  possesses  solidarity  without  motion,  and  ustially  ^rithotiti 
colomv  Poetiy  without  drama  appeals  to  the  senses  chiefly  through  I 
the  imagination;  in  itself  it  has  neither  sound,  colour,  nor  eolidaritj%  | 
The  spoken  drama  lacks  the  intensity  which   it   is    the    unique 
function  of  musical'sound  to  give ;  whilst  mere  pantomime^  nehether ] 
of  dance  or  drama,  lacks  the  indefinite  power  of  sound  as  wein 
as  the  definite  suggestion  of  words ;  and,  lastly,  muBical   Bound  < 
alone  provokes  the  eternal  "why?'*  which  can  only  be  answered 
by  associating  the  emotion  raised  with  thought,  for  music  alone  in 
without  sohdarity,  colour,  or  thought,  whilst  possessing;  rnottan 
and  sound  in  the  highest  perfection. 

It  will  be  said,  "Yes,  but  each  art  is  complete  in  it^ehV  i  rue, 
but  not  complete  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling. 
You  urge,  "But  the  power  of  ai-t  Ues  often  in  its  suggcfitive- 
uess.  I  read  a  poem  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  the  vision  is  Biort» 
splendid  than  anything  that  could  be  presented  outwardly.*'  Yes^ 
indirectly^  because  you  have  imagination ;  the  vision  waa  beald* 
tiful,  but  its  quality  depended  on  you,  not  on  the  art*  Art  tB 
for  expression,  and  that  ai-t  is  best  which  expresses  most.  Do 
not  confuse  the  effects  of  imagination  and  association  with  the 
effects  of  art,  A  barrel-organ  or  a  daub  may  serve  to  set  agoing 
imagination  and  memory,  but  art  has  tu  do  with  expression,  and 
is  defective  qnd  art  just  where  it  begins  to  make  these  demands 
upon  imagination  and  memoiy. 

Those  who  have  traced  Wagner's  career  from  boyhood  know 
how  patiently  he  has  questioned  every  art,  how  passionately  he. 
has  surrendered  himself  to  it,  for  a  time;  how  willing  he  w      V* 
have  been  to  rest,  how  inexombly  experience  and  feeling 
urged  liim  on  until,  like  the  hardy  navigatoi-s  of  old,  he  broke  at  last 
into  a  new  and  undiscovered  ocean. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  read  Shakspere.  Surely  dramatic 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling  could  go  no  farther.  But  he 
would  test  it  as  a  form  of  art  by  experiment,  and  see  how 
it  worked.  He  immediately  constmctcd  a  drama,  honiblc  and 
thorough — a  cross  between  *'  Hamlet "  and  **  King  Lear."  Forty- 
two  characters  suffered  death  in  the  first  four  acts,  so  that  hi  the 
fifth,  in  order  to  people  his  stage  at  alU  most  of  them  had  to 
reappear  as  ghosts.  The  Shaksperean  method  was  closely  adhered 
to,  and  for  several  years  hu  coutinued  tu  brood  ovrr  it  li^,  ^      * 

Here  was  a  form  intensely  individual,  self-conscioua— i 
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man  explored  the  depths  of  his  owti  nature.  On  that  rough 
wooden  stage  of  tho  trlobe  Theatre  so  Wvid  were  the  characters, 
so  rapid  and  complex  the  feelings,  bo  perfect  and  expressive  the 
pantomime,  that  the  want  of  stage^trappings  and  accessories  was 
hardly  felt.  Still  it  was  a  restrained  expression ;  it  was  too  mosaic ; 
the  individuals  lacked  an  universal  element  in  which  to  hve  and 
move  and  have  then*  being:  we  sit  fascinated  and  bewildered 
with  the  subtle  analysis  and  changing  episodes;  but  the 
characters  do  not  run  up  into  univei-sal  types,  they  are  too 
entirely  absorbed  by  their  OAvn  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
contest  here  is  not  with  Fate  and  Time,  as  on  the  Greek  stage, 
but  with  Self  and  Society, 

Excited  but  oppressed  by  the  complex  inner  life  of  the  Shaks- 
perean  drama,  Wagner  still  felt  the  need  of  wedding  the  personal 
life  to  some  larger  ideal  types,  and  intensilying  the  emotional 
element  by  the  introduction  of  musical  sound.  Then  the  cramped 
wooden  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  vanished,  and  in  its  place 
rose  the  marble  amphitheatre,  open  to  the  sky,  embedded  in  the 
southern  slope  of  tho  Athenian  Acropolis. 

In  the  classical  drama  notliing  was  individual — the  whole  life 
of  Greece  was  there,  but  all  was  summed  up  in  large  and  simple 
types.  The  actors  speak  through  fixed  masks.  All  fine  inflexion 
is  lost — all  change  of  facial  expression  sacrificed  to  massive 
groupings  and  stately  poses,  regulated  by  the  shrill  pipe  and  the 
meagre  hai'p.  But  still  there  is  in  the  dramas  of  /Eschylns,  Euri- 
pides, and  Sophocles  a  breadth  of  expression  which  enables  the 
soul  to  shake  itself  free  from  its  accidental  surroundings  and  enter 
into  geneml  sympathy  with  the  wider  Efe  of  humanity.  It  is  this 
escape  into  the  ideal  which  tlie  modem  self-conscious  spirit  most 
needs:  this  merging  of  discordant  self  in  the  universal  har- 
mony which  drew  Wagner  towards  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
There  we  stai-t  from  the  gods,  the  ideal  representatives  of  human 
thought  and  emotion.  Zeus  is  in  Agamemuon,  Ares  in  Acliilles, 
Artemis  in  Iphigenia,  Aphrodite  in  Phsedi'a ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing prophetic  and  sublime  in  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
these  types  beneath  the  human  touch,  until  they  tmnscend  the 
gods  and  conquer  Ol^Tupiis  itself,  Cassandra  is  greater  than 
the  gods  in  her  consciousness  of  injustice — Prometheus  is  sublime 
in  his  god-like  defiance  of  fate— Aatigone  triumphs  through 
voluntaiy  sacrifice — it  is  the  inexorable  progress  of  the  hmnan 
conscience  towards  a  higher  Olympus,  a  purer  deity — men  come 
from  godn,  but  excel  the  gods  ;  then  follows  the  inevitable  decline, 
"  the  dusk  of  the  gods,''  and,  lastly,  tho  assertion  of  man  s  divinity 
and  the  rehabilitation  through  man  of  the  di\Tne  idea. 

This  thought  Chiistianity  should  eternally  present ;  but  as  its 
votaries  unhappily  trampled  upon  one  lialf  of  human  life,  and 
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caricatured  the  other  all  through  the  middle  ages,  the  Renascence 
insisted  upon  reviving  the  types  of  Greek  beauty  and  force,  in  order 
to  restore  the  balance  and  reassert  the  place  and  dignity  of  the 
down-trodden  senses.  That  protest,  in  the  teeth  of  our  modem 
reUgious  narrowness,  will  continue  to  be  popular  until  the  recon- 
ciUation  between  the  old  and  the  new  worldngpirit  is  reached  in 
a  higher,  freer  Ufe,  recognizing  and  making  room  for  the  develop- 
ment in  due  balance  of  every  part  of  human  nature.  The  Greek 
view  of  life  may  not  be  adequate,  but  it  had  elements  which 
we  want ;  and  to  study  art  we  must  still  go  to  Athens.  Within  his- 
Umits  the  Greek  remains  our  supreme  standard. 

For  what  the  Greek  was,  and  for  what  he  saw,  his  theatre  found 
an  almost  perfect  art-form.  The  dance  or  science  of  pantomimic 
motion  was  part  of  his  daily  education.  His  body  was  trained  in 
the  Palasstra,  or  gymnasium,  and  his  life  was  one  of  constant 
drill  to  enable  him  to  take  part  in  the  games  and  national 
festivals.  The  elastic  tongue  of  Homer  had  been  enriched  and 
fired  by  a  hundred  poets  before  the  full  development  of  tha 
Greek  drama,  and  hyms  and  songs,  set  to  rhythmic  and  choral 
melodies  of  every  character  and  variety,  suppHed  him  with  ready 
emotional  utterance  upon  all  occasions.  Add  to  this  the  profound 
enthusiasm  which  still  accompanied  the  ancient  rites,  the  Delphic 
oracles  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  we  have  all  the  materials 
which  were  woven  into  one  harmonious  whole  by  iEschylus — 
poet,  warrior,  stage  manager,  and  religious  devotee. 

The  soul  of  the  Greek  drama,  freed  from  accidental  associations^ 
must  now  be  melted  down  in  the  new  crucible.  Wagner  foimd 
there  an  intense  earnestness  of  purpose — the  devout  portrayal  of 
a  few  fundamental  types — the  large  clear  outline  like  the  frieze 
of  the  Pai-thenon — a  simple  plot  and  well-developed  phases  of 
feeling  as  pronounced  and  trenchant  as  the  rhythmic  motions  of 
the  dramatis  persona^ ;  and  lastly  he  found — what  he  found  not  in 
Shaksperc — the  Greek  clioms.  This  gave  its  binding  intensity 
to  the  whole  drama — this  provided  the  universal  element  in 
which  the  actors  hved  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  The 
chorus  ever  in  motion — a  band  of  youths  or  maidens,  priests 
or  supernatural  beings,  fluid  and  expressive,  like  the  emotions- 
of  the  vast  and  earnest  assembly ; — the  chorus  bore  aloft  a  wail 
over  the  agonies  of  Philoctetes — a  plaint  for  Iphigenia — a  ques- 
tioning of  the  gods  for  Cassandra ;  it  enveloped  the  stage  with 
floods  of  passionate  declamation  ;  it  inislied,  it  pointed,  it  swayed, 
it  sighed  and  whispered  in  broken  pathetic  accents ;  it  was  like 
the  sobbing  of  the  sea  on  a  rocky  strand — the  sound  of  the  waves 
in  Ionian  caves — the  Avild  rush  of  the  tempest  answering  back 
man's  passionate  pi  *itting  the   simple  feelings   of  the 

great  types  on  th'  n  almost  elemental  intensity  of 


expresHion,  The  myBterious  rariety  of  Greek  metres,  the  varied 
gpa&modic  ihythme,  can  only  be  UDderstood  when  the  vision  of 
the  Greek  chorus  rises  hefore  us  in  its  eager  bunste  of  appro- 
priate, but  fitful  activity.  That  changing  chanty  that  harsh  ringing 
progreseion  of  notes  on  the  Greek  scales  of  which  GregoriauB  are 
Btill  the  Christian  rehcs — we  should  not  call  it  music,  it  was  not 
melody,  much  less  harmony^  but  it  was  sound  inflexions  marvel- 
lously used  to  drill  declamation,  posture,  and  pantomime.  The 
soul  of  it  has  transmigrated  in  these  latter  days — it  has  become 
the  Wagnerian  orchestra. 

Turn  back  now,  for  a  moment,  to  tlie  Shaksperean  drama* 
Chorus,  musical  soimd,  band,  song,  all  the  voices  of  universal 
nature  environing  man — appalling,  consoling,  inspiring  him — have 
vanished.  A  new  inner-world,  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  has  taken 
their  place,  and  man  is  absorbed  with  himself.  Yet  without  that 
imiversal  voice  wdiich  he  can  make  his  own,  how  he  shiinks, 
dwarfed  by  liis  narrow  individuality  ;  no  longer  a  part  of  tlie  great 
whole  and  sold  of  things ;  nature  no  longer  his  mother,  the 
winds  no  more  his  friends,  the  sea  no  more  his  comforter!  The 
ideal  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  chorus  is  missed;  the  power  of 
music,  however  rudimentary,  is  absent :  Shakspere  seems  to  have 
felt  it ;  it  passes  over  his  subhme  creations  as  an  invocation  to 
Music  in  *'  Twelfth  Night,"'  or  in  Ophelia^s  plaintive  song.  And 
this  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  old  drama  of  -Eschylus 
and  the  new  drama  of  Shakspere:  the  two  stand  for  ever  for 
the  opposite  poles  of  dramatic  art — the  universal  type,  the  indi- 
vidual life— and  both  are  necessarj\  The  individual  is  naturally 
evolved  from  the  universal,  but  once  evolved  and  developed  it 
must  be  restored  to  tlie  univei-sal  and  be  glorified  by  it. 

At  this  crisis,  iii  his  quest  after  a  perfect  art-form,  Wagner  found 
himself  coniVunted  with  Beethoven's  music.  He  did  not  beUeve 
that  drama  could  be  carried  faiiher  than  yKschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Shakspere,  or  music  any  farther  than  Beethoven  ;  but  he  did 
conceive  the  project  of  leading  the  whole  stream  of  the  Beetho- 
venian  music  into  the  channels  of  Shaksperean  drama.  The  Greek 
chorus  might  have  been  adequate  to  the  simple  tj^pes  of  Greek 
tragedy,  but  modern  hfe,  with  its  self-conscious  spirituaUty,  its 
questions,  its  doubts,  its  hopes,  and  its  immense  aspirations — tliis 
seemed  to  require  quite  a  new  element  of  expression.  The  voice 
of  this  inner  Hfe  had  been  preparing  for  fom*  hundred  yeara,  when 
it  was  ready  it  turned  out  to  be  no  inflexible  mank,  through  which 
a  human  voice  might  speak,  not  even  a  mobile  chorus,  but  a 
splendid  and  complex  organ  of  expression,  fitted  so  closely  about 
the  soul  of  man,  as  to  become  the  very  iEolian  harp  upon  which 
the  breath  of  his  life  could  freely  play. 

In  the  great  world-laboratory  of  Art,  Wagner  found  already 
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all  that  he  required.  There  was,  as  he  remarked,  nothing  left  for 
him  to  invent :  the  arts  of  poetry,  mnfiic,  painting,  and  pantomime 
had  been  explored  separately  and  perfected;  nay,  one  step 
more  had  been  made — ^the  arts  had  actually  been  combined  at 
different  times  in  different  ways.  Music  with  pantomime  and 
poem  by  the  Greeks;  music  with  pantomime,  drama^  painting, 
and  every  conceivable  effect  of  stage  scenery  and  costume,  as  in 
modem  opera ;  music  and  words,  as  in  oratorio  or  the  cantata. 
But  in  Greece,  music  was  wholly  undeveloped  as  an  art ;  acting 
had  never  sounded  the  depths  of  indi\ndual  life  and  expression. 
The  Shaksperean  drama  left  out  music.  The  cantata  and  oratorio 
omitted  pantomime  and  painting;  whilst  modem  opera  presented  a 
meretricious  and  maimed  combination  of  the  arts  resulting  from  a 
radically  defective  form. 

With  a  surprising  vigour  of  intellect,  Wagner  has  analysed  the 
situation,  and  explained  exactly  why  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
best  operatic  efforts  of  the  past,  and  why  he  seeks  to  supersede 
opera  with  the  "  musical  drama." 

I  think  his  critical  results  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — In 
the  musical  drama,  poetry,  music,  scenery,  and  acting  are  to  be  so 
blended  as  that  each  shall  have  its  own  appropriate  share,  and  no 
more,  as  a  medium  of  expression.  The  acting  must  not  be  cramped 
by  the  music,  as  in  common  opera,  where  a  man  has  to  stand  on 
one  toe  till  he  has  done  his  rouladf,  or  pauses  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  shout  out  a  song  about  *'  Hush  I  we  shall  be  discovered!"  when 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  spare.  The  music  must  not  be  spoiled 
for  the  acting,  as  in  ballet  and  pantomime,  where  acting  is  over- 
strained to  express  what  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  music  are  better 
fitted  to  convey.  And  poetry,  which  after  all  supplies  the  definite 
basis  and  answers  the  incAntable  "  why  ?"  must  not  be  sacrificed,  as 
in  our  opera  libretti,  to  the  demands  of  singers  for  aria  and  scena, 
whilst  the  scenery  must  only  attempt  efiects  and  situations  which 
can  be  made  to  look  real.  The  object  of  the  grand  musical  drama 
is,  in  fact,  to  present  a  true  picture  of  human  feeling  with  the 
utmost  fulness  and  intensity,  freed  from  every  conventional 
expression  by  the  happy  union  of  all  the  ai-ts,  giving  to  each 
only  what  it  is  able  to  deal  with — but  thus  deahng  with  every- 
thing, leaving  nothing  to  the  imagination.  The  Wagnerian 
drama  completely  exhausts  the  situation. 

Filled  with  this  magnificent  conception,  Wagner  looked  out 
'ipon  the  world  of  modern  o'  d  what  did  he  see  t 

First,  he  notie'  d  made  a  false  start.     It 

^plBff,  noifioi  he  miracle  plays,  but  from 

*        >        I  m  nobles  to  listen  to  the 

^  The  spontaneous 
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Florence)  was  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  drawing-room  stage,  and 
poets  were  hired  who  reset  the  Italian  melodiefl,  as  Moore  reset 
the  Irish  melodies,  for  ears  pohte.  This  now  aristocratic  mongrel 
art  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  drama.  Metastasio  himselt 
was  only  an  Italian  Mr,  Chorley — the  very  humble  servant  of 
eveiybodys  titues;  but  these  tunes  had  to  be  stmng together,  m 
the  reciiative^  used  for  centuries  in  church,  was  boiTowed ;  then 
the  product  was  naturally  a  little  dull,  so  the  whole  had  to  be 
whipped  up  with  a  dance ;  lience  the  halkt^  and  there  yon  have 
the  three  fixed  points  of  the  opera — aria,  recitative,  and  ballet — 
which  to  tlois  day  determine  the  form  of  modem  opera.  Thus 
opera,  whilst  it  had  no  connection  with  the  real  drama,  did  not  even 
spring  from  the  beet  musical  elements.  **From  the  prosperity  of 
opera  in  Italy/*  says  Wagner,  **the  art-student  will  date  the  decline 
of  music  in  that  country No  one  who  has  any  con- 
ception of  the  grandeur  and  ineffable  depth  of  the  earlier  Italian 
church  music — Palestrina's  **  Stabat  Mater,*'  for  instance — wiU 
ever  dream  of  maintaining  that  Italian  opera  can  be  looked  upon 
as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  that  wondrous  mother.*'* 

As  ear-tickling,  and  not  truth  of  expression,  was  the  chief  thing, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  much  to  be  expressed^  the  ari^s  got 
wider  and  wider  of  tlie  worda,  and  at  last  the  words  became  mere 
pegs,  and  the  music  totally  irrelevant — as  who  should  dance  a  jig 
over  a  grave. 

Gluck's  reform  consisted  in  making  the  operatic  tunes  once 
more  true  to  the  words,  but  the  improvement  touched  the  senti- 
ment  only,  without  reaching  the  defective  foitn.  In  France  the 
form  was  sHghtly  redeemed  by  the  superior  liln^eUi  and  more 
elaborate  pantomime ;  whilst  in  Germany  opera  arrived  as  a 
finished  foreign  production,  and  ilozart.  and  others  had  to  go  to 
Italy  to  learn  it.  "  In  expressing  my  highest  admiration  of  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  our  great  masters/*  says  Wagner,  "  I  did  not 
detract  from  their  fame  in  showing  tliat  the  cause  of  their  weak- 
nesses lay  in  the  faultiness  of  tlie  gnire.^^  f 

And  the  defect  of  ffenre  lay  chiefly  in  the  immolation  of  the 
libretto  to  the  exigences  of  fixed  aria,  semth  and  rrcitative.  The 
drama,  which  has  to  be  stretched  upon  that  Procrustean  bed.  must 
necessarily  become  disjointed  and  lifeless  in  the  process.  Rossini 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  musical  drama  for  at  least  fifty  years 
through  the  absolute  triumph  of  melody,  in  the  most  fascinating 
abundance,  over  the  resources  of  the  orchestm  and  the  inspiintions 
of  the  poet. 

**  His  opei-a,"  writes  Edward  Dannreuther,  to  whose  pamphlet  on 
Wagner  at  this  season  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  **  is  Uke  a 


•  Kuaic  of  tho  Future : 
t  Ibid,,  \v,  *12. 
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string  of  beads,  each  bead  being  a  gHttering  and  intoxicating 
tune.  Dramatic  and  poetic  truth — all  that  makes  a  stage  per- 
formance interesting — ^is  sacrificed  to  tunes."  Poet  and  mufdcian 
alike  had  felt  this.  Goethe  and  Schiller  both  found  the  operatic 
form,  and  even  the  existing  stage,  so  uncongenial  that  thej  took  to 
writing  narrative  and  descriptive  plays  not  to  be  acted  at  all,  and 
have  been  followed  in  this  by  Byron,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Swinburne.  Beethoven  wrote  but  one  opera,  "  FideUo,"  in  which 
the  breadth  of  the  overture  or  overtures  seems  to  accuse  the 
narrowness  of  the  dramatic  form,  although  the  libretto  of 
"  Fidelio  "  is  very  good,  as  times  go.  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
could  never  find  a  suitable  libretto. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  obvious.  The  perfect  medium 
which  was  to  combine  the  apparently  immanageable  arts  was  yet 
to  come,  and  Wagner  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  harnessing 
these  fiery  steeds  to  his  triumphal  car  and  driving  them  all  to- 
gether. He  must  choose  his  own  subject,  with  a  simple  plot  and 
a  few  strong  passions  and  great  situations.  He  must  write  his 
own  drama,  which,  without  being  either  oi*thodox  verse  or  fixed 
metre,  would  aim  in  its  mobile  and  aUiterative  pathos  at  following 
the  varied  inflexions  of  natural  feeling.  He  must  arrange  his  own 
scenery,  perfect  in  detail,  and  within  the  limits  of  stage  possibiUty; 
and  finally,  he  must  compose  his  own  music  and  drill  his  band, 
chorus,  and  characters. 

To  his  prophetic  vision  the  old  opera  form  of  aria,  scena,  and 
recitative  has  disappeared.  The  orchestra  in  a  wondrous  fashion 
floods  the  soul  with  an  emotion  appropriate  to  the  situation.  The 
drama  itself  advances  unshackled  by  any  musical  exigency ;  the 
music  flows  on  continuously,  not  imposing  a  form  but  taking  its 
form  from  the  emotion  of  the  sentences  as  they  follow  each  other. 
Snatches  there  are  here  and  there  of  exquisite  melody,  broken  up  by 
pai-t-singing,  with  a  wild  burst  of  chorus  when  needful  to  fulfil  the 
di-amatic  occasion ;  but  never  must  action  be  delayed,  never  must 
emotion  be  belied,  never  tinith  sacrificed  :  only  at  times,  when  the 
expressional  power  of  words  ceases,  the  music  will  fulfil,  deepen, 
combine,  and  sometimes  lift  the  drama  almost  out  of  itself.  Then 
the  spectator  is  raised  into  a  sphere  of  ecstatic  contemplation ; 
the  pageantry  passes  before  his  eyes  as  in  a  dream,  whilst  his 
soul  lives  and  moves  only  in  the  ideal  sphere  of  the  varied  and 
intense  passions  which  are  being  played  out  before  him. 


III. 

"Whilst  these  perceptions  and  aims  were  slowly  matuiing  in  him, 
Wagner  found   '  '  constantly  at  war  with  his  age  and  his 

surrr       ""     -3. 
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At  sixteen,  he  had  reeolved  to  devote  himself  to  miiBic,  findiog 
in  it  the  ineffable  expreBsion  for  emotions  otherwise  mainly 
inexpressible.  Musical  notes  and  intervals  were  to  hini  radiant 
forma  and  flaming  ministers.  Mozart  taught  him  that  exquisite 
certainty  of  touch  which  selects  exactly  the  right  notes  to  express 
a  given  musical  idea.  Weber  tanght  him  the  secret  of  pure 
melody,  how  to  stamp  with  an  indelible  type  a  given  character,  as 
in  the  return  of  the  Samiel  motive  in  "Der  Freyschntz;**  he  also 
perceived  in  that  opera  the  superiority  of  legend  and  popular 
myth,  as  on  the  Greek  stage,  to  present  the  universal  and  eternal 
aspects  of  human  life  in  their  most  pronounced  and  ideal  formst 
Beethoven  supplied  him  with  the  mighty  orchestra,  capable  of 
holding  in  suspension  an  immense  crowd  of  emotions,  and  of  mani- 
pulatitig  the  interior  and  complex  feelings  mth  the  instantaneous 
and  infallible  power  of  a  magician's  wand.  Schubert  t^iught  him 
the  freedom  of  song — Chopin  the  mngic  elasticity  of  chords — 
Spohr  the  subtle  properties  of  the  chromatic  scale — and  even 
Meyerbeer  revealed  to  him  the  possibiUties  of  stage  effect  through 
the  Grand  Opera.  Shakspere,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  suggested  the 
kind  of  language  in  whichsuch  dmmas  as  "Lohengiin"  and  ''Rhein- 
gold"  might  be  written;  whilst  Madame  Schroder  Devrient  revealed 
to  him  what  a  woman  might  accomplish  in  the  stage  presentation 
of  ideal  passion  with  such  a  part  as  Elsa  in  *'  Lohengrin'*  or  Brun- 
hild in  "  Walkih-e;' 

But  the  immediate  result  of  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  pro- 
mising. Contrary  to  the  , advice  of  his  friends,  he  had  thrown 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  study  of  music  as  a  profession. 
Under  the  Cantor  WeiuHg,  at  Leipsic,  and  whilst  at  the  University, 
he  produced  an  overture  and  symphony,  which  were  played  and 
not  unfavourably  received  at  the  Gewandhaus  ;  but  his  early  work, 
with  here  and  there  an  exceptional  trait  in  harmony,  was  nothing 
but  a  pale  copy  of  Mozart,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  poor  little  piano 
sonata  lately  repubhshed  by  Breitkopf, 

His  health  now  broke  down.  He  was  twenty  years  old  (1833), 
and  he  went  to  his  brother,  a  professor  of  music  at  Wurzbiirg, 
where  he  stayed  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  appointed 
musical  chrector  at  the  Magdeburg  theatre,  w^here,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  Weber  and  Beethoven,  he  produced  two 
operas — **  The  Fairies  '*  and  **  The  Novice  of  Palermo/'— neither  of 
wliich  succeeded.  He  left  liis  place  in  disgust,  and  obtained 
another  post  at  the  Konigsberg  theatre.  There  he  married  an 
actress, — b,  good  creature,  who,  without  being  much  to  blame,  does 
not  seem  to  have  materially  increased  his  happiness,  but  who 
decidedly  shared  the  opinion  of  hie  friends  that  the  composition 
of  **pot-boilei*s''  was  superior  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Ideal.  The 
Ideal,  how*ever,  hauuted  Wagner,  and — Poverty, 
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In  1836  he  left  with  Mina  for  Riga  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltto, 
and  there,  as  dief  iTorchestre  at  tho  theatre,  he  really  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  Btiidyhig  the  operas  of  Mehu!,  Spontirn\  Auber^  and 
Berlioz ;  for,  whilst  snfFering  wliat  he  describes  as  a  dull,  gnawing 
pain  at  the  frequent  irrelevance  of  the  sentiment  to  the  mnBic, 
the  nobler  correepondenoea  and  beantifiil  inspii^ations  gave  him 
far-off  glimpses  of  that  musical  drama  to  which  he  even  now 
dimly  aspired. 

In  the  midst  of  Ins  routine  duties  Bulwers  novel,  **llienzi,** 
struck  his  imagination.  There,  as  on  a  large  and  classic  stage, 
was  portrayed  that  eternal  revolt  of  tho  human  spirit  againsi 
tyranny,  routine,  selfishness,  and  corruption,  of  which  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1831  and  the  Revolution  of  July  were  the  modern 
echoes,  Rienzi,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  dreaming  of  the  old 
austere  Republic,  in  the  midst  of  corrupt  Papal  Rome — a  noble 
heart,  a  powerful  will  at  war  \vith  a  brutal  and  vulgar  age,  sup- 
ported, cheered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devoted  and  patriotic 
sister — raised  by  a  wave  of  popularity  to  the  highest  summit  of 
human  power,  then  hurled  down  by  tho  Papal  anathema,  betrayed 
by  a  mean  and  cowering  aristocracy,  banished  by  the  mob  that 
had  so  lately  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  at  last  falling  by  a 
treacheroiis  hand  upon  the  chanx'd  and  orumbUng  ashes  of  his  ^ 
own  homestead  *  he  last  g^reat  tribune  of  Rome ! — here  was  H^H 
subject  with  immense  outlines,  full  of  situations  in  which  the^* 
greatest  breadth  might  bo  joined  to  the  most  detailed  inflexions  of 
feeling.  In  it  Wagner,  whilst  not  departing  avowedly  from  the 
form  of  the  grand  opera  then  ui  vogue  at  Paris,  has  in  fact  burst 
the  boundaries.  '*  Rienzi "  is  ah-eady  the  work  of  an  independent 
master — it  is  at  least  prophetic  of  **  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Tristan,'* 
wliilst  comparing  favourably  in  pure  melody  and  sensational 
effects  with  any  of  the  current  operas-  What  rush,  triumph, 
aspiration  about  the  large  outlines  and  tramping  measures  of  the 
oveHure — what  tlan  and  nigged  dignity  in  the  choruses — what  i 
elevation  in  Eienzi's  prayer,  "  God  of  Light  I  " — what  fervour  and' 
inexhaustible  faith  in  the  phrase.  **  Thou  hast  placed  me  as  a  pilot 
on  a  treacherous  and  rocky  strand'' — ^what  imagery,  as  of  vast 
buildings  and  ranged  towers  dimly  seen  athwart  the  dull  red  dawn, 
in  the  music  of  '*  Scatter  the  night  that  reigns  above  this  city,'' 
and  what  chastened  exaltation,  free  from  aU  Italian  flourish  or 
ornament,  of  *^  Rise,  thou  blessed  sun,  and  bring  with  thee  resplen* 
dent  liberty  1  *' 

But  in  1839,  which  saw  the  text  and  the  completion  of 
the  two  first  acts,  we  are  far  indeed  from  the  production  of 
"Rienzi;'*  it  struck,  however,  the  keynote  of  a  most  important 
and  little-understood  phase  in  Wagner's  career^ — the  political 
phase* 
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IV. 

Miieiciane^  poets,  and  ariistB  are  not,  as  a  rule,  politicians. 
Their  world  is  tlio  inner  world — the  world  of  emotion  and  thought, 
which  belongs  to  no  special  age  or  clime,  but  is  eternal  and 
universah  Goethe  and  Beethoven  cared  Uttle  for  revolutions,  and 
have  even  been  deemed  wanting  in  patriotism.  But  Wagner 
was  a  hot  poHtician,  He  was  at  one  time  a  mob  orator,  and  was 
seduced  by  his  illustrious  friend  Rockel,  who  was  afterwards  put 
in  prison,  to  throw  himself  at  Dresden  into  the  rise  of  Saxony  and 
the  agitations  of  1848,  He  was  proscribed  and  banished  from 
German  soil,  and  yeai-s  afterwards  when  he  ha4  ii*  not  recanted, 
at  all  events  acquiesced  in  things  as  they  were,  he  was  obhged  to 
fly  from  Munich,  warned  by  the  friendly  king  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  The  title  of  but  one  of  his  numerous  eemi-poHtical 
pamphlets,  "  Art  and  the  Revolution,"  gives  us  the  real  clue  to  all 
this*  People  have  accused  Wagner  of  time-serving  and  change 
in  politics,  but  the  fact  was,  that  ho  favoured  social  revolution 
im-atise  he  thought  it  needful  to  art  revolution.  Conventionality 
and  stagnation  in  art  seemed  to  him  the  natural  outcome  of  con- 
ventionahtyand  stagnation  in  society;  the  world  must  be  recalled 
to  feeling  and  reality  before  art  could  again  become  the  ideal 
life  of  the  people,  as  it  was  once  in  Greece.  But  when,  through 
royal  patronage  later  on,  all  impediments  to  the  free  develoi>ment 
_of  his  art-w(irk  disappeared,  his  revolutionaiy  tendencies  also  dis- 
ppeared.  He  too  was,  first  and  foremost,  Artist,  and  he  came  to 
Realize  his  vocation,  which  had  to  do  with  Art,  and  with  "the 
Revolution"  only  in  so  far  as  it  affected  "Art/' 

But  in  fact  no  ardent  soul  could  escape  the  romantic  and 
revolutionary  contagion  that  swept  over  France,  Germany,  and 
even  England,  between  1830  and  1850.  Europe  seemed  to  breathe 
freely  once  more  after  the  iron  hand  of  Napoleon  L  had  been  lifted 
from  her  oppressed  bosom — but  then,  like  a  wayward  child,  she 
burst  into  all  kinds  of  excesses* 

The  atheism  of  the  first  revolution,  the  bnitality  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte- e  administration,  the  dulness  of  Louis  Philippe*e,  the 
revived  taste  for  Greek  art  combined  witJi  the  inflexible  dogmatism 
of  the  Papal  creed, — all  these  conspired  to  fill  the  ardent  youth  of 
the  period  with  a  deep  revolt  against  things  as  they  were.  W^ith 
this  came  a  settled  longing  for  a  return  of  some  soit  to  nature  and 
freedom,  and  a  vague  but  intense  aspiiTition  towards  the  ideal  and 
immaterial  world,  which  in  other  times  might  have  taken  tlie  foim 
of  a  rehgious  revolution,  but  in  1830  broke  out  in  what  has  been 
called  **  Romanticism  **  in  Art.  It  was  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Jlazzini  and  the  mutterings  of  Italian  freedom,  in  the  insatiable 
and  varied  developments  of  Madame  Sand  e  genius^  in  the  wild 
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and  pathetic  cries  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  the  sentimentalism  of 
Lamartine,  in  the  vast  scorn  and  bitter  invective  of  Hugo,  in  the 
heartbroken  submission  of  Lacordaire,  and  in  the  despair  of  De 
Lammenais.  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson,  caught  both  the  most 
earthly  and  the  most  heavenly  echoes  of  the  romantic  movement 
in  England;  whilst  its  inner  life  and  genius  have  found,  after 
all,  their  most  subtle  expression  in  the  music  of  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Chopin,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and 
Rubinstein. 

"  It  seems  indeed,"  writes  Wagner,  in  one  of  those  veins  of  flashing 
perception  in  which  he  so  abounds,  ^^  that  human  sentiment,  as  if  intensified 
by  the  pressure  of  conventional  civilization,  had  sought  an  outlet  for  asserting 
itself  according  to  its  own  laws  of  expression.  The  astounding  popularity 
of  music  in  our  time  proves  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  the 
modem  development  of  this  art  has  met  an  innate  desire  of  the  human 
spirit."o 


V. 

Wagner  had  left  Magdeburg  for  Riga,  but  he  soon  came  to  the 
end  of  his  tether  there,  A  stupid  little  provincial  town  was  not 
likely  to  become  then  what  Wagner  has  made  Bayreuth  since — 
the  stage  for  turning  upside  down  the  art-theories  of  the  civilized 
world.  Pushed  by  what  he  calls  "  despair,"  without  money  and 
without  friends,  but  with  that  settled  faitli  in  himself  which  has 
made  him  independent  of  both  until  it  has  won  both,  the  obscure 
chef  (Tovchcstre  resolved  to  go  to  Pari.^  and  storm  the  Grand 
Opera,  then  at  the  feet  of  Rossini  and  that  strange,  unscnipulous 
bric-a-brac  composer  ileyerbeer  I  The  small  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  was  blown  about  the  Baltic  for  tln*ee  weeks,  put  into  many 
desolate  coast-nooks,  and  nearly  wrecked.  After  many  hard- 
ships, shared  with  the  rough  and  often  starving  crew,  the  lonely 
musician  arrived  in  London  (1840),  with  liis  head  full  of  Paiis 
and  the  Grand  Opera,  and  with  "  Rienzi*'  in  liis  carpet  bag. 

^NHiilst  here  he  playfully  seized  the  musical  motive  of  the 
English  people.  It  lay,  he  said,  in  the  five  consecutive  ascending 
notes  (after  the  first  three)  of  *^  Knle&j^wiuia : ''  there  was 
expressed  the  whole  breadth  and  rli^v^^^Bluff  ''go"  of  the 
British  nation.  He  threw  "  Rule  Brita  ^^^^Hau  overturi 
sent  it  by  post  to  Sir  Geor^^'^  ^'nai  ^^^^^wpotent 
professor  in  London ;  but  t)  ^^^^^^Bfficient, 

was  not  taken  in,  and  at  t'  ^^^^^^™lving 

dim  archive  of  the  Post  0 

Crossing  to  Dieppe,  he  *^ 

who  instantly  saw  the  r 
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conceived  in  a  moment  that  policy  of  apparent  suppoi't  and  slow 
intrigue  wliich  made  him  throughout  lile  Wagner*s  meanest  and 
bitterest  foe. 

It  has  been  most  unwan-autably  asserted  that  Wagner  hated  the 
Jews  because  of  Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn,  and  hated  Meyerbeer 
and  Mendelssohn  because  they  wure  successful ;  but  Wagner's 
dearest  friends  have  been  Jews :  he  only  objected  to  the  low  level 
of  their  art  theories;  and  if  he  hated  Meyerbeer  and  Mendelssohn, 
it  was  not  simply  because  they  had  the  ear  of  Europe,  but  because 
they  and  their  friends  kept  every  one  else  out  of  the  field,  whilst 
Meyerbeer  debased  musical  art  to  the  level  of  the  vulgarest  sensa- 
tion, and  Mendelssohn  never  rose  in  Wagner's  opinion  above  the 
plane  of  a  shallow  sentimentalist,  whilst  creating  a  drawing-room 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  everyone  soon  learned  to  bow  down. 

In  this  opinion  I  shall  never  concm-.  Mendelssohn  has  been 
to  me  as  much  a  revelator  of  the  beautiful  as  Wagner  has  been 
of  the  sublime.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  me  than  the  bitter 
opposition  between  the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner, 
These  two  great  spirits  were  probably  as  antipathetic  as  Moore 
and  Wordsworth,  but  although  Wagner  is  the  inexorable  and 
colossal  development  in  art  since  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  reigns 
for  ever  in  a  sweet  wayside  temple  of  his  own,  full  of  bright 
dreams  and  visions,  incense  and  ringing  songs.  And  partly  is  he  so 
sweet  because,  unburthened  with  any  sense  of  a  message  to  utter, 
a  mission  to  develop,  he  sings  like  a  child  in  the  valleys 
of  asphodel,  weaving  bright  chaplets  of  spring  flowers  for  the 
whole  world,  looking  upon  the  mystery  of  grief  and  paiii  ^vith  wide 
eyes  of  sympathy,  and  at  last  succumbing  to  it  himself,  but  not 
Trnderatanding  it,  with  a  song  of  tender  surpme  upon  his  lips. 

Wagner  passed  two  terrible  years,  1840-42,  in  Paris.  Meyer- 
beer had  given  him  introductions,  and  introduced  him  later  to  M, 
Joly,  a  stage  director  at  Paris,  whom  he  knew  to  be  on  the  point 
of  bankruptcy,  and  who  suspended  the  rehearsal  of  the  **  Novico 
of  Palermo  '*  at  the  last  moment.  But  this  was  but  the  end  of  a 
series  of  checks.  Ho  wrote  an  overture  to  **  Faust."  His  good 
friend  and  faithful  ally,  Schlesinger,  editor  of  the  Gazette  Mmical^^ 
got  it  rehearsed  at  the  Conservatoire.  It  sounded  quite  too  strange 
and  queer  to  those  ears  polite,  and  was  instantly  snuffed  out. 

He  submitted  a  libretto^  **  Love  Forbidden,"  to  a  theatrical 
manager,  but  it  had  not  a  chance,  and  dropped.  Schlesinger  now 
employed  him  to  write^  and  he  wi'ote  articles  and  novels,  and  so  kept 
body  and  soul  together.  No  one  would  listen  to  his  music,  but  he 
was  not  a  bad  hack,  and  was  hired  for  a  few  francs  to  arrango 
Halevy*s  **  Queen  of  Cyprus  "  for  the  piano,  and  the  latest  times  of 
Donizetti  and  BeUiui  for  piano  and  camel  a  piston. 

At  night,  he  stole  into  the  Grand  Opem,  and  there,  aa  he  tells 
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Tie,  felt  quite  certain  that  his  own  works  would  one  day  supersede 
the  popular  efforts  of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  dejected  like  a  lesser  soul;  in  what  the  French 
called  his  immense  orgueily  he  was  sorry  for  their  want  of  apprecia- 
tion, but  never  dreamed  of  altering  hie  ideas  to  suit  them. 
^<  Je  me  flattais,"  says  the  unpaid  musical  hack,  '^d'imposer  les 
miennes."  Meanwhile  the  splendid  band  of  the  Conservatoire, 
under  Habeneck,  consoled  him,  and  on  the  Boulevards  he  often 
met  and  chatted  with  Auber,  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  respect 
and  admiration.  Auber  was  at  least  a  conscientious  musician  of 
genius,  who  knew  his  business,  and  did  not  debase  what  was  at 
no  time  a  very  exalted  but  still  a  legitimate  branch  of  his  art,  the 
op^  comiqm  ;  and  besides,  Auber  was  a  bon  camarade,  and  liked 
Wagner,  probably  without  understanding  him. 

After  months  of  drudgery,  and  chiefly  penny-a-lining  for  the 
Gazette  MusicaU,  Wagner  felt  the  imperious  necessity  for  a  return 
to  his  own  art.  He  took  a  little  cottage  outside  Paris,  hired  a  piano, 
and  shut  himself  up.  He  had  done  for  a  time,  at  least,  with  the 
mean,  frivolous,  coarse  world  of  Paris — he  did  not  miss  his  friends, 
he  did  not  mind  his  poverty.  He  was  again  on  the  wild  Norwegian 
coast,  beaten  about  with  storms,  and  listening  to  the  weird  tales 
of  mariners,  as  in  broken  and  abrupt  utterances,  or  with  bated 
breath,  they  confided  to  him  the  legend  common  in  one  form  or 
other  to  seafaring  folk  in  all  parts  of  the  world — the  legend  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  tale  sprang  from  the  lives  and  adven- 
tures of  those  daring  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  reflects  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  elements, 
the  insatiable  thirst  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  athwart 
unknown  seas ;  and  it  seems  to  embody  for  ever  the  avenging 
vision  of  men  who,  resolved  to  win,  had  so  often  dared  and 
lost  all. 

A  famous  captain,  mad  to  double  the  Cape  of  Storms,  beaten 
back  again  and  again,  at  length  swears  a  mighty  oath  to  persevere 
throughout  eternity.  The  devil  takes  him  at  his  word.  The 
captain  doubles  the  Cape,  but  is  doomed  to  rove  the  seas  for  ever 
from  pole  to  pole, — as  the  Wandering  Jew  to  tread  the  earth, — his 
phantom  vessel  the  terror  of  all  mariners,  and  the  dreadful  herald 
of  shipwreck.  Here  was  a  legend  which  needed  but  one  inspired 
touch  of  love  to  make  it  a  grand  epitome  of  seafaring  life,  with 
its  hard  toils,  its  forlorn  hopes,  and  its  tender  and  ineffably  sweet 
respites.  The  accursed  doom  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  can  be  lifted 
by  human  love  alone.  The  captain,  driven  by  an  irrepressible 
longing  for  rest,  must  land  once  in  seven  years,  and  if  ho  can  find 
a  woman  who  will  promise  to  be  his  and  remain  faithful  to  him 
for  one  term  of  seven  years,  his  trial  will  be  over — he  will 
be  saved. 
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The  legend  thus  humaioized  becameB  the  vehicle  for  the 
expreBsion  of  those  intense  yet  simple  feelingB  and  situations 
which  popular  myth,  accordiug  to  \Yagner,  has  the  propert^^ 
of  condensing  into  uniTersal  types.  Imraense  trnhappiness* 
drawn  by  magnetic  attraction  to  immense  love,  tried  by  heart- 
rending doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  crowned  with  fideUty  and 
triimiphant  love,  the  whole  embodied  in  a  clear,  simple  story, 
summed  up  m  a  few  situations  of  terrible  strength  and  inexorable 
truth, — such  is  Wagners  conception  of  the  drama  of  the  *'  Flying 
Dutchman,*'  with  its  "  damnation'*  motive  belonging  to  the  captain, 
and  its  **'  salvation  '^  motive  given  to  the  bride — ^its  sailor's  subject 
— its  pilot's  song — its  spinning-wheel  home-melody — and  its 
stormy  **  Ho  !  e  ho  !"  chorus; — and  the  whole,  shadowed  forth  in 
the  magic  and  tempestuous  overture,  stands  out  as  this  conipoBer*B 
first  straightforward  desertion  of  Instor}*  proper,  and  adoption  of 
myth  as  the  special  medium  of  the  new  Musical  Drama. 

Six  weeks  of  ceaseless  labour,  which  to  Wagner  were  weeks  of 
spontaneous  and  joyful  production,  sufficed  to  complete  the  music 
of  the  "Flying  Dutchman/'  The  immediate  result  in  Paiis  was 
ludicrous.  The  music  was  mstantly  judged  to  be  absurd,  and 
Wagner  was  forced  to  sell  the  libretto^  wliich  was  handed  over  to 
a  Frenchman,  M.  P.  Fouche,  who  could  write  music.  It  appeared 
with  that  gentloman*s  approved  setting,  under  the  title  of  **  Le 
Vaieseau  Fantome/' 

This  was  enough  I  No  lower  depth  could  well  be  reached,  and 
Wagner  was  preparing  to  leave  Paris  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  M.  P.  Fouche,  when  news  reached  him 
from  GeiTQany  that  "  Rienzi,'*  flouted  in  the  capital  of  taste,  had 
been  accepted  in  Berlin  and  Dresden ! 


YI. 

It  was  tlie  spring  of  1842*  and  it  was  also  the  rapid  and 
wondrous  tiirn  of  the  tide  for  Wagncn  He  hurried  to  Dresden,  to 
find  the  reheari^als  of  "  Rienzi*'  aheady  advanced.  The  opera  was 
produced  with  that  singular  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  greets  the 
first  appreciation  of  an  impoi*taut  but  long-noglected  tinith,  and 
Wagner,  having  become  the  favourite  of  the  Crown  Prince,  was 
elected  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  and  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  famous.  Some  might  now  have  rested  on  their  laiu'cls,  but  to 
Wagner's  imperious  development  **Rienzi"  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  past.  He  hod  drunk  of  the  crystalline  waters  of  popular  myth, 
and  was  still  thirsty.  •  The  "  Flying  Dutchman"  had  opened  up  a 
new  world  to  him,  more  real  because  more  exhaustive  of  human 
feelings  and  character  than  the  imperfect  types  and  broken 
episodes  of  real  liistory.  He  seemed  to  stand  where  the  fresh 
springs  of  inspiration  welled  up  from  a  virgin  soil ;   he  listened 
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v>  tL-r  child-like  v oic^  of  prinutive  peoples,  iz^vir^  fern  tLe 
tsmyl^  heart  ^^f  Xatnr*:.  and  ba^jbling  eternal  verities  wishont 
kikowiii^  it.  Legeikd  was  the  rough  ore — the  plastic  element  he 
could  eexze  and  remould,  a«  -Eachylus  remoulded  PromeiheGs.  or 
Sophocles  Oildipufl,  adding  philosophic  analjafs  and  the  rich 
adorrimentA  cf  poetic  fancy  and  artistic  form. 

The  legend  of  Taanhauiser  now  engrossed  him.  The  drama 
wa^i  Hoon  conceived  and  written.  There  he  gammed  up,  in  a  tew 
glowing  ficenes,  the  opposition  between  that  buret  of  free  sensaoos 
life  at  the  R^rnaacence,  and  the  hard,  narrow  ideal  of  Papal  Christi- 
anity. Christ  not  only  crowned  with  thorns,  but  turned  into 
8tone,  is  all  the  answer  that  Christianity  had  to  give  to  that  stormy 
impulse  which  at  la^t  poured  its  long  pent-up  torrent  over  Europe. 
The  deep  revolt  still  stares  us  in  the  face  from  the  Italian  can- 
vases, as  we  look  at  the  sensuous  figures  of  Raphael  or  Titian — 
the  free  types  of  fair  breathing  life,  surrounded  with  the  hard 
aureole  of  tlie  artificial  saint  or  limned  as  in  mockery.  Eke  the 
dreams  of  a  pagan  world  upon  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

Tannhaas^.r,  a  Thuringian  knight,  taking  refuge  with  Venus, 
no  longer  the  beneficent  Holda,  joy  of  gods  and  men,  but  turned 
by  the  excesses  of  the  ascetic  spirit  into  a  malign  witch,  and 
banished  to  tlie  boweb  of  the  earth  in  the  Venusberg — Tann- 
hiiuser,  with  a  touch  eternally  true  to  nature,  bursting  the  fetters 
of  an  unnily  .sonsual  lif*.\  and  sighing  for  a  hti-althier  activity 
— I'annliau.srr  s^jeing  for  a  moment  only,  in  the  pure  love  of 
Klizabfrth,  th'.'  reconciliation  of  the  senses  with  the  spirit,  a 
reconciliation  mado  for  ever  impossible  by  the  stupid  bigotry  of  a 
ialse  form  r,r  religion,  but  which  is  ultimately  sealed  and  accom- 
plished by  I'A'e  and  death  in  heaven : — this  is  the  human  and 
Hublime  jjaraMe  of  the  drama,  wrought  out  with  the  fer\-our  of  a 
religious  devot^-e,  and  epitomized  in  that  prodigious  overture 
wherein  the  dirge  of  the  Church  mingles  witl»^the  free  and  impas- 
«ionr-d  song  of  the  minstrel  knight,  and  clashes  wildly  with  the 
voluptuous  echoes  of  the  fatal  Venusberg. 

Wagner's  progress  was  now  checked  by  that  storm  of  invective 

which  burst  out  all  over  Germany — not  on  account  of  "Rienzi," 

but  in  consequence  of  the  "Flj-ing  Dutchman,"  and  especially 

of  *'  "i'annliiiuser."    The  reason  is  simple.    The  power  of  "  Rienzi," 

the  audacity  (>f  its  sentiment,  the  simplicity  of  its  outline,  and  the 

realism  c^f  its  inise  eii  schie,  together  Avith  a  general  respect  for  the 

old  opera  forms,  ensured  it  a  hearing  w^hich  resulted  in  a  real 

triumph.     I5ut  in  "  Tannhiiuser"  the  new  path  was  already  struck 

out,  which  singers,  band,  audience,  critics,  and  composers,  in  a 

refusfjd  to  tread — in  short,  ariaf  recitaiivCy  and  ballet  were 

led,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  servants  where  they 

en  musters. 
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In  1843*  the  *•  Flying  Dutchman"  was  produced  at  Dresden,  oud 
failed,  "  Kienzi "  was  still  re\nved  with  success.  Wagner  now 
sent  the  ** Dutchman"  and  **  Tannhaufier"  to  various  theatreB. 
The  former  was  tried  at  Berlin  in  1844,  and  failed.  Spohr  had 
the  intelligence  to  take  it  up  at  Cassel,  and  wrote  a  friendly  and 
appreciative  letter  to  Wagner,  but  the  MS.  scores  were,  as  a  rule, 
returned  by  the  other  theatres^  and  the  new  operas  seemed  to 
react  on  the  earlier  success,  for  at  Hamburgh  "Rieim"  fafled. 

Meanwhile,  failure,  together  with  the  close  sympathy  of  a  few 
devoted  friends,  convincing  him  that  he  was  more  right  than  ever, 
Wagner  now  threw  himself  into  the  completion  of  that  work  which 
is  perhaps  on  the  whole  his  most  perfect,  as  it  certainly  is  his  most 
popular  creation,  **  Lohengrin,'*  The  superb  acting  and  singing 
of  Mdlles.  Titiens,  Nilsson,  and  Albani,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers.  The  choruses  in  England  have  never  yet 
been  up  to  the  mark,  but  the  band  under  Sir  Michael  Costa,  at  its 
best,  renders  the  wondroua  prelude  to  perfection. 

The  whole  of  *'  Lohengrin  "  is  in  that  prelude.  The  descent  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Swan  from  the  jasper  shrines  of  the  sacred 
palace  of  Montsalvat,  hidden  away  in  a  distant  forest  land— 
his  holy  mission  to  rescue  Elsii  from  her  false  accusers — his  high 
and  chivalric  love — his  dignified  trouble  at  being  urged  by  her  to 
reveal  his  name,  that  insatiable  feminine  curiosity  which  wrecks 
the  whole — the  darker  scenes  of  treachery  by  which  Elsais  goaded 
to  press  her  fatal  inquiry — the  magnificent  climax  of  the  first  act — 
the  sense  of  weird  mystery  that  hangs  about  the  appearance  and 
reappearance  of  the  swan,  and  the  final  depai-ture  of  the  gHttering 
Knight  of  the  Saiigraal — allegor}^  of  heavenly  devotion  stooping 
to  lift  up  human  love  and  dashed  with  earth's  bitterness  in  the 
attempt ; — to  those  who  understand  the  pathos,  delicacy,  and  full 
intensity  of  the  "Lohengrin*'  prelude,  this  and  more  will  become 
as  vivid  as  life  and  emotion  can  make  it.  "  Lohengrin  **  in  it& 
elevation,  alike  in  its  pain,  its  sacrifice,  and  its  peace,  is  the  neces- 
sary reaction  from  that  wreck  of  sensual  passion  and  reUgious 
despair  so  vividly  grasped  in  the  scenes  of  the  Venusberg,  in  the 
pilgrim  chant  and  the  wayside  crucifix  of  **  Taunhauser." 

"Lohengrin''  was  fiimhed  in  1847,  but  the  political  events  of 
the  next  few  years  brought  Wagner^s  career  in  Germany  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  His  growling  dissatisfaction  with  society  coin- 
cided, unconsciously  no  doubt,  wtli  the  failure  of  his  operas  after 
^^  that  first  dawn  of  success.  He  now  devoted  liimself  to  criticism 
^B  and  politics.  He  read  Schopenhauer,  whose  pessimist  philosophy 
^H  did  not  tend  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirit ;  and  duiing  the  next 
^H  ten  years,  from  1847  to  18')7.  lif  Kpoke  to  the  world  from  different 
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the  interest  occasioned  by  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  and  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Wagner  Festival  actively  promoted  by  Herr  WU* 
hehnj,  and  tmSertaken  by  Mesere,  Hodges  and  Essex,  in  1877,  at 
the  Albert  HalL 

I  have  anticipated  a  little,  because  fspace  obliges  me  to  draw 
briefly  to  the  close  of  this  sketch.  Mina,  Wagner's  first  wife,  was 
now  dead*  I  cannot  here  tell  at  length  how  Liszt  (whose  daughter, 
Cosima  von  Biilow,  became  Wagner's  second  wife  in  1870)  laboured 
with  untiring  zeal  to  revive  Wagner's  works,  and  how  his  efforts 
were  at  last  crowned  with  success  all  over  Germany  in  1849-50,  It 
was  a  popular  triumph*  I  remember  old  Cipriani  Potter,  the  friend 
of  Beethoven,  saying  to  me  at  the  time  when  the  English  papers 
teemed  with  the  usual  twaddle  about  Wagner's  music  being  intel- 
ligible only  to  the  few,  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  this  stuff  here, 
but  in  Gennany  it  is  the  people,  the  common  people,  who  crowd 
to  the  theatre  when  '  Tannhauser '  and  *  Lohengrin '  are  given." 
I  have  noticed  the  same  at  the  Covent  Garden  concerts ;  it  was 
always  the  pit  and  gallery  who  called  for  the  Wagner  nights,  whilst 
the  opei-a  which  had  the  great  ninmth  Carl  Rosa's  English  Company 
was  the  **  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  **  Tannhauser  "  and  "  Lohen* 
grin  "  at  both  the  other  houses  were  iuvariably  the  crowded  nights. 

In  1861  the  Parisians  showed  their  taste  and  chic  by  whist- 
ling '*  Tannhauser ''  off  the  stage. 

In  1863  Wagner  appeared  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Leipsic,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Moscow,  Pesth,  and  conducted  concerts  with  biolliant 
success.  In  1804  liis  constant  friend,  the  Crown  Prince,  now 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  summoned  him  to  Munich^  where  the  new 
operas  of  "*  Tristan  '*  in  1865,  and  '*  Meistersinger  "  in  1868,  **  Das 
Rheingold'*  in  1869,  and  '*  Die  Walkiire"  in  1870,  were  suc- 
cessively given  with  ever-increasing  appreciation  and  applatise. 

The  '*  Meistersinger,'*  through  which  there  runs  a  strongly  comic 
vein,  deals  with  the  contrast  between  the  old  stiff  forms  of  min- 
strelsy by  nile  and  the  spontaneous  revolt  of  a  free,  musical,  and 
poetical  genius,  and  the  work  forms  a  hmmorous  and  almost 
Shaksperean  pendant  to  the  gi*eat  and  solemn  minstrelsy  which 
fills  the  centre  of  Tannhauser.  In  Wagnev*s  opinion  it  is  the 
opera  most  likely  to  find  favour  mth  an  English  audience,  a  point 
which  we  hope  an  English  audience  may  soon  determine  for 
itseJf. 

**  Tristan  and  IseiUt,"  in  which  the  drama  and  analysis  of  pasrion 
— love  and  death — ^is  wrought  up  to  its  highest  pitch,  was  thro^vn 
off  between  the  two  first  and  two  last  great  sections  of  the  Tetra- 
logie,  and  the  Tetralogie,  itself  planned  twenty  years  ago  and 
produced  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  stands  at  present  as  the  last  most 
daring  and  complete  manifestation  of  Wagner  s  dramatic,  poetic, 
and  musical  genius. 
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Long  win  that  prodigious  last  Bcene  of  the  '*Gotterdammerung'* 
linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it  at  Bayreuth.  Brlinn- 
hild  draws  the  gold  ring  of  the  Eheingold — ^the  cause  of  such 
grief  and  manifold  pain — from  her  finger,  and  flings  it  back 
into  the  Rhine  from  whence  it  was  stolen.  Fler  black  Walkilre 
horse  has  been  brought  to  her ;  she  waves  high  a  flaming  torch, 
and  casts  it  upon  the  bier  of  Siegfried*  The  flames  rise  in  vast 
fiery  columns.  At  that  moment,  in  the  lurid  glow  of  the  flaming 
pyre,  the  water, still  flashing  with  moonlight  behind,  begins  to  surge 
up  and  advance  upon  the  shore  ;  and  the  Rhine  daughters,  singing 
the  wildest  Rhine  music,  are  seen  floating  to  and  fro.  Beyond,  a 
ruddy  fight  broadens  until  the  distant  Bky  discloses  the  coui'ts  of 
the  WalhaUa  in  flames.  With  a  crash  fike  tliimdcr,  in  the  foregound 
the  house  of  Hagen  falls,  and  wliilst  the  mighty  conflagration 
flares  up  in  the  distance,  the  Rliine  overflows  to  rushing  music 
and  submerges  the  whole  stage.  With  this  scene  of  unequalled 
dramatic  splendour  ends  the  immense  dramatic  cycle  of  the 
**  Niebelungen  Ring/*  and,  quite  apart  from  the  niUHiu,  we  may 
well  be  impressed  with  the  poetical  genius  which  has  welded  all 
these  strange  elements  of  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  myth  into 
such  a  whole. 

But  Wagner  himself  is  in  our  midst.  He  has  at  last  become  to 
the  EngUah  people  his  own  best  interpreter ;  and  now  that  after  a 
struggle  of  forty  years  kings  are  his  patrons,  and  the  elite  of  Europe 
Iiave  gathered  to  the  Olympian-like  festival  at  Bayreuth — ^now 
that  the  clamours  and  sneers  of  malcontents  and  irreconcilables 
are  drowned  by  the  applause  and  recognition  of  a  faii'ly  repre- 
sentative Enghsh  public,  we  can  recall,  with  a  smile  of  pity  and 
forgiveness,  the  past  bickerings  of  the  press,  or  that  naive  dictum 
of  worthy  M.  Fetie,  in  1866 :— **  To-day  the  tmnsient  curiosity 
about  Wagner  is  satisfied — indifference  has  come,  and  the  so- 
called  music  of  the  future  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past  I" 
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A  SONG  OF  DHTXE  DEATH. 


V. 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  TIIE  GODS. 


AND  so  those  twain  have  pass'd  across  the  night, 
O'er  frozen  wilds  of  white, 
With  eyes  still  fix'd  upon  the  polar  star 

That  bnraeth  bright  afar ; 
And  Death  still  follows,  creeping  like  a  hound. 
Behind  them  with  no  sound. 

0  wonders  of  the  cold  untraveird  Waste 

Whereon  their  swift  feet  haste  I 
The  night  is  troubled ;  on  the  black  pole's  pyres 

Flash  wild  electric  fires. 
Lo  I  phantoms  come  and  go,  spirits  move  forth 

Gigantic  in  the  north. 
Upon  the  snow  a  green  light  gUmmereth, 

With  phosphorescent  breath 
Coming  and  going ;  and  from  unseen  lairs 

Crawl  hoary  ghost-like  bears, 
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Dead- white  and  sad  and  cold 
Sleeps  the  great  Waste,  while  ever  as  they  go, 

With  shadows  on  the  snow, 
Their  shapes  grow  luminous  and  silvern  fair ; 

And  in  the  hush'd  chill  air 
The  stars  of  heaven  cluster  with  qmck  breath 

To  gaze  on  them  and  Death. 
Across  the  trembling  sheen  of  the  still  sky 

Blue  fires  and  emerald  fly 
With  wan  reflections  on  the  sheeted  white 

Outspread  beneath  the  night ; 
And  lo !  like  flame  those  gods  flcteh  on  and  gleam 

As  spirits  in  a  dream, — 
Until  at  last  their  feet  come  silently 

To  the  great  Arctic  Sea. 

Moveless  and  boundless,  stretching  blankly  forth 

Into  the  purple  north. 
Rise  mountainous  waves  and  billows  frozen  all 

As  if  i'  the  act  to  fall. 
And  tho'  they  stir  not,  yet  they  seem  to  roll 

In  silence  to  the  Pole. 
So,  lit  by  countless  stars,  that  Ocean  old. 

Wrapt  in  the  vapours  cold 
Of  its  own  breath,  beneath  the  HUnps  of  night 

Gleams  blue  and  spectral  white ! 
Then  Balder  crieth, — and  around  his  brow 

New  glory  glimmereth  now, — 
^'  Ay  me,  afar  away  are  the  abodes 

Of  the  immortal  gods ; 
Beyond  the  ocean  of  the  ice ;  afar 

Under  the  sleepless  star ; 
And  o'er  the  flood  of  the  wild  waters,  spann'd. 

From  lonely  land  to  land. 
By  the  great  Bridge  of  the  eternal  Bow." 

The  white  Christ  answereth  low, 
"  Tho'  it  were  further  than  the  furthest  light 

That  glimmereth  this  night. 
Thither  our  souls  are  bound,  our  feet  must  go  T 

u. 

THE   BRIDGE   OF  GHOSTS. 

Thefb  feet  have  passed  the  frozen  Deep 

Whose  waves  in  silence  roll, 
And  now  they  reach  that  Ocean  black 

Which  beats  the  inmost  Pole. 


[There  comes  from  off  its  heights  a  wind 

That  blows  for  endless  time, 
As  swift  as  light,  as  keen  as  frost, 

It  strikes  down  souls  that  climb.] 

"  0  brother,  place  thy  hand  in  mine,*' 

The  gentle  Balder  said  ; 
The  ray  less  waters  roar'd  beneath, 

The  Bridge  flash'd  overhead. 

Then  hand  m  hand  against  the  wind 

They  falter'd  upward  slow. 
On  stairs  of  crimson  and  of  gold 

Climbing  the  wondrous  Bow. 

Like  a  great  iris  of  the  earth 

The  Bridge's  hues  were  seven, 
And  thro'  the  purple  of  the  arch 

Glimmer'd  the  lights  of  heaven. 

When  they  had  reach'd  the  midmost  height, 

In  air  they  stood  so  high, 
To  one  beneath  they  would  have  seem'd 

As  stars  upon  the  sky. 

The  white  Christ  cried,  "  What  lonely  light 

Bums  yonder  ruby  red  1 " 
"  The  mansion  of  the  sun-god  Fryer 

Is  yonder,"  Balder  said. 

"'  There  ranged  in  rows  with  cold  hands  crost 

The  slain  in  silence  lie. 
The  face  of  each  ablaze  like  brass 
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From  stair  to  stair  the  brethren  trod, 

And  Death  crawPd  dose  behind, 
And  ever  as  they  walk'd,  the  Bridge 

Shook  wavering  in  the  wind. 

And  lo !  they  seem'd  as  meteor  shapes, 

AVhite-robed  and  shod  with  flame  ; 
-\nd  to  them  out  of  the  cold  north 

A  hollow  murmur  came. 

Down  in  the  sullen  sea  below 

Now  ghostly  faces  clomb, 
Uplooking  with  wild  eyes  to  theirs, 

And  waving  hands  of  foam ! 

So  o'er  the  mighty  Bow  they  moved 

Snow- vestured  and  star-crown'd, 
And  Death  behind  them  like  a  shade 

Followed  without  a  sound. 

But  as  they  reach'd  the  shores  and  stood, — 

The  bright  Bridge  at  their  back, — 
The  gods  gazed  out  from  the  cold  north 

And  shriek'd,  and  all  grew  black ! 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  darkened  heaven, 

Wild  lightning  flash'd  and  fled, — 
The  frozen  shores  of  ice  and  snow 

Trembled  beneath  their  tread. 

Round  the  ice-mountains  of  the  pole 

Dense  smokes  of  tempest  rose, 
u\nd  from  their  lairs  swift  wbirlwmds  leapt 

Wrapt  round  with  drifting  snows. 

''  0  Brother,  hold  me  by  the  hand, 

For  lo !  the  hour  is  nigh  ; — 
I  see  the  shadow  of  the  gods 

Yonder  upon  the  sky." 

in. 

"  BEHOLD,  I  AM  RISEN." 

They  stood  in  the  snow  and  they  clung  together, — 

The  air  was  blacken'd,  the  snow  was  driven ; 
There  came  a  tempest  of  wintry  weather 

Out  of  the  open  gates  of  heaven. 
The  darkness  drifted,  the  swift  snows  shifted. 
The  winnowing  fans  of  the  winds  were  lifted. 

And  the  realms  of  the  ice  were  riven ; 
The  white  flakes  whirl'd  like  a  winged  cloud 
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Round  and  over  and  under; 
The  Earth  shriek'd  loud  from  her  rending  shroud. 
And  the  black  clouds  echoed  m  thunder  : 

^'  0  Balder  !  Balder ! '' 

And  Balder  replied, 
Feeling  not  seeing  his  face  who  crie<l, 
"  I  hear ! '' 

"  And  thou  other  who  crouchest  there, 
Gazing  up  thro'  thy  hoary  hair, 
Stir  not  yet  till  I  bid  thee  go ! " 

And  Death  moan'd  answer  out  of  the  snow, 
"I  hear!" 

"  At  last  the  hour  hath  come. 
The  sky  is  troubled,  the  world  is  shaken. 
The  sleeping  gods  on  their  thrones  awaken, 

Altho'  their  lips  are  dumb. 
I  feel  a  breath  from  the  frozen  north. 
For  the  souls  of  the  slain  are  faring  forth, 
And  their  tramp  is  heard  on  the  frozen  ocean. 
And  their  tread  is  swift  in  the  vales  of  snow. 
They  come,  and  the  great  Deep  rocks  below 
To  the  sound  of  their  thunderous  motion. 
0  Balder,  Balder!" 

"  1  hearken,  I  hearken !  " 

"  Thro'  the  flakes  that  fall  and  the  ways^that  darken, 

Ov^er  the  earth  or  over  the  sea, 

North  is  the  way  that  our  feet  mu8t  flee, 

Till  we  find  them  sittuig  beyond  tlie  pole, 

Gods  without  pity,  gods  without  soul. 

Fresh  from  the  slaying  of  thee. 
North  is  the  way  that  our  feet  must  go, 
Breasting  the  blasts  from  the  gates  of  woe, 
Till  we  find  tliem  there  in  their  sacred  places, 
Gods  vnih  their  terrible  bloodless  faces. 
Writing  red-handed  for  mortal  races 
Black  runes  on  the  stamless  snow !  " 

.  .  .  Deeper  and  darker  the  night  is  growing, 
Faster  and  faster  the  clouds  are  snowing — 
Fleeter  and  fleeter  the  Brethren  fly 
With  faces  silver'd  against  the  sky. 
Till  close  before  them,  behind  the  pole, 
The  aurora  flasJ^  '  ^t  scroll, 

While  the  ^^  en  waste  are  blowing, 

I 
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Lo  J  ghastly  blue  with  a  drearj  gleam 
The  bergs  of  the  pole^  like  ghists  m  a  dream. 
Standing  pallid  against  the  heaven. 
Flash  with  the  forka  of  the  crimson  leviiu 
And  to  and  fro  ui  the  fros&en  bbow 

Pass  manifold  shapes  of  wonder. 
Faster,  faster,  out  of  the  north* 
The  ghosts  of  Asgard  are  hurrying  forth. 
And  their  shields  of  ice  and  their  spears  of  hail 
Clash  in  the  heart  of  the  gathering  gale, 

As  they  come  upon  feet  of  thunder. 

^*  0  Balder !  Balder !  cling  unto  rue  I  ** 

"'Lift  up  thy  lamp,  for  I  cannot  see — 
I  shiver  df»ep  to  the  bitter  heme, — 
While  the  chilly  seeds  of  the  aleet  are  sown 
In  my  flesh,  and  I  feel  not  thee  I  " 

The  lan^p  is  lifted :  a  dreaiy  light 

It  sheddeth  out  on  the  northern  night  ; 

It  comes  and  goes  like  the  lighthouse  ray 

Lost  on  the  soot-black  ocean  way. 

Nought  they  see  and  nought  tliey  feel 

Only  the  frost  with  fingers  of  steel 

Gripping  their  throats,  so  fierce,  so  fast. 

Only  the  breath  of  the  bitter  blast 

Bending  their  bodies  as  trees  are  bent, 

Eending  their  garments  as  douds  are  rent, 

While  overhead,  with  a  thunderous  tread. 

The  black  heavens  frown  to  trample  them  down, 

And  the  \ials  of  storm  are  spent. 

"  0  Balder  1  Balder  !  what  shadows  white 

Stand  m  the  tempest*s  shrieking  flight  I 

There  in  the  darkness  I  disceru 

Faces  that  fade  and  eyes  that  Imm; 

They  loom  in  the  flash  of  the  thunder-cloud, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  feet  is  as  surges  that  rf>ar. 

Rolling  aloud, 
On  some  desolate  rocky  shore." 

Then  Balder  answered  with  eager  cry — 
*'  Cover  thy  face  lest  thou  droop  and  die  : 
*Ti8  the  gods  my  brethren  !     I  see  them  plain. 
Each  sitteth  there  in  a  spectral  \mn  ; 
They  search  the  waste  all  round  for  us. 
And  the  light  in  their  e^'cs  is  ti'emulous 
With  the  wrath  that  bums  the  brain !  " 
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.  .  .  Blacker,  blacker,  the  night  is  growing. 
Thicker,  faster,  the  snow  is  snowing. 
Silent  amid  those  frozen  peaks 
Sit  gods  with  terrible  bloodless  cheeks, — 
Each  like  a  statue  of  marble  stone. 
Each  alone  on  a  lonely  throne. 
With  the  red  aurora  upon  their  hair, 
They  loom  in  desolate  circle  there, 

Silent,  with  folded  wings ! 
They  do  not  stir  though  the  storm  drifts  by, 
They  do  not  speak  though  the  wild  winds  cry, 
Silent  they  reign,  in  a  starry  dream. 
While  the  north  star  flashes  its  blinding  beam, 

And  the  serpent  lightning  springs.  .  .  . 
Silent  they  sit, — but  who  is  He 
Who  broods  in  the  centre  awfully  ? 
Like  a  pale  blue  berg  in  the  frosty  light. 
Speechless,  solemn,  hoary  white, 
Coldly  wrapt  from  head  to  feet 
In  a  robe  of  snow  like  a  winding-sheet. 
With  a  crown  of  starlight  on  his  hair, 
He  sitteth  sleeping  with  fatal  stare, 

Tho'  his  throne  is  strangely  shaken. 
Black  is  his  throne,  and  he  sits  thereon 
Still  as  a  mortal  whose  breath  is  gone, 
And  the  waves  are  frozen  around  his  feet, 
And  faint,  far  under,  tho  earthquakes  beat, 

Yet  lie  broods,  and  doth  not  waken. 

*'  0  Balder !  Balder  !  who  is  lie 
Wlio  sitteth  there  so  silently  ? 
Who  sitteth  there  so  hoary  and  old, 
A  god  in  tlie  midst  of  gods  so  cold, 
And  hears  not  at  all,  though  the  storm  winds  call, 
And  tho  ghosts  of  mortals  gather?  " 

Then  Balder  answer'd,  "  The  gods  creep  here. 
Weary  with  seasons  of  strife  and  fear — 
They  come,  they  go — but  for  ever  and  aye 
lie  stirreth  not,  be  it  night  or  day ; 
Still  as  a  stone,  he  reigneth  alone !  " 

And  Balder  raising  his  hands,  made  moan, 
**  Behold,  I  am  kisen,  my  Father  !" 

IV. 
ALFADUR. 

'^  ill  is  spoken, 

'■'•oken, 
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And  each  pale  throne  is  shaken. 
Thoy  rise,  they  ti'emble  ao^ainst  the  sky, 
They  shriek  an  answer  to  Balder'^?  cry, 

And  wan  as  death  they  waken  1 
Gods  they  glimmer  in  frozen  mail, 
Their  faces  are  flashing  marble  pale, 
Tliey  rise  erect,  and  they  wave  their  haudn. 
They  scatter  the  ahifting*  snows  as  sands, 
And  gaze  in  the  fa4?e  of  the  Father !  .  •  . 

.  .  .  Blacker,  blacker,  the  night  is  growing, 

Faster,  faster,  the  snow  is  snowing — 

Silently  looming  thro'  the  storm, 

Towers  the  one  gigantic  Form, 

And  all  around  with  a  trumpet  sound, 
The  wintry  winds  are  blowing. 
The  light  of  doom  is  in  his  eyes,  his  arms  spitjud  wide  for  slaughter. 
He  sits  'mid  gleams  of  burning  skies  and  wails  of  wind-blown  water. 
Behind  the  outline  of  liia  cheeks  the  red  aurora  flashes, 
He  broods  'mid  moonless  mountain  peaks,  and  looks  thro*  fiery  lashes  : 
On  heaven  and  earth  that  round  him  float  in  whirls  of  snowy  wonder, 
He  looks,  and  from  his  awful  throat  there  comes  the  cry  of  thnnder : 

"  BaLUER  I    BAI.DEK  !  ** 

•  .  .  '*  He  cries  on  me — 
He  standeth  yonder — he  beckoueth  !  " 

^^  He  looketh  around,  but  he  catinot  see  I 
Answer  him  back  with  a  gentle  breath. 
Now  the  air  is  still ! "  *  .  . 


**  I  am  here,  I  am  here !  '* 

.  .  .  The  cry  went  up  to  the  godhead  drear, 
Like  the  cry  of  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  snow. 
When  the  voices  of  teu4>est  have  sobbM  their  fill, 

iVnd  the  clouds  are  still 
For  a  little  space,  and  the  winds  He  low. 
Then  ros^  m  answer  a  wail  so  loud 
It  roird  as  thmider  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
And  the  gods  arose  in  a  w^iugiid  crowd, 
As  oft  'mid  desolate  mountain-peaks, 
With  clangour  of  wnngs  and  hungry  shrieks, 

Great  flocks  of  eagles  gather  ! 
Tearing  asimder  their  frozen  mail. 
Smiting  their  breasts  with  a  woeful  wail. 
Looming  with  faces  sijectral  pale, 

They  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  I 
Then,  even  as  mighty  eagles  spread 
Their  wings  and  soar,  they  arose  and  fled  ! 
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Balder!  Balder!" 

"  He  looks  on  me ! 
He  stirreth  now,  with  a  sound  like  the  sea, 
And  he  calleth  aloud ! " 

"  Then  move  no  limb. 
But  crouch  in  thy  place  and  answer  him ; — 
Cry  once  more  full  loud  and  clear. 
Now  he  pauseth  again  ! " 

"  I  am  here,  I  am  here  I " 

Again  the  thunder,  gathering  near. 

Again  the  sound  as  of  wind  and  water ; 

Closer  and  closer,  with  scent  of  slaughter, 
The  hosts  of  the  pale  slain  gather. 
A\Tiite  in  the  midst  He  stands,  the  Spirit  of  God  the  Master, 
Waving  his  wild  white  hands,  urging  his  snows  on  faster ; 
But  ever  darker  yet  the  troubled  air  grows  o'er  him, 
And  still  with  fierce  face  set,  he  searcheth  night  before  him. 
And  then  again,  all  blind,  with  black  robes  blown  asimder, 
lie  gropeth  down  the  wind,  and  calls  aloud  in  thunder : 

'*  Balder,  Balder." 

..."  I  see  him  now. 
The  wrath^of  heaven  is  on  his  brow — 
He  stands  in  the  circle  of  stars  divine, 
His  white  feet  glimmer  like  cold  moonshine — 
I  can  feel  his  breath ! " 

"  Now  hdd  my  hand — 
Rise  erect  on  thy  feet  and  stand — 
Make  answer ! " 
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Follows  the  sound  of  the  cry.  .  .  . 
Terrible,  desolate,  the  Form 
Stands  and  broods  m  the  midst  of  the  storm. 
Beneath  him  phantoms  of  tempest  swarm, 

But  quiet  and  hush'd  they  lie. 
With  his  robe  wind-rent  and  his  form  wind-blown 

He  gazeth  round  and  round. 
He  seeth  a  snow  amid  the  snow, 

And  heareth  a  human  sound. 

"Balder!  Balder  I'' 

"  0  Father  dear, 
Turn  thine  eyes  and  behold  me  here — 
Ev'n  Balder  thy  Son  ! " 

"  /  see  tliee  not — 
Onii/  a  gleam  on  a  darkened  spot^ 
And  the  ray  of  the  light  in  thy  hand  !  " 

'^  Ay  me. 
No  light  I  carry  that  thou  mayst  see. 
What  wouldst  thou.  Father!" 

"  Why  hast  thou  risen  ? 
We  deemed  thee  dead^  and  we  slept  in  peace — 
We  deemed  thee  dead  laith  the  snow  for  prison^ 

That  the  old  sad  fear  might  cease. 
We  deem'd  thee  dead^  and  our  hearts  were  lights 
For  nevermore  would  thy  beauty  blight 
The  spirit  of  Me  thy  Father  /'* 

Then  answer'd  Balder,  "  0  Father  dear, 
Turn  thine  eyes,  and  behold  me  here— 
Why  hatest  thou  me  ?  " 

"  We  hate  thee  all 
For  thy  summer  face  ^  for  thy  soft  footfall j 
For  thy  beauty  blended  of  star  and  flower^ 
For  thine  earthly  love^for  thy  heavenly  dower ; 
For  the  rune  that  was  written^  the  rune  that  was  read. 
We  cursed  thee  all^  but  our  curse  was  said 
Deepest  and  best  when  we  read  that  rune 
By  thy  love  for  men/** 

As  the  rising  moon 
Creeping  up  from  a  cloudy  place, 
A  glory  grew  upon  Balder's  face- 
Again  he  murmur'd,  "0  Father  dear. 
Turn  thine  eyes  and  behold  me  here— 
Whyhate8tthou.me?" 
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TJie  peace  of  thy  name  upon  hill  and  vale^ 

The  love  of  thy  name  on  the  faces  pale 

Of  maidens  and  men  ;  yea^for  all  these  things^ 

For  all  thy  life  and  the  light  it  brings^ 

We  have  hated  and  hate  thee  unto  deathJ* 

But  Balder  answereth  back  and  saith, 
"  Why  hatest  thou  me  ?  " 

"  For  this  the  most ! 
Because  thy  coming  is  as  the  ghost 
Of  the  coming  doom  that  shall  strike  us  dead. 
For  the  rune  was  written^  the  rune  was  read^ 
And  we  knew  no  rest  till  we  bought  our  breath 
With  the  gentle  boon  of  thy  willing  death. 
Why  hast  thou  risen  ?  how  hast  thou  risen  f 
We  gave  thee  the  frost  and  the  snow  for  prison ; 
We  heard  thy  sigh  and  we  let  thee  die^ 
Yet  thou  criest  again  with  a  human  cry 
From  the  gates  of  life  !    But  I  stoop  at  last 
To  sweep  thee  hence  with  my  bitterest  blasts 
Out  to  the  heavens  of  pitiless  air^ 
Where  nevermore  with  a  human  care 

That  face  of  thine 
May  trouble  the  eyes  of  the  gods  divine  ! 
Out  *mong  the  winged  stars^  deep  down  the  dark  abysses^ 
Beyond  the  black  tomb's  bars ^  far  from  the  green  Earth's 

kisses^ 
As  dust  thou  shall  be  cast^  as  snow  thou  shaU  be  drifted^ 
Seized  by  my  fiercest  blasts  thou  shall  he  now  uplifted^ 
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Behind  the  back  of  the  Shadow  lionr, 
Tliere  grew  a  trouble,  a  sullen  rt>ar, 
Roar  as  of  beasts  that  prepare  to  come, 
Trouble  like  surgt^s  that  iJasb  to  foam  ; 
Fast«?r  and  faster  the  drift  AvhirlVl  rocuil, 
Peej>er  aud  direr  grew  the  souud, 

And  the  four  fierce  %vinds  are  blowing  ! 
Yet  brighter,  calmer  gi*evv  Balder's  face. 
Till  a  light  and  a  glory  fiird  the  place, 
And  he  rose  his  height,  like  a  lily  whito^ 
Like  a  lily  white  in  the  heart  uf  the  night, 

With  the  fiakei^  amiind  him  snoidng  1 


THE    nnETllREN. 

**  Patiieu,  Father,  why  hatest  thou  me, 

WTiom  the  green  Earth  loves,  and  the  circling  Sea, 

And  the  pure  blue  air,  and  the  light  of  the  sun* 

And  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  flowers  each  one  ? 

Ilatest  thou  me  thro'  my  love  far  these  ? 

For  the  swift  deep  rivers,  the  fronded  trees, 

The  golden  meres  and  the  mountains  white, 

The  cataracts  leaping  from  height  to  height, 

And  the  deer  that  fee<l  on  the  snow}'  steeps 

"VYhere  the  rainbow  hangs  and  the  white  mist  creeps  ? 

Hatest  thou  me  the  most  of  all 

For  my  care  of  mortals  whom  thou  liast  made, 
M}^  blessing  on  lovers  whose  soft  footfall 

Soundeth  still  in  the  flowery  shade  I 
Father,  Father,  hatest  thou  me, 
Because  of  my  light  on  humanity  ? 
Jk^cause  ^nth  a  holy  anointing  balm 
I  have  heard  their  hearts  and  kept  them  calm  ? 
Becauso  I  have  sown  in  foi-est  aud  grovo 
The  roses  of  beauty,  the  lilies  of  love, 
That  men  might  gather,  and  sweeten  away 
The  tamt  of  the  perishable  clay  I 
Father,  Father,  listen  to  me — 
I  will  not  call  upon  bird  or  tree, 
I  will  not  crdl  upon  lamb  or  do^*e. 
On  the  flowers  below  or  the  etar«  above  j 
I  will  call  aloud,  and  thine  ears  shall  know, 
I  will  call  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  snow, 
On  a  mortal  thing  of  mortal  breath 
AVho  has  gazed  and  smiled  in  the  eyes  of  Death, 
l\lio  has  luosen*d  his  shroud  and  bis  feet  made  fi'ee 
To  follow  and  find  me  over  the  Sea. 
,  .  .  .  Mv  brother  Jesus,  hearest  thou  me!**  .  . 
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Sweet  as  a  star  that  opens  its  lids  of  silver  and  ai 

Soft  as  a  lily  that  rises  out  of  a  water  still, 
Pore  as  a  lamp  that  bums  in  a  virgin's  vestal  cha 

When  winds  with  folded  wings  sleep  on  the  sca 
Pale  as  the  moving  snow,  yet  calmer,  clearer,  and 

Holdmg  the  light  in  his  hand,  flashing  a  ray  blc 
Robed  in  a  silvern  robe  that  ever  grew  stranger  i 

Robed  in  a  robe  of  the  snow,  with  a  glory  an 
Christ  now  arose !   and  upstanding  held  the  cold 

Turning  his  face  to  the  Storm  like  the  wrath  o1 
And  the  sound  of  the  Storm  was  hush'd,  and  pale 
Other, 

He,  Alfadur  supreme,  most  direful  of  all  gods  tl 

"Balder!  Balder!" 

'•  0  Father,  I  Ui 

'*  Wliat  shape  is  this  whose  sad  eyes  glii 
Bright  as  the  lamp  he  is  uplifting  f 
Hound  and  o*er  him  snows  are  drifting^ 
Yet  as  a  still  star  shineth  he^ 
Pale  and  beautiful  like  thee. 
Who  is  this  that  standeth  there 
Even  as  a  mortal  man^ 
Thin  and  weary  and  wan^ 
A  lanthom  in  his  hold, 
His  feet  bloody  and  bare, 
And  a  ring  of  brightest  gold 
Hound  his  hair  f  " 


"  0  Father,  'tis  he  and  none  other 

Who  woke  me  from  my  tomb  ; 
The  Christ  it  is,  my  Brother, 

Tho'  bom  of  a  woman's  womb. 
He  has  conquer'd  the  grave,  for  lo  ! 

He  died  and  he  rose  again ! 
He  comes  to  the  silence  of  snow 

From  the  beautiful  regions  of  rain ; 
And  his  hair  is  bright  with  a  peaceful 
As  the  yellow  moon's  on  a  summer  ni] 
And  the  flesh  on  his  heart  is  heapen  v 

To  cool  an  immortal  pain ! " 

Blacker,  blacker  the  night  is  growing, 
Deeper,  deeper  the  snow  is  snowing.  . 
As  tiie  rigid  wave  of  the  ocean-storm 
Towereth  the  gigantic  Form, 
And  he  lifts  his  hand  with  a  cold  com 
And  the  shrill  winds  answer  blowin 
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A  ghastly  gleam  is  on  his  cheeks,  hie  wliito  robes  roll  aaiinder, 

IIo  raises  tip  his  arms  and  shrieks  in  \m  old  voice  of  thunder, 

•*  Thr  rnnc  tms  writ^  the  rune  ts  read — Son^  than  hast  slain  thfj  Father^ 

The/t*anies  are  qnick  that  tatr  wrrr  flend^  ami  from  the  gravf^  thtij  t/ather^ 

The  pale  One  cometh  hiavrnltf^et/tct^  as  in  thtf  drtainA^  0  Mother  ! 

lit  icakt9y  lit  stands  hf  Balder  s  iide  ft,t  hrother  smiles  by  brother, 

0  fft>fUy  these  live,  and  muMt  v?e  die  f  the^e  bUmm^  and  must  ive  wither  / 

Crtf  with  a  loud  exctedintj  crif  tm  Death ^  and  ^end  him  hither  ! 

Come,  come^  0  Death  !  I  call  on  ihec — come  hither^  feetfr,  faAitr  ! 

Thou  hunter  cff  humanit^^,  thou  hound  of  me  thy  Mastei  ' 

Slaff  thou  these  ttvaiu^  that  ive  matf  live^  who  feed  thf/  throat  trtth  slauyhttr^ 

And  blood  to  quench  thee  (/otU  will  yive^  »hedfree  <«  torrent  water  ! 

Come  thou  fhia  m'ffhtj,  0  D^atk  divine^  come  quickhf  or  tOmt  nerer^ 

And  the  great  Earth  ^hall  all  be  thine  for  ever  and  for  ever  /'* 

The  snows  are  blowing,  the  Earth  is  tTTJng, 

The  eagles  of  stonn  aiii  shrieking  and  tl jing ; 

Thunder-clottd  upon  thunder-eloud 

Filed,  and  fla^^hiDg  and  roaring  aloud, 

Koll  from  the  north,  and  the  winds  rush  forth. 

And  the  billows  of  heaven  are  breaking. 
Hand  in  hand  the  Brethren  standi 
Fair  and  bright  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
Fair  and  bright  and  marble  white, 

Quiet  as  baljes  awaking.  -  ,  . 
But  who  is  he  that  stirring  slow, 
Wrapt  in  wu)ding- sheet  of  snow, 
Rlseth  up  from  the  Christ's  feet  ? 
His  golden  hair  all  white  with  sleet, 
His  eyes  all  dim,  his  face  snow -pale, 
He  stands  erect  in  the  drifting  g?de ! 
Tall  and  terrible  loometh  he, 
Facing  the  blast  like  a  frozen  tree ! 
'*  Deaths  Death  r  the  go<l  shrieks  now — 
*•  Death,  Death,  »>  it  mretff  thou  f 
Deaths  Death!**  and  the  god  langhs  loud, 
Answer'd  by  every  ihunder-eloud. 
While  the  snows  are  falling  faster, — 
**  Death,  Deaths  there  m  thy  pretf  ! — 
Take  them  and  nlay  them  and  rend  them  a  waff , 
Ah  flake 9  of  moWy  as  drops  ofgprnt/^ 

In  the  name  of  Me  thjf  Master  T  .  .  . 


Like  two  lilies  rrownVl  wnth  ^old, 
Very  beauteous  to  behold, 

Blown  in  summer  weather, 
Like  two  lambs  %nth  silveni  feet. 
Very  beauteous  and  sweet, 


I[ 


I^ 


B 
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And  cries,  "  0  Death,  speed  on !  speed  on ! 
Conquer  now  and  take  thy  throne — 
Now  all  the  gods  have  taken  flight, 
Reign  thou  there  one  starless  night 
In  the  room  of  him,  the  Father !  '* 

Slowly  over  the  icy  ground. 

Slow  and  low  like  a  lean  sleuth-hound. 

Without  a  breath,  without  a  sound, 

The  Phantom  Death  is  crawling. 
He  makes  no  shadow,  he  leaves  no  trace. 
Snow  on  snow  he  creepeth  apace. 
Nearer,  nearer,  the  fixed  Face 

Veil'd  with  the  snow  still  falling. 

^'Father!  Father!"  Balder  cries  .  .  . 

Silent,  lonely,  under  the  skies, 

Sits  the  God  on  his  throne,  with  eyes  on  his  Son 

AVhose  gentle  voice  is  calling ! 
As  the  cuckoo  calls  in  the  heart  of  the  May, 

Singing  the  flowers  together. 
As  the  fountain  calls  thro*  its  flashing  spray. 
As  a  lamb  calls  low  'mid  a  moimtain  cloud, 
As  a  spirit  calls  to  a  corpse  in  its  shroud. 

The  Son  cries  on  the  Father ! 


VII. 
TWlLKiUT. 

The  wind  is  blowing,  the  skies  are  snowing, 

The  ice  is  rent  and  the  rocks  are  riven. 
But  light  rose-red  in  the  north  is  growing, 

Morning  light  of  the  altars  of  heaven. 
Silent,  still,  in  the  midst  of  the  stonn 
Sitteth  there  the  formless  Form, 
Hearkening  out  of  his  hoary  hair. 
Waiting  on  in  a  dark  despair, 

While  the  burning  heavens  flame  o'er  him, 
When  suddenly,  wild  and  wing*d  and  bright, 
Towering  to  heaven  in  shroud  of  white, 
A  Shadow  upriseth  against  the  light 

And  standeth  vast  before  him. 
Is  it  a  Shadow  or  only  the  Snow  ? 
The  skies  are  troubled,  the  light  bums  low, 

But  stars  still  gather  and  gather. 
Is  it  a  Spirit,  or  is  it  the  Snow, 
l^prising  there  in  the  blood-red  glow, 
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Ever  towering  higher  and  liigher 
In  a  rol)e  of  whiteness  fringed  with  fire, 
Outstretching  wings  without  a  cry 
From  verge  to  verge  of  the  burning  sky, 
With  eyes  on  the  eyes  of  the  Father  ? 

Now  Balder  crieth, ''  What  shape  comes  there. 
Terrible,  troubling  the  heavens  and  air, 
Vaster  than  Noma  the  arctic  Swan, 
The  bnght  and  bodiless  Skeleton, 
Bird-shaped  with  a  woman's  l^ast  and  eyes. 
Whose  wings  are  wide  as  the  world  and  skies  ? 
Is  it  Noma,  or  only  the  Snow 
Mo\'ing  yonder  against  the  glow, 
Ever  towering  higher  and  higlier. 
Ever  outspreading  pinions  dire, 
And  looking  down  in  a  dumb  desire 
With  ej^es  on  the  eyes  of  the  Father  /  ** 

It  is  not  Noma,  it  is  not  the  Snow  ; 
The  skies  are  troubled ;  the  light  burns  low ; 
Yet  stars  still  gather  and  gather. 

"  Father !  Father !  awaken,  awaken  ! 

One  bends  above  thee  with  bright  hair  shaken 

Over  thy  throne  like  a  falling  flame ; 

One  touclietli  thy  cheek  and  nanioth  tliy  nturn* 

In  a  voice  I  hear,  in  a  tone  I  know ; 

It  is  not  Noma,  it  is  not  the  Snow, 

]iy  the  face  and  the  voice  and  the  l«»ne. 
Vaster  than  these  and  vaster  tlian  thou. 
Touching  the  stars  with  a  shining  brow. 
Flickering  up  to  the  starry  shades 
Where  the  wild  aurora  flashes  and  fades. 
Spreading  its  wings  from  east  to  we-^^t. 
As  an  eagle  that  hxjks  on  a  hawk  in  its  nest 

It  hmigeretli  over  thy  Throne. 
Father,  my  Father  I  " 

"'He  cannot  hear ; 
Hide  thy  face,  for  the  hour  is  near — 
I lush     ... 


.  .  .  Who  shrieks  in  the  heart  of  the  night ' 

T<»rrible,  desolate,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Like  a  cloud  snow-white 
Struggling  and  rent  in  the  claws  of  i\\e  wind 
The  god  hath  risen  with  no  sound 
'Mid  the  thicJ;  snows  wavering  around. 

And  his  stirruig  deej )ens  the  storm. 
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The  ice  is  shaken  beneath  his  tread, 
The  winds  are  wailing  around  his  head. 
And  faster,  thicker,  out  of  the  skies, 
Blotting  his  shape  from  Balder's  eyes, 

The  wild  flakes  waver  and  swarm. 
Now  face  to  face  in  the  dull-red  gleam, 
Like  clouds  in  the  simset,  like  shapes  in  a  dream. 
Face  to  face,  with  outstretched  hands 
Like  lightning  forks  that  illumine  the  lands. 
Face  to  face,  and  sight  to  sight. 
Like  vulture  and  eagle  fierce  for  fight, 
They  rise  and  they  rise  against  the  skies, — 
Alf adur  with  his  fiery  eyes, 

And  the  other  vaster  Form ! 

It  is  not  Noma,  but  stranger  and  brighter, 

It  is  not  the  Snow,  but  wilder  and  whiter  .  .  . 

Ever  greater  yet  it  grows. 

Wrapt  about  with  whirling  snows  ; 

Ever  it  dilateth  on. 

Till,  a  crimson  Skeleton, 

With  its  head  against  the  sky, 

Wliere  the  pale  lights  flicker  and  die, 

Strange  it  stands,  with  orbs  of  fire 

Looking  down  upon  the  Sire. 

See,  0  see  upon  its  brow 

Strangest  lustre  liveth  now ; 

On  its  neck  and  round  its  frame 

Twines  a  snake  of  emerald  flame  .  .  . 
Death,  Death,  can  it  be  thou  f  .  .  . 


•••  Father,  Father!  I  cannot  i 
The  heavens  are  bright  but  the  world  is  white, 
Tlie  wings  of  the  wan  Form  cover  thee ; 
Around  and  around,  with  no  sigh,  with  no  sound, 
Like  the  mists  of  a  cloud,  like  the  folds  of  a  shroud. 
They  enwrap  thee, — and  hide  thee  from  me !  *' 


VIII. 
"A   CROSS    AND   A    LILY." 

"  It  is  over !  0  Balder,  look  up  and  behold !  " 

'•Not  yet,  for  I  sicken — ^my  sense  shrinketh  cold. 
And  I  fear  the  strange  silence  that  cometh  at  last ! 
All  b  hush'd — all  is  dead — the  dew  now  is  shed 
Warm  as  tears  on  my  hand,  but  the  tempest  hath  pass*d. 
And  the  soonds  of  the  tempest  are  fled ! " 
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•"Arise!" 

"  I  am  risen  I  *' 

"Behold!" 

"  All  is  white, 
But  the  darkness  hath  gone,  and  the  clouds  of  the  night. 
And  down  from  the  north  streams  the  dawn  flowing  free ; 
But  I  see  not  the  Father ! " 

«  Again ! "" 

"  Woe  is  me ! 
His  throne  standeth  there  white  and  cold,  and  thereon 
Sits  another  I  know,  as  a  King  on  a  throne, 
Yea,  sceptred  and  crowned  .  .  .  and  vaster  tenfold 
He  seems  than  the  Spirit  who  sat  there  of  old. 
For  his  form  'gainst  the  heavens  looms  fiery  and  fair. 
And  the  dew  of  the  dawn  glimmers  bright  in  his  hair ; 
And  we  twain  unto  him  are  as  birds  in  the  night 
That  sit  gazing  up  at  a  great  snowy  height 
Where  the  starlight  is  coming  and  going  like  breath." 

"  So  strange  and  so  changed,  yet  'tis  he,  even  Death, 
Best  and  least,  last  and  first.  He  hath  conquer'd  his  own. 
All  gods  are  as  sand  round  his  feet  tempest  blown. 
And  lesser  yet  greater,  more  weak  yet  more  wise. 
Are  we  who  stand  liere  looking  up  in  his  eyes. 
All  liail  now  to  Death,  now  the  great  gods  are  dead !" 

'*  Woe  is  me — it  was  written,  and  lo  !  it  is  read  I" 

•'  Come  together,  and  bless  him !" 

'•The  Father?" 

'*  The  same. 
On  bis  throne  I  will  mark  with  a  finger  of  flame 
A  Cross  and  a  Lily  for  thee  and  for  me  !" 

They  pass  o'er  the  ic^,  and  a  sound  like  the  sea 
Grows  under  their  footprints ;  and  softly  they  come 
Where  Death,  with  his  eyes  iix'd  on  heaven,  sitteth  dumb ; 
And  they  pause  at  his  feet,  while  far  o'er  them  he  looms, 
With  his  brow  'niong  the  stars  and  the  amethyst-glooms. 
Yea,  they  pause  far  beneath  .  .  .  and  with  finger  divine 
The  white  Christ  hath  made  on  the  snow  for  a  sign 
The  Cross  and  the  Lily  .  .  .  then  rising  he  stands, 
And  looketh  at  Death  with  uplifting  of  hands. 

Still  as  a  star  he  shineth,  brightly  his  eyes  are  burning, 

Small  as  a  dovo  he  seen  Dming's  dewy  breath, 

liffenug  again  ^'    *        «r*  ^ving  and  yearning, 

'  %  looked  tpe  of  Death ; 
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And  the  hair  of  Death  is  golden,  the  face  of  Death  is  glowing, 

While  softly  around  his  form  he  folds  his  weary  wings. 
And  vast  as  the  dim  blue  heavens  the  fair  faint  form  is  growing, 

But  the  face  that  all  men  fear  is  bright  with  beautiful  things.  .  .  . 
Ev'n  so  the  Brethren  wait  where  the  darkest  snows  are  drifted, 

Small  as  two  birds  that  light  in  a  wilderness  alone, 
While  bright  on  the  blood-red  skies,  with  lummous  head  uplifted, 

In  a  dream  divine  upgazing,  Death  sitteth  upon  his  throne. 


VI. 

THE  LAST  BLESSING. 
I. 

TIIE   WAKING   OF  THE  SEA. 


^^  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 

All  that  is  base  shall  die." 
Sweet  birds  are  singing  far  and  wide, 

Under  the  summer  sky.  .  .  . 

Southward  across  the  shining  Bow 

The  blessed  Brethren  came ; 
They  wore  soft  raiment  of  the  snow. 

And  sandals  shod  with  flame. 

And  golden  lights  and  rippling  rains 

Were  on  the  frozen  Sea, 
The  bergs  were  melting  from  their  chains. 

The  waters  flashing  free. 

The  white  Christ  lifted  hands  above 

That  silent  wakening  Deep, 
And  the  unseen  depths  began  to  move 

With  motions  soft  as  sleep. 

Then  on  an  isle  of  ice  he  stept, 

Leading  his  Brother  mild, 
And  blest  the  waters  as  they  slept, 

And  lo,  they  woke  and  smiled ! 

Around  him  on  the  melting  sea 
The  glittering  icebergs  stirred. 

And  glimmer'd  southward  silently. 
Like  things  that  lived  and  heard  ; 

And,  like  a  ship  on  the  still  tide 

That  slowly  leaveth  land, 
His  own  white  isle  began  to  glide 

At  lifting  of  his  hand.  .  .  . 


They  stretch'd  in  legions  white, 
Trembling  and  changing,  creeping  forth 
Out  of  a  crimson  light. 

And  all  the  colom-s  of  the  Bow 

Down  their  bright  sides  were  shed  ; 

Above  the  sky  was  gold  ;  below, 
The  sea  all  rippling  red. 

That  berg  whereon  the  Brethren  stood 

Was  as  a  floating  throne  ; 
Silently,  southward,  on  the  flood. 

The  Brethren  drifted  on ! 


II. 

FROM  DEATH  TO   LIFE. 

Bright  Balder  at  his  brother's  feet 

Lay  looking  on  the  Sea, 
And  sea-birds  hover'd  white  and  sweet 

Around  him,  silently. 

And  white  bears  crawFd  out  of  the  Deep 

To  see  him,  and  were  blest ; 
And  black  seals  with  their  young  d^d  creep 

Upon  the  berg  to  rest. 

Brighter  and  fairer  all  around 
The  kindling  waters  shone, 
While  softly,  swiftly,  w' "  1, 
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"  0  Balder,  Balder,"  the  white  Christ  said, 

"  Look  up  and  answer  me." 
Bright  Balder  raised  his  golden  head, 

Like  sunrise  on  the  sea. 

"  0  Brother,  I  was  weeping  then 

For  those  whom  Death  overthrew. 
Shall  I,  whose  eyes  have  moum*d  for  men. 

Not  mourn  my  brethren  too  I  " 

The  white  Christ  answer'd  back,  and  cried. 

Shining  under  the  sky, 
*^  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 

All  that  is  base  shall  die. 

"  And  if  among  thy  sleeping  kin 

One  soul  divine  there  be, 
That  soul  shall  walk  the  world,  and  wm 

New  life,  with  thee  and  me. 

"^  Death  shall  not  touch  one  holy  hair. 

Nor  blind  one  face  full  sweet ; 
Death  shall  not  mar  what  Love  made  fair ; 

Nay,  Death  shall  kiss  their  feet ! " 

Then  Balder  rose  his  heavenly  height, 

And  clear  as  day  smiled  he ; 
His  smile  was  bright  as  noonday  light 

Upon  the  sparkling  Sea. 

Turning  his  face  unto  the  north. 

He  utter'd  up  a  prayer, 
He  saw  the  great  Bridge  stretching  forth. 

But  never  a  god  walk'd  there. 

He  pray'd  for  those  great  gods  o'erthrown. 

And  cast  in  Death's  eclipse. 
He  named  the  goddesses  each  one. 

And  blest  them  with  his  lips. 

And  lo !  from  bright'ning  far-off  lands 

Ho  saw  glad  spirits  gleam. 
Gazing  to  sea,  and  waving  hands. 

And  singing  in  a  dream  ; 

And  far  away  where  earth  and  air 

Mingled  their  gentle  lights. 
There  stood  one  marble  form  most  fair 

Upon  the  cloudless  heights. 

Against  the  calm  and  stainless  blue 

It  stood  divinely  dim, 
And  lo,  his  mother's  form  he  knew, 

And  felt  her  eyes  on  him ! 


Ana  bngnter,  bngnter,  as  ne  Diest, 
The  loosen'd  waters  grew, 
id  all  the  icebergs  rock'd  at  rest 
Upon  the  glassy  blue, 

And  on  the  melting  shores  of  Earth 

An  emerald  radiance  ran, 
And  woods  and  hills  gi*ew  bright,  and  mirth 

Gladden'd  the  flocks  of  Man. 

Then  glory  grew  on  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Full  glory  of  full  day ! 
Then  the  bright  Bridge's  colours  seven 

On  every  iceberg  lay ! 

In  Haider's  hand  Christ  placed  his  own, 

And  it  was  golden  weather,* 
And  on  that  berg  as  on  a  throne 

The  Brethren  stood  together ! 

And  countless  voices  far  and  wide 
Sang  sweet  beneath  the  sky — 

^^  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 
All  that  is  base  shall  die ! " 


Robert  Buchana 


THE  CONTEST  OF  HEATHENISM  WITH 
CHRISTIANITY, 

AS  REFLECTED  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 


THE  great  preacher  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  calls  his  preaching  of  "Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
stiunbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;"*  and  thereby 
gives  a  concise  and  striking  definition  of  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  opposition  of  the  two  sections  of  the  non-Christian 
world,  whom  he  had  gone  forth  to  gain,  chiefly  proceeded.  To 
the  Jew,  Christianity,  even  when  hostile  to  him,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  intelligible,  for  it  was  rooted  in  monotheism  and  in  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation.  But  the  heathen,  or,  as  Paul  calls 
them,  the  Greeks,  were  absolutely  without  the  assumptions  with 
which  it  found  points  of  cdli^ct  in  the  Jewish  world.  Its  mono- 
theism placed  it  in  undisguise^Simity  to  the  polytheistic  national 
religion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  might  have  been 
disposed  to  adopt  monotheism  as  such,  the  doctrines  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Messiah  must  have  been 
all  the  more  unintelligible.  The  worship  of  a  Jew  who  had 
suffered  the  disgraceful  death  of  a  malefactor ;  the  belief  that  he 
still  lived  in  heaven ;  faith  in  his  divine  origin  and  nature ;  the 
expectation  that  he  would  come  again  wth  the  hosts  of  heaven 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world ;  the  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body ; — how 
could  this  faith  and  these  expectations  appear  to  any  cultivated 
Greek,  at  first  sight,  as  anything  but  extreme  folly,  the  offspring 
of  fanatical  phantasy,  or  as  downright  imposture  ?  Add  to  this 
the  peculiarities  of  Christian  life  and  manners ;  the  way  in  which 

•  1  Cor.  L  23. 
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the  paiiy  held  together,   which  to   an  outsider   conveyed    the 
impression  of  a  secret  society,  a  conspiracy  against  the  established 
order.    The  anxious  care  with  which  all  contact  with  the  heathen 
world  was  avoided,  which  could  but  lead  to  entire  withdrawal 
from  all  non-Christian  society ;  the  aversion  to  mihtary  service 
and  public  oflSces ;  the  piinciple  that  Christians  should  settle  their 
disagreements  among  themselves,  and  not  go  to  law  before  heathen" 
courts ;  the  refusal  to  take  part  in  public  festivals  and  rejoicings, 
and  in  the  sacrifices  for  the  empire  and  Emperor;  add  to  this 
the  contempt  which  an  educated  Greek  or  distinguished  Roman 
was  sure  to  feel  for  a  society  which  was  for  a  long  time  mainly 
reciniited  from  the  people,  in  which  artisans,  slaved,  and  freedmen 
associated  on  a  footing  of  equaUty  and  fraternity  with  the  few  of 
the  upper  classes  who  entered  it,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  no 
value  was  placed  on  the  artistic  adornments  of  life,  scientific, 
aesthetic,  or  social  cidture,  the  deeds  of  the  warrior,  or  the  fame 
of  the  fiara?ijf/ — when  we  reaUze  all  this,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  friends  of  Hellenic  ai-t,  the  pupils  of  the  Attic  philosophy,  the 
sons  and  heroes  of  imperious  Rome,  could  not  take  to  a  rehgion 
which  presented  itself  in  a  form  so  repugnant  and  incomprehen- 
sible. 

In  reality,  this  religion  was  not  without  numerous  and  profound 
relations  to  the  mental  tendencies,  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
needs  of  the  age.  Indeed  Christianity  was  a  product  of  the  age, 
a  result  of  the  spiritual  forces  by  which  it  was  actuated.  Neither 
did  tlie  conditions  of  its  rise  and  progress  He  exclusively  in 
Judaism.  It  was  not  until  Judaism  had  come  into  wide  and 
permanent  contact  with  Hellenic  culture,  and  had  been  fertilized 
by  it  in  many  ways,  that  Christianity  could  be  developed  from  it. 
As  the  world-wide  empires  of  Alexander  and  the  Romans  prepared 
the  way  for  the  religion  of  the  world  by  an  entire  revolution  in 
political  circumstances,  so  was  its  most  essential  inward  condition 
contained  in  that  doctrine  which,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers,  had  for  centuries  attained  wide  circulation 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  foim  one  great  commonwealth,  that 
they  have  equal  rights  and  duties,  that  they  are  only  separated 
from  each  other  by  their  moral  conduct,  that  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  same  natural  and  moral  laws.  The  high  moral  demands  of 
Christianity  were  in  unison  with  what  had  been  taught  by  the 
mo  Fit  o  mill  en  t  of  the  sage^s  of 

Ah  Paul  pIaoc'<l  j^^l^^n  j^^^^k|cs  bo  did  the  Stoiee  on  moral 
sentiments,  ^nrtuj^^^^l||^^^^^^B  former  could  not  paint  in 
colours  too  glar^^^^^^^^^^^^^HHivity  of  Eianldnd,  we  find 
similar  descript^^^^^^^K^  ^^H&n  coriljl^^oniries,  and 
ogpecj^bjI^iT  tlic^^^^L^^^^^^^^Ktirij^^^^^de  all  man- 
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not  less  stiictly  as  wise  men  and  fools ;  if  the  Christians  look 
beyond  this  world  to  the  glories  of  heaven,  the  Stoics  rejoice  no 
less  in  the  '*  birthday  of  eternity,"  which  even  they  call  the  day 
of  death,  in  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  thefleah,  the  entrance 
on  "  the  great  eternal  peace:  * 

Mahy  other  points  might  be  mentioned  in  which  Christianity 
met  the  deepest  noe«ls  of  the  time,  had  an  affinity  wdth  its  best 
aims,  and  with  movements  which  had  long  been  widely  spread ; 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  among  those  who,  like  it, 
recognized  the  moral  depravity  of  the  age,  and  sought  to  correct 
it  with  an  earnest n ess  and  devotedness  which  we  cannot  but 
admire,  it  would  have  been  justly  estimated.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  Ciiristians,  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  character, 
were  txnable  to  throw  oft'  the  assumptions  of  their  supernatural 
dogmatics,  and  their  Jewish  prejudices  against  heathenism  j  and 
neither  could  the  Greeks  and  Romans  rise  above  the  pride  of 
culture  which  forbade  them  to  place  the  Syrian  barbarians,  among 
whom  the  new  religion  had  arisen,  on  an  equality  with  the 
revered  sages  of  their  own  people ;  or  to  perceive,  beneath  its 
strange  traditions^  a  deeper  truth,  having  an  affinity  with  their 
own  jihilosoplucal  convictions,  and  worthy  of  their  serious  con- 
sideration. If  the  Chriatian  sect  was  hated  by  the  mass  of  the 
heathen  population,  by  the  cultured  portion  it  was  despised^  and 
centuries  elapsed  before  contempt  and  hatred  gave  way  to  a  more 
just  and  worthy  conception. 

To  the  heathen  nations,  the  Christians  wero  in  the  first  place 
atheists;  for  in  every  age  this  name  has  been  given  to  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ;  not 
only  when  they  denied  his  existence,  but  when  they  sought  to 
instil  a  more  just  and  worthy  idea  of  God.  **  Down  with  the 
atheists !  ^'— tins  was  the  war-cry  of  the  heathen  mob  against  the 
Christians.  It  was  vnih  this  cry,  for  example,  that  in  a.d.  156  the 
venerable  Bishop  Polycarp  was  received  on  the  nicecourse  at 
SmjTna.  The  only  gods  the  peojde  knew  anything  about,  whose 
temples  they  frequented^  whose  statues  they  worshipped,  to  whom 
they  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  were  denied  by  the  Christians ; 
they  were  declared  to  be  the  inventions  of  man's  superstition,  and 
sometimes  to  be  evil  spirits,  devils.  Can  we  wonder  that  tlie 
people  who  were  still  devoted  to  these  gods  felt  the  attack  upon 
them  to  be  an  attack  upon  themselves,  their  most  sacred  and 
cherished  possessions ;  that  they  were  the  more  deeply  incensed 
at  it,  the  more  seriously  they  feared  by  toleration  of  it  to  lose 
the  favour  of  tJie  gods  on  whom  their  welfare  depended?  Tho 
reproach  of  atheism  was  therefore  the  most  dang^ous  that  could 
b-     '  '  ■  ^fiBt  the  Christians,     In  that   "Down  with  the 

hich  the  yells  of  the  mob  greeted  Polycarp  at 
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Smyrna,  was  included  the  sentence  of  death,  which  they  at  onc& 
proceeded  to  execute  by  preparing  the   stake.     And  the  crjr 
was  followed  in  numberless  cases  by  the  same  results.     If  any- 
public  misfortune,  any  alarming  event  occurred,  which  seemed  ta 
indicate  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, — a  pestilence,  a  dearth,  a 
flood,  an  eclipse,  an  earthquake, — superstition  was  always  ready  to 
make  the  Christians  responsible  for  it,  as  enemies  of  the  gods ;  the 
exclamation  was  sure  to  be  heard,  "  The  Christians  to  the  Uons !  ^ 
Both  the  educated  and' uneducated  have  always  attributed  every 
other  wickedness  to  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  and  so  it  was  with 
the  Christians.     Being  atheists,  they  were  also  criminals,  and  all 
manner  of  horrible  stories  were  told  of  them.    It  was  not  enough 
that  they  were  said  to  worship  a  god  with  the  head  of  an  ass, 
which  we  see  represented  to  this  day  in  a  caricature  of  that 
period,  the  well-known  mock  crucifix  in  the  Kircher  Museum  at 
Rome ;  it  was  said,  also,  that  in  their  secret  assemblies  they  practised 
all  sorts  of  horrors,  killed  and  devoured  children,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  frightful  excesses.    Scarcely  any  evils  were  attributed 
to  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  by  Christian  fanatics  which  had 
not  been  before  attributed  to  the  Christians  by  heathen  supersti- 
tion.    How  ancient  this  bad  opinion  of  them  was  we  learn  from 
the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  persecution  under  Nero. 
When  more  than  two-thirds  of  Rome  was  burnt  to  €whes  in  his 
reign,  and  report  accused  the  Emperor  himself  of  setting  fire  to 
it,  he  tried  to  find  people  on  whom  he  could  lay  the  blame,  and 
selected  the  sect,  says  Tacitus,  "who  were  universally  hated  for  their 
shameful  deeds,  to  whom  the  people  gave  the  name  of  Christians." 
These  stupid  misrepresentations  of  the  Christians  then  were  not 
only  circulated,  but  so  generally  believed  that  but  a  few  years 
after  their  rise  as  a  community  at  Rome,  and  only  two  yeai-s  after 
Paul's  arrival  there,  Nero  could  venture  to  throw  on  them  the 
responsibility  of  a  public  calamity.     He  was  out  in  his  reckonuig, 
however ;  suspicion  still  attached  to  him,  and  the  cruel  torments 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  wretched  victims  at  last  aroused  the 
pity  of  their  enemies.     But  one  thing  is  obvious — Nero  could  not 
have  pimished  the  Christians  as  incendiaries  if  they  had  not  been 
judged  capable  of  such  a  crime ;  and  Tacitus  expressly  says  that 
they  were  so. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  much  sui-prised  that  the  credulous  and 
ignorant  masses  had  not  more  correct  ideas.  It  is  far  more 
astonishing  that  even  the  great  historian  to  whom  we  owe  this 
first  mention  of  the  Christians  in  profane  historj^  should  share 
their  opinions,  and  he  cannot  be  cleared  from  this  accusation.  He 
not  only  treats  the  excesses  of  which  they  were  said  to  be  guilty 
as  acknowledged  facts,  but  adds  this  remark: — "The  founder  of 
this  sect,  named  Christ,  had  been  executed  under  Tiberius,  by  the 
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Procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  The  heinous  snpei'stition  was  thereby 
checked  for  a  time^  but  the  infection  soon  spread  again,  not  only 
throughout  Judea,  where  the  disease  was  indigenous,  but  also  in 
tho  capital  where  all  that  is  disgi-aceful  and  reprobate  collects 
and  finds  favour/*  And  of  the  accusation  against  the  Christians 
fee  says,  **They  certainly  cannot  bo  convictGd  of  causing  the  fire, 
l)ut  of  being  enemies  of  the  human  race  they  can/'  This  is  the 
impression  made  upon  the  Koman  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
ihe  religion  and  conduct  of  the  Cliristians,  Of  atheism,  of  which 
the  enemies  of  the  popular  di\dnitie8  had  been  certainly  by  that 
iime  accused,  he  makes  no  mention.  In  the  eyes  of  Tacitus  the 
<diief  error  in  the  new  religion  is  not  disbeUef,  but  superstition. 
But  in  his  general  estimate  of  them  this  does  not  turn  much  to 
ihe  advantage  of  the  Christians ;  they  are  "  enemies  of  the  human 
race,"  and  from  such  any  crimes  may  be  expected.  And  after 
mentioning  the  fearful  torments  and  cruel  scorn  with  which  Nero 
treated  the  Christians,  Tacitus  closes  his  narrative  with  these 
words : — **  Guilty  as  they  were,  and  well  as  they  deserved  the 
severest  penalties,  they  excited  pity,  because  it  was  considered  that 
they  were  sacrificed,  not  for  the  common  weal,  but  to  the  cruel 
<5aprice  of  an  individuaL"  He  admits  that  they  were  not  guilty 
of  the  crime  attributed  to  them,  that  their  being  put  to  death  on 
this  gi'ound  was  judicial  murder,  and  the  manner  of  it  an  abomi- 
nation, but  he  regards  them  as  a  sect  so  depraved  and  dangerous, 
that  their  exteimination  was  demanded  by  the  public  interest. 

The  prejudices  against  the  Cliristians  must  have  taken  very  deep 
root,  and  the  contempt  with  which  the  educated  classes  regarded 
this  new  form  of  Oriental  superstition  must  have  been  very 
general,  before  the  greatest  hiett^rian  whom  Kome  has  produced 
<5onld  accept,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  notions 
of  the  masses  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  Christians  as  facts,  without 
oven  taking  the  trouble  to  sift  into  their  truth.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  real  facts  could  not  be  ascertained  about  the 
crimes  of  which  the  Christians  were  accused,  and  to  which  even  a 
Tacitus  gave  credit ;  nor  could  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  which 
"went  against  them  imder  Nero,  be  fairly  judged,  until  it  should  be 
tried  again  mider  a  better  goverument  and  by  more  just  judges. 
This  happened  even  during  the  liletimo  of  Tacitus,  and  but  a  few 
years  after  he  wrote  of  them  as  above.  The  greatest  of  the  Cf*?sars, 
Trajan,  amidst  the  multitudo  of  affaii*s  to  be  regulated  in  his  vast 
empire,  found  it  necessary  to  interest  liimself  with  the  Christians 
and  their  relation  to  tlm  State ;  and  the  younger  Pliny,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  cultivated  men  of  that  day,  was  commissioned 
to  investigate  the  accusations  against  them.  In  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  especially  in  Bithynia,  the  province  over  which  Pliny 
ruled,  the  Christian  religion  liad  found  so  much  favour  that  in 
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p  many  places,  in  the  cities  and  even  in  the  country,  the  temples  of 

\\  the  gods  were  deserted,  the  festivals  were  not  celebrated,  the  flesh 

of  the  sacrifices  scarcely  found  purchasers.  The  embitterment 
of  the  heathen  at  this  success  of  their  enemies  led  to  com- 
plaints. At  first  individuals,  and  soon  increasing  numbers, 
were  informed  against  to  Pliny,  as  adherents  of  the  CJhristian 
sect,  a  pretext  for  which  was  afforded  by  a  recent  prohibition  of 
all  societies  not  recognized  by  the  State.  Pliny  was  perplexed ; 
there  were  then  no  legal  enactments  against  the  Christians  and 
no  method  of  procedure  had  been  established  in  practice;  at  any 
rate,  Pliny,  as  he  himself  wrote  to  Trajan,  had  never  been  present 
at  a  trial  of  Christians.  Such  trials,  after  the  great  persecution 
under  Nero,  had  taken  place  but  rarely  imder  Domitian,  and  since 
his  assassination  there  had  been  none.  But,  like  a  true  Roman,  he 
looked  at  the  subject  from  a  simple,  straightfoi-ward,  poKtical  point 
of  view.  Let  Christianity  be  what  it  might,  as  soon  as  it  asserted 
its  peculiarities  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the 
acts  of  worship  connected  with  political  life,  it  became  dangerous 
to  the  State.  On  this  principle  Pliny  acted.  The  persons  in- 
formed against  as  Christians,  were  summoned  to  appear,  and  were 
asked  whether  they  were  such  or  not.  If  they  confessed  it, 
they  were  required  under  pain  of  death  to  renoimce  their  faith;  if 
they  refused,  they  were  executed,  or  if,  like  Paul,  they  were  Roman 
citizens,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried.  '*  For  I  had  no 
■  I  doubt,"  says  Pliny,  "that  their  obstinacy  and  unyielding  contumacy 

2  demanded  punishment  whatever  the  reHgion  might  be  that  they 

|i  professed."     He  who  denied  that  he  was  a  Christian  or  recanted, 

after  he  had  shown  his  reverence  for  the  statues  of  the  gods  and 
of  the  Emperor  and  cursed  Christ,  was  released.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  summary  proceeding.  The  governor,  however,  took  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  more  precise  information  as  to  the 
rehgion  and  lives  of  the  Christians,  partly  from  those  who  denied 
Christianity,  and  partly  from  two  Christian  deaconesses  whom  he 
subjected  to  this  painful  examination.  But  none  of  them  had 
anything  to  tell  him  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  which  report 
accused  them ;  they  told  him  of  their  religious  assemblies,  their 
love-feasts,  their  adoration  of  Christ,  their  moral  principles.  Pliny 
wrote  that  he  had  discovered  nothing  in  the  confessions  of  the 
tortured  deaconesses  but  a  foolish  and  boundless  superstition. 
But,  A\4dely  as  it  had  spread,  he  hoped  to  uproot  it  by  severity 
against  those  who  persisted  in  it,  and  showing  favour  to  tliose  who 
I  renounced  it.     This  report  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  undoubtedly  shows 

more  knowledge  and  a  more  correct  view  of  Christianity  than 
what  is  said  by  Tacitus.  He  gave  credit  to  the  slanderous  reports 
of  the  vices  of  the  Christians,  while  Phny  does  not ;  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  they  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
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Christianity.  This  accusation  is  thenceforth  confined  to  the 
lower  classes ;  it  is  no  longer  repeated  by  contemporary  authors. 
But  Christianity  is  still  held  to  be  a  strange  and  absurd  superstition, 
and  tolerant  as  Imperial  Rome  was,  in  general,  of  superstition  of 
every  kind,  in  this  case  toleration  was  limited  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Christian  religion.  All  other  reUgious  usages  were  com- 
patible with  the  established  pubHc  worship ;  the  Christian  religion 
could  not  fail  to  be  opposed  to  it — ^the  Christians  were  enemies  of 
the  gods,  atheists.  Pliny  does  not  use  the  term,  but  it  is  really 
this  characteristic  which  makes  him  regard  them  as  enemies  of 
the  State;  they  refused  to  oflfer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  the 
Emperor,  and  such  defiance  must  be  put  down*  Trajan  himself 
formed  the  same  opinion.  In  his  reply  to  Pliny's  report  he 
approves  his  conduct,  and  adds  that  they  are  not  to  be  oflicially 
proceeded  against,  but  if  they  are  denoimced  and  refuse  to  recant 
their  Christianity  by  worship  of  the  national  gods  and  the  Emperor, 
they  are  to  be  punished.  He  evidently  considered  it  to  be  a 
comparatively  harmless  superstition,  a  delusion  which  might  be 
tolerated  so  long  as  it  could  be  ignored,  but  which  must  not  be 
indulged,  in  consequence  of  its  open  resistance  to  the  rehgion  and 
laws  of  the  State,  nor  left  impunished  when  brought  before  the 
courts  and  obstinately  persisted  in. 

Trajan's  mandate  to  Pliny  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
standard  by  which  the  relations  of  the  Roman  State  towards  Chris- 
tianity were  regulated,  and  the  views  which  dictated  it  remained  for 
a  long  period  unaltered.  While  among  the  people  the  old  hatred  of 
the  atheists  survived,  and  the  old  calumnies  retained  their  hold,  the 
new  religion  was  regarded  by  the  educated  as  one  of  the  many 
fiTiits  of  superstition  which  inundated  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
East ;  and  whether  it  was  regarded  with  lenience  or  severity,  as 
perilous  or  absurd,  its  followers  as  deceivers  or  deceived,  in  one 
thing  all  were  agreed,  that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  break  the 
laws  against  making  proselytes  and  against  unauthorized  societies. 
The  contumacy  which  the  Christians  showed  in  refusing  to  join 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  gods  must  be  put  an  end  to,  especially 
in  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  ideas,  the  established 
customs  were  inseparable  from  the  fulfilment  of  duties  towards 
the  State  and  its  rulers.  The  three  successors  of  Trajan,  and  the 
excellent  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  two  generations  later,  fonned 
the  same  opinion  of  the  Christians.  This  Emperor  was  one  of  the 
most  benign,  philanthropic,  and  conscientious  riders  who  ever 
adorned  a  throne.  He  was,  moreover,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  which  in  its  morals,  and  even  in  its  theology, 
wets  so  closely  allied  to  Christianity.  And  yet  in  his  reign  the 
Christians  were  subjected  to  persecutions  more  severe  than  oven 
under  Nero.    He  felt  compelled,  as  Roman  Emperor,  tq  protect 
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the  religion  of  the  State  from  its  prononnced  e 
of  a  school  which  was  content  to  place  phfl^ 
religioiLB  myths  on  an  equafity,  and  made  ten 
religion  by  the  most  extravagant  allegorizati 
comprehenaon  of  the  scruples  of  conacienc 
participation  in  heathen  wonhip  appear  to 
unpardonable  sia.  In  the  podtive  Christia 
could  not,  like  poetic  myths,  be  evaporated  ii 
philosophic  dogmas,  a  Karens  AureUus  cou] 
anything  more  than  Pliny  saw, — a  ''  foolish  anc 
tion ;''  nor  in  the  steadfastness  with  which  the 
to  them,  anything  but  a  stupid  obstinacy,  ori| 
and  bigotry,  and  perhaps  in  a  desire  to  exc 
this  is  just  what  he  says  in  the  only  passage 
in  which  he  mentions  the  Christians  (xL  3) : 
man  should  be  ready  to  die  at  any  time,  but  ^ 
boasting ;  from  reasonable  conviction,  ^  not  g 
like  the  Christians."'  So  little  did  the  devo 
Christian  martyrs  overcome  the  prejudices  of  \ 
Aurelius  doubtless  pitied  the  Christians  who  ^ 
his  orders,  since  he  so  often  tells  us  that  pity  i 
that  befits  the  wise  man  in  view  of  the  fol 
men ;  but  he  judged  that,  for  the  sake  of  th 
public  order,  he  could  not  restrain  the  arm  of  j 
he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  not  to  justice  they 
to  political  laws  and  interests  which  were  in 
natural  law  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Since  even  a  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  a 
biassed  opinion  of  Christianity,  this  will  not  b' 
so  entirely  wanting  in  religious  interests,  and 
ciation  of  religious  life  and  motives,  as  his 
satirist  Lucian.  A  man  of  the  world,  half  see 
could  not  possibly  regard  Christianity  as  anyt 
follies  and  fancies  of  which  the  age  was  s< 
mentions  it  in  connection  \^'ith  them.  In  his 
Peregrinus,  who  had  publicly  burnt  himself  ^1 
in  A.D.  165,  he  relates  that  this  eccentric  man 
days  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Christian 
gained  a  high  standing  among  them,  had  bee 
faith,  but  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty ;  anc 
to  give  his  opinions  of  the  Christians.  He  da 
sort  of  contemptuous  pity,  as  poor  simple 
persuaded  by  the  foxmders  of  their  sect  th 
for  ever,  and  that  if  they  would  only  deny  th 
worship  instead  that  crucified  SopUst  and  U 
laws,  they  were  all  brethren.     He  was  well  ai 
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with  which  the  Christians  died,  the  joy  with  which  they  made  any 
sacrifice  for  their  faith.  But  this  heroism  and  selfHsacrifice  had  no 
value  in  his  eyes,  being  based  on  notions  so  fanatical.  Their 
euperstition,  he  says,  makes  the  Christians  tJie  prey  of  every 
impostor  who  knows  how  to  work  upon  it ;  and  while  he  sees  no 
serious  danger  in  it  to  the  eKisting  order  of  things,  he  is  equally 
destitute  of  any  vision  of  the  historical  importance  and  intrinsic 
value  of  the  new  faith.  He  speaks  of  it  hi  the  superficial  tone  of 
a  man  who  is  too  well  convinced  of  its  unimportance  to  think  it 
wart-h  while  to  inform  himself  further  about  it. 

Lucian*8  friend,  the  Platonist,  Celsus,  regarded  Cliristianity  in 
a  far  more  serious  light.  His  knowledge  of  it  is  also  far  more 
profound.  In  *'  The  Tme  Word,*'  which  he  addressed  to  the 
ChristiaDS  between  A.D,  178  and  180,  he  shows  an  acquaintance 
with  their  doctrines  and  documents  in  which  he  is  quite  alone 
among  the  oppouenti*  of  Cliristianity  till  we  come  to  Porphyry. 
Still,  his  verdict  is  not  less  severe  than  that  of  lois  predecessors. 
Even  though  he  does  not  deny  that  there  is  some  tmth  in  the 
Jewish  Christian  doctiines,  this  gives  Christianity  but  little  advan- 
tage in  his  eyes.  As  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Alexandrians  made 
the  heathen  sages  the  disciples  of  Jewish  revelation,  the  Greek 
philosopher  made  the  Jews  and  Christians  plagiarists  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Greeks.  The  good  that  is  found  amongst  them  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Hellenes,  and  from  the  nations 
whose  gods  they  despised.  But  they  have  not  made  a  good  use 
of  this  foreign  good ;  they  have  misunderstood  and  distorted 
the  doctrines  they  have  appropriated,  and  mixed  them  up  with 
superstitious  fancies  and  fictions  of  all  sorts.  Celsus  believes 
everything  about  the  ancestors  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews,  which 
their  heathen  foes  had  been  saying  about  them  for  centuries  ;  he 
believes  all  the  calumnies  about  the  founder  of  Chiistianity  and 
Lis  disciples,  which  the  hatred  of  their  compatriots  had  circulated 
in  much  the  same  form  as  we  find  them  in  the  later  Talmudic 
writings*  Jesus  was,  according  to  the  well-known  iJewish  fable, 
not  only  of  humble  but  disreputable  parentage ;  in  Egypt  he  learnt 
the  arts  of  a  magician  and  conjuror;  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  he  gave  himself  out  for  a  worker  of  miracles  and  for  the 
Son  of  God  loDg  foretold,  and  invented  the  Gospel  stories  of  his 
birth.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  around  him  a  few  followers 
from  among  the  lowest  rabble,  with  whom  he  went  about  the 
country,  not  doing  anything  more  than  other  magicians  had  done, 
or  achie%'ing more  success.  Being  betrayed  by  his  own  friends,  ho 
eufiercd  death  for  his  ciimes,  and  liis  disciples  afterwards  carried  on 
the  imposture.  They  pereisted  that  he  was  a  God  and  the  Son  of 
God,  ascribed  miracles  to  him  wliich  he  had  never  performed,  put 
prophecies   of  his  death  and  resurrection  into   his   mouthy  and 
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invented  the  fable  of  his  resurrection  after  the  pattern  of  heathen 
myths,  but  without  adducing  any  credible  proof  of  it.  Christianity 
is,  therefore,  fr#m  the  beginning,  not  only  a  worthless  innovation 
but  a  tissue  of  Ues ;  the  "  Sophist,"  as  Lucian  calls  its  founder, 
now  becomes  a  conjuror,  whose  magic  arts  the  Platonist  will  not 
dispute,  though  he  will  not  admit  that  he  is  anything  but  a  good- 
for-nothing  impostor.  And,  according  to  Celsus,  the  character  of 
the  Christian  reUgion  accords  with  its  origin.  So  far  as  it  devi- 
ates from  what  had  long  before  been  acknowledged  as  truth,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  compound  of  superstition  and  imposture.  In  order 
that  tliey  may  worship  the  highest  God  alone,  the  Jews  and 
Christians  refuse  all  reverence  to  the  other  divinities.  As  if  it 
behoved  the  highest  God  to  interfere  immediately  and  personally 
in  the  material  world ;  as  if  he  had  not  his  servants  and  instru- 
ments by  whom  he  rules  the  world  and  in  whom  he  will  be 
honoured — ^those  divinities  whose  glory  we  admire,  those  demons 
whose  invisible  rule  is  continually  about  us,  whose  favour  we  have 
good  reason  to  secure  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  And  while  the 
Christians  refuse  the  honours  due  to  the  greatest  of  created  beings, 
while  they  will  not  admit  that  Hercules  and  ^sculapius  have 
been  deified,  they  themselves  adore  as  a  God  a  conjuror  who  died 
a  shameful  death.  They  assert  that  it  was  he  whose  coming  was 
foretold  by  Jewish  prophets,  although  his  teachings  are  opposed 
to  the  Jewish  laws.  They  call  him  a  son  of  God,  forgetting  that 
they  thereby  ascribe  to  the  God  whose  son  he  was  things  unw^orthy 
of  the  Deity,  just  as  much  as  the  Hellenic  myths.  They  make 
God  come  down  to  men,  ill  as  it  comports  with  His  unchangeable- 
ness  and  perfection.  How  absurd,  again,  are  their  anthropomorphic 
representations  of  the  Deity;  their  stories  of  the  creation,  the  fall, 
the  flood,  and  the  patriarchs;  their  doctrine  of  the  devil  who  slays 
the  Son  of  God,  and  of  Antichrist  whom  he  has  to  fear  as  a  rival ; 
their  expectation  of  the  return  of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  fire,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body — a  notion  which  can  only 
be  entei-tained  by  sensual  people  I  What  an  arrogant  notion  of 
the  Christians  that  the  world  is  created  for  them  only,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  world  they  alone  will  continue  to  Uve  in  new 
bodies,  while  everybody  else  will  be  burnt  in  the  fire  I  Such  a 
rehgion  is  truly  only  fit  for  the  ignorant,  to  w^hom  the  Christians 
for  the  most  part  are  confined ;  whoever  expects  to  find  credence 
for  such  things  must  look  for  it  among  artisans  and  slaves,  women 
and  children,  sinful  and  wicked  people,  and  must  exclude  all  the 
learned  and  educated  from  his  community. 

But  perverse  as  all  this  may  be,  it  might  be  more  easily  tolerated 
if  the  Christians  were  only  following  the  faith  of  their  forefatherSi 
if  they  had  the  excuse  of  its  being  their  national  religion.  As  it 
is  impossible  that  all  the  various  nations  should  worship  tho  Deity 
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in  the  same  way,  it  is  best  that  every  one  should  worship  in  the 
way  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  tutelar  genii  of  his  country.  This  is  the  case  Avith  the  Jews, 
absurd  as  the  national  pride  is  with  which  they  look  down  upon 
all  other  reUgions  and  think  their  own  the  only  true  one.  But  the 
Christians  have  not  even  this  excuse.  Originally  apostates  from 
Judaism,  they  are  now  a  medley  of  renegades  from  other  nations, 
and  are  spht  up  into  innumerable  parties  among  themselves.  And 
with  this  the  reproach  is  connected  with  which  Celsus  closes  his 
controversy  with  the  Christians — their  indiflFerence  to  the  Roman 
State  and  its  welfare.  They  will  not  liave  anything  to  do  with 
public  worship,  and  neither  do  they  concern  themselves  with  the 
public  interest.  The  enmity  to  the  human  race  with  which  Tacitus 
reproaches  them  meeta  us  again  here  under  the  more  definite  form 
of  want  of  patriotism. 

This  polemical  treatise  of  Celsus  clearly  shows  why  the  better 
educated  classes  among  his  Greek  and  Roman  contemporaries 
would,  as  a  rule,  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  Christian  reUgion, 
even  when  they  were  somewhat  better  acquainted  vn&i  it.  They 
could  not  take  to  it  because  it  originated  in  a  sphere,  and  pre- 
supposed a  way  of  thinking,  entirely  different  from  their  own. 
Christianity  was  a  reUgion  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden:  to 
him  who  was  ill-treated  and  set  at  nought  in  this  world  compen- 
sation was  promised  in  another ;  to  him  who  was  oppressed  by  a 
feeling  of  moral  weakness  and  guilt  it  offered  to  restore  peace  of 
mind  by  the  gospel  of  reconciliation,  to  raise  him  into  a  Hberty 
and  joy  in  moral  aspiration  hitherto  unknown.  But  those  things 
which  had  been  the  dehght  of  the  Greek  and  the  pride  of  the 
Roman,  it  coimted  as  the  glories  of  this  world,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  established.  The  more 
deeply  a  man  was  grounded  in  the  culture  of  the  classic  nations, 
the  more  uncongenial  must  these  views  have  been  to  him ;  the 
more  he  valued  his  culture,  the  less  was  he  disposed  to  exchange 
it  for  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  barbarians  of  Palestine.  While 
on  the  other  hand  the  fewer  of  these  good  things  had  fallen  to  a 
man's  lot,  and  the  more  he  belonged  to  the  pariahs  of  ancient  and 
aristocratic  civilization,  the  more  strongly  must  he  have  been 
attracted  to  a  faith  which  made  him  at  once  a  member  on  equal 
terms  with  the  rest,  who  in  part  shared  with  him  the  highest 
good  at  once  in  their  moral  and  religious  life,  and  in  part  held  out 
a  sure  hope  of  it  in  future.  Such  an  one  would  easily  get  over 
those  points  in  the  new  teaching  which  were  repugnaut  to  the 
educated.  Large  as  might  be  the  demands  made  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  supematuralism  on  the  faith  of  its  votaries,  in  comparison 
with  the  mythology  of  the  popular  religion,  Christian  dogmatics 
bore  so  rational  a  stamp,  and  the  change  from  polytheism  to 
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monotheism  was  in  itself  so  great  an  advance,  that  the  moet  do^ 
matic  Christian,  the  man  most  crednlous  of  miracles,  could  at  once 
look  down,  as  a  person  of  superior  enlightenment,  upon  heatlieii 
superstitions.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  been  led  by  pfailosopliy 
to  renounce  this  superstition,  did  not  require  CSuisliamty  to  aid 
him  in  doing  so,  and  it  could  not  therefore  gain  him  over  in  that 
way ;  while  all  the  doctrines  which  owed  their  origin  to  Jewirii 
revelation  as  such,  or  were  a  sequel  to  it,  would  inevitably  be 
repugnant  to  a  disciple  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  of  Epicums  or  Zeno, 
and  would  only  excite  ridicule  or  be  subjected  to  serious  refuta- 
tion. K  we  consider  further  the  undisguised  aversion  and  hostility 
of  the  Christians  to  the  heathen  government,  and  how  they  with- 
drew as  far  as  possible  from  all  co-operation  with  it,  it  becomes 
the  more  inteUigible  that  it  was  just  the  more  educated  portion 
of  the  population,  the  men  of  political  insight,  who  perceived  a 
danger  in  Christianity  to  which  the  lower  classes,  minors  in  a 
political  sense,  were  partly  indifferent  and  partly  blind,  and  that 
far-seeing  governments,  imbued  with  the  political  instincts  of 
Rome,  should  try  to  check  the  spread  of  a  religion  which  most  sap 
the  vital  forces  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

For  Christianity  and  humanity  it  was  well  that  these  poHtical 
sentiments  did  not  constantly  assert  themselves  on  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars.  Although  it  was  a  great  exaggeration  to  say  of  the 
Christians,  as  Celsus  did,  that  only  one  and  another  of  them  were 
still  wandering  about,  and  that  they  were  in  constant  danger  of 
prosecution,  the  rigid  measures  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against  them 
seem  for  the  time  to  have  met  with  considerable  success.  But 
the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Marcomans,  which,  after  A.D.  178, 
demanded  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  must  have  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  Christians,  and  after  the  Emperor  had  died  in  camp 
at  Vienna  in  a.d.  180,  the  Christian  Church  under  his  successors 
enjoyed  seventy  ycai-s  of  rest,  which  was  not  disturbed  till  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  by  the  severe  persecution  for  a  few 
years  under  Decius  and  Valerian.  The  followers  of  Christ  in- 
creased so  greatly  during  this  period,  their  mode  of  life  and 
worship  emerged  so  completely  from  its  previous  obscurity,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  laws  against  unauthorized  religions,  they  had 
become  a  power  which  had  to  be  taken  account  of,  or  at  any  rate 
to  be  recognized  as  a  fact.  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  pubUc 
opinion  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  towards  Christianity  was  in- 
evitably influenced  by  it.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  secret  excesses 
of  the  Christians  after  they  became  more  generally  known.  Hatred 
of  the  enemies  of  the  gods  became  appeased  in  time,  as  people 
had  become  more  accustomed  to  see  Oriental  divinities  filling  a 
large  place  beside  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  only 
in  the  religion  of  individuals,  but  even  in  public  worship.     The 
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averfiion  of  the  heathen  to  Cliristianity  of  course  continued; 
jealousy  could  but  be  fostered  by  its  successes.  But  the  professors 
of  a  religion  who  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  empire  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  "enemies  of  the  human 
race  f  and  even  political  distrust  gradually  disappeared  to  so 
large  an  extent  that  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  many 
Christians  served  in  the  army,  were  entrusted  with  positions  of 
command,  important  pohtical  offices,  and  places  at  court. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  attacks  upon  Christianity  took 
a  different  form.  After  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  last 
Jeamed  champion  of  polytheism  arose  in  the  neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy. But  decidedly  as  it  was  opposed  to  Christian  doctrine,  up 
to  the  sixth  century*,  and  long  after  it  had  gained  its  outward 
victories,  the  neo-Platonists  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  there 
was  some  tnith  in  these  doctrines.  The  Christian  religion  had 
gained  so  much  by  its  successes  and  its  obvious  moral  eflect  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  regarded  simply  as  an  imposture  or  a  product 
of  superstition  by  serious  and  trath-loving  opponents,  such  as  the 
neo-PIatonists  mostly  were.  They  even  recognized  in  it  a  kernel 
of  trutli,  round  which  doubtless  much  error  and  imposture  had 
grown.  The  founder  of  Christianity,  said  these  neo-Platoniste, 
was  a  good  and  wise  man,  but  his  disciples  had  distorted  liis 
doctrine.  It  was  they  who  first  gave  out  that  Christ  was  a  God, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  him  as  opposed  to  the  popular 
deities.  He  himself  had  worshipped  these  gods,  and  with  theu'aid, 
by  means  of  magic  arte,  had  worked  the  miracles,  the  reality  of 
which  the  philosophers  did  not  dispute  ;  but  he  did  not  therefore 
claim  to  be  more  than  a  man,  as  other  sages  were  on  w*hom  the 
gods  had  confened  similar  powers. 

From  this  point  of  \dew,  Fhilostratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonins 
of  Tyana,  about  A.D,  230,  had,  without  naming  Christ,  compared 
the  Gospel  representation  of  him  with  the  neo-Pythagorean  ideal 
of  a  Hellenic  philosopher  and  prophet;  and  his  disciple,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Sevenis,  placed  a  statue  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  side  by  side  with  Orpheus  and  Abraham,  Pythagoras  and 
ApoUonius,  in  his  private  chapel.  It  was  on  similar  as^imiptions 
that,  half  a  century  later,  the  neo-Platonist  Porphyry  proceeded  in 
that  famous  polemical  treatise  against  the  Cliristians  which  their 
hatred  caused  them  so  effectually  to  destroy  that  only  isolated  indi- 
cations of  its  contents  have  corno  down  to  us.  We  learn  from  these 
fragments  that  Porphyry,  a  learned  man,  skilled  in  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, chose  just  such  points  for  his  attack  as  have  in  more  recent 
times  been  selected  by  the  opponents  of  supernatural  religion. 
He  askedf  with  a  Reiraarus,  w4iy  had  not  Christ  appeared  before*  if 
salvation  depended  upon  him  ?  He  thought  it  incomprehensible 
that  the  Chiistians  should  reject  sacrifice,  when  God  himself  had 
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enjoined  it  on  the  Jews.  In  the  oft-discussed  contest  between 
Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  he  saw  a  proof  that  a  faith  over  which 
its  most  enlightened  advocates  disputed  must  be  based  upon  a 
fiction.  He  accused  even  Jesus  of  dissimulation,  because  he  said 
he  was  not  going  to  the  feast  in  Jerasalem,  and  afterwards  went.* 
He  stumbled  at  many  of  the  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
rightly  enough  would  not  permit  the  Jews  to  get  over  them  by 
allegoric  interpretations.  With  keen  eye  he  detected  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  book  of  Daniel  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  gave  reasons  for  it  which  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  force  to  this  day.  He  doubtless  raised  many  objections  that 
Christian  theologians  of  the  present  day  would  not  be  able  to 
refute.  But  there  is  no  tradition  that  he  passed  a  verdict  on 
Christianity  as  a  whole  so  reproachful  and  adverse  as  Celsus  did  in 
his  day ;  and,  taking  into  account  the  attitude  generally  assumed 
towards  it  by  the  neo-Platonist  school,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
only  regarded  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  mode  of 
worship,  and  the  Christian  as  a  revolt  against  that  divine  ordinance 
that  eveiy  nation  should  worship  the  gods  according  to  its  own 
traditions. 

This  is  not  maintained  even  by  Hierocles,  who  was  of  the  same 
school,  although  a  chief  share  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  last  attempt 
made  by  the  Roman  State  to  suppress  Christianity  by  force  for 
many  years,  by  the  severe  persecution  under  Diocletian,  after 
A.D.  303.  In  a  treatise  against  the  Christians,  this  neo-Platonist 
compared  the  founder  of  Christianity  with  the  fabulous  picture  of 
the  neo-Platonist  saint,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  as  it  had  been  drawn 
by  Philostratus.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  Christians  need  not 
take  their  Jesus  for  a  God  on  account  of  the  fcAv  miracles  he  had 
perforaied,  and  that  the  heathen  judged  far  more  rightly  of 
Apollonius,  Pythagoras,  and  others,  far  greater  workera  of  rairacles 
than  Christ,  in  regarding  them  as  men  beloved  by  the  gods.  But 
he  branded  the  Apostles  as  impostors,  because  they  had  adorned 
the  deeds  of  their  Master  with  silly  stories,  while  those  of 
Apollonius  were  handed  down  by  credible  witnesses.  Even 
tliis  enemy  of  Christ  does  not  dispute  his  greatness  as  a  man, 
nor  even  his  prophetic  character ;  it  is  only  his  divinity  that  he 
assails. 

It  is  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  that  we  find 
heathen  polemics  recurring  to  the  tone  against  Christianity  'with 
which  they  had  begun.  It  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  the 
religion  of  the  State  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine,  and  its 
adherents  before  long  began  to  suppress  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods  with  the  same  violence  which  had  been  employed  to  put 
down  Christianity.     If  heathen  governments  had  commanded  the 
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Christians  under  pain  of  death  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  these 
sacrifices  were  now  forbidden  by  the  same  penalties ;  if  the  heathen 
mob  had  raged  against  the  Christians,  the  Christian  rabble  were 
now  set  on  those  who  would  not  part  with  their  ancient  deities ; 
if  it  had  formerly  been  necessary  to  renounce  Christianity  to  be 
promoted  at  court  and  in  the  army,  it  was  now  necessary  to  adopt 
it  for  the  same  reasons.  But  Christianity  had  possessed  vitaUty 
enough  to  resist  all  the  allurements  and  terrors  of  poUtical  power; 
heathenism,  on  the  contrary,  proved  so  rotten  under  their  altered 
relations,  that  fifty  years  after  Constantino's  first  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, its  adherents  were  in  the  minority,  their  ranks  thinned  more 
and  more,  and  they  were  soon  only  to  be  found  among  the 
uneducated  populace  in  the  coimtiy,  among  the  upper  classes  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  the  learned  men  and  philosophers  who 
could  not  separate  the  worship  of  the  ancient  divinities  from 
classic  culture. 

It  was  only  natural  that  this  triumph  of  a  foe  whom  they  had 
never  cecused  to  hate  and  despise,  that  the  severity  with  which 
the  trixmiph  was  turned  to  account,  that  the  repulsive  spectacle  of 
a  nominal  Christianity,  spiritual  ambition,  and  fierce  controversy, 
wliich  the  new  Imperial  Church  at  once  offered,  should  deeply 
embitter  the  subject  party.  Under  Julian's  short  reign  (a.d.  361 
— 363),  there  was  a  prospect  of  once  more  subjecting  the  foe. 
But  the  restoration  of  heathenism,  projected  by  this  Emperor, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  neophyte  but  in  utter  misconception  of 
the  age,  could  but  have  failed,  even  if  his  speedy  death  had  not 
put  an  end  to  it.  JuUan  had  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
amongst  his  predecessors  and  relations  imder  its  worst  form.  He 
had  personally  suffered  from  their  jealous  despotism.  Brought  up 
a  Christian,  he  had  been  obUged  to  profess  this  rehgion  when  he 
had  already  adopted  the  neo-Platonist  philosophy.  It  was  a 
cherished  project  with  him  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
deities  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  But  he  did  not  wish  to 
effect  it  by  force ;  this  was  forbidden  by  his  principles,  his  noble 
sentiments,  his  respect  for  justice,  and,  finally,  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  the  forces  at  his  command  were  not  equal 
to  the  task.  The  severest  measure  which  he  took  against  the 
Christians  was  to  forbid  them  to  receive  pubUc  instruction  in 
ancient  literature.  But  this  ruler,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
philosophy  and  learning  and  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  speak, 
could  not  refrain  from  writing  against  them.  In  his  seven  books 
against  the  Christians,  which  we  know  from  CjnnPs  reply,  and  in 
his  letters,  all  the  ill-humour  and  contempt  which  had  been 
accumulating  in  his  mind  for  years  find  expression  ;  and  this  was 
increased  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Christians  resisted  his 
measures  for  converting  them.   The  "  Galileans,"  as  he  contemptu- 
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oudy  calls  them  in  hie  edicts,  are  to  him,  as  to  Celsus,  people  who 
have  departed  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  in  order  to  constrnct 
a  new  religion  out  of  the  worst  elements  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism. They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eternal  gods« 
whose  laws  encompass  them,  in  order  that  they  might  worship  a 
dead  Jew  instead,  and,  ^^th  him,  tie  tombs  and  bones  of  other 
dead  men,  with  which,  even  in  those  days,  there  was  fetichism 
enough.  Neither  will  they  listen  to  Nature  and  her  laws ;  they 
appeal  to  the  will  of  God  rather  than  to  any  other  authority,  as  if 
it  could  ever  be  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nor  will  they 
understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  nations  to  have  tJie  same 
religion,  and  that  it  is  just  because  they  are  assigned  to  different 
divinities  that  nations  differ  so  much  in  their  character  and  gifts. 
But  they  have  no  national  worship  themselves ;  they  follow  the 
teaching  of  those  deceitful  sectarians,  the  Apostles,  and  have  not 
even  left  this  alone.  How  little  this  teaching  is  good  for  is 
obvious  enough  ;  for  everything  great  and  beautiful  in  the  world* 
all  noble  deeds  and  all  eminent  men,  have,  as  Juhan  believee, 
sprang  out  of  heathendom.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  barbarism, 
and  it  can  only  produce  barbarians,  men  of  servile  minds. 

Thus  do  heathen  polemics  against  Christianity  finally  return  to 
the  same  point  of  view  from  which  they  set  out.  But  these 
polemics  had  not  hindered  its  advance,  and  it  was  a  still  more 
vain  hope  that  they  could  wrest  the  victory  out  of  its  hands. 
When  Cyril  wrote  his  ten  books  against  Julian,  the  last  hope  of 
heathenism  in  the  Roman  empire  had  sunk  into  the  grave  witli 
him.  Even  the  written  attacks  against  the  Christians  gradually 
diminished,  although  many  particular  doctrines  were  for  a  long 
time  discussed  between  Christian  and  heathen  philosophers. 

It  was  not  till  recent  centuries  that  these  polemics  have  been 
revived*  Modern  opponents  of  Christianity  have  repeated  many 
of  the  reproaches  with  which  Celsus  and  Porphyry  once  assailed 
it,  little  as  they  could  adopt  their  point  of  view  as  a  whole.  In 
many  of  these  reproaches,  some  who  are  far  from  being  in  piinciple 
hostile  to  Christianity,  have  perceived  some  tnith,  and  have  en* 
deavoured  to  reconstruct  it  so  as  to  shield  it  from  them.  These 
parallels,  however*  cannot  be  pursued  further  here.  Our  purpose 
has  been  to  indicate  how  the  contest  of  heathenism  with  Christi- 
anity, and  the  varying  attitudes  of  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
reflected  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  view  of  our  readers  this  aspect  of  the  pecuharities  and  motive 
of  that  world-wide  movement  out  of  which  modem  society  and 
its  civilization  have  arisen,  with  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
religion. 
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Addreu  before  the  Social  Science  Aatodation,  Section  of 

Art.    By  Professor  Potntir. 
Address  to  the  Oxford  Art  School.    By  the  Her.  MARK 

Pattisox. 
Minute*  qf  Proceedings  at  the  Distribution  of  Prize*  to 

the  Art  Student*,  hf  H.R.n.  The  Prineeu  Louise,  on 

Tuesday,  30rA  Februarff,  1677,  in  the  Lecture  Theeltre^ 

South  Kensington  Museum. 


SEVERAL  addresses  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
art,  by  various  persons  well  entitled  to  express  an  opinion,  in 
the  Times  and  other  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Professor 
Poynter  hew  addressed  the  Social  Science  Congress ;  the  Rev.  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College  has  spoken  in  Oxford ;  and  Lord  Gran- 
ville has  followed,  in  a  not  unnatural  tone  of  deprecation.  And 
Mr.  Wallis  of  South  Kensington,  in  an  address  at  Manchester, 
has  shown  with  force  and  justice  what  important  work  has 
been  done  since  1850  or  thereabouts.  There  is  no  use  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  a  leading  feature,  if  not  the  whole  sub- 
stance, of  the  two  former  addresses,  was  regret,  faithfully  ex- 
pressed or  significantly  suggested,  at  the  present  state  of 
popular  art  throughout  the  country.  A  good  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  graphic  sciences  (we  really  prefer  this  term  because 
the  spirit  of  art,  to  our  thinking,  is  not  a  matter  of  instruction, 
though  its  grammar  and  technique  be  taught  scientifically)  began 
its  work  about  thirty  years  ago.  Art-education  began  on  almost 
gratuitous  terms  for  the  sake  of  our  manufacturers  ;  and  it 
has  produced  a  number  of  not  intolerable  patterns  and  copies. 
The  complaint  is  that  it  has  not  popularized  originaUty  of  design, 
or  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national  love  of  beauty,  which 
irregularly,  but  with  certainty,  throws  up  original  workmen.  It 
has  succeeded  in  the  commercial  sense,  and  too  well,  for  its  vast 
multiplication  of  copies,  or  variations  more  or  less  ingenious  on 
borrowed  ideas,  has  overborne  original  production.  Ably  con- 
ducted artHSchools  have  done  their  work  in  ministering  to  our 
commerce  ;  but  commerce  is  still  everything,  because  people 
really  care  for  nothing  else,  and  at  last  it  is  discovered  in  this 
country  to  be  antagonistic  to  art  for  that  reason. 
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It  may  be  right  that  leaders  in  knowledge,  when  they  review 
their  own  period,  and  are  addressing  mixed  audiences  of  students, 
experts,  and  outsiders,  should  assume  a  tone  which,  as  Mr.  Pattison 
correctly  observed,  approaches  that  of  pessimism.  He  doubtless 
added  some  unreported  words  of  comfort  to  the  staff  and  pupils  of 
the  Oxford  Art-school,  whom  he  was  exhorting,  and  who  appear 
by  their  report  to  have  done  a  fair  year's  work.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  put  successful  teachers  and  painstaking  pupils  and  their  friends 
in  the  position  of  whipping-boys,  to  be  lashed  for  the  insensibility 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  clerical  error,  and  we  cannot 
think  the  Rector's  observations  unjust,  as  he  evidently  meant  to 
address  them  urbi  et  orbi.  Professor  Poynter's  discourse  is  to  the 
same  purpose.  Leaders  are  meant  to  get  their  followers  on.  They 
have  a  right  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done  next,  if  possible, 
rather  than  to  dwell  exultingly  on  what  is  accomplished.  It  is 
their  best  course  to  find  all  the  fault  which  can  reasonably  be 
found  with  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  for  doing  this  with 
insight  and  faithfulness  both  the  Rector  and  Professor  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider 
how  far  our  admitted  failure  in  the  spirit  of  fine  art  turns  on  our 
Dfiedahan  skill  in  mechanically  multiplying  objects  of  art.  It  must 
be  so  in  some  sense,  for  to  make  a  thing  common  is  to  vulgarize  it, 
and  a  good  pattern  or  colour  does  unquestionably  lose  its  value 
when  we  see  it  everywhere,  more  especially  when  it  is  ill-copied  and 
stupidly  adapted.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see,  nearly  reduces  Pro- 
fessor Poynter  to  despair.  He  says,  and  it  is  a  crucial  instance,  that 
it  is  no  use  sending  the  Castellani  jewels  to  Birmingham  to  improve 
the  taste  of  the  jewellers,  because  "  the  only  result  would  be  the 
cribbing  a  few  of  the  forms  to  produce  a  novelty,  and  the  executing 
them  in  a  coarse  and  barbarous  manner." 

This  remark  is  a  perfectly  sound  one ;  and  our  two  lecturers 
have  done  us  all  the  more  service,  because  to  every  thoughtful 
reader  they  thus  establish  by  practical  and  unmistakable  example, 
the  connection  between  art  and  morality.  For  instance,  Birming- 
ham jewellery  is  false ;  those  who  wear  it  are  guilty  of  foolish 
equivocation ;  the  object  is  bad,  therefore  you  cannot  make  the 
work  honourable,  or  enlist  the  workman's  honour  in  its  favour. 
Coarse  and  mindless  it  always  must  be,  because  no  good  gold- 
smith likes  making  shams  in  base  metal.  In  this  case  we  have 
not  only  mechanical  multiplication  of  copies  to  deal  with,  but 
multiplication  for  a  base  and  immoral  purpose ;  the  consumer  and 
producer  are  in  fact  both  wrong.  Mechanical  copying  may 
vulgarize  good  ideas,  but  we  have  to  consider  what  there  is  in 
the  producer  and  consumer  which  evolves  the  vulgarity.  A  moral 
fault  or  weakness  is  evidenced  by  a  low  taste,  in  this  vast  class 
of  instances.    Why  do  people  order  bad  art-imitations,  of  which 
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Brummagem  jewellery  is  the  worst  known  form  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  distressingly  bad  taste  ?  To  endure  sham  without 
shame  indicates  both  moral  and  intellectual  frailty  :  we  are 
neither  trained  nor  taught,  we  are  neither  informed  nor  edu- 
cated, as  we  might  be,  and  we  trust  shall  be.  For  buyer 
and  producer,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing;  but  practically  the 
latter  must  have  his  training  first.  That  is  in  nature.  He  can 
only  learn  better  choice  by  personal  study  of  nature,  till  he 
can  see  real  types  of  beauty,  and  know  them  with  delight 
when  he  does  see  them.  Our  future  art  or  graphic  education,  if 
it  is  to  be  made  better,  can  only  be  so  when  the  buyer  makes 
the  workman  study  natural  fonns  for  his  enjoyment,  having 
himself  learnt  enough  of  them  to  appreciate  the  workman's 
rendering.  Individuality  and  originaUty  are  the  great  want, — 
Messrs.  Poynter  and  Pattison  repeat  and  imply  it  continually, — and 
Nature  is  the  storehouse  of  original  idea,  and  personal  contact 
with  her  the  source  of  individuality. 

Many  forms  of  mechanical  multiplication  are  opposed  to  high 
or  fine  art.  Our  first  real  question  is,  ^Vhat  chance  has  the 
artistic  spirit,  where  it  exists  in  the  workman,  of  developing  itself 
through  (or  in  spite  of)  the  mechanical  labour  of  commercial  art? 
Our  next  is.  What  hope  is  there  of  developing  artistic  spirit,  or 
taste  for  natural  beauty,  in  patrons  and  producers  simultaneously, 
or  in  the  producer  first  ?  For  though  demand  creates  supply  on 
the  commercial  scale,  you  must  have  original  works  of  art  to  be 
seen  in  the  first  instance,  before  they  can  be  demanded.  The  true 
artist-workman  educates  his  customers  more  than  their  demand 
educates  him.  Public  patronage  does  not  create  a  demand  for  good 
work.  Some  original  workman  begins  with  it ;  he  has  followers  w*ho 
work  with  him  ;  they  find  a  market ;  the  better  part  of  the  public 
begins  to  admire,  and  takes,  as  it  must,  what  it  can  get  of  their 
work.  The  less  honest  part  of  the  public  tries  to  make  money 
out  of  them  by  imitation,  or  to  gain  credit  for  artistic  taste  by 
buying  the  sham  article. 

Can  the  taste  for  natural  beauty  be  at  all  ministered  to  by 
mechanical  means  ?  Without  that  taste  you  cannot  have  art ; 
as  soon  as  you  bring  it  to  the  mechanic  you  raise  him  into  the 
artist, — "  you  begin,"  as  the  Rector  says,  "  to  refine  the  habits  and 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  worfanan,  opening  to  him  new 
thoughts  and  new  recreations  of  imknown  value  and  delight." 
And  as  with  him,  so  with  the  people.  J£  any  form  of  mechanical 
multiplication  can  really  popularize  any  knowledge  of  or  taste  for 
beauty,  there  is  hope,  and  the  whole  thing  must  not  be  condemned. 
Therefore,  practically  speaking,  can  anything  be  done  to  remedy 
the  vices  of  our  mechanical  system  of  multiplication?  We  shall 
come  to  our  own  little  scheme  or  dodge  at  the  end  of  this  paper ; 
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but  there  is  something  between*  and  we  do  not  consider  it  infal- 
lible, even  if  the  reader  gets  to  it. 

In  the  fii^t  place,  for  the  word  *'  mechanical/*  In  its  bad  8en«6^ 
in  art,  it  is  appHed  to  work  done  ^vithout  that  touch,  or  combined 
intellectual  and  delightful  action  of  hand  and  eye,  which  con- 
etitutes  the  true  workman.  Artist  and  craftsman  are  nearly  the 
same;  they  both  dehght  in  their  handling;  in  an  important  eense^ 
the  love  of  doing  w^ell,  or  of  well-doing,  is  the  soul  of  the  tiling. 
The  expression  "  cunning  (or  kenning)  hand/*  expresses  the  true 
source  of  workmanHke  pleasure,  in  the  simultaneous  use  of  her 
matchless  instruments  of  sight  and  touch  by  the  souL  Thd 
Rector  did  me  the  honour  to  quote  a  few  remarks  of  mine  on^ 
this  point,*  and  I  venture  to  refer  to  them  here  by  way  of 
quotation. 

'*  The  temi  '  workman '  is  falling  out  of  ose.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  ^Oij 
for  it  just  expresses  tliat  wLicb  artist  and  artisan  have  in  common.  Thai 
term  '  mechaiik-al,*  when  iisefi  in  its  disparaging  sense,  reailj  meani| 
Bouile^s,  Them  is  a  dynainirjil  |x>\ver  in  man,  as  well  as  an  organic  frame  ;] 
and  the  former,  wimtever  it  is,  has  a  mysterious  preC43dence  of  tbo  latter. 
We  apply  this  word  mechaoical  tu  conapicaouR  absence  of  the  soul,  aa  we 
take  leave  to  call  the  dynamic  i^ower  ;  and  it  then  denotes  want  of  ener/^y^ j 
spirit,  soul,  Geist^  and  the  eajoyment  which  tbey  all  imply.  Some  w»»rlt' 
coijveys  a  painful  idea  of  a  man's  time  and  life  l>ein^  employed,  \\  •• 

best  part  of  him  is  not  put  into  his  work,  or  called  into  exertion,  or 
developed.*' 

*^  What  is  the  precondition,"  says  Mr.  Pattison,  **  of  the  con- 
centration  of  thought  which  art  requires?  It  is  taking  pleasure 
in  what  we  are  doing.  The  artistic  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  enjoyment, 
of  rejoicing  in  the  work  of  our  hands."  Both  our  essayists  seem  to 
have  this  feeling,  in  winch  we  fully  s^Tnpathize,  that  the  art  of 
the  work  does  ultimately  consist  in  the  soul  of  the  work,  put 
forth  with  delight ;  so  that,  the  Rector  e&ys,  "  an  unauccessfi 
attempt  to  do  one*s  very  hest  in  a  drawing  may  he  more  valuabl 
a  better  thing  to  have  done,  than  a  showy  pattern  aervilel; 
copied/'  Here  we  think  Mr.  Poynter  would  observe  tha* 
depends  on  the  qxiality  of  the  w^ork  displayed  in  the  unsuccessfii! 
drawing,  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  showy  pattern.  It 
is  never  really  elevating  (except  in  spiritual  matters,  and  then 
dubioxisly)  to  attempt  what  you  cannot  do.  All  power  of  free- 
hand drawing  depends  on  servile,  that  is  to  say,  anxiously 
accurate  copying  of  outline  patterns.  It  may  not  be  art,  but  it  is 
its  absolutely  necessary  training  before  you  are  an  artist,  just 
as  learning  to  saw  out  a  board  to  forai  is  a  necessary  part  of 
carpentry.  "Servile/*  however,  in  the  Rector^s  sense,  implicj* 
anxious  accuracy  devoted  to  a  moan  purpose,  without  due  en- 

♦  S««  Oxford  Minual  ^i  PictoHal  Art,  pp.  20G— 21(»,  uid  Leelut^,  p,  870,    tn4  < 
Miicmilljm,  1H75, 


^■^ 
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joyment  of  hand  and  eye.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  mechanical 
now.  And  why  and  how  does  mechanical  multiplication  destroy 
the  love  of  the  work,  the  soul  of  the  work,  the  true  pleasure  of 
hand  and  eye  t  For  so  indeed  it  is,  and  we  are  only  trying  to 
suggest  hopes  in  this  matter, 

1.  In  the  first  place,  through  division  of  labour.  The  workman 
does  not  see  the  completion,  the  peifect  beauty  and  adaptation  of 
the  work  on  whose  parts  he  is  employed ;  his  soul  is  lost  in  their 
multiplicity ;  he  is  hke  a  Hebrew  slave  in  Egypt,  trying  to  recog- 
nize his  particular  bricks  in  some  dread  pyramid.  We  may  con- 
sider that  ingenuity  of  adaptation  has  a  beauty  of  its  own ;  we  may 
call  it  Daedalian  beauty  after  Professor  Ruskin.  It  is  not  beauty, 
but  it  develops  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  well-done  work.  At  least, 
machinery  work  is  not  demoralizing  in  itself,  and  may  educate  the 
eye  and  hand  in  accuracy  and  the  sense  of  finish.  Machinery  art 
does  the  producer  no  more  harm  than  any  other  honest  and  im- 
intellectual  occupation.  I  know  that  men  who  go  on  all  their 
lives  polishing  piston-rods  or  turning  screws  and  washere  have 
seldom  much  notion  of  the  perfect  engine.  Nevertheless  the 
artist  spirit  is  not  destroyed  in  the  artisan,  even  though  he  cannot 
put  it  into  his  work.  It  may  be  possible  for  him  to  enjoy  certain 
works  of  art  when  he  sees  tiiem — and  we  cannot  all  enjoy  them 
by  active  production.  An  engineer  or  stoker  may  delight  in 
flowers  and  in  pictures  of  flowers ;  and  if  he  does,  he  has  the 
artist's  rudiment  in  him,  as  sure  as  flowers  are  fair.  We  cannot 
all  like  our  work ;  and  very  few  like  the  early  stages  of  art 
instruction. 

But  in  healthier  occupations  a  man's  soul  is  not  broken  on 
wheels,  and  many  minor  operations  have  a  charm  of  their  own. 
We  may  take  some  comfort  from  the  Rector's  capital  remark  that 
industrial  production  passes  into  artistic  finish  by  gradations  so 
fine  that  the  limits  between  them  can  nowhere  be  precisely  drawn. 
It  is  sad  to  think,  but  it  must  be  said,  that  no  art  or  poetry  (except 
that  of  patience,  and  suffering  desire  of  some  better  thing)  can  be 
got  out  of  operations  where  machinery  supersedes  the  soul,  and  bids 
the  hand  go  one  way  only,  on  pain  of  being  incontinently  torn 
off.  But  think  of  the  village  forge  or  mill,  and  their  associations ; 
how  the  grim  smith  has  been  the  centre  of  northern  art  and  poetry 
since  Thor — learn  (as  I  may  say  I  once  did)  to  make  a  nail  and  a 
horseshoe,  and  count  over  to  yourself  the  number  of  images  and 
associations,  old  or  new,  and  all  noble  and  happy,  which  cluster 
round  hammer  and  anvil.* 

*  I  writo  o£F  a  list  itrietly,  without  stopping,  and  as  fast  ai  I  can  go,  sitting  in  the 
Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford  :^- 

Fire — ^roar  and  intermitting  flashes^glorious  reds  and  yellows — Rembrandtiaa 
reflections — smithes  hair    and  beard  in  glow— great  swinging  arms  and  hands — 
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The  ploughman  dehghts  in  his  straight  furrows;  the  traditional 
I  scavenger  thought  sweeping  round  a  post  a  pleasing  bit  of  fancy- 

I  work ;  and  so   it   is  ;•  and  the  Wodgate  apprentice  in  "  Sybil " 

I  observed  of  the  master  who  had  just  cut  his  head  open,  that  if  he 

'  made  your  locks  you  wouldn't  be  robbed.    All  these  delight  in 

}  their  work  because  of  a  certain  beauty  they  *'  love  "  in  it.     The 

ploughman  has  the  best  of  it,  but  the  others  possess  the  rudiment. 
j  Again,  Michael  Angelo  must  have  felt  a  joy,  such  aa  he  at  his 

■  time  alone  could  feel,  as  the  spirit  of  awe  came  out  daily  under 

,  his  hand,  in  the  marble  looks  of  the  Duke  Lorenzo.    Degrees  and 

orders  are  innumerable,  but  the  spirit  of  faithful  work  and  its 
deUght  are  one  in  all,  and  their  absence  makes  soulless  or  mechan- 
ical production. 
1  2.  It  must  be  admitted  that  mere  manipulation  will  not  develop 

I  a  careless  or  inactive  mind.     Our  lecturers  do  not  complain,  as 

I  undei-stand  them,  of   the  necessary  sacrifice   of   intellect  to 
mechanical  skill  or  sheer  work  of  strength,  in  the  non-artistic 
!  trades.     That  cannot  be  remedied,  and  in  all  honest  oocupatioDS 

there  is  some  way  to  the  Ught  which  its  children  will  follow. 
^  Music  is  the  most  accessible,  perhaps ;  and  any  one  who  has  been 

I  at  a  concert  in  Manchester  or  Halifax  will  know  something  of  its 

;  value  for  the  workman,  if  he  has  noticed  how  many  of  them  follow 

every  note  of  whole  oratorios,  score  in  hand.     Then  some  kinds 
of  art  gi'ow  in  strange  places.     One  cannot  draw  the  line  between 
'  the  workmanlike  and  the  artistic ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 

between  the  ugly,  the  grotesque,  and  the  picturesque,     AMiat  an 
inspiration  Charles  Lamb  got  out  of  the  ugUness  of  Old  London ; 
!  and  did  not  that  include  the  dismal  streets  where  Hogarth,  Blake, 

and  Turner  passed  their  dreary  childhood  I  Turner,  Iiimself, 
painted  some  of  the  grandest  night-inferno  effects  of  light  ever 
seen  from  forges  and  foundries.  The  curse  of  toil  on  the  earth  is 
a  real  curse  or  sentence.  All  labour  has  its  element  of  pain  and 
,  weariness;  work  is  not  happiness,  in  spite  of  the  copy-books,  and 

'  it  cannot  always  look  happy.     Is  there  any  real  work  which  will 

not  break  down  body  and  mind,  in  the  appointed  time,  and  by 
some  special  solvent  of  its  own  ?  lowering  aspiration,  narrowing 
ranges  of  thought,  shattering  the  nerves,  and  wearying  out  the 
heart?  '^ Singulis  operationibus  mentis,"  to  use  the  impassioned 
i  Latin  of  Dean  Aldrich,  "  sui  incidunt  defectus."     The  defects  of 

EngUsh  art  must  always  be  the  defects  of  Englishmen,  of  their 

i 

'  rhythmical  hamnior-atroko — rush  of  intense  fire  at  every  blow — ^ruah  of  qaotations  Bug- 

^  gestod,  from  the  Eddas  to  the  "  Forging  of  the  Anchor  "  and  Longfellow — oontinacd 

succession  of  effects  in  light  and  shi^e — massive  and  noble  contrasts  of  soond — hftr- 
monious  blacksmith — grand  picturesque  disorder  of  a  smithy — TintoreVs  Cyclops  at 
Venice — Closau  smithy,  well  remembered,  in  sweet  Styria  —  another  on  the  Dotts- 
fjeld  —  and  the  admirable  and  matchless  skill  with  which  the  local  Thor  beat  oat 
horse-nails  from  an  old  biU-hook,  about  twelve  blows  to  each.    It  is  nseless  to  go  on. 
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life  and  the  things  they  live  for.  They  are  in  great  part  iiTemedi- 
able^  but  ways  of  escape  are  made  for  individuals,  even  as  producei'S 
or  consumers  of  art^manufacturoB, 

As  producers*  Mr.  Poynter's  sadly  valid  ground  of  com- 
plaint is  that  the  workman  is  tempted  by  competition  to  scamp 
his  work,  and  produce  nibbiflh.  This  is  simply  immoral.  It 
is  not  his  fault  only,  it  lies  between  him,  his  employer,  and 
the  purchaser  who  wants  more  than  his  money's  worth ;  let 
it  pass  for  a  moment.  Then,  the  great  demand  for  cheap  work 
makes   hand   labour    give    way   to    mechanical    multipHcation ; 

id  without  hand-work  you  can  have  no  good  art.  *'  W© 
re  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  artist  cannot  help  himself,  he  must 
put  good  painting  on  moulded  glass  which  he  never  can  make 
worth  ha\'ing  from  its  bad  form  ;  the  manufacturer  makes  for 
the  pubHc,  the  public  does  not  care  to  know  good  from  bad; 
and  the  workman  naturally  goes  on  in  the  groove  of  trade  he  is 
used  to.'*  This  is  said  with  epeoial  reference  to  glass  and  pottery, 
and  the  disuse  of  the  old  Venetian  method  of  diamond-moulding 
in  the  former,  and  of  throwing  from  the  wheel  in  the  latter.  All 
is  now  mechanical  moulding  by  the  thousand,  instead  of  natural 
taste  in  working  by  hand.     So,  inutatU  mutandis,  in  all  trades. 

The  only  comfort  that  I  see  is  to  consider  that  this  generation, 
as  a  generation,  is  only  now  learning  the  rudiments  of  domestic  and 
popular  art:  that  processes  of  instruction  arc  always  more  or  less 
mechanical :  and  that  skilled  hand-work,  under  many  conditions, 
becomes  mechanical  also.  What  a  difference  there  is  between 
Michael  Angelos  hand  in  its  strength,  and  when  it  is  weary  1  any- 
body may  see  it  in  the  Oxford  dramngs.  A  potter  may  throw 
good  or  bad  forms  from  the  wheel,  and  the  best  workman  will  often 
repeat  himself  in  a  dreary  and  pcrfnnctoiy  manner.  The  market 
requires  it — and  few,  even  of  our  best  painters,  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  command  that  as  they  ou^ht.  Then  all  proceesea  of 
instruction  are  mechanical,  and  the  more  so  the  better.  Due 
honour  must  be  given  to  that  irksome  labour  which  is  inseparable 
from  even  the  highest  art.  The  neccRsary  dexterities  of  painting 
and  scidpture  have  to  be  acquired  up  to  professional  standard 
before  you  can,  properly  speaking,  produce  anything  at  all:  and 
they  are  leanit  by  labour  which  is  only  not  servile  by  reason  of 
its  hopes.  Both  our  lecturers  agree  that  scamped  work  is  bad. 
Now  the  real  vice  of  mechanical  production  is,  that  it  is  only  a 
superior  kind  of  scamping ;  the  artisan  does  not  make  anything, 
he  only  watches  the  engine  wliich  makes  the  thing.  Nevertheless, 
he  does  see  the  thing  made,  and  is  not  guilty  of  any  dishonesty, 
as  in  the  other  case,  A  young  man  may  leani  something  by 
working  at  a  clxromograph  press,  or  printing  good  etchings  or 
lithographs. 
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And  then,  though  counter  complaint  is  poor  argument,  the 
practice  of  scamping  is  well  known  to  great  artists.  Read 
Rubens's  perfectly  honourable  account  of  the  completion  of  his 
pictures — "the  face  by  my  own  hand,  with  many  beautiful 
young  girls,  the  work  of  my  pupils."  Or,  far  worse,  look  at  the 
background  of  some  of  Gainsborough's  loveUest  portraits.  There 
must  have  been  something  wrong  in  patrons,  sitters,  and  artist 
alike,  if  they  could  endure  the  extraordinary  quagmires  of  foul 
paint — colour  it  is  not — from  which  the  fair  Devonshire,  for  example, 
yet  smiles ;  most  fair,  yet  scarcely  pulchra  moire  pulchrior*  We 
have  often  to  lament  the  cynical  hurry  of  Mr.  Millais'  portraits  in 
particular;  and  his  minor  followers  are  quite  on  a  level  with  him 
in  this  matter.  They  may  not  greatly  enjoy  their  subjects.  It 
seems  an  open  question  whether  painting  a  series  of  corpulent 
speculators  and  overdressed  children  against  the  grain,  is  much 
more  elevating  than  machine-carving  or  Une-engraving.  As  far 
as  commerce  degrades  men  spiritually,  it  imfits  them  for  enjoying 
good  works  of  art  as  well  as  for  producing  them.  The  millionaire's 
gross  portrait  shows  what  he  has  brought  himself  to  ;  and  opens 
a  melancholy  field  for  speculation  as  to  the  kind  or  degrees  of 
taste  for  art  which  are  Ukely  to  be  developed  in  his  workmen,  of 

I  whom  the  painter  is  one.      We  cannot  resist  a  quotation  from 

i  memory — 

I  "  Blaff,  joTial,  see  the  great  Director  stand, 

I  In  either  pocket  planging  either  hand  ; 

I  Rattling  the  cash  he*8  won  with  quiet  glee ; 

^  The  thing  is  good,  as  lifelike  as  can  b« ; 

Only  his  hands,  to  make  the  whole  quite  just, 
Should  be  in  other  people's  pockets  thrust." — 

SatireSy  Juvenal  and  Ilorace,  by  Professor  Rogerg, 

But  further  :  Art  is  really  in  quite  a  inidimentary  state  in  this 
country,  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  the  highest,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  the  lower  stages  of  progress  in  study  are  always  mechanical 
compared  with  the  higher.  Every  art-master  in  England  knows 
that  the  English  world  has  not  only  to  learn  to  draw  but  to  see. 
We  suppose  there  must  be  successive  waves  of  woodcut,  and 
continued  inundation  of  photographs,  before  he  and  his  wife,  poor 
thing,  will  really  learn  to  look  at  nature.  And  let  us  ask  the 
Rector  if  photography  is  or  is  not  mechanical  multipUcation  of  art- 
objects  ;  and  if  he  means,  or  does  not  mean,  to  say  that  it  is  an 
unmitigated  evil  to  art  ?  Of  course  he  would  say  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Then,  as  Professor  Ruskin  says,  why  is  dexterous  metho- 
dical multiplication  of  water-colour  drawings,  by  self-repetition, 
fine  art  ?  and  equally  dexterous  work  from  nature  with  the  camera 
mechanical  only  ?     Because  the  camera  is  a  machine  t     So  is  th& 

*  At  South  Kensington,  1877.  The  leayas  between  the  balnstrades  are  apparently  by 
Gainsborough's  own  hand,  in  final  retouch. 
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eye ;  so  is  the  telescope ;  and  we  never  heard  the  discovery  of  a 
new  planet  disparaged  as  mechanical  multipUcation  of  the  host 
of  heaven. 

We  talk  of  multiplying  bad  art,  and  we  have  no  standard  of 
goodness  or  badnesss  except  talk.  Much  bad  art  is  only  called  so 
by  comparison  with  better.  It  may  be  highly  imperfect,  and 
yet  have  upward  tendency  for  the  folks  who  get  hold  of  it. 
Probably  Professor  Poynter  would  say  a  chromograph  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Brooks,  after  Birket  Foster,  is  "  bad  "  art.  It  may  be  so 
useful  as  to  be  altogether  good  for  any  one  who  Ukes  to  buy  a  copy 
— if  he  will  take  out  his  money's  worth  by  looking  hard  enough  at 
his  purchase  at  different  distances.  The  buying  it  for  show,  or  to 
pass  for  a  real  drawing,  is  an  evil,  not  only  moral  but  intellectual : 
because  it  produces  carelessness  of  gaze  into  pictures,  which  is 
exactly  analogous  to  careless  skimming  of  books — the  chief  cause 
of  the  diluvial  period  of  ignorance  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 
Nobody  will  look  with  steady  gaze  and  awakened  imagination  into 
cheap  flashy  rubbish  which  he  feels  is  not  worth  attention.  Look 
into  your  chromo  hard  enough  to  see  that  its  touches  are  rather 
blurred  and  indistinct ;  then  look  afc  a  bit  of  Turner,  or  Foster,  or 
Alfred  Hunt,  or  Goodwin,  or  best,  at  John  Lewis  or  Meissonier, 
and  you  may  learn  in  one  lesson  what  is  meant  by  freshness, 
crispness  of  touch,  "  quality,"  and  other  cabalistic  terms  used 
by  painters  and  critics.  Only,  having  got  so  far,  you  must  see 
that  the  workmen  who  made  all  the  plates  for  the  chromograph 
would  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  manipulation  of  the  water- 
colour,  and  were  enjoying  part  of  a  highly  artistic  education. 

For  the  sight  of  artistic  imitation  educates  ;  and  it  is  an 
important  first  step  for  any  person,  producer  or  patron,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  seeing  on  paper  or  canvas,  the  image  of  something 
known  and  loved ;  and  goodness  of  choice  depends  on  what  he  loves 
and  knows  best.  One  man  maybe  elevatedby  a  photogi*aph  of  ferns; 
another  will  only  fall  lower  by  gloating  over  Tintoret's  Ariadne. 

Again,  be  it  remembered  what  a  difiference  there  is  between  a 
copy  and  a  sham,  however  made.  We  all  take  gieat  pleasure  in 
well-chosen  photographs,  particularly  of  still-life  or  landscape  on 
the  still-life  scale,  because  so  much  nature  is  to  be  learnt  from  them. 
We  do  not  like  sham  classical  pottery  or  machinery-Gothic 
carving — ^first  because  they  are  bad  imitation,  from  which  no 
fact  is  learnt;  secondly,  because  there  is  an  element  of  moral 
wrong  in  possessing  them.  False  taste  is  rooted  in  cheap  osten- 
tation, and  cheap  ostentation  in  pretending  to  be  what  you  are 
not,  or  to  have  t^tes  which  you  have  not ;  and  that  is  falsehood. 
People  are  unconscious,  and  perhaps  harmless,  but  they  are  not 
right;  and  they  partake  in  a  number  of  thoroughly  accursed 
things  accordingly. 
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Which  is  to  be  educated  first,  the  art-workman  or  the  public  f 
Of  course,  the  fonner ;  and  his  best  chance  of  education,  in  Pro* 
feesor  Poynter^s  view  and  our  own,  is  in  master-employers  of 
original  genius.  Mr.  Cottier  and  Mr.  Morris  stand  at  the  head  of 
these,  as  painters  and  master-workmen.  Messrs,  Minton,  Skidmc 
and  others,  have  done  very  much  in  their  departments;  and 
sooner  or  later,  they  and  their  pupils  must  prevail,  and  teach 
their    trades.      But    it  has   not   been  properly  repr-  1    (a 

far  as  we  know)  how  veiy  much  the  incessant  changes  shioill 

tell  against  good  art-manufacture.    A  good  style  or  model  comes 
in  ;  it  is  reproduced,  multitudinized,  vulgarized — nobody  has 
to  leani  it^  principles  or  understand  why  it  is  good — and  befo 
that  is  done,  it  vanishes,  and  something  else  not  so  good  takes  its 
place,     IIow  can  dress  long  continue  artistic  ?     Fashions  in  dn^ 
depend  on  uglinesses  more  than  on  beauties.  Some  leading  Parisianl 
lady  of  pleasure  is  of  small  stature,  and  mounts  on  stilted  heels ; 
and  her  deformity  becomes  a  law  for  all  the  modest  women 
Europe.     Half-tint  colours    suit  some   beauty  of   brilliant 
plexion,  real  or  artificial ;  and  all  manner  of  pale  or  olive  cl 
are  deprived  of  any  background  except  sickly  drabs  and  green 
Afasliionable  colour  changes  suddenly;  and  economical  dames  and 
damsels  wear  it  with  the  totally  incongruous  hue  last  in  irogue« 
This  is  complicated,  in  England,  with  their  extraordinary  way^ 
of  buying  all  sorts  of  pretty  articles  of  dress,  and  wearing  them 
promiscuously.     And,  in  principle,  all   domestic  art  depends  on 
dress  •  for  all  the  decorative  part  of  the  house  is  meant  to  become  ■ 
the  women  of  the  house.     There  is  nothing  within  its  walls  moro 
important  than  its  mistress  and  her  daughters ;  they  ought  to  be 
the  central  ornaments  of  their  own  dramng-roora  y  and  its  waUs^i 
carpet,  and  cui-tains  depend  on  their  dress;  and  that  on  their 
style.    Gradations  of  blue  and  maize  for  blondes,   varieties  of 
gold  and   gi'een    for  pale  brunettes ;  white,   pink,  and  gold  for 
compromise  ;  character  above  all  in  fm*nituro  and  ornament,  tha 
stamp  of  a  genuine  taste,  of  something  loved  or  fancied  or  enjoyed, 
something  tliat  shall  tell  of  heart,  or  brains,  or  delicate  senses*  or 
well-taught  choice^ — where  that  is  seen,  all  is  well.     It  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  morality  of  art,  that  the  word  Character  simis  up,  in 
fact,  all  that  can  be  done  in  ornaments  of  house  or  furniture. 

To  our  mind,  conventional  haiinonies  are  often  made  as  ofienjsive 
as  accidental  incongniities  in  colour,  from  the  inane  pedantry 
with  wliich  they  are  enforced.  The  Kector  holds  En gUsh women 
up  to  scorn  as  compared  vnth  Frenchwomen.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  worse  tlian  imitations  of  the  uglinesses  of  thi^  French 
Directory^;  unless  it  be  to  adopt  the  revolting  spick-and-spau  of 
the  third  Empire,  with  Worth  in  the  place  of  David*  and  tho 
demi-monde  for  Hoiiense    and  Josepliine,     If  heads  of  hon 
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think  it  wortli  while  to  dificues  drawing-room  coal-scuttles,  well 
and  good,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  thera,  although  de  minimu 
non  curamiu.  But  men  can't  do  ranch  in  ladiea  chambers.  \\Txat 
18  the  use  of  talking  learnedly  to  our  helles  saurages  about  half-tinte, 
when  we  can't  keep  them  out  of  high  heels  ?  As  to  ornamental 
raanufactiireB,  with  which  the  Rector  is  concerned,  he  is  doubtlesfl 
aware  that  the  Englifih  style  represented  by  Mr.  Cottier  and 
Mr.  Monisms  art-work  prevails,  with  every  prospect  of  continuance, 
in  Paris,  and  certainly  as  far  as  Florence  also. 

But  a  race  of  artiet-workmen  might  contend  even  with  the 
mutability  of  womankind ;  at  all  events  nothing  eke  can  break  up 
the  vicious  circle  of  which  Mr.  Poynter  complains.  Individuals 
break  from  it  at  present,  and  more  might  do  so  but  for  faults  and 
difficulties  with  which  trade  and  competition  have  much  to  do, 
though  personal  comphance  with  evil  is  their  true  source.  All  the 
art-errors  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  are  traceable  to  their 
multiform  luxury,  to  their  ostentation,  and  to  their  willingness  to 
tamper  with  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation ;  and  it  is  just 
the  same,  in  a  roughf  r  way,  with  the  workmen,  as  has  been  found  in 
Oxford  more  especially.  It  might  have  been  to  the  purpose  in  Miv 
Pattison's  lecture  if  he  had  reminded  the  Art-school  of  the  very 
considerable  eflforta  in  architecture  which  have  been  made  there 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  besides  or  instead  of  attacking  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  Exeter  Chapel.  A  most  important,  and  for  a 
time  successful  effort^  at  creating  or  collecting  a  class  of  artist- 
workmen,  was  made  by  Professor  Ruslriu  and  Dr.  Acland  some 
years  ago,  when  both  were  struggling  for  the  existence  of  the 
Oxford  Museum  and  its  scientific  teachiug.  Many  of  the  excellent 
men  of  science  who  address  large  classes  in  that  building  may  be 
excused  for  not  quite  remembering  how  they  got  there,  or  rather, 
how  their  well-known  merits  came  to  be  properly  acknowledged 
in  Oxford.  It  can  do  no  harm  if  an  old  resident  attributes  the  suc- 
cessful launch  of  the  whole  system  to  Dr.  Acland  and  the  present 
Slade  Professor.  AVe  have  only  to  do  with  the  artistic  depart- 
ment. Twenty-five  years  ago,  Professor  Ruskin  had  liis  draw- 
ing-class at  the  Working  Men*s  College,  and  Dr.  Acland  and 
the  late  Mr.  Woodward  spared  no  encouragement  to  artist- 
masons  and  wood-carvers.  For  a  time  artisans  of  considerable 
talent  seemed  to  rise  at  their  call*  The  flower-capitals  of  the 
inner  quadrangle  of  the  Oxford  Museum  are  many  of  them 
beautiful  works  of  natumUst  sculpture,  and  they  point  the 
ire  way  from  artisanship  into  fine  art,  and  in\ite  the  true 
Braftsman  to  come  up  higher.  But  there  were  obstacles,  or  rather 
temptations  in  his  way,  and  they  turned,  like  the  art-impotence 
of  ricliermen,  on  pride,  luxury,  and  greed — on  the  wish  to  rise  into 
geritilitv   nhovo  mallet  and   cliisel;   on  strong   liquor;   and   on 
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mechanic  repetition  of  a  few  patteme  once  learnt,  in  order  to 
undersell  companions.  We  know  no  Adam  Kraft  or  Peter  Visctier 
in  our  building  or  decorating  trades,  though  we  tniBt  there  are 
man^  workmen  of  their  caste.  One  may  hope  that  the  eubop- 
dinates  of  Mr*  Morris  and  Mr.  Cottier,  carrying  out  their  ideas 
under  their  eyes,  and  obsei-ving  their  instinctive  judgments  of  form 
and  colour,  may  fonn  a  great  school  round  them ;  but  content^ 
sobriety,  and  mutual  honour  as  to  peraonal  competition^  will  be 
found  necessary  to  its  continued  existence.  One  such  master  may 
form  a  school ;  for  appreciative  copying,  where  a  I'eaUy  akilled 
hand  repeats  or  carries  out  the  well-apprehended  ideas  of  a  higher 
mind,  is  of  the  highest  character  of  work,  as  mindless  copying 
is  its  lowest  grade.  We  may  appeal  to  Mr,  Arthur  Seveme,  Mn 
Wardj  or  to  any  competent  copyist  of  Turner,  for  the  intellectual 
pleasure,  and  gain  of  knowledge  in  facts  of  form,  which  result 
from  following  his  touches,  and  seeing  what  he  meant  by  them. 

It  is  time  to  suggest  what  seems  a  practicable  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Department  of  Art  and  Science.  Some  influ- 
ence over  the  decorative  ateUers  of  the  country  they  ought  to 
have ;  and  they  may  in  some  degree  regulate  mechanical  mnlti- 
pHcation,  The  Department  might  keep  an  open  catalogue  of 
works,  voluntarily  submitted  by  their  producers  or  publishere  for 
registration.  They  might  set  their  stamp  on  all  the  works  they 
considered  worth  multiplying  for  public  use;  they  might  ev^en 
have  a  class-list  of  first-rates  and  second-rates.  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  "  volinitary-artietic  "  examination  for  publishers  and  mann- 
facturera;  and  would  certainly  have  influence  with  large  numbers 
of  middle-class  buyers.  That  is  absolutely  necessary;  for  if  you 
do  not  affect  the  market,  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  colour 
of  Titian,  the  soul  of  Tintoret,  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels 
will  never  enable  you  to  produce  any  effect  on  EugUsh  art  as  a 
part  of  commerce.  A  system  of  registration  is  wanted,  to  judge 
and  mark  art-manufactures  with  the  stamp  of  their  greater  or 
leas  approval,  according  to  merit.  A  jury  might  meet  at  stated 
times,  if  the  duties  of  inspection  and  judgment  weighed  too 
heavily  on  the  South  Kensington  staff,  as  they  probably  would. 
There  might  be  small  fees  to  pay  expenses  ;  and  skilled  workmeji 
of  all  grades  should  be  represented  on  the  jnrv%  which  should 
also  contain  one  or  two  fair  archaeologists,  and  scholars  in  ancient 
and  modem  history  and  letters.  There  ought  to  be  at  leaal 
an  annual  class-list.  Some  knowledge  of  principles  in  art  would 
certainly  be  thus  diffused  ;  whereas  at  present  the  whole  tiling  is 
a  matter  of  fashion,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  fatal  changefulness 
of  fashion  ignores  eveiy  principle,  not  only  of  abstmct  beauty,  but 
of  the  personal  Becoming. 

Is    there    really,    and    without  the  humbug  of  conventioDal 
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hopes  and  general  apprehensions,  any  gennine  love  of  natural 

beauty  in  and  throughout  the  popular  mind  of  England!     We 
are   perfectly   sure  there  is;  and  that  tliere  is  enough  to  form 
great  seoond-rate  schools  in  tlie  Three  Arts  (for  great  schools 
must    needs   be    second-rate,    seeing    that    first- rates    are  ever 
lonely).     And  here  we  must  open   an  issue   wath  the  Depart- 
ment   and   its    excellent    presiding    genius,    which    cannot    be 
completely  stated  on  our  side  in  the  present  article.     We  think 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  appeal  rightly  to  the  English  taste 
for  natiu'al  beauty  through  landscape,  meaning  by  that  word  all 
exteiTial  shows  of  nature  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  earth 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Mr,  Poynter  once  stated  (we  think 
in  a  long-lost  letter  to  ourselves)  that  the  department  did  not 
exist  to  make  artists,  but  to  teach  decoration ;  and,  as  he  meant  it 
at  the  time,  he  was  right.     Bat  now  it  seems  that  both  he  and 
the  Rector  begin  to  see  that  they  cannot  have  artistic  decoration 
^vithout  the  artistic  spirit.     They  must  have  that  somehow,  and 
they  dont  know  how  to  teach  it.     Both  these  addresses  are  a 
consistent  lament  that  you  cau  t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  straight  off;  or  teach  a  Scand^na^nan-Teutonic  mce,  in  thiily 
years  or  so,  to  produce  Greek  beauty,  in   all  their  manifold  and 
horrible  industries.     And  why  cannot  we  produce  beauty  m  and 
from  all  nature  as  the  Greeks  did  ?      Because  the  Department 
will   only  let  us  look  for  it  in  plaster  casts  from   the  Greek, 
which  are   casts  at  best ;   possessing  a   symbohc   beauty   only, 
but  in  themselves  ugly  things.      The   cast   conveys  an  idea  of 
the  glory  which  the  masters  marble  really  possesses,  to  fairly 
educated   eyes  which  have  done   enough  drawdng  to  judge  of 
line  and  modeUing,     To  others  all  is  ideal  sentiment,  and  so  on 
— the  beauty  is  matter  of  faith.     The  cast  appeals  to  the  intellect 
rather  than  to  the  eyej  whereas  the  marble,  with  the  master's 
handUng  on  it  and  its  own  warm  crystallization,  is  delightful  to 
the  sight  in  itself.     How  much  more  a  leaf,  or  a  green  bud,  or 
mauv-coloured  shell  or  flower,  direct  from  the   Maker's   hand? 
Greek  art  depended  on  the  observation  of  all  nature  in  order  of 
dignity — of  the  man,  the  horse,  the  bull,  the  dog,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  acanthus  and  the  sea-weed.     In  their  system  of  drawing, 
the  human  form  was  the  central  standard  and  model ;  and  in  this 
respect  our  own  training  seems  to  follow  them  thoroughly  and 
\rith  success,  as  it  ought.     But  when  one  has  learnt  to  draw  by 
study  of  the  human  form,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  world 
to  work  at.     Anatomy  and  nudity  are  not  all.     They  may  be 
necesjsai-y  to  graphic  training ;  though  for  that  purpose  we  should 
consider   the  antique  school  sufficient.      But  suppose  that  on 
emerging  from  the  antique  or  cast  school,  the  pupil  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  a  course  of  naturalist  work  in  colom,  such  as  Professor 
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Riiskin^Bt  That,  we  think,  would  soon  and  greatly  develop 
what  the  Rector  and  the  Director  alike  call  for,  original  power  of 
design  from  nature.  Casts  are  not  nature — nor  is  the  human  form 
the  sole  object,  though  it  is  the  best  standard  of  instruction. 
Nature  has  other  lessons  than  are  taught  by  studies  of  girls  and 
guardsmen. 

We  do  not  wish  to  abate  any  strictness  in  drawing  the  cast,  and 
certainly  the  abolition  of  the  old  stippling  system  is  a  great  relief 
to  both  students  and  teachers :  but  we  want  fair  encouragement 
to  study  of  all  nature.      The  Ideal  has  already  been  reached  in 
Greek  art :  but  we  may  try  to  approach  it  as  Greeks  did :  not  by 
exclusively  copying  even  Pheidias,  but  by  working  from  nature  as 
he  worked.     His  school  learnt  as  much  decoration  from  their  own 
green  waves  and  purple  island-sides — ^from  the  sweeping  curves 
and  breaking  apices  of  billows  and  serrated  peaks,   from   the 
stubborn  spring  of  the  olive-bough,  and  the  sharp  curve  of  its  leaf, 
from  gadding  vine  and  curhng  acanthus,  from  \vj  and  narcissus, 
and  the  violet-bed  by  the  well — as  they  learnt  from  deliberate 
technical  study.     The  mythic  origin    of  the  Corinthian  capital, 
true   or  false,   points  to  that  habit  of  constant  observation  of 
humbler  nature  out  of  school  which  gave  Greeks  originality  and 
invention  for  pattern-work  in  school.    Years  of  Kfe  school  and 
the  posed  model  would  never  give  power  of  eye  and  thought  to 
ideaUze  the  knights  of  Athens,  and  those  Uttle  horses,  each  of 
whom  would  have  carried  Attica;  in  whose  necks  abide  strength ; 
before  whom  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy — as  before  a  good  mount 
in   any  place   or  period.       It  was  on  this  principle  of  obser- 
vation and  study  of  all  nature  in  her  grades,  that  Mr.  Buskin's 
artisan  pupils  were  taught.    The  higher  capacity  may  be  trusted 
to  rise  healthily  and  gradually  to  the  higher  subject.    Of  course 
the  naturalist  painter  must  remember  he  is  only  a  student  still, 
and  return  to  study  of  the  figure  from  time  to  time.     Such  study 
is  indispensable  for  training,   and    the  painter^s    or    inventor's 
training  never  ends  till  he  is  dead  or  blind.     But  a  general  enjoy- 
ment of  Nature  is  needful  to  supply  inspiration  to  English  students ; 
and  now  they  have  been  trained  far  enough  for  the  want  of  inspira- 
tion to  become  evident  to  their  teachers.  The  best  systems  of  teach- 
ing are  mechanical  as  far  as  they  are  systematic  ;  what  we  want  is 
pupils  who  delight  in  their  work  when  they  are  taught  it ;  and  the 
chief  ingredient  in  that  delight  is  love  of  the  subjects  they  are 
studj-ing;  and  that  frame  of  mind  towards  models  in   general 
seems  to  us  a  thing  to  be  deprecated. 

We  do  not  touch  on  objections  to  young  ladies'  studying 
dii^layed  young   gentlemen   and  vice  versd:    we  do  not  think 
valid:    but  a  number   of   people  feel  ihem,  who   would 

tnind  severe  drawing  from  the  cast,  and  who  would  among 
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them  produce  some  original  patterns,  and  a  large  public  of 
instructed  buyers.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  love  of  flowers ; 
and  one  cannot  suppose  but  that  a  mechanic  who  lias  learnt 
to  draw  them  for  love  of  them  will  be  likely  to  do  better  designs 
from  them  than  one  who  has  not.  His  botanic  analysis  will 
never  be  mere  geometrical  arrangement.  He  is  to  learn  to 
draw,  and  to  study  design  ;  and  to  be  left,  then,  to  his  flower. 
His  originality  will  consist  in  his  combining  his  love  of  the  flower 
with  his  knowledge  of  rules. 

Mr.  Poynter's  last  address  draws  a  distinction,  which  should  be 
well  understood,  between  novelty  and  originaUty.  One  feels 
inclined  to  arsk,  at  first,  has  anybody  ever  asserted  that  they  are 
the  same  thing  t — ^but  in  point  of  &ct,  as  he  says,  many  students 
do  practically  think  so.  They  think  that  crude  attempts  to 
combine  Greek  and  Gothic,  and  inscribe  geometrical  ornament 
within  mediaeval  curves,  deserve  the  title  of  original  work, 
whereas  they  are  only  foolish  departiires  from  well-ascertained 
methods.  Such  variations  have  occurred  to  students  before ;  they 
nave  been,  in  fact,  tried  and  discarded  by  the  great  schools. 
Students  ought  never  to  invent  till  they  are  told;  and  should 
remember  the  Director's  important  words,  "  Invention  cannot 
spring  out  of  nothing,  nor  exist  without  previous  study."* 

Mr.  Poynter's  own  pictures,  with  Mr.  Leighton's,  are  leading 
the  way  to  a  certain  study  of  Greek  poetry  and  pageant — fruitful 
we  doubt  not  of  good  result.  But  they  have  much  grand  subject 
within  reach  from  Greek  history ;  and  we  may  ask  both,  under- 
standing both  to  be  fair  classical  scholars,  if  they  ever  read  the 
sixth  or  any  other  book  of  Herodotus,  in  Canon  Rawlinson's  trans- 
lation ?  or  Thucydides'  seventh,  even  in  Hobbes?  When  the  most 
artistic  race  ou  earth  are  described,  in  the  details  of  their  greatest 
brilliancy  of  glory,  and  in  the  intense  distress  of  their  tragedy  of 
ruin,  may  they  not  exercise  the  true  imagination  more  properly  than 
the  myth  of  Atalanta  or  the  procession  of  the  Daphnephoria, 
which  nobody  except  a  recent  student  of  "Smith's  Dictionary" 
can  know  about,  and  no  person  in  his  senses  can  care  about  % 
You  want  interest,  imagination,  original  thought  and  feeling,  in 
the  public ;  just  try  us  with  some  great  thing  which  really  did 
happen.  The  "  Race  of  Atalanta "  has  no  doubt  its  claims  on 
the  painter,  being  one  of  the  established  Communioy  as  Horace 
calls  them— the  great  standard  subjects  on  which  successive 
generations  of  draughtsmen  have  tried  their  strength.  OriginaUty 
of  treatment  is  possible,  where  originaUty  of  conception  is  far 
more  difficult,  and  no  one  disputes  the  success  of  Mr.  Poynter's 

*  See  Addreu  by  Mr.  Poyntet :  Minates  of  ProoeedinpTB  at  the  Distribation  of  Prizes 
to  the  Art  Stndenta,  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  on  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1877,  in 
the  Leotnre  Theatre,  Soalh  Kensington  Museum. 
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version.  But  did  be  never  think  of  a  gronp  in  the  Dionjaiac 
Theatre,  with  the  Euraenidee  on  the  stage  t  or  a  anbject  froni 
Salamia?  or  of  news  in  Athens,  from  Syracuse  in  413?  or  how 
Sparta  heard  the  story  of  Leuctra  forty  years  after  t  In  Bchaol  aad 
at  his  department  he  is  iight  to  advocate  painting  for  paintings 
sake*  as  decoration ;  but  he  is  certainly  called  to  a  Itigher  use  of 
it  himself. 

The  fact  is,  our    technical    education   has    reached   a    ratbl^^ 
perilous  perfection.     Training  is  now  both  lengthened  and  sevei^P 
its  processes  are  varied,  and  its  results  so  subtle  that  their  value 
can  often  bo  appreciated  by  highly-trained  eyes  only ;  and  they 
may  not,  perhaps^  be  quite  cei-tain  whether  a  given  result  is  a  display 
of  inventive  beauty  or  of  w^orkmanlike  perfection.     They  are  not 
always  at  one  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  technical  achieve* 
ment  in  its  most  rarefied  forms ;  while  the  amateur  world,  reepect- 
fttl  but  depressed,  retains  some  sad  memory  of  the  history  and  the 
poetry,  the  honourable  love  and  valour  unto  death,  which  paintes^^fl 
once  appreciated  aod  longed  to  record.     The  fifth-century  Greeks^ 
at  least,  half  believed  in  gods  and  heroes,  and  were  quite  sure 
about  great  actions  :  and  these  were  the  subjects,  the  Life- writing 
as  they  called  it,   of  that  great  decorative  system  which  began 
with  gods  and  heroes,  and  ended  with  olive-boughs  and  echiui, 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  had  time  for  symphonies  of  colour : 
and  their  world  was  happily  not   old  enough  for  bric-a-brac  and 
china-collecting. 

We  may,  in  some  future  paper,  point  out  the  apparently  lame 
able  eifect  on  art  of  the  coUectiug  mania,  and  trace  out  its  on 
in  the  Roman  plundering  system,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
from  the  battle  of  Pydna.     It  is  awful  to  see  the  worst  vulgariries 
of  Roman  dilettanteism  reproduced  in  the  modem  drawing-room. 
For  the  present,  we  seem  to  have   got   thus  far,  starting  from 
the  text  of  the   valuable   discourses   before   us : — That  the  me- 
chanical multiplication  of  a  humbler  kind  of  objects  of  art,  as 
photographs,  engi-avings,  chromographe,  and  the  like,  is  not  to 
be  deprecated,  where  it  is  honestly  pursued ;  that  hand-work  in  all 
strata  of  labour  should  be  invariably  encouraged  by  purchasers; 
that  ornamental  machine-work  is  not  worth  buying,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bought  while  people  are  false  and  foolish,  or  while  their 
judgment  is  quite  unformed  ;  that  a  way  of  partial  or  entire  escape 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  machine-work  in  art  will  always  be 
found  by  individuals;  that  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  mechanii 
appUes  to  dishonestly  scamped  work,  and  in   a  less   degree 
necessarily  mindless  work,  but  that  in  a  venial  way  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  highest  processes  of  art.     We  said  our  hope  m 
be,  first,  in  educating  tlie  producer ;  but  that  that  can  only 
done  by  master-workers  of  high  artistic  genius  and  traiuin 
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Gertoiu  difficulties  in  the  morale  of  the  workman  were  considered, 
and  then  we  suggested  that  the  Department  might  lay  a  firm 
hand  on  all  decorative  production  by  a  system  of  registration, 
which  should  express  authoritative  approval  to  art  works  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  it.  This  we  do  hold  to  be  worth  trying.  But 
further,  we  said,  or  meant  to  say,  that  the  English  taste  for  Nature 
in  general  is  very  like  the  Greek,  and  deserves  and  requires 
encouragement  from  the  Department,  if  they  wish  to  popularize 
what  their  lecturers  so  much  desiderate,  the  genuine  and  happy 
artistic  spirit  of  this  country.  And  for  educated  outsiders  and 
scholars,  we  suggested  that  all  the  inexpressible  grandeur,  beauty, 
terror,  and  pathos  of  the  great  fifth  century  B.O.  of  Hellenic 
History,  invited  the  highest  effbi-ts  of  our  best  painters ;  and  we 
may  say  at  last  that  we  believe  if  any  men  in  the  world  are  well- 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  true  imagination  in  historical  painting, 
certain  leading  representatives  of  English  painting  are  in  that 
condition. 

R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhttt. 
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THE  experience  of  North  America  is  now  so  frequently  appealed 
to  by  those  writers  and  speakers  who  take  part  in  the  dificns- 
sions  on  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  suppression 
of  intemperance,  that  a  correct  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
real  position  of  the  question  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
has  become  a  point  of  essential  importance.  Hitherto,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  our  information  respecting  the  methods  adopted  in 
America  for  regulating  and  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  hmited  to  the  controversy  as 
to  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  Prohibitorj'-  or  Maine  Liquor 
Law.  So  little  is  known  or  heard  of  other  regulations  and  licensing 
laws,  that  the  pubUc,  not  imnaturally,  have  come  to  associate  the 
Prohibitory  Law  in  a  general  sort  of  way  with  the  entire  American 
Union.  From  an  American  point  of  view  no  gi'eater  mistake  could 
possibly  be  made  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  The  Pro- 
hibitory Law,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  and  whatever  measure  of 
success  may  have  attended  it,  appHes  only  to  a  very  small  area  of 
the  American  Union,  and  to  but  a  small  minority  of  the  population. 
Outside  of  that  area  and  in  the  majority  of  the  States,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enforce  prohibition,  although  the  American  people 
everywhere  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  mischievous  and 
baneful  influences  arising  from  an  over-indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  have  sought  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  check  and  to 
counteract  them.  For  over  forty  years  a  persistent  and  energetic 
agitation  has  been  maintained  in  all  the  more  populous  and  more 
important  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  temperance  question,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  remedy  which  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  man 
which   has  not  been  tried  to  stay  the  growing  evils  of  in- 
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temperance.  The  Federal  system  of  government  in  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  West  has  given  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  experiments  of  this  kind  which  no  other  nation  possesses. 
Each  State  in  the  Union,  having  the  power  to  make  and  to 
administer  its  own  domestic  laws,  has  been  free  (with  one  import- 
ant qualification,  which  I  will  immediately  discuss)  to  place  what 
restrictions  and  regulations  it  thought  proper  on  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks.  ^  To  such  an  extent  has  this  freedom  been 
indulged  in,  that  we  find  on  the  statute  books  of  the  several  States 
in  the  Union,  laws  varying  in  every  degree  of  stringency,  from 
absolute  prohibition  to  absolute  free  trade  (subject  always  to  a 
payment  for  Ucenses)  in  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.  Here, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  a  wide  and  important  field  of  observation 
opened  up  to  those  who  care  to  study  this  question,  and  although 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  case  are  not  exactly 
parallel  in  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  there  is  such 
a  similarity  as  to  render  many  points  of  comparison  between  them 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  To  some  of  these  points  it  is  now 
our  intention  briefly  to  advert. 

To  a  propefr  understanding  of  the  actual  position  of  the  liquor 
question  in  the  United  Sates  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  compre- 
hend clearly  the  influence  which  the  Federal  or  Central  Govern- 
ment exercises  in  respect  to  it.  The  executive  government  at 
Washington  asserts  the  right  to  grant  licenses  through  its  own 
officers  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Uquors  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  This  is  the  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  legis- 
latures in  regulating  the  traffic  within  their  own  bounds,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  It  matters  not  what  the  State  law  in 
respect  to  the  sale  of  liquor  may  be,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
within  its  bounds  will  grant  a  license  to  any  citizen  who  complies 
with  his  regulations  and  pays  him  five-and-twenty  dollars,  or  £5 
sterling.  This  practice  holds  good  alike  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
where  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forbidden  by  the 
State  Constitution;  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where  a  stringent 
prohibitory  law  is  enforced;  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  is  about  as  easy  a  matter  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
State  authorities  as  it  is  to  purchase  a  railway  ticket.  A  parallel 
position  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
this :  Suppose  a  prohibitory  law  in  force  in  Scotland,  a  stringent 
license  law  in  Ireland,  and  free  trade  in  hcenses  in  England,  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  in  all  three  issuing  licenses  to 
everybody  who  applied,  and  who  was  willing  to  conform  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  regulations  and  pay  the  license  duty; — what 
hope  or  expectation  would  be  entertained  by  any  rational  man  in 
this  country  of  the  success  of  a  local  prohibitory  law  imder  such 
circumstances  t    Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  himself  would  cease  to  care 
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for  the  Permissive  Bill,  we  suspect,  were  a  condition  of  this  kind 
attached  to  it.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
regards  the  liquor  question  exclusively  from  a  revenue  point  of 
view.  More  than  one-half  of  the  net  receipts  obtained  from 
internal  taxation  is  derived  from  the  duty  upon  spirits,  and 
Congress  has  ever  showed  a  decided  disinclination  to  pass 
measures  wliich  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  or  to  diminish 
these  receipts. 

Some  blame  we  tliink  rests  upon  the  exponents  of  the  Prohibi- 
tory Law  in  not  making  this  difficulty  more  clearly  understood. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  are  aware,  has  decided 
that  a  State  legislature  has  a  prohibitory  power,  and  the  possession 
of  a  Federal  license  does  not  protect  its  holder  from  a  prosecution 
for  a  violation  of  the  State  law ;  but  the  difficulties  of  enforcing 
prohibition  must  bo  greatly  increased  by  the  existence  in  the 
State  itself  of  representatives  from  the  Central  Government  who 
grant  Kcenses  to  do  acts  which  are  forbidden  by  the  State  law. 
We  confess  we  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  until  we  visited  the  three  Northern  States,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the  Prohibitory  Law 
is  more  or  less  stringently  enforced;  and  when  we  came  to 
understand  it  we  were  more  than  ever  surprised  at  the  measure 
of  success  which  has  attended  its  administration.  The  violations 
of  the  law  are  restricted  in  the  main  to  the  large  towns,  but 
that  they  are  niunerous  there  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that,  as  we  were  informed  at  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Commissioner  in  Portland,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  over  three  himdred  Federal  licenses  had  been  issued  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
30th  of  Juno,  1876.  To  render  a  sale  of  liquor  legal  in  the 
United  States  two  licenses,  in  short,  are  necessary,  one  fr.om  the 
Central  Government  and  another  from  the  local  authorities.  The 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  first  is  fixed,  and  is  the  same  throughout 
the  Union,  twenty-five  dollars,  as  we  have  already  stated;  the 
second  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  in  the  States  in  which  a  Pro- 
hibitory Law  is  enforced ;  in  others  a  hcense  is  granted  under 
varying  conditions,  and  on  payment  of  vaiying  sums  of  money. 
The  penalties  for  a  breach  of  the  Federal  license  are,  however, 
both  more  severe  and  more  unifonnly  enforced  than  is  the  case 
with  a  State  license ;  just  as  in  this  country  an  ofi*ence  against 
the  Inland  Revenue  Law  is  more  seriously  punished  than  a  breach 
of  the  license  certificate.  While  we  write,  an  effort  is  being 
made  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Maine  to  make  the  penalties  for 
an  offence  against  the  State  law  more  stringent,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  the  law  may  be  better  observed. 

To  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  Federal 
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Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  licensing  question  is 
very  neceBflary,  aa  it  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
action  of  oveiy  individual  State  legislaturo  in  the  Union.  AVe 
will  now  proceed  briefly  to  detail  what  that  action  has  been,  and 
what  has  been  ita  general  results* 

Two  States — Ohio  and  Michigan — have  what  are  called  prohibi- 
Un-j  clauses  in  their  constitution.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  grantno 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Hquors,  and  therefore  voluntarily 
surrender  any  revenue  which  might  reach  ih^  State  treasury  from 
that  source.  The  manufacture  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors, 
however,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Ohio,  nor  is  the  traffic  in 
them  illegal,  provided  that  they  are  not  sold  for  consumption  on 
the  premises.  The  first  of  the  existing  State  laws  in  Ohio,  provid- 
ing against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of  these  hquors,  was 
passed  in  1854.  By  the  first  section  it  is  declared  to  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons,  by  agent  or  other^vise,  to  sell  in  any 
quantity  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  dmnk  in,  upon,  or  about  the 
buikUjig  or  premises  where  sold,  or  to  sell  such  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  drimk  in  any  adjoining  room,  building,  or  premises, 
or  other  place  of  public  resort  connected  vnih  said  building* 
By  the  same  Act  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  intoxicating  hquors 
to  minors,  unless  upon  the  written  order  of  their  parents,  guar- 
^ans^  or  family  physician,  or  to  any  persons  intoxicated  or  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  Flaees  where  intoxi- 
catmg  hquors  are  sold  in  violation  ui  this  Act  are  declared  to  be 
common  nuisances^  and  power  is  given  to  close  them  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  occupiei-s.  An  amendment  of  this  law  was  adopted 
in  1859,  by  which  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  to  get 
intoxicated,  and  every  person  found  drunk  was,  on  conviction,  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  and  the  costs  of  prosecution*  By  the 
same  amendment  it  was  also  provided  that  eveiy  person  who,  by 
the  sale  of  liquor  conti*ary  to  law,  caused  the  intoxication  of  any 
other  pei'son,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  hable  and  compelled 
to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  to  any  one  who  may  take 
charge  of  and  provide  for  such  intoxicated  person,  with  one  dollar 
a  day  m  adthtion  thereto  for  every  day  such  intoxicattd  pei-son 
will  be  kept  in  consequence  of  such  intoxication.  The  giving 
away  of  intoxicating  Hquoi-s,  *'  or  other  shift  or  de\ace  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  tins  Act,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  unlawful 
selling  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act/*  The  penalties  proscribed 
by  these  Acts  are  fines  from  five  to  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
from  ten  to  thirty  days.  The  State  of  Ohio,  ui  its  endeavours  to 
suppress  dninkenness,  has  also  adopted  what  is  known  in  America 
as  the  Civil  Damage  Law,  Aa  amended  by  an  Act  passed  in  the 
year  1870,  tliis  law  i^nables  a  husband,  >\^ife,  chUd,  parent,  guardian, 
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propertr  or  means  of  gupport  by  any  intoiicated  person,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  intoxication,  habitual  or  otherwise,  of  any 
person,  to  have  a  ri^it  of  action  against  the  person  inrho  by  aefl- 
ing  or  giving  Kquors  has  cansed  sach  intoxication*  The  owner, 
lesBee,  or  person  renting  the  boildings  or  premises  in  which  the 
liquor  has  been  sold  is  made  liable,  severally  and  jointly,  with 
the  person  selling  or  giving  the  Hquors,  for  aU  damages  sustained 
and  for  exemplary  damages.  A  married  woman  is  entitled  to 
bring  suits  under  this  Act,  and  control  the  same  and  the  amount 
recovered,  as  if  she  were  a  femme  9ole.  An  unlawful  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating Uquors,  it  is  further  provided  by  this  Act,  shall  work  a 
forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  the  lessee  or  the  tenant  under  any  lease 
or  contract  that  may  exist. 

Passing  from  those  States  which  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stitutional prohibition,  we  come  to  a  second  class  in  which 
the  State  legislatures  have  enacted  a  prohibitory  law^.  This 
is  the  law  now  popularly  known  as  the  Maine  Liqaor  Law. 
The  experience  of  this  law  has  been  mainly  confined  to  New 
England.  It  was  tried  and  subsequently  abandoned  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  it  still  remains  on  the 
statute  book  of  New  Hampshire,  although  it  is  acknowledged 
that  nothing  is  done  there  to  enforce  it ;  it  is  carried  out,  however, 
with  stringency  and  effect  in  Maine  and  Vermont.  The  leading 
pro\'isions  of  the  Prohibitorv  Law  are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  It  seeks  to  suppress  the 
common  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  excepting  cider  and 
native  wines,  unless  through  agents  appointed  by  the  State, — the 
sales  by  the  latter  being  limited  to  medicinal,  mechanical,  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  distillation  and  bre\ving  of  liquore 
are  not  absolutely  prohibited,  but  are  laid  mider  hea\'y  restraints ; 
and  the  only  source  of  supply  left  untouched  is  that  from  importa- 
tir)n.  As  in  the  case  of  licensing,  the  Federal  authority  overrules 
the  State  authority  in  the  matter  of  importation,  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  their  original  cases,  as  imported,  cannot  be  seized  by 
the  State  officers.  These  are  the  weak  points  against  which  the 
advocates  of  prohibition  have  to  contend,  and  they  explain  the 
varied  experiences  of  travellers  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
Proliibitory  Law  in  a  seapoi-t  city  like  Portland.  At  the  present 
time  a  Bill  is  under  discussion  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  one  or  two  of  these 
anomalies.  Native  wines  and  cider  are  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  contra1);ind  beverages;  and  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating li(|uors  except  cider  is  to  be  forbidden,  under  penalties  of 
two  months'  imprisonment  and  one  thousand  dollare  fine.  The 
Hill  also  proposes  to  make  more  stringent  regulations  for  the 
^.ement  of  tlie  law  generally.     We  may  remark  in  passing 


that  there  can  be  no  reajBonable  doubt  that  the  tProhibitory  Law 
IB  efustained  both  in  Vermont  and  Maine  by  a  strong  public  opinion. 
^Vhen  we  passed  thi*ough  these  States  in  September  last  the  State 
elections  were  impending,  and  the  platform  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  contained  planks  approving  of  this  law. 
The  Bill  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  making  the  law  still 
more  stiingent,  appears  to  have  passed  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  Maine  practically  without  opposition. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  States  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  i^gu- 
lated  by  licenses  issued  by  the  local  authorities  supplementary 
to  those  of  the  Federal  Government,  The  conditions  and  terms 
upon  which  these  State  licenses  can  be  obtained  differ  most 
widely.  In  the  Stiite  of  Massachusette,  for  example,  they  are 
restricted  in  number,  and  the  license  duties  are  heavy  in  amount ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand*  it  may  be  said  that  practically 
there  is  free  trade  in  hcenees,  and  the  duty  takes  the  form  of  a 
modified  income  tax.  Much  that  is  both  novel  and  interesting 
may  be  culled  from  these  various  State  licensing  laws,  and  here 
and  there  a  suggestion  may  be  obtained  which  might  be  found 
useful  in  oui*  effoiis  in  this  country  to  cope  with  the  baneful  evib 
of  intemperance. 

In  no  State  probably  has  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  excited  greater  interest  during  the  last  ten  years 
than  in  the  State  of  Ma^^  ^  iffi^  and  as  the  population  of  that 
State,  in  its  general  chara<  i  >,  habits,  and  customs,  approaches 

nearer  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
important  question  has  been  dealt  with  there  may  be  read  with 
interest.  In  1867,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  adopted  a  prohibi- 
tory law  which  was  pronoimced  one  of  the  most  perfect  on  the 
st-atute  book.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  all  the  intojdcating  Hquors 
to  be  consiuned  in  the  State  were  vested  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sionei-B,  the  sale  was  restricted  *'  to  liquors  to  be  tised  in  the  arts,  or 
for  mediciaal,  chemical,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  no  other," 
and  the  manufacture  of  liquoi-s  for  exportation  was  placed  imder 
most  stringent  restrictions.  The  practical  enforcement  of  this  Act 
of  1867  was  seriously  interfered  vdth,  however,  by  the  trwo  influences 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded — the  practice  of  granting  Federal 
licenses  within  the  State,  and  the  power  of  importers  to  introduce 
liquor  into  tho  State  under  the  la\^3  of  the  Federal  Government. 
After  a  long-continued  agitation  the  law  was  modified  in  1871 ; 
in  1873  it  was  repealed  so  far  as  cider  and  beer  were  concerned ; 
and  finally  in  1875  it  was  swept  away,  and  the  existing  licensing 
law  substituted.  This  law  contains  a  variety  of  provisions  which 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Licenses  are  granted  of  five  classes: — first  to  sell  liquors  of  any 
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kind,  to  be  drunk  upon  the  premises ;  second, 
cider,  and  Kght  wines  containing  not  mo 
cent,  of  alcohol,  to*  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; 
liquors  and  cider,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premi 
liquors  of  any  kind,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  pr 
malt  liquors,  cider,  and  light  wines  contain 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  not  to  be  drun] 
The  fees  for  licenses  of  the  first  class  are  fixed 
hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
third,  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two 
of  the  fourth,  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  thai 
of  the  fifth  class,  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  issuing  of  these  licenses,  and  the 
prescribed  within  the  limits  stated,  are  co: 
cities  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  in  t< 
Men.  These  local  authorities  have  it  entirely 
to  grant  or  refuse  all  applications  for  license 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held  ai 
that  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  nature 
the  building  in  which  the  business  may  be  c 
shall  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Second,  that  n 
or  intoxicating  Uquor  shall  be  made  between 
at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  nor  during  an 
Day,  except  that  a  licensee  who  is  also  li 
holder  may  supply  such  liquor  to  guests  wh 
his  house  for  food  or  lodgiug.  Third,  that  m 
as  is  of  good  standard  quahty  and  free  from  a 
kept  or  sold  on  the  premises  described  in  tl 
that  no  sale  or  delivery  of  liquor  shall  be  mac 
described  in  the  license  to  a  person  known  to 
to  an  intoxicated  person,  or  to  a  minor.  Fifth 
no  disorder,  indecency,  prostitution,  lewdness 
on  the  premises  described  in  the  Hcense,  or  o 
nected  therewith  by  any  interior  communicai 
license  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  class  is  h< 
that  no  Uquors  are  kept  on  the  premises  except 
in  the  hcense ;  and  all  holders  of  licenses  for  t 
be  drunk  on  the  premises  are  compelled  to  h 
holders  or  common  victuallers,  and  are  forbid 
bars.  The  local  authorities  under  this  hcensini 
declare  a  hcense  forfeited  at  any  time  on  its  b< 
satisfaction  that  the  law  has  been  violated, 
holder  of  a  license  is  convicted  of  a  violation  oi 
punished  by  a  fine  varying  from  fifty  to  five 
imprisonment  from  one   to  six    months,    or 
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imprisonment.  The  culprit  in  addition  is  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing another  license  for  twelve  months,  and  if  the  licensee  is  the 
owner  of  the  premises  no  license  can  be  exercised  in  respect 
to  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Then  further,  if  a  person 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  commits  an  assault  or  injures  property, 
whoever  furnished  him  with  liquor,  in  violation  of  the  law,  is  made 
liable  to  the  same  action  as  the  person  intoxicated  would  be  liable 
to.  The  penalty  for  selling  Kquor  to  a  minor,  or  for  allow- 
ing a  minor  to  loiter  on  the  premises  where  such  sales  are 
made,  is  one  hundred  dollars,  and  this  may  be  recovered  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor  in  action  for  tort.  Then  again 
liie  husband,  wife,  parent,  child,  guardian,  or  employer  of  any 
person  who  has  acquired  habits  of  drunkenness  may  give  notice 
in  writing  to  any  licensee,  requesting  him  not  to  sell  or  dehver 
intoxicating  hquor  to  the  person  having  such  habit.  If  the 
licensee  so  notified,  within  twelve  months  thereafter,  sells  or 
delivers  liquor  to  such  person,  or  permits  him  to  loiter  on  the 
premises,  the  person  who  gave  the  notice  may  recover  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  licensee,  as  damages.  If 
the  aggrieved  person  be  the  employer  of  the  drunkard,  he  must 
prove  that  he  has  sustained  a  loss.  Finally  the  dehvery  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  "  in  or  from  any  building,  booth,  stand,  or  place, 
except  a  private  dwelling-house,  or  in  or  from  any  private  dwelling- 
house,  if  any  part  thereof  or  its  dependencies  is  used  as  an  inn, 
eating-house,  or  shop  of  any  kind,  or  other  place  of  common  resort, 
— such  delivery  in  either  case  being  to  any  person  not  resident 
therein — shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  delivery  is  a  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors." 

The  licensing  law  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  may  certainly 
be  accepted  as  the  most  stiingent  of  any  existing  in  the  American 
Union.  If  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  be  sold  at  all,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  its  sale  being  more  carefully  guarded 
against  abuse ;  and  the  practical  working  of  this  law  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  When  we  visited  Massachusetts 
last  autumn,  we  found  public  opinion  much  divided  upon  its 
practical  success.  It  had  been  too  short  a  time  in  operation, 
however,  to  warrant  a  decided  conclusion  either  way.  In  the 
city  of  Boston  the  condition  relative  to  open  bars,  and  to  making 
every  publican  an  innkeeper  or  a  victualler,  was  practically 
evaded  in  many  cases.  The  act  was  complied  with  so  far  that  a 
cooking  stove  was  provided,  and  on  the  shop  counter  and  in  the 
window  there  was  a  display  of  stale  biscuits,  bims,  and  tinned 
meats,  which  were  evidently  placed  there  to  be  looked  at,  not 
consumed.  In  many  of  the  hcensed  houses  at  Boston,  it  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  get  anything  eatable  as  in  a  London  gin- 
palace.    The  high  license  fees  charged  are  an  important  source 
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of  revenue  to  the  local  and  municipal  autho: 
of  Boston  during  the  financial  year  ending 
last,   250,478    dollars  were    received  for  liqu 
salaries  of  the  Gonunissioners  and  the  costs  < 
absorbed  31,931  dollars,  and  61,962  doUara  wei 
State  Government  of  Massachusetts,  leaving 
licenses  of  156,585  dollars,  or  something  like  £ 
of  Fall  River,  with  a  population  of  45,000, 
granted,  and  the  amount  received  on  account  < 
dollars,  being  just  about  equal  to  the  amoui 
town  for  water  rates. 

None  of  the  licensing  laws  in  operation  in 
the  American  Union  equal  that  of  Massachus 
but  some  of  its  prominent  features  are  comn 
them.  First  among  these  is  the  principle  of  Ic 
the  power  to  local  authorities,  in  some  form 
granting  or  refusing  Kcenses  as  they  may  thi 
prohibition  of  the  conunon  sale  of  all  into: 
Sundays;  and  third,  the  recognition  of  the 
seller  of  liquor  contrary  to  law  is  directly  resp 
sequences  which  may  follow.  The  first  of 
control  over  licensing,  is  sometimes  provided  f 
Massachusetts,  by  simply  giving  the  municipa 
to  refuse  hcenses.  In  other  States  a  provisio 
in  principle  to  the  Permissive  Bill — the  ratepa 
can  exclude  the  sale  from  their  own  locaUt; 
recognized  as  the  local  option  principle.  It  1 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  K( 
other  States.  The  practice  of  the  Federal  Gc 
ing  hcenses  in  all  these  States  and  districts,  ir 
local  authorities,  operates  as  a  serious  obstacl 
working  of  the  local  option  principle.  As  to 
the  compulsory  closing  of  all  Ucensed  1 
and  on  the  days  when  a  general  or  loca 
held  is  a  very  conunon  provision  in  the 
the  various  States.  It  is,  however,  very 
and  in  some  large  cities,  like  New  York 
the  balance  of  evidence  shows  that  it  is  pn 
extent  a  dead  letter.  The  third  conditioD 
of — the  making  of  the  seller  of  hquor  contra 
the  consequences — is  recognized  in  the  majoi 
the  Union,  whether  they  have  a  prohibitory 
In  some  cases,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  anc 
rity  to  sue  for  damages  is  given  in  the  licenE 
States,  such  as  Ohio,  Maine,  Micliigan,  New  ' 
there  are  special  Acts,  known  as  Civil  Damage  I 
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of  all  these  enactments  is  very  similar :  they  enable  any  one  who 
snflFers  loss  or  injury  through  habitual  acts  of  drunkenness  to 
recover  damages  from  the  person  who  may  illegally  supply  a 
drunkard  with  intoxicants.  Perhaps  the  most  stringent  of  the 
existing  laws  upon  this  point  is  that  in  force  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  There  it  is  provided,  by  the  Civil  Damage  Act  of 
1869,  that  whenever  any  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
shall  wilfully  commit  any  injury  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  any  other  individual,  the  person  who  by  himself,  his  clerk,  or 
servant,  shall  have  imlawfully  sold  or  furidfthed  any  part  of  the 
liquor  causing  such  intoxication,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
injured  for  all  damage  occasioned  by  the  injury  so  done ;  boli 
the  drunkard  and  the  seller  of  the  drink  can  be  prosecuted  in  the 
same  action.  In  the  event  of  intoxication  resultii^g  in  the  death 
or  disablement  of  the  drunkard,  the  seller  is  furth<jr  made  liable 
for  all  loss  or  damage  sustained,  by  any  person  who  shall  be  in 
any  manner  dependent  upon  such  injured  person  for  means  of 
support. 

The  interest  excited  in  Canada  for  a  long  term  of  years  on 
the  temperance  question  has  been  quite  equal  to-  that  shown 
in  either  the  United  States  or  the  mother  country.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enforce  a  general  prohibitory  law  in  the 
Dominion,  but  under  an  Act  passed  before  the  Confederation, 
known  as  the  Dunkin  Act,  the  inhabitants  of  any  county  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  adopt  a  prohibitory  law.  Till  recently  there 
was  some  doubt  how  far  this  law  was  aflTected  by  the  Act  of 
Confederation,  but  the  courts  having  recently  decided  that  it 
can  be  enforced,  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  several  counties  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  licensing  laws  of  the  same  province 
were  amended,  moreover,  only  last  year,  and  as  they  now  contain 
some  provisions  which  are  both  novel  and  of  some  promise,  we 
may  be  warranted  in  dwelling  shortly  upon  them. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  the  traveller  as  distinguishing 
the  liquor  laws  of  Ontario  from  those  of  the  United  States  is  the 
absence  in  the  case  of  the  former  of  all  collision  on  this  subject 
between  the  central  Government  and  the  local  authorities.  There 
is  one  licensing  authority  throughout  the  Canadian  Dominion.' 
In  Ontario  there  are  three  classes  of  licenses  recognized — the 
wholesale  license,  the  tavern  license,  and  the  shop  license.  The 
wholesale  license  is  strictly  limited  to  persons  who  carry  on  the 
business  of  selling  by  wholesale  or  in  unbroken  packages.  The 
tavern  license  is  granted,  only  to  houses  of  entertainment  which 
are  well-appointed  and  sufficient  eating-houses,  with  the  appliances 
necessary  for  daily  serving  meals  to  trayellers.  The  number  of 
tavern  licenses  to  be  granted  in  the  respective  municipalitieB 
shall   not  be  in  excess   of  the  following  limitationB: — ^In  cities, 
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towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  respective! 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  first  one  thorn 
tion,  and  one  for  each  full  four  hundred 
of  the  population.  The  council  of  every  cil 
township  municipality,  may  further,  by  by€ 
before  the  first  day  of  March  in  any  year,  1 
tavern  licenses  to  be  issued  therein  for  the  ei 
year  until  such  bye-law  be  altered  or  repe 
such  limit  is  under  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Ac 
villages  which  are  county  towns  the  limit 
may  be  five,  and  three  additional  Ucenses  ai 
trict  of  Clifton,  for  the  accommodation  of  vii 
Niagara.  Unless  in  special  cases  the  last  pn 
determine  the  population  with  respect  to  the 
The  Canadian  shop  license  is  somewhat  equivj 
license.  Under  its  operation,  the  sale  is  restrii 
not  less  than  three  half-pints  at  any  one  tin: 
consumed  upon  the  premises.  The  local  autho 
to  pass  a  bye-law  fixing  the  number  of  £ 
granted,  and  they  may  require  the  shopkei 
busineaB  of  his  shop  solely  and  exclusively  1 
selling  of  liquor,  or  may  impose  any  restrictioi 
earning  on  such  traffic  as  they  may  think 
authority  in  the  province  of  Ontario  consists 
three  in  number  for  each  city,  county,  uni 
electoral  riding  or  division,  appointed  by  the  I 
in  CounciL  The  commissioners  cease  to  hoL 
of  December  in  each  year,  but  may  be  reapp 
IS  honorary  and  without  remuneration.  In  tl: 
duties  they  are  assisted  by  a  paid  official — ai 
pointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Cou 
practically  devolves  the  enforcement  of  the 
The  rates  charged  for  these  Kcensesar^  accord 
«ale: — For  a  wholesale  license  one  hundre 
for  each  tavern  license  in  cities  one  hundrv 
eighty  doDarR*  and  in  munioipal  cities  sixty 
license  in  cities  one  hundred  dollars  in  tcwn: 
in  other  municiT>al  cities  sixtv  d:  IlarSw    A  nmni^ 


increase  the  license  fee  for  taverns  and  shops 
dollars.  The  local  authorities  have  also  > 
regulate  the  ho;irs  of  opening:  and  clcan^.  tn 
ment  forbids  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  H^ncr 
sale,  or  fnc  m  shops  or  taverns,  b-etween  the  he- 
on  Saturday  night  and  six  o^okck  en  the 
moniing.  The  c  nhr  exception  adznitted  is  w? 
been  pi^e^^esite^  ssgsed  by  a  fic^r^sed  r^edical  ] 
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justice  of  tho  peace,  setting  forth  that  the  liquor  is  required  for 
ledical  purposes. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  best  and  most  improved  of  the  Ucensing 
laws  of  the  States,  that  of  the  pro^^uce  of  Ontario  has  been  too 
flhoi-t  a  time  in  operation  for  any  decided  opinion  being  given  upon 
its  practical  merits.  Its  operation,  however,  deserves  to  be  watched 
vn\\i  care  by  all  interested  in  the  temperance  question  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  When  analyzed,  it  is  surprising  how  far  the 
Canadian  law  has  anticipated  the  demands  of  those  who  now  seek 
for  additional  restrictive  legislation  in  this  country.  It  contains 
in  the  Duntin  Act  the  essential  principle  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
Permissive  Bill;  it  has  anticipated  the  Sunday  Closing  Bills  ot 
Br.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Sir  Robert  Anstmther  \vill  find 
within  it  the  provisions  of  the  measure  which  he  seeks  for  Scot- 
land; and  even  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  might  be  satisfied  with  the 
pc^pular  character  of  the  licensing  board.  The  one  proposal  that 
has  been  submitted  to  ParHament  in  this  country  which  has  not 
yet  found  its  prototype  either  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  is 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Cliamberlain  to  adopt  the  Gothenburg  system. 
We  are  afmid  the  eloquent  eulogium  passed  by  the  member  for 
Birmingham  upon  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  our  municipal 
authorities  would  hardly  apply  to  some  of  the  mmiicipaUties  of 
the  New  World.  But  one  important  provision  in  the  Ontarian 
license  law  w^iich  has  not  yet  been  suggested  in  this  country^ 
and  upon  which  we  place  a  high  value,  is  the  appointment  of 
independent  inspectoiB  to  issue  the  licenses  and  to  see  that  the 
conditions  on  which  they  are  granted  are  really  observed.  For 
when  criticizing  the  laws  of  the  various  States  in  America  and 
their  operation,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
sections  of  our  own  hcensing  Acts  which  are  practically  as  much 
of  a  dead  letter  as  any  that  can  be  pointed  to  there. 

To  tliscuss  the  practical  results  of  the  liquor  legislation  of  Noiih 
America  is  not  our  present  intention,  however,  as  that  opens  up  a 
very  ^vide  field  of  controversy.  We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
explain  some  of  the  enactments  now  in  force  for  the  regulation  of 
the  traflBc  in  drink  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  prac- 
tical worldng  of  which  will  afford  a  subject  of  interesting  study  to 
those  who  seek  to  elevate  and  improve  the  social  condition  of  the 
people.  Social  life  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  community  which  has 
found  a  home  m  America  is  estabUahed  on  a  basis  which  does  not 
differ  widely  from  that  of  which  we  have  experience  among  our- 
selves j  their  religion,  their  language,  their  Utemture,  and  their  laws 
are  practically  the  same  as  our  own ;  and  what  the  American  people 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  people^  we  should  certainly  not  despair  of  achieving. 

James  Henderson. 
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THE  history  of  Spinozifim  in  France  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinoza  was  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  a  few  freethinkers,  of  execration  and  horror  to  the 
orthodox.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  with  but  few  exceptions,  he 
was  disdained  and  neglected  as  obscure,  barbarous,  unintelligible. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  thanks  more  especially  to  German 
influence,  he  has  returned  to  honour,  made  new  disciples,  and  is 
treated  respectfully  even  by  his  adversaries.  These  are  the  three 
phases  that  we  are  now  about  to  study. 

During  his  lifetime  Spinoza  was  known  merely  as  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  He  had  only  published  his 
**  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus."  It  was  after  his  death,  and  on 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Opera  Posthimia,"  of  which  the  "  Ethica  " 
formed  part,  that  his  system  of  metaphysic  met  with  opponents 
and  also  with  some  timid  partisans.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was 
scarcely  understood.  He  was  looked  upon  mostly  as  an  atheistical 
Epicurean,  like  those  then  living  in  France,  who  must  have  been  a 
more  numerous  class  than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  we  see  the 
greatest  writers,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Finilon,  La  Bruyfere,  rivalling 
each  other  in  eloquent  refutation  of  them.  One  of  their  nxunber, 
the  poet  D'Hinault,  undertook  the  journey  to  Holland  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  Spinoza,  who,  we  are  told  by  Bayle,  **  did 
not  place  any  great  value  upon  his  erudition."  D'Hdnault  vras  in 
fact  a  refined  Epicurean,  "  debauched  with  art,"  "  piquing  himr 
self  on  his  atheism,"  and  very  far  from  comprehending  the  lofty 
and  austere  philosophy  of  the  Dutch  thinker.  He  had  begun  a 
translation  of  Lucretius,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  few  fine 
passages ;  and  had  for  friend  a  Madame  Deshouli&res,  who  in  spite  of 
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her  "  Paatorals "  was  also  freethinking  enough,  and  m  whose 
verses  Bayle  thinks  he  detects  traces  of  Spmozism.*  But  it  is 
probable  that  we  have  here  some  confusion  made  between 
Epicureanism  and  Spinozism. 

What  proves  to  us  the  noise  Spinoza's  name  had  already  made 
not  only  in  Holland  but  in  France,  after  the  pubKcation  of  his 
"  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus  *'  (1670)  is  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  into  Holland,  and 
after  the  taking  of  Utrecht,  the  Prince  de  Cond^  evinced  a  desire 
to  see  him.t  Spinoza  himself  had  some  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  mind  to  take  this  journey  at  the  instigation  of  his  friends.  He 
spent  several  days  at  Utrecht,  but  did  not,  after  all,  see  the  Prince, 
who  had  just  been  recalled  to  Paris.  Bayle,  indeed,  affirms  that 
they  did  meet,  but  according  to  Colerus,  Spinoza's  biographer, 
who  had  the  testimony  of  Van  der  Spyk's  own  words,  Spinoza 
had  on  his  return  from  Utrecht  told  his  host  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  Prince.  We  are  tempted  to  regret  this,  but  the  fact  is  no  less 
notable  as  showing  the  high  reputation  of  the  philosopher. 

At  this  same  time  the  most  illustrious  theologians  of  the  day 
were  busily  engaged  in  confuting  Spinoza ;  and  amongst  others, 
Huet,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Avranches,  was  said  to  be  preparing 
a  work  against  him.  Spinoza  had  heard  tell  of  this  and  made 
inquiries  concerning  it  from  his  Paris  correspondents.  "I  pray 
you,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  1676,  **  to  inform  yourself 
whether  the  treatise  of  M.  Huet  which  you  have  mentioned  to  me 
has  already  seen  the  light,  and  if  you  are  able,  to  send  me  a 
copy."t  This  work  was  not  exactly  a  book  against  Spinoza  but 
an  incidental  refutation  contained  in  other  treatises,  about  which 
Huet  himself  said,   "  When  I  foimd  him  in  my  path,  I  did  not 

♦  EBpecially  in  the  following  lines : — 

«  Conrez,  misseanx,  ooorez ;  fnyez  et  reportez 
Vo8  ondes  dans  le  aein  des  mers  d*ou  youb  sortez 
Tandis  qne  poor  remplir  la  dure  dostin^e  oil 

nous  Boxmnes  aBBujettis, 
Nona  irons  reporter  la  vie  inforton^e, 
Dans  le  sein  da  n^ant  dont  none  Bommes  Bortis." 

<<  Rnn  on,  ye  brooks,  and  bear  with  rapid  conrse 
Yonr  waters  to  the  sea — their  primal  sonrce ; 

While  we,  made  subject  to  the  same  stem  fate, 
Shall  render  back  ere  long  a  life  of  woes, 
Into  the  nothingneBs  from  whence  we  rose.'* 

t  This  wish  had  been  inspired,  it  seems,  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in 
the  service  of  the  French  king,  one  Stanpe  by  name,  who  this  very  year  wrote  a  book  on 
^  The  Religion  of  the  Dutch,"  where  ho  reproaches  the  Protestant  ministers  of  Holland 
with  not  having  refuted  Spinoza,  and  which  brought  him  an  answer  from  Jacques  Bmn, 
Reformed  minister,  entitled  "  The  True  Dutch  Religion  "  (1673).  See  Bayle's  Article, 
noteD. 

X  Ed.  Bruder,  Letter  72.  Huet's  works  in  refutation  of  Spinoza  are  the  learned 
«  Demonstratio  Evangelica  "  (1676),  and  the  "  De  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei"  (1692\ 
Other  theologians  entered  the  lists  against  him — ^for  example,  Richard  Simon,  himaelf 
suspected  of  being  one  of  the  inventors  of  Rationalistio  ezegeBis. 
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escape  like  a  torrent  from  its  source To  me  it  appears  that. 

nothing  further  is  needed  to  constitute  atheism." 

As  to  Dom  Zam/s  refutation,  he  took  for  basis  the  "  Principia  "  of 
Descartes. 

"  I  am  composed,"  he  said,  "  of  two  beings :  of  a  thinking  being  and  an 
extended  being ;  these  two  beings  are  so  different  from  each  other  that  we 
are  able,  not  only  to  conceive  the  one  without  the  other,  but  the  one  as  ex- 
cluding the  other.  Each  of  these  beings  thus  being  conceivable  alone, 
without  relation  to  anything  whatsoever,  and  without  aid  from  the  idea  of 
any  other  being,  they  are  not  the  modes  of  being  of  anything  whatever, 
they  are  true  substances.  It  is  therefore  false  that  the  universe  consists  of 
one  substance  only." 

We  at  once  recognize  here  the  Cartesian  argument.  It  is  thus 
that  Descartes  would — ^had  he  been  acquainted  with  it — ^have 
sought  to  refute  the  system  of  Spinoza.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Bayle  should  assign  an  important  place 
in  his  Dictionary  to  Spinoza,  for  he  was  in  search  of  all  extra- 
ordinary personages,  and,  as  he  had  himself  lived  in  Holland,  had 
constantly  heard  the  latter's  name  bruited  around.  Added  to  which 
he  saw  here  a  remarkable  justification  of  his  favourite  thesis,  viz., 
that  atheism  may  practically  accord  with  the  severest  virtue. 
"  All  agree,"  writes  Bayle,  "  in  saying  that  Spinoza  was  a  worthy 
man,  industrious,  and  exemplary  in  his  morals.  This  is  strange, 
but,  at  bottom,  not  more  a  cause  of  astonishment  than  the  sight 
of  very  bad  lives  led  by  persons  who  fully  believe  in  the  Gospel." 
As  to  his  metaphysical  system,  Bayle  combated  it  ^vith  great 
energy,  nor  need  we  suppose  him  insincere  in  so  doing,  for  his 
own  philosophy  consisted  in  seeing  difficulties  everywhere ;  and 
he  found  it  most  expedient  never  to  affirm  anything.  He  re- 
proaches Spinoza  with  what — according  to  him — ^befalls  all  who 
frame  impious  systems ;  the  exposing  themselves  to  still  more  for- 
midable  difficulties.  "If  they  are  unable  to  submit  to  orthodoxy 
if  they  take  such  pleasure  in  disputation,  they  would  do  well  to 
avoid  dogmatism."  There  we  have  Bayle  exactly;  he  himself 
delighted  in  disputing,  and  hence  found  it  most  convenient  to 
avoid  dogmatizing.  As  to  Bayle's  refutation,  it  would  be  held 
insufficent  nowadays  when  the  pantheistic  idea  has  so  powerfully 
developed ;  but  for  his  age  it  was  both  learned  and  penetrating, 
and  touched  with  justice  on  some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  system. 
He  also  pointed,  with  his  habitual  erudition  and  sagacity,  to  its 
origin  in  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  in  David  de  Dinant, 

*  No  doubt  Descartes  never  knew  Spinoza,  who  was  long  posterior  to  him ;  but  we 
should  do  wrong  to  suppose  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  consoquences  to  be  drawn 
from  his  system.  In  point  of  fact,  Leroy,  one  of  his  disciples,  haying  placarded  in  the 
University,  as  was  then  the  custom,  his  contention  that  thought  and  extension  may  be 
the  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  Descartes  refutes  hisposition  by  an  argu- 
ment similar  to  that  of  Dom  Zamy. — Works  of  Descartes^  edited  by  victor  Cousin,  yoL  x. 
p.  73. 
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Ainaubri  de  Btoe,  Alexandre — nay,  he  even  traced  it  back  to 
Mussubnan,  Indian,  and  Chinese  secte.  Some  of  his  most  telling 
objections  are  those  founded  on  the  apparently  absurd  conse* 
quences  of  the  system  when  confronted  with  common  sense. 

"  Thus  then,"  he  argued,  "  according  to  Spinoza  those  who  say  that  the 
Germans  have  kiUed  10,000  Turks  speak  incorrectly  and  falsely,  unless 
they  mean  thereby  God  modified  in  Germans  has  slain  God  modified  in 
10,000  Turks." 

And  again — 

"  God  hates  himself,  implores  favours  from  himself,  refuses  them  to  him- 
self. He  persecutes  himself ;  kills  himself ;  eats  himself;  calumniates  himself ; 
sends  himself  to  the  scaffold." 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  objections,  Bayle's  article  is 
none  the  less  the  most  important  work  of  the  seventeenth  century 
respecting  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  majority  of  French  philosophers  in  the  eighteenth  century  only 
knew  Spinoza  through  him. 

F6n61on  appears  qualified  by  the  character  of  his  genius  to  give 
us  a  faithful  exposition  and  a  profound  refutation  of  Spinoza. 
Gifted  as  he  himself  was  in  the  highest  degree  with  metaphysical 
subtlety,  and  capable  of  the  sublimest  and  most  daring  thoughts, 
he  of  all  men  seemed  made  to  comprehend  the  subtle  Spinoza 
and  to  perceive  the  weak  sides  of  his  philosophy.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  read  him  except  in  Bayle,  or  in  the  re- 
futation of  Father  Zamy ;  and  hence  he  failed  to  understand  him. 

His  refutation  falls  wide  of  the  mark,  because  the  system  that  he 
combats  is  really  not  Spinoza's.  Fcn^lou  confounds  the  absolute 
unity  of  substance  ^vith  the  collective  unity  of  mass. 

*'  Perhaps,"  says  he,  "  this  multitude  of  beings,  the  assembla^  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Universe,  is  an  infinite  mass  which  in  its  entirety 
contains  infinite  perfections." 

Starting  from  this  idea  he  holds  that  we  may  say  of  the  whole 
what  we  say  of  parts. 

'•  The  whole  is  variable,"  he  writes,  ''  so  if  all  the  parts  taken  separately 
be  variable,  an  assemblage  of  parts  cannot  be  that  sovereign  and  infinite 
unity  of  which  I  have  the  conception — no  compound  can  be  infinite." 

What  proves  still  further  how  httle  Fenelon  comprehended 
Spinoza  is  that  the  doctrme  he  opposes  to  his  resembles  far  more 
closely  Spinoza's  own  doctrine  than  the  one  Fen6Ion  combats,  so 
that  he  positively  seems  to  be  reconstructing  the  former  in  his 
refutation  of  it. 

''0  infinite  tnith,"  he  exclaims,  "surpassing  all  multitudes!  0  Unity 
icho  art  all,  and  before  whom  accumulated  numbers  are  nothing !  I  behold 
you  again,  ajid  you  fill  me." 
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And  elsewhere : — 

"  When  I  say  of  the  Infinite  Being  simply  that  he  is  Betng^  without 
adding  anything  further,  I  have  said  all.  The  difference  consists  in  having 
none.  Gk)d  is  in  Being.  Being  is  ffis  name,  essential,  glorious,  ineffable, 
unheard  by  the  multitude.  .  .  .  God  is  no  more  spirit  than  hody^  nor  body 
than  spirit — ^He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other — spirit  is  only  spirit ;  He 
who  w,  is  All." 

f^  Such  propositions  certainly  come  much  nearer  to  the  meaning 
of  Spinoza  than  the  doctrine  of  the  great  whole  which  Fenclon 
refutes,  and  which  rather  resembled  that  of  a  Holbach  or  a 
Diderot. 

Thus  we  find  that  some  of  Spinoza's  most  violent  antagonists, 
a  F^n^lon,  a  Malebranche,  were  precisely  those  who  came  nearest 
to  him,  the  one  through  his  connection  with  Spanish  quietism, 
the  other  by  his  with  Cartesianism. 

Indeed,  it  had  been  pretty  soon  perceived  that  Cartesianism 
might  lead  to  Spinozism.  These  consequences  had  even  been 
pointed  out  before  the  time  of  Spinoza.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
M.  Cousin  introduces  us  to  a  certain  M.  de  la  Clausure,  a  friend  of 
Madame  de  Sabl^  and  member  of  her  society,  who,  as  early  as 
1673,*  and  consequently  four  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Ethica,"  drew  pantheistic  consequences  from  the  "  Principia  "  of 
Descartes. 

"  If  it  be  repugnant  to  reason,"  he  writes,  "  that  there  should  be  a  vacuum 
inside  or  outside  of  the  world,  it  must  always  have  been  repugnant,  and 
thus  the  world  or  the  plenum  must  always  have  existed,  and  cannot  have 
been  created  in  time  as  generally  believed.  •  The  world  then  must  be  neces- 
sary, and  as  it  is  already  immense  it  will  also  be  eternal ;  in  a  word,  the 
world  must  be  Grod." 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  plenum  or  the 
infinity  of  the  world  that  Spinozism  may  be  educed,  but  from 
another  doctrine,  which  in  point  of  fact  no  more  belonged  to 
Descartes  than  to  Scholasticism,  but  which  Descartes  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  popularized ;  the  doctrine,  that  is,  of  continuous  creation. 
M.  Victor  Cousin  has  also  published  on  this  subject  an  interest^ 
ing  discussion,  found  in  manuscript,  the  date  of  which  we  do  not 
exactly  know,  but  may  probably  place  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  doctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford — name  not 
given — ^had  written  to  a  friend  in  France  to  point  out  that  the 

♦  Victor  Cousin,  Philosophical  Fragments  (Modem  Philosophy,  Part  L,  9th  edition,  p. 
259.  Relations  between  Cartesianism  and  Spinozism.)  Bossnet,  too,  discerned  this 
possible  consequence  of  the  principles  of  Descartes.  **His  disciples,*'  he  observes 
*''  haye  greatly  conf  need  his  ideas ;  and,  indeed,  these  were  not  very  distinct  when  he 
conclnded  the  infinity  of  extension  from  the  infinity  of  that  roid  which  we  imagine 
ontdde  the  world,  in  tiie  which  he  was  quite  wrong.  And  I  beUeye  that  from  his  errors, 
the  impossibility  of  creation  and  of  the  destruction  of  substances  might  legitimately  be 
reached  by  induction,  though  nothing  can'  be  more  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
Beukg:'^Letter$  Iii9edUmeouSt  Versailles  edition,  toI  zxxTii.  p.  498. 
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doctrine  of  continuous  creation  leads  of  necessity  to   Spinozism. 
This   friend    showed  the  letter  to  a    certain  Abb6    Gaultier,  a 
zealous  Jansenist  and  Cartesian  (attached  very  probably  to  the 
ideas  of  Malebranche),  who  endeavoured  in  a  dissertation  (published 
by  M.  Victor  Cousin)  to  rebut  the  consequences  the  other  sought  to 
establish.    According  to  him,  the  doctiine  of  continuous  creation 
cannot  be  confounded  with  a  system  in  which  there  is  "  neither 
creation  nor  creature."    Contiauous  creation  does  not  imply  the 
negation  of  contingent  substances ;  on  the  contrary  it  supposes 
their  existence — ^supposes  their  creation   of  which  it  maintains 
the  continuity."     He  adds  too,  in  opposition  to  the  English  doctor, 
that  "continuous  creation   does  not  destroy  creative  activity;" 
that  "  no  one  denies  that  spirit  is  active,"  that  "  moreover  it  is 
not  proved  that  bodies  are  iuactive ;"  that  "  even  were  bodies 
inactive,"  that  "would  not  amoimt  to  proving"  that  the  creation  of 
those  bodies  "  was  a  useless  work ;"  and  finally  "  that  even  were 
the  negation  of  the  activity  of  bodies  to  reduce  the    whole  of 
nature  to  spiritual  existence,  no  danger  to  reKgion  would  thence 
ensue."* 

But  we  possess  a  document  far  more  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  connection  between  Cartesianism  and  Spinozism. 
We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  an  unknown  individual,  such  as 
the  Abbe  Gaultier,  but  with  Malebranche  himself ;  Malebranche 
I  provoked,  challenged — in  a  tone,  indeed,  of  profound  respect,  but 

I  with  a  persistency,  tenacity,  and  vigour  of  most  formidable  logic, — 

\  to  acknowledge  or  disavow  his  relationship  with  Spinoza,   and 

this  is  done  by  a  young  man  who  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  able  savants  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dortous  de  Mairan. 
Such  a  conflict  between  the  mathematician  and  the  philosopher, — 
the  one  full  of  the  ardour  of  youth,  the  other  of  the  moroseness  of 
old  age, — ^the  one  maintaining  a  soUd  position  by  fresh  and 
supple  argument,  the  other  awkwardly  and  laboriously  defending 
a  difficult  case;  affords  us  a  vividly  interesting  spectacle;  this 
correspondence,  unknown  till  our  own  day,  being  one  of  the 
most  important  facts  of  the  history  of  Spinozism  in  French 
philosophy. 

The  very  precision  and  rigorous  method  of  a  discussion  held  by 
a  mathematician  entering  for  the  first  time  into  the  details  ot 
Spinozist  demonstrations,  and  determining  their  true  meaning, 
renders  any  exact  analysis  of  it  difficult  in  an  article  like  this, 
which  rather  aims  at  being  historical  than  philosophical.  We  will 
only  say  that  the  most  critical  point  of  the  discussion  turns  upon 
the  notion  of  extension.  It  is  maintained  that  the  xnUUigible 
extension  of  Malebranche  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  ex- 

*  See  the  whole  letter  in  the  Philesoi^oal  Fragments  of  Victor  Ck>iiiin. 
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tension  as  a  divine  attribute,  according  to  the  conception  of 
Spinoza.  If  we  place  extension,  even  intelligible  extension,  in 
God,  we  make  of  it  the  substance  of  the  material  worid.  Male- 
branche  on  his  side  seeks  to  distinguish  between  the  intelligible 
and  the  real  and  material  extension.  What  he  places  in  God  is 
"the  idea  of  extension,"  the  archetype  of  extension,  but  he  is 
careful  to  distinguish  these  from  the  real,  corporeal  extension 
that  belongs  to  created  things.  Mairan,  however,  will  not  admit 
this  distinction.  He  contends,  for  his  part,  that  extension  as  a 
divine  attribute  is  with  Spinoza  equally  the  idea  merely,  the 
archetype  of  extension,  and  that  outside  of  that  idea  there  can 
but  be  modes ;  and  hence,  that  for  Malebranche  as  for  Spinoza, 
bodies  must  be  modes  of  God.  Malebranche,  driven  into  a 
comer,  ends  in  refusing  the  discussion,  by  appealing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  refuge 
in  faith. 

"  The  soul,"  he  says,  "  in  nowise  knows  itself Bemg  finite  it  is 

still  more  incapable  of  knowing  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite.  How  then 
make  demonstrations  about  such  things  ?  For  my  part  I  build  only  on  the 
dogmas  of  faith." 

Mairan  is  the  first  French  philosopher  who  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Spinoza's  true  meaning,  and  known  how  to  distinguish 
between  his  system  and  that  of  the  "  systematic  atheists  "  with 
which  it  had  been  confounded.  Another  philosopher  of  the 
eighteenth  century  equally  perceives  this  difference.  This  was 
the  Abb^  de  Ligna.  "  Spinoza,"  he  said,  "  is  no  atheist,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  an  ultra  spiritualist.  He  recognized  God 
only.  The  world  and  material  creatures  were  for  him  but  the 
dreams  of  divinity."* 

But  in  spite  of  such  protestations  on  the  part  of  a  few  noble 
minds,  a  false  fantastic  idea  of  Spinoza  continued  to  be  generally 
entertained,  and  the  accusation  of  Spinozism  was  tantamount  to 
that  of  atheism.  It  was  thus  that  Montesquieu  himself  was 
accused  of  being  a  Spinozist  by  the  Jesuits  of  Trivaux,  for  having 
said  that  "  laws  are  the  necessary  relations  derived  from  the  nature 
of  things."  Montesquieu  replies  to  this  accusation  in  his  "  Esprit 
des  Lois : " — 

"  The  critic  has  heard  say  that  Spinoza  admitted  a  blind  and  necessary 
principle  that  governed  the  universe.  He  needs  nothing  further ;  so  soon 
as  he  shall  come  across  the  word  necessary^  he  will  detect  Spinozism.  The 
author  had  said  that  laws  were  a  necessary  relation;  here  then  there  must 
be  Spinozism  since  there  is  necessity !  But  he  has  been  so  little  under- 
stood that  his  very  objections  to  Spinozism  have  been  taken  for  the  opinions 
of  Spinoza." 

Montesquieu  was  right ;  what  he  sought  to  demonstrate  in  the  first 

*  See  T^moignagoB  da  sens  intime.    3  toIb.,  en  12.    Anxerre,  1760. 
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chapter  of  "L'Esprit  des  Lois  "  was  that  moraUty  has  absolute  and 
eternal  laws  existing  prior  to  things  themselves,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Spinoza. 

The  most  curious  evidence,  however,  ot  the  horror  and  the 
execration  excited  in  the  CathoHc  Church  by  Spinoza  is  the 
eloquent  and  vehement  diatribe  in  which  Massillon  indulged  in 
one  of  his  sermons.  In  order  to  explain  such  an  anathema  fix>m 
a  Christian  pulpit  we  must  assume  that  the  name  of  Spinoza  was 
as  familiar  as  his  writings  were  unkaown.  It  was  the  symbol  and 
the  combination  of  all  the  incredulity  of  the  age,  and  the  name 
was  all  the  more  seductive  in  proportion  to  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded it. 

"  Why  do  you  suppose,"  exclaimed  Massillon,*  "  that  would-be  infidels  so 
much  desire  to  see  veritably  impious  men,  firm  and  intrepid  in  their  impiety, 
that  they  seek  them  out,  endeavour  even  to  attract  them  from  foreign 
countries,  as  for  instance  a  Spinoza,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  he  was  invited  to 
France  in  order  to  be  consulted  and  heard  f  It  is  because  our  infidels  are 
not  firm  in  their  infidelity,  never  meeting  with  any  who  are  so,  and 
they  desire  to  encourage  themselves  by  finding  some  one  who  is  really 
settled  in  these  frightful  opinions,  because  they  seek  in  authority  for 
resources  and  defences  against  their  ovm  consciences,  and,  not  daring  to 
be  all  alone  in  their  impiety,  await  from  example  what  is  refused  them 
by  their  reason  and  their  heart,  thus  falling  back  into  a  credulity  far  more 
puerile  and  senseless  than  that  with  which  they  reproach  believers.  A 
Spinoza — ^that  monster  who,  after  embracing  various  rehgions,  ended  by 
having  none — was  nowise  anxious  to^find  out  some  other  of  avowed  impiety 
to  establish  him  in  the  cause  of  irreligion  and  atheism ;  he  had  formed  for 
himself  that  impenetrable  chaos  of  impiety,  that  work  of  confusion  and 
darkness,  where  nothing  but  the  desire  not  to  believe  in  Grod  can  overcome 
the  weariness  and  disgust  of  those  who  read ;  where  everything  but  its 
impiety  is  unintelligible,  and  which,  to  the  shame  of  hiunanity  be  it  said, 
would  have  fallen  still-bom  into  eternal  oblivion,  nor  found  a  single  reader, 
had  it  not  attacked  the  Supreme  Being ; — that  impious  man,  I  say,  lived 
hidden,  alone,  tranquil ;  occupied  himself  solely  with  his  dark  productions, 
and  needed  no  one  else  to  give  him  confidence.  But  those  who  sought 
him  so  eagerly,  who  wished  to  see  him,  to  consult  him,  those  frivolous  and 
dissolute  men,  were  but  fools  ambitious  of  becoming  infidels,  who,  failing 
to  find  in  the  testimony  of  all  ages,  all  nations,  and  all  the  great  men  that 
religion  claims,  sufficient  authority  for  remaining  believers, — sought  in  the 
single  testimony  of  an  obscure  man,  a  turncoat  in  all  religions,  a  monster 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  from  the  eyes  of  men,  for  a  deplorable  and  un- 
natural authority  to  confirm  them  in  impiety  and  defend  them  against  their 
own  consciences." 

The  sceptics  of  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  or  understood  Spinoza  any  better  than  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  seventeenth.  Bayle's  Dictionary  continues  to  be  their 
principal  source  of  information  about  him.  Voltaire,  like  Bayle, 
declared  it  absurd  "  to  make  God  aUke  star  and  pumpkin,  thought 

*  MassiUon,  Sermon  pour  la  4me  Somaine  de  Car^e:  Des  doutea  sur  la  reUgion. 
ThiB  passage,  hitherto  overlooked,  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Nourriseon  in  his  work, 
Spinoza  ot  lo  Natoralisme  Contomporain  (Paris,  1866), — a  work  full  of  cnriooB  biblio- 
graphical infonnation,  from  which  we  have  largely  drawn. 
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and  mire,  beating  and  beaten."*  But  at  the  same  time  he  held 
that  Spinoza  was  not  so  dangerous  as  was  supposed.  "  You  are 
very  obscure,  Baruch  Spinoza,"  said  he,  "but  are  you  as  dangerous 
as  reputed?  I  maintain  that  you  are  not,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
you  are  obscure,  that  you  have  written  in  bad  Latin,  and  that 
there  are  not  ten  persons  in  Europe  who  have  read  you  from 
beginning  to  end." 

Voltaire  saw  in  Spinoza  merely  an  atheist.  "  The  fact  is,"  he 
said,  "  that  Spinoza  really  does  not  recognize  any  God,  and  that 
he  has  only  made  use  of  that  sacred  word  in  order  not  to  scare 
men." 

And  we  find  him  expressing  the  same  thought  in  the  witty 
verses  so  often  quoted : — 

'^  iVlorB  iin  petit  Juif,  an  long  nez,  an  teint  bl^me, 
Panvre,  mais  satisfait,  pensif  et  rotir^, 
Esprit  snbtil  et  crenz,  moins  In  qne  ccl^br^ ; 
Cach^  sons  le  manteau  de  Descartes  son  m&itre, 
Marchant  k  pas  comptds  s'approcha  dn  grand  6tre, 
^  Pardonnez-moi,'  dit-il  en  Ini  parlant  tont  has, 
^  Mais  je  pense,  entre  nous,  que  yous  n'existez  pas.'  "  f 

It  was  much  in  the  same  spirit,  too,  that  we  find  the  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,  in  his  "  Anti-Lucrece,"  and  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis, 
in  his  **  Discours  sur  la  Po&ie,"  expoimding  the  system  of 
Spinoza. 

We  might  have  expected,  however,  that  Diderot,  so  much 
admired  by  Goethe,  and  the  precursor  of  the  naturalist  philosophy 
of  modem  Germany,  would  have  better  understood,  or  would  at 
least  have  read,  a  thinker  with  whom  he  had  so  many  aflSnities. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  article  "  Spinoza  "  in  the  Encyclopedia, 
written  by  Diderot,  is  Uttle  else  than  an  almost  Uteral  reproduction 
of  that  of  Bayle,  his  refutation  included ;  for  the  Encyclopedia 
could  not  administer  to  its  readers  the  poison  of  Spinoza  without 
at  the  same  time  offering  the  antidote.  If  we  turn  to  the  works 
of  Diderot,  and  his  own  philosophical  opinions,  we  shall  find  in 
them  no  trace  whatever,  not  merely  of  Spinoza's  doctrines,  but  of 
any  acquaintance  with  his  works.  No  doubt  it  has  been  justly 
observed  that  Diderot  is  rather  a  pantheist  than  an  atheist ;  and 
in  this  respect  he  might  be  said  to  approach  Spinoza,  but  his 
pantheism  differs  from  that  of  the  latter  just  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  does  from  that  of  the  seventeenth.  The 
philosophy  of  the  seventeenth,  under  the  influence  of  Descartes 
and  his  great  mathematical  discoveries,  is  essentially  metaphysical 
and  idealistic.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth,  under  the 
influence  of  Voltaire  and  of  the  progress  of  natural  science,  is 
essentially  naturalistic.     The  originality  of  Diderot,  amidst  the 

♦  Voltaire,  Le  PhDosophe  Ignorant,  xxir. 
t  Poesies  philoBophiqnes :  Les  Syst^mes. 
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atlieiste  of  his  day,  consisted  in  assigning  (as  d 
Schelling)  life  to  nature  and  an  active  force  tc 
poiof^ too^  he  differs  from  Spinoza.  As  to  the  lal 
theories,  Diderot  never  knew  them,  and  v< 
have  demised  them.     This  holds  still  more  ti 

a  thinker  k  far  below  Diderot,  and  whose  * 
— ^a  commonplace  declamatory  work — is  me 
the  most  vulgar  atheism.  According  to  hi 
being  than  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  "  that  grea 
from  the  aasemblage  of  different  matters,  of  the 
tions  and  '^  different  movements  which  we  s 
Such  a  L  iJL'ption  of  the  Supreme  Principl 
analog  with  the  God  of  Spinoza,  that  is  to 
absolutely  infinite,  constituted  by  an  infinity 
which  expresses  an  eternal  and  infinite  essenc 

Nevertheless  there  were  some  Spinozis 
eighteenth  century  who  deserve  to  be  mentio 
aa  to  date,  m  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  < 
work  on  Spinoza  was  only  published  after 
Boulainvilliers  is  known  among  the  publicisti 
century  as  one  of  the  ardent  champions  of  th 
He  maintained  that  "the  feudal  system  wa 
the  human  intellect."  Equally  daring  and 
physics  as  in  politics,  Spinoza's  philosophy  hi 
for  him,  and,  a^*ecably  to  the  hypocritical  nietl 
century  (a  method  occasioned  by  tlie  intoler 
he  wrote,  under  the  title  of  "  Refutation  of  Sj 
evidently  favourable,  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
he  added  some  extracts  from  Father  Zamy  an 
the  controversy  of  Orobiv  and  Bredenbour] 
of  Boulainvilliers  is  manifestly  revealed  in 
book : — ' 

''  C'oiiHiilt/ral>le  leisure,  and  a  residence  in  tli 
''  bfiviri^  \v(\  ine  to  read  the  whole  of  the  work  [the 
to  me  of  Auch  importance  that  in  the  hope  of  my; 
th©  nujst  dangerous  book  ever  written  against  reli 
hof>o  of  engnj^itig  some  more  skilful  metaphysici 
tintlertakon  to  strip  it  of  that  mathematical  hu 
reading  of  it  impracticable  even  to  half  our  lea 
sjflteiii  reiidercd  into  familiar  language,  and  reduc 
sious,  may  Lo  in  a  condition  to  excite  an  indignatic 
consequently  to  raise  up  true  foes  to  such  j)ernicioi 

o  difficulty  in  guessing  the   mea 

*  Ryati'tim  *]fi  la  Nature,  oh.  i. 

t  Ui*m  is  thfj  minplote  title  of  this  gomewhat  raro  book 

Spinoaft^  par  31.  th-  Fcnelon,  aichOveque  de  Cambray,  par  le 

itn  .]^'    Boulainvilliers,  avec  la   vio  de  Spinoza  e 

I7;;i. 
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this  translating  Spinoza  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  to  "  excite  indig- 
nation," and  "  procure  him  foes."  But  what  follows  makes  the 
real  purpose  still  more  clear : — 

"  Where  would  be  the  use,"  the  author  continues,  "  of  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  arffuments  opposed  to  us  ?  Are  we  not  labouring  for  the  truth  ? 
Accordingly  I  have  pushed  Spinoza's  argument  as  far  as  possible;  I  have 
not  failed  to  adom  his  thoughts  more  than  he  himself  has  done.  ...  I 
have  carried  candom*  to  the  point  of  sustaining  the  evident  sophisms  of 
his  book  by  the  most  plausible  means  afforded  me  by  natural  logic.  .  .. 
So  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  impossibility  of  the  good  cause  being 
abandoned." 

Boulainvilliers,  we  see,  believes  himself  not  only  to  have  cleared, 
but  to  have  strengthened  and  rendered  more  specious  the  doctrines 
of  Spinoza  ;  and  certainly  such  was  his  intention.  But  in  reality 
it  is  doubtful  that  he  succeeded.  His  diffuse  explanation  is  far 
from  having  the  arresting  power  of  Spinoza's  own  style.  No 
doubt  the  ai*tificial  form  of  the  latter  often  renders  its  perusal 
fatiguing  and  obscure ;  but  when  he  chooses  to  free  himself  from 
the  yoke  of  his  geometrical  method,  his  Scholia  and  his  Appendices 
have  an  amplitude  and  grandeur  which  entirely  disappear  in 
Boulainvilliers'  paraphrase.  For  all  that,  the  work  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  appearances  of  Spinozism  in  France 
and  in  Europe. 

Boulainvilliers,  however,  was  only  a  disguised  and  timid 
Spinozist.  Not  so  the  Abb^  Sabatier  (de  Castres),  a  commonplace 
and  uninfluential  compiler  indeed,  but  the  first  to  dare  to  declare 
himself  the  apologist  of  Spinoza.*  He  no  longer  invokes  him 
on  the  behalf  of  atheism  and  incredulity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
combat  these.  He,  like  Schleiermacher,  considers  him  the  holiest 
and  most  reUgious  of  men,  and  apostrophizes  him  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  also  reminds  us  of  the  German  divine. 

**  0  most  misjudged  of  sages ! "  he  exclaims,  "  modest  and  virtuous 
Spinoza,  pardon  me  for  having,  before  I  read  thee,  shared  the  general  error 
about  thy  writings,  and  receive  now  the  tribute  of  gratitude  I  owe  thee. 
If  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  delirium,  in  the  metropolis  of  talents  and 
temptations,  under  the  very  chair  of  seducers  and  sophists,  I  have 
remained  firm  in  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  it  is  to  thee  that  I  am  indebted 
for  it!" 

Spinoza,  we  must  confess,  could  hardly  have  foreseen  this 
singular  result  of  his  teaching ;  he  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
his  influence  would  one  day  serve  to  retain  a  priest  in  the  Catholic 
faith.     The  Abb6  Sabatier  admires  a  philosophy  that  teaches 

*  Apologie  de  Spinoza  et  dn  SpinoziBme  contre  lea  ath^es,  lea  incr^dnlos,  &c.  This 
apology  is  miich  more  recent;  it  appeared  in  1S06,  and  is  dated  Hambnrgh.  We  may 
therefore  aasign  it  already  to  (German  influence ;  for  Schleiermacher's  Disconrses  on 
Religion,  in  which  the  celebrated  apostrophe  to  Spinoza  is  found,  were  published  in  1799, 
and  the  second  edition  appeared  precisely  in  1806. 
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"  that  we  live  in  and  by  God,  as  certain  lower  organisms  live  in  us, 
and  by  ourselves."  Whatever  the  exaggeration  of  such  words,  and 
even  were  we  to  permit  ourselves  some  suspicion  of  the  author's 
sincerity,  we  must  still  give  him  credit  for  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  distinguish  between  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  and  pure 
atheism,  and  to  perceive  its  mystical  and  reUgious  side.  For  the 
rest,  this  apology  was  hardly  noticed  at  all  in  its  day,  and  it  is 
still  little  known.* 

We  have  still  to  enrol  another  priest  among  the  Spinozists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  this  time  it  is  no  longer  with  an  amateur 
like  BoulainviUiers,  or  a  commonplace  compiler  like  Sabatier,  that 
we  have  to  deal,  but  with  a  true  and  profound  metaphysician, 
whose  name,  existence,  and  works  have  remained  unknown  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  who  has  only  been  introduced  into  the 
I  history  of  philosophy  by  a  recent  work  of  M.  Emile  Beaussire.t 

f  In  one  of  his  letters  to  M.  Valand,  we  find  Diderot  writing  as 

follows : — 

\^  *'  I  had  a  strange  dinner-party  yesterday.    I  spent  the  day  with  two 

?|  monks,  who  were  nothing  less  than  bigots.     One  of  them  read  us  the  first 

portion  of  a  very  fresh  and  very  vigorous  atheistical  treatise,  and  I  was 
edified  to  leam  that  this  doctrine  is  the  current  doctrine  in  their  corridors," 


i 


t 


I  Who  was  this  atheistic  monk  of  whom  Diderot  speaks  ?     No  one 

^'  knew.     M.  Emile  Beaussire  has  introduced  him  to  us,  and  we  find 

r  that  he    was  a  Benedictine,  named  Dom   Deschamps,  a   most 

intimate  friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Voyer  d'Argenson,  his  faithful 
I  disciple,  and  author  of  a  curious  system  of  philosophy,  of  which 

-  M.  Emile  Beaussire  gives  us  numerous  extracts  and  a  very  com- 

I  plete  analysis. 

I  Now  this  analysis  teaches  us  that  Dom  Deschamps  was  not  an 

atheist  in  the  sense  understood  by  Diderot,  but  rather  that  he  had 
not  only  left  behind  him  the  atheism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  probably  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  also,  and  M.  Beaussire 
thinks  he  detects  in  his  system  a  presentiment  of  the  idealism 
of  Hegel.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  in  Dom 
Deschamps'  writings  one  bearing  the  title,  "Short  and  simple 
Refutation  of  Spinoza's  System,"  either  because  Deschamps  was 
anxious  to  exonerate  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  Spinozism,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  because  he  foimd  its  metaphysic  defec- 
tive. In  point  of  fact,  we  know  Uttlo  about  this  refutation,  of 
which  M.  Beaussire  gives  us  but  a  brief  analysis  and  no  quota- 
tions. One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  if  Dom  Deschamps 
separates   himself  from  Spinoza,  it  is  regarding  certain  special 

*  It  is  IIL  NoorriBBon,  who,  in  hiB  book  on  Spinoza  above  quoted,  gires  for  the  first 
time  some  extracts  from  this  work  which  we  only  know  throng  him. 

t  Les  Ant^cddons,  de  TH^g^ianisme  en  France :  Dom  Deschamps  et  son  Sysltee, 
par  Km.  Beanssire.    Paris,  1866. 
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points  of  metaphysic  ;  but  he  agrees  with  him  in  the  fundamental 
principle,  namely,  that  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  the  cause  and 
the  eflFect,  are  "  two  things  purely  relative,  which  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  existence  except  through  and  in  each  other."  He 
teaches,  in  fact,  "  that  the  universal  whole  is  a  Being  who  exists," 
and  "of  whom  all  sensible  beings  are  merely  modifications." 
Again,  he  says,  "  It  is  the  universal  being,  the  metaphysical  sub- 
stance, which  exists  in  all  and  everywhere,  under  the  hues  of  the 
physicaL"  He  made  a  distinction  between  the  all  and  all.  "  By 
the  all  I  mean,"  said  he,  **  the  whole  of  the  imiverse,  matter,  the 
world,  &c.,  and  by  all  I  mean  existence  in  itself — self-existence." 
This  is  Spinoza's  distinction  between  the  natura  naturans  and 
imtura  ruUurata.  "All  exists,"  said  Deschamps,  "metaphysically 
and  physically  at  once."  No  doubt,  the  details  of  the  system  do 
not  remind  us  of  Spinoza,  and  they  are  rather,  as  we  have  before 
said,  an  anticipation  of  German  philosophy ;  but  the  groundwork 
is  the  same  in  both  doctrines. 

This  is  what  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  discerned,  the  author 
having  communicated  his  manuscript  to  him,  and  received  a  very 
curious  letter  in  reply,  hitherto  unpubUshed,  but  now  given  us  by 
M.  Beaussire : — 

'^  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  The  system  that  you  promulgate  is  so 
inconceivable,  and  involves  so  many  things,  that  I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  it.  If  I  were  obliged  to  express  my  confused  conception  of  it  by  com- 
paring it  to  anything  known,  1  should  connect  it  with  that  of  Spinoza.  It 
appears  that  you  establish  your  principle  on  the  most  complete  abstraction, 
ifow  the  method  of  generalizing  and  abstracting  is  one  I  greatly  suspect. 

.  .  Our  senses  only  render  us  conversant  with  individuals ;  .  .  . 
the  attempt  to  reunite  all  things  passes  our  comprehension ;  it  is  like  an 
attempt  to  propel  the  boat  in  which  one  is  sitting  without  touching  anything 
outside  of  it.  We  judge  by  induction  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  whole 
from  the  parts ;  you  seem  to  me^  on  the  contrary^  to  aim  at  deducing  the 
knowledge  of  parts  from  that  of  the  ivhole  ;  I  can  make  nothing  of  that. 

This  remarkable  criticism  appUes  not  only  to  Dom  Deschamps, 
but  to  Spinoza,  to  Hegel,  and  all  partisans  of  the  speculative 
method.  It  is  therefore  an  important  episode  in  the  critical 
history  of  Spinozism  in  France. 

One  nobleman  and  two  priests,  such  were  the  coryphaei  of 
Spinozism  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy.  To  these  we  may  add  an- 
other philosopher,  equally  ecclesiastical,  a  deserter  from  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  Robinet  by  name,  the  author  of  a  book  on  Nature 
(much  admiredby  Goethe),  who, likeDiderot, and  more  than  Diderot 
even,  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  Schelling's  philosophy.* 
Of  all  the  philosophers  of  his  age,  Robinet  is  the  one  whose  ideas 
have  the  closest  analogy  with  Spinoza's,  though  he  does  not  seem, 

*  Dam  Deschamps  was  a  representative  of  logical  pantheism ;  Robinet,  rather  of  a 
natnralistie  pantheism. 
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any  more  than  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  to  have  particularly 
studied  him.  We  find  in  Robinet  neither  the  formulas  nor  the 
method  of  Spinoza.  It  is  in  principle  rather  than  in  form  that  he 
resembles  him.  He  does  not  afiect  atheism,  as  do  the  Encyclo- 
pedists. But  he  teaches  the  "  incomprehensibiHty  of  the  divine 
nature;"  he  combats  "anthropomorphism,"  as  does  Spinoza;  like 
him  he  denies  that  we  may  from  the  human  conclude  the  divine 
intelligence,  but,  more  consistent  than  Spinoza,  he  does  not  admit 
even  in  God  the  attribute  of  thought.  Like  him  he  does  admit  "  an 
absolute  perfection  and  a  relative  perfection,  of  which  the  one  is 
only  the  negation  of  the  other."  He  also  teaches,  like  him,  that 
"  it  is  beneath  God  to  act  for  an  end,  but  that  nevertheless  we 
must  not  thence  conclude  that  He  acts  by  chance."  Thus,  too, 
God  is  "  neither  free  nor  necessitated."  He  has  no  more  "  will" 
than  "  inteUigence."  In  a  word,  Robinet's  doctrine,  though  he 
does  not  know  its  origin,  is  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  a  God 
without  attributes.  In  this  respect  he  may  perhaps  rise  even 
above  Spinoza,  and,  moreover,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his 
doctrine  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  declared  that  he  had  only 
developed  the  sacred  words,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am." 

We  have  shown  that  in  th^  eighteenth  century  there  was  but  a 
small  number  of  philosophers,  amongst  the  less  well-known  (some 
indeed  wholly  unknown  till  our  own  days),  who  came  at  all  near 
to  Spinoza's  real  meaning,  or  had  any  sympathy  with  his  doctrine. 
The  Encyclopedists  found  liim  too  abstract  and  obscure  for  their 
taste ;  they  preferred  a  more  militant  and  matter-of-fact,  and  also 
a  more  negative  philosophy.  For  other  reasons  a  different  school 
of  the  same  period,  the  most  learned  and  exact  school  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  that  of  Condillac,  evinced  an  equal  an- 
tagonism to  the  system  and  method  of  Spinoza.  That  school  had, 
in  fact,  raised  against  metaphysic  all  the  objections  renewed  in 
our  own  day.  All  researches  as  to  causes  and  substances,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  things,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  it  held  to 
be  presumptuous  and  chimerical,  worthy  only  of  scholasticism. 
These  were  what  Condillac  called  "abstract  systems."  Ho 
beUeved  himself  to  have  discovered  a  metaphysic  which  was 
really  positive,  by  reducing  it  to  the  analysis  of  sensations.  In 
addition  he  attached  an  extreme  importance  to  method,  to  the 
definition  of  words,  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Spinoza 
in  noAvise  satisfied  him.  Thus  in  liis  "  Traite  des  Systemes,"  he 
has  subjected  the  first  book  of  the  "  Ethica  "  to  a  very  close  and 
severe  criticism.  He  reproaches  Spinoza  with  having  failed  in 
the  two  principal  conditions  of  geometrical  demonstration,  "  clear- 
ness of  ideas  and  the  precision  of  signs." 

He  concludes  his  discussion  thus  :  "  Hampered  by  all  the  pre- 
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judices  of  the  school,  Spinoza  formed  only  vague  notions,  which 
yet  always  satisfied  him ;  if  he  was  conversant  with  the  art  of 
arranging  words  and  propositions  after  the  manner  of  geometri- 
cians, he  lacked  that  of  forming  ideas  similar  to  theirs.  One  thing 
convinces  me  that  he  was  possibly  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
reasoning ;  and  that  is  the  art  with  which  he  has  woven  it."  This 
opinion  of  Condillac's  is  that  of  his  whole  school,  and  accordingly, 
in  the  writings  of  Cabanis,  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  of  Laromi- 
guiire,  we  do  not  so  much  as  meet  the  very  name  of  Spinoza. 

To  sum  up :  neither  in  the  seventeenth  nor  eighteenth  centuries 
was  Spinoza  much  read  or  understood.  He  had  only  a  few  obscure 
adherents  whose  very  works  were  ignored.  It  is  to  Victor  Cousin 
and  to  his  followers  that  the  honour  belongs  of  having  established 
the  meaning  of  Spinoza's  doctrine,  of  having  made  known  and 
restored  to  him  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

It  was  Victor  Cousin  who  first  introduced  into  France  the  point 
of  view  that  Herder,  Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  andNovalis,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  had  main- 
tained in  Germany — ^with  somewhat  perhaps  of  exaggeration  but 
most  certainly  with  a  groimdwork  of  truth — ^this,  namely,  that 
"  pantheism  is  not  atheism."  "  Far  from  accusing  Spinoza  of  athe- 
ism," said  Cousin,  in  his  lectures  of  1829,  **  we  might  rather 
accuse  him  of  the  very  reverse."  He  associated  Spinoza  with 
Malebranche,  whom  he  calls  "  a  Christian  Spinozist."  In  a  chapter 
of  his  Philosophical  Fragments  he  most  eloquently  enlarged  upon 
the  same  theme. 

'•For  him,"  says  Cousin,  "  Grod,  the  self -existent  Being,  the  Eternal,  the 
Infinite,  too  much  crushes  the  finite  and  relative  humanity ;  in  short,  Spinoza 
is  so  filled  with  the  sentiment  of  God  that  he  loses  therein  the  sentiment 
of  man.  The  '  Ethica,'  bristling  as  it  does  with  geometrical  formula,  is 
at  bottom  a  mystical  hymn,  an  aspiration  and  a  sigh  of  the  soul  raised  to 

Him  who  alone  can  rightfully  say,  *  I  Am  that  I  Am.' Adoring 

the  Eternal,  for  ever  face  to  face  with  the  Infinite,  he  disdained  tliis  transi- 
tory world ;  he  knew  neither  pleasure  nor  action,  nor  glory.  Poor  and 
suffering,  his  life  was  but  the  expectation  and  the  meditation  of  death. 
He  lived  in  a  comer  of  the  Hague,  earning  the  pittance  of  bread-and-milk 
that  he  needed ;  repudiated  by  the  men  of  his  own  communion,  suspected 
by  all  others,  detested  by  the  whole  clergy  of  Europe,  avoiding  persecution 
and  outrage  only  by  hiding  away  his  humble  and  silent  life ;  gentle  and 
patient  under  every  trial;  passmg  through  this  world  without  any  desire  to 
make  it  his  home,  not  aspiring  to  create  in  it  any  sensation,  or  leave  in  it 
any  trace.  Spinoza  is  an  Indian  Mouni,  a  Persian  Sufi,  an  enthusiast- 
monk;  the  author  whom  this  so-called  atheist  most  resembles  is  the 
unknown  author  of  the  *  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.' " 

No  doubt  we  might  find  it  necessary  nowadays  to  qualify  and 
restrict  this  comparison.  But  in  presence  of  such  as  confoimded 
Spinoza  with  Epicurus,  it  was  well  to  lay  stress  upon  those  features 
of  his  philosophy  and  personality  which  connect  him  with  the 
mystical  tradition  of  the  great  contemplatists. 
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Victor  Cousin  had  contented  himself  with  indicating  the  general 
character  of  Spinoza's  philosophy.  It  was  the  part  of  one  of  his 
own  disciples,  the  most  iUnstrions  of  all,  Theodore  ioxdStojj  to 
give,  from  the  pubUc  chair  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  fint  fButfafii], 
impartial,  high-toned,  and  noble  exposition  of  the  metaphycdc  of 
the  "Ethica.*'  To  appreciate  the  merit  of  this  exposition  we  miut 
remember  that  for  two  centnries  the  world  had  been  speaking 
of  Spinoza  without  having  read  him,  that  the  sincerest  declared 
him  to  be  incomprehensible  and  nndecipherable.  JotsStoj  carried 
into  his  study  of  him  his  own  love  of  clearness,  and,  at  least  as 
regards  the  metaphysical  portion  (if  not  the  moral,  which  he  has 
somewhat  abridged),  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  Spinoza's  most 
abstract  principles  into  full  light. 

Nevertiieless  his  was  still  but  a  sketch;  the  honour  of  a  reallj 
complete  explanation,  as  well  as  of  a  literal  interpretation,  belongs 
to  Emile  Saisset,  author  of  the  French  translation  of  Spinoza's 
works,*  a  translation  so  exact  and  clear  as  to  place  Spinoza  within 
everybody's  reach.  And  moreover  in  a  most  masterly  introduction 
the  same  writer  treats  not  only  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
"  Ethica,"  but  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  system,  with  a  quite 
superior  breadth  and  penetration.  Space  failing  him  for  a  refuta- 
tion, he  contented  himself  with  precisely  indicating  the  points  on 
which  he  reserved  his  opinion.  These  reduced  themselves  to  two 
principal  ones  : — 1.  Is  it  not  a  capital  error  to  make  extension  and 
thought  equal,  and  to  give  to  bodies  the  same  degree  of  reality 
and  perfection  as  to  souls?  2.  Can  the  radical  imity  of  existence, 
the  consubstantiation  of  God  and  the  universe,  be  reconciled  with 
the  indi^^ duality  of  finite  and  the  liberty  of  moral  beings? 

Thus  we  see  that  the  school  of  Victor  Cousin  rendered  a  triple 
service  to  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  In  the  first  place,  it  freed 
the  man  from  all  the  undeserved  accusations  to  wliich  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  restored  him  to  his  proper  place  in  the  series  of 
great  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  first  rank ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  made  him  known,  expounded  him  in  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible manner,  and  thus  exonerated  him  from  the  reproach  of 
impenetrable  obscurity  under  which  he  had  lain  buried  for  two 
centuries ;  finally  it  translated  his  works  and  placed  them  within 
the  reach  of  all  cultivated  minds.  And  tliis  was  done  for  Spinoza 
by  a  schoolt  that  has  often  been  accused  of  a  narrow  and  intole- 
rant oi-thodoxy. 

*  Tho  first  edition,  in  two  volumes,  api:>earcd  in  1842;  a  second  and  more  complete 
edition  in  1800,  which  comprises  tho  translation  of  the  Tractatus  Politicus.  f^ila 
Saisset  has  also  published  separately  an  elaborate  introduction,  forming  a  work  in 
itself  (Paris,  1800).  Another  translation  of  Spinoza  has  since  appeared  by  M.  Drat, 
from  an  exclusively  Spinozist  point  of  view. 

t  Add  to  the  works  already  cited  others  springing  from  the  same  school: — I. 
Damiron,  Meinoiro  sur  Spinoza  et  sa  Doctrine.  1843. — 2.  FranciBone  fioailliet, 
^iBtoire  do  la  Philosophie  Cart^sionne.    Paris,   1854.— 3.  Paul  Janet,   Spinoza  et  le 
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And  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  the  school  of  Victor  Cousin  rendered 
all  justice  to  the  genius  of  Spinoza,  if  it  repudiated  and  refuted 
the  false  imputations  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  if  it  made 
great  efforts  to  comprehend  him  and  get  him  comprehended,  it  still 
insisted  on  holding  its  own  in  the  presence  of  this  great  thinker, 
and  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  abdicate,  with  regard  to  him, 
all  freedom  of  thought.  Rather  it  held  it  a  duty  to  maintain 
against  him  its  own  principle — namely,  the  principle  of  human 
personaUty  united  to  that  of  the  Divine.  The  school  of  Victor 
Cousin  had  two  fundamental  reasons  for  adopting  this  position. 
First  there  came  the  influence  of  Maine  de  Biran,*  proclaimed  by 
Cousin  himself  the  greatest  French  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  in  all  his  writings  returned  to  the  principle  of 
Leibnitz,  while  himself  occupying  more  especially  the  psycho- 
logical position,  and  taking  for  starting-point  the  individual  and 
peraonal  act  of  the  human  will.  Secondly,  there  was  the  influence 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  men — the  Magna  Charta  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of 
the  whole  Liberal  school.  Cousin's  followers  therefore  believed 
themselves  authorized  to  defend  hiunan  freedom  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Spinozistic  pantheism,  and  this  both  from  the 
metaphysical  point  of  view — since  the  earliest  and  most  assured 
existence  is  that  of  the  Ego — and  from  the  moral  and  social :  pan- 
theism being,  in  their  opinion,  invincibly  linked  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  individual  in  the  whole.  And  it  is  this  latter  point  of 
view  more  especially  that  was  supported  by  that  acute  and  pro- 
found publicist,  Tocqueville,  who  had  imbibed  in  England  and 
America  so  rooted  a  sentiment  of  individuaUty,  and  who  pointed 
out  so  sagaciously  the  dangers  of  pantheism  in  democracy. 

Theodore  Jouffroy  evinced  less  foresight,  and  indeed  strangely 
deluded  himself,  when  he  believed  that  pantheism  was  incom- 
patible with  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  West,  and  for  that  reason 
little  to  be  feared.t  For,  on  the  contrary,  pantheistic  views  were 
on  the  eve  of  a  considerable  development  even  in  France.  Only 
we  cannot  trace  them  to  Spinoza,  except  very  indirectly  and 
through  the  more  immediate  influence  of  contemporaneous 
Germany.    Victor  Cousin  himself,  whose  lively  imagination  had 

Spinozisme  {Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Jnillet,  1867).  This  article  treated  of  the 
nnpnblished  writings  of  Spinoza,  which  Saisset  had  not  known. — 4.  Nonrrisson,  Spinoza 
et  le  Natnralisme  Gontemporain  (1866),  which  we  have  often  quoted  here. — -5,  Henri 
Martin,  Dissertatio  de  Spinoza  Systemate.     1886. 

It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  some  works  worthy  of  mention,  contain- 
ing a  different  order  of  ideas  and  yiews : — 1.  Armand  Saintes,  Histoiro  de  la  Tie  et  des 
onvrages  de  Spinoza.  Paris,  1842.— 2.  Jean  Raynaud,  Encyclop€dio  Nonvelle,  Art. 
Spinoza. 

*  Biaine  de  Biran,  without  having  doYoted  a  special  study  to  Spinoza,  always  keeps 
him  in  view  when  propounding  his  own  views  or  those  of  Leibnitz. 

t  ^  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Western  races  to  despise  reality,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
dreams  of  imaginalioiL''— Cncrf  <k  Droit  NattureL 
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passed  through  various  philosophical  phases,  becanao  imb^ 
with  HegeUamsra,  and  his  course  of  lectures  in  1828  wer©  no 
without  Bome  reason  charged  with  pautheism  ;  nay,  possibly  hi 
sympathy  with  Spinoza  is  o\vnug  to  this.  Neverthel^»,  \ 
have  already  said,  he  soon  escaped  from  the  temptation,  and  hi 
school — owing  more  especially  to  the  action  of  Maine  de  Biran-H 
decidedly  anti-Spinozist. 

Accordingly  it  is  in  another  school — but  slightly  philoBophi- 
and  more  taken  up  with  social  economy  than  irith  metaphymc- 
that  we  see  expUcitly  and  characteristically  professed  the  dogn 
of  the  unity  of  substance,  and  of  a  God  who  is  at  once  spirit 
matter.  We  refer  to  the  St.  Simonian  school,  which  taught  thai 
addition  to  the  religion  of  nature  (which  was  Pngatiisni>,  and  til 
religion  of  the  spirit  (Christianity),  there  was  stiU  room  for  itirtliQ 
progress^  and  for  a  new  dogma  that  should  blend  in  one  and  ill 
same  substance  both  matter  and  spirit.  ''God  is  one^"  m 
Bazard;  '*  God  is  all  that  is  ;  all  is  in  Him;  all  is  by  Him  :  aU 
Him,  The  Infinite  Being  manifests  Himself  to  ns  ttnder  tw< 
principal  aspects^  as  spirit  and  as  matter,  as  intelligence  and  a 
force,  as  wisdom  and  as  beauty."  **  God  is  all  that  isi,*'  sai< 
Enfantin ;  **  not  one  of  ns  exists  outside  of  Him,  .  •  ,  Each  of  n 
Uves  with  His  lif^s  and  ^ve  have  all  communion  with  each  other  i 
Him,  for  He  is  all  tbnt  is.*' 

And  yet»  wltile  profeaaing  principles  so  analogous  to  tboM  0 
Spinoza,   the   St.   Simonians   endeavoured  at  the  same  time  tO 
separate  themselves  from  him  by  reproaching  him  with  havxag 
imagined  a  dead  and  abstract  world,  and  witli  not  having  rtKSOg^ 
nized  the  essential  attributes  of  divinity — ^love  and  life.      Pieno 
Leroux's  teaching  led  up  to  these  ideas,  both  in  liis  article  on 
"  God,"  in  the  New  Encyclopedia,  and  in  his  work  on  Hurnaoity* 
Literature  and  poetry  equally  felt  the  influence  of  these  same 
doctrines:  Georges  Sand,  Edgar  Quinet,  even  Lamartine,  in  some 
passages  of  "  Jocelyn,*'  and,  later,  Michelet,  are  all  more  or  leM 
imbued  with  pantheism,  but  that  rather  through  the  action  of  the 
spirit  of  the  ago  than  owing  to  any  direct  influence,  or  even  to  au 
exact  knowledge,  of  the  writings  of  Spinoza,    It  is  especially  niioe 
1850  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  has  begmi  to 
assert  itself  in  a  more  severe  and  strictly  philosophical  eeriso ;  and 
we  may  cite  M.  Vacherot  as  the  thinker  who  has  given   most 
importance  to  this  point  of  \new,  and  defended  it  with  tho  greatest 
power  of  thought  and  style,  both  in  Ins  **  History  of  the  School  of 
Alexandria"  (which  led  to  his  deprivation),  and  in  hiM  work  oil 
the  "  Metaphysic  of  Science." 

The  last  testimony  of  respect  and  admiration  shown  i  c 

to  Spinoza,  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  btii  .*id 

noble  oration  pronounced  at  the  Hague  on  the  2 let  of  Febntaiy 
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.last — the  anniversary  of  Spinoza's  death — ^by  M.  Ernest  Renan.* 
In  his  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  the 
speaker  has  prominently  expressed  his  own.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  ideal : — 

*'The  cause  of  the  supernatural,"  he  said,  "is  compromised;  the  cause  of 
the  ideal  is  untouched,  it  ever  will  be.  The  ideal  remains  the  soul  of  the 
world,  the  permanent  God,  the  primordial,  efficient,  and  final  cause  of 
the  universe.  This  is  the  basis  of  eternal  religion.  We,  no  more  than 
Spinoza,  need,  in  order  to  adore  God,  miracles  or  self-interested  prayers. 
So  long  as  there  be  in  the  human  heart  one  fibre  to  vibrate  to  the  sound 
of  what  is  true,  just,  and  honest ;  so  long  as  the  instinctively  pure  soul 
prefers  purity  to  life ;  so  long  as  there  be  found  friends  of  truth  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  repose  to  science,  friends  of  goodness  to  devote  them- 
selves to  useful  and  holy  works  of  mercy,  woman-hearts  to  love  whatever 
is  worthy,  beautiful,  and  pure,  artists  to  render  it  by  sound  and  colour 
and  inspu-ed  accents, — so  long  will  God  live  in  us.    Est  Deus  in  nobisJ^ 

This  vague  Spinozism,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  is  full  of 
attraction;  philosophers,  indeed,  may  perhaps  find  something 
lacking  in  the  matter  of  precision ;  but  one  can  hardly,  in  the 
midst  of  so  vast  an  audience,  explain  oneself  with  rigid  accuracy 
on  a  subject  like  this.f 

To  conclude.  We  think  that  this  rapid  historical  survey  affords 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  Spinoza  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  French  mind.  France  is  not  mystical,  she 
lays  great  stress  on  exact  and  well-defined  ideas.  She  has  a  keen 
sentiment  of  man  and  of  humanity,  and  will  never  take  deUght 
in  a  philosophy  that  too  much  absorbs  man  in  the  great  whole. 
If  ever  Spinozism  becomes  acchmatised  in  France  it  must  be 
through  considerable  modification,  and  by  translating  itself 
distinctly  either  into  the  meaning  of  those  who  affirm,  or  those 
who  deny,  the  reaUty  of  spirit.  The  noble,  the  really  superior 
portions  of  Spinozism  are  such  as  an  enlightened  spiritualism  not 
only  can,  but  ought  to  appropriate,  leaving  to  its  adversaries  the 
lesser  only.  In  this  way  Spinoza  would  come  to  be  divided  into 
two,  and  one  half  would  be  claimed  by  the  disciples  of  Descartes, 
the  other  by  those  of  Diderot. 

Paul  Janet. 

♦  See  CoNTEMFOBARY  Re^tew  for  April,  1877,  p.  763. 

t  To  avoid  omitting  any  featuro  of  French  homage  to  Spinoza,  we  may  eay,  that  in 
order  to  coUect  subscriptions  for  his  statue,  a  committee  was  formed  of  learned  men  of 
every  shade  of  thought,  viz.,  MM.  Claude  Bernard,  Borthelot,  A.Franck,  Kcanigswarter, 
Paul  Janet,  Littr<f,  Jules  Simon,  Renan,  and  Taine.  This  committee  decided  upon  a 
public  meeting  in  Paris,  on  Easter  Monday,  at  which  two  discourses  on  Spinoza 
should  be  pronounced  by  M.  Renan  and  M.  Adolphe  Franck.  And  finally,  we  may 
add,  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  devoted  his  entire  coarse  of  lectures  for  the  year, 
at  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  examination  of  Spinoza's  philosophy. 
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MUHA^IMADAN  LAW:  ITS 
CHAEACTER 


I. — THE  FOUR  ORTHODOX 


THE  Muhammadan  religion  has  often  I 
(lorn  from  a  complicated  and  cimibei 
it  is  said,  the  true  believer  finds  himself,  c 
alone  or  in  company,  that  spot  becomes  at 
temple,  whence  he  can  address  his  prayers 
been  supposed,  that  the  Moslem  passee 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  divine 
peculiar  to  men  of  his  creed.  This  conscio 
vicissitudes  of  history  and  the  darkening 
scepticism.  Amid  revolution,  disaster,  anc 
to  bum  on  with  a  clear  and  steady  light,  i 
of  the  Faithful  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
hearts  together.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  ] 
single  spirit;  that  all  its  pulses  vibrate 
swords  are  ready  to  leap  from  their  scabb 
single  call.  Like  so  much  which  has  been 
of  Muhammad,  these  notions  are  directly  t 
The  intellectual  immobiHty  of  the  Muham 
not  from  an  inner  consciousness  of  the  di 
the  total  want  of  it.  According  to  the  Mc 
man  is  incapable  of  holding  converse  with  i 
from  the  indications  of  His  will  container 
Traditions,  man  neither  knows  nor  can  kn 
and  His  ways.  All  search,  therefore,  into 
Universe,  or  the  mind  of  man,  the  Moslem 
as  certainly  useless,  and  probably  impious, 
is  no  creed  the  inner  life  of  which  has  bee 
under  an  inexorable  weight  of  rituaL    Foi 
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•gulf  which  divides  man  from  God,  empties  all  religious  acts  of 
spiritual  life  and  meaning,  and  reduces  them  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies. They  are  laws  to  be  obeyed.  They  do  not  imply  that  a 
way  has  been  opened  out  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world. 
Hence,  also,  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  "  solidarity  "  in 
Islam.  The  resistless  sovereignty  of  an  inscrutable  God  has 
obUterated  the  notion  of  progress,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
idea  of  a  national  life  from  coming  into  existence.  God  is  supreme ; 
what  He  wills,  can  only  be  known  by  what  He  brings  to  pass ;  and 
against  His  decrees  as  manifested  in  the  progress  of  events,  it  is 
idle  to  strive.  Such  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  poUtical  philo- 
sophy of  the  followers  of  Muhammad.  To  sketch  the  process  of 
education  which  has  achieved  this  result,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  Arab  of  Muhammad's  day  conceived  of  religion  as  alto- 
gether a  ceremonial  affair.  He  believed  in  a  God,  and  he  believed 
that  this  deity  had  commanded  him  to  perform,  every  year,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage.  But  why  had  God  done  this  ? 
What  pleasure  could  a  rational  being  find  in  these  absurd  and 
meaningless  rites  ?  'What  profit  could  they  be  to  Him,  or  wherein 
lay  their  advantages  to  men  ?  Such  inquiries  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  Arab.  It  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  regarding  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  he  never  cared  to  speculate.  The  Prophet, 
a  creature  of  his  time  if  ever  there  was  one,  was  as  much  a  slave 
to  this  formaHsm  as  his  countrymen  about  him.  He,  no  more 
than  they,  felt  the  need  of  a  logical  connection  between  his  specu- 
lative idea  of  God,  and  the  expressions  of  His  character  in  the 
visible  world.  He  never  attempted  to  regard  life  as  a  whole,  or 
to  say  to  himself,  if  God  be  such  an  one  as  I  have  depicted  Him, 
then  this  and  that  custom  which  prevail  among  men  must  be 
utterly  hateful  to  Him.  The  Prophet  knew  of  no  life  but  the  life 
of  the  desert  Arab,  and  without  further  question  he  accepted  that 
life  as  being  modelled  after  the  divine  wish.  The  Prophet  knew 
of  no  rehgious  life  where  the  external  rite  was  not  deemed  of 
greater  importance  than  the  inner  state,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
gave  that  character  to  Islam  also.  Hence  there  are  no  moral 
gradations  in  the  Koran.  All  precepts  proceed  from  the  will  of 
God,  and  all  are  enforced  with  the  same  threatening  emphasis.  A 
failure  of  performance,  in  the  meanest  trivialities  of  civil  life, 
involves  the  same  tremendous  penalties  as  apostasy  or  idolatry. 
In  the  Traditions  this  moral  confusion  is  even  more  startlingly 
apparent.  These  traditions  are  a  record  of  the  answers  and  acts 
of  the  Prophet  in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  his  followers ;  and 
those  who  have  not  studied  them  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Islam. 

They  accumulated  in  this  way.    So  long  as  Muhammad  lived, 
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the  Faithful  were  in  possession  of  a  door  communicating  with  the 
Throne  of  God.    At  this  door  they  had  but  to  knock,  state  their 
perplexities,  and  a  response  came  to  them  from  "  the  Lord  of  the 
Glorious  Throne."  As  Muhammad  taught,  and  the  Faithful  believed, 
that  the  least  transgression  of  the  divine  commands  brought  down 
the  same  punishments  as  the  greatest,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  freely.    The  Prophet  accepted 
his  position,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  and  never 
doubted  of  his  capacity  to  make  known  the  will  of  God  regarding 
any  matter  submitted  to  his  judgment.     Thus  the  reUgion   of 
Islam  was  gradually  provided  with  an  exceedingly  rigorous  and 
compUcated  ritual.    But  the  point  to  be  noted  is  the  extreme 
stress  laid  upon  the  accurate  obseivance  of  this  ritual.     The  mind 
of  the  beUever  Uterally  counts  for  nothing.    No  ardour  of  faith, 
no  purity  of  intention,  can  make  up  for  a  ceremonial  defect.     There 
was  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  performing  all  religious  acts 
whatsoever;  and  the  Arab  could  not  conceive  that  aught  was 
indifferent  or  optional.    "  I  asked  Ayesha,"  said  al  Harith,  one  of 
the  early  Moslems,  "  Did  the  Prophet  read  the  Koran  at  nights 
loud  or  low?"    She  said,  "Sometimes  loud;  at  other  times  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice."    "  Allah  ho  Akbar !"  shouted  the  delighted 
inquirer :  "  Praise  be  to  God  !  who  has  made  reUgion  so  Bpacious 
and  unconfined!"     That  the  amazement  of  al   Harith,  at  the 
discovery  of  this  "  spacious  and  imconfiiied "  freedom  was  by  no 
means  unnatural  will  be  apparent  if  I  quote  a  few  of  the  directions 
regarding  prayer.     "  When  any  one  of  you  says  his  prayers,  he 
must  have  sometliing  hi  front  of  him  ;  but  if  he  cannot  find  any- 
thing for  that  puipose,  he  must  put  his  walking-stick  into  the 
ground ;  but  if  the  giound  be  hard,  then  let  him  place  it  length- 
wise before  liim ;  but  if  he  has  no  staff,  he  must  draw  a  Ime  on 
the  ground ;  after  which  there  will  be  no  detriment  in  his  prayers 
from  any  one  passing  in  front  of  it."     This  passing  in  front  of  a 
man  is  a  temble  ciinie,  and  exceeduigly  detriment<al  to  prayer, 
though  it  does  not  altogether  nullify  it.     The  Prophet  empowered 
a  beUever  annoyed  in  this  way  to  "  draw  his  sword  "  upon  the 
intruder  and  ''  cut  him  down ;"  and  further  declared  that  if  "  a 
passenger  did  but  know  the  sin  of  passing  before  a  person  employed 
in  prayer,  he  would  find  it  better  for  him  to  sink  into  the  earth." 
Equally  hnpoiiant  is  the  manner   of  performing  the  ablutions 
previous  to  prayer.     When  the  Prophet  perfonned  these,  "  he  took 
a  handful  of  water,  and  raised  it  to  the  under  part  of  his  cliin,  and 
combed  his  beard  with  his  hand,  and  said,  *  In  this  way  has  my 
Lord  ordered  me.'  "     And  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  party  of 
his  followers,  performing  their  ablutions  in  a  hurrj^  had  omitted 
to  wet  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  Prophet  said,  "  Alas  on  the  soles 
of  their  feet,  for  they  will  be  in  hell-fire  I"     For  sin,  according  to 
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Muhammad  was  a  material  pollution  adhering  to  the  body,  and, 
like  dirt,  capable  of  being  washed  away.  He  enjoined  upon  his 
followers,  in  making  their  ablutions  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  so 
much  as  a  finger-nail  to  remain  dry,  for,  said  he,  "  that  pereon 
who  makes  ablution  thoroughly  will  extract  the  faults  from  his 
body,  even  to  those  that  may  be  lurking  under  his  finger-nails  ;" 
•and  on  the  day  of  resurrection  will  be  known  by  "his  bright 
hands  and  feet,"  the  effects  of  his  frequent  and  conscientious 
washings.  Not  less  important  was  the  position  assumed  while 
praying.  Resting  on  the  arms  while  at  prayer  is  "pleasing  to  the 
people  of  hell;"  so  also  is  "huny  in  prostration  like  a  cock 
picking  grain,"  and  "  spreading  the  armfe  Uke  dogs  and  tigers." 
The  safest  plan  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  was  exactly  to  imitate 
the  Prophet.  And  this  was  accordingly  done.  The  Prophet's 
gestures  and  attitudes  during  prayer  were  carefully  noted  down, 
and  have  been  imitated  by  the  faithful  ever  since.  The  tradition 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Ayesha,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Prophet  used  to  begin  his  prayers  by  repeating  the  Tachir ;  and 
the  reading  of  the  Koran  with  these  words, '  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  worlds ! '  And  when  he  made  the  inflection  of  the  body  called  Rekat 
he  did  not  raise  his  head,  nor  yet  bend  it  very  low,  but  kept  it  in  a  middle 
position  between  these  two,  with  his  neck  and  back  in  a  line.  And  when 
he  had  raised  his  head  after  inflection,  he  did  not  prostrate  himself  till 
after  having  stood  quite  erect ;  and  after  he  had  raised  his  head  from  one 
prostration  he  did  not  make  a  second  without  sitting  up  in  the  interv^al. 
And  he  used  to  lay  his  left  leg  down,  and  his  right  leg  he  kept  up ;  and  he 
.  .  .  forbade  resting  both  arms  on  the  ground,  and  finished  his  prayers 
with  the  salaam^ 

Pmyers  also  possessed  varying  degrees  of  merit ;  and  these  were 
precisely  settled  by  the  Prophet. 

"  The  prayers  of  a  man  in  his  own  house  are  equal  to  the  reward  of  one 
prayer ;  but  in  a  musjid  being  near  his  house,  equal  to  twenty-five  prayers ; 
and  if  in  the  public  musjid^  equal  to  500  prayers  ;  and  in  Jerusalem,  equal 
to  50,000  ;  and  in  my  musjid^  equal  to  50,000 ;  and  in  the  Kaaba,  equal  to 
100,000."* 

The  same  formal  and  legal  character  runs  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  traditions.  They  are  a  collection  of  statutes  which 
are  supposed  to  embrace  the  entire  sphere  of  man's  daily  activity. 
The  object  they  strive  after  is  to  preclude  the  need  of  any  appeal 
to  the  imassisted  reason  of  man.  The  Khalifs,  who  succeeded  the 
Prophet,  possessed  merely  an  administrative  power.  They  were 
ihe  trustees  and  executors  of  a  system  aheady  complete.     They 

♦  It  is  related  of  al  Mnzani— a  disciple  of  as  Shafi,  so  eminent  that  that  Imam  said 
of  him,  "he  is  the  champion  of  my  doctrine  " — "that  when  he  missed  being  present  at 
public  service  in  the  mosque,  he  repeated  his  prayers  alone  twenty-five  times,  in  order  to 
regain  the  merits  attached  to  those  which  are  said  with  the  congregation ;  in  this  he 
iounded  his  opinion  on  the  authority  of  the  following  declaration  made  by  Muhammad : 
*  Prayers  made  with  the  congregation  are  flve-and-twenty  times  better  than  prayers  said 
»liy  one  of  you  when  alone.'" — Um  Khali,  voL  i.  p.  201. 
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had  no  power  to  initiate  new  legislation,  or  depart  from  the  letter 
of  what  was  written.  Bnt  whatever  might  be  the  number  of 
traditions,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  could  not  meet  and 
solve  the  needs  of  the  great  empire  which  was  won  by  the 
Faithful  immediately  after  the  Prophet's  death.  Multitudes  of 
questions  came  up  for  decision,  for  which  no  precedent  was  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Koran  or  the  Traditions.  What,  under  such 
circumstances,  were  the  rulers  and  governors  of  the  people  to  do  ? 
They  had  recourse  to  "the  method  of  analogical  deduction." 
This  practice  was  authorized  by  more  than  one  tradition.  \Mien, 
for  example,  the  Prophet  selected  Muad  ibn  Jabal  as  Governor  of 
Yemen,  and  was  about  to  despatch  him  thither,  he  said  to  him, 
"0  Muad  I  after  what  manner  will  you  judge?"  He  replied, 
"  After  the  Book  of  God."  "  And  should  you  find  nothing  there  I** 
"  After  the  rules  of  the  Prophet  of  God."  "  And  should  you  find 
nothing  there  ?"  "  Then  by  deduction  after  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment." Thereupon  the  Prophet  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
exclaimed,  "God  be  praised,  who  has  given  to  His  Prophet  a 
messenger  with  whom  He  is  well  pleased." 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  murder  of  the  Ehalif  AIL 
He  is  the  last  of  the  "rightly-guided  Khalifs."  Such  is  the 
designation  given  to  the  Khalifs  Abou  Bekr,  Omar,  Othman,  and 
Ah.  These  four  sovereigns  had  been  the  chief  disciples  and  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  Prophet.  They  were  acquainted  with  all 
that  he  had  spoken  or  done  ;  and  they  had  entered  into  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  his  heart  as  completely  as  men  could  do. 
They  were  as  zealous  as  their  master  hhnself  for  the  dissemination 
and  triumph  of  the  faith.  And,  allowing  for  the  inevitable  frailty 
of  humanity,  they  were  not  less  watchful  to  keep  it  uncontami- 
nated  by  heresy  or  unbelief.  So  long,  therefore,  as  they  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  time  believers,  the  Moslem  experienced  a 
firm  and  satisfactory  assurance  that  he  was  being  guided  in  the 
right  way.  There  was,  moreover,  a  prejudice  against  reducing 
the  deposit  of  faith  to  writing.  The  Prophet  had  declared  that 
Islam  must  be  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  the  Arabs, 
interpreting  this,  as  they  did  all  else  which  proceeded  from  their 
master,  in  its  Hteral  significance,  supposed  it  to  be  an  injunction 
to  learn  their  religion  by  heart,  and  eschew  all  other  methods  of 
preservation. 

Nevertheless,  so  early  as  the  Khalifate  of  Abou  Bekr,  there  had 
been  a  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  this  injunction.  In  the 
battle  of  Yemama,  where  Moseilama  the  Liar  was  killed,  there  had 
been  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Faithful ;  and  among  the  slain 
were  a  large  number  of  those  who  knew  more  or  less  of  the 
Koran  by  heai*t.  Such  men  were  called  Koran  readers.  Omar 
was  warned  by  this  incident  of  the  exceeding  great  peril  in  which 
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the  world  stood,  lest  the  sacred  utterances  should  wholly  perish 
by  the  slaughter  of  those  in  whose  memory  they  were  engraved. 
And  ho  urged  upon  the  Khalif  Abou  Bekr  the  need  of  collecting 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Koran  into  a  book.  At  first  the 
Khalif  was  reluctant.  It  seemed  to  him  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  precedent  set  by  the  Prophet.  "  How,"  said  he,  "  can  I 
do  the  thing  which  the  Prophet  has  not  done  ?  "  But  subsequently 
he  perceived  the  wisdom  of  the  advice ;  and  entrusted  the  work 
of  collecting  the  Koran  to  Zaid  ibn  Thabit,  who  foi*merly  had 
acted  as  the  secretary  of'the  Prophet.  And  the  latter  "  sought 
for  the  Koran  from  the  leaves  of  the  date,  and  white  stones,  and 
the  hearts  of  men  who  remembered  it,"  till  the  whole  had  been 
collected  and  compiled  into  one  book.  So  matters  remained 
until  the  time  of  the  Khalif  Othman.  In  his  day,  a  devout  Moslem 
came  to  Medina  and  presented  himself  before  the  KhaHf.  His 
name  was  Hudhaifa.  He  was  a  vaUant  wanior ;  and  had  fought 
on  the  Path  of  God  in  Syria,  in  Azerbaijan,  Armenia,  and  else- 
where ;  and  he  was  shocked  at  the  different  ways  of  reading  the 
Koran  which  he  foimd  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  of  these 
armies.  He  now  came  to  Othman,  to  entreat  him  to  "  assist  this 
sect,  before  they  differ  in  the  book  of  God,  like  as  the  Jews  and 
Christians  differ  in  their  books."  It  was  in  response  to  this  appeal 
that  Othman  caused  to  be  made  his  famous  edition  of  the  text 
of  the  Koran.  A  copy  of  this  he  ordered  to  be  sent  to  every 
ijuarter  of  the  countries  of  Islam,  and  dii*ected  aU  others  to  be 
burned  as  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

But  when  Ali  was  murdered,  and  the  supreme  power  over  the 
Faithful  passed  to  the  House  of  Ommaya,  devout  Moslems  per- 
ceived that  the  purity  of  the  Faith  was  in  extreme  peril.  These 
KhaHfs  represented  the  ascendency  of  that  idolatrous  Mekkan 
aristocracy,  who,  in  heart,  had  never  been  converted  to  Islam.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  mind  of  the  Prophet,  and  cared  little  to  obey 
his  precepts  even  if  they  had  known  them.  K,  therefore,  the 
Faithful  were  to  continue  to  conduct  their  affairs  according  to 
the  divine  laws,  measures  must  be  promptly  taken  to  make  good 
the  theological  ignorance  of  these  usurping  Khalifs.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  new  movement  should  have  originated  in 
Medina.  The  people  of  that  city  regarded  themselves  as,  in  a 
special  sense,  the  depositaries  of  the  true  Faith.  They  passed 
their  Uves  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  teemed  with  memories  of 
the  Prophet.  There  was  the  blessed  mosque,  wherein  for  so  many 
years  he  had  been  wont  to  pray  ;  there  the  houses  wherein  he  had 
dwelt;  there  the  grave  in  which  his  sacred  remains  were  deposited. 
There  was  hardly  a  denizen  of  Medina  who  could  not  recall  some 
speech  or  act  of  the  Prophet  wherewith  to  swell  the  sum  of  the 
Traditions,  and  remain  for  all  time  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness. 
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Thifl  spiritual  glory  became  the  more  precious  to  the  people  of 
Medina,  when  its  political  importance  had  been  transferred  to 
DamascnB.    Devout  men  appUed  themselves  to  learn  by  heart  the 
Koran  and  the  Traditions,  and  the  ''  analogical  jndgxnents  '^  of 
the  "  rightly  directed  "  Ehalifis.     Pre-eminent  among  these  irere 
seven  divines  known  in  the  after-history  of  the  Mohanunadsn 
world  as  "  the  seven  jurisconsults  of  Medina."    The  £Eane  of  thor 
learning  went  abroad  through  all  the  regions  of  Ifilaniy^and  the 
Khalifs,  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  all  persons  vexed  with 
legal  perplexities,  who  could  do  so,  referred  to  ihem  for    counsel 
and  advice.     With  the    general   consent  of  the  Mnhanunsdsa 
world,  they  exercised  the  privilege  of  deciding,  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  cases  which  could  not  be  met  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing sources  of  law.    Thus  the  number  of  analogical  jndgmentB 
received  an  immense    extension.     And  the  mass  of  unwritteD 
learning  threatened  to  become  too  vast  and  amorphous  even  for 
the  Arab's  vast  and  tenacious   memory,    when  the    inevitable 
systematizer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Malek  ibn  Anas. 

Malek  was  a  native  of  Medina.  He  was  bom  A.H.  95  (aj).  713 
— 714)  and  he  died  A.H.  179  (a.d.  795)  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
The  pious  affection  of  his  disciples  has  preserved  many  interesting 
traits  of  this  celebrated  divine.  He  was,  so  we  are  told,  of  a  very 
fair  complexion,  inclining  to  red;  tall  in  stature,  having  a  large 
head,  and  the  forehead  bald ;  he  wore  clothes  of  those  excellent 
stuffs  which  were,  in  those  days,  manufactured  at  Aden  ;  and  he 
disapproved  shaving  off  the  moustaches,  holding  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
mutilation  ;  he  never  changed  the  colour  of  his  grey  hair  bv 
dyeing  it.  He  never,  if  he  could  avoid  doing  so,  pronounced  a 
tradition  when  travelling,  or  when  standing,  or  if  he  was  pressed 
for  time;  "for  I  like,"  he  used  to  say,  "to  feel  the  meaning  of 
the  Prophet's  words  when  I  repeat  them  to  others."  He  had  a 
regularly  fixed  ceremony,  which  he  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him- 
self to  go  through  before  giving  utterance  to  one  of  these  sacred 
sayings.  He  first  made  an  ablution,  he  then  seated  himself  in  the 
middle  of  his  mattress,  and,  spreading  out  his  beard,  he  assumed 
a  grave  and  dignified  deportment ;  after  which  preparations  he 
commenced.  "  I  delight,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "  I  delight  in  testifying  my  profoimd  respect  for  the 
sayings  of  the  Apostle  of  God;  and  I  never  repeat  a  tradition 
unless  I  feel  myself  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity."  In  accordance 
with  the  same  spirit  of  veneration,  he  never  made  use  of  a  horse 
in  Medina,  even  when  much  enfeebled  and  advanced  in  years. 
."  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  ride  in  the  city  wherein  the  corpse 
)d's  Apostle  lies  interred."  This  devout  and  excellent  man 
d  his  entire  life  in  Medina,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all. 
i,  and  once  only,  does  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  life  appear 
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to  have  been  interrupted.  In  the  reig^  of  the  second  Abbaside 
KhaUf,  Abou  Jaafar,  in  A.H.  145,  the  city  of  Medina  became  the 
centre  of  a  foimidable  AKde  insurrection,  which  for  a  time  placed 
the  Abbaside  KhaHfate  in  extreme  danger.  The  Imam  Malek 
took  no  part  in  this  movement ;  but  he  was  understood  to  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  descendants  of  Ali  had  a  better 
right  to  the  spiritual  headship  of  the  Muhammadan  people  than 
the  descendants  of  Abbas.  This  opinion  was  necessarily  noised 
abroad.  And  on  the  restoration  of  peace  he  was  summoned 
before  the  governor  of  the  Hejaz — an  imcle  of  Abou  Jaafar — and 
accused  of  having  taught  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Abbaside  Khalif  was  not  binding  upon  those  who  had  taken  it. 
The  governor  was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  had  him  stripped, 
and  after  inflicting  on  him  a  severe  flogging,  caused  his  arm  to 
be  drawn  out  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  dislocated  at  the 
shoulder.  But  this  martyrdom  only  increased  the  veneration  in 
which  the  great  Imam  was  held.  And  this  esteem  and  afiection 
were  in  nowise  diminished  when  the  infirmities  of  increasing  age 
compelled  him  gradually  to  relinquish  the  moral  and  social  duties 
which  are  considered  obligatory  upon  all  good  Moslems — such  as 
attendance  at  the  Friday  prayer,  the  paying  of  visits  of  condolence, 
and  assisting  at  the  interment  of  brethren  who  have  departed  this 
life  with  the  confession  of  Unity  on  their  hps.  His  last  moments 
are  full  of  instruction.  They  show  how  profoundly  he  believed 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Koran  and  the  traditions,  and  how 
temble  was  the  thought  that  he  might  have  interpreted  these 
divine  utterances  amiss,  becoming,  thereby,  to  his  fellow-men,  a 
stone  of  stiunbHng  and  a  rock  of  offence.  '*  I  went,"  we  are  told 
by  one  of  his  most  eminent  disciples,  "  to  Malek  ibn  Anas,  in  his 
last  illness,  and  saluted  him;  I  then  sat  down,  and  perceiving 
that  he  wept,  I  said,  *  0  Abou  Abdallah,  what  maketh  thee  weep  T 
And  he  answered,  '  0  Ibn  Kaanaab,  why  should  I  not  weep  ?  and 
who  has  more  reason  to  weep  than  I  ?  By  Allah  I  I  wish  I  had 
been  flogged  and  reflogged  for  every  question  of  law  on  which  I 
pronoimced  an  opinion  founded  on  my  own  private  judgment*  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  abstain  from  doing  so.  Oh  that  I  had  never 
given  opinions  foimded  on  my  own  private  judgment  I ' " 

The  treatise  composed,  or  rather  dictated,  by  Malek  ibn  Anas, 
is  termed  Muwatta,  or  '*The  Beaten  Path."  It  was  so  called 
because  it  was  founded  on  what  he  termed  "the  customs  of 
Medina."  These  "  customs  "  were  the  acts,  commands,  and  pro- 
hibitions which  were  to  be  foimd  in  the  Koran,  or  had  been 
learned  from  the  example  and  oral  instruction  of  the  Prophet. 
In  other  words,  they  constituted  "  the  beaten  path  "  along  which 
it  behoved  the  true  Moslem  to  walk.  What  Malek  effiected  was 
^o  arrange  and  classify  under  their  appropriate  heads  the  immense 
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mass  of  oral  tradition  which  the  remembrai 
the  teachings  of  the  traditionists,  and  the 
seven  jurisconsults"  had  acciunulated  at  \ 
arranged  and  classified,  it  formed  a  systc 
which  embraced  the  entire  sphere  of  t 
speedily  came  to  be  regarded  as  of  equa 
Koran  itself.  It  prevailed  chiefly  throughout 
Africa.  For  its  establishment  in  the  for 
indebted  to  the  zeal  of  a  man  who  merifci 
a  paper  like  this,  as  a  striking  illustration 
character  of  the  religious-  devotedness  whicl 
evoke. 

Yahya  ibn  Yahya  was  by  birth  a  Berbei 
had  crossed  over  the  sea,  and  settled  in  f 
yoimg  man,  he  obtained  a  partial  knowlec 
Path,"  and  this  so  moved  his  admiration, 
design  of  proceeding  to  Mekka,  and  studyi 
great  Imam.  This  design  he  carried  into 
twenty-eight;  and  the  following  incident  i 
special  approbation  of  his  master.  He  wa« 
lecture,  with  a  niunber  of  fellow-students,  -v 
"  Here  comes  the  elephant  I "  All  ran  oi] 
except  Yahya,  who  remained  motionless  in 
said  Malek,  "  did  you  not  go  out  and  look  at 
not  to  be  seen  in  Spain  ?  "  To  this  Yahy« 
country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and 
under  your  guidance:  I  did  not  come  hei 
seeing  the  elephant."  This  reply  so  deUght 
ever  after  spoke  of  Yahya  as  "  the  inteUigen 

Yahya  studied  imder  the  dictation  of 
learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  "  The  Bea 
exception  of  some  paragraphs  which  treat  < 
He  then  set  out  to  return  home,  but  when 
capital  of  Egypt,  he  met  a  fellow-disciple,  -< 
making  a  written  compilation  of  the  docti 
from  Malek.  An  examination  of  this  worl 
return  to  Medina,  and  verify,  by  application  1 
matters  recorded  in  it.  He  fotmd  Malek  ver 
him  till  he  died.  He  made  use  of  this  in 
knowledge  of  "  The  Beaten  Path ; "  and  \hi 
work  was  given  orally  by  Yahya  ibn  Yahya. 

The  great  Imam  being  dead,  Yahya  ret 
took  his  master  for  his  model  in  all  things, 
his  dress,  and  manner  of  sitting,  he  is  s 
resembled  Malek ;  and  he  imitated  him  also  i 
any  oflice  under  the  Government.    This  exti 
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made  him  extremely  popular  with  groat  and  small.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  Sultan  of 
Cordova.  "  Never,"  writes  a  contemporary  of  his,  "  since  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  did  any  of  the  learned  enjoy  such 
good  fortune,  such  influence,  and  such  a  reputation  as  Yahya  ibn 
Yahya.  No  kadi  was  appointed  in  any  part  of  Spain  who  had 
not  first  been  designated  by  him  ;  and  as  he  nominated  none  but 
those  who  adhered  to  the  system  of  Malek,  the  profession  of  that 
system  veiy  speedily  became  universal  throughout  Spain." 

The  causes  of  its  spread  in  Northern  Africa  were  different. 
Those  who  left  Northern  Africa  to  study  the  doctrines  of  their 
faith  at  some  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  were  naturally 
attracted  to  Medina,  both  by  reason  of  its  sacredness,  and  because 
it  was  the  point  nearest  to  their  own  homes.  And  there,  finding 
the  Malekite  system  universally  received,  they  adopted  it  without 
inquiring  further.  It  was,  moreover,  a  syfetem  better  suited  to 
their  simple  methods  of  life  than  the  more  elaborate  one  of  Abou  an 
Hanifa,  of  which,  and  its  foimder,  we  have  now  to  give  account. 

The  Imam  Abou  Hanifa-an-Noman  was  bom  in  the  year  80 
(A.H.  699 — 700),  and  belonged  to  a  noble  Persian  family.  The  city 
of  Basra  was  his  birthplace  ;  and  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka 
in  his  sixteenth  year.  Ho  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  practiser  of 
good  works ;  remarkable  for  self-denial,  piety,  devotion,  and  the 
fear  of  God ;  hiunblc  in  spirit,  and  constant  in  his  acts  of  submis- 
sion to  the  Almighty.*  He  was,  also,  a  handsome  man,  an  agree- 
able companion,  strictly  honourable,  and  full  of  kiDduess  to  his 
brethren.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  of  a 
tawny  complexion.  No  man  spoke  more  elegantly  than  he,  or 
with  a  sweeter  tone  of  voice.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was 
disclosed  to  him,  as  usual  among  good  Muhammadans,  through 
the  medium  of  a  dream.-  He  dreamed  that  he  was  digging  open 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and  having  sent  to  inquire  the  meaning 
of  this  vision  from  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  he  received  the  reply 
that  "  the  person  who  has  this  dream  will  lay  open  a  science  never 
before  discovered."  The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  the 
city  of  Koufa.  He  achieved  an  immense  fame  by  reason  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  he  displayed 
in  applying  the  method  of  analogical  deduction.  Malek  ibn  Anas 
said  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  such  talent  that  if  he  spoke  of  this 
pillar,  and  imdertook  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  of  gold,  he  would 
do  so,  and  adduce  good  proofs.''  Nevertheless,  like  all  the 
devoutest  believers,  he  shrank  from  putting  his  legal  knowledge 
to  any  practical  use.     The  traditions  are  numerous  which  set 

*  Tlieno  laudatory  epithets  must  be  understood  in  a  Muhammadan  sense.  According 
to  our  ideas,  a  very  virtuous  Moslem  of  those  days  would  bo  an  excessively  debauched 
Christiftu. 
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itrtii  die  re^*: liabilities  incurred  by  that  Modem  'who  assmnes  the 
potitioii  of  a  judge  or  a  divider  between  his  feUo^r-men,  and  the 
terrible  penalties  awaiting  the  kadi  who  deviates  firom  the  strait 
path  of  strict  equity.  He,  so  said  one  of  ihe  traditions,  who  shall 
b«  appointed  judge  over  men,  verily  is  killed  without  a  knife.  And 
on  the  day  of  resurrection  there  will  come,  even  upon  a  just  judge, 
such  fear  and  horror  that  he  will  wish,  "  Would  to  God  I  had  not 
\  ordered  between  two  persons  in  a  trial  for  a  single  date  I  ^     For 

*.  ^  there  is  no  judge  who  orders  between  men,  Tvhether  just  or 

unjust,  but  will  come  to  God's  court  on  the  day  of  resurrection 
held  by  the  neck  by  an   angel;   and   the   angel  will  raise  Ins 
I  head  up  towards  the  heavens,  and  wait  for  God's  orders ;  and  if 

*.  God  orders  to  throw  him  into  hell,  the  angel  wrill  do  it  from  a 

J;.  height  of  forty  days'  journey." 

i:  Consequently,  when  Ibn  Omar  ibn  Hobaira,  the  last  Ommayide, 

*  governor  of  the  two  Iraks,  wished  to  appoint  Abon  Hanifa  kadi  at 

Eoufa,  the  latter  refused  to  act.    The  Emir,  incensed  at  this  op- 
position, ordered  him  to  be  daily  flogged  in  public  until  he  con- 
^  sented.    Ten  strokes  of  a  whip  were  inflicted  on  Abou  Hanifa  day 

after  day  till  the  niunber  had  mounted  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten, 
* .  when,  finding  the  fortitude  of  the  Imam  still  un vanquished,  the 

Emir  set  him  at  liberty.    The  Imam  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  never 
!  spoke  of  this  occurrence  without  being  moved  to    tears,  and 

■\  invoking  God's  mercy  on  Abou  Hanifa.* 

When  the  Ommayas  were  overthrown,  and  the  Abbasides  came 

into  power,  Abou  Hanifa  was  more  than  once  in  imminent  peril  of 

his  life.     He  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  favourite  courtiers 

of  Abou  Jaafar,  w^ho  had  resolved  upon  his  destruction  ;  and  but 

for  the  Imam's  quickness  of  retort,  would  in  all  probability  have 

effected  it.    The  story  is  told  by  Abou  Yusuf,  a  disciple  of  the 

;  Imam's.    Abou  Jaafar  al  Mansour  sent  for  Abou  Hanifa,  on  which 

,  i  the  Chamberlain  ar-Rabi,  who  bore  great  ill-will  towards  the  latter, 

\  said,  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful  I  this  Abou  Hanifa  maintains 

^;  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  was  held  by  Ibn  Abbas  your 

jt 

j  •  The  followiDg  anecdote  is  worth  quoting  as  an  example  of  the  feelings  occasioned  bj 

I  these  and  similar  traditions ;  and  also  as  a  curious  picture  of  Moslem  manners  and  habits 

"«  of  thought : — "When  Omar  ibn  Abdal  Aziz  was  Khalif,  ho  wrot^  to  Adi   ibn  Arta,  who 

'  acted  as  his  lieutenant  in  Irak,  ordering  him  to  effect  a  meeting  between   Ijas  ibn 

Muawia  and  Al  Kasim  ibn  Rabia,  and  authorizing  him  to  appoint  the  most  acute-minded 

of  the  two  kadi  at  Basra.     Tho  meeting  having  taken  place,  lyas  said   to  Ibn  Arta, 

^  *0  Emir!    ask  the  two  great  doctors  of  Egypt,  Al  Hasan  and  Muhammad  ibn  Sirin, 

^  their  opinion   of   Al  Kasim   and  me*— for    Al  Kasim  went  often  to  see  them,  while 

;j  ho*  lyas,  did  not.      Al  Kasim  being  equally  unwilling  to  fiU  the  place  of    kadi,   and 

.!  aware  that  these  two  doctors  would  advise  the  Emir  to   name  him,  said,  ^  Make  no 

i  inquiries  rc8i)ccting  mo  or  him,  for  I  solenmly  aver  by  the  only  true  God,  that  lyas 

1,(  J^°  Muawia  is  an  abler  jurisconsult  than  I,  and  knows  better  the  duties  of   a  kadi. 

'  *''|  y  what  I  say  be  false,  you  cannot  legally  appoint  me,  because  I  am  a  liar ;  and  if  my 

declaration  be  true,   it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  receive  it  and  act  by  it,'     On  this  lyas 

^, .  ,  *P  Emir!  you  set  a  man  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  and  he  escapes  the  dangen 
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ancestor,  who  said  that  when  a  man  takes  an  oath,  and  puts 
restrictions  to  it  one  or  two  days  after,  his  restrictions  are  valid. 
Now  Abou  Hanifa  teaches  that  restrictions  are  not  vaUd  unless 
announced  simultaneously  with  the  oath."  On  hearing  this,  Abou 
Hanifa  said,  "Commander  of  the  Faithful!  ar-Rabi  now  asserts 
that  the  oath  of  fideUty  towards  you,  which  was  taken  by  your 
troops,  may  not  be  binding."  "  How  so  ? "  said  the  E!halif. 
"  Because,"  answered  Abou  Hanifa,  "  when  they  went  back  to  their 
dwellings  they  might  have  made  such  restrictions  as  rendered 
their  oath  null."  Al  Mansour  laughed,  and  said  to  ar-Rabi,  "  I 
advise  you  to  avoid  hereafter  attacking  Abou  Hanifa."  When  the 
latter  retired,  ar-Rabi  said  to  him,  "  You  meant  to  bring  about 
the  shedding  of  my  blood."  "  No,"  repUed  Abou  Hanifa ;  "  but 
you  meant  to  bring  about  the  shedding  of  mine,  and  I  saved  not 
only  myself  but  you." 

The  second  attempt  on  the  Kfe  of  the  Imam  was  as  follows : — 
Abou'l  Abbas,  a  courtier,  bore  great  ill-will  to  Abou  Hanifa,  of 
which  the  latter  was  well  aware.  One  day,  on  seeing  him  enter 
into  al  Mansour's  presence-chamber,  when  there  was  a  numerous 
assembly,  Abou'l  Abbas  said  to  himself,  "I  shall  have  his  life 
taken  this  very  day."  He  then  turned  towards  him  and  said, 
"  Tell  me,  Abou  Hanifa,  if  a  man  be  ordered  by  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  to  behead  another  man  without  knowing  anything 
about  his  conduct,  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  obey  ?  "  Abou  Hanifa 
answered,  "  Tell  me,  Abou'l  Abbas,  does  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  order  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong!"  The  other 
repUed,  "  He  orders  what  is  right."  "  Well,"  said  Abou  Hanifa, 
"  let  right  be  done,  and  no  questions  asked."  He  then  said  to 
those  who  were  near  him,  "  That  man  thought  to  have  cast  me 
into  bonds,  but  I  shackled  him." 

His  quickness  of  retort  had  deUvered  Abou  Hanifa  on  these  two 
occasions,  but  he  was  destined  to  succumb,  at  Icust,  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  KhaUf.  When  al  Mansour  had  completed  the  building  of 
Baghdad,  that  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  complete  the  glory  of 
the  new  capital  of  Islam,  he  determined  to  appoint  the  great 
jurisconsult  of  Irak  as  kadi  over  the  city.  The  Imam  pleaded 
unfitness  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  office.  "  You  Ke  1 "  said 
the  Khalif,  "  you  are  fitted  for  it."  Abou  Hanifa  replied,  "  You 
have  now  decided  in  my  favour  and  against  yourself;  is  it  lawful 
for  you  to  nominate  a  liar  as  a  kadi  over  those  whom  God  has 
confided  to  your  care  ? "  But  the  retort  here  availed  the  aged 
Imam  nothing.  The  Khalif  shut  him  up  in  prison,  where  after  a 
lapse  of  six  days  he  died,  A.H.  150  (a.d.  767). 

Abou  Hanifa  was  the  father  and  teacher  of  those  celebrated 
legists  known  in  Muhammadan  history  as  "  the  jurists  of  Irak." 
He  differed  from  Malek  ibn  Anas,  in  that  he  made  almost  no  use 
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of  traditions  as  a  source  of  law,  admitting  only  eighteen  of  these 
as  authorities  in   his  system.    His  jurispi-udence   ^was    founded 
exclusively  on  the  Koran,  and  claimed  to  be  logically  developed 
therefrom  by  the  method  of  analogical  deduction.    This  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  their  circumstaxices.     The 
Imam  Malek  Uved  surrounded  by  memories  of  the  Prophet.    He 
was  the  member  of  a  society  whose  wants  Muhanunad  had  had 
specially  in  view  in  all  the  decisions  which  had  proceeded  from  him. 
Malek,  therefore,  naturally  enough,  built  up  his  system  out  of  the 
abundant  materials  thus  provided  for  him,  and  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.     Koufa,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  city  isvhich  had 
not  been  foimded  till  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.      It  was  a 
g^eat  centre  of  commerce,  and  a  meeting-place  for  men  of  diverse 
tongues,  and  various  habits  and  modes  of  life.     In  Irak,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  the  wild  Arab  conquerors  came  into  contact  with  an 
old  and  complex  civilization.     This  civilization  they  had  no  desire 
to  overthrow.     So  long  as  the  subject  peoples  paid  the  taxes 
exacted  of  them,  their  Arab  conquerors  were  content  to  allow 
them  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  life  much  as   they  pleased. 
This  indifference  has  by  modem  writers  been  frequently  credited 
to  the  Moslem  conquerors  as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  tolera- 
tion.   It  was,  in  truth,  due  to  nothing  of  the  kind.     The  Moslem 
never  supposed  he  had  anything  to  learn  from  these  heretics, 
whom  he  contemptuously  permitted  to  Uve.    He  never  doubted 
they  were,  one  and  all,  reserved  for  the  lowest  abyss  of  hell-fire. 
They  were  simply  his  bondsmen,  who  must  labour  that  he  might 
be  fed  and  live  at  ease.    They  had  no  civil  rights  except  such  as 
he  chose  to  accord  to  them.    They  could  advance  no  claim  upon 
his  forbearance  or  justice  on  the  ground  of  a  common  humanity. 
And,  consequently,  in  moments  of  exasperation,  non-Muhammadan 
races  have  always  been  liable  to  be  savagely  slaughtered  by 
their  Moslem  rulers.     A  Muhammadan  feels  no  more  compunc- 
tion in  acting  thus,  than  in  crushing  a  fly  which  annoys  him. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sayiag  reported  of  the  Prophet,  that  if  "  God 
valued  this  world  at  the  wing  of  a  fly,  he  would  not  allow  an 
imbeliever  to  obtain  so   much  as  a  drink  of  water  from  it." 
But  widely  removed  as  is  this  feeling  of  contempt  from  what 
we  understand  by  toleration,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  quiet 
times,  it  gave  to  the  subject  races  some  of  the  advantages  of 
toleration. 

Li  the  first  period  of  conquest,  more  even  than  this  was  forced 
upon  the  conquerors.  For  the  collection  of  their  taxes,  for  the 
management  of  their  finances,  for  all  the  detail  of  administration,  | 
they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  infidels  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  occasioned  by  their  ignorance  and  ine^>eiieiice. 
Multitudes  of  converts,  also,  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  new  oreed. 
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attracted  partly  by  self-interest,  but  more  from  genuine  conviction 
engendered  by  the  spectacle  of  i\s  victorious  strength.  And  these 
spread  among  the  Moslems  the  habits  and  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired  in  their  past  life.  From  all  these  sources,  the  Arabs  became 
aware  of  a  vast  legal  system  existing  in  the  Christian  provinces 
they  had  overrun.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  they  had  any 
direct  knowledge  of  the  code  of  Justinian.  What  they  could  not 
fail  to  see  was  that  a  code  of  laws  existed.  What  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  learn  was,  that  this  vast  code,  embracing  as 
it  did  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  was  supposed  to  be  analogically 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  the  centuries  of 
legal  histoiy  that  lay  between  these  two  extreme  points,  they 
knew  nothing;  and  would  indubitably  have  disregarded  them 
if  they  had  known.  They  seized  upon  the  single  principle,  the 
method  of  analogical  development,  which  harmonized  with  their 
preconceptions,  and  applied  it  to  their  own  sacred  volume.  In  the 
Koran  there  was  to  be  foimd  a  solution  for  every  difficulty  that 
could  arise  between  man  and  man.  This  was  manifest  from  a 
multitude  of  texts,  as,  for  example,  the  following : — "  For  to  thee 
we  have  sent  down  the  Book  which  cleareth  up  everything  *'  (Sura 
xvi.  91)  ;  and  again,  "Nothing  have  we  passed  over  in  the  Book" 
(Sura  V.  38).  .  .  .  "Neither  is  there  a  grain  in  the  darknesses 
of  the  earth,  nor  a  thing  green  or  sere,  but  it  is  noted  in  a  distinct 
writing  "  (Sura  v.  59).  There  could  be  no  mistake,  so  thought  the 
Faithful,  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  texts.  They  asserted  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  everything  that  could  happen  had  been 
anticipated  and  provided  for  in  the  Koran.  It  had  been  noted 
down  in  a  distinct  writing.  Either  then  there  was  to  be  found  a 
false  statement  in  the  Koran — which  was  obviously  impossible — 
or  the  Muhammadan  divines  had  not  discovered  the  right  method 
of  interpreting  the  sacred  book.  They  had,  in  fact,  failed  to 
employ  the  principle  of  analogical  deduction.  The  Book  of  God, 
in  laying  down  any  proposition  whatsoever,  established  not 
merely  the  vaUdity  of  that  proposition,  but  also  the  vaKdity  of 
every  proposition  that  could  be  logically  deduced  from  it.  Thus 
it  was  written  in  the  Koran,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother, 
and  cause  them  no  displeasure."  Here  the  injunction  to  honour 
clearly  impKed  that  to  dishonour  or  disobey  was  a  sin ;  and  as  in 
the  Koran  all  breaches  of  the  divine  laws  carried  with  them  an 
appropriate  punishment,  the  due  punishment  for  this  breach  must, 
as  it  was  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  Koran,  be  fixed  ana- 
logically. Taking  this  principle  as  a  basis,  Abou  Hemifa  spun 
out  a  complete  legal  system.  His  own  teaching  was  oral,  and  it 
was  by  his  disciples  that  his  doctrines  were  incoi'porated  in  formal 
treatises.  It  was  this  system  of  jurisprudence  which  prevailed  at 
Baghdad  during  the  era  of  the  Abbaaides ;  and  it  is,  to  this  day, 
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the  most  widely  spread  of  the  four  orthodox  systems.*  The  merit 
of  logical  fearlessness  camiot  be  denied  to  it.  The  -wants  and 
wishes  of  men,  the  previous  history  of  a  country — all  those  con- 
siderations, in  fact,  which  are  held,  in  the  West,  to  be  the  governing 
principles  of  legislation — are  set  aside  by  "  the  legists  of  Irak**  as 
being  of  no  account  whatever.  Legislation  is  not  a  science,  in- 
ductive and  experimental,  but  logical  and  deductive.  It  is  buik 
.-j  up  from  what  may  be  termed  certain  legal  axioms   -which  have 

•fi  been  divinely  revealed,  and  whatever  can  be  logically  deduced 

•»  from  any  proposition  to  be  found  in  the  Koran  is  to  be  considered 

■'  as  an  integral  part  of  that  proposition.     Thus  there  is  a  veise  in 

I'l  the  second  Sura  which  says,  "  God  has  created  the  ivhole  earth 

*"!  for  your    According  to  the  Hanifite  jurists,  this  text  is  a  deed  of 

gift  which  annuls  all  other  rights  of  property.      The   "you* 
means,  of  course,  the  true  beUevers;  and  the  ^whole   earth  has 
t  been  created  for  their  use  and  benefit.    The  whole  earth,  they, 

j  then,  classify  imder  three  heads : — 1.  Land  which   never  had  an 


jl 


!f  owner.    2.  Land  which  had  an  owner,  and  has  been  abandoned. 

«|t  3.  The  persons  and  the  property  of  the  Injideh.     From    this  third 

•;  division  the  same  legists  deduce  the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  piracy, 

jj  and  a  state  of  perpetual  war  between  the  Faithful  and  the  un- 

ibeUeving  world.     These  are  all  methods  whereby  the    Moslem 
enters  into  the  possession  of  his  God-given  inheritance.     The 
Hanifite  system  of  jurisprudence  starts  from  this  proposition,  and 
IJ  it  furnishes  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  I  have  just  said  on 

r'm  the  subject  of  Muhammadan  toleration.     The  Moslem  does  not 

H  persecute  a  Christian   on  account  of  his  religion,  because   the 

'  I  difference  of  religion  makes  the  latter  his  slave.     This  single  fact 

I  throws  a  starthng  light  on  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the 

f  Muhammadan  world.     Since  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  Islam  has 

. «:  not  been  so  much  a  religion  as  a  barbarous  code  of  laws  w^hich 

« 1^  consigns  those  who  reject  them  to  hopeless  political  servitude,  and, 

^\  as  divine,  scornfully  rejects  the  possibiUty  of  improvement  from 

within.     Wherever  the  Muhammadan   conqueror  penetrates,  he 
enforces  this  code  in  all  its  unmitigated  barbarism.     All  new  con- 
verts are  tied  down  upon  this  Procrustean  bed,  and  whatever  in 
ji  thought,  feeling,  or  conviction  Ues  beyond  its  Umits  is  ruthlessly 

cut  away.    It  has  been  urged  in  praise  of  Islam  that  it  has  proved 
U  more  potent  than  Christianity  in  eradicating  national  differences, 

1 1  and  imposing  upon  all  its  votaries  a  single  type  of  character.  Pre- 

i|.  cisely  this  has  been  the  reason  of  its  baneful  power.     It  achieves 

\i  uniformity  because  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation  follow  in  its 

ll  wake.    It  destroys  diversities  of  character  because  these  are  the 

result  of  life  and  growth ;  and  within  the  sphere  of  Islam  life  and 
growth  are  impossible.    There  is  a  dismal  identity  in  the  decrepi- 
*  It  is  the  ono  wliicb  proTallB  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the 
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tude  and  coi-niption  existiog  in  all  Mtiliammadan  lands,  which 
points,  unmistakably,  to  a  common  parentage. 

Thu  third  of  the  great  Mnhammadan  jurists  was  the  Imam- 
asp-Shafi.  He  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraieli,  and  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  As-Shafi  was  bom  AJI.  150 
(A.D.  767 — 7G8)  on  the  day,  it  is  said,  on  which  Aboii  Hanifa  died. 
He  passed  liis  youth  at  Mekka,  where  he  learned  the  Koran 
by  heart,  as  also  "The  Beaten  Path.'*  He  then  went  to  take 
lessons  from  the  Imam  Malek,  Avho  told  him  to  go  to  some  person 
who  would  repeat  the  Mmcatta  to  him.  The  youth  replied 
that  he  had  already  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.  De- 
lighted with  this  signal  mark  of  youthful  zeal  and  piety,  the 
venerable  Imam  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  If  any  pereon  is  ever 
to  prosper,  it  is  this  youth/'  In  his  forty-fifth  year  (a*H,  195,  A,D. 
810)  as-Shafi  went  to  Baghdad,  and  having  passed  two  years  in 
that  city,  he  returned  to  ilekka.  In  A,H.  198  he  again  went  to 
Baghdad,  and  after  a  month's  residence  there  he  set  out  for  Old 
Kairo,  whore  he  remained  until  his  death  (ajl  204,  A,D.  820). 
Afl-Shafi,  we  are  told,  "stood  mnivalled  for  his  abundant  merits;' 
He  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  in  those  days — to  wit,  all  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  Book  of  God  and  the  Traditions,  the 
saj*ing8  of  the  Companious,  their  history,  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  learned,  the  lauguage  of  the  desert  Arabs,  philology", 
grammar,  and  poetiy.  He  had  no  sincerer  admirer  than  Ahmad 
ibn  Hanbal,  the  fourth  of  the  four  gi^eat  orthodox  Imams* 
"  Never,**  he  said,  "  for  the  last  thirty  yeai-s  have  I  passed  a  night 
without  praying  God's  mercies  and  blessings  upon  as-Shafi." 
**  Whoever/'  said  another  eminent  juiiat,  -*  pretends  that  he  saw 
the  like  of  as-Shafi  for  learning,  elegance  of  language,  general 
knowledge,  and  sohd  information  is  a  liar.  He  lived  without  a 
rival,  and  on  his  death  he  left  none  to  replace  him.'* 

As-Shafi  was  an  eclectic.  He  first  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  systems  of  Malek  and  Abou  Hanifa,  and  then  built  up 
his  own  from  the  materials  obtained  from  both — leaning,  however, 
more  to  the  historical  and  traditional  precedents  of  Malek  than  to 
the  deductive  methods  of  Abou  Hanifa,  The  chief  seat  of  his 
sj-stem  was  Eg}T>t,  in  the  capital  of  which  place  he  had  passed  so 
much  of  his  Ufe,  and  where  his  tomb  was  speedily  considered  a 
sacred  spot  by  the  Faithful,  and  much  visited  by  devout  pilgrims* 
But  schools  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  as-Shafi  were  also  common 
in  Irak,  Khorasan,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Oxus ;  and  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  Asia,  the  Sliafite  doctors  shared  with  those  of 
the  Uanifite  schools,  the  privilege  of  teaching  and  giving  opinions 
on  questions  of  law*  There  were,  also,  frequent  meetings  between 
the  juiists  of  the  rival  schools  in  order  to  maintain  and  discuss 
toms.     These   debates 
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controversial  Kterature,  and  engendered  between  the  sects  a  deep 
and  bitter  hatred.  The  Persian  historian  Mirkhond  has  recorded  a 
fact  which  shows  how  implacable  the  feeling  had  become  towards 
the  close  of  the  Khalifate.  When  the  Mongols  of  Chengiz  Ehan 
appeared  before  the  city  of  Rhe,  they  found  it  divided  into  two 
factions — the  one  composed  of  Shafites,  the  other  of  Hanifites. 
The  former,  at  once,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  undertaking 
to  deUver  up  the  city  at  night,  on  condition  that  the  Mongok 
massacred  the  members  of  the  other  sect.  The  Mongols,  never 
reluctant  to  shed  blood,  gladly  accepted  these  proposals,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  city,  slaughtered  the  Hanifites  without 
mercy.  But  the  Shafites  derived  no  benefit  from  this  astute 
stroke  of  poKcy.  A  Mongol  was  an  animal  who  thirsted  for  blood, 
as  a  famished  shark  for  prey.  The  spectacle  of  so  many  Shafites 
soxmd  and  well  very  soon  became  intolerable.  A  few  days  after 
the  surrender  of  the  town  the  work  of  murder  recommenced,  and 
the  streets  of  Rhe  were  piled  up  with  the  carcases  of  Shafites  and 
Hanifites,  indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  great  orthodox  Imams  w^is  Ahmad 
ibn  Hanbal.    He  was  bom  either  at  Merou  or  Baghdad,   in  the 
year  164  (a.d.  780).    He  was  a  pupil  and  favourite    of    as-Shafi, 
who  said  of  him,  when  leaving  Baghdad  for  Egypt,  "  I  Tvent  forth 
from  Baghdad,  and  did  not  leave  behind  me  a  more  pious  man  or 
a  better  jurisconsult  than  Ibn  Hanbal."     Ibn  Hanbal,  as   we  have 
seen,  repaid  this  good  opinion  with  an  equal  warmth  of  admiration. 
His  own  doctrines  differed  from  those  of  as-Shafi,  in  that  he  alto- 
gether discarded  the  principle  of  deduction,  which  he  considered  a 
profane  interposition  of  merely  human  speculation  in  place  of  the 
divinely  revealed  law.     And  so  much  importance  did  he  attach  to 
this  difference  that  he  forbade  his  pupils  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
as-Shafi.    Nevertheless,  he  was  himself  discovered  by  a  disciple 
reverentially  following  upon  foot  as-Shafi,  who  was  riding  upon  a 
mule.     Surprised  at  the  seeming  inconsistency,  the  disciple  ex- 
claimed,  "0  Abou  Abdallah !  you  forbade  us  to  frequent  him, 
and  you  yourself  are  walking  after  him !  "     To  which  the  Imam 
replied,  "  Silence !  if  I  even  kept  company  with  his  mule  I  should 
profit  by  it."     Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal  was  a  handsome  man  of  middle 
size,  having  his  hair  dyed  of  a  Kght  red  colour  with  henna,  and 
a  few  black  hairs  appearing  in  his  white  beard.     In  Baghdad,  he 
had  not  his  equal  in  learning  and  piety ;  and  all  the  pious  and 
good  among  the  citizens  of  the   great  city  came  to  him  in  their 
spiritual  perplexities  to  seek  for  Kght  and  consolation.     Baghdad 
was  then  at  the  very  height  of  its  transitory  glory.    The  wealth 
of  all  the  world  fiowed  into  its  crowded  bazaars.     The  Ehalifs 
lived  in  the  midst  of  all  that  luxury  and  pomp  which  have  since 
become  proverbial.    Their  palaces,  and  the  palaces  of  the  great 
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nobles,  blazed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  rang  with  the  laughter  of 
singing  girls,  and  the  profane  harmonies  of  musical  instruments. 
But  then,  as  always,  luxury  at  one  end  of  the  scale  produced  an 
excessive  asceticism  and  a  puritanical  spirit  at  the  other.  Living 
in  poverty,  in  the  remote  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  great  city,  were 
holy  men  and  women  eager  for  the  purity  of  Islam,  and  shocked 
by  the  corruption  of  the  times.  All  such  looked  up  to  the  Imam 
Ibn  Hanbal  as  their  guide  and  their  preceptor.  And  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  him  are  as  a  flash  of  hght  illuminating  the  recesses 
of  this  religious  world. 

Among  the  holy  men  of  Baghdad  was  one  Bishr  ibn  al  Harith, 
sumamed  "  The  bare-footed."  He  had  acquired  this  cognomen 
from  the  following  circumstance : — The  latchet  of  one  of  his  shoes 
having  been  broken,  he  went  for  another  to  the  shoemaker,  who 
said  to  him,  **  How  full  you  are  of  worldly  consideration  ! "  On 
this  Bishr  threw  away  the  shoo  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  kicked 
the  other  off  his  foot,  making  a  vow  never  to  wear  shoes  again. 
There  is  a  remark  recorded  of  this  man,  which  was  evidently 
prompted  by  the  hard  and  shallow  casuistry  of  the  jurisconsults  of 
his  tinae : — "  The  punishment  of  the  learned  man  in  this  world  is 
blindness  of  heart.'*  Bishr  had  a  sister,  Mudgha,  not  less  remark- 
able than  himself  for  the  devout  austerity  of  her  life.  Concerning 
her,  the  son  of  Ibn  Hanbal  relates  as  follows : — "  A  woman  came 
in  to  my  father,  and  said,  *  0  Abou  Abdallah  !  I  spin  at  night  by 
candlehght,  and  as  it  sometimes  happens  my  candle  goes  out  I 
spin  by  the  hght  of  the  moon;  is  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
separate  the  portion  spun  by  the  hght  of  the  candle  from  that 
spxm  by  the  light  of  the  moon?'  To  this  my  father  answered, 
'  If  you  think  there  is  difference  between  them,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  you  to  separate  them.'*  She  then  said,  *  0  Abou  Abdallah  I 
are  the  groans  of  a  sick  person  a  repining  against  Providence?' 
To  which  he   answered,   *I  hope  not;   it  is   rather  a   request 

•  The  moaning  of  this  inquiry  ncoda  explanation.  The  Prophet  roquired  that  from  all 
the  property  belouginf<  to  a  Moslem,  a  tu'uth  should  be  Bet  aside  as  the  legal  alms.  Tho 
omitting  to  deduct  this  tenth  from  any  part  of  his  wealth,  brought  down  upon  the 
offender  a  punishment  which  is  thus  described  in  a  tradition : — '*  To  whomsoever  God 
gives  wealth,  and  he  does  not  porfonn  the  charity  due  from  it,  his  wealth  will  be 
made  into  the  shape  of  a  serpent  on  tho  day  of  resurrection,  which  sliall  not  have  any 
hair  upon  its  head,  and  this  is  a  sign  of  its  poison  and  long  life,  and  it  has  two  blaok 
spots  upon  its  eyes,  and  it  will  b.3  twisted  round  his  nock  like  a  chain  on  tho  day  of 
resurrection ;  then  the  serpent  will  seize  the  man's  jaw-bones  and  will  say,  *  I  am  the 
wealth  the  charity  for  which  thou  didst  not  give,  and  I  am  thy  treasure  for 
which  thou  didst  not  separate  any  alms.' "  Another  tradition  relates  as  follows : — 
"Verily  two  women  came  to  tho  Prophet,  each  having  a  bracelet  of  gold  on  her 
arm,  and  tho  Prophet  saitl,  '  Do  ye  i>orf orm  the  alms  for  them  ?*  They  said,  *  Wo 
do  not.*  Then  tho  Prophet  said  to  thorn,  *Do  you  wish  that  God  should  cause  you 
to  wear  hell-fire  in  pkce  of  them  ?*  Thoy  said,  *  No.*  Then  he  said,  *  Perform  tho 
alms  for  them.*  **  Now,  in  the  case  of  tho  sister  of  Bishr,  tho  cotton  she  spun  by  ihp  light 
of  the  moon  would  be  spun  at  less  cost  than  that  which  had  tho  value  of  a  candlo 
expended  upon  it ;  a  larger  deduction,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  price 
obtained  for  the  former  cotton,  ou  account  of  tho  legal  alms,  than  from  tho  cotton  spun 
by  candlelight. 
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The  principle  here  was  undeniably  sound.  A  policy  regulated 
by  the  "  customs  of  Medina  "  wotdd,  in  other  words,  be  regulated 
by  the  example  of  the  Prophet.  But,  unhappily,  the  practices 
which  sufficed  for  a  primitive  Arab  city  did  not  suffice  for  the  vast 
concourse  of  human  beings  which  thronged  the  streets  of  Baghdad. 
Where  then  was  to  be  foxmd  this  supplementary  revelation  t  In 
the  Traditions.  These,  since  the  days  of  Malek  ibn  Anas,  had 
increased  enormously  in  number  and  importance ;  and  from  these, 
the  Imam  conceived  that  a  complete  legal  system  might  be  con- 
structed, which,  reposing  in  every  particular  on  prophetic  authority, 
would  render  an  appeal  to  human  reason  idle  and  superfluous. 
To  this  conviction  the  Muhammadan  world  is  indebted  for  those 
huge  and  laborious  collections  of  traditions — those  melancholy 
monuments  of  misdirected  energy  and  devotion,  beneath  whose 
tremendous  weight,  reason,  thought,  freedom,  and  progress  have 
Kterally  been  crushed  to  death. 

R.  D.   OSBORX. 


HARRIET  MARTINEAU'S  ACCOUNT  OF 
HERSELF. 


Harriet  JfarbbMau't  Autobioffraphf.  With  Memorials 
by  Maria  Wbston  Chapmah.  Porttmlttt  and 
lUuBtrationB.  8  toIs.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  6 
Co.    1877. 


THE  foremost  literary  Englishwoman  of  the  last  generation 
gives  this  account  of  the  birth  in  her  mind,  when  she  was 
getting  on  towards  thirty,  of  the  famous  and  very  influential 
stories  called  "  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy :" — 

''  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1827, 1  thiuk,  that  a  neighbour  lent  my  sister 
Mrs.  Marcet's  'Conversations  on  Political  Economy/  I  took  up  the 
book,  diiefly  to  see  what  Political  Economy  precisely  was;  and  grtnit 
was  my  surprise  to  find  that  I  had  been  teaching  it  unawarei^  in  my  stories 
about  'Machinery  and  WaL^es.'  It  struck  mo  at  once  that  the  principles  of 
the  whole  science  might  be  advantageously  conveyed  in  the  same  way — 
not  by  being  smothered  up  in  a  storj%  but  by  being  exhibited  in  their 
natural  w^orkings  in  selected  passages  of  social  Ufe 

**  During  that  reading,  groups  of  personagei=i  rose  up  from  the  i>ages,  and 
a  procession  of  action  glided  through  its  arguments,  as  afterwards  from 
the  pages  of  Adam  Smith,  and  all  the  other  economists.  I  mentioned  my 
notion,  I  remember,  when  we  w^ere  sitting  at  work,  one  bright  afternoon  at 
home.  Brother  James  nodded  assent;  my  mother  said,  'Po  it;'  and  we 
went  to  tea,  unconscious  w^hat  a  great  thing  we  had  done  suice  dinner." 

The  account,  which  I  have  slightly  abbreviated,  is  highly  in- 
structive. "  Groups  of  personages,''  engaged  in  this  or  that  "  series 
of  actions ''  passed  through  the  mind  of  this  young  lady  as  she 
studied  tlio  abstractions  of  her  authors.  It  does  not  often  happen 
that  the  capacity  of  grasping  abstract  piinciples  and  also  that  of 
embodying  them  in  fictitious  incident  are  miited  in  the  same  person; 
and  when  this  does  take  place,  the  results  usually  show  a  very 
incomplete  fusion  of  the  elements  which  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  melted  together  in  the  fire  of  the  imagination.  In  spite  of 
"  Caleb  Williams ' '  we  may  well  doubt  whether  Godwin  would 
have  been  ec^ual  to  the  task  Harriet  Martineau  set  herself  and 
performed  so   well.     It  wanted  faculties  that  moved  more  easily 
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and  simply  than  his — a  woman's  faculties  indeed;  and  these 
were  fomid  ready  for  it.  James  Mill  greatly  discouraged  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  to  publish  the  tales,  by  insisting  that  political  economy 
could  only  be  taught  in  the  pure  didactic  form.  This  seems  as 
absurd  in  one  way  as  certain  literary  applications  afterwards  made 
to  Harriet  jtfartineau  appear  in  another.  Certain  very  ingenious 
persons  wanted  her  to  write  stories  illustrative  of  physical  science, 
and  could  not  be  got  to  see  that  neither  groups  of  personages  nor 
any  series  of  actions  could  be  vitally  associated  with  the  atomic 
theory  or  the  principles  of  combustion.  It  is  only  one  more 
illustration  of  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  average  himian  mind 
even  when  cultivated.  Perhaps  a  veiy  little  woi^d  have  satisfied 
these  projectors.  And  indeed  we  can  conceive  a  story  of 
Melissa,  repeatedly  warned  by  her  fond  friends  of  the  danger  of 
excessive  laughter,  going  surreptitiously  to  inhale  nitrous  oxide ; 
giving  way  to  a  greedy  desire  for  the  new  pleasure ;  and  finally 
bursting  the  aorta  in  a  fit  of  chemical  merriment.  Or,  if  Harriet 
Martineau  had  lived  in  these  days,  and  the  scheme  had  been  urged 
upon  her,  she  might  have  written  "Illustrations  of  Evolution." 
The  first  creature  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  might  have  been 
brought  upon  the  stage;  he  might  have  tamed  the  hipparion, 
perhaps ;  found  out  how  to  Ught  a  fire ;  and  developed  his  moral 
and  intellectual  being  by  patience  and  ingenuity  in  the  production 
of  a  primitive  boomerang.  This,  or  less  than  this,  or  worse,  would 
be  sure  to  satisfy  those  who  were  capable  of  asking  to  have 
chemistry  taught  in  pretty  stories.  But  Harriet  Martineau  knew 
her  work  and  did  it ;  and,  all  the  more  important  external  circum- 
tances  being  favoumble,  she  rapidly  took  a  prominent  position  in 
the  highest  intellectual  and  poHtical  society  of  her  time. 

In  the  example  I  have  selected,  it  is  obvious  that  Harriet 
Maiiineau  had  fairly  caught,  and  may  be  said  to  have  indi- 
cated once  for  all,  the  natural  action  of  her  own  mind  in  the 
processes  most  usual  with  it.  There  was  considerable,  or  at  least 
more  than  respectable  power  of  grasping  abstractions,  but  the 
general  determination  of  her  mind  was  to  the  concrete,  to  practical 
uses,  and  to  the  selection  and  rearrangement  of  what  makes 
the  story  of  common  life  in  such  ways  that  they  might  be  made 
to  illustrate  certain  ideas  of  xchat  ought  to  he.  This  is  largely 
feminine.  And  so  is  that  tendency  to  look  to  a  guide,  which  is, 
from  the  first,  visible  through  all  the  independence  of  character 
which  marked  the  career  of  Harriet  Martineau.  K  it  had  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  her  first  culture  in  religious  circles,  there  is 
every  indication  that  she  would  at  a  much  earlier  date  have  made 
the  long  descent  which  she  did  make,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Atkinson  era  of  her  life. 

In  all  her  estimates  of  her  powers,  Harriet  Martineau  rather 
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undervalues  herself  than  otherwise.  She  denies  herself  geniiu^ 
and,  using  the  word  in  its  highest  sense,  we  must  admit  that 
the  denial  speaks  only  the  truth.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  interpretative  genius,  she  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
it.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  when  we  read  her  at  her  best  we 
carry  away  a  sense  of  versatile  power  to  which  the  name  of 
genius  can  hardly  be  denied  without  a  look  of  pedantry.  Some 
of  her  verses  are  a  narrow  escape  of  poetry — not  poetry  of  a  hig^ 
order,  of  course,  but  such  as  might  have  given  her  a  place,  say,  in 
such  company  as  that  of  Daniel.  Although  she  gives  ns  a  ^oit» 
frank  account  of  a  love  affair  which  took  place  -when  she  was 
about  five-and-twenty  and  ended  with  the  death  of  her  betrothed, 
and  although  she  speaks  without  reserve  of  the  poignant  suffer- 
ing his  death  caused  her,  there  is  no  hint,  direct  or  indirect,  so  &r 
as  we  can  discover,  that  this  event  had  any  fertilizing  effect  upon 
her  mind.  This  of  course  cannot  be  affirmed  absolutely,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  for  true  when  we  find  forced  upon  us  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  two  passions  she  ever  kne'w  were  the 
passion  of  justice,  which  she  rightly  says  was  strong  within 
her,  and  the  passion  of  wounded  self-respect.  The  passion  of 
justice  flowered,  as  she  advanced  in  life,  into  the  passion  of 
general  human  weal.  This  filled  so  large  a  space  in  her  moral 
scheme,  that  if  anybody  had  it  not,  or  had  it  not  to  her  satisfac- 
tion,— e.g.,  Macaulay, — ^we  find  her  declaring  that  he  w^anted  heart. 
In  fact,  the  passion  of  general  human  weal  seems  to  be  her  own 
meaning  for  the  word  "  heart.''  And  she  knew  so  little  about  it 
that  in  her  powerful  sketch  of  Macaulay  and  his  career,  she 
remarked,  that  though  the  son  of  a  philanthropist,  he  wanted 
heart — as  if  heart  were  the  general  characteristic  of  the  philan- 
thropic breed. 

When  the  vocabulary  of  the  moral  sentiments  is  so  peculiar, 
comment  is  a  little  hazardous,  but  it  is  with  unbounded  surprise 
that  one  finds  her  declaring  that  in  childhood  she  was  wanting  in 
self-respect.  How  a  human  being  with  a  passion  for  justice  can  be 
wanting  in  self-respect  we  shall  ask  in  vain — ^the  two  things  are 
so  nearly  related.  But  in  one  other  particular  Harriet  Martineau's 
estimate  of  herself  was  strikingly  correct,  and  very  instructive. 
Although  she  declares  herself  conscious  that  there  were  deep 
. »  fountains  of  love  in  her  being  which  had  never  been  touched  with 

t  the  rod  of  divine  awakening,  she  wisely  adds  that  she  is  sure  that 

\  a  single  life  was  best  for  her.    It  is  what  others,  too,  wiU  be  sure 

of.  If  the  other  members  of  a  household  of  which  she  was  the 
mistress  had  happened  to  be  like  herself,  it  would  have  been  a 
household  of  hedgehogs.  Yet  in  some  things  she  was  made  for 
domestic  life.  The  love  of  hom'e  was  strong  within  her.  She 
liked  what  was  quiet  and  permanent ;  affections  bringing  daties^ 
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and  duties  fortifying  affections;  a  sphere  of  action,  both  for  hand 
and  heart*  such  as  could  be  Been  through  and  through,  and  embraced 
in,  80  to  epcat,  one  formula  of  the  feehngs.  In  fact  we  can  see, 
all  through  her  career,  a  hankering  after,  may  we  call  it,  moral 
centi*ali2:ation  ?  She  did  not  cfire  for  broken  lights,  or  broken 
impulses,  or  brokf^n  action.  Such  things  irritated  hen  Even  in 
the  transition  from  thcistic  faith  to  Positiviem,  we  can  discern 
this.  When,  under  the  pressure  of  new  incident,  new  thought, 
and  great  constitutional  changes,  her  old  fii^mament  of  faith  broke 
up,  we  can  see  plainly  the  bftpaiient  action  of  her  mind.  A\Tien  it 
came  to  "  cycle  on  epicj'cle,  orb  in  orb  "  as  far  as  she  could  see,, 
she  could  not  wait  for  a  simpler  map  of  the  heavens.  Though  she 
had  a  wonderful  gift  of  provisional  activity  in  common  life,  she 
had  no  such  gift  in  religion.  She  craved  for  conceptions  that 
would  work  at  once  to  almost  mechanical  definiteness  of  practical 
use*  When  these  did  not  lie  handy  she  just  wiped  that  side  of 
the  slate  clean,  left  it  blank,  and  wrote  on  the  other  side,  Ilere 
her  gift  of  what  we  may  call  practical  self-determination  helped 
her  amazingly  5  and  her  hfe  seems  to  have  gone  on,  miconeeioua 
of  a  break,  though  the  case  was  something  like  that  of  a  cloven 
woi-m,  half  of  hhu  gohig  one  way  and  half  of  him  the  other.  AVe 
find  her  remarldng,  \\4th  perfect  unconsciousness,  that  though  it 
might  have  been  right  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  open  his  hand  one  finger 
at  a  time  m  financial  matters,  a  similar  policy  cannot  be  right  in 
mattei-s  of  rehgious  tnith.  One  asks,  astoniBhed,  "  On  your  theory, 
why  not  i  Where  is  the  diflerence  ?  "  But  there  is  no  answer, 
express  or  imphed.  In  her  novel  of  **  Deerbrook,"  which  John 
Sterling  said  he  thought  second  to  none  but  the  best  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  there  is  a  noble  passage  in  which  we  may  see  how  her 
mind  was  possessed— /anaficw^ — with  the  ideal  of  home,  and  what 
help  she  found  in  some  of  its  analogies.  After  a  very  poweiful 
picture  of  the  apparent  helplessness  and  friendlessness  of  man, 
weak,  changuig,  and  afraid,  in  a  universe  which  seems  to  hold  a 
changeless  course  and  heed  him  never,— if  this  whole  earth  were 
to  shriek  with  pain  would  one  star  move  from  its  courae  ? — after 
this  impreeaive  picture  she  tunas  to  the  ideal  of  home  for  help  ; 
and  placing  the  passage  side  by  side  with  passages  in  the  Auto- 
biography, we  cannot  help  feeling  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  she  has 
drawn  from  the  deepest  fomitains  of  her  experience  as  a  child  at 
home : — 

'*  Death  Is  less  dreary  than  Hie  in  this  view — a  view  which  at  times,, 
fierhaps,  presents  itself  to  every  mind,  but  which  speedily  vanishes  before 
the  faith  of  those  who  with  the  heart  believe  that  they  are  not  the  acci- 
deuts  of  fate  but  the  children  of  a  father.  In  the  house  of  ever>'  wise 
parent  may  then  he  seen  an  epitome  of  life — a  eight  whose  consolation  is 
needed  at  times,  perhaps,  by  all*  Which  of  the  little  childi'euof  a  virtuouu 
household  can  conceive  of  his  entering  into  his   parents'  pursui^,  or 
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interfering  with  them  ?  How  sacred  are  the  stud; 
ratns  of  a  knowledge  and  a  power  which  he  can  < 
these  h'ttle  ones  dreams  of  disturbing  the  cours 
or  achievement?  Which  of  them  conceives  of 
household — ^its  going  forth  and  coming  in,  its  risi 
been  different  before  its  birth,  or  that  it  would  b< 
It  is  even  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him  when  it  noi 
that  there  is  anything  set  apart  for  him — that  he 
and  that  his  mother  thinks  and  cares  for  him.  If 
or  finds  himself  alone  among  the  trees,  he  does  n< 
but  home  rises  up  before  him  as  he  has  always  se< 
ful,  his  mother  occupied,  and  the  rest  gay,  witl 
not  being  there.  This  he  believes,  and  has  no 
shriek  of  terror  for  being  ever  remembered  more, 
day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  without  one  mom^ 
providence  of  his  parent  around  hun,  brooding  o^ 
infant  spirit,  chastening  its  passions,  nourisl 
troubling  it  with  salutary  pain,  now  animating  it 
some  delight.  All  the  while  is  the  order  of  house 
the  comfort  and  profit  of  these  lowly  little  ones 
reverently,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  it. 
all  this — how  their  guardian  bends  over  then*  pill 
word  of  their  careless  talk  drop  unheeded,  and  rec 
grief,  hails  every  brightening  gleam  of  reason  a: 
glee — they  may  not  laiow  this,  because  they  coul 
and  each  little  heart  would  be  inflated  with  pride 
lose  the  grace  and  purity  of  its  unconsciousness 
not  the  less  real,  constant,  and  tender  for  its  be 
objects.  As  the  spirit  expands,  and  perceives  the 
able  family,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  sinking  into  1 
it  were  not  capable  of 

<  Belief 
In  mercy  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  hnman  he 

while  the  very  circumstance  of  multitude  < 
undue  elation.  But,  though  it  is  good  to  be  lo\ 
to  be  sensible  of  the  guardianship  of  which  so  m\ 
all  who  breathe.  It  is  the  solace  of  royalty  weepi 
of  its  palaces,  and  of  poverty  drooping  beside  its 
glad  tidings  preached  to  the  poor,  and  in  which  a 
to  have  part.  If  they  be  \yoov  in  spirit,  it  ma 
external  state,  or  whether  the  world,  which  rolls 
be  the  world  of  a  solar  system,  or  of  a  conquering 
souled  village." 

Now  "  Deerbrook  "  was  written  when  Harrie 
six  years  of  age.  By  the  time  she  was  f orty-i 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  she  wrote  it,  as  **  i 
lofty."  Within  ten  years  this  pathetically- 
that  the  only  resting-place  for  the  human  sou 
exchanged  for  the  most  biisiness-Uke  and 
that  ever  avowed  itself  under  the  smi  that 
stars  that  rule  the  night.  From  the  date  at 
avowed  these  autobiographical  notes  are  fa 
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in  snubbing  the  scholarship  and  the  reKgious  and  philosophical 
claims  of  the  lady's  early  friends.  Even  those  who  feel  that 
Harriet  Martineau  had  some  provocation  must  surely  admit  that 
there  is  something  unamiable  in  this  spectacle — a  woman  speaking 
with  contemptuous  superiority  of  the  faith  that  sheltered  her  in 
childhood  and  through  the  most  anxious  years  of  her  life.  Of 
course  she  was  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  and  she  was  at  hberty  to 
criticize ;  but  where,  en  revanche,  is  the  warmth,  the  yearning,  the 
longing  towards  "  the  first  earth  ?  "  We  have  Mr.  Madge  made 
ridiculous  by  an  anecdote  about  the  Trinity  and  three  wine- 
glasses ;  Rammohun  Roy  is  made  a  figure  for  Punch — "  meekly 
perspiring  "  in  a  turban ;  Mr.  Aspland  is  "  the  prime  minister  of  his 
sect;"  and  so  on.  But  there  is,  after  mere  childhood,  no  tender- 
ness of  backward  longing,  no  Iieimweh.  There  is  little  that  is  un- 
just; nay,  there  is  an  evident  struggle  to  be  just,  and  usually  the 
struggle  is  successful.  But  "  whither  is  fled  the  glory  and  the 
gleam?"  It  may  be  added  here  that  Harriet  Martineau  avers  that 
she  had  always  entertained  the  deepest  admiration  for  Dr.  Priestley 
— a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  ultimate  constitution  of  her 
mind ;  its  steady,  somewhat  hard-faced  conscientiousness ;  and  its 
inclination  towards  concrete  studies — almost  from  the  time  when 
she  began  to  think,  she  was  a  Necessitarian. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  of  **  The  Hour  and  the  Man  " 
had  no  eye  for  heroism,  no  sympathy  with  self-denying  courage  ; 
no  one  would  dream  of  saying  that  of  Harriot  Martineau.  Where 
could  you  go  for  a  more  uncompromising  adherence  to  what  the 
inner  voice  said — for  a  more  unpurchaseable  love  of  moral  freedom? 
In  her  love  of  moral  freedom  there  is  even,  as  there  could  not  help 
being,  a  touch  of  self-will  here  and  there ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  second  epoch  of  her  hfe,  a  little  sense  of  disappointment 
steals  over  us  at  her  estimates  of  men  and  tilings.  Margaret 
Fuller  she  snubs,  and,  we  think,  altogether  misjudges.  If 
ever  a  woman  wanted  heart,  and  was  altogether  a  made-up 
woman,  it  was  Margaret  Fuller.  This,  Harriet  Maiiineau  does  not 
see;  but  she  is  verj^  angry  with  the  poor  lady's  spiritualism. 
John  Brown  is  spoken  of  in  a  becoming  manner,  but  not  with 
enthusiasm.  Mazzini  is  treated  with  positive  coldness.  That  a 
pure  idealist  like  him  could  have  any  function  in  the  world  does 
not  seem  to  have  struck  her.  Her  mind  dwells  on  what  Sardinia 
had  doney  and  what  Mazzini  had  not  done.  The  lack  of  immediate 
practical  result  in  the  work  of  the  latter  was  enough  to  place  him 
on  a  low  level  in  her  eyes.  That  the  work  done  by  him  and 
Garibaldi,  in  keeping  the  ideal  of  Italian  imity  before  the  eyes  of 
the  ItaUan  people  and  the  world  at  large,  was  worth  all  the 
sacrifices  it  cost,  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  her.  It  will  excite 
some  surprise  that,  while  she  is  cold  to  Mazzini,  and  absurdly 
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contemptuous  towards  "the  Whigs,"  whose  touch,  according  to  her, 
"  perished  "  all  it  came  near,  she  has  nothing  but  -what  is  kind  to 
say  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Roebuck.  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
loved  liberty  if  ever  man  did,  she  dismisses  quite  cavalierly,  and 
Mr.  Mill  is  polished  off  in  an  indifferent  phrase  or  two.  It  was  not 
her  business,  nor  was  it  in  her  power,  to  say  everything  about 
everybody,  and  it  is  a  reUef  to  find  gleams  of  feminine  partisan- 
ship here  and  there  ;  but  we  must  recognize  facts,  and  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  that  some  of  her  estimates  are  unfair.  This  is  no 
disgrace.  Who  can  be  always  fair  I  But  her  general  method  is 
so  full  of  caution  and  conscience,  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
general  reader  on  guard  against  occasional  deflections.  The 
estimate  of  Macaulay,  both  here  and  in  the  **  Biographical 
Sketches,"  seems  to  us  very  harsh.  Can  this  have  anything  to 
do  with  something  that  one  has  read  about  the  casual  quotation 
from  Macaulay's  Kps, 

^^  And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  deaf," 

finding  its  way  into  the  ear-trumpet  when  it  was  not  intended  to 
do  so  t     The  estimate  of  the  special  work  of  Carlyle  strikes  us  aff 
being  wide  of  the  mark.    It  may  be  true,  as  she  says,  that  Carlyle 
has   done   more   than  any  man  of  his  time  to  promote  moral 
simpKcity  and  straightforwardness  of  living ;  but  we  should  have 
said  that  his  special  work  had  been  to  arouse  and  intensify  the 
instinct  of  human  personality,  and  the  sense  of  awe  and  terror  in 
a  competitive  and   business-like  generation,  and  to   infuse  into 
modem  scepticism  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite.    Recent  agnos- 
ticism would  have  been  a  very  different  thing  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Carlyle.     To   this  day  we  find  dull  people  discussing  the 
question  whether  he  is  not  a  pretty  orthodox  Presbyterian,  and 
he  has  been  of  great  service  in  various  camps. 

In  certain  minor  matters  Harriet  Martineau's  criticisms  of  her- 
self show  an  amusing  perspicacity.  For  instance,  she  says  that 
she  believes  she  had  a  narrow  escape  of  becoming  a  miser.  For 
that  she  was  too  kind  and  Uberal  a  soul,  and  in  £act,  she  g^ve 
much  away,  but  the  remark  shows  a  true  sense  of  her  gift  for 
economy.  And  the  gift  had  wide  workings.  She  was  thrifty  of 
emotion,  and  economical  in  the  use  of  ideas.  She  never  went  out 
of  her  way  to  invent  when  she  could  do  without  inventing,  and  a 
not  very  close  examination  of  her  works  would  show  the  dexterity 
with  which  she  appKed  old  material  to  fresh  uses.  For  example, 
in  this  Autobiography  she  relates  how  terrified  she  used  to  be  at 
the  cry  that  Boney  was  coming.  One  day  she  asked  her  father 
what  he  would  do  if  Boney  did  come — she  having  no  idea  what 
Boney  was.  Her  father  repUed,  "  Do  ?  why,  I  would  ask  him  to 
take  a  glass  of  port  with  me."    It  relieved  her  much  to  find  that 
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Boney  waa  a  hiinafiin  being,  wlio  could  be  asked  to  take  a  glass  of 
port.  This  little  incident  will  be  found  almost  literally  reproduced 
in  "Tbe  Marsh  Fog  and  the  Sea  Breeze,"  in  Jlousehold  Wordu, 
This  is  all  as  it  shoiJd  be,  it  is  admii-able  ;  but  we  do  not  see  such 
instances  in  their  true  light  until  we  read  what  she  so  frankly  tells 
us  about  her  use  of  matters  of  fact  in  her  "  works  of  fiction/*  and 
her  views  about  the  invention  of  plots. 

This  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  one  or  two  singular  perversities 
of  judgment  upon  Kterar^' men  whom  she  knew  very  well.  She 
makes  the  odd  criticiBra  that  Bulwer-Lytton  could  not  construct 
a  plot,  but  she  thinks  lie  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  This  judgment,  and  some  ottiers^  would  be  more 
interesting  if  it  were  not  that  her  moral  criteria  sometimes  appear 
a  Httle  confusLng.    Here  is  an  example : — 

"  At  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's  breakfasts,  I  was  seated  between  Jeffrey  and 
his  friend  Milman,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  some  special  case  (I 
forgot  what)  of  excessive  vanity.  I  was  pitying  the  person  because, 
whatever  flattery  he  olitamed,  there  was  always  some  censure  ;  and  the 
Bmallei^t  censure,  to  the  vain,  outweighs  the  largest  amount  of  praise. 
Milman  did  not  think  so,  saying  that  the  vain  are  very  happy  ;  no  people 
more  apt  at  making  themselves  happy  than  the  vainest ;  they  feed  upon 
their  own  praises,  and  dismiss  the  censure ;  and,  having?  no  heart,  they 
are  out  of  the  way  of  trouble*  I  made  the  obvious  remark,  that  if  they 
had  no  heart  they  cannot  be  very  happy.  Jeffrey's  serious  assent  to  this, 
and  remark  that  it  settled  the  question,  discomposed  Mihnan  extremely. 
He  set  to  work  to  batter  his  egg  and  devour  it  w^ithnut  any  reply,  and  did 
not  speak  for  some  time  after.  It  •was  amusing  that  we  tivo  lie  re  tics 
shotild  he  administering  instruction  on  morals  to  a  Charch  dignitary  of 
such  eminence  as  a  sac-red  poet  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.*' 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  makes  Heine's  message  to  Europe  consist  in 
these  words  : — 

*'  Hollow  and  dull  are  tho  great, 
And  artist«  envioiu,  and  tho  mob  profane.'* 

This  Specimen  of  "  great  *'  talk  is  dull  enough  and  hollow  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  Whether  the  vain  are  more  pleased  by  praise 
or  hurt  by  blame  is  an  idle  question,  to  which  no  satisfactory  or 
conclusive  answer  can  possibly  be  given.  Again  :  what  is  it  to 
have  heart  ?  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  out  the  deliverances  of  Harriet  Martineau.  But,  above  all 
things,  why  should  the  vain  have  no  heart?  The  vain  are  not  a 
zoological  class  by  themselves,  Uke  the  rodents,  or  the  wading 
birds,  or  the  felines.  To  say  that  the  vain  have  no  heart  is  like 
saying  that  the  proud,  or  the  tall,  or  the  learned  have  none.  He 
must  be  a  dull  observer  who  does  not  know  very  vain  men  who 
have  plenty  of  heaH.  Then,  again,  there  is  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "happy/'  Wliy  should  not  the  heaHless  be  happy  ? 
Idiots,  misers  may ;  why  not  vain  people  ?     Happy  in  the  sense 
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of  being  very  ftill  of  resourceful  and  expansive  life,  of  course 
not ;  but  happy  in  the  sense  of  having  no  conscious  want,  and 
feeling  completely  pleased  within  a  given  range,  assuredly  yes. 

Many  of  the  literary  anecdotes  now  related  afresh  are  in  the 
"  Biographical  Sketches,"  and  the  story  of  the  lady's  childhood  is 
to  be  gathered,  and  we  believe  better  gathered,  from  her  **  House- 
hold Education."  But  in  1854,  while  Harriet  Martineau  was  living 
at  Ambleside,  in  the  house  which  she  had  built  for  herself,  she  was 
made  aware  by  the  physicians  that  she  had  a  disease  of  the  heart 
wliich  might  at  any  moment  terminate  her  life,  and  she  then  sat 
down  to  write  the  Autobiography  which  has  just  been  given  to 
the  world.  Its  general  outline  may  be  presented  in  a  sentence 
or  two.  Harriet  Martineau  was  bom  of  middle-class  parents,  of 
Huguenot  extraction,  who  had  settled  in  Norwich.  She  passed  a 
somewhat  gloomy,  not  to  eay  stormy  childhood,  and,  upon  the 
break-down  of  the  family  resources,  was  left  with  a  sovereign  in 
her  pocket.  She  was  too  deaf  to  teach  music  or  anything  else. 
But  she  happened  to  win  three  prizes  for  certain  essays,  and  this 
put  a  little  money  into  her  purse.  Then  she  wrote  her  Political 
Economy  stories,  and  came  up  to  London  to  get  them  published. 
After  much  labour — and  persistence  such  as  few  men  would  have 
been  capable  of — she  triumphed.  The  stories  were  a  tremendous 
success;  she  was  one  of  the  leading  lionesses  of  London  Uterary 
society ;  and  Lord  Althoi*p  consulted  her  about  his  budget!  Now,  to 
hold  her  own  in  the  company  of  such  men  as  Jeffrey,  Hallam,  Sydney 
Smith,  Broiigliam,  James  Mill,  and  Rogers,  Harriet  Martineau  must 
have  had  great,  very  great  moral  and  intellectual  force.  And.  in 
judging  of  this,  we  must  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
not  in  any  usual  sense  a  literary  adventurer ;  but,  in  her  way,  a 
"  prophetic  '*  person,  who  put  the  whole  strength  of  her  conscience 
as  well  as  her  head  and  heart  into  whatever  she  did.  Do  what 
she  might,  say  what  she  might,  write  what  she  pleased,  she  was 
instantly  belieyod  in.  In  fact,  she  held  her  own  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner.  In  her  life  there  is  not  a  trace  of  moral  or  intellectual 
dissipation  ;  nor,  so  far  as  eye  can  see,  a  ravelled  thread.  It  is 
the  same  with  her  writing — always.  Whatever  the  faults  are, 
she  is  self-possessed  in  the  noble  sense,  and  a  spirit  of  fine  moral 
power  looks  out  upon  you  from  the  least  satisfactory  of  the 
pages  that  you  read.  Tliis  it  is  wliich  we  hold  to  be  the  most 
striking  characteiistic  of  the  woman  and  her  books.  A  breath  of 
conscience,  steady  as  a  trade-wdnd,  blows  through  all  she  writes 
and  all  she  does. 

In  spite  of  the  gaiety  of  heart  of  wliich  we  hear  so  much,  and 
in  spite  of  real  brightness  of  temperament  and  a  little  humour, 
Harriet  Martineau  was  undoubtedly  deficient  on  that  side.      Her 
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deafness  may  have  had  something  to  do  mth  this,  as  it  evidently 
had  with  other  pecnliarities.  She  very  properly  refused  to  allow 
Moore  to  be  introduced  to  her,  unless  he  could  deny  the  author- 
ship of  a  certain  squib.  She  adds  that  Moore  retired  to  a  dis- 
tance behind  another  lady  at  the  harp,  and  while  he  was  singing, 
watched  her  (Harriet)  through  his  eye-glass.  She  then  learnt 
from  a  friend  that,  at  another  party  on  the  same  evening,  Moore 
had  said  that  he  had  just  been  "  singing  to  Miss  Martineau.''  The 
idea  of  the  Kttle  man  saying  that  he  had  been  singing  to  Miss 
Martineau  is  truly  comic ;  but  Harriet  did  not  see  any  joke,  and 
gravely  records  this  as  an  instance  of  Moore's  mendacity.  She 
dwells  with  equal  gravity  upon  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  moraHzes  "  out  of  the  depths  "  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
laughing  at  a  joke.  A  letter  of  rebuke  to  poor  William  Empson, 
who  appears  to  have  deserved  much  better  things  at  her  hands, 
is  a  very  model  of  morbid  severity  where  a  few  playful  words  were 
all  that  was  wanted. 

The  key  to  much  of  what  has  offended  most  readers  in  this 
Autobiography  lies  in  three  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  lady 
suffered  much,  and  lost  still  more,  from  her  deafness.  She  heard 
specific  remarks  and  formal  conversation;  but  she  missed  a 
thousand  moral  nuances  which  a  pereon  who  can  hear  well  is 
easily  conscious  of.  In  the  dialogue  between  the  characters  in  her 
stories  we  always  feel  a  want.  It  is  set,  explanatory,  right-on- 
end,  so  to  speak.  It  is  often  veiy  good;  but  where  is  the 
"dileck?"  You  have  to  go  without  it.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  Harriet  Martineau  missed,  through  her  deafness,  many  a 
lesson  in  manners.  Her  phraseology  is  at  times  quite  startling. 
That  is  our  first  word. 

This  frankness  of  speech,  however,  reminds  us  of  the  second 
word  of  the  key.  Harriet  Martineau  had  very  little  capacity  of 
reserve.  One  can  see  that  in  her  portrait,  and  a  beautiful  noble 
face  it  is;  she  is  all  visible,  in  that  frank,  upraised,  cheerful 
look.  She  had  none  of  what  the  phrenologists  call  secretiveness. 
There  are  those  who,  if  they  speak  at  all,  must  speak  everything. 
When  they  have  done,  you  know,  not  only  the  worst  of  them,  but 
more  and  worse  than  the  worst.  Haniet  Martineau,  when  she  was 
bad  at  all, — the  word  is  a  strong  one,  and  we  only  use  it  for 
simplicity's  sake, — ^was  not  half  as  bad  as  she  writes  herself  down. 
What  to  the  eyes  of  an  accomplished  man  or  woman  of  the  world 
appears  to  be  spite  or  vanity,  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
tells  you,  with  perfect  frankness,  that  she  did  not  get  on  well  with 
her  mother,  either  as  a  child  or  in  later  years.  Of  her  father  she 
says  nothing  but  what  is  kind.  She  even  says  that  her  mother 
appeared  jealous  of  her  and  seemed  inclined  to  stand  in  her 
way.     This  looks  -very  queer  if  read  in  any  ordinary  light ;  but 
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the  fact  is,  we  cannot  do  justice  here  without  an  effort.  If  we 
look  again,  we  find  that  this  exaggerated  frankness  runs  through  the 
whole  story,  and  is  quite  simple-hearted.  That  she  had  an  impulse 
to  say  a  thing  was  to  her  like  a  divine  call  which  she  had  to 
obey.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  stamps  the  woman.  What- 
ever changes  her  creed  underwent,  she  never  lost  the  characteristic 
which  affiliates  her  to  the  religious  and  unworldly  gens. 

The  third  word  of  the  key  is  more  open  to  ordinary,  untrained 
vision.  Harriet  Martin  eau  had  an  austere  and  morbidly  restless 
conscience.  This  was  in  a  large  degree  the  result  of  the  position 
in  which,  with  her  deafness  growing  upon  her,  she  found  herself 
in  early  life.  She  had  originally  and  always  a  most  intense  love 
of  truth  and  right,  and  great  power  of  resistance — ^her  courage,  in 
all  kinds,  was  remarkable — and,  as  is  usual  with  very  conscientious 
people  who  have  been  **  rubbed  the  wrong  way  of  the  stuffi"  she 
laid  as  much  stress  upon  the  right  denied  to  her  as  upon  the  duty 
she  had  to  do.  Let  any  one  take  a  little  time  to  think  over  what 
he  owes  to  the  casual  talk  he  has  heard :  how  many  hard  things 
one  passing  word  has  softened ;  what  happy  side-lights  upon  the 
character  of  others  have  been  cast  by  the  merest  by-play  of 
speech ;  what  suffering  it  must  have  been  to  a  bright,  quick,  eager 
nature  like  Harriet's  to  miss  this  by-play ;  how  many  errors  she 
must  have  fallen  into  and  stayed  in  simply  for  want  of  such  help 
as  nearly  all  of  us  get  through  our  eai-s ;  and  he  will  not  think 
harshly  of  Harriet  Martineau's  over-strained,  but  still  noble  exact- 
ingness  in  ethical  matters.  In  "  Household  Education"  there  is  a 
passage  in  which  she  says  that  to  be  deaf  from  birth  is  "unquestion- 
ably" a  greater  misfortune  than  to  be  blind  from  birth.  This 
"unquestionably"  is  in  her  usual  vein,  which  looks,  but  is  not, 
imperious — it  is  over-frank  in  its  decisiveness,  that  is  all.  But,  at 
least,  it  shows  how  deeply  she  felt  her  deprivation. 

In  forming  any  general  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
rank  of  Harriet  Martineau,  we  are  not  disinclined  to  tliink  that  we 
are  nowadays  more  likely  to  do  her  scant  justice  than  to  overpraise 
her.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  writing  like  her  pohtical  stories 
would  create  any  excitement,  or  indeed  be  read ;  but  we  must 
judge  her  by  the  times  and  the  needs  of  her  times.  We  may 
laugh  when  we  hear  of  Cabinet  Ministers  coming  to  consult  her 
about  their  budgets,  and  all  the  world  going  mad  to  see  ''  the  little 
deaf  woman  from  Norwich,"  as  Lord  Brougham  called  her ;  but, 
when  once  we  have  got  out  of  our  mouths  the  sUghtly  acrid  flavour 
of  some  pai-ts  of  this  Autobiography,  we  cannot  deny  that  we 
have  before  us  a  noble  figure.  There  are  so  many  Unes  of  masculine 
hardness  in  it  that  we  are  pleased  to  trace  a  weakness  here  and  there, 
an  excessive  tendency  to  bear  hard  on  others,  even  when  the  "others" 
are  the  last  we  should  have  expected  her  to  blame.    We  cannot  deny 
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that  she  was  a  woman  who  really  and  truly  found  her  work,  and 
did  it  well.  She  is  a  most  lucid  writer,  and  often  more  than  lucid. 
When  we  compare  her  intellectual  force  with  that  of  her  accom- 
plished contemporary,  Sara  Coleridge,  for  example,  we  feel  at  once 
how  much  power  there  was  in  her.  She  nearly  always  grasps  us ; 
and  if  we  are  in  haste  to  find  her  wrong  we  sometimes  find  we 
have  to  retrace  our  steps  and  pronounce  her  right  after  all.  We 
must  not  forget  that  during  many  of  the  maturer  years  of  her  life, 
«he  worked  under  the  restrictions  of  a  disease  which  must  have 
much  limited  her  activity.  And  whenever  we  come  across  weak- 
ness, credulity,  over-reliance  on  others,  excessive  hopes  of  great 
results  from  small  or  interested  sources,  we  shall  always  find  her 
faith  or  her  folly,  or  both,  interfused  with  intense  moral  feeling. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  all  of  us  if  we  could  hold  so  firm  a  faith  in 
ourselves,  in  others,  and  in  the  course  of  things  1  May  we  not  say 
that  there  is  something  great  in  each  soul  that  never  despairs  of 
the  good  ?  And  when  such  a  soul  can  employ  as  its  instrument 
an  intelUgence  so  clear  and  so  strong  as  Harriet  Martineau's,  and 
honestly  dedicates  it  to  that  service,  do  we  not  need  really  large 
and  ungrudging  words  when  we  speak  of  either  the  character  or 
the  work  T 

Henry  S.  Richardson. 
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A   RECONCILING  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONCEPTION. 


THE  thought  that  coneciousness  of  some  sort  belongs  to  all  th( 
observable  activities  of  nature,  is  every  day  becoming  mon 
and  more  obtrusive  in  the  minds  of  those  earnest  men  who  hav( 
resolved  to  look  fearlessly  into  all  the  most  profound  pliilosophica 
questions  from  the  distinctively  modem  point  of  view.  Poets 
and  thinkers  with  strong  poetic  sympathies,  have  hinted  at  somi 

(J  such  fact  from  the  earUest  of  times,  and  the  poetic  sensibilities  o; 

humanity  have  received  the  hints,  and  cherished  them  too,  after  t 

I  fashion ;  but  the  thought  has  usually  been  set  a^ride,  in  the  lonj 

run,  as  found  wanting,  on  mature  consideration,  in  all  those  con- 
ditions which  are  regarded  as  necessary  to  secure  for  any  belief  s 
sure  place  among  things  proved.  The  pursuit  of  this  line  ol 
inquiry  has  most  commonly  been  checked  before   long  by  the 

t  chilling  reflection  that,  in  all  probability,  this  life  which  vre  had 

*  imagined  wo  saw  working  everywhere  around  us  was  after  all  onlj 

the  reflex  of  our  own  emotions ;  that  this  consciousness  Avliich  we 
were  mysteriously  urged  to  attribute  to  the  whole  energies  oi 
Nature  was  but  the  overflow  of  our  own  strong  feelings  in  theii 
presenc6.  But  yet  the  thought  mil  not  away  from  ns  ;  the  con- 
viction that  poetic  intuitions  of  this  order  are  not  merely  geniu 
of  strictest  scientific  truth,  but  are  even  the  root  from  which  even 
truth  of  science  springs,  is  itself  fast  becoming  a  scientific  verity 
And  of  all  those  intuitions,  regarded  thus  as  enunciations,  before 
the  time,  of  genuine  truths  of  science,  and  destined,  therefore,  to 
be  transferred  from  the  region  of  mere  poetic  sentiment  and 
planted  firmly  and  for  ever  in  the  world  of  facts  the  most  certainly 
ascertained,  that  of  tlie  essential  livingness  of  the  wJioU  universe  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  all  respects.     But  if  this 
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thought  is  ever  to  take  its  place  among  established  things  it  must 
be  by  being  grounded  upon  some  fundamental  fact  of  consciousness, 
by  being  shown  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  some  such  fact,  or 
fairly  deducible  from  it.  Now,  the  claim  of  this  conception  to  a 
sure  place  among  necessary  truths  can,  I  think,  be  demonstrated. 
In  any  case,  the  attempt  seems  worth  making ;  and  wo  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  making  it  by  the  fear  of  being 
charged  with  meditating  a  wild  foray  into  the  barren  region  of 
metaphysics ;  for  the  desire,  which  so  many  in  these  days  seem 
to  fondle,  to  banish  metaphysics  from  the  world  of  philosophy 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  practical  science,  is  simply  a  desire  to 
see  philosophy  herself  commit  suicide,  that  there  may  be  boundless 
room  for  mere  scientific  plodders  to  potter  about  among  their 
disconnected  facts — ^facts  falsely  so-called  when  torn  in  this  way 
from  the  living  tissue  of  thought.  Can  the  word  Physics,  one  may 
ask — ^in  any  sense  in  which  it  is  ever  used  by  the  devoutest  of 
physicists — ^be  for  one  moment  admitted  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  consciousness?  I  submit  that  it  cannot.  After  Pliysics,  what? 
is  not  only  a  legitimate  question,  it  is  one  which  Philosophy 
must  ask,  or  resign  her  claim  to  being  competent  to  deal  with  the 
entire  contents  of  experience :  and  the  answer  to  that  question 
must  always  be — Meta-physics.  Not  Metempiiics  (to  use  Mr. 
Lewes's  felicitous  coinage),  an  unknown  road  to  an  inconceivable 
end,  but  Metaphysics  as  a  science  of  quite  as  real,  though  finer, 
relationsliips  among  things,  given  in  and  along  with  all  those 
harder,  more  tangible  facts  to  the  study  of  wliich  Physics  proper 
very  wisely  restricts  herself. 

Premising  that  the  word  Consciousness,  wherever  used,  is  in- 
tended to  signify,  not  a  substance  or  metaphysical  entity,  but  the 
common  mark  or  form  of  all  those  acts  and  states  flie  sum-total  of 
which  we  name  Experience,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  a  last  analysis, 
the  very  simplest  of  these  acts  or  states  includes  four  distinct 
elements,  which  may  be  expressed  thus:  something  affecting 
something  else — something  affiected  by  something  else  ;  A  and  B 
in  the  relation  of  agent  and  re-agent.  Two  subjects  and  two 
objects  are  thus  given  in  everj^  conscious  act  or  state,  and  they  are 
given  as  two.  Whatever  is  known  of  the  one  is  known  equally,  and 
in  the  same  breath,  of  the  other ;  whatever  is  time  of  the  one  is 
equally  true  of  the  other.  A's  existence  as  a  reaUty,  a  fact,  a  Being 
firm  and  sure,  is  not  more  certain  than  that  of  B.  If  A  is  given  as 
feeling  and  acting  upon  B,  B  is  given,  in  the  very  same  instant, 
as  feeUng  and  acting  upon  A.  The  one  concrete  reaUty,  the  fact 
invariably  presented  in  the  simplest  experience,  is,  A — ^B  face 
to  face  and  knowing  each  other  as  two  distinct  but  mutually 
affective  subjects.  A  is  not  given  as  creating  B,  nor  is  B  given 
as  the  mere  shadow  of  A :  the  consciouBness  of  both  does  indeed 
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arise  only  when  the  two  come  together,  and  this  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  that  consciousness,  when  awaked,  unequivocaDy 
declares  itself  to  be  a  consciousness  of  two  distinct  realities  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other. 

If  these  four  elements  are  invariably  given  in  every  simplest 
experience,  it  is  all-important  to  discern  clearly  what  they  necee- 
sarily  involve.  All  later  developments  and  mental  elaborations  of 
these  elements  must  be  carefully  abstracted ;  but  the  primitiye 
facts  of  the  simplest  possible  experience,  without  the  slightest 
addition  of  brain-consciousness,  involve  characteristics  which  do 
not  merely  point  to,  but  really  are,  positive  proofs  of  all  I  contend 
for — viz.,  sensation  and  perception,  and,  in  and  over  and  through 
all,  a  consciousness  of  the  real  existence  of  two  sensitive  and  per- 
ceptive subjects.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exhaust  the  analysis — to  speak,  for  instance,  of  extension,  motion, 
force,  number,  &c.,  which  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  eveir 
conscious  act^  and  bound  up  in  every  conscious  state.  It  is 
sufficient  to  adduce  those  elements  which  bear  directly  upon  our 
immediate  aim  ;  sensation  and  perception,  for  example.  If  these 
elements  are  really  given,  as  ever-present  realities,  in  every  actual 
or  conceivable  experience,  then  the  livingness  of  all  things  is 
demonstrated. 

But  if  this  analysis  be  correct,  how  has  it  come  about  that  so 
many  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  maintained  that  we 
have  a  direct  knowledge  of  only  one  of  the  above  subjects 
(commonly  called  Self),  and  tliat  our  knowledge  of  the  existence 
even  of  the  other  (called  the  Not-self)  is  inferential  merely :  and 
again,  that  so  many  more  have  maintained  that  we  are  certain 
indeed  of  the  existence  of  the  Not-self,  but  are  not  at  liberty  to 
say  anything  about  it  except  when  it  is  directly  related  to  our 
conscious  Self?  Scepticism,  with  its  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  external  world,  or  even  of  an  entity  which  can  be  properly  called 
a  self;  Materialism,  with  its  attempts  to  evolve  life  and  consciouB- 
ness  out  of  elements  originally  dead  and  unconscious ;  and  that 
tantalizing  and  illogical  system  of  semi-Idealism,  which  holds  that 
we  do  know  both  Self  and  Not-self,  and  with  certainty  too,  but  not 
418  they  are:  all  these  seem  equally  at  variance  with  a  doctrine 
which  bears  on  its  very  front  that  what  we  come  afterwards  to 
•define  as  Self,  and  what  we  afterwards  distinguish  as  the  External 
World,  are  both  known  with  equal  directness  in  every  single  act  of 
conscious  contact,  and  that  all  the  qualities  invariably  found  in  the 
•one  are  given  in,  not  transferred  in  any  illusory  way  to,  tke  other, 
in  every  simplest  experience  involving  relations  between  the 
two. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  this  theory  reposes  upon  the 
affirmation  of  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  Nanrego  by  the  Ego^  and 
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that  such  a  knowledge  is  inconceivable,  the  only  direct  knowledge 
possible  being  of  the  Ego  and  its  own  modes.  But  we  seem,  in 
these  days,  to  have  once  more  reached  a  point  in  the  march  of 
philosophy  at  which  we  must  turn  and  challenge  the  upholders  of 
this  negative  doctrine  to  make  their  denial  good.  On  what 
authority,  we  must  ask,  do  they  construct  an  Ego  of  this  sort — one 
which  can  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  a  Non-ego  ?  To  myself,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  only  Ego  I  know  is  one 
which  encloses  a  distinct  and  direct  apprehension  of  a  Non-ego — 
and  this  at  every  moment  of  my  conscious  life.  This  is  the 
unwavering  verdict  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  also  the  clear 
judgment  of  the  most  philosophic  mind  when  it  can  get  itself  freed 
from  the  arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  this  notion — a 
pure  product  of  the  abstracting  faculty,  without  the  least  gi-ound 
in  the  actual  state  of  things — that  what  we  call  the  Ego  is  an 
absolute  unity,  an  entity  by  itself,  and  can  therefore  be  directly 
conscious  only  of  its  own  affections,  while  the  notion,  and  the 
existence  even,  of  an  external  world,  are  mere  matters  of  inference. 
On  the  contraiy,  I  hold  that  the  Ego,  as  really  given  in  conscious- 
ness, is  a  synthetic  unity ^  involving  an  inmiediate  and  ever-present 
perception  of  an  external  reahty  which  we  call  the  world ;  and  that, 
far  from  its  being  a  contradiction  to  say  that  this  Ego  can  be  in 
direct  relation  to  that  external  world,  the  really  glaring  contra- 
diction Ues  in  the  assertion  that,  in  that  compound  consciousness 
named  knowledge,  one  of  the  factors  is  directly  presented,  while 
the  other,  though  inseparable  in  every  conscious  act,  is  only 
reached  indirectly  and  by  inference.  Conunon  Sense  and  philo- 
sophic insight  have  often  been  proved  to  be  one  at  the  heart  in 
spite  of  much  serious  battling  between  the  two,  and  the  issue  of 
the  whole  question  here  discussed  will  probably  be  only  one  more 
verification  of  that  essential  agreement.  The  Scotch  School  is 
frequently  taunted  with  being  unprolific  in  philosophical  dogmas  ; 
its  Common-Sense  theories  have  been  sneered  at  as  commonplace ; 
it  has  been  rebuked  as  being  an  attempt  to  settle  profomid  philo- 
sophical questions  by  an  appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  But 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  people  the  final  court  of  appeal  after  all  ? 
And,  in  any  case,  the  philosophy  which  sets  that  voice  at  defiance 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  philosophy  "  in  the  air." 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  this  pro- 
posed doctrine  doubtless  lies  in  the  kind  of  autocratic  power  in 
the  bodily  organism  which  has  been  generally  allowed  by  philo- 
sophers of  all  schools  to  the  brain  and  its  consciousnesses.  In  the 
matter  of  conscious  acts  the  brain  does  indeed  accomplish  so 
much  that  an  exclusive  study  of  it  and  its  workings  not  un- 
naturally leads  to  the  beUef  that  it  does  almost  everything — 
everything  at  least  in  which  sensibility  plays  a  prominent  part* 
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Psychology  and  its  help-meet  Physiology  have,  with  the  best 
possible  intentions  perhaps,  seriously  obstracted  the  march  of 
Philosophy  proper.  A  special  and  very  limited  portion  of  our 
bodily  frame  has  been  surveyed  with  patient,  even  painful,  minute- 
ness, but  to  the  neglect  of  a  vast  outlying  region  in  which,  after 
all,  Philosophy  is  most  Ukely  to  encounter  what  it  seeks  to  find. 

But  for  the  well-known  effect  of  foregone  conclusions  in  setting 
inquiry  upon  wrong  tracks  and  keeping  it  off  the  right  ones,  it 
would  seem  utterly  inexpUcable  that  consciousness  in  some  one  of 
its  many  forms  should  not  have  been  readily  granted  to  the  whole 
bodily  structure.  My  hand,  for  example,  comes  into  contact  with 
something  soft,  smooth,  &c.,  and  sensations  of  softness,  smoothness, 
&c.,  are  instantly  felt  there.  TherCy  in  my  hand,  says  consciousness, 
the  only  fit  judge,  one  would  think,  in  such  a  case.  But  Psy- 
chology cannot  listen  to  any  such  simple  deliverance — ^my  direct 
consciousness  is  wrong ;  the  feelings  of  softness,  smoothness,  &c., 
are  not  really  in  my  hand,  they  are  in  my  brain  (or  my  sensorium, 
or  extended  brain),  and  it  is  only  after  long  acquaintance  with 
experiences  of  a  Uke  kind  that  these  sensations  have  been  located 
there;  in  fact,  they  have  been  placed  there  simply  because  my 
hand  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  objects.  The  consciousness 
is  not  where  the  contact  is,  but  in  nervous  centres  ever  so  far 
away,  with  whose  operations  the  places  directly  affected  have  no 
acquaintauce  whatever.  What  a  wonderful  little  display  of  philo- 
sophic juggling!  Only  pursue  this  extraordinaiy  method  to  its 
legitimate  issues,  and  tlie  theory  of  action  at  a  distance  will,  from 
being  a  manifest  absurdity,  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  grand 
scientific  first  principle.  For,  if  the  conscious  Being  is  not  where 
the  consciousness  is,  can  it  any  longer  be  maintained  that  nothing 
can  act  where  it  is  not  ? 

So,  also,  when  my  foot  strikes  the  ground,  instantly  there  emerges 
a  complex  of  consciousnesses — hardness,  extension,  motion,  force, 
mutual  resistance  between  two  objects,  &c.;  but  Psychology 
will  not  allow  me  to  say,  in  this  case  either,  that  any  one  of  these 
sensations  is  in  my  foot,  where  consciousness  unequivocally  de- 
clares them  all  to  be.  And  why  ?  Purely  because  of  the  old  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  consciousness  belongs  only  to  the  brain  and 
a  larger  or  smaller  extension  of  it  known  as  the  sensorium.  If  the 
sensations,  necessarily  to  all  appearance,  are  attributed  to  the  foot 
itself,  that  is  a  mere  illusory  transference  of  them  (eflected  with 
much  difficulty  and  after  many  tentative  effoi-ts)  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  bom  to  the  place  where  they  have  now  become 
localized.  But  surely  that  philosophy  is  quite  in  the  air  which 
sets  out  with  a  maxim  like  this — that  sensations  are  fell  in  one 
j^bu^e,  while  Hhe  feeling  another.     No  stable  philosophic 

©  c^  Q  a  basis  of  avowed  illusion. 
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That  all  consciouflnese  is  direct,  and  that  every  feeling  is  where  it 
is  felt,  must  be  the  ground-principle  of  any  doctrine  which  seeks 
to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  so  many  previous  systems  have 
fallen,  and  to  plant  philosophy  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  things 
as  they  are  known  face  to  face,  and  felt  at  first  hand.  A  coherent 
philosophy  is  impossible,  so  long  as  a  kind  of  creative  power  is 
attributed  in  this  way  to  the  faculties  of  Reflection  and  Attention. 
Everywhere  in  philosophical  works  there  hovers  the  hazy  con- 
ception that  true  feeling  does  not  exist  until  it  is  reflected  on,  that 
consciousness  is  present  only  when  it  is  attended  to.  As  well 
might  it  be  maintained  that  a  stone  wall  cannot  be  seen  without 
being  meditated  upon,  and  that  things  known  and  felt  years  ago 
owe  their  existence  to  our  remembrance  of  them  now.  All  such 
mystifications  stand  condemned  by  the  very  words  of  which  so 
much  is  made :  to  Reflect  upon  a  thing  is  to  bend  back  upon  it — 
the  thing  itself  being  considered  as  there  already :  to  Attend  to  a 
thing  is  to  stretch  towards  it — ^the  very  act  implying  an  object 
already  present. 

No  matter  what  complications  and  refinements  of  primitive 
sensations  are  afterwards  achieved  in  the  brain  and  its  ofishoots, 
the  simplest  fact  of  experience — the  act  of  touch — brings  with  it 
the  assurance  that  two  reaUties  feel  and  are  felt  by  each  other ; 
and  this  would  never  have  been  questioned  but  for  that  exagge- 
rated estimate  of  the  brain  and  its  functions  which  Psychology  in 
all  ages  has  formed  and  fostered.  There  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  caUing  one  of  these  reaUties  Self  and  the  other  the  External 
World ;  but  our  distinguishing  between  them  in  this  way  does  not 
entitle  us  to  deprive  one  of  them  of  those  quaKties  of  sensibility, 
force,  and  real  existence  apart  from  the  other,  which  are  given  as 
often  as  the  two  are  in  conscious  contact.  The  assertion  that, 
even  though  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  these  quaUties  to  the 
external  world  when  in  contact  with  ourselves,  we  are  not 
authorized  to  speak  of  it,  or  think  of  it,  as  possessed  of  them  when 
separated  from  our  touch,  could  only  be  valid  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  Not-self  is  given  as  the  creation  of  the  Self,  having  no 
separate  reality  of  its  own.  But  this  is  not  admitted  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  maintained  that  the  two  reaUties,  though  possessed 
of  certain  common  attributes,  are  given  as  distinctly  two ;  and  if 
it  be  alleged  that  the  one,  when  out  of  contact  with  the  other, 
either  vanishes  altogether  (as  consistent  Idealism  ought  to  hold),  or 
becomes  something  different  from  what  it  was  when  related  to  the 
other  (as  that  most  recent  school  of  Transfigured  Realism  seems 
to  beU^ve),  the  burden  of  proof  Ues  upon  those  who  make  the 
aUegation.  That  things  given  as  existing  and  possessed  of 
certain  quaUties  continue  to  exist  and  to  retain  those  quaUties 
tmtil  something  happens  to  destroy  the  one  or  alter  the  other^  is  as  much 
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a  self-evident  truth  as  the  first  law  of  motion.     In  those  elemen- 
tary consciousnesses  which  have  been  so  often  adduced,  there  is 
nothing  inferential,  nothing  dependent  upon  memory  or  reasoning ; 
all  are  given  as  bound  up  in  the  one  single  act  of  simple  experience. 
And  if  this  direct  testimony  were  accepted.  Philosophy  in  the 
highest  sense — as  a  wise  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  all  the  facts  of 
experience — would  become  clearly  possible  ;  whereas,  at  present, 
it  has  either  to  content  itself  with  being  a  Psychology  more  or  les& 
complete,  or  to  go  off  into  the  thin  air,  or  rather  the  cheerless 
void,  of  Transcendentalism,  in  sheer  despair  of  ever  grasping  the 
nexus  between  dead  matter  and  Uving  mind.     Only  let  it  once  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dead  matter  at  all — that  sensi- 
biUty  and  Uving  force  belong  to  all  existence  actual  or  conceivable, 
that  every  fact  of  experience  and  every  act  of  thought  involve 
this  conception,  then  that  impassable  gulf  between  matter  and 
mind  is  filled  up  for  ever ;  Philosophy,  as  a  ceaseless  search  for 
causes  and  a  steady  endeavour  to  co-ordinate  all  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  becomes  scientific  that  instant,  being  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  toihng  against  all  our  scientific  instincts  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  account  for  living  effects  without  a  living 
cause  directly  related  to  them.    The  progress  of  Physics  has  been 
rapid  and  real  ever  since  it  began  deliberately  to  pursue  the  study 
of  nature  under  the  guidance  of  its  two  great  regulative  concep- 
tions, Motion  and  Force — ceaseless  motion  in  ever-varying  modes, 
one   persistent  force   perpetually   changing  its  direction.      The 
future  of  Philosophy  would  not  be  less  brilliant  than  the  past  and 
present  of  Physics  if,  with  equal  fidelity  and  of  set  purpose,  it  would 
pursue  the  study  of  all  existence  under  the  guidance  of  its  two 
grand  regulative  conceptions.  Consciousness  and  Will — conscious- 
ness everywhere  present  in  endless  variety  of  combinations,  will 
eternally  persisting  through  ceaseless  modifications.     But  insight 
must  come  before  doctnne ;  a  tnitli  should  be  sharply  seen  before 
it  be  strongly  said  :  and  I  have  offered  these  few  remarks  at  this 
time  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  great  tinith  of  the  essential 
livingness  of  all  things  lies  right  in  our  view,  waiting  for  recog- 
nition, and  to  be  distinctly  perceived  by  those  who  can  dispel  the 
self-created  mists  of  long-accumulated  psychological  prejudices 
and  false  physiological  assumptions,  which  obstruct  the  ^^8ion  of 
all  truth  whatever,  but  especially  of  those  simple  fundamental 
experiences  whose   very   steadiness  of  quiet  urgency  dulls  our 
consciousness  of  their  existence  and  the  significance  of  the  facts 
they  involve.     Primitive  experiences,  which  have  not  been  over- 
shadowed by  brain-growths   of  ever-increasing  complexity,  are 
really  the  most  significant  in  a  philosophical  regard ;  but  the 
undue  bent  of  all  our  energies  towards  the  unravelling  of  these 
vast  mental  developments  and   fine  spiritual  ' '  '    '^tions  has 
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prevented  us  from  looking  right  into  the  heart  of  those  simple  acts 
which  arc  the  germs  of  all  that  comes  after,  though  they  are 
thus  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  just  because  of  their  simpUcity  and 
universality. 

To  simi  up  the  import  of  this  paper  in  a  sentence  or  two  :  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  very  simplest  fact  of 
experience — one  single  act  of  touch — ^leads  right  up  to  Philoso- 
phical Pantheism,  which,  again,  is  the  reconciling  bond  between 
philosophy  and  poetry,  and  the  missing  link  between  religion  and 
both.  The  poetic  sensibiKties  of  the  race  are  scientifically  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Universal  Life — a  conception 
through  which,  and  through  which  alone,  Philosophy  can  rise 
into  ReUgion.  And  what,  one  is  constrained  to  ask,  is  the  ultimate 
worth  of  Philosophy  or  anything  else,  if  it  cannot  rise  into  this 
highest  of  all  the  circles  of  thought? 

Alexander  Main. 
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IX. — ^tatian's  diatessar^ 


ALL  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Tatian  < 
was  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  as  he  himse 
other  writers  call  him  a  Syrian,  the  discrepa 
by  the  common  confusion  between  the 
possibly  it  should  be  accoxmted  for  by  h 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  As  a  hea 
profession  of  a  sophist,  and  in  this  capacity 
His  mind  was  first  turned  towards  Christ 
Scriptures,  which  impressed  him  greatly, 
became  the  hearer — in  some  sense  the  disci] 
doubtless  at  Rome ;  and  when  Crescens,  th 
bringing  about  his  master's  death,  Tatian's  ' 
by  the  plots  of  this  machinator.  While 
metropolis  he  had  among  his  disciples  Rhod 
undertook  to  refute  one  of  his  heretical 
he  left  Rome,  and  seems  to  have  spent  the  i 
the  East,  more  especially  in  Syria  and  the  m 
After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr — ^how  t 
know — his  opinions  underwent  a  change.  ] 
regarded  as  strictly  orthodox ;  but  now  he  i 
the  Church,  and  espoused  views  closely  i 
Encratites.  A  leading  tenet  of  his  new  i 
rejection  of  marriage  as  an  abomination.  I 
have  adopted  opinions  from  Gnostic  teache 
doctrine  of  iEons,  which  he  derived  from  th 
The  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  furth 
Tatian  may  have  been  acquainted  with  so 
Epistles,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  hoh 

*  The  principal  ancient  anthorities  for  the  life  of  Tatiai 
Orat,  ad  Grcec  19,  29,  35,  42 ;  Irenaeua  i.  28.  1 ;  Rhodon,  ii: 
of  Alexandria,  Strom,  iii.  12,  p.  647 ;  £xc  Theod,  88,  p.  999 ; 
Bi*iphaniu8,  ffter.  xlvi. ;  Theodoret,  Bear.  Fab.  I  20.  The 
Justified  by  one  or  other  of  these  referencoB. 
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honour,  and  permitted  himself  the  liberty  of  altering  his  phraseo- 
logy." *  Where  did  he  learn  this  "  certain  "  piece  of  information 
that  Tatian  thought  lightly  of  St.  Paul?  Assuredly  not  from  any 
ancient  writer.  It  is  quite  true  that  Tatian  is  stated  to  have 
mutilated  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  rejected  others.  But  so 
did  Marcion,  who  held  the  Apostle  in  extravagant  honour.  And 
the  motive  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  Apostle's  actual 
language  did  not  square  with  their  favourite  tenets  in  all  respects, 
and  therefore  they  assumed  that  his  text  must  have  been  corrupted 
or  interpolated.  So  far  from  its  being  at  all  doubtful,  as  our 
author  seems  to  suggest,  whether  Tatian  was  acquainted  with  any 
of  St.  Paul's  Episfles,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  he  did 
receive  some;t  and  moreover  one  or  two  coincidences  in  his 
extant  work  point  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Apostle's  writings. 
His  leanings,  Uke  those  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  were  generally 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  Judaism.  His  tendency  would  be  not 
to  underrate  but  to  overrate  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  such 
passages  as  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  where  the  prohibition  of  marriage  is 
denounced  as  a  heresy,  were  a  stumbling-block.  They  must 
therefore  be  excised  €is  interpolations,  or  the  Epistles  cont€dning 
them  must  be  rejected  as  spurious. 

The  date  of  Tatian  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  He  was  a 
hearer,  as  wo  have  seen,  of  Justin  Martyr  in  Rome ;  and  if  the 
chronology  of  this  father  had  been  estabhshed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt,  we  should  be  treading  on  firm  ground.  On  this  point 
however  there  has  been  much  variety  of  opinion.  The  prevailing 
view  is,  or  was,  in  favour  of  placing  Justin's  death  as  late  as 
A.IX  1 63 — 1 65,  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius ;  but  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigations of  recent  criticism  have  tended  towards  a  much  earlier 
date.J  The  literary  activity  of  Tatian  seems  to  have  begun  about 
the  time  of  Justin  Martyr's  death ;  and  after  this  we  have  to  allow 
for  his  own  career,  first  as  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  then  as  a 
heretic.  When  Ireneeus  wrote  his  first  book,  Tatian  was  no 
longer  living,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  this  father :  § 
and  this  book  must  have  been  written  before  a.d.  190,  and  may 
have  been  written  as  early  as  A.D.  178.  ||  Again,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  "Assyrian,"  whom  the  Alexandrian  Clement  mentions 
among  his  teachers,f  was  Tatian,  as  seems  highly  probable,  we 
have  another  indication  of  date.  The  first  book  of  the  "  Stroma- 
teis,"  in  which  this  fact  is  recorded,  was  itself  written  about  A.D.  194 

*  All  the  references  to  "  Supemataral  Religion  *'  in  this  article  will  ho  found  in  ii.  pp. 
148  seq.,  374  seq. 

t  €,  g.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (/.  c.  p.  647)  gives  Tatian*s  comment  on  1  Cor.  vii.  6 ; 
and  Jerome  writes  (PrtKf.  ad  Tit,  viL  p.  686),  **  Tatianns,  Encratitanim  patriarches,  qni 
ot  ipso  nonnnllas  Pauli  epistolas  repudiavit,  banc  vel  maxime,  hoc  est,  ad  Titum,  apostoli 
pronuntiandam  credidit." 

X  Hort  (Journal of  Philology^  iii.  p.  155  seq.,  "On  the  date  of  Justin  Martyr")  places 
it  as  early  as  a.d.  148.  §  Iron.  i.  28.  1. 

II  See  CoNTBMFOBXBT  BxYiEw,  August,  1876,  p.  411  soq.  f  Strom,  L  1  (p.  822). 
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or  195 ;  and  Clement  there  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  as  one  of  his  eailier 
masters,  whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  East,  before  he  settled  down 
imder  the  tuition  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria.  In  like  manner 
Tatian's  connection  with  Rhodon  would  point  roughly  to  the  same 
conclusion.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  perhaps  not  be  far  Mrrong  if 
we  place  the  literary  activity  of  Tatian  at  about  A.D.  155 — 170.  It 
may  have  begun  some  few  years  earUer,  or  it  may  have  extended 

Isome  few  years  later. 
Tatian  was  a  voliuninous  writer ;  but  of  several  ^writings  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients  only  one  has  comedown  to  us,  his  "Apology" 
or  "  Address  to  the  Greeks."  It  W€is  written  after  the  death  of 
Justin,  but  apparently  not  very  long  after.  At  all  events,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  composed  before  he  had  separated  from  the 
Church  and  set  himself  up  as  a  heretical  teacher.  Its  date  there- 
^  fore  is  dependent  on  the  uncertain  chronology  of  Justin.     The 

I  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion ''  speaks  of  it  as  "  generally  dated 

between  A.D.  170 — 175,"  and  seems  himself  to  acquiesce  in  this 
view.  Though  I  think  this  date  probably  several  years  too  late, 
the  point  is  not  worth  contending  for. 

As  a  rule,  the  early  Apologies  abstain  from  quotations,  whether 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  from  the  New.    The  writers  are  deal- 
ing with  Gentiles,  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  and  attribute 
no  authority  to  their  sacred  books,  and  therefore  they  make  little 
or  no  use  of  them.*    Thus  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian  does 
not  contain  a  single  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  though  his 
writings  addressed  to  Christians  teem  with  quotations  from  our 
Canonical  books.    Hence  it  is  not  in  this,  extant  work  that  we 
should  expect  to  obtain  information  as  to   Tatian's    Canon  of 
the  Scriptures.    Any  allusion  to  them  will  be  purely  incidentaL 
As  regards  our  Synoptical   Gospels,  the  indications   in  Tatian's 
Apology  are  not   such   that  we   can  lay  much  stress  on  them. 
But  the  evidence  that  he  knew  and  accepted  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 
The  passages  are  here  placed  side  by  side : — 

Tatian.  St.  John. 

"  God  is  a  Spirit "  (htcv/ao  o  ©cos),         "  God  is  a  Spirit  *'  (irvcv/Aa  6  ^osX 

§  4.  iv.  24. 

"  And  this  then  is  the  saying  (to         "  And  the  light  shineth   in   the 

€ifirifitvov)  ;    The  darkness  conipre-  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 

'  hendeth  not  the  light "  (17  o-Korta  ro  hended  it  not "  (koa  17  a-KorCa  auro 

^u)9  ov  KaTaXafiPdv€L)y  §  13.  ov  icarcXa/Scv),  1.  5. 

"  Follow  ye  the  only  God.    All         "  All  things  were  made  through 

things  have  been  made  by  Him,  and  Him,  and  apart  from  Uim  was  made 

apart  from   Him  hath  been  made  no  one  thing"  (irai^ra  &'  avrov  i-viy€To 

no  one  thing  "  {rrdvra  xnr   avrov  jccu  jccu  ;(«jpi9  avrov  iyiyero  ovSc  &),  i.  3. 
X««i|pi5  avrov  ytyov€v  ovSk  Iv),  §  19. 

♦See  WeBtcott,  Hittory  of  Canon,  p.  116  seq.,  where  this  point  is  brought  out  Maoj 
flRODeous  deductions  hATe  beoi  draim  from  the  reeerre  of  the  Ap<d0gists  by  wxitorB  wiw 
]mt»  oyerlooked  it. 
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In  tbe  last  passage  from  St.  John  I  have  stopped  at  the  words 
ouSc  o',  because  the  earKest  Christian  writers  universally  punc- 
tuated in  this  way,  taking  S  ycyovcv  k.  t.  X.  with  the  following  sen- 
tence, "  That  which  hath  been  made  was  life  in  Him." 

Besides  these  passages  there  are  other  coincidences  of  exposition, 
with  which  however  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader,  as  they  may 
fairly  be  disputed. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  resist  coincidences  like 
these ;  and  yet  the  author  of  '*  Supernatural  ReUgion  "  does  resist 
them. 

The  first  passage  our  author  has  apparently  overlooked,  for  he 
says  nothing  about  it.  If  it  had  stood  alone  I  should  certainly 
not  have  regarded  it  as  decisive.  But  the  epigrammatic  form  is 
remarkable,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  passage  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

Of  the  second  passage  it  should  be  noticed  that  Tatian  intro- 
duces it  with  the  expression  (to  €ip7jfjL(yov)  which  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  quoting  the  Scriptures  (Luke  ii.  24,  Acts  ii.  16, 
xiii.  40,  Rom.  iv.  18) ;  that  in  the  context  he  explains  "the  Word** 
(Logos)  to  be  "  the  Ught  of  God,"  and  "  the  darkness  "  to  be  "  the 
unintelUgent  soul;"  that  this  use  of  KaToXafi^dytiv  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  has  caused  perplexity  to  interpreters  of  St.  John,  being 
translated  variously  "comprehended"  or  "surprised"  or  "over- 
came ;"  that  the  passage  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  here  again  is  highly 
characteristic,  and  occurs  in  its  most  characteristic  part;  and 
lastly,  that  the  changes  made  by  Tatian  are  just  such  as  a  writer 
would  make  when  desiring  to  divest  the  saying  of  its  context  and 
present  it  in  the  briefest  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of 
"  Supernatural  ReHgion  "  has  nothing  to  allege  against  this  coinci- 
dence; he  can  produce  nothing  like  it  elsewhere;  but  he  falls 
back  on  "  the  constant  use  of  the  same  simiUtude  of  Ught  and 
darkness,"  and  other  arguments  of  the  kind,  which  are  valueless, 
because  they  do  not  touch  the  point  of  the  resemblance. 

On  the  third  passage  he  remarks  that,  unlike  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  "  Tatian  here  speaks  of  God,  and  not  of  the  Logos." 
Just  so ;  but  then  he  varies  the  preposition  accordingly,  substi- 
tuting vTTo  for  the  EvangeUst's  &a  to  suit  his  adaptation.  Our 
author  also  refers  to  "the  first  chapters  of  Genesis ;"  but  where  is 
there  any  language  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  which  presents 
anything  like  the  same  degree  of  parallelism?  Here  again,  he  is 
xmable  to  impugn  the  coincidence,  which  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  words  are  extremely  simple  in  themselves,  and  it 
is  their  order  and  adaptation  which  gives  a  character  of  unique- 
ness to  the  expression. 

So  much  for  the  individual  coincidences.  But  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  does  our  author  betray  any  consciousness  of  the  value 
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of  cumulative  evidence.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  enor- 
mous improbability  that  any  two  writers  should  exhibit  accidentally 
three  such  resemblances  as  in  the  passages  quoted;  and  the 
inference  will  be  plain. 

It  is  not  however  in  this  testimony  which  his  extant  work 
bears  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however  decisive  this  may  be,  tiiat 
the  chief  importance  of  Tatian  consists.  Ancient  -writers  speak 
of  him  as  the  author  of  a  Harmony  or  Digest  of  the  four 
Gospels,  to  which  accordingly  he  gave  the  name  of  ZHatessanm, 
This  statement  however  has  been  called  in  question  by  some 
recent  critics,  among  whom  the  author  of  "Supernatural  Re- 
ligion "  is,  as  usual,  the  most  uncompromising.  It  is  necessaiy 
therefore  to  examine  the  witnesses : — 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  Eusebius  states  definitely* — "  Tatian 
composed  a  sort  of  connection  and  compilation,  I  know  not  how, 
of  the  Gospels,  and  called  it  the  Diatessaran  (<rwcUf>€Ldy  nva  nu 
auvayioyrjv  ovk  ot^  ottois  rwv  cvayycXiW  awOtis  to  Sta  Ttaxrdptam^  tovto  -vpoa" 

w6fjuur€v).  This  work  is  current  in  some  quarters  (with  some 
persons)  even  to  the  present  day." 

This  statement  is  expUcit ;  yet  our  author  endeavours  to  set  it 
aside  on  the  ground  that  "not  only  is  it  based  upon  mere 
hearsay,  but  it  is  altogether  indefinite  as  to  the  character  of  the 
contents,  and  the  writer  admits  his  own  ignorance  (ovk  618  omog) 
concerning  them." 

His  inference  however  from  the  expression  "  I  know  not  how '' 
is  altogether  unwarranted.  So  far  from  implying  that  Eusebius 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  work,  it  is  constantly  used 
by  ^vrite^8  in  speaking  of  books  where  they  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  contents,  but  do  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples or  do  not  approve  the  method.  In  idiomatic  English  it 
signifies  "  I  cannot  think  what  he  was  about,"  and  is  equivalent 
to  "  unaccountably,"  "  absurdly,"  so  that,  if  anything,  it  impUes 
knowledge  rather  than  ignorance  of  the  contents.  I  have  noticed 
at  least  twenty-six  examples  of  its  use  in  the  treatise  of  Origen 
against  Celsus  alone,t  where  it  commonly  refers  to  Celsus'  work 
which  he  had  before  him,  and  very  often  to  passages  which 
he  himself  quotes  in  the  context.  It  is  not  ignorance  of  the 
contents,  but  disparagement  of  the  plan  of  Tatian's  work,  which 
the  expression  of  Eusebius  implies.  The  Diatessaron  was  com- 
monly current,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  the  neighbouring 
districts :  and  it  would  be  somewhat  strange  if  Eusebius,  who 
took  a  special  interest  in  apocryphal  literature,  should  have 
remained  unacquainted  with  it. 

•  H.  E,  U,  29. 

t  The  references  are :  Pref.  1 ;  i  14,  88,  42,  49,  50,  68  ;  ii.  15,  44,  48,  49 ;  iiL  85 :  It. 
14^  68,  88,  98;  y.  8,  58;  Ti.  85,  81 ;  ya  8,  56;  Tiii  42,  45,  48,  59. 
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2.  Our  next  witness  is  overlooked  by  the  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion.''  Yet  the  testimony  is  not  unimportant.  In  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Addai,"  an  apocryphal  Syriac  work,  which  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  foundation  and  earhest  history  of 
Christianity  at  Edessa,  the  new  converts  are  represented  as 
meeting  together  to  hear  read,  along  with  the  Old  Testament, 
"  the  New  (Testament)  of  the  DiatesaaronJ^  *  It  seems  clear  from 
this  notice  that,  at  the  time  when  the  writer  composed  this  fiction, 
the  form  in  which  the  Evangelical  narratives  were  commonly  read 
in  the  churches  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted  was  ^ 
IHatessaroTij  or  "  Harmony  of  Four  Gospels."  From  internal  evi- 
dence however  it  is  clear  that  the  work  emanated  from  Edessa 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  date  of  the  fiction  is  less  certain ;  but 
it  is  obviously  an  early  writing.  The  St.  Petersburgh  MS  con- 
taining it  is  assigned  to  the  sixUi  century,  and  the  British  Museum 
MSS  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  ;t  while  there  exists  an  Armenian 
version  said  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  The 
work  itself  therefore  must  have  been  written  much  earlier  than  this. 
There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  the  very 
Syriac  document  to  which  Eusebius  refers  as  containing  the 
correspondence  of  our  Lord  with  Abgarus,  and  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  which  therefore  cannot  have  been  very 
recent  when  he  wrote,  about  A.D.  325.J  At  the  same  time  it  con- 
tains gross  anachronisms  and  misstatements  respecting  earlier 
Christian  history,  which  hardly  allow  us  to  place  it  much  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.§  Whatever  may  be  its  date,  the 
fact  is  important,  that  the  writer  uses  Diatessaroriy  adopted  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Syriac,  sub  the  familiar  name  for  the  Gospel 
narrative  which  was  read  in  pubHc.  Of  the  authorship  of  this 
work  however  he  says  nothing.  This  information  we  have  to 
seek  from  other  sources.    Nor  is  it  far  to  seek. 

3.  We  are  told  that  the  most  famous  of  the  native  Syrian 
fathers,  Ephraem,  the  deacon  of  Edessa,  (who  died  A.D.  37311),  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.     Our  informant  is 

•  This  work  first  appeared  in  a  mutilated  form  in  Cureton's  posthumous  volnmo, 
Ancient  Syriac  DocumentSy  p.  6  seq.  (London,  1864\  from  MSS  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  recently  been  published  entire  by  Dr.  PhiUips,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai  (London 
1876),  from  a  St.  Petersburgh  MS.  In  the  British  Museum  MS,  which  contains  this  part, 
the  word  is  corrupted  into  Ditomon  which  has  no  meaning ;  but  Oureton  conjectured 
that  the  reading  was  Diatessaron  ("see  pp.  15,  168),  and  his  conjecture  is  confirmed 
by  the  St.  Petersburgh  MS.,  which  distinctly  so  reads  (see  Phillips,  p.  94).  In  the 
Armenian  version  {Lettre  d'Abgare,  Venise,  1868,  p.  41),  a  mention  of  the  Trinity  is 
substituted.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  still  further  corruption ;  and,  if  so,  it  presents  a 
parallel  to  the  Diapente  in  the  text  of  Victor  of  Capua,  mentioned  below. 

t  Wright's  Catalogue,  pp.  1082,  1083.  %  H.E.i.  13. 

§  See  a  valuable  article  by  Zahn  in  the  Getting.  GeUhrte  Ameigen,  February  6, 1877, 

6161  seq.    On  this  document  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Oureton  and  of 
r.  Phillips,  that  the  work  itself  is  a  much  earlier  and  authentic  document,  and  that  the 
passages  containing  these  anachronisms  are  interpolations. 

II  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  given  in  a  Syriac  MS.  ia  the  British  Museum  (Wright's 
Oatahgut,  p.  947)  as  Ann.  Qrec  684. 
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Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  who  flourished  in  the  lajst  years  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  died  A.D.  1207.  In  his  own  Commentary  on  the 
Gospels,  he  writes  as  follows  :* — 

Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  selected  and 
patched  together  from  the  Four  Gospels  and  constructed  a  Gk>spel,  which 
he  called  Diatessaron,  that  is  Miscellanies,  On  this  work  Mar  Ephraem 
wrote  an  exposition  ;  and  its  commencement  was — In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word.  Elias  of  Salamia,  who  is  also  called  Aphthonius,  constructed  a 
Gospel  after  the  likeness  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Ammonius,  mentioned  by 
Eiisebius  in  his  prologue  to  the  Canons  which  he  made  for  the  GospeL 
Elias  sought  for  that  Diatessaron  and  could  not  find  it,  and  in  consequence 
constructed  this  after  its  likeness.  And  the  said  Elias  finds  fault  with 
several  things  in  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  and  points  out  errors  in  them, 
and  rightly.  But  this  copy  (work)  which  Elias  composed  is  not  often  met 
with. 

This  statement  is  expHcit  and  careful.  The  writer  distinguishes 
two  older  works,  bearing  the  name  of  Diatessaron,  composed 
respectively  by  Tatian  and  Ammonius.  In  addition  he  mentions 
a  third,  composed  at  a  later  date  by  this  EUas.  Of  the  work  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about  A.D.  220)  Eusebius,  as  Bar- 
SaUbi  correctly  states,  gives  an  account  in  his  "  Letter  to  C!arpi- 
anus,"  prefixed  to  his  Canons.  It  was  quite  different  in  its 
character  from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian.  The  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian  was  a  patch-work  of  the  Four  Gospels,  commencing 
with  the  preface  of  St,  John,  The  work  of  Ammonius  took  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  its  standard,  preserving  its  continuity, 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  it  the  parallel  passages  from  the 
other  Gospels.t  The  principle  of  the  one  work  was  amalgamation ; 
of  the  other,  comparison.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  two  works, 
could  confuse  them,  though  they  bore  the  same  name,  Diatessaron, 
Eusebius  keeps  them  quite  distinct.  So  does  Bar-SaUbi.  Later 
on  in  his  commentary,  we  are  told,  he  quotes  both  works  in  the 
same  place.J  When  therefore  he  relates  that  Ephraem  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  he  is  worthy  of  all  credit. 
From  the  last  witness  we  have  learnt  that  the  Diatessaron  was 
commonly  read  in  the  churches  of  Edessa ;  and  it  was  therefore 
most  natural  that  this  famous  Edessan  father  should  choose  it  for 
commenting  upon. 

It  is  quite  tine  that  other  Syrian  writers  have  confused  these 

♦  AsscmaD.  Dibl  Orient,  ii.  p.  159,  seq.  The  Englieh  reader  should  be  warned  that 
Afiv^emani's  translations  arc  loose  and  often  misleading.  More  correct  renderings  are  giren 
here. 

t  Euseb.^  Op.  iy.  p.  1276  (Ed.  Migne)  *A/i/i«yioj  fikv  t  *AA€{oy8p€vj  .  .  .  ,  rh  lik 
rtaa-dpuv  yitilv  KaraXiXoi-Ktv  (vayytKiov,  r(f  Karh  yiarBouov  rif  bfxo^i&vovi  ruv  \oiwAy 
evayyfkKrrwv  'KfpiKO'Kh.s  irapaQfisy  ws  i^  hyayKr)5  <rvfi$rivcu  rhv  rrjs  ixo\ov9las  upfih^  t«k 
rpia>y  dia<p6apriuaif  '6<rov  dvl  rip  v<p(i  r^s  ajfoyvuxrfcos — i.f.  '*  He  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
OoRjM«l  according  to  Matthew,  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  other  ETangelists,  so 
that  aH  a  necessary  result  the  connection  of  sequence  in  the  three  was  destroyed,  so  far 
as  regards  the  order  (texture)  of  reading." 

X  Bill.  Orient,  ii.  p.  158.     See  Hilgenfeld,  Einkitung,  p.  77. 
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two  Diateeaarons,*  But  this  fact  is  only  valid  to  show  that 
confusion  was  possible ;  it  is  powerless  to  impugn  the  teatitnony 
of  this  particular  author,  who  shows  himsell'  iu  this  passage 
altogether  truatwortliy.  Who  would  think  of  throwing  discredit 
on  Lord  Macaulay  or  iliv  Freeman,  because  Robertson  or  llume 
may  be  inaccurate  t 

4,  Our  next  witness  is  more  important  than  any.  The  famous 
Greek  father  Theodoret  became  bishop  of  Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus  near 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  year  420  or  423  according  to  diflerent 
computations,  and  held  this  see  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
457  or  458*  In  the  year  4r53  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  "Heresies," 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement : — 

Tie  (Tatian)  composed  the  Gosp>l  which  is  called  Diate^saron,  cutting 
otit  the  geTieEilogleaf-  and  such  other  passages  as  show  the  Lord  to  have 
l>eeu  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  after  the  tiesh.  This  work  was  in  u^te  not 
only  among  j>erson3  belonging  to  his  sect,  but  also  auiong  those  who 
folUjw  the  apostolic  doctrine,  as  they  did  not  perceive  the  mischief  of  the 
composition,  but  used  the  book  in  all  simplicity  on  account  of  its  brevity. 
And  1  myself  found  more  than  two  hundred  such  copies  held  In  respect  in 


•  The  confusion  of  later  Syrinn  wrJters  mAy  be  expkinod  without  difflcultT : 
(h)  lJai--Hebra3UB  in  tho  b&ttor  half  of  the  tturteeotb  oontary  (ABSom.  BihL  OritnL 
i  p.  57  eeq.)  writes :  **  Euaebiua  of  Caofiarofl,  aaeing  the  corraptionn  which  Ammonius 
of  AlexAudria  introduced  into  the  Gospel  of  the  DisitesBaron,  thiU  is  MUcellanitt,  which 
comiD6uoed|  In  tht  heginniny  was  the  Word,  and  which  Miir  Ephmom  expotinded,  kspt 
the  Koar  Gospels  in  their  integrity,  Stc"  It  la  tolerably  plain,  I  think,  from  the  language 
of  thi»  wiittir,  that  ho  had  beforo  him  the  passage  of  Bar-SalibI  (or  some  corrcHponding 
]iii88&gv»)f  and  that  he  miannderstood  him,  aa  if  be  wero  ej>eaking  of  tho  same  work 
throughout.  From  the  coincidence  in  the  atrange  interpretation  of  DiatesaaroUf  it  la 
clear  that  the  two  prtssagoa  are  not  independent  Aaaemaiii  haa  omitted  this  intorprota- 
tion  in  hia  tranBktion  in  both  ca»a8,  and  has  thus  obliterated  the  reaemblanco. 

(ii.)  To  tho  same  source  also  wo  may  refer  tho  error  of  Ebed^Jeau  in  tho  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  who  not  only  confuses  tho  books  but  tho  tnen.  He  writes  (Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  p.  12):  **  A  Gojipol  which  was  compiled  by  a  man  of  Alexandria,  Ammouiua, 
who  is  also  Tatian ;  and  he  called  it  Diatesaaron/*  He  too  suppose<l  the  two  tndcf>endtjnt 
aentencea  of  fior-Salibi  to  refer  to  the  same  thing.  In  the  preface  to  his  collection  of 
Ciinona  however,  he  gives  a  description  of  Tatian'a  work  which  ia  substantially  correct: 
*'  Tatian  UR  qui  dam  philosophus  cum  eTaiigelistarum  loquentium  sousum  sua  intellectn 
cepisHcts  ct  Hcopum  acriptiouia  illoruna  divinae  in  mente  sua  flicls^et  nnnm  ex  quatuor  tllis 
admlrubUe  eollegit  evangdium,  quod  et  DiatesBoron  nomlnavit,  iu  quo  cum  cantissinae 
Heriem  rectam  oorum^  <}ua^  a  Salvatore  dicta  ac  gosta  fuere,  sorrasset,  no  unam  quidem 
dictionem  e  suo  addidit"  (Mai,  iScript  l>^  Nov,  Coll,  x.  pp.  2'^  191). 

(iii. )  In  Bar-Buhlul's  Syriiic  Lexicon^  s,  t\  (ueo  Payne  Smith,  Thes,  Stfr.  p.  870)  Diatts-- 
Mttron  is  delined  as  "  tho  compiled  Gospel  (made)  from  the  four  Evangelists/'  and  it  is 
ftdded  :  ^'  This  was  composed  in  Alexandria,  and  waa  written  by  Tatian  tbo  biaho|),*'  The 
mention  of  Alex&ndria  suggests  that  here  also  there  is  some  conf  union  with  Ammonius, 
tbeugli  neither  Ammonius  nor  Tatian  was  a  biiibop.  Bar-Bahlo)  fio unshed  in  the 
litttor  half  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  if  this  notice  were  really  hia,  we  should  have  an 
example  (doubtful  however)  of  this  confusion,  earlier  than  Bar-Salibi.  But  these  Syrian 
LioxiconB  have  gi*own  by  accretion ;  the  M8S,  I  am  informed,  vary  considerably ;  and 
we  can  never  bo  sure  that  any  word  or  statement  emanated  from  the  original  compiler. 

[Since  wnting  the  aliove,  I  am  able  to  say,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hofifmunn,  that 
in  tho  oldest  known  MS  of  Bar-Bahlul,  dated  a.h.  6U,  i.e..  a.d.  1214,  tbiit  additional 
sentence  about  Tatian  is  wauting,  as  it  is  also  in  another  MS  of  which  he  send^  me  an 
account  through  Professor  Wright  It  is  no  part  therefore  of  the  original  Bar*Bahlul« 
Thus  all  the  instanees  of  confusion  in  Syriae  writera  are  later  than  Bar-BeHbl,  and  eao 
be  traced  to  a  misunderstanding  of  bis  language,] 

t  i/.  /',  i.  20.  The  S  -  -  '  ricographer,  Bar  All  also^  who  flourlahed  abdnt  the 
end  of  tht?  ninth  century,  that  Tatian  omitted  both  tho  geoeftlogios:  aeo  Fftjne 
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the  chtircbes  io  our  parts  (ra*?  ir«p'  i^fiv  iKKkyfa-iat^).    All  these  I  col- 
lected and  put  away  J  and  I  replaced  them  hj  the  Gospels  of  the  Pour 

Evangelists. 

The  churchea  to  which  he  refem  were  doubtless  those  belong- 
ing to  his  diocese  of  Cyrrhesticej  which  contained  eight  hundred 
parishee.*  The  proportion  of  copies  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  its  circulation  in  these  parts. 

It  is  vain,  in  the  teeth  of  these  facts,  to  allege  the  uncritical 
character  of  the  father  as  discrediting  the  e^^dence.  The 
materials  before  Theodoret  were  ample ;  the  man  himself  "was 
competent  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  the  judgment  is  explicit. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  considering  the  locality, 
that  the  Diatessaron  here  mentioned  is  the  same  which  is  named 
in  the  "  Doctrine  of  Addai,"  and  the  same  which  was  commented 
on  by  Ephmem  Syrus,  When  the  author  of  "  Supernatural 
Religion  "  argues  that  Theodoret  does  not  here  regard  this  Dia- 
tessaron as  patched  together  from  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  him.  This  point  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader- 
Here  then  we  have  the  testimony  of  four  distinct  witnesses, 
all  tending  to  the  same  result.  Throughout  large  districts  of 
Syria  there  was  in  common  circulation  from  the  third  century 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  a  Diatessaron  bearing  the  name 
of  Tatian^t  It  was  a  corapilation  of  our  Four  Goapels,  which 
recommended  itself  by  its  concise  and  convenient  form,  and  so 
supc^rsedcd  the  reading  of  the  Evangelists  themselves  in  some 
ulmrches.  It  eoamienced,  as  it  naturally  could  commence,  wath 
the  opening  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — a  gospel  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Tatian  quotes  in  his  esta-nt  work.  It  was  probably  in 
the  main  a  fairly  adequate  digest  of  tho  evangelical  narratives, 
for  otherwise  it  wT>uId  not  have  maintained  its  ground ;  but 
passages  which  offended  Tatian's  Encratite  and  Gnostic  views, 
such  as  tlie  genealogies,  were  excised ;  and  this  might  easily  be 
done  without  attracting  notice  under  cover  of  his  general  plan. 
All  this  is  ernisistent  and  probable  in  itself.  Moreover,  the  range 
of  circulation  attributed  to  it  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected ;  for  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  especially  mentioned  as 
tiie  scene  of  Tatiaii's  labours.J 

In  this  general  convergence  of  teatimony  however,  there  are 
two  seemingly  discordant  voiceSj  of  which  the  author  of  "  Super- 
natural Religion"  makes  much  use.  Let  us  see  what  they  really 
mean.  ^^^^^ 

;b  Dut  that  Aplinmtei  hIbo,  a  somewhat  older 

^liitofiftaroQ,     Id  his  first  Homily 

fritd  tho  Sp^^^'h  of  the  Lord,  as 

Mr — In  the  beginning  was  the 

i^jpbftiL  Hmr.  xItL  1. 
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1.  Epiphanius  was  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  In  his  book  on  "  Heresies,"  which  he 
commenced  A.D.  374,  he  writes  of  Tatian — "  The  Diatessaron 
Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  him ;  it  is  called  by 
some  according  to  the  Hebrews.*^* 

Here  then  our  author  supposes  that  he  has  discerned  the  truth. 
This  Diatessaron  was  not  a  digest  of  our  four  Gospels,  but  a  distinct 
evangelical  narrative,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.     Of  this 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  says  that  **  at  one  time  it 
was  exclusively  used  by  the  fathers."    I  challenge  him  to  prove 
this  assertion  in  the  case  of  one  single  father,  Greek  or  Latin  or 
Syrian.    But  this  by  the  way.    If  indeed  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
had  been  in  its  contents  anything  Uke  what  our  author  imagines 
it,  it  would  have  borne  some  resemblance  at  all  events  to  the 
Diatessaron ;  for,  wherever  he  meets  with  any  evangeUcal  passage 
in  any  early  writer,  which  is  found  hterally  or  substantially  in  any 
one  of  our  four  Gospels  (whether  characteristic  of  St.  Matthew,  or 
of  St.  Luke,  or  of  St.  John,  it  matters  not)  he  assigns  it  without 
misgiving  to  this  Hebrew  Gospel.    But  his  Hebrew  Gospel  is  a 
pure  effort  of  the  imagination.     The  only  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews"  known  to  antiquity  was  a  very  different  document. 
It  was  not  co-extensive  with  our  four  Gospels;  but  was  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  the  first  alone.    Indeed  so  closely  did  it 
resemble  the   canonical   St.  Matthew — ^though  with  variations, 
omissions,  and  additions — that  Jerome,  who  translated  it,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  Hebrew  original,!  of  which  Papias  speaks. 
Such  a  Gospel  does  not  answer  in  any  single  particular,  unless  it 
be  the  omission  of  the  genealogy  (which  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  absent  from  all  copies  of  this  Gospel),  with  the  notices 
of  Tatian's  Diatessaron.    More  especially  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Davidic  descent  of  Christ  would  be  directly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  Gospel,  which,  addressing 
itself  to  Jews,  laid  special  stress  on  His  Messianic  claims. 

How  then  can  we  explain  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  ?  It  is  a 
simple  blunder,  not  more  egregious  than  scores  of  other  blunders 
which  deface  his  pages.  He  had  not  seen  the  Diatessaron  :  this 
our  author  himself  says.  But  he  had  heard  that  it  was  in  circula- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  Syria ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  was  current  in  these  same  regions,  there  or  there- 
abouts. Hence  he  jumped  at  the  identification.  To  a  writer  who 
can  go  astray  so  incredibly  about  the  broadest  facts  of  history,  as 
we  have  seen  him  do  in  the  succession  of  the  Roman  Emperors,{ 

*  Seo  tho  reference  in  the  last  note. 

t  All  tho  remains  of  the  Hebrew  Oospol,  and  the  passages  of  Jerome  relating  to  it,  will 
bo  found  in  Westcott's  Introduction  to  tM  Gotpeb,  p.  462  seq. 

X  See  CosTEMPOSAmT  Rktixw,  Angust,  1876,  pc  412,  where  this  specimen  of  his 
blundoring  is  given. 
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^f^i^mik^^V&^  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worlcL    Tat  it  w&s 
3it  on  the  part  of  our  author,  who  in  another 
John  Malalae  to  the  concurrent  testimoiiy  of  all 
tlilJilMAll^  centuries,*  to  set  aside  the  direct  eTi deuce  of  a 
iiid  to  accept  without  hesitation  the  hearsay  of  aii 


/^Tatian^s  Gospel,"  writes  the  author  of  "  Supematurat 
a,**  "was  not  only  called  Diatessaron,  but  according  ta 
If  of  Capua,  it  was  also  called  DiapmUe  (&a  whrr^)  *by  five/ 
%MBlpUcation  which  shows  the  incorrecstuess  of  the  eecloBiastical 
^eoty  of  its  composition/^ 

This  is  not  a  very  aceumte  statement.  If  our  author  had 
teferred  to  the  actual  passage  in  Victor  of  Capua^  he  would  have 
found  that  Victor  does  not  himself  call  it  I}iapmU^  but  says  that 
Eusebius  called  it  Diapenie,    This  makes  all  the  difference. 

Victor,  who  flourished  about  Aja,  545,  happened  to  stumble 
upon  an  anonymous  Harmony  or  Digest  of  the  Gospels  ,t  and  began 
in  consequence  to  investigate  the  authorship.  He  found  two 
notices  in  Eusebiim  of  such  Harmouies ;  one  in  the  EpiHk  to  Carpi- 
unus  prefixed  to  the  Canons,  relating  to  the  work  of  Ammonius ; 
another  in  the  Ecclmiastical  llUtor^^  relating  to  that  of  Tatian. 
A^niming  that  the  work  which  he  had  discovered  must  be  one  or 
other,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  becausa  it  does  not  give 
St,  Matthew  continuously  and  append  the  passages  of  the  other 
evangelists,  as  Eusebius  slates  Ammonius  to  have  done.  All  thim 
Victor  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  anonymous  Harmony,  which 
he  publishes  in  a  Latin  di^ess. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Victor  was  mistaken  about  the 
authorship ;  for,  though  the  work  is  constructed  on  the  sam^ 
general  plan  as  Tatian's,  it  doe«  not  begin  with  John  i.  1,  but 
with  Luke  i,  X»  and  it  does  contain  the  genealogies*  It  belongs 
therefore,  at  least  in  its  present  form»  neither  to  Tatian  nor  to 
Ammonius. 

But  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  passage  relating  to  Tatian, 
which  commences  as  follows : — 

Ex  historia  quoque  ejus  (i.e,  Eusebii)  comperi  quod  Tatiaiatiit  vir  erudi- 
tisdmus  et  orator  illins  temporis  clsrus  amBg|kgtiatiior  compaginavent 
Evang^tom  cui  titnlum  Diajwntt  imposajLj 


Thus  Vic 
he  repeats, 
what  Eusei 

sage  of  £i 


»m  Eusebius^  whom 
tessaron,  except 
va  thk  ^ime  pas- 
ii  us  does  not  call  i 
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Diapente  but  Diatessaron,  This  is  not  only  the  reading  of  all  the 
Greek  MSS  without  exception,  but  likewise  of  the  Syriac  version,* 
which  was  probably  contemporary  with  Eusebius  and  of  which 
there  is  an  extant  MS  belonging  to  the  sixth  century,  sub  also  of  the 
Latin  Version  which  was  made  by  Rufinus  a  century  and  a  half 
before  Victor  wrote.  About  the  text  of  Eusebius  therefore  there 
<;an  be  no  doubt.  Moreover  Victor  himself,  whg  knew  Greek,  says 
^x  qvaJbwr,  which  requires  Diatessaran,  and  the  work  which  he 
identifies  with  Tatian's  Harmony  is  made  up  of  passages  from 
our  Four  Gospels  alone.  Therefore  he  can  hardly  have  written 
Diapente  himself;  and  the  curious  reading  is  probably  due  to  the 
blundering  or  the  officiousness  of  some  later  scribe.f 

Thus  we  may  safely  acquiesce  in  the  imiversal  tradition,  or  as 
our  author,  ovk  otS*  oino9,  prefers  to  call  it,  the  '^  ecclesiastical 
theory,"  respecting  the  character  and  composition  of  Tatian's 
Diatessaron. 

J.  B.   LlOHTFOOT. 

*  The  Syriftc  version  is  not  yet  published,  but  I  have  ascertained  this  by  inquiry, 
t  This  seems  to  be  Hilgoufold's  opinion  alao  {EinUitung^  p.  79) ;  and  curious  as  the 
result  is,  I  do  not  see  how  any  other  explanation  is  consistent  with  the  factp. 


ESSAYS  AND  NOTi^ES^ 


1^/:  W    n 


:  -  / 


ill     f    ,  1 1  - 


THE  RAa?iONAi^  or  BEfntewiiM^ 

IN  a  book  irUbk  k  HlBe^  fttf  a  iffiig  time  i6hm&t^6mmisj^l^0m^  teHitofiiipoHs 
of  miiKwiMaiioom  ^i^ciUn^iiMi  vatitfxnm  ^t^»  was.  irall  (jnaliftud  torip^iic^pDriiMli 
aiwJbjocbfadfiiDyentltJod-to 
beocmie  idle  to  go  to  '•BeriewB^'for  any  aeoowtU€i%%(xAiTiSi^^^ 
being  in  ite  latest  form  an  essaj  xomid  about  the  book  seleetsd  fiitik^m.  ihik 
judgment  k  at^leaitt  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  the  AntdbiDgnqphj  in  question 
was  written.  There  axe  ezoeptions.  There  are  writers,  there  are  peciodioals,  whieh 
do  reallj  think  it  a  dnty  to  giTe  a  lybrsiOocAiit  of  a  bo^ 

'is  the  other  way.  Tour  ro«ie##  is  fbr  the  most  part  a  gitttleialli  n^  is  danxras 
toihowoff  his  own  parts  of  q>eeQh»  anderenwhenheiiahic^iIyoQmpeteniaBtlioritgr 
in  his  perticiilar  line,  he  usually  expends  his  force,  not  eren  in  a  pietenoe  of  doing 
justioe  to  his  author  (wlio  is  perhaps  his  riTsl),  but  in  criticising  him  upon  certain 
points  of  difference.  Hence,  as  we  may  every  week  see  fbr  onrselTes.  endless 
wrangling  and  blundering,  though  of  course  some  good,  results  from  all  this.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  experts  should  criticize  each  other ;  but  what  we  contend  is  that 
if  the  expert  who  sits  down  with  more  or  less  pretension  to  review  a  book  would 
take  the  trouble  to  begin  by  giving  some  account  of  it,  he  would  often  find  that  there 
was  not  much  for  him  to  complain  of.  Not  a  week  passes — ^we  speak  within  bounds 
— ^in  which  some  expert  is  not  exposed  for  misrepresenting  his  author,  or  at  least 
openly  charged  with  that  offence ;  and  if  one  or  two  cases  come  to  light  eveiy  week,  we 
may  infer  that  there  are  others  which  do  not.  Perhaps  no  writer  who  ever  produced 
a  book  likely  to  attract  an  expert  has  missed  that  kind  of  suffering — often,  too,  it 
means  loss  of  money  and  prestige  also— which  comes  tnAn  having  to  sit  down  in 
silence  under  some  gross  and  absurd  misrepresentation.  We  need  not  presuppose 
any  malignity  in  these  cases;  conceit  and  haste  are  quite  sufficient  originating 
causes.  And  the  recognition  of  a  duty  to  g^ve  a  true  aceouni  of  the  book  to  be 
handled  would  be  a  considerable  check  upon  both  haste  and  conceit. 

Beviews,  and  articles  which  more  or  less  assume  the  style  of  reviews,  are  writtea 
for  two  classes  of  readers : — 1.  The  general  reading  public ;  2.  The  literary  public 
proper  and  the  distinctively  and  specially  reading  class.  And  besides  his  duty  to 
these,  the  reviewer  has  to  consider  his  duty  towards  the  author  of  the  book.  But  let 
us  consider  the  readers  chiefly. 

Among  the  two  classes  into  which  we  have  divided  the  readers  of  ostensible 
reviews,  there  are  of  course  book-buyers,  who  occasionally  look  to  reviews  as  some 
sort  of  guide.  There  are  also  a  few  who  will  have  bought  the  book  before  reading 
the  review,  and  who  want  to  see  what  some  expert  has  to  say  about  it,  or  to  spend 
an  hour  in  running  through  some  pleasant  writing  round  the  book.  There  are,  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  books  which  it  is  desirable  to  abstract  or  repretmU  to  the 
general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  to  critidce  for  the  eyes  of  spedaliets.  Books 
of  this  class,  however,  are  not  numerous ;  and  the  only  way  of  carrying  out  thai  idea 
with  success  is  to  do  it  systematically  and  on  a  hani*  ^    For  Instanoeb  it 
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would  be  of  little  uae  for  a  Berlew  to  anaJyxe  Hegel  to^j«  if  it  ^d  not  hold  tteelf 
ready  to  do  as  much  for  Schopenlunier  and  Lotze  to-morrow. 

Let  MB  come  back  to  the  more  open  grounds  Among  general  readers,  the  brger 
number  are  noi  book-buyers  after  all ;  and  what  do  they  want  ?  Some  account  of 
thi3  Look  ;  and,  above  all,  some  extracts.  This  is  the  next  best  thingr  to  having  the 
book  itself;  and  all  the  reviewer  has  to  do  is  to  take  care  that  his  account  and 
his  extracts  do  not  operate  unjustly  towards  the  author.  When  we  oome  to  the 
literary  cls£8>  the  case  is  still  stronger.  What  a  very  intelligent  and  well-inform^ 
reader  wants  is  not  parts  of  speech  all  round  the  book,  from  a  man  who  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  his  eqiuil ;  the  literary  man  can  and  does  form  his  own  opinions  of  new 
hooks :  what  he  wants  is  just  what  the  general  reader  wants — ^an  account  of  the  book, 
and  above  all  some  instructive  extracts,^ — extracts  expressly  ill  astratmg  the  comments. 
These  who  like  reviews  of  anoth^  kind,  in  which  things  more  or  leas  likely  to  be 
tmeare  said  aU  round  the  book,  while  the  book  itself  remains  in  the  background,  we 
may  perhaps  divide  into  two  classes  (til ways  bearing  in  mind  tho  important  exceptions 
just  now  made)  :  first,  dreamy  renders,  who  go  to  reviews  mainly  for  literary  ^cite- 
mentj  and  have  neither  strong  opinions  nor  clear  knowledge,  peoplet — ^in  fact,  who 
like  to  pick  up  ideoe,  and  as  often  pick  up  wrong  as  right.  Second,  readers  who, 
without  absolute  vagneneis  of  literary  impulse,  are  yet  in  such  a  poettton  that  they 
never  have  to  bring  their  literary  impreasions  to  sharp  and  decided  teste.  They 
have  no  literary  icanU,  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  there  is  a  review  before  them 
of  a  new  book  in  etymology.  So  long  as  the  article  is  a  pleasant  one.  and  they  can 
"  pick  up  "  things  from  it,  and  go  away  saying  it  is  **  veiy  clever/*  or  '*  pretty  good,'' 
tliey  ore  satistied.  But  a  serious  reader — a  stndent — above  all,  a  Literary  man 
proper — does  have  decided  wants  in  these  matters.  For  example,  it  might  happen 
that  his  chief  curi<>eity  about  such  a  book  would  lie  in  some  question  about  Basque 
legends  or  EtTxiBca.n  dice.  The  literary  man,  turning  over  twenty  pages  of  expert 
oriticiBm,  much  of  it  probably  relating  to  matters  on  which  he  has  and  will  keep 
opinions  of  his  own,  naturally  exclaimit,  '*  This  is  clever  enough,  but  I  can  write 
dever  things  myself,  and  I  would  give  all  your  fine  things  for  half  a  page  of  the 
author's  index,  or  a  simple  account  of  his  book/' 

This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  would  not  be  certain  to  occur  to  any  reader 
who  was  not  actually  engaged  either  in  literary  labour  or  in  serious  studies. 
In  an  American  periodical,  not  long  ago,  there  was  an  amusing  commimication 
from  a  self-taught  man»  who  informed  the  world  that  he  had  secured,  for  almost 
nothing,  a  very  useful  library.  His  plan  was  to  cut  extracta  out  of  reviewij  and 
magazines,  paete  them  into  blank  books,  and  classify  them  as  philosophy.  tJieology, 
history,  science,  criticism,  and  so  forth.  Unless  this  collector  had  more  knowledge 
than  perhaps  two- thirds  of  the  writers  who  originally  made  the  extracta,  ho  must 
have  had  a  very  confusing  library.  A  passage  from  Sir  William  Uauiilton  and  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Alexander  Bain  would  alike  oome  under  the  heiul  of  * 'philosophy/* 
'but  a  philoeophical  scheme  mode  up  in  this  fashion  would  hardly  be  instructive. 
Nev^theleBs  this  poor  man  did  a  wise  thing  according  to  his  lights,  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  ill-provided  readers  pursue 
somewhat  similar  plans.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  extract  among  intelligent 
people  who  cannot  uMord  to  buy  many  books. 

The  demand  of  the  professed  student  or  literary  worker  is  of  another  kind.  He 
wants  to  be  helped  by  tsxtracte  (and  otherwise,  of  course)  to  what  ia  characteristic, 
and  what  is  linal.  in  certain  books.  He  knows  by  experience  how  v^y  uncertain 
is  the  help  derived  from  exposition.  He  knuwiii  that  even  a  man  like  M.  Eibot  can 
go  far  astray,  when  the  true  road  is  straight  In^'fore  him.  He  knows  tlrnt  if  the 
great  linguin.  Professor  Quidam,  writes  a  book,  and  his  rival.  Professor  Quodam, 
reviews  it  in  this  or  that  periodical,  there  will  probably  be  a  letter  next  week 
from  Quidjim  oomphuning  of  the  misrepreeentations  of  Quodam,  and  that 
after  a  long  wrangle  the  ailair  wiU  end  in  thick  smoke.     He  knows  that>  as  Harriet 
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Martmeau  puts  it,  the  author  of  tuch  a  book  (if  he  is  worth  re^emmg  at  all)  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  his  critic ;  and,  whether  or  no,  he  likes  to  see  the 
author's  own  words  and  to  form  his  own  opinion  about  them. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  reviewer  has  before  him  "  Silas  Mamer."  It  would  be 
unjust  to  the  novelist  to  tell  the  whole  of  the  story,  and  then  give  extracts  ;  but  he 
is  clearly  bound  to  give  an  account  of  the  book,  and  not  to  use  up  all  his  space  in 
writing  round  it  or  his  own  ideas  of  it.  Above  all,  he  Ib  not  at  liberty  to  do  this 
with  the  help  largely  of  the  author's  own  words  used  without  inverted  commas. 
This  is  a  common  trick,  by  which  the  reviewer  gets  credit  for  better  writing  than 
he  is  capable  of,  and  gains  for  himself  advantages  to  which  there  is  nothing  to 
correspond  in  the  case  of  the  reader  of  the  article.  Of  course,  the  case  is  different 
when  he  g^ves  notice  that  he  is  here  and  there  employing  the  author's  own 
language ;  but  the  laxity  which  exists  in  these  matters  is  so  greU,  and  the  current 
ideas  of  plagiarism  and  honesty  in  quotation  are  so  low,  that  honest  writers  had 
bettor  adhere  to  the  rule  of  nej^er  using  the  language  of  other  writers  without 
quotation  marks — except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  mere  commonplaces. 

But  to  return  to  our  imaginary  review  of  "  Silas  Mamer."  After  graving  some 
general  account  of  the  book,  the  business  of  the  reviewer  would  be  to  illustrate  by 
extracts  the  special  characteristics  of  the  author  as  shown  in  the  work  before  him. 
Perhaps  he  would  select  a  passage  of  description  from  the  first  chapter ;  a  passage 
of  dialogue  between  Dolly  and  Silas  ;  and  then  either  a  i>assage  from  the  "  lots  " 
scene,  or  the  scene  in  which  Silas  loses  his  money,  or  the  scenes  in  which  the 
mystery  of  Eppie*s  story  is  at  last  disclose  1.  The  choice  would  be  difficult  under 
this  last  head.  Bat  when  the  reviewer  had  got  thus  far,  he  would  have  illustrated, 
to  the  credit  of  the  author  and  the  information  of  the  reader,  three  or  four  of  her 
leading  characteristics— her  power  of  describing  ordinary  English  scenery;  her 
power  of  exhibiting  the  character  of  uncultivated  people  by  dialogue ;  her  peculiar 
humour ;  and  her  power^  of  uniting  dramatic  "  situation "  and  psychological 
analysis.  If  after  this  there  was  room  for  any  ingenious  generalities  of  the  sort 
which  delights  debating  societies  and  readers  who  go  through  reviews  vaguely  in 
order  to  please  their  literary  tastes,  and  "  pick  things  up,"  there  ia  no  harm,  or 
only  a  little.  But  one  thing  is  certain — in  order  to  write  such  a  review  as  the  one 
just  sketched,  the  reviewer  must  have  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  purpose  to  supply 
the  real  want  of  the  reader.  ,And  if  he  has  these,  he  naturally  turns  from  all 
attempts  at  ingenious  padding  of  the  sort  which  is  suggested  by  shaking  fine  words 
together  in  a  hat,  and  turning  out  topics  by  that  process.  For  instance,  a  reviewer 
might  start  from  "  Silas  Mamer"  to  consider — what  shall  we  say  ? — the  '*  Relation 
of  Genre  Painting  in  Modem  Novels  to  the  Commercial  Developments  of  the  Age." 
And,  under  such  a  heading,  or  without  it,  no  end  of  fine  things  might  be  written, 
and  written  very  cleverly  :  and  look  quite  profound  to  the  general  reader  who  only 
wants  to  feel  literary  and  "pick  things  up,  you  know." 

There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  a  painter  who,  when  asked  how  long  he  had 
been  over  a  certain  small  picture,  answered,  "  All  my  life."  The  art  of  giving 
characteristic  extracts,  and  of  saying  in  a  sentence  or  two  what  shall  constitute  real 
guidance  to  the  serious  student,  is  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day.  One  thing  which 
often  suggests  to  literary  men  the  need  and  usefulness  of  the  art,  is  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  much  very  "fine"  reviewing  affects  them.  We  may  presume 
that  when  the  editor  of  a  given  periodical  determines  that  his  reviews,  so  called, 
shall  consist  of  writing,  very  learned-looking  or  very  smart,  as  the  case  may  require, 
about  books,  he  knows  his  business — or  at  least  that  he  knows  his  own  mind.  But 
the  consequences  are  not  edifying.  At  least  half  the  book  notices  thus  manufac- 
tured are  unjust  to  the  authors  reviewed,  and  misleading  to  the  readers  of  the 
reviews ;  the  other  half  are  unsatisfactorv.  because  they  do  not  give  an  account  of 
the  book,  or  supply  characteristic  and  there  ensues  a  regular  trade  in 

the  misquotation  c  »licatic  appose  an  article  about  a  book  is  got 
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np  to  be  amusing,  a&d  is  ironical  from  beginning  to  end.  The  publisher  thinki 
it  quite  fair  to  quote  the  ironj  aa  U  it  were  sariooB.  A  strong  case  in  point  \b  even 
at  this  moment  open  to  the  reader^  if  he  knows  where  to  look  for  it.  The  book  ia  a 
dear  one;  the  publisher  ia  highly  respectable;  the  notice  in  a  certain  leading 
Beview  waa  purely  ironical ;  the  publisher  picks  out  a  plum  or  two,  and  Benda  them 
all  over  the  world  as  aerioua  praiae.  Perhaps  reviewers  who  write  reviews  in 
this  fashion  do  not  care.  The  object  in  the  periodical  is  that  every  page  (of  the 
kind)  should  be  made  amusing  somehow.  The  result  is  attained,  after  a  fashion  ; 
but  it  is  fatal  to  some  of  the  beat  interests  of  literature.  And  suppose,  after  all » 
honestly  useful  reviews  would  have  turned  out  a  paying  speculation  P  Why,  then, 
the  least  one  cian  say  is  that  much  labour  has  been  thrown  away. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  CURRENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINION. 


IN  the  CoNTBMPOBJLRT  Bkvtew  for  the  month  of  December.  1871,  a  paper  upon 
the  writings  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald  opened  with  the  following  remarks  ; — 
"  On  all  or  most  of  the  different  currents  of  religious  tendency  which  in  our  own 
day  appear  to  have  put  out  for  the  same  unfathomable  aea«  some,  if  not  sufficient* 
critidsm  has  been  expended.  Without  having  read  and  heard  everytbing  it  ia  im- 
possible to  sMrm  that  no  chticism  has  yet  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  mapping 
cut  these  currents  all  in  one  view ;  trying  to  define  common  sources,  if  any ;  and 
.also  to  predict  certain  or  probable  points  of  confluence.  However,  thoughtful 
minds  must  somewhere,  and  x>erbaps  in  many  places,  have  at  least  Qontempktod 
such  a  survey ;  and  those  who  have  made  some  little  way  in  it.  but  ai*e  hindered  by 
want  of  leisure,  would  willingly,  we  presume,  see  the  work  taken  up  by  hnnda  and 
heads  leas  heavily  impawned.  Some  of  tliese  currents  float  down  to  us,  as  they 
pass,  wrecks,  broken  salvage,  and  still  more  painful  things ;  in  all  of  them  there  is 
golden  sand,  and  in  some  much  more  than  that.  None  is  more  obvious  or  more 
fert.£]o  than  that  which  may  be  roughly  called  the  ctirrent  of  the  Humaniaation  of 
the  Divine.  On  this  current  have  been  borne  to  us  products  as  strangely  diverse  as 
the  heavy  modf^ls,  plans,  and  sections  of  Aug^te  Comte,  who  proposed  to  do  eveiy* 
tliixig  '  sans  Dieu,*  and — these  flowers  from  the  garden  of '  a  Ood-intoxi(»ted'  man.*' 

It  must  be  a  very  broad  current,  of  course,  which  bears  upon  its  boeoni  things  as 
diverse  as  the  Comtean  worship  of  humanity,  and  the  humanized  theology  of 
writers  like  Mr.  MacDonald  iwnd  Mr.  Ward  Beecher.  But  the  current  exists ;  the 
set  of  it  is  strong ;  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  tjvei'y  zone  of  religious  opinion  but 
one— the  Eoman  Catholic.  This  tendency  to  the  humanisation  of  the  divine  ia* 
in  fact,  the  dominant  religious  tendency  of  the  hour.  Tou  cannot  read  a  religious 
book  without  feeling  its  influemce.  It  makes  itself  known  in  a  thousand,  in  a 
hundred  thousand,  subtle  turns  of  language.  Nothing  has  so  much  affected  the 
preaching  of  our  day ;  and  pulpit  orators  of  more  foroe  than  reverence  are  every 
Sunday  committing  themselves  to  phraseology  on  this  topic,  which,  rigidly  oon- 
stmed,  would  hurl  them  far  over  the  Christian  boundaries. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  tendency  on  one  side  is  rather  to  be  called  a  tendency 
toi^ju^ds  the  deification  of  the  human  than  towards  the  humanization  of  the  divine^ 
But  it  will  be  foxmd  that  this  distLnction  soon  eludes  the  grasp.  Tou  may  keep  the 
two  things  distinct  in  words,  and  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  good  Christians  the 
distinction  ia  made.  But  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Zfii^GeUi,  and  if  they  watch  their  own  thoughts  closely,  they  will  find  that  the 
distinction  slips  in  and  out  of  consciousness  pretty  much  at  random. 

There  is.  or  was,  a  school  of  prophetic  int*frpretation — indeed,  it  can  hardly  be 
extinct — ^in  which  the  authorities  luaintalned  that  the  Bible  clearly  predicted  for  the 
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laat  timeB  a  falling  away  in  which  a  man — a  simple  man — shonld  be  an  object  of 
worship ;  and  that,  after  the  short  reign  of  this  apotheosized  man,  the  Second  Advent 
would  take  place.  The  teachers  of  this  school  did  not  trouble  themselTes  with 
critical  questions  concerning  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  entertain  the  question  whether 
the  rationalists  were  right  in  explaining  away  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin  and  the 
Beast  of  the  Bevelation  as  simply  the  Emperor  Kero,  whose  wound  was  said  to  be 
healed,  and  who  was  expected  to  return,  after  a  short  hiding  in  the  east,  to  perse* 
cute  the  Christians  again.  They  took  the  plain  letter  of  the  Bible,  and,  putting 
text  and  text  together,  they  taught  that  the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel,  the  Man  of  Sin 
of  Paul,  and  the  Beast  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed  in  the  BoTelation,  were  one 
and  the  same  being — a  man,  who,  in  the  last  days,  was  to  be  wonahipped  upon  the 
earth.  If  the  prophets  of  this  school  haye  read  certain  "  Dreams  "  in  the  last  book 
of  M.  Eenan,  or  eyen  if  they  haye  watched  the  tendency  of  certain  recent  specu- 
lations, we  may  conjecture  what  use  they  haye  made  of  the  facts  in  buttressing  up 
their  theories.  Indeed,  common  candour  must  admit  that  the  coincidence  is  a  little 
remarkable. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  in  another  direction — ^that  is,  nominally  another.  A 
prophet  of  a  yery  different  school,  Strauss,  predicted  that  Christianity  would  go  to 
pieces  upon  the  rock  of  the  life  of  Christ.  While  this  prophecy  has  been  going 
round  the  nominally  Christian  world,  we  haye  had  eyerywhere  "  liyes "  of  Christ 
almost  wholly  new  in  their  spirit  and  method ;  and,  in  addition,  religious  teaching 
hasayowedly  arriyed  at  concentrating  itself  upon  the  task  of  "preaching  Christ" — 
the  Christ  life — Christ  the  Diyine  Man — the  spiritual  Ideal ;  and  so  forth. 

Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  old  Evangelical  tradition,  are  well  aware  that 
it  is  nothing  new  foe  the  pulpit  to  declare  that  its  mission,  first  and  last^  is  to  preadi 
Christ.  But,  except  in  certain  circles  of  Christian  association,  very  numerous  no 
doubt,  and  including  nearly  all  earnest  Christians  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
classes,  the  phrase,  "  preaching  Christ,"  means  to  the  modem  ear  something  yeiy 
different  from  what  it  meant  among  certain  old-fashioned  people,  who  would  now 
almost  be  called  troglodytes,  even  among  religious  people.  "  It  is  our  first  duty  to 
preach  Christ — the  Christ  life,"  is  the  modem  cry.  But  this  is  very  different  from 
what  would  have  been  conyeyed  by  the  words,  "  We  preach  Christ  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified,"  in  the  lips  of  Newton,  or  Whitefield,  or  Bishop  Villiers  j  yery  different 
indeed  from  what  such  words  would  now  mean  in  the  mouth  of,  say.  Canon  Byle. 
The  "Christ"  whom  educated  preachers,  reputed  orthodox, — and  whom  men  like  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Mr.  MacDonaJd  "  preach," — is  a  Christ  brought  out  from  the  shrine, 
and  set  in  the  street,  or  the  field,  or  the  home ;  a  figure  from  which  the  light  that 
is  absolutely  divine  and  supernatural  has,  for  vulgar  apprehension,  nearly  passed 
away.  This  will  be  plentifully — and  quite  sincerely — denied ;  but  it  is  true,  for  all 
that.  And  it  is  in  part  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  Zeit^Oeist,  and  in  part  an 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  kind  of  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  has 
been  forced  upon  the  Christian  advocate  by  rationalistic  analysis. 

Now  there  is  no  question  of  sincerity,  or  indeed  of  ability  or  Biblical  learning, 
in  those  divines  who  of  late  years  have  adopted,  in  some  cases  slid  into,  a 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  figure  of  Christ  which  has  evidently  been  evolved 
under  the  influence  of  the  Zeit-Qeist.  Nor  do  we  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  it, 
whether  from  a  simply  textual  or  a  purely  spiritual  point  of  view,  or  taking  it 
as  matter  of  the  high  theology,  with  all  its  topics  of  development  and  adaptation ; 
nor  do  we  enter  into  the  very  large  questions  which  are  suggested  by  this  last 
sentence.  Is  it  indeed  true  that  a  self-sustaining  power  in  religious  truth  is  a 
thing  inconceivable  ?  This  has  been  maintained.  It  has  been  maintained  that  any 
religious  idea  whatever,  once  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  human  mind,  takes 
its  chance  like  any  other  idea,  and  r  xUs  with  the  tides  of  human  feeling, 

culture,  and  opinior  hoi  'es  at  this,  and,  if  she  were  right, 

she  could  afford  tc  9f«r  goaa  about  to  set  her  house 
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in  ordCT  in  this  matter  ?  la  there  or  ia  there  not  a  LelieC  more  or  leas  explidtr-- 
siirely  there  ia— among  Protestaatfl,  that  there  i^  such  a.  self^ustainin^  power  as 
that  jiifit  hinted  at  ?  And  if  there  ia  not,  hew  do  oil  questions  of  the  development  of 
reUgious  truth  under  the  influence  of  the  Zeit-Geui  from  time  to  time  stand  afft«ted  ? 
These  questions  are  general,  and  it  will  not  Ite  denie<l  that  thej  are  hiTf^e  ones. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  thut  they  are  usually  evaded  ?  And,  to  **  apply,"  must  not 
the  answer  they  receive  bear  gravely  upon  any  such  •*  development "  of  the  ideu  of 
Christ  OS  has  of  late  years  been  going  on  under  oiu-  eyes  ?  That  there  has  been  a 
very,  very  great  change  is  apparent  to  aU  but  the  blind ;  that  the  change  coa- 
tlnuea  with  accelerating  speed,  and  with  an  increasLng  vagueness  of  tlie  knguage 
used,  IB  equally  obvious.  Orthodox  and  heterodox  are  alike  concerned  in  the 
question  what  its  final  terms  will  be.  It  might  without  difficulty  be  maintained 
that  a  current  like  tbe  one  we  began  by  referring  to,  receiving  many  tributaries  as 
it  rolls  on,  is  likely  to  sweep  away  certain  landmarks  that  have  been  held  to  have 
something  more  than  the  nalAnfjiir  to  vouch  for  their  sacredness. 


EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY  POLITICIANS. 


WHETHER  Mr*  Auberon  Herbert  was  influenced  in  any  degree  by  his 
reception  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  certain  occasion  is  not  material, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  ho  was  not  unduly  or  unworthily 
influenced  by  any  such  cause  when  he  withdrew  from  St.  Stephen's  to  farming  and 
political  lecturing^  and  that  he  sincerely  believed  he  coiildj  as  he  put  it,  serve  his 
counti'y  more  effectually  out  of  Parliament  t^han  within  it*  Mr  Herbert,  so  far  as 
we  1m«w,  has  not  provoked  any  virulent,  or  even  unfriendly  personal  attacks.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  distinction  hero.  It  was  a  vimleat  attack  which  drew  from  Mr* 
Bright  his  famous  and  rather  startling  *'  dirt  and  dignity  "  letter,  and  any  such 
attack  may  be  called  virulent  which  assumes^  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  another, 
more  evil  n gainst  him  than  the  attacking  side  knows.  An  attack,  however,  is 
unfriendly  when  it  simply  calls  public  attention  to  known  fticts  which  an  usaoeiate 
or  admirer  would  not  speak  of.  It  may  contain  nothing  untrue  or  unjust,  and  yet  it 
may  reasonably  excite  resentment ;  and  may  do  real  injury  to  things  which  men  of 
all  parties  should  desire  to  prosper.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  important 
exercise  of  the  xJoUtical  or  eoctroversial  conscience  than  that  which  conaiders  the 
ques^on  of  the  general  bearing  of  attacks  which,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  just 
enough  and  auaceptible  of  right  uses  at  right  tiinea»  The  midst  of  a  difficult  enter- 
prise, for  which  all  the  available  force  is  required,  is  not  the  time  for  calling  any 
attention  but  a  man's  own  to  his  faidts. 

If  Mr.  Auboron  Herbert  had  laid  himself  open  to  attacks  as  numerous  as  the  kindly 
things  which  may  be  recorded  in  his  favour,  cme  hardly  ventures  to  gneas  how  he 
would  fare  in  any  extra-parliamentary  crusado  of  his.  The  Isjst  that  the  House  of 
Commons  saw  of  him  was  in  hi«  amiable  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Birds ;  and  in  all  the  purlieux  of  the  House 
there  was  not  a  more  gracious  %ure  than  his.  Not  only  is  he  young,  tall,  nnd 
handsome^ — there  is  something  of  the  "  curled  darling"  about  him ;  and  his  ex- 
ceeding sweetness  and  patience  of  manner  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 
should  ever  want  to  **'eave  *alf  a  brick  at  him."  But  then  we  know  that  qualities 
like  these  have  provoked  hatred  before  now.  We  have  heard  ringing  cheers  follow 
Mm  in  a  quotation  from  Shelley  which  embodied  the  very  essence  of  SheUey'a 
political  philosophy — an  assertion  of  what  self -control  and  gentleness  could  do — and 
w©  have  wondered  to  ourselves,  as  we  listened,  how  many  of  those  men,  ^oeirinaire 
through  and  through,  moet  of  them,  would  uxK>n  slight  provocati^Tn  be  ready  to  turn 
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and  rend  the  owner  of  that  flute-like,  though  manly  Toioe.  There  is,  meanwhile, 
this  safeguard  for  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  comrades.  He  is  as  a  Toioe  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  The  set  of  the  current  towards  the  forms  of  paternal  goremment  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  opposing,  is  so  strong  as  to  sweep  almost  everything  before  it. 
Those  who  are  on  the  winning  side  are  inclined  to  say  of  the  man  who  criticises 
their  first  principles — "  Let  him  alone ;  it  amuses  him  and  does  not  hurt  as.**  People's 
heads  are  full  of  what  is  in  the  air,  and  they  do  not  stop  to  read  Herbert  Spencer. 
It  seemed  to  us,  on  the  particular  occasion  which  we  now  have  in  our  eye,  that  out 
of  twelve  hundred  listeners  there  were  probably  not  thirty  who  had  any  dear  ideas 
of  the  argument  for  keeping  certain  things  clear  of  government  interference.  The 
heads  of  the  audience  were  full  of  centralization,  and  there  was  not  a  vacant  comer 
for  Mr  Herbert's  criticisms. 

Mr.  Gladstone  occupies  a  very  different  position  as  an  extra-parliamentary  force. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  now  actually  in  Parliament,  and  votes  and  speaks  there.  In 
the  second  place,  he  carries  with  him  the  immense  prestige  of  long-continued 
XX)litical  leadership.  In  the  third  place — to  say  nothing  of  other  matters — ^he  has 
lately  devoted  himself  to  matters  that  everybody  can  understand,  and  he  has  had  at 
his  back  an  immense  weight  of  educated  and  intellig^t  opinion.  One  can  easily 
understand  the  feeling  which  provokes  the  frequent  attacks  upon  him.  He  will  nob 
lead  the  Liberal  party ;  he  will  not  give  up  his  extra-parliamentary  power  over  the 
people ;  and  he  will  persist  in  appealing  to  first  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
while  yet  he  wUl  keep  firm  hold  of  political  considerations  and  impulses  of  a  lower 
kind.  This  is  a  most  exasperating  position  for  such  a  man  to  take  up,  and  he  has 
had  to  bear  some  of  its  natural  inconveniences.  Those  who  dwell  admiringly,  almost 
fondly,  upon  his  magnificent  personal  qualities  and  his  fine  achievements — ^those  who 
think  his  defeat  upon  a  certain  appeal  to  the  country  the  most  disastrous  ev^it  of  the 
kind  within  living  memory — ^may  look  with  concern  upon  the  apparent  loss  of 
dignity  which  is  implied  in  answering,  if  not  in  challenging,  virulent  or  unamiable 
opponents.  But  what  is  a  man  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  to  do  ?  There  is  an  end 
of  duelling,  and,  for  the  sake  of  others  even  more  than  himself,  a  great  man  may 
well  feel  bound  to  use,  nay,  in  case  of  need  to  strain,  the  moral  resources  of  such 
situations  as  those  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  found  himself  lately. 
If,  because  pistols  are  abolished,  everybody  is  to  say  or  write  what  he  likes  against 
everybody  else,  the  law  of  slander  or  libel  being  the  only  arbiter,  we  have  a  rather 
anarchic  look-out  before  us  in  these  days  of  public  meetings  and  newspapers. 

The  whole  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  career  since  he  lost  his  majority  will  form 
an  instructive  chapter  in  political  history.  When  he  intimated  his  disinclination  to 
lead  the  Liberal  party  any  longer,  he  was  both  coaxed  and  scolded  for .  his  bad 
behaviour,  scolding  being  the  more  usual  application.  He  ought  to  lead  his  party. 
At  least,  he  ought  to  nominate  his  successor.  He  would  not  even  do  that  ?  Then 
let  him  shut  himself  up  at  Hawarden.  It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that  he  should 
run  up  to  town  by  express  at  odd  times  and  make  speeches  "  to  throw  the  whole 
Liberal  party  into  confusion."  In  fact,  if  he  had  been  a  paid  agent,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  definitely  treated  as  a  sort  of  political  chattel.  After  a  short  time 
it  was  conceded  that  in  writing  ecclesiastical  pamphlets  Mr.  Gladstone  might,  in  his 
older  days,  prove  more  effective  than  as  a  politician.  But "  oh,  purblind  race  of 
miserable  men  !  "  there  is  a  cloud  in  the  East ;  it  turns  out  that  not  Homeric  nor 
ecclesiastical  questions  but  blue-books  "  absorb  "  Mr.  Gladstone  (it  is  his  own  word, 
if  he  is  correctly  reported) ;  and  almost  before  instruments  can  be  adjusted  to  take 
his  parallax,  the  man  who  had  been  shelved,  and  told  not  to  come  up  to  town  at 
odd  times  and  make  irritating  little  speeches,  stood  disclosed,  by  mere  honesty  of 
moral  passion,  as  the  greatest  political  force  in  England.  He  was  solemnly  warned 
not  to  let  off  crackers  when  nobody  was  looking  r  iwer  has  been  the  keenest 

sharp-shooting  and  th**  moni  telling  artiller  *•▼©  h&en  witnessed  for 

fifteen  years.    Wi  'rf  it— of  the  *— is  another  question. 
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INTELLKCTUAL  DETACHMENT. 


THE  l&meiitod  death  of  tlmt  remarkably  cleiur-headed  and  pleasant  writer,  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot,  baa,  of  ooiirsej  callod  forth  much  comment.  From  a 
quarter  in  which  he  was  well  known, — from,  we  presume,  the  pea  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  may  be  found  bnicketed  even  with  hiB  in  certain  Honours 
columns  in  certain  University  Calendars^ — came  the  obsenration,  that  Mr.  Bagehot 
was  remarkable  for  intellectual  detachment ;  a  quality  which  he  ix>s8eeaed  to  bucIi 
a  degree  that  (the  friendly  critic  went  on  to  say)  he  had  often  to  rely  upon  mere 
guess.work  in  liis  attempts  to  estiiuate  the  force  of  particular  currents  of  opinion 
and  feeling. 

The  phrase  "  Intellectual  detachment  *'  may  bo  used  simply  to  indicate  that  a 
person  U,  by  temperament*  not  liable  to  be  misled  by  personal  attachments,  or  auy 
form  of  esprit*d€*corjts^  So  muchj  indeed^  it  must  always  include,  whether  it  means 
more  or  less.  And  we  should,  no  doubt,  all  be  ready  at  once  to  affirm  that  the 
quality  ia  a  quality  of  men  rather  tlmn  women.  Yet,  of  ooursej  it  is  often  wanting 
in  masculine  minds,  of  great  power.  And,  even  where  it  undoubtedly  exLstSj  and 
in  a  high  defpree  too,  there  must  be  limits  to  it.  Nobody  would  say  that  Mr. 
Charles  Beade  was  remarkable  for  intellectual  detachment.  Nor  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Nor  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  If  we  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  wo  at  onoe  puzzle  the 
question. 

These  instances  are  quite  enough  to  hint  at  the  care  with  whioh  we  must  apply 
such  a  descriptive  phrase  as  intellecttml  detachment,  if  we  are  to  know  what  we 
mean*  In  the  case  of  Mr^  Walter  Bagehot,  the  application  was  simple.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  impartiality — indeed  his  writings  and  the  known 
facts  of  his  career  prove  it,  without  the  special  testimony  of  friends.  His  health 
waa  delicate,  so  that  he  was  under  a  sort  of  compulsion  to  "  save  *'  himself  by  not 
mixing  largely  ia  general  society — a  sort  of  compulsion  which  too  many  delicate 
men  of  brains  endeavour  to  resist,  the  endeavour  ending  by  a  total  break -down. 
This,  of  itself,  was  favourable  to  intellectual  detachment.  If  you  go  the  way 
of  the  social  currents,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  be  overborne  by  them  now  and 
then.  The  result  may  be  far  short  of  cliqueism,  and  yet  be  dangerous  to  impartial 
clear-headedness.  That  weak  health  should,  with  wise  and  generally  conscientious 
men,  tend  to  have  this  effect  may  perhaps  be  albwed  to  count  for  something  to  its 
credit  as  against  Dr.  Johnson* s  dictum  that  sickness  is  a  selfish  rascal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  strike  the  line  between  a  just  friendliness  and  a  just  spirit  of  party, 
and  the  spirit  of  clique  and  partiality.  No  man  who  has  affections,  much  more  no 
man  who  has  both  affections  and  enthusiasms,  can  be  always  impartial.  Goethe 
was  not  overburdened  with  either— but  he  disclaimed  any  such  capacity  in  words 
that  are  aacactly  to  the  point  : — "  Aufrichtig  zu  seyn  kann  ich  versprechen  ; 
unpartoilich  su  seyn  aber  nicht.*'  But  it  must  be  confessed  there  la  something 
provocative  of  acorn  in  the  way  in  which  the  majority  of  mankmd  are  nose-led  by 
personal  associations.  That  their  creeds — religious,  moral,  and  political — are  all  but 
wholly  determined  by  such  causes  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  say  over  again. 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  note  in  passing  the  amusing  way  in  which  even  cultivated 
persons,  of  considerable  energy  and  ability,  will  frequently  show  that  they  are,  even 
as  to  topics  which  cannot  be  judged  of  without  intellectual  detachment,  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  last  clever  friend  they  t^ilk  to,  or  the  last  clever  thing 
they  read:  they  are  diuing  one  poor  month  of  all  the  colours  in  the  prism,  and 
apparently  quite  unconscious  of  anything  of  the  sort^ 

In  caAea  coming  under  this  head  we  readily  perceive  either  that  there  is  little 
co-ordinating  power  in  the  mind,  or  that  it  has  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  has 
not  the  requisite  self -consciousness  to  tell  it  how  this  must  work.    The  formation 
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ban  about  tbam,  eithtt  in  print  or  in  ttSk,  or  in  both— it  it  sU  the  more  diiBoolt. 
It  it  the  oapftdty  of  hokUng  aloof  from  whatever  oould  inflmmoe  the  judgment  on* 
duly  before  its  own  data  are  ooQeoted*  that  oonstitatee  a  hurge  part  of  the  qnalitij* 
or  group  of  qnalitiea,  oonatitatfng  inteDeetual  detaehment.  And  all  obeerratioii 
umam  ne  that  thle  is  eieoedingfy  rare.  So  is  anotiher  element*  namelj,  the  power 
of  promptij  pigeon-holing  toploe»  and  referring  them  to  k^-thonghts.  Thia  ia  an 
jmmenee  laboar-eafer*  and  higUj  ocmdodfe  to  oofreetnew.  We  hare  never 
minutely  examined  anj  writlnga  of  Mr.  Bagehotfii  but  we  hare  noticed  the  moat 
ezemptery  oantion  in  an  that  we  have  read;  and  a  moet  admirable  and  Teiy  rare 
power  of  making  general  etattmente  anlBolently  particular  to  be  petfectlj  dear, 
and  jet  too  fty*  "defeached"  to  commit  the  authoror  Ui  reader.  We  nnheiitatingly 
pronounce  this  power  to  be  an  outcome  (A  high  oonaoientiouaneea. 

The  inteUeotnal  detaehment  of  Mr.  BegehotTa  mind  waa  pleamntly  indicated  bj 
the  nature  (A  his  humour.  The  beet  inatuce  ofa^his  which  we  can  Juit  now  recall 
wae  hie  account*  in  the  JbrM^Mlir  Bttfiew^  of  Uii  •  /Interooune  with  the  late  Mr. 
Grabb  Bobinaon.  It  even  struck  ua»  at  the  tin£  that  thia  wae  a  little  rough,  and 
not  quite  fkb  to ''ddCMbb.**  But»  apart  fromitignphicftilneH  of  information,  it 
was  interating  aa  an  enanpie  of  the  utterly  detached  humour  with  which  the 
author  could  write  to  much  that  was  perwrnsl.  How  dilferent  thia  Und  of  humour 
from  the  hnraonr  of  Shakqpeare  or  Lamb !  Some  degree  of  intellectual  detach- 
ment is  neoewaiy  befove  humour  can  exist  at  all ;  but  to  humorous  critidam  Hke 
that  (A  Mr.  Bagehot  the  human  apedmen  ia  almost  like  a  creature  in  an  aquarium, 
whoaeamusiag  habits  may  be  watdied  without  a  shadeitf  emotion.  Mr.  Bagehot 
boldly  dedared  that  he  preferred  the  esssysof  Haslitt  to  those  of  Lamb;  and  he 
was  sfanply  enterfceined  when '' old  Grabb '' used  to  break  out  at  him  for  this  prefer- 
ence. But  there  was  matter  for  mora  than  amusement  in  the  ddman'edisplessure. 
The  preference,  in  audi  a  man  as  Mr.  Bagdiot>  was  remsrkable.  Between  HadittTs 
humour  and  Lamb's  there  waa  all  the  dUFerence  between  Lamb  sodally  punning  at 
his  humble  supper-table,  in  a  small  crowd  of  gxteste,  and  giring  away  a  part  of  his 
personality  to  first  one  and  then  to  another, — Procter,  Godwin,  Bumey,  Hunt,  Dyer, 
Hone, — and  Haslitt,  solitary  at  Winterdow  Hut,  writing  a  sub-add  essay  while  his 
partridge  was  roasting  for  him.  There  was  a  sort  of  turbidity  about  Lamb's 
mind— an  opaline  tnrlndity  of  course— but  still  a  turbidity,  which  did  not  wholly 
suit  Mr.  Bagehot.  He  liked  something  more  akin  to  his  own  exceeding  lucidity, 
and  to  that  power  of  "Liying  to  One's  Sdf  "  which  is  the  subject  of  Hazlitt's  Essay. 
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